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Tux volume of the Annvat Cyctopzp1A for 1872 presents the satisfactory 


_ settlement of all disputed questions between the United States and Great 


Britain, by the unusual means of arbitration ; the peaceful operation of a re- 
publican form of government in the ancient kingdom of France, and the most 
astonishing manifestation of national resources on the part of her people; the 
voluntary resignation of his throne by the King of Spain, which was accepted 
by the people, his retirement, and the gradual introduction of another republic 
in Europe; the condition and progress of Italy since the removal of the capital 
to Rome, and the exercise of the entire temporal power by the King; the re- 
forms in Germany tending to limit the power of the people, and increase, con- 
centrate, and consolidate the control of the Emperor over the numerous states, 
and to remove all organized sources of opposition to his absolute sway, together 
with other changes brought about under the influence of popular or monar- 
chical principles among the people of Europe. The important local questions 
and the relations of the various nationalities of the world, arising from race, 
numbers, military power, wealth, and the combined antagonistic interests in 
operation, are here set forth with fulness and completeness. 

The interest of the affairs of the United States was increased by the recur- 
rence of a presidential election. The appeal to the people on the part of the 
Government for an approval of its conduct and a renewal of authority in the 
hands of those exercising it, while the determined but confused efforts of oppo- 
nents were exerted to secure its condemnation and dismissal from office, led to 
the manifestation of some very unusual phases of political action, which are 


stated in these pages. The rapid improvement of all sections of the Union 


since the late disasters, the influence of novel civil and political relations on a 
portion of the citizens, the efforts: to secure equal civil and social privileges to 
every one, the developments by industry as displayed in the census, the rapid 
advance of all the States, and especially the Southern, the material improvement 
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of the people, and the measures adopted by Congress, with the debates thereon, 
are herein fully presented. 

The details of the internal affairs of the United States embrace the resources 
and expenditures of the Federal Government; the decrease of the public debt, 
and the reduction of taxation ; the extension of manufactures; the decline of 
the commercial interest ; the banking system ; the expansions and contractions 
of values; the extension of internal trade and commerce; the financial affairs 
of the States; their debts and resources; the various political conventions as- 
sembled during the year, with their platforms; the results of elections; the 
proceedings of State Legislatures; the increase of educational and charitable 
institutions; the rapid extension of transportation by railroads, and of com- 
munication by telegraphs, and all those matters which exhibit the vate progress 
of the people. 

Under Diplomatic Correspondence, will be found the proceedings of the 
Court of Arbitration, at Geneva. | 

The discoveries in the various branches of Astronomical, Chemical, and other 
sciences, with new applications to useful purposes, are extensively presented. 

The improvements of Mechanical Industry have been marked and useful, 
although less extensive than in many previous years. 7 

Geographical Discoveries have been actively pushed forward, and with some 
surprising results. 

The record of Literature and Literary Pesonaes is not less interesting than 
in any previous year, and ample details are given of its state, as well at home 
as in England, and in each of the countries on the Continent of Europe. 

The history of the religious denominations of the country, with the results 
of their conventions, and their branches, membership, and progress of opinions, 
are here given from official sources. 

The memory of deceased persons of note, in every department of society, is 
briefly noticed. . 

All important documents, messages, orders, treaties, and letters from official 
persons, have been inserted entire. 

A complete Index of names of persons and places, and of the events and 
facts comprised in the first ten volumes of the Axnuat CycropaprA, will be 
issued in one volume without delay. 


ee 


THE 


ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA. 


ADVENTISTS, a religious denomination in 
the United States, founded by William Miller 
in 1833, after whom they have sometimes 
been called Millerites. They believe the sec- 
ond advent of Christ, and the establishment 
by him of the millennium, to be near at hand. 
They number about 30,000 members. Most 
of the Adventists believe in the final annihila- 
tion of the wicked. One branch of them cele- 
bratés Saturday instead of Sunday as a holy 
day; they are, therefore, called Seventh-Day 
Adventists. 

Seventh-Day Adventists. —The General Con- 
ference of the Seventh-Day Adventists was 
held at Battle Creek, Mich., on the 29th of 
December, 1871. The following statistics 
were presented: 
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The pledges to the fund for systematic be- 
nevolence amounted to a total sum of $25,- 
956.42. <A visiting delegate from the Confer- 
ence of the Seventh-Day Baptists was present. 
The home missionaries had labored in Canada, 
Indiana, Tennessee, and Virginia, and with 
the Danish and Norwegian populations of the 
Northwestern States. A favorable report was 
made of the missionary work carried on under 
the direction of the General Conference at 
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Tramelan and Chaux-de-fonds, in Switzerland. 
The Conference recommended the continued 
prosecution of this work, as well as of that 
among the foreign-born populations of the 
United States. Some of the leading doctrines 
of the denomination are expressed in the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That we gratefully acknowledge the 
providence of God in calling our attention, as a peo- 
ple, to truths of such priceless value as the doctrine 
of the advent of our Lord at the door; the closing 
work of our High-Priest in the eotany sanctuary ; 
the three messages of Rev. xiv.; the Sabbath and the 
law of God; the subject of Christian temperance; 
the nature and order of the work of the Judgment ; 
the doctrine of spiritual gifts; the nature and des- 
tiny of man; the final restoration of our earth to its 
original excellence and glory ; and the gathering to- | 
gether of the whole family of the redeemed at the 
return of our Lord in the clouds of heaven, 


A second resolution recited a number of the 
more important events which had taken place 
during the year, asindicating ‘‘ the speedy ap- 
proach of the final day,” as incentives to a re- 
newed consecration ‘to the important and re- 
sponsible work” of warning mankind ‘“‘ of the 
judgments of God now impending.” The re- 
ceipts of the treasury during the year were 
$4,073.81; the sum of $3,156.82 had been 
paid out. The net assets of the Publishing As- 
sociation were $60,893.09, or $10,879.07 more 
than at the close of the previous year. The 
denomination has a weekly paper, the Advent 
Review and Herald of the-Sabbath, which is 
published at Battle Creek, Mich. 

Evangelical Adventists. — The American 
Evangelical Advent Conference met at the He- 
bron Encampment on August 7th. The Con- 
ference confined itself to the usual business of 
an ecclesiastical body. Financial affairs were 
assigned to the American Millennial Associa- 
tion, which met at the Hebron Encampment 
on August 10th. The total receipts of the As- 
sociation, including the balance from the pre- 
vious year, were $6,437.67; its expenditures, 
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$6,929.31. The Association publishes two 
papers, the Advent Herald and the Youth’s 
' Visitor, and a number of books and tracts, 
and has the care of the Harrisburg and Snow- 
shoe missions. A general camp-meeting of the 
Evangelical Adventists is held annually at 
Hebron, and is the chief bond of the Society. 
As their name implies, they hold the ordinary 
* evangelical ’’ doctrines respecting the immor- 
tality of the soul and kindred subjects. They 
differ from other evangelical denominations, 
chiefly in that they are expecting the second 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ at a day not 
far distant. : : 

AFRICA. Zgypt is yearly becoming in a 
higher degree the most powerful among the 
native states. Although the Government stu- 
diously avoids any open rupture with the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, no one doubts its intention to 
seize the first favorable opportunity to assert 
its entire independence. The plans of the 
Khédive for the annexation of the adjacent 
countries are still more apparent; but no im- 


had been entertained of it, and a complication 
with the ruler of Abyssinia had not in Septem- 
ber, 1872 (the time of our latest dates), ripened 
into an open war—to which the country ap- 
pears slowly yet steadily to approach. 

In Abyssinia, Prince Kassa, of Tigre, was 
crowned with great solemnity as emperor; 
but only a small portion of the country is act- 
ually subject to his rule. 

According to a report from the English con- 
sulate, of October 29, 1869, the Turkish Goy- 
ernment has separated the district of Barea 
(or Oyrenaica) trom Tripoli, and changed it 
into a mootasarefia of Bengazi, which is di- 
vided into seven mooderships, and is under 
the direct administration of the Government 
of Constantinople. Rohlfs, in his work “ Von 
Tripoli nach Alexandria ” (Bremen, 1871), es- 
timates the population of Barca at 302,000. 

The area and population of the divisions 
and subdivisions of Africa,* according to the 
latest explorations and calculations, are as fol- 
lows (Behm and Wagner; ‘“ Bevélkerung der 


portant progress was made during the year 
1872. The exploring expedition of Sir Samuel 
Baker did not fulfil the anticipations which 


Erde,” Gotha, 1872). 


The indented names of the following table 


indicate subdivisions. 


Square miles (of; Square miles Population Population 
COUNTRIES. Subdivisions). | (of Divisions). | (of Subdivisions).| (of Divisions). 
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* Inclusive of the inland lakes, the desert Kalahari, etc. 
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The Government of the Netherlands, by a 
treaty concluded at the Hague, February 25, 
1871, ceded all the Dutch possessions on the 
coast of Guinea to England. The treaty was 
not officially published until January 20, 1872. 
The ceremony of the transfer took place on 
April 6, 1872. 

The French have abandoned the three sta- 
tions of Grand Bassein, Assinee, and Dabou, 
retaining on the Gaboon only a coaling-sta- 
tion; and evacuated, in accordance with a 
treaty concluded in January, 1871, with the 
chieftain of Sat-Dior, the district of Layor, 
which had been annexed by General Faid- 
herbe. They now have possession of the 
Senegal only as far as Medine (250 lieues), the 
small province of Diander, with the towns of 
Rafisque, Dakar, and the island of Gorée, the 
stations of Joal and Portudal, on the coast be- 
low Gorée, as well as the rivers Salum, Caza- 
manoe, Rio Nunez, Rio Pongo, and Mellacorée. 

By a proclamation of the Governor of the 
Cape Colony, dated October 27, 1871, the 
newly-discovered diamond-fields on the lower 
Vaal, and in the adjacent territory of the 
Griqua chieftain Waterboer, were incorporated 
with the Cape Colony. The official occupa- 
tion of the country took place on November 
17, 1871. The new territory has received the 
name of Griqualand West, and is divided into 
the three districts of Priel, Griquatown, and 
Kligsdrift. (A full account of the annexation 
of this territory, and a map showing the boun- 
daries of the territory and of the three dis- 
tricts, are given in ‘‘ Correspondence respecting 
the affairs of the Cape of Good Hope.” Pre- 
sented to Parliament, London, 1871.) The 
population of Griqualand was, in March, 1872, 
estimated at 50,000. 

The frontier line in dispute between the 
Transvaal Republic and the Bechuana tribes 
in the west was determined by the Governor 
of Natal, as arbitrator, on October 17, 1871. 

AGRICULTURE. We begin as usual with 
our approximate estimate of the crops of 1872. 
It is to be regretted that at a time when so 
much depends upon promptness and enter- 
prise, in gathering and publishing returns of 
ail our varied industries, private energy should 
so far outstrip public enterprise in the collec- 
tion of our agricultural statistics, and that we 
should obtain the agricultural reports of not 
_ only the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

Ireland, but of most of the kingdoms of Europe, 
months before our own are accessible. It is 
possible that no way can be devised to collect 
them more promptly over such a widely-ex- 
tended territory, but at least a strenuous ef- 
fort should be made todo so. The spring of 
1872, following a severe winter, though one of 
very little snow, and but moderate rains, was 
late, cold, and backward, and serious fears 
were entertained lest the crops, especially of 
fruits, winter wheat, and grass, had been de- 
stroyed, partially or wholly, by the cold, and 
winter drought. These fears, happily, proved 


groundless, The summer was one of abundant 
rains and of intense heat, the autumn mild 
and pleasant, and with but slight frosts till so 
late a period that the crops were not injured. 
Even in sections so elevated as to make the 
cultivation of Indian-corn and of grapes ex- 
tremely hazardous, both ripened completely, 
as, for’ instance, in the foot-hills of the Rocky- 
Mountain region. Most of the crops were 
somewhut larger than in 1871, though gener- 
ally below those of 1870. The prevalence of 
the horse-disease, in October, November, and 
December, did not greatly affect the gathering 
of the crops, though it interfered seriously 
with the efforts of the farmers to put them 
promptly upon the market. This was espe- 
cially the case with the cotton and corn crops. 

The Wheat crop was generally very good. 
In California, and, indeed, throughout the Pa- 
cific slope, it was enormous, an increase of fully 
seventy-five per cent. on that of the previ- 
ous year, and aggregated above 30,000,000 
bushels. Over 9,000,000 bushels had been 
exported before December Ist. All that line 
of States lying west of the Mississippi River 
had largely increased their production of 
wheat, the increase being not less than 15,- 
000,000 bushels. The Southern States had 
added fifty per cent. to their crop. New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Maryland, on the other hand, had fallen 
off nearly thirty-five per cent. The aggregate 
crop for 1872 will not prove less than 245,- 
000,000 bushels, and may reach 250,000,000. 

There was also a good crop of Jndian-corn, 
fully equal to that of 1870, which was then the 
largest ever raised. The only States where it 
was below the average were Rhode Island, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Florida, Wis- - 
consin, and Minnesota, only the last two being 
States where it is a very important crop, and 
in both these the falling off was very small. 
On the other hand, most of the Southern 
States were from twenty to thirty-five per 
cent. above the average, and most of the West- 
ern States from five to twenty per cent. above. 
Oalifornia’s crop was twenty-seven per cent. 
above the average. The aggregate is not be- 
low 1,120,000,000 bushels, and the quality is 
much above the average, while the corn-fodder 
was excellent. 

The Rye crop was about two per cent. 
less than the previous year, rather from de- 
creased acreage than from diminished yield to 
the acre. In Kentucky, Georgia, Texas, Min- 
nesota, South Carolina, and California, the 
production was largely in excess of that of for- 
mer years; whilein New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Mis- 
sissippi, there was a decided falling off. The 
aggregate crop was probably about 15,000,000 
bushels. 

Oats were a moderate increase on the crop 
of 1871, the aggregate being about 265,000,000 
bushels. All the States west of the Missis- 
sippi, as well as Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
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Connecticut, North Carolina, Georgia, Indiana, 
and Illinois, produced much more than the 
average, while the remaining States were gen- 
erally somewhat below their usual mark. 

Barley was hardly an average crop, though 
California, which grows more than any other 
State, had increased twenty-one per cent. on 
the 7,287,000 bushels of 1871, and Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, and Tennessee, had 
materially increased their production, which 
was not previously large; but New York, the 
second State in its yield, had fallen off six per 
cent., and Ohio, which stood third, had lost 
ten per cent. The aggregate can hardly be 
less than 26,000,000 bushels. 

Buckwheat, always a small crop and culti- 
vated in only twenty-six States, will not, prob- 
ably, aggregate much more than 8,000,000 
bushels for 1872. 

The crop of Potatoes (Solanum tuberosum) 
in 1871 was above the estimate, reaching 120,- 
461,700 bushels; that of 1872 is believed to 
have been about 6,000,000 below this, or, in 
round numbers, 114,500,000 bushels. The 
ravages of the Colorado beetle (the ten-lined 
 earpemn are said to be decreasing in the 

estern States, but the rot is more severe 
than usual in the Eastern and Middle States. 
The horse-disease greatly impeded the market- 
ing of this crop. 

The Sweet-potato crop (Batatus edulis) was 
about seven per cent. below that of 1871 in 
quantity, and probably did not exceed 47,000,- 
000 bushels, 

The Hay crop of 1872 was much better than 
that of 1871, and approached very nearly to 
that of 1870. It was also of excellent quality, 
except when injured in making, by wet weath- 
er. It could not have fallen below 24,000,000 
tons. The money value of this crop is strange- 
ly ignored in most of the estimates of our agri- 
cultural wealth. It is not, like cotton, ex- 
ported, and therefore does not affect our for- 
eign exchanges, but its actual cash value, in a 
year when the crop is one of ordinary magni- 
tude, is greater than that of the cotton-crop. 
For the year 1872 the market value of the hay- 
crop was not less than $380,000,000. 

Tobacco was on the whole a remarkably suc- 
cessful crop. That of 1871 turned out much 
better than was expected, yielding 268,196,000 
gt instead of 240,000,000, as estimated, 

ut the crop of 1872 was so much larger, 
especially in the States which produce most of 
it, that the yield could not have fallen below 
240,000,000 pounds. The quality averaged 
about the same as last year, though in Ken- 
tucky and Missouri it was slightly better than 
in 1871. 

The Cotton crop was somewhat below the 
average, though considerably larger (probably 
about 16 per cent.) than the small yield of 
1871. The Commissioner of Agriculture esti- 
mates it at 3,472,444 bales, or 1,614,686,556 
pounds. It would have come up to the aver- 
age, but for local droughts and a somewhat 


or 


wider prevalence of insect depredations than 
usual. The following table shows the proba- 
ble crop in each of the cotton-growing States : 


Yield per, No. of pounds |No. of com- 
STATES. No. of acres.! acre, of fibre. | mercial bales, 
Pounds, 
North Carolina.| 450,629 | 173 77,958,817| 167,653 
South Carolina.| 570, 182 103,858,664} 223,853 
Georgia...... ’..| 1,811,881 | 180 236,039,580) 507,612 
Floriday223.572% 158, 125 19,762,375 42,499 
Alabama.,,...... 1,887,972 | 170 235,955,240} 507,480 
Mississippi.....| 1,587,618 | 200 523,600} 661,841 
Louisiana...... 940,218 | 215 202,146,870} 434,'724 
TOXAS «is. sseac% 914,269 | 220 201,139,180} 482,557 
Arkansas ...... 693,512 | 170 131,767, 283,872 
Tennessee ..... 518,605 | 190 98,534,9: 211.903 
TOteliv. sie. 8,482,905 | 188.7 |1,614,686,556) 3,472,444 


The crop of Sugar from the sugar-cane was 
somewhat below that of last year. There are 
but seven States which cultivate the sugar- 
cane—viz., South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, 
and of these only Louisiana and Texas produce 
any considerable quantity. In Lonisiana, polit- 
ical disturbances, heavy taxation, a constant 
deterioration of the seed-canes (itis only prop- 
agated by layers there), the clayey character 
of the soil, the need of larger capital for the 
introduction of steam-ploughs and of improved 
processes in sugar-making, are seriously inter- 
fering with this crop, and rendering us more 
dependent upon imported sugars. The sugar- 
producing islands of the West Indies and the 
Sandwich Islands are, with each year, supply- 
ing Jarger quantities of sugar to our markets 
The home production from the cane in 1872 
would not much exceed 130,000 hogsheads. In 
afew instances, superior cultivation brought 
the sugar production up to 3,500 or even 4,000 
pounds to the acre, but very many of the sugar 
plantations yielded less than agton to the acre, 
and some not asingle hogshead (1,000 pounds). 
The Sandwich Islands sugar-lands produce 
from 8} to six tons per acre, and the West In- 
dia sugar-plantations from 24 to 44 tons; 
while the improved processes of manufacture 
enable them to save products wasted in Louisi- 
ana, which are alone sufficient to pay the cost 
of manufacture... A crop which cannot be 
raised from the seed, and is so constantly lia- 
ble to deterioration, can hardly be deemed 
worth cultivating. Sugar. and molasses are 
produced from the sorghum in twenty-four 
States; but the product was about eight - 
per cent. below the average last year. Still 
it does, in many sections, supply the place 
of cane-sugar, and is now so refined as to differ 
from it very little in flavor. The supply of the 
maple-sugar is about the same each year. It 
is, except in some limited districts, only a lux- 
ury, and, as such, brings fancy prices. Sugar 
from the sugar (or Silesian) beet is gradually 
becoming a more staple article, and will event- 
ually, doubtless, in part, supply our annually 
increasing demand for sugars. The best suc- 
cess, so far, has been attained in its production 
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- in Oalifornia, where it is said to be exerting 
sufficient influence to reduce, by one or two 
cents in the pound, the price of cane-sugar. 
The great difficulty in its production is, the 
loss of so much of the sugar in the processes 
necessary to free it from the great variety of 
organic and inorganic matters which are con- 
tained in minute proportions in the beet-juice. 
These constituents vary in different soils, and 
are much less numerous and in smaller percent- 
age in California than in the Mississippi Val- 
ley; but, everywhere, they seriously affect the 
profits of the manufacture. The attempt has 
been made, during the past year, to introduce 
some of the sugar-bearing palms into Florida 
and Texas, in the hope of utilizing them in 
the production of sugar, but they will hardly 
supply any very large percentage of the crop. 

The Flax product did not vary materially 
from the previous year—though, perhaps, 
slightly below it. A determined effort is now 
making, and with considerable success, to in- 
troduce extensively throughout the Southern 
States the culture of jute. Of all the textile 
fibres, this is, perhaps, most easily cultivated 
and most profitable. The ramie-plant is 
adapted to finer textile manufactures, and is 
easily grown, but the process of preparing it 
for manufacture is long and difficult, and, as 
yet, no machine has been invented which ac- 
complishes this object quickly and economi- 
cally. Jute, on the contrary, is more easily 
prepared for market than either flax or hemp, 
though by a process somewhat similar. Its 
legitimate uses are abundant; it is the material 
of which gunny-bags, coffee-sacks, cotton, hop 
and wool baling-cloths are most cheaply made; 
it is used as a cheap substitute for artificial 
hair, and it forms, we are sorry to say, the ma- 
terial most employed in the adulteration of silk, 
and silk and linen goods. Weare now import- 
ing it in immense quantities ($4,487,810 worth 
of it in 1872), and, if we must use it, it is cer- 
tainly better that we should raise it ourselves. 

The leguminous plants, Peas and Beans, 
which form a considerable addition to our 
food as well as some portion of the food of 
domestic animals, vary but little from year to 
year in the amount produced and thrown 
upon the market. Ifa somewhat larger acre- 
age is sown in these crops in a given year, a 
blight is sure to affect one or the other. In 
1872 the bean-crop was about an average, 
while the yield of peas per acre was about 12 
per cent. below the average, but the increased 
acreage brought the aggregate crop about to 
the usual amount. , 

Of Frurrs, grapes were, except in the New 
England States, largely above an average crop, 
though inferior in quality to the product of 
other years; the apple crop was, especially in 
the earlier varieties, unprecedented in its abun- 
dance, though somewhat hindered in reaching 
the market by the horse-disease; pears were 
also greatly in excess of the usual crop. 

We give on p. 6 our usual table of the num- 


ber and value of each kind of live-stock at the 
beginning of February, 1872. 

The returns of the actual numbers of live- 
stock in February, 1873, have not yet been 
published; but, from advanced sheets of the 
Agricultural Report, for the Year 1872, we 
gather the following particulars: The increase 
in the number of horses for the year is about 
two per cent., notwithstanding the heavy losses 
by the epizodtic. This would make the ag- 
gregate number about 9,171,000. In mules, 
the increase is very small, the whole number 
not much exceeding 1,300,000. In oxen and 
other cattle the increase is not quite two per 
cent., the aggregate being. about 16,700,000. 
In milch-cows the increase is a little more, 
averaging a fraction above two per cent., the 
aggregate being about 10,525,000. In sheep 
the increase is greater, the aggregate being 
82,680,000. The number of swine has not in- 
creased, owing to the ravages of hog-cholera, 
and other diseases, but it has not materially di- 
minished. The prices of horses have considera- 
bly advanced, except in Missouri, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, where there has been aslight decline. 
This is also true of mules, the advance being 
even greater than in horses. Milch-cows have, 
generally, declined slightly in price, while oxen 
and other cattle have about held their own. 
Sheep are advancing steadily in price, the in- 
crease ranging in the Western States from 20 
to 90 cents per head. In swine there has been 
a small decline in prices, and a more consider- 
able one in pork-products. 

We may sum up the progress of the year in 
agricultural matters very briefly. Some advance 
has been made in agricultural implements and 
machinery; notably in ploughing by steam, 
whether by traction engines, which seems the 
favorite method in the South, and is perhaps 
better adapted to heavy clay-lands when used 
for sugar, cotton, or rice; or by the Williamson 
engine, which is an improvement on the British 
“Thompson road-steamer,” having broad, vul- 
canized rubber tires.. The latter seems to be 
more desirable for large farmers than any thing 
yet invented. It will go over any surface with- 
out injury, over hard or soft ground, can be 
used for ploughing and cultivating, will plough 
from one to three acres per hour, according to 
length of land and depth of furrow, will turn 
on a space not exceeding in diameter its own 
length, can be used successfully for driving, 
threshing, and other machines, will draw from 
twenty to thirty tons of freight in wagons on 
a fair country road at the rate of six or eight 
miles per hour, consumes about one ton of 
coal a day, requires for working it an engineer, 
fireman, and a boy to drive a water-cart, and 
costs, with plough and tackle complete, $5,000. 
But, while this is well adapted for large farms, 
like those of the Southern and Western States, 
there is needed something of much lower 
price, simple, strong, and efficient, which will 
serve the purpose of the smaller farmers, who, 
with farms of from 100 to 500 acres, require 
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something better than horse-power to facilitate . The increasing production of textile 
their work. It is not impossible that this fibres, and the introduction on an extensive 
something may be found in the Thermo-specific scale of new ones, are good indications for the 
Engine. ; ; increasing value of agricultural products; but 
_ Another item of progress is found in the still a better one is the greater attention which 
improved and more successful processes of is now paid to the careful selection and culti- 
making sugar from the beet, especially in Cali- vation of the best seed for cotton, hemp, wheat, 
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oats, legge ete. It is confidently stated 
that this selection of seed in cotton increases 
the yield from twenty-five to fifty per cent., 
and improves the quality so that it commands 
14 cent a pound more than the ordinary grades, 
In cereals the increased production is nearly 
as great; and experiments made with hops 
prove that the careful selection of plants of 
early varieties will bring the crop to market 
nearly a month earlier, which would almost 
double its value. 

The more thorough and extensive use of 

manures, especially of mineral and concentrated 
manures, is another step forward in the way 
of progress. 
_ The demand for the fossil phosphates, dis- 
covered a few years since in the vicinity of 
Charleston, 8. C., is constantly increasing, and 
fears are entertained of the exhaustion of the 
supply at no very remote period. A recent 
discovery of fossil phosphates, over a wide ex- 
tent of territory, and in inexhaustible quanti- 
ties, in Russia, promises, however, to supply 
the lack. A similar discovery at .Iceford, 
Spitzbergen, has recently been brought into 
the market. The utilization of sewage is at- 
tracting increased attention not only in this 
country, but in Europe. There are practical 
difficulties in the way of its very general use, 
in regard to its deodorization without the 
destruction of its value as a manure, its eco- 
nomical concentration, and its transporta- 
tion to any considerable distance; but these 
will doubtless be eventually overcome. Mean- 
while, there are extensive manufactories of fish- 
guano from fish-offal and from the millions of 
menhaden, or moss-bunkers, caught every sum- 
mer and autumn in Long Island Sound, and 
rendering companies in most of our large 
cities, which produce a_highly-nitrogenous 
manure from the dead animals and other offal 
gathered in every large city. For all these 
artificial manures there is an active and con- 
stantly-increasing demand. It is also a grati- 
fying indication of progress that the agricul- 
turists of the Southern States, who, a few years 
ago, could not be induced to apply manures to 
their lands, are now the largest purchasers, 
and the most strenuous advocates for thorough 
manuring; and that the Western agricultu- 
rists, who trusted for so many years to the 
fertility of their deep, rich soil, have begum to 
believe in deep ploughing and thorough ma- 
nuring, and are thereby gradually returning to 
the great crops yielded, in the early days, by 
their virgin soil. 

Stock-raising and the preparation and mar- 
keting of beef-products have made great ad- 
vances in Texas, and, to some extent, on the 
plains. There are single enclosures of from 
115,000 to 170,000 acres of pasturage, stocked 
with 50,000 or 60,000 cattle, in which all the 
processes of drying, concentrating, and con- 
densing beef, the shipment of hides and tallow, 
and the forwarding of the freshly-slaughtered 
earcasses in refrigerating steamers to New 


Orleans, Philadelphia, and New York, are car- 
ried on upon an immense scale. By these 
methods the beef, much of which has hereto- 
fore been wasted, will all be saved, and the 
city markets benefited in obtaining better 
meats at a reduced price. The application of 
the Signal-Service system of weather predic- 
tions to the use of agriculture, and the appoint- 
ment by most of the agricultural societies of 
committees of conference with the Signal-Ser- 
vice Bureau to facilitate this beneficent pur- 
pose, indicate the desire of the farmers gener- 
ally for a higher measure of scientific culture 
in its practical bearings upon their profession. 
In this connection, too, we should notice the 
great increase of farmers’ clubs, agricultural 
and horticultural societies, and associations for 
the improvement of particular crops. The 
agricultural colleges are, some of them at least, 
demonstrating the wisdom of the provisions 
for their organization. The Kansas Agricul- 
tural College has done a good work in experi- 
menting in the culture of trees on the wide 
and treeless plains of that State, and has given 
an impulse to tree-planting there which will 
eventually change the climate, and restore to 
those denuded lands the elements of a greater 
fruitfulness and the capacity for sustaining a 
dense population. 

The thorough and systematic method of ir- 
rigation now adopted in California, Nevada, 
Colorado, and to a considerable extent in 
Utah, Wyoming, and New Mexico, may well 
give rise to the hope that, ere long, the Great 
American Desert will exist only in name, and 
that fertile fields, and eventually extensive 
forests, will take the place of these wastes of 
fand and alkali, where only the sage-bush and 
saline plants could maintain their existence. 
This system of irrigation needs to become uni- 
versal over most of that region, and will do so 
as soon as adequate capital can be enlisted 
in the construction of irrigating canals and 
ditches, The ruins of those ancient cities on 
the elevated plains lying on either side of the 
Green, Colorado Chiquito, and Colorado Rivers, 
give abundant evidence that in their time 
irrigation was practised over all that region, 
and not only the lakes, and streams of the hill- 
sides, but the torrents from the melting snow, 
and the rain-water, were carefuly husbanded 
to give fertility to the soil. 

The small but perceptible gain in the yield 
per acre of our principal cereals shows that 
there has been a positive change from the 
reckless and exhaustive modes of culture, and 
that our agriculturists have, at least, begun the 
work of reform and improvement in cultiva- 
tion of the soil. There is, however, great room 
for further progress, and will be until we shall 
have reached that point to which the Japanese 
attained ages ago, when soils which yielded 
their ample crops every year were even more 
productive than when their surface was first 
broken by the plough at least two thousand 
years before. 
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ALABAMA. Comparatively little progress 
has been made in developing the rich natural 
resources of Alabama during the past year, 
owing, in part, to the unsettled political con- 
dition of the State, and to the confusion and 
uncertainty of her financial affairs. The State 
debt on the 21st of November amounted to 
$8,743,000, consisting of $2,376,000 in general 
8 per cent. bonds, $770,500 in 6 per cent. 
bonds, and $3,296,800 in 5 per cent. bonds, be- 
sides $2,000,000 in 8 per cent. bonds loaned to 
the Alabama & Ohattanooga Railroad, and 
$300,000 in 8 per cent. bonds loaned to the 
Montgomery & Eufaula Railroad. These bonds 
are held chiefly in foreign countries, or by 
residents of other States. Redeemable certifi- 
cates of the State, to the amount of $400,000, 
are circulating as currency, but are generally 
held at a discount. Of these, $300,000 were 
authorized in 1867, and the remainder by an 
act of the last Legislature. The indorsement 
of the State has also been given to the bonds 
of various unfinished railroads to a large 
amount. The indorsement system of the 
State, which was inaugurated by the Legisla- 
ture of 1867, has given a strong impulse to the 
construction of important railroads in various 
parts of the State, but has been the source of 
some embarrassment to the government. The 
various laws have authorized an indorsement 
of bonds to the amount of $16,000 to every 
mile of road completed. According to the re- 
port of the committee appointed by the Legis- 
lature of 1871 to investigate the matter, which 
was rendered toward the end of January, 1872, 
the total amount of bonds indorsed for various 
roads, up to that time, was as follows: 


Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad Co...... $5,300,000 00 
Rast Alabama & Cincinnati............... 00,000 00 
Montgomery & Eufaula..................2. 1,200,000 00 
Mobile & Montgomery...............-2..008 2,500,000 00 
PEI CHE 5s 29 eawan ance tee kole 640,000 09 
Selma, Marion & Memphis................. 720,000 00 
OEE Or PRON Gin cnciinw cd cvarnascoraueees ons 2,200,000 00 
Mobile & Alabama Grand Trank.......... 820,000 00 
Savannah & Memphis..................... 820,000 00 

Total indorsed bonds............... $13,600,000 00 


The same report states that bonds of the 
State were loaned directly to the New Orleans 
& Selma road, to the amount of $320,000, in 
addition to those mentioned above as loaned to 
the Alabama & Chattanooga and the Mont- 
gomery & Eufaula. It also states that, if the 
railroads which claimed the indorsement of the 
State were carried to completion, the liability 
on this account would be increased as follows: 


$1,826,000 00 
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Savannah & Memphis, about 240 miles.... 3,240, 
Selma & Gulf, about 56 miles.............. 896, 


The length of railroads built in the State in 
the last five years amounts to nearly 1,000 


miles. The Montgomery & Eufaula‘line has 
been completed, and connects the capital with 
one of the most populous and productive por- 
tions of the State. Progress on the North & 
South Alabama road has been slow, owing to 
the necessity of cutting through the Cumber- 
land Range, which has hitherto been a prac- 
tically insurmountable barrier between the 
northern and southern districts. The Alabama 
& Chattanooga crosses diagonally from Geor- 
gia to Mississippi, and was designed as a great 
thoroughfare for travel from the Atlantic 
coast to the mouth of the Mississippi River. 
Among the uncompleted lines are the Grand 
Trunk, extending from Mobile to the north 
part of the State, which has reached the War- 
rior River, 55 miles from Mobile; the Savan- 
nah & Memphis, which is in operation for a dis- 
tance of 40 miles in a northwest direction 
from Opelika; the Selma, Marion & Memphis, 
which will traverse the agricultural districts 
of Middle and Western Alabama, and connect 
with the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. The Selma 
& Gulf Railroad, after being completed for a 
distance of 40 miles, has been sold to an Eng- 
lish company; and the East Alabama & Cin- 
cinnati has not proceeded beyond its twentieth 
mile from Opelika, a point reached more than 
a year ago. 

The financial affairs of the State and her 
liability, on account of the indorsement of 
railroad bonds, formed the subject of a large 
share of the deliberations of the last Legisla- 
ture. The constitutionality of some of the ex- 
isting laws was questioned by individuals, but 
no serious disposition was shown to repudiate 
any of the obligations of the State. Various 
measures of relief were proposed and dis- 
cussed, but none of importance adopted. An 
act was passed providing for the funding of 
the regular State debt, and another authorizing 
a renewal for twenty years of the bonds which 
fell duein May, 1872. The most important ofthe 
defeated measures provided for a substitution 
of 8 per cent. State bonds, to the amount of 
$4,000 to the mile, for the indorsement of the 
State upon railroad bonds authorized by previ- 
ous laws. An act supplemental to that of De- 
cember, 1871, which provides for the sale of 
the State bonds by financial agents in New 
York, was vetoed because it provided for the 
payment of the proceeds directly to the State 
Treasurer, thus necessitating the sending of 
large sums from New York to Montgomery. 

The trouble occasioned by the failure of the 
Alabama & Chattanooga road to pay the inter- 
est on bonds indorsed by the State, an account 
of which was given in the last volume of this 
work, is hardly over even now. The Govy- 
ernor paid the interest which fell due in Jan- 
uary, in accordance with the authority given 
him by the Legislature. An act was passed at 
the last session giving him power to purchase 
and dispose of the road in the interest of the 
State. The bankruptcy proceedings which 
were begun in 1871 resulted in the sale of the 
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property by the assignees, in April, and the 
State became the purchaser, at the price of 
$312,000. Of the purchase-money, $100,000 
was raised by a temporary loan, and the bal- 
ance remains unpaid, the time for payment 
having been extended by Judge Busteed, of 
the United States District Court. At the time 
of the sale, two suits were still pending, the 
object of which was to overturn the bank- 
ruptecy proceedings, and prevent the State 
from obtaining control of the road, and the 
State of Georgia had also a lien upon that por- 
tion which was within her limits. These cir- 
cumstances made it difficult fer the Governor 
to find a purchaser on favorable terms. Par- 
- ties were at length found who agreed to form 
a company to purchase it on the following 
terms: 

1. To assume the payment of the indorsed 
bonds, $4,720,000. 

2. To pay all future accruing interest 

8. To secure, by first mortgage bonds, run- 
ning twenty years, all past due interest on said 
indorsed bonds. 

4. To pay $212,000 due to the assignees in 
bankruptcy. 

5. To refund the $100,000 paid the said as- 
signees by the State. 

6. To pay the further sum of $58,000, to aid 
in defraying the expenses incurred by the 
State in and about the road. 

Before the consummation of this agreement, 
Judge Bradley, of the United States Supreme 
Court, sitting as a circuit judge, rendered a 
decree in substance confirming the bankruptcy 
proceedings, and establishing the validity of 
the liens of the State upon the road. The same 
judge appointed two receivers, with power to 
take possession of the road from Chattanooga 
to Meridian, but provided in the decree that 
said receivers should surrender it to any par- 
ties to whom the State of Alabama should sell. 
The appointment of receivers was designed to 
effect a delivery of the entire road and movable 
property belonging to it to the purchaser, with- 
out molestation or hinderance. The decree 


invested the receivers with power to raise. 


$1,200,000 by mortgage on the road, to complete 
its construction and amply equip it. The re- 
ceivers have taken possession of the road, re- 
paired and put it in operation throughout its 
entire length. - The purchasers, in accordance 
with agreement, have paid to Colonel Gindrat, 
the Governor’s agent, $75,000, part of the 
$158,000 to be paid in cash to the State, prom- 
ising to pay the balance in a short time. This 
they have thus far failed todo. Nor have they 
yet complied with the other stipulations of the 
contract. Hence, no conveyance has been 
made to them. 

The session of the Legislature which began 
in November, 1871, came to a final adjourn- 
ment on the 26th of February. Besides the 
measures relating to the finances and railroads, 
already alluded to, several important acts were 
passed. First in importance was a new elec- 


tion law, the result of a compromise effected 
by a joint committee of members of both -po- 
litical parties. It provides that every male 
citizen, or person who has declared his inten- 
tion of becoming a citizen, twenty-one years 
of age and upward, and a resident of the 
State six months, and of the county three 
months before the election, shall have the 
right to vote. It declares that the residence 
shall not be lost or acquired by temporary ab- 
sence without the intention of remaining ab- 
seut, by being a student in any institution of 
learning, by being confined for safe keeping in 
a jail or penitentiary, by navigating any waters 
of the State, or the United States, or the high- 
seas, without having acquired any other resi- 
dence, or by being absent in the civil service 
of the State or the United States. The time 
of the election of various officers is fixed in 
accordance with their constitutional terms of- 
office, beginning with the first Monday of No- 
vember, 1872, and provision is made for special 
elections, to be ordered by the Governor, 
whenever they become necessary on account 
of vacancies. The counties are to be divided 
into election precinctsin January of each year, 
and the places of voting are to be designated 
by the county commissioners, The Judge of 
Probate, Sheriff, and Clerk of the Circuit Court, 
or any two of them, must appoint their in- 
spectors and one returning officer for each 
precinct. The inspectors are to conduct the 
election, and must take an oath to perform 
their duties to the best of their ability. The 
polls must be opened between seven and eight 
o’clock in the morning, and continue open until 
six in the evening. Whenever any person votes, 
one of the inspectors must receive his ballot 
and call his name audibly and distinctly; and 
the name of each elector, whose ballot has 
been received, must immediately be taken 
down by each clerk on separate lists, which 
are headed ‘‘names of voters,” and called poll- 
lists, and the number of the order in which 
such elector votes must at the same time be 
entered by each clerk against his name, the 
first elector voting being numbered one, and 
the second number two, and so on to the last 
elector voting. Each ballot must be numbered 
in the same way, and deposited in the proper 
box without being examined. <A board of 
challengers is to be appointed at the same time 
with the inspectors, and by the same officials. 
The members of said board of challengers 
must reside in the county, and, if practicable, 
in the precinct for which they are appointed, 
and shall consist of two intelligent and discreet 
electors from each political party in the State. 
And it shall be the duty of said board, or any 
member thereof, to challenge any person, offer- 
ing to vote, whom they, or either of them, may 
know or suspect not to be lawfully entitled 
and duly qualified as an elector. And, if said 
board of challengers, or either of them, shall 
fail or refuse to attend at the time of opening 
the polls, it shall be the duty of the inspectors 
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of the election to supply by appointment the 
vacancy in said board. When any person 
offering to vote is challenged, if his ballot is 
not withdrawn, he must be required to take 
oath regarding his qualifications as a voter, 
and that he has not voted before or elsewhere 
on the same day, and perjury in such cases is 
punishable by imprisonment for not less than 
two years nor more than five, at the discretion 
of the jury trying the case. Penalties are also 
provided for the neglect of any of the officers 
named to perform the duties assigned to them, 
and for illegal or fraudulent voting. After the 
closing of the polls the votes are to be counted 
by the supervisors, and then sealed up in the 
boxes and returned by the returning officer to 
the Judge of Probate of the county. A state- 
ment of the number of the votes is within five 
days to be forwarded to the Secretary of State, 
except the votes for Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor, Treas- 
urer, and Attorney-General, the statement of 
which is to be sent to the presiding officer 
of the Senate. Within five days after the 
meeting of the General Assembly the returns 
are to be opened and the result proclaimed, 
and certificates of election must be sent to 
the persons having the highest number of votes 
in each case. The election of any person de- 
clared elected may be contested for one or 
more of the following causes: 

‘*1. For misconduct, fraud, or corruption, 
on the part of any inspector, clerk, returning 
officer, or board of supervisors. 

““9, When the person whose election to such 
office is contested was not eligible thereto at 
the time of such election. 

3. On account of illegal votes. 

‘4, Offers to bribe or bribery, intimidation, 
threats to discharge from employment, vio- 
lence, abuse, or any other misconduct calcu- 
lated to prevent a fair, free, and full exercise 
of the elective franchise. 

‘“But no person shall contest the election 
of any person to any office on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

The person contesting an election must give 
security for the costs of the contest, which he 
must pay if he fails to establish his case, and 
may recover from the party whose election is 
contested if he is successful. Provisions are 
made in detail for the trial in cases of con- 
‘tested elections. If it be shown that any other 
person than the one whose election is contest- 
ed was legally elected, judgment must be given 
to that effect. Provision is next made for 
choosing presidential electors, and for the 
proper performance of their duties. The last 
sections of the act contain sundry general pro- 
visions, among them the following: 

Sxo. 92. Be it further enacted, That if any person, 
by bribery or offering to bribe, menace, threats, 
discharges, or threatens to discharge from employ- 
ment, or by any other corrupt means, attempts to in- 
fluence any elector in giving his vote, or deter him 
from: giving the same, or disturb or hinder him in 
the free exercise of the right of suffrage at any elec- 


tion within this State, he is guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction, must be fined not less than one 
hundred nor more than one thousand dollars, and 
sentenced to any workhouse or jail, of any county in 
this State, for not less than thirty days nor more 
than six months, at the discretion of the jury trying 
the same. 

Sro. 938. Be it further enacted, That any person 
who fraudulently alters or changes the vote of any 
elector, by which such elector is prevented from 
voting as he intended, is guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction, must be fined in not less than 
five hundred dollars. 

Sxo, 95. Be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the sheriff of each county in this State, on 
each day of election, to be present in person or by 
deputy, at all election precincts where elections are 
held in his county, whose duty it shall be to main- 
tain good order, and no person shall be allowed 
within thirty feet, of the ballot-box, except while 
casting his vote, in order that every elector who de- 
sires to vote shall do so without interference or in- 
terruption; and to maintain good order, and ca 
out the intent and purposes of this act, such sheri 
or his deputy may specially deputize a sufficient force 
to act at all election precincts on the day of-any elec- 
tion, that he, in his judgment, may deem necessary 
to maintain good order; and, in case of necessity, 
raise a posse comitatus to put down all riots, or at- 
tempted riots, or disturbances. 

Sxo. 97. Be it further enacted, That if any person 
or persons disturb, on election-days, or prevent, or 
attempt in any way to disturb or pa any elector 
from freely casting his ballot, such person or persons 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction, 
shall be fined not less than five hundred nor more 
than one thousand dollars, and sentenced to any 
workhouse or jail of any county of this State for not 
less than six months nor more than one year, at the 
discretion of the court trying the same. 

Src. 99. Be it further enacted, That it shall be un- 
lawful for any person or persons to sell or give away 
any liquors of whatever kind or ety 6 during 
the day on which any election may be held in this 
State; and it shall be the duty of the sheriff, deputy- 
sheriff, or any constable, to arrest all persons violat- 
ing the provisions of this section, as prescribed in 
the last preceding section of this act; and any per- 
son Violating the provisions of this section is guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction, must be fined 
and imprisoned, at the discretion of the court trying 
the same. 

Src, 100. Be it further enacted, That any person, 
found drunk or intoxicated at or about any polling- 
place during any election-day, shall be arrested by 
the sheriff or his deputy, and dealt with as preseribed 
in section 98 of this act, and may be indicted for a 
misdemeanor and suffer the pains and penalties pre- 
scribed in this act. 


Among the other acts passed at this session, 
was one “to invite and procure immigration 
to the State of Alabama,” and one “to en- 


courage investments of money within the. 


State by life insurance companies of other or 
foreign States.” The latter gives to such 
companies the same rights and privileges as 
are held by companies incorporated in the 
State, provided they file with the Auditor an 
annual statement of their condition, showing 
the amount of their premium receipts, and of 
their investments in the State. By another 
act, the Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
for whose benefit certain lands were granted 
by Congress in 1862, was finally established at 
Auburn, “the East Alabama Male College” 
haying been purchased by the State for its use. 
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Subsequently, this institution was successful- 
ly organized. The fund of the college now 
amounts to $218,500, invested in 8 per cent. 
bonds. Acts were also passed providing for a 
central normal school at the University of Ala- 
bama, establishing a normal school for white fe- 
male teachers, to be located in accordance with 
sealed proposals made to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and providing for the 
education of teachers of colored schools, 
These last were approved in December, 1871. 
The new town of Seale was incorporated in 
Russell County. An act to authorize the sale 
of the swamp and overflowed lands of the 
State to the Mobile & Northwestern Railroad 
was vetoed by the Governor, on the ground 
- that such a sale would not be in accordance 
with the object for which these lands were 
granted to the State by Congress, namely, ‘‘ to 
enable the State of Alabama to construct ne- 
cessary levees and drains to reclaim said 
lands.” 

The political campaign of the year was at- 
tended with considerable excitement, but no 
serious disorders. The Democratic State Con- 
vention was held at Montgomery on the 19th, 
20th, and 21st of June. Presidential electors 
were named, -and the following State tick- 
et was put in nomination: For Governor, 
Thomas H. Herndon; for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Edward H. Moren; for Secretary of 
State, Jabez J. Parker; for Auditor, Thomas 
J. Burnett; for Treasurer, James F. Grant; 
for Attorney-General, John W. A. Sand- 
ford; for Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Joseph Hodgson; for Commissioner of 
Industrial Resources, Edward F. Comegys; 
for Congressmen at large, Alpheus Baker, 
John J. Jolly. 

The platform adopted by the convention 
was as follows: 

tesolved, 1. That in the opinion of this conven- 
tion, under existing circumstances, the National 
Democratic Convention ought not to make nomina- 
tions in opposition to the nominations recently 
made at Cincinnati. But this resolution is not in- 
tended to instruct the delegates to be sent to Balti- 
more. 

2. That the Democrats and Conservatives of Ala- 
bama will abide by the action of the National Dem- 
ocratic Convention. 

3. That this convention condemns, as alike demor- 
alizing and dangerous to good order and peace, all 
associations of men formed to evade or violate the 
laws, whether State or Federal; that itis the duty of 
every good citizen to obey the laws, until repealed 
by the law-making power (or decided to be unconsti- 
tutional by a court of competent jurisdiction). 

4, That this convention denounces as alarming to 
the citizen, and destructive to constitutional liberty, 
the use of the military in the execution of the laws, 
on the pretence of protecting the freedom of eleetions ; 
that every person, who, by law, is entitled to vote, 
should be permitted to exercise this great privilege 
of freemen, unseduced by corrupt influences, and 
unawed by power; that the purity of the ballot- box 
is the life of republics. 

The Republican State Convention assembled 
‘at Montgomery on the 12th of August, and 
continued in session till the 16th. The nomi- 
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nations were as follows: For Governor, David 
P. Lewis; Lieutenant-Governor, Alexander 
McKinstry; Secretary of State, Patrick Rag- 
land; Auditor, R. T. Smith; Treasurer, Arthur 
Bingham; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Josiah H. Speed; Commissioner of In- 
dustrial Resources, Thomas Lambert; Con- 
gressmen at large, Alexander White and C. 
C. Sheeb. The platform consisted of four res- 
olutions. The first indorsed the action of 
the National Convention of the party at Phila- 
delphia ; the second favored internal improve- 
ments on as liberal a scale as was consistent 
with prudence and economy; the third de- 
clared that it was the duty of Congress to se- 
cure the rights of citizens under the fourteenth 
amendment of the Federal Constitution by 
permanent legislation; the fourth declared 
that education of the people, generally, was 
the only means by which liberty and free gov- 
ernment can be preserved, and opposed dis- 
franchisement for any cause except crime. 

The election occurred on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, for all classes of officers throughout the 
State. The Board of Electors pledged to vote 
for the reélection of President Grant were 
chosen by 10,828 majority, the total vote be- 
ing 169,716, of which 90,272 were for the 
Republican, and 79,444 for the Liberal and 
Democratic ticket. The Republican State 
ticket was also successful. The total vote for 
Governor was 171,239, of which Lewis re- 
ceived 89,868, and Herndon 81,871, giving 
the former a majority of 8,497. Of the Con- 
gressmen elected, 5 were Republican and 3 
Democratic. Much importance was attached 
to the election of menbers of the Legislature, ° 
not only on account of measures to be passed 
relating to public finances, etc., but because 
a Senator to Congress was to be chosen to 
succeed George E. Spencer. 

The Legislature was to meet on the 18th of 
November, but before that date the correct- 
ness of the election returns was disputed. 
The Republicans claimed that certain persons 
who had received certificates of election in 
Barbour and Marengo Counties had been 
fraudulently counted in by the supervisors, 
for the purpose of securing a Democratic ma- 
jority. On the day when the session was to 
commence, the Republican members declined 
to meet with the Democrats at the Capitol, be- 
cause the persons having certificates of elec- 
tion from Barbour and Marengo Counties, be- 
ing present and recognized as members, 
would put the organization and the decision of 
contested cases into the hands of the Demo- 
crats. They accordingly met separately at the 
United States Court-House in Montgomery, 
admitting to seats those who claimed to have 
been legally elected in the doubtful counties, 
but had not received certificates. Thus two 
bodies were sitting at once, each claiming to 
be the Legislature, and each having, according 
to its own decision, a constitutional quorum of 


‘the members elected. The Democratic body 
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at the Capitol organized and was recognized by 
Governor Lindsay as the legal Legislature. The 
Republicans in session at the Court-House sent 
a committee to wait on the Governor, but he 
replied that the Legislature could meet no- 
where but at the Capitol, and that it had been 
regularly organized at that place. On the 23d 
of November, David P. Lewis was declared to 
have been elected Governor for the new term, 
and two days later he took possession of the 
executive office. Committees from both of the 
rival bodies waited on him, and that assembled 
at the Court-House was recognized by him as 
the Legislature. To the other he sent a com- 
munication, in which he gave his reasons for 
recognizing the OCourt-House division as the 
Legislature, in the, following terms: 


The right of a citizen to a seat in the General As- 
sembly is derived from his having received the 
votes of a majority of the electors of the county or 
district which he claims to represent. 

Representative government can rest on no other 
basis, which can secure its integrity and perpetuity, 
‘and all laws which are enacted to arrive at this re- 
sult are merely directory in their construction, and 
auxiliary in establishing the foundation of the right 
to act as such representative. <A prima facie claim 
of right must yield to evidence which rebuts it, and 
no technical rules can be invoked which will exclude 
any evidence which is pertinent and competent in 
establishing the issue. Courts, in their investiga- 
tion of facts, are limited in the admission of evidence 
only by its pertinency and competency, unless for- 
bidden by some positive law, demanding its exclu- 
sion, And in this case, when the fact to be ascer- 
tained is no less momentous than whether the 
people are represented by those who have received 
the votes of the aig Met of the electors whom they 
claim to represent, the final decision of the question 

prima fie evidence when other proof is obtain- 
able, or by any technical rules which subordinate 
the essential fact in issue, would only invite the 
subtlety of fraud, to strangle the fundamental right 
of representative government in the meshes of its 
ingenuity. 

t is true that the means possessed by this depart- 
ment of ascertaining the evidence necessary to its 
action are limited and imperfect. 

The necessity for prompt action, and the want of 
power, | dippe ea full investigation, and legislative 
action for contesting disputed seats will afford a 
means of rectifying any error in the indispensable 
action demanded at my hands, The action of this 
department, by its recognition, only renders the 
body so recognized de facto the General Assembly 
of the State. The building in which the bodies as- 
semble is of no significance in determining that either 
body is or is not the General Assembly. The con- 
stitution is silent as to where the General Assembly 
shall meet. The statute now in force only declares 
that it shall meet in the city of Montgomery. * * * 
If the law constituting the General Assembly ren- 
dered the building in which it convened essential to 
the legal validity of the body, cases might arise in 
which a physical contest for the possession of the 
building could hardly be avoided in the heated rival- 
ry of two bodies, each asserting its own claims. 
The. essential question is, which of the bodies has a 
quorum of members, in its respective branches, who 
were elected by a majority of the electors in the 
counties and districts which they claim to represent ? 
In the solution of this question, claimants of seats, 
having the certificates of the Secretary of State, 
authorized by the popular vote, are undoubtedly en- 
titled to their seats, and it is equally clear that claim- 


ants of seats, without the certificate of the Secretary’ 
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of State, who have received the vote of.a majority 
of electors voting in their counties or districts, are 
the lawful representatives of such communities. The 
three members from Barbour County and the three 
members from Marengo are both necessary to the 

uorum of either body claiming to be the House of 
Reciseenactiven; The House meeting at the Capitol 
contains these six members with the certificates of 
the Secretary of State, and has with them fifty-four 
members, or three overa quorum. The certificates 
of the Barbour claimants are contradicted by the re- 
turns of the Barbour supervisor, now on file in the 
office of the Secretary of State. These certificates 
were issued pending an injunction which restrained 
the supervisors from counting a part of the Barbour 
vote, on partial returns, which are completed, but 
not until the certificate was issued by the Secretary 
of State, and the Secretary refuses to issue any other 
certificate, though the complete returns show the 
certificates are issued to, and held by, gentlemen 
who received a decided minority of the votes of elec- 
tors voting, as shown by the records in his office. 
Whatever duties may devolve upon the Speaker of 
the House upon the presentation of a new certificate 
regular upon its face, such a claim of right cannot 
stand before any tribunal on the facts above stated, 
whose duty it is to see that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a representative government are to be 
practised. 

In respect to the Marengo members in the House 
at the Capitol, while the members from that county 
hold certificates not contradicted by the returns in 
the office of the Secretary of State, it is beyond dis- 
pute that the supervisors cast out about 1,000 votes 
which were polled against the certificated members, 
leaving the majority of votes against these gentle- 
men, and in favor of the claimants of the seats in the 
House, assembled at the United States Court-room 
in this city. This presents a case of equal clearness 
against the certificated members in the House at the 
Ca itol, and the rights of the majority of voters can 
only be vindicated by a recognition of the right of 
the gentlemen claiming seats in the House, at the 
United States Court-room, based upon the majority 
of the popular vote. This leaves the body at the 
Capitol, claiming to be the House of Representatives, 
with only forty-eight legal members, and is not a 
quorum under the laws of the land. And, as the con- 
stitution expressly declares that a ‘‘ majority of each 
House shall constitute a quorum to do business,”’ I 
find myself unable to recognize the bodies which you 
represent as the General Assembly of Alabama, 


The members at the Capitol continued their 
sessions from day to day, and issued an address 
to the people, in which they argued the legal- 
ity of their course and condemned the action 
of the Governor. On the 11th of December 
the Governor sent the sheriff of the county to 
take possession of the Capitol, but he was 
immediately arrested for contempt. Federal 
troops were stationed near by to preserve order 
in case of necessity, while the State militia 
was at the call of the officers of the Legisla- 
ture at the Capitol. Meantime, both bodies 
claiming to constitute the Legislature of the 
State had appealed to the President of the 
United States for recognition. The subject 
was referred to the Attorney-General, and he 
proposed a plan for a compromise and a settle- 
ment of the difficulty, which was accepted by 
both parties. This plan was as follows: 


1, The officers of each organization shall tender 
their resignation, to take effect upon the permanent 


organization of the House of Representatives as 
hereinafter provided, 
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2. On the —— inst., the hall of the House in the 
Capitol shall be vacated, and at 11 o’clock of that day 
all the persons holding certificates of election as 
Representatives shall assemble therein; but the per- 
sons holding the certificates of Secretary Ragland 
shall be the only representatives seated from Bar- 
bour County, and shall make, in the usual manner, 
a temporary organization. 

3. Two tellers, one Republican and one Democrat, 
shall be appointed by the Speaker pro tem., who 
shall publicly, and in the presence of the House, 
count the votes cast for Representatives in the 
County of Marengo, and for that purpose they shall 
take the returns of the precinct inspectors of said 
county, or, in case they cannot be procured, the evi- 
dence of said inspectors, as far as the same may be 
necessary, to ascertain the actual vote cast as afore- 
said; and. the persons found upon such count to 
- have the highest number of votes for Representatives 
shall be seated as such from said county; but the 
persons now holding certificates of election as Rep- 
resentatives from Marengo shall not vote upon or in 
said temporary organization ; nor shall any business 
other than deciding the contest as to said county be 
transacted during such organization. 

4. When such contest is determined, the House 
shall make a permanent organization in the usual 


ways. -* 

rf On said the —— instant, the Senate-Chamber 
shall be vacant, and at 12 o’clock the persons hold- 
ing certificates of election as Senators shall assemble 
therein, and organize, with the Lieutenant-Governor 
peeing with the person holding the certificate of 

ecretary Ragland in his seat as the only Senator 
from Barbour County, and the votes for Senator in 
Marengo County shall be counted in the same way, 
and upon the same kind of evidence as is hereinbe- 
fore provided for the House contest as to said county, 
and upon such count the person found to have the 
highest number of votes for Senator from said coun- 
ty shall be seated as such, but the person now hold- 
ing the certificate of election to the Senate from said 
county shall not vote upon any question while the 
contest about his seat is pending; and then the con- 
test as to the district comprising the counties of 
Butler and Conecuh shall be decided in the same 
way and upon the same kind of evidence, and the 
person now holding the certificate of election as Sen- 
ator from said district shall not vote upon any ques- 
tion before he is declared elected upon a count of the 
votes of said district as aforesaid, nor shall the Sen- 
ate do any other business before these contests are 
settled. 

No person not holding a certificate of election shall 
take a seat in either body until his right thereto is 
affirmed as above provided. 

All those claiming to be members, and seated in 
either organization, shall be allowed mileage and per 
diem compensation prior to the temporary organiza- 
tion, as hereinbefore provided for: after which per- 
sons holding certificates from Secretary Parker for 
Bourbon County shall cease to draw pay, and those 
contesting seats for Marengo and the Histrict of But- 
ler and Conecuh who are finally excluded shall be al- 
lowed per diem pay until said contests are respective- 
ly ended, and the officers and employés of each 
organization shall be paid the usual compensation. 

(Signed) GEORGE H. WILLIAMS, 
Attorney-General. 


The two Houses were subsequently organ- 
ized and the contested election cases went over 
the holiday recess. The proceedings thereon 
will form part of the record for 1873. 

AMERICA. All questions between the 
United States and Great Britain were adjusted 
during the year. The Board of Commission- 
ers, appointed by the respective Governments, 
duly assembled at Geneva, in Switzerland, 
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and, after a patient hearing of the claims of 
each, made a pecuniary award to the United 
States. This result was accepted by each na- 
tion. The question of the Northwestern 
boundary between the same Governments, 
which was submitted to the Emperor of Ger- 
many, was decided by him in favor of the 
claims of the United States. It involved the 
possession of the island of San Juan. Imme- 
diately after the decision was officially known, 
the British forces were withdrawn from the 
occupation of the island. The presidential 
election in the United States took place during 
the year, and resulted in the choice of Presi- 
dent Grant for a second term. The reduction 
of the public debt during the year has been 
$83,278,375. The Enforcement Act of Con- 
gress was continued in force for the year, and 
in April the President issued his proclamation 
relative to disturbgnces in South Carolina. 
Many destructive fires occurred, especially one 
in Boston, on November 9th and 10th, at which 
the loss was estimated at $78,000,000, of which 
$60,000,000 was personal property, and $18,- 
000.000 the value of buildings. 

The peace of the South American States 
was disturbed by no foreign war during the 
year, but internal strife prevailed intermittent- 
ly in Ecuador, Venezuela, Peru, and the Ar- 

entine Republic. A serious revolution was 

iscovered in the latter country on the eve of 
its outbreak. The chief fomenter was General 
Arredondo, the notorious revolutionary leader. 
Indian raids were productive of much loss of 
life and property; and in the Tandil massacre 
35 persons were killed by a band of religious 
fanatics. The Paraguayo-Brazilian question, 
so long at issue between the Cabinets of Rio 
de Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, was amicably 
terminated, and cordial relations restored be- 
tween the two countries. A few cases of yel- 
low fever appeared at Buenos Ayres and Mon- 
tevideo, and the disease raged for some time 
at Rio de Janeiro. Small-pox had been rife in 
Chili; and an epidemic had attacked three 
Brazilian towns, and carried off 8,000 out of 
13,000. The sanitary condition of Guayaquil 
and some other towns in Ecuador had been 
ameliorated; and the Government of Buenos 
Ayres was taking active measures for the es- 
tablishment of adequate water-works and a 
regular system of street-sewerage. The elec- 
tions in Brazil were attended by much agita- 
tion and some bloodshed; most of the mem- 
bers returned were from the republican ranks. 
Paraguay ceded to Brazil, as a war-indem- 
nity, the territory comprised between the Para- 
guay and Parand Rivers, north of the Apa, 
about 1,000 geographical square miles. The 
boundary question is not yet settled between 
the Argentine and Bolivian Republics; the 
latter still urges her claim to the Chaco as far 
south as the Bermejo, and had already formed 
and begun to colonize a new province, corre- 
sponding to the Argentine province of Salta. 
The Bermejo will probably be the west dividing 
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line between Paraguay and the Argentine Re- 
public. The transandine telegraph, from Bue- 
nos Ayres to the Chilian capital, was opened 
to the public service in July; a line was com- 
menced between Montevideo and Rio de Ja- 
neiro; and a submarine cable is shortly to be 
laid between the latter city and Lisbon. Rail- 
ways were under construction in every direction, 
Ecuador being the only South American state 
without one. Fluvial navigation was rapidly 
extending. Don José Balta, President of Peru, 
was assassinated in August, and succeeded by 
Don Manuel Pardo. President Morales of Bo- 
livia met with a like fate at the hand of his 
nephew, on the 27th of November. Don 
Adolfo Ballivian was immediately elected in 
his place. A serious conspiracy against the 
Morales Government had been discovered and 
frustrated in June. 

The war between Howduras and Nicara- 
gua was not ended at the close of the year. A 

_ project for the formation of some of the Cen- 
tral American states into a single independent 
republic was spoken of. 

AMES, Josepu, N. A., an American portrait 
and genre painter, born in Roxbury, New 
Hampshire, in 1816; died in New York City, 
October 30, 1872. He received his early edu- 
cation in his native State, and, developing a 
fondness for the painter’s art while yet a youth, 
he commenced painting portraits there, and, as 
his fame grew, migrated to Boston, where he 
attained considerable success in his chosen 
pursuit. But no sooner had he acquired the 
means of foreign travel and study, than he 
went abroad and spent some years in Rome, in 
the diligent study of his profession, While 
residing there, he executed some very success- 
ful portraits and genre pieces, among others a 
very fine portrait of Pio Nono. On his return 
he settled in Boston, where he remained till 
1870, when he removed to Baltimore, in the 
hope of regaining his health, which had be- 
come seriously impaired. Failing in this, he 
removed after a few months to New York, and 
occupied a studio in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Building, where his admirable 
skill and the truthful character of his portraits 
brought him constantly more orders than he 
could fill. He was elected an associate of the 
National Academy of Design in 1869, and an 
academician in 1870. Among his pictures 
which have long had a high reputation were 
*Gazzaniga,” “President Felton.” « The 
Death of Webster,” “Maud Muller and “The 
Old Stone Pitcher.” But his latest works 
were among his best. His portrait of Ross 
Winans, and that of a young lady of Balti- 
more, were among the special attractions of 
the Academy at its exhibition in 1872: and he 

, had completed in his studio a fine Roman 
scene, which he had entitled “The Water- 
Carriers,” a spirited portrait of Rufus Choate 
and one of Madame Ristori as Medea. Mr. 
Ames was remarkable for his conscientious- 
ness in his work, never leaving any portion 
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of the details unfinished, or lacking in minute 
perfection. He died of brain-fever, after a 
brief illness. He leaves a family of unusual 
distinction and talent. His widow is also an 
artist of great merit, the author of the busts 
of Lincoln and Andrew, and his young daugh- 
ters have already given earnest of high artistic 
capacity. 

ANGLICAN. CHURCHES. According to 
the Kalendar of the English Church for 1872, 
the Anglican Church (exclusive of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United States *) 
had, in 1871, the following number of dio- 
ceses : 


Ireland (2 archbishops).............cesecceeese 12 
GIDYGMAR Reic. Sae. eran bee neal ee ee ik 
British! Inga ss Lise caeee esas «ck ke cues 5 
OUIDR cas coc snnee saesitaersner un kake dows 1 
West ANGIGS S05 sca awctecs os tre aatks een 4 
DOUG AMICLICR cone cina vec vocab eeeec ori 2 
Western Sitlow ssc dpcwncon ese cemuiee cette 2 
South Africa (1 Metropolitan)................. 8 
Australia (1 Metropolitan)................000. 10 
New Zealand (1 Metropolitan)................ 6 
British North America (1 Metropolitan)...... 10 
EMMMNTCSLULIAD 25 o- cic’ ck loletol an eet cake otal APRN thetic ole 1 
PLOINNOMI Ws cig ee eoe doa a encase tt eeneee 1 
DULUBBIOUN c « s ousialt oecios vau'cchvs ca ncn suer ene 1 
EID Sa es o's hoped benlte e kelee coe tel neruce 100 


Convocations of Canterbury and York.—For 
the first time since its revival, official recogni- 
tion was given to the Convocation of Canterbury 
at the opening of its session in February, when 


“letters of business,” as they were styled, © 


were read from the Queen, empowering it to 
deal with certain matters contained in the 
fourth report of the commissioners who were 
appointed by the Queen, in 1867, to inquire 
into the practices, orders, and rubrics of the 
Church, and their true interpretation, and to 
suggest amendments to them. 

The subjects thus submitted to the Convo- 
cation consisted mainly of provisions recom- 
mended by the Commissioners of Ritual for the 
use on certain occasions of worship of shorter 
services than those prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and of propositions for the 
disuse or modification of the Athanasian Creed. 
These matters formed the principal topics of 
discussion at the earlier meetings of the Con- 
vocations both of York and Canterbury. The 
action of both bodies, with reference to. the 
provision of shorter forms of service, was 
favorable, and was substantially the same. 
The declaration of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury was modified to conform more nearly to 
that adopted by the Convocation of York. As 
finally passed at the meeting in March, it was 
in substance as follows: 

It is desirable : 

A.—That a shortened form of daily service, taken 
from the Morning and Evening Prayer, be allowed 
on week-days in parish churches and chapels, in lieu 
of, and in cathedral and collegiate churches in addi- 
tion to, the ordinary Morning and Evening Service, 
provided such shortened form be first approved by 
the Church in her Convocations. 


* See PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
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1. That such shortened service be formed by omit- 
ting (except on Christmas-Day, Ash-Wednesday, 
Good-Friday, and Ascension-Day) the Exhortation, 
one Lesson (not being a proper Lesson), one Canti- 
cle, and the prayers following the Third Collect; the 
service to conclude with the Prayer of St. Chrysos- 
tom and ‘‘ The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ ete. 

2. That, under the discretion reserved by this 
Convocation, so to modify its final decision of Feb- 
mere hel as to secure, if possible, unanimity with 
the Northern Province, the Venite and one or more 
_of the Psalms (one Psalm at least, or one portion of 
the 119th Psalm being always retained) be added to 
the number of allowable omissions agreed to by this 
Convocation. 

3. That thus the order for the shortened services 
for use on ordinary week-days, agreed to by this 
Convocation, defines the maximum amount of omis- 
sion in the Order for Morning and Evening Prayer, 
which may be made at the discretion of the Minister, 
viz.: The Exhortation, the Venite, one or more 
Psalms (one, at least, being always retained, or one 

ortion of the 119th Psalm), one Lesson (not being a 

roper Lesson), one Canticle, and all or any of the 
prayers following the Third Collect; the service to 
conclude with the Prayer of St. Chrysostom and 
*‘ The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” etc. 

4, That in all churches and chapels, whether ca- 
thedral, collegiate, or parochial, the priest in charge 
may, on special occasions, employ such prayers 
taken from the Prayer-Book, and such lections from 
the gel Scriptures, as to him may seem best, pro- 
vided always that such service shall be allowed by 
the Ordinary. 

5. That it is desirable that all doubts should be 
removed as to whether sermons must, of necessity, 
be preceded by the Divine Service appointed for the 
day. But that no prayer be used with such sermon 
except the gr ae Prayer, or such prayer as shall 
be taken from the Book of Common Prayer. 

B.—On Sundays and holy days, where the Order 
of Morning and Evening Prayer is duly said at some 
other hours, it shall be lawful for the minister of any 
cathedral, collegiate or Srnec church, or of any 
chapel, to use, as an additional service, any form of 

rayer which is taken from the Book of Common 

rayer, except from the Office for the Celebration of 
the Holy Communion, with Psalms and Hymns, if 
such service shall be allowed by the Ordinary. 

C©,—That it is desirable that all doubts should be 

removed which have arisen as to the lawfulness of 
using inany church the Morning Prayer, Litany, and 
Communion Office, each as a separate service. 
1. That it be lawful to use the Morning Prayer, the 
Litany, and the Order for the Administration of the 
Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion, together, or as 
separate services in varying order, at the discretion 
of the minister, under the direction of the Ordi- 
nary. 
D.—That it is desirable that the forms of prayer 
referred to in the foregoing resolutions should be 
allowed to be used in school-chapels and such-like 
buildings, in lieu of the ordinary service. 

The Athanasian Creed was brought to the 
consideration of the Convocation of York at 
its meeting in February by the Dean of Ches- 
ter, who made a motion recommending that its 
use be discontinued in the public worship of 
the Church of England. The motion was dis- 
cussed for two days, and then withdrawn. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury introduced 
the Athanasian Creed before the Upper House 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, at the 
meeting in February, as one of the subjects 
considered in the report of the OCommis- 
sioners of Ritual, to which the Queen had 
invited the attention of the Convocation, A 
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committee of the Lower House, to whom the 
report of the Committee on Ritual had been 
referred, made a report recommending the in- 
sertion of a rubrical note explanatory of the 
sense in which the Creed should be under- 
stood. The Upper House decided to suspend 
action pending the consideration of the sub- 
ject by the Lower House. At its meeting in 
May, the Lower House expressed itself in 
favor of the unaltered maintenance of the 
Athanasian Creed in public worship, and de- 
clared that there was “no room for an explan- 
atory note.” It then requested the Archbishop 
to appoint a committee to consider whether it 
was desirable that a synodal declaration be 
made with respect to the sense of any clauses 
in the Athanasian Creed “ that have been mis- 
understood and misrepresented.”” The Upper 
House refused to make any declaration against 
the alteration of the creed. At the meeting of 
the Convocaton in July, on motion of the Bish- 
op of Winchester in the Upper House, a joint 
committee of the two Houses was appointed, 
‘‘to consider the whole aspect of the use of the 
Athanasian Creed in the Church of England.” 

This committee met at the palace of the 
Archbishop, at Lambeth, on the 8d of De- 
cember, and resolved to recommend the pub- 
lication of an explanatory statement of the 
sense in which the warnings of the Athanasian 
Creed are accepted by the Church of England. ° 
The declaration is to be framed hereafter. The 
resolution was passed by a vote of 27 in its 
favor, and 18 against it. Various amendments 
were offered to this resolution, and rejected, 
as follows: one for delay, by a vote of 28 to 
19; one for the omission of the damnatory 
clauses, by a vote of 32 to 8; one to allow the 
alternative use of the Apostles’ Creed, by a 
vote of 34 to 6; one for the omission of the 
rubric before the creed, by a vote of 36 to 8; 
one for the substitution in the rubric of “may” 
for “shall,” by a vote of 32 to 7; and one pro- 
posing that a short act of Parliament be passed 
on the subject. The last, it is stated, was not 
even seconded. 

The members of this committee are: 

On the part of the Upper House —the 
Bishops of London, Winchester, Norwich, St. 
David’s, Bath and Wells, Peterborough, Llan- 
daff, Chichester, Oxford, Exeter, Bangor, Ely, 
St. Asaph’s, Lincoln, Gloucester and Bristol, 
Rochester, Hereford, Salisbury, Lichfield. 

On the part of the Lower House—the Pro- 
locutor, the Deans of Canterbury, Westmin- 
ster, St. Paul’s, Norwich, Wells, Rochester, 
and Lincoln-elect, Archdeacons of Canterbury, 
London, Nottingham, Huntington, Maidstone, 
Stafford, Taunton, Gloucester, Exeter, Roch- 
ester and St. Albans, Leicester, Surrey, Col- 
chester, Coventry, Archdeacon Randall, Chan- 
cellor Massinberg, Canons Swainson, Harvey, 
Selwyn, Gregory, Seymour, Mosley; Dr. Kay, 
Dr. Jebb, Lord A. Compton, Messrs. Gibbs, 
Kemp, Perry, Hopkins, Sumner, Buckle, Horn, 
Fagan, and Bathurst. 
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The Convocation of York, at its meeting in 
April, invited the Convocation of Canterbury 
to join with it in requesting her Majesty to 
direct steps to be taken to secure the due rep- 
resentation of the laity in the meetings of the 
Convocation. The Convocation of Canterbury 
discussed the subject at length, without coming 
to a definite conclusion. The bishops, how- 
ever, unanimously expressed the opinion in 
their addresses, that the introduction of lay- 
men, instead of reforming, would revolutionize 
the Convocation. 

The Irish Synod.—The Irish Synod met at 
Dublin in April. The committee on the re- 
vision of the Prayer-Book, who had been ap- 
pointed at the previous meeting of the Synod, 
presented a partial report. They had come to 
a conclusion on only a few points, and merely 
submitted their minutes. They had agreed 
that the word “priest,” wherever it occurs 
in the rubrics, should be altered’ to “ pres- 
_byter;” that the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed should be omitted; that the 
absolution in the service for the visitation of 
the sick should be dropped; that in the ser- 
vice for the ordination of priests the words 
“receive the Holy Ghost” should be replaced 
by a prayer for the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
and that the words “whose sins thou dost 
forgive they are forgiven” should be omitted ; 
that the selections. from the Apocrypha 
should be dropped from the Lectionary, and 
the saints’ days designated as ‘ black-letter” 
saints’ days should be omitted from the calen- 
dar; that it should be made lawful to speak 
the words used in delivering the elements of 
the communion to so many people as may be 
kneeling at the altar at one time; that the 
parish-clerk be allowed to place the elements 
of communion on the table before the com- 
mencement of the service; and that the rubric 
in reference to ornaments be omitted. The 
revision of the Lectionary had been intrusted 
to a committee of bishops, who had adopted 
the English Lectionary without material alter- 
ations. Numerous amendments to the bap- 
tismal service had been proposed with a view 
to change the phraseology of the service, or 
to define it so that the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration should be avoided, but none of 
them had been agreed upon. 

The Synod, acting upon the matters pre- 
sented in this report, decided that the lessons 
from the Apocrypha should be excluded from 
the Lectionary. It agreed to the insertion 
of a new rubric declaring the word “ priest” 
to be synonymous with “ presbyter,” and ap- 
proved of the recommendation for the omis- 
sion of the rubric with reference to ornaments. 
It adopted a rubric providing for a shortening 
of the services on week-days, and permitting 
the division of the services. The Synod di- 
rected, with reference to saints’ days, that 
“no special mention shall be made in the 
calendar of any days except those which shall 
have Gospels and Epistles assigned them.” 
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The propositions for the alteration of the 
Athanasian Oreed were rejected. A motion 
was made to allow the service of absolution to 
be pronounced by deacons, but it was de- 
feated. 

The committee on revision were reappoint- 
ed, with instructions to report to the Synod 
the following year. They were forbidden to 
reopen any of the questions on which a deci- 
sion had been reached. A resolution was passed 
deprecating ‘the introduction into Ireland of 
the system of education proposed by the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy to the Government.” 

The Synod adopted the following address in 
reply to one which had been received from 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States: 


To the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church of the United States of America. 

he Archbishops and ae and the clergy and 

laity of the Church of Ireland, in their session of 
the General Synod, assembled at Dublin in 1872. 

Brethren, beloved in the Lord, We have received 
with gratitude your address, the pledge and token 
of your lively sympathy with us at the present time. 
In the many trials and difficulties which beset us, 
some of which, by the good hand of God upon us, 
we have already overcome, while the others, by the 
same gracious help, we hope to overcome, it is not a 
small comfort to us to be assured that we have the 
cordial sympathy and earnest prayers of our breth- 
ren in the faith beyond the Atlantic. We are well 
pleased to know that you, who have already trod the 
same difficult path which we are treading now, hav- 
ing nearly a century ago actually made the experi- 
ments which we are cae at the present, are 
watching us with interest and affection. We shall 
find in our recollection of this fact another motive 
to approve ourselves not altogether unworthy of our 
place in that great Christian communion to-which 
we belong. Nor shall we cease to pray that the 
Church Apostolical and Evangelical, Catholic and 
Reformed, like our own, which is the best hope of a 
great Christian future for America, may abound 
more and more in all wisdom and knowledge, and in 
all gifts and pie of the Spirit, and may more and 
more perfectly fulfil that great work for which we 
believe it was ordained. We remain your faithful 
brethren in Christ. 

Signed by the Primate of All Ireland on behalf 
of the General Synod. 


The total amount of money which had been 
received and subscribed to the sustentation 
fund of the Synod at the beginning of 1872 
was £37,231 14s. 10d. 

The Bennett Judgment.—A decision, which 
it is thought will have an important bearing 
upon the doctrinal position of the Church of 
England, was rendered by the Privy Council 
on the 8th of June, in the case of Sheppard 
against Bennett. This case came up on appeal 
of the complainant from a decision of the 
Court of Arches, which was given on July 23, 
1870. The defendant, the Rev. James Early 
Bennett, Vicar of Frome Selwood, had written 
certain works entitled “‘Some Results of the 
Tractarian Movement in 1833,” and “A Plea 
for Toleration in the Church of England.” 
He was charged in the complaint with having 
maintained in these works “doctrines directly 
contrary or repugnant to the articles and for- 
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mularies of the United Church of England and 
Ireland in relation to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper.” ‘The doctrines which he was 
thus charged with supporting were: 1. That 
the body of Christ is present in the elements 
upon the altar. 2. That the priest makes a 
real offering of Christ to God in the Eucharist. 
8. That adoration is due to Christ in the con- 
secrated bread and wine. Mr. Bennett had, 
in a third edition of one of his works, modified 
the language in which the doctrine of the real 
presence had seemed to be implied. The 
phrase ‘“‘the real, actual, and visible presence 
of our Lord upon the altars of our churches” 
was changed so as to read, ‘‘ the real, actual 
presence of our Lord, under the form of bread 
and wine, upon the altars of our churches,” 
So, also, while Mr. Bennett, in his first edition, 
had used the words, ‘‘who myself adore, and 
teach the people to adore, the consecrated 
elements, believing Christ to be in them,” he 
said in his third edition, ‘‘ who myself adore, 
and teach the people to adore, Christ present 
in the elements under the form of bread and 
wine.” He had further explained that his 
meaning in writing the original passage was 
the same as that which was conveyed in the 
words substituted, and that he had willingly 
adopted a new form of expression in order to 
avoid the different construction to which the 
words first used were liable. 

The Dean of Arches held in his decision of 
July 23, 1870, that the original language of 
Mr. Bennett’s works, standing by itself, would 
have rendered him liable to conviction of of- 
fence against the laws of the Church, but that 
his subsequent corrections and explanations 
altered its bearing to a sufficient degree to re- 
lieve him froma penalty. Concerning the doc- 
trine of sacrificial worship, the dean decided 
that Mr. Bennett had not exceeded the liberty 
which the law allows on that subject. The 
complainant appealed against the decision to 
the judiciary committee of the Privy Council. 

The final arguments in the case were heard 
by the committee in November, 1871. The 
decision was read by the Archbishop of York, 
in behalf of the Lord Chancellor, on the 8th of 
June following. In regard to the charge that 
Mr. Bennett had taught the doctrine of the 
real presence of the body of Christ in the ele- 
ments upon the altar, the court first showed 
that the articles and catechism of the Church 
teach that the body of Christ is “‘ given, taken, 
and eaten in the supper, after a heavenly and 
spiritual manner,” and that the mean whereby 
it is received and eaten is faith. It then de- 
clared that, although the assertion by Mr. Ben- 
nett of a “real, actual, objective” presence, 
did indeed introduce terms not found in the 
articles or formularies, it did not appear to as- 
sert expressly, or by necessary implication, a 
presence other than spiritual, nor to be neces- 
sarily contradictory to the 28th Article of Re- 
ligion. ) 

It was urged for the appellant that the 
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Church recognizes only one body of Christ, 
the natural and glorified body, which is “in 
heaven, and not here;” that, therefore, the 
only presence which can be held consistent 
with the declaration is a presence to the soul 
of the communicant; and that “no mode or 
manner of presence is conceivable, which can 
reconcile the proposition that the true body 
of Christ is in the elements, with the propo- 
sition that the natural body is in heaven, and 
not here.” The court replied: “Their lord- 
ships are of opinion that these inferences, 
whether probable or not, are by no means of 
that plain and certain character which the 
conclusion they are asked to draw from them 
requires. The matters to which they relate 
are confessedly not comprehensible, or very 
imperfectly comprehensible, by the human un- 
derstanding; the province of reasoning as ap- 
plied to them is therefore very limited; and 
the terms employed have not, and cannot 
have, that precision of meaning which the 
character of the argument demands; ” and add- 
ed: “The respondent has nowhere alleged 
in terms a corporal presence of the natural 
body of Christ in the elements; he has never 
affirmed that the body of Christ is present in a 
‘corporal’ or natural ‘manner.’ On the con- 
trary, he has denied this, and he speaks of the 
presence in which he believes as ‘spiritual,’ 
‘supernatural,’ ‘sacramental,’ ‘ mystical,’ ‘ in- 
effable.’ ” 

On the second ‘charge, namely, that Mr. 
Bennett had taught that the priest makes a 
real offering of Christ in the Eucharist, the 
Council decided that the doctrine of the real 
sacrifice is not taught in the articles or formu- 
laries of the Church, and remarked: 

It is not lawful for a clergyman to teach that the 
sacrifice or offering of Christ, upon the Cross, or the 
redemption, propitiation, or satisfaction wrought by 
it, is or can be repeated in the ordinance of ‘the 
Lord’s Supper. It is well known, however, that, by 
many divines of eminence, the word sacrifice has 
been applied to the Lord’s Supper in the sense not 
of a true propitiatory or atoning sacrifice, effectual 
as a satisfaction for sin, but ofa rite which calls to 
remembrance and represents before God that one 
true sacrifice. (A passage was then read from Bishop 
Bull in illustration.) To apply the word sacrifice in 
the sense in which Bishop Bull has used it to the or- 
dinance of the Lord’s Supper, though it may be lia- 
ble to abuse and misapprehension, does not appear 
to be a contravention of any proposition legitimately 
deducible from the Thirty-ninth Article. It is not 
clear to their lordships that the respondent has so 
used the word sacrifice as to contradict the language 
of the Articles. 


On the charge that Mr. Bennett had taught 
that adoration is due to the consecrated bread 
and wine, the court ruled that the doctrine so 
described is contrary to Jaw, and must be con- 
demned. But they admitted, as the Dean of 
Arches had done, Mr. Bennett’s explanation of 
his language, and did not consider themselves 
called upon to condemn him. 

One charge yet remained, in the form of a 
specification, that Mr. Bennett had maintained 
that adoration is due to Christ, present upon 
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the altars, ‘under the form of bread and wine, 
on the ground that under their veil is the sa- 
cred body and blood of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” Upon this the court ruled : 


The Declaration of Kneeling states that, by the 
direction that the communicants shall receive the 
consecrated elements kneeling, ‘‘no adoration is in- 
tended or ought to be done either to the sacramental 
bread and wine there bodily received, or to any 
corporal presence of Christ’s natural Flesh and 
Blood.”? According to this declaration, neither the 
elements nor any corporal presence of Christ therein 
ought to be adored. The 28th Article lays down 
that *‘ the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not 
by Christ’s ordinance, reserved, carried about, lifted 
up, or worshipped.’? In the 25th Article it had 
been affirmed that ‘‘the Sacraments were not or- 
dained by Christ to be pares upon, or to be carried 
about, but that we should duly use them.” It was 
laid down in Martin vs. Mackonochie that such acts 
as the elevation of the cup and paten, and kneeling 
and prostration of the minister before them, were 
unlawful. If the charge against Mr. Bennett were 
that he had performed an outward act of adoration 
on any occasion in the service, the principles laid 
down in Martin vs. Mackonochie would apply to this 
ease. Such an act could not be done except in the 
service, because the Sacrament may not be ‘re- 
served.’? But evenif the respondent’s words are a 
confession of an unlawful act, it is questionable 
whether such a confession would amount to false 
doctrine. Some of their lordships have doubted 
whether the word ‘“‘adore,’’? though it seems to 

oint rather to acts of worship, such as are forbid- 

en by the 28th Article, may not be construed to re- 
fer to mental adoration, or prayers addressed to 
Christ present spiritually in the Sacrament, which 
does not necessarily imply any adoration of the con- 
secrated elements, or of any corporal or natural pres- 
ence therein. Upon the whole, their lordships, not 
without doubts and division of opinions, have come 
to the conclusion that this charge is not so clearly 
made out as the rules which govern penal proceed- 
ings require. Mr. Bennett is entitled to the benefit 
of any doubt that may exist. His language has been 
rash, but, as it appears to the majority of their lord- 
ships that his words can be construed so as not to 
be plainly repugnant to the two passages articled 
against them, their lordships will give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt that has been raised. 


The appeal was dismissed. 

The Church Congress—The Church Con- 
gress is a voluntary body, and possesses no 
authority for legislative or judicial action. Its 
meetings for 1872 were held at Leeds. They 
commenced on the 8th of October, and con- 
tinued during fourdays. The most prominent 
of the topics discussed were: ‘* The Parochial 
System _of the Church;” ‘* Lay Codperation ;” 
“* Vital Christianity as affected by the Present 
State of Science and Civilization ;” ‘“ The 
Church in its relation to the State and Non- 
Conformists;” “The Just Principle of the 
Church’s Comprehensiveness in Matters of 
Doctrine and Ritual ;” ‘“‘ The Deepening of the 
Spiritual Life ;* ‘ Sunday-Schools;” and 
“The Duty of the Church with regard to 
Elementary Schools and their Inspection in Re- 
ligious Knowledge.” 

The Agitation for Reform.—A large public 
meeting was held in London on the 15th of 
February, in support of measures for reform 
in the Church of England, and in opposition 
to the movement for disestablishment. Lord 
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Castleton presided. Dean Stanley was the 
principal speaker. Resolutions were adopted: 

1. That the reform and not the disestablishment 
of the Church of England should be the policy of the 
present time; 2. That in the opinion.of this meeting 
the propositions of the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
Convocation, which have for their object increased 
liberty in the use of the sri 'boe ook services, 
should receive the sanction of the. Legislature; 3. 
That it is desirable that the creed commonly called 
the Creed of St. Athanasius should no longer be 
recited in the public services of the Church ; 4. That 
it is desirable to give the laity in parishes, by 
means of a representative organization, some voice 
in the introduction of changes in the Church services 
within the law, and facilities for taking further part 
in the local administration of the Church; 5. That it 
is desirable that the serious attention of Churchmen 
should be turned to amendments in the system of 
patronage, a reformed constitution of Convocation, . 
and other questions of Church reform, 


The Bishopric of Madagascar.—The English 
Church papers reported, in April, that through 
the interposition of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, an amicable arrangement had been effect- 
ed between the persons who were interested in 
the movement to secure the appointment of a 
bishop to Madagascar and the London Mis- 
sionary Society. This Society had opposed 
the appointment of the bishop, in the fear that 
the introduction of another ecclesiastical body 
to the natives of Madagascar might unsettle 
the minds and disturb the faith of the con- 
verts. The Church Missionary Society had 
also opposed the appointment on the ground 
that the setting up of a rival ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in Madagascar—a field in which the 
London Society had heretofore labored exclu- 
sively—would be a violation of the comity of 
missions. It was said to have been agreed, 
on the part of the promoters of the Episcopal 
appointment, that the bishop, should adminis- 
ter to the spiritual interests of the English resi- 
dents on the island, and that he might estab- 
lish missions among the heathen population, 
but that he should abstain from direct interfer- 
ence with the Christian missions already estab- 
lished. With this understanding, the London 
Missionary Society was understood to withdraw 
its opposition to the appointment of a bishop. 

After much canvassing, a suitable person 
was found upon whom to confer the office, and 
arrangements were fully made for his conse- 
cration by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
when at the last moment, very near the end 
of the year, Mr. Gladstone, on behalf of the 
Crown, refused the license. Without this li- 
cense the Archbishop was unable to proceed 
further. <A brief history of the efforts to select 
a bishop for this see is of interest in connec- - 
tion with these facts. When the formation of 
the bishopric of Madagascar was first contem- 
plated, proposals were made to the Rev. Wil- 
liam Ellis, a missionary of the London Mission- 
ary Society, that he be ordained by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and consecrated to the 
Episcopal office. Mr. Ellis declined this prop- 
osition. Negotiations were then opened with 
a gentleman who is described as “‘now one of 
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her Majesty’s chaplains,” whose name is not 
given, but they were without result. The 
bishopric was then offered to the Rev. R. H. 
Baynes, Vicar of St. Michael’s, Coventry. He 
at first accepted it. The Church Missionary 
Society now interposed, and declared that their 
agents would be instructed not to place them- 
selves under the new bishop’s jurisdiction. 
Thereupon Mr. Baynes, after consultation with 
his diocesan (the Bishop of Worcester), deter- 
mined not to have any thing more to do with 
the bishopric. After several other efforts had 
been made to arrange matters, it was under- 
stood that the formation of the bishopric had 
been definitely determined upon, and the Rey. 
Henry Rowley was nominated to the see. Mr. 
Rowley had long been connected with the 
Universities Mission to Central Africa, and had 
labored there with Bishop Tozer; he had also 
labored zealously in the formation of the mis- 
sion of St. George’s-in-the-East. Itis he whose 
consecration Mr. Gladstone has defeated. 
Correspondence on Church Union in South 
Africa.—A correspondence took place near 
the close of the year 1871 between Bishop 
Gray, of Cape Town, and the Rev. Dr. Faure, 
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Dutch Church in South Africa, with reference 
to a union of the two Churches. It originated 
in the passage of a resolution by the English 
Episcopal Synod in favor of such union. The 
Dutch Synod responded with an expression of 
willingness to consider the subject. Bishop 
Gray in his letters mentioned as the points on 
which the two Churches are agreed, the ac- 
ceptance of the inspired Scriptures, of a written 
liturgy, and of the necessity of creeds. Dr. 
Faure spoke of the English Prayer-Book and 
Episcopacy as points to which the Reformed 
Dutch Church would make objection. The 
correspondence assumed the form of an argu- 
ment on the parity of bishops and presbyters, 
and the claims of the Book of Common Prayer. 
It soon appeared that organic union could not 
be obtained. Dr. Faure then, on behalf of 
the Reformed Dutch Church, made proposi- 
tions for an exchange of pulpits, for a system 
of united prayer, and for codperation in the 
circulation of the Bible, and in other forms of 
Christian activity. The English bishop de- 
clined these propositions, because, he said, 
‘“‘ Whatever it is that keeps us apart unfits us, 
in my estimation, to be at once safe and out- 
spoken teachers of each other’s people.” 

Free Ohureh of England.—After the an- 
nouncement of the decision in the Bennett 
case, the secretaries of the Free Church of 
England issued an address, in which they 
stated that that Society was organized chiefly 
to oppose ritualism, and to unite the laity in 
the government as well as the work of the 
Church. They claimed as an advantage for 
their organization that the Evangelical clergy 
of the Established Church are debarred by ec- 
clesiastical regulations from going into parishes 
where ritualism prevails, whereas the Free 
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Church of England is free to enter any parish 
with a revised Prayer-Book, from which the 
sacerdotal element is erased, and can conduct 
sound Protestant services. The Society had 
already expended £15,000 in establishing such 
services, and they asked £50,000 more to ex- 
tend the movement so far as might be neces- 
sary. The policy of the leaders of the Society, 
as it is indicated in its address, and as it is 
shown in their subsequent proceedings, is to 
induce the Evangelical clergy to maintain 
their position. against ritualism within the 
Church of England, while they accept the aid 
of the Free Church in the parishes into which 
they cannot themselves go. 

The tenth annual convocation of the Free 
Church of England was held in London on the 
25th and 26th of June. A code of by-laws 
was adopted. Five ministers were ordained 
after the forms of the revised Prayer-Book. 
In these forms the doctrine of the apostolic 
succession is ignored. The report of the 
Council “dealt vigorously with the Bennett 
judgment, and characterized it as a tortuous 
defence of ritualism.” 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC (La Repfsrica 
ARGENTINA), an independent state of South 
America, extending from the twenty-second 
to the forty-first parallel of south latitude, 
and from 58° to'71° 17’ west longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by Bolivia; on the east 
by Paraguay, Brazil, Uruguay, and the Atlantic; 
on the south by the Atlantic Ocean and Pata- 
gonia, from which latter it is separated by the 
Rio Negro; and on the west by the Cordillera 
of the Andes, which forms the dividing line be- 
tween the Argentine and Chilian Republics. 
The Argentines dispute with Chili the right 
to the territory south of the Rio Negro as far 
as Tierra del Fuego, according to the original 
division by Spain; and Bolivia urges its claim 
to that part of the Gran Chaco bounded by the 
rivers Bermejo and Paraguay. The republic 
is divided into fourteen provinces, which, with 
their areas and population, according to the 
last census, are as follows: 


PROVINCES. Area, sq.m. | Pop. 
LITTORAL OR RIVERINE PROVINCES. 
Buenos Ayrag,... ese aveass op csaeresete 70,000 | 521,653 
Corrientes 5 icici. coos’ oc cies, nattiaretle Be 60,000 | 130,868 
MGBERA Rf og 5 raid dies s ediore Seaeee setae 4 50,000 | 122,476 
Saat PGlo: Pcie apaetsdasaiaw pee dene nes 20,000 85,848 
ANDINE PROVINCES. . 
Oatamorce iss 0s ite ssé seals de’ dimiessere « 85,000 81,269 
MONGOZES. so. sc scksleidp canintetsaeedeae 65,000 67,393 
PIOUS cores ees einen ole gaan e arene 3 35,000 52,982 
San Sean 5 oes s et bese eee. | 83,000 66,360 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
GEPAGUE Ro. wav ccmes Paks wclepasaisgiedem es 60,000 | 287,294 
Pare Enis ors ee Sh acc sc dettvis dec edwstenes 20,000 56,509 
Santiago del Estero.............+-++- 85,000 | 140,538 
ALOT TTI Sse ARN: SRE a eae eee ae 28,000 | 126,040 
NORTHERN PROVINCES. 

Sa oe. i Peaatahr Saga Nae deb i0 50 50,000 | 97,675 
ORES ai dig aia oh, iu: eiwisls ao Siedngs ania seo 30,000 | 40,429 

TE GLNLatels eutuld ce Wejisit +.a.ahe ene 591,000 |1,827,334 
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These figures show an increase of 146 per 
cent. as compared with the census of 1836. 
All the capitals bear the names of their re- 
spective provinces, except that of Entre-Rios, 
which is Concepcion (La Concepcion del Uru- 
guay). The chief towns, with their population 
in 1869, are contained in the following table: 


Capitals. Pop. Capitals. Pop. 
Buenos Ayres....... 177,787 | Cordoba. ............ 28, 
Corrientes........... 10,670 | San Luis....... .... 8,748 
Concepcion ........ . 6,513 | Santiago............ 7,775 
SOUS TO. cosas ane 10,670 | Tucuman............ 17,488 
Catamarca........... 5,718 | Salta... .........e0e 11,716 
Mendoza.........+0+ 8,184 | Vajayicss. ies ieieds 8,072 
Tia Rioja. iceisuwnser 4,489 ee 
San Jan... bs. <eue> 8,353 TOU se! ss ston 804,596 


The current of immigration still flows unin- 
terruptedly to the Argentine shores, and is ever 
on the increase. The number of immigrants 
in 1863 was 10,400; in 1864, 11,682; in 1865, 
11,770; in 1866, 13,960; in 1867, 23,900; in 
1868, 29,384; in 1869, almost 38,000; in 1870, 
$9,667; in 1871, 31,614; and the arrivals in 
1872 showed still swelling numbers. The de- 
crease in 1871 is attributed to the epidemic 
which visited the republic in the early part of 
the year. The principal centres of immigra- 
tion are Buenos Ayres, Santa Fé, Entre-Rios, 
Corrientes, Salta, and San Juan. The foreign 
population in Buenos Ayres was set down in 
1869 at 250,000, made up of the following 
elements: Italians, 70,000; Basques, 40,000; 
French, 30,000; Spaniards, 30,000; Irish, 
30,000; English and Scotch, 10,000; Ger- 
mans, 10,000; other nationalities, 30,000. The 
Italians, who are the most numerous class of 
foreigners, number at present in the province 
of Buenos Ayres 60,000, upward of 40,000 of 
whom (or about one-fourth of the entire popu- 
lation) are in the city. The colonies in the 
various parts of the country, and especially 
those of Santa Fé, are in a very flourishing 
condition. A bill was to be laid before Con- 
gress for the creation of a land-office for the 
sale and distribution of Government lands. 
President, Domingo F. Sarmiento, elected 
October 12, 1868, for six years; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. A. Alsina; Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. H. Frias (June, 1872); of Foreign Affairs, 
Dr. C. Tejedor; of Finance, L. L. Dominguez; 
of Justice, Public Worship, and Public Instruc- 
tion, N. Avellaneda; of War, Colonel M. de 
Gainza. The governors, etc., of the fourteen 
provinces were as follows: 


Buenos Ayres.............000s Dr. M. Acosta (May, 1872, 
for 3 years). 

Minister of the Interior...... Dr. F. Pinedo. 
Minister of Finance......... F. B. Madero 

REBUPIMEON ibscc cs saesenvuset ste F, Galindes. 

RPINOGDA. Cia. s vo vix dbo ks oaeiiecet . A. Alvarez 

Se a on ac a caeccaswat M. VY. Gelabert. 

EMER ssovereastusséstescss L. Echague. 

Me notes ascd bee ss cael Cuutk ve P. J. Portal. 

NUE nok hi 5 2, 43 o'e oo Sareincep L. Castellano, 

EMER eavedescsepndencts cies A. Villanueva. 

2 a a ie oe Ge B. Zorrilla. 

SMP She vi'chcistencchecnés V. Videla. 

ee Mn eee J. R. Luzero y Sosa. 
OU dese s v5 aes dpe vander Dr. S. de Iriondo. 

Santiago del Estero............ L. Frias. 

Mig Tr is ee P, Helguera. 


The following table shows the state of the 
finances during the years 1870-71: 


TMgort Gutlos. ...csseckevawterke sdae pinch ss is, $13,000,000 
Export duties... A isseecos amie wencae ever. ss 2,150,000 
SEOTARG. 1.3... onoe -wiesanemeEttan Waamis wen hele 500,000 
Stanip duties... «. <ceaabedew eles diecieeevccu si 280,000 
Postal service.’ s2isseGaletss nae cup das ees se 120,0C0 
Telegraphs ,:. ..iciskiecekn eh aap Atlee vlan 3 be Ke 80,000 
SUNGVICS: .5 on cessebs Mined Atle Mae sae pics yox's's 80,000 
Dotal . si, sae debndeetecs apt eeecd ce nteks $16,160,000 
EXPENDITURE, 
Bloating debtiictarsccn sas soe eiicat vara oxen $8,800,000 
Interest and amortization of the consolidated 
GEM sales te ob cate catinghte kame Pup sna) ase 7,816,601 
Department of the Interior.................. + 1,757,492 
Foreign Department... 0... secscecesepeccececes 121,172 
Finances scis ces ves bem asseanes cea k tay Pawo wlan © 2,126,676 
Justice, Public Worship, and Public Instruc- 
WGN eirici dese ta acks Sa p.tcn nite eeeat boas. © 1,084,735 
ATMY ANGINAVY Ss veclsn cceRots diete ep staat yeni 5,103,362 
Total sss; bslncidcanide he ab omaciec slp ». $26,810,038 
DONE: ck Sere eves $10,650,038. 
FOREIGN DEBT OF 1871. 
British Loan of 1824, @ 6 per cent............ $4,144,910 
British Loan of 1824, @ 3 per cent............ 022, 
Horélon debt 3 sacswess ccwee on pie bain aody sane ~ 1,921,220 
Britishloan: of I868 4. .s.ecseposeescwebssetey 11,552,730 
Debt to Brazil.............. sishevbn ec cekht ace -821,120 
Loan negotiated in London, April 30, 1871, 
with Murrieta & Co. @ 8836 ( per cent. in- 
terest and 23g per cent. amortization)...... 80,000,000 
Tota) foreign Gedt i005 5355 Soeicb oe eevee $53,962,970 
Oldsdebts ts inshoddessse suns 16,608,417 
Home debt...~ Loan from Wauklyn & Co., of 
{ Buenos Ayres, June 10,1871. 6,000,000 


Total national debt........-..eeese0ecees $76,571,387 


The national debt in 1871-’72 was $87,500,- 
000; in 1862 it was but $15,000,000. 

Besides the national budget, each of the 
fourteen provinces has its own special budget; 
that of Buenos Ayres amounts annually to 
$2,000,000. 

According to the various custom-house re- 
turns, the total exports for the republic amount- 
ed, in 1871, to $26,753,213; and the total 
imports to $46,624,766. A 

The exports and imports for Buenos Ayres 
alone were as follows: 


EXPORTS. 
BG O8y bane srces ied ee ehhh ie tock aes ee peas . $7,200,000 
Se end ifars (Mutria)...c 0.50. A wcceee 2,000,000 
Woke tod, Sou ook ade se nana eae 5,900,000 
600,000 
5,900,000 
--+- 1,000,000 
AD inal MrORUGES, « . cid ih a's: pin Guite’s Oh bcd RR 500,000 
Ostrich-feathera..s sis sec odds poses add cues ote» 100,000 
SHndreR AE. Aue. ahensuh cena toes see eee 100,000 
"ROLL 3 sc fos s tere bie deans ovement. $23,300,000 
IMPORTS 

Groat Britain. .s<.2. ihc bsiweses ache aeens $11,500,000 

Belgium ..6 Fes ive Ak ates ORE dara Seats 1,270, 

BAG S . iiwhiesits Fos cu gen hee ec cee eeieae ee 2,680, 
ODI». «sands a hs Gare heae ee eiales een east ree oe 570,000 
HTANGO, 0.50 30 sks cea See eee CEE ee eee 12,270,000 
WOMAN) 3, Jc. iss 0s oo he eee e Ee oe Ses ee = 1,240,000 
Maly sis. 2) ovis sss baa yeaa teeta stab ak 1,510,000 
German Btates.; 5.04. westesBen chee eat ee crete 1,300,000 
bd RSS Ninis Sect Lb SHEDS MEINE Maley nat ee 2,110,000 
atted Statoss, 2.5. «cies Piles tua toek vcsbaceke 2,620,000 

DYQOURY: os isis a vcspte bak Eee ete cw chs oeee ee 1,250, 
Ofher countries, :3Uy. wesc atom vous cate eee 690,000 
DEBI oni 6 25:5 e's ofa s'p eee bapa se ae $39,010,000 

Total value of the exports and imports for 

Buenos Ayres. ... ..)...'s..cbss ive gens eeeen 62,310,000 
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These returns are, however, practically for 
ten months only, all mercantile movement 
having been suspended for two months in 
consequence of the late plague. It is also be- 
lieved that, if the value of smuggled goods 


were added to the imports, the total would 


reach 60 millions; while the exports, if full 
account were taken of the produce that actual- 
ly leaves the country, would be little short of 
85 millions; thus showing an aggregate trade 
of 95 instead of 73 millions for the republic. 

Great Britain stands foremost in the list of 
nations trading with the republic, the total 
value of the commerce between the two coun- 
tries being 214 millions; next in order is 
France, 94 millions; next comes Belgium, 74 
millions; then the United States, 5%; while 
the trade with Paraguay (4 million) is the least 
important of all. 

The importations from Brazil, Chili, and 
Uruguay, mainly comprise European merchan- 
dise transshipped in those countries. Strange 
to say, the trade with Chili is greater than 
with Brazil; and that with the United States 
is more extensive than the trade with Spain 
and Italy together. Belgium usually held the 
first rank in the Argentine export tables, until 
1871, when England took the lead. On com- 
paring 1871 with 1870, it is observed that 
France fell off one-half both in imports and 
exports; England from 10 to 12 per cent.; the 
United States one-third in imports; Germany 
and Spain one-fourth ; while Belgium remained 
stationary; Italy increased by one-third, Chili 
one-fourth; and Uruguay nearly doubled. The 
total decline in trade caused by the yellow- 
fever plague was over 104 millions, the port 
of Buenos Ayres showing only 47} millions, 
against 62 for the previous year. In normal 
times about 83 per cent. of the whole trade of 
the republic is done through the port of 
Buenos Ayres; Rosaria stands for 8, and the 
remaining ports for 9 per cent. The major 
part of the exports to Chili are by way of 
Mendoza, and pass duty free. It is remark- 
able that little has hitherto been done to render 
the vast mineral resources of the Argentine 
States profitable to the nation. ‘In 1871, the 
value of silver, lead, and copper, sent from all 
parts of the republic, did not reach $450,000. 
In spite of wars, epidemics, droughts, and 
other obstacles to the material development 
of the country,” writes his Excellency Sr. Don 
Mannel R. Garcia, Argentine minister to the 
United States, “the exports have quadrupled in 
quantity, and quintupled in value in the sev- 
enteen years from 1853 to 1870.” In ef- 
fect, the exports of the former years, comprising 
ox-hides, horse-hides, tallow, wool, sheepskins 
and jerked beef, amounted to 97,453 tons, at a 
value of $6,990,770; while the figures for the 
latter year were 397,722 tons, and $39,294,690. 
This increase, large as it may appear, rep- 
resents but a small proportion of the products 
of the country, the mineral and agricultural 
resources of which have not yet been devel- 
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oped, for want of hands, capital, and suitable 
roads. Official reports show the exports of 
animal products to have been in the propor- 
tion of $22.50 for each inhabitant in the prov- 
ince of Buenos Ayres alone in 1858, $60 in 
1860, and $80 in 1870. A significant fact is 
that of the freighting of a vessel in November 
last for the export of wheat, 1872 being the 
first year in which that cereal ceased to be 
imported into the republic. 

The interior is in the enjoyment of perfect, 
tranquillity; and a hopeful sign of the times 
is the rapid decay of that spirit of guachoism 
which in former days was so injurious to 
the permanent and industrial interests of the 
country. The new wool-clip promised to be 
exceedingly plentiful, and command prices 
nowise inferior to those of former days. Pas- 
toral investments appear to be more profitable 
than ever, and sheep-farming especially to 
be in a very prosperous condition. If, during 
the long depression, estancieros were obliged 
to sell sheep at ruinously low prices, some of 
them even retiring from the business bank- 
rupt and discouraged, the recent rise in values 
has largely benefited their more fortunate 
successors: sheep, once sold in large flocks at 
3 reals a head, now bring 12, and many buyers 
have actually cleared the purchase-money out 
of the profits of the first shearing. The cul- 
ture of tobacco has so far been attended with 
fair success, and promises to be one day an 
important industry in the republic. Machines 
for the manufacture of beet-sugar had been 
received from England for the Alexandra col- 
ony, admirably situated on the banks of the 
Rio Javier, in the Gran Chaco. The value 
of land, not only in Buenos Ayres City, but in 
the outlying camp, is steadily on the advance; 
as an instance of which may be mentioned the 
recent sale of a square league, some sixty 
miles from the city, for $125,000, a price far 
beyond any hitherto obtained for that kind of 
property. , 

In financial circles, the project of the con- 
version of the Provincial Bank having been 
disposed of, the all-important one of establish-- 
ing a National Bank absorbs the general at- 
tention; and a charter has lately received 
legislative sanction. In September the Senate 
lad unanimously passed the first reading of 
the bill for the building of six new lines of 
railway for the upper provinces, to connect 
them with Chili on the one side, and Buenos 
Ayres on the other. These lines were to be 
of 40-inch gauge, and about 1,600 miles long, 
the estimated cost being $50,000,000 (about 
£10,000,000). The Government was author- 
ised to bind the National Treasury to a 
guarantee of 7 per cent. A bill had passed 
the provincial Senate granting a bonus of 
£1,000 and 2,200 acres of land for every mile 
of the proposed railway from Tandil to Bahia 
Blanca (190 miles), which will be the completion 
of the great Southern line. The law author- 
ising the Dolores extension had been passed, 
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with a bonus of £500 per mile to the com- 
pany. The prospectus had also been published 
and subscriptions called, for the Northern line 
to Rosario (189 miles), and branches, embracing 
in all 500 miles. The works were expected 
shortly to commence on the Port Campana 
Railway (40 miles) to provide a suitable port on 
the Parani. The Ensenada Railway was fin- 
ished, and was to be opened to public trattic 
before the close of the year. Besides the pro- 
posed railway by the Planchon, a project is 
on foot for building another, 800 miles farther 
north, from San Juan into Chili, at an esti- 
mated cost of £12,000 per mile, the Argentine 
and Chilian Governments giving a guarantee 
of 7 per cent. on their parts respectively. An 
appropriation of $200,000 had been made for 
the erection and improvement of public offices 
in Buenos Ayres and some of the other pro- 
vincial capitals. The works on the Tucuman 
Railway were expected to be commenced tow- 
ard the end of October. A remarkable aug- 
mentation was reported in the traffic receipts 
of the Central Argentine Railway; the receipts 
for the month of June were almost $66,000, be- 
ing an increase of 60 per cent. in the passenger 
and 17 per cent. in the freight traffic, as com- 
pared with the corresponding month in 1871. 
The gross increase for the year is, however, 
not over 14 per cent. The line to the Rio 
Ouarto was to be opened by the end of the 
year; and the works on the line from Mercedes 
to Concordia were advancing rapidly. The 
transandine telegraph, establishing communi- 
cation between Buenos Ayres and Santiago, 
the Chilian capital, was inaugurated in July, 
and continued in uninterrupted operation. 
Telegraph-lines through other parts of the re- 
public are in active process of construction, 
and there are numerous lines projected; 
among others, one from Montevideo to Rio 
Grande do Sul, in Brazil; which, thanks to 
the submarine cable already laid to Monte- 
video, will place Buenos Ayres in telegraphic 
connection with Rio de Janeiro, and ere long 
with Europe, it being affirmed that a cable 
from the Brazilian capital and Lisbon will be 
completed in the course of 1873. In January, 
1870, there were but two horse-car railways 
in the city of Buenos Ayres, with an aggre- 
gate length of 4,780 metres; the city has at 
present nine lines, covering 106,687 metres. 
Some 16,000 metres more are in process of 
construction; and more new companies are 
about to be formed. 

The army of the Argentine Republic, exclu- 
sive of the militia and national guard of Buenos 
Ayres, is composed of 6,482 men: 2,909 in- 
fantry, 2,861 horse, and 712 artillery. There 
are 29 generals, 273 commandants, and 263 
officers. The republic has seven vessels-of- 
war, one of which mounts 12 guns. 

The shipping statistics for 1871 show an ag- 
gregate of 1,526,281 tons, four-fifths of which 
refer to Buenos Ayres, and the remainder to 
the other ports, This is exclusive of the 
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coasting-trade. There were, in all, 1,628 
steamers, and 2,410 sailing-vessels; the na- 
tionalities and tonnage were distributed as 


follows: ‘ 
NATIONALITY. Steam, Sail, 
Bnolish <3: i.) Seen ska eee eerste. 821,084 | 201,779 
Ttalian:. ...\¢J, cl aten caleheaw aa <tee 159,836 99,975 
E'rench 3; vies ke ahele sivas ete eels a 17,496 98,843 
‘Vari0us i>. cssepmes tes ceapeeacr ea er 260,112 | 307,156 
Total acavcecseceemecares cone 818,528 | '07,'753 


The number of steamers plying monthly 
between the various European ports and the 
Plata was to be extended from about 20 to 25 
by the opening of the present year; 14 of 
these were to be English. Negotiations were 
being made between the Argentine and Uru- 
guayan Governments for a new Sanitary Con- 
vention. 

The port of Ensenada will, it is expected, 
shortly be opened, and the bar removed; for 
which purpose Congress seemed disposed to 
make an appropriation of $500,000. 

Strenuous efforts were being made to im- 
prove the sanitary condition of the city of 
Buenos Ayres. A committee was appointed 
during the year to inquire into the matter and 
report upon the practicability of establishing 
a thorough system of drainage in the city 
(street sewerage having been hitherto unknown 
here), and furnishing the latter with a supply 
of potable water adequate to the necessities 
of the population. 

The combined energies of the national and 
provincial Governments are sedulously em- 
ployed to promote the progress of public edu- 
cation. The University of Cérdoba and the 
colleges (Colegios Nacionales) have so far 
given results at least equal to those predicted 
by the warmest defenders of the system; the 
aggregate number of professors in these col- 
leges is 170, and that of the students 2,600. 
A normal school for teachers has been estab- 
lished in Parand, and has already over 60 
pupils on its roll. . 

In 1872 there were in the whole republic 
1,407 schools, public and private (exclusive of 
the university and colleges); but these were 
attended by only 81,183 children, out of 468,- 
987 children between the ages of 6 and 15 
years. In other words, 391,990 children be- 
tween 6 and 15 years of age had not yet taken 
the first steps in education. Two ecclesiasti- 
cal seminaries are supported by the national 
Government, one in Buenos Ayres, the other 
in Cérdoba. The Astronomical Observatory 
in Cérdoba, under the direction of Mr. B. A. 
Gould, from the United States, was inaugu- 
rated in October, 1871, by the President of 
the Republic. There are in the republic 21 
public libraries, inclusive of the Biblioteca Na- 
cional, established in 1870. A national exhibi- 
tion was opened at Cérdoba, October 15, 1871, 
and closed on the 20th of the following Jan- 


_uary. The building was divided into three 


sections; 11,704 objects were exhibited by 
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2,270 Argentines, and 401 foreigners. The 
mineral riches of the country were represent- 
ed by 3,000 specimens of metalliferous stones. 
No less than 471 prizes were awarded by the 
jury. The total cost of the exhibition was 
$365,934.28. 

A singular meteorological phenomenon oc- 
curred at Rosario in December, 1871: a se- 
vere tempest had ended in a shower of stones 
which lasted ten minutes, and caused great 
mischief. The stones varied from the size of 
a nut to that of a pigeon’s-egg. The river 
Paranda had fallen very low; and, strange -to 
say, the Rio Negro, an affluent of the Uruguay, 
had at the same time overflowed its banks, in- 
undating the circumjacent country to a con- 
siderable distance. 

A spirit of revolution was manifested in 
Corrientes during the election for Governor ; 
and an invasion of Entre-Rios by Lopez Jor- 
dan was spoken of. In Martin Garcia, an island 
at the head of the estuary of the Plata, some 
200 prisoners revolted and succeeded in pro- 
curing arms; in the attempt to quell the dis- 
turbance, eight of the rioters were killed, 18 
wounded, and a large number made good their 
escape to Uruguayan territory, where they 
concealed themselves in the woods. The 
question of transferring the seat of govern- 
ment from Buenos Ayres was again agitated 
in the early part of the year, some recom- 
mending Cérdoba, others Rosario, and all 
agreeing upon the expediency of having the 
government in a small quiet town, where it 
would be less exposed to mob-law and coer- 
cion, than in a populons city. 

Extensive coal-mines were discovered at 
Madayer, by Don Felix Klapenback, who thus 
became entitled to the reward of $25,000 
promised by the Argentine Government, for 
such discovery. 

In February Santa Fé had for the, third time 
in the space of a few months been the scene 
of an invasion by the Indians, who devastated 
fields, killed a colonist, and retreated with a 
drove of mares. A fourth invasion took place 
March 4th, when the Indians, numbering from 
2,000 to 3,000, carried away many captives, 
and drove off some 80,000 horned cattle and 
40,000 horses. On the 7th the church and all 
public buildings were full of families, who had 
to sleep on the ground and in the courts, most 
of them being deprived of clothes. General 
Rivas set out with troops in pursuit of the 
savages, 200 of whom were killed when over- 
— The most of the animals were recov- 
ered. 

In February a revolution broke out in Cor- 
rientes headed by two colonels, who, without 
firing a shot, seized the Governor, his minis- 


try, and the military commandant of the city, | 


and threw them into prison. Some chiefs of 
one of the parties in Uruguay participated in 
the movement. <A battle was fought near Cu- 
ruzi OCuatia, in Corrientes, on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, between 3,000 of the insurgents and the 
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national troops under Babiene, the former be- 
ing routed and all their infantry captured. Ba- 
biene was, however, finally defeated in an- 
other encounter with the revolutionists at Ta- 
baco. After the battle, which lasted 20 hours, 
and in which many were killed and -500 
wounded, the commander of the revolutionary 
party set free all the prisoners, including Ba- 
biene. Thus ended the civil war of Corrientes. 
A secret reaction took place in Entre-Rios in 
favor of Lopez Jordan, notwithstanding that 
he had been openly declared to have been the 
cause of all the misfortunes of that country. 
The Indians made frequent predatory excur- 
sions in the province of Cérdoba. ; 
On New-Year’s day the town of Tandil was 
entered by a band of forty gauchos, who dis- 
armed the soldiers on guard, set a prisoner 
free, and shouting, ‘‘ Death to the masons and 
gringoes (foreigners)! ” began a general massa- 
cre, which terminated with the slaughter of 
some thirty-five persons. These gratuitous 
abominations were not perpetrated for the 
purpose of robbery and pillage, but were a 
crusade of religious fanaticism against mason- 
ry; the perpetrators were not criminals, nor 
did they belong to the mobocracy; but war | 
against masonry had long been preached from 
the pulpit; and the Tandil assassins were Cath- 
olics, who believed that in ridding society of 
freemasons they were accomplishing the Di- 
vine will. The leader of the murderous band 
was a Bolivian, who had for some time trav- 
elled through the rural districts proclaiming 
himself to be a saint and prophet sent by God 
from Bethlehem, and possessed of the power 
to cure all manner of infirmitios by the laying- 
on of hands. This Dios-médico (God-physi- 
cian), as he caused himself to be called, had 
found many believers in his pretended virtues, 
not only among the poor and ignorant, but 
also in the ranks of the opulent and influen- 
tial. Nor did the authorities make any move 
to put an end to the imposture until fanaticism 
had reached the culminating point, and nearly 
twoscore of peaceful citizens had perished un- 
der the knife of the assassin. Measures were 
then taken for the apprehension of the mur- 
derers, twenty of whom were taken prisoners, 
including the infamous Dios-médico himself, 
who had assured his followers that no hurt 
could come to them while they were with him. 
Eighteen others were secured some time after- 
ward; of the entire number, fourteen were 
condemned to death, and fifteen to 15 years’ 
imprisonment with hard labor; and their fanat- 
ical leader was shot dead in his prison by the 
populace. As some English families had been 
killed in the Tandil massacre, the results of the 
latter were discussed in the British House of 
Commons; and representations were made 
from the Foreign Office in London to the Ar- 
gentine Government. Earl Granville’s dispatch, 
of June 22d, closes in the following terms: 
The Government of the Republic has heretofore 
shown itself very sensitive in regard to allegations 
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made on behalf of British settlers, namely, that the 
treatment which they experienced at the hands of the 
public authorities, and the insufticiency of the protec- 
tion extended to them against the incursions of law- 
less persons on their properties, were not only contrary 
to the assurances under which they were induced to 
settle in the country, but wholly incompatible with 
what might be reasonably expected from a civilized 

overnment. But the Government of the Republic, 
if it allows such a state of things to continue, must 
reconcile itself not only to the reproaches of other 
nations, whose subjects suffer from its neglect of its 
obvious duties, but also to the loss which it will sus- 
tain in consequence of persons who would otherwise 


. 


be disposed to settle in the country being deterred, 
by the reports which previous settlers may make, 
from exposing themselves to such risks. 


Considerable damage was produced by a 
dearth of water in the province of Santiago, in- 
duceil by a change of course in the Rio Dulce, 
which formerly afforded a plentiful supply of 
water to the suffering districts. The farmers 
purposed petitioning the national Government 
to have the river turned again into its old 
course. The. province of Buenos Ayres was 
visited by a swarm of locusts, which threat- 
ened the country with devastation. The swarm 
lay their eggsin the ground and die; by-and- 
by the young are hatched, and, their appetite 
increasing with their growth, they devour 
every species of vegetable growth, even to the 
twigs and bark of trees. 

A great river was turned out of its bed and 
made to take another. The Rio Bermejo, for- 
merly so full of obstructions to steam naviga- 
tion, was cleared of all obstacles by two Ar- 
gentine engineers, Messrs. Roldan and Molina, 
by emptying into it the waters of the Grand 
Teuco through new canals, and thus changing 
the course of the river; so that parts which 
before were only six inches deep, have now 
three feet of water; and the navigability of 
the Bermejo has been permanently secured. 

Yellow fever appeared at Montevideo in 
March, and, though the cases were not numer- 
ous, the alarm was naturally great in Buenos 
Ayres. Ten cases were soon after reported in 
the latter city, and it was feared that the seeds 
of the disease had been latent there since the 
epidemic of the year before. The Argentine 
ports were immediately closed to all shipping 
from the Oriental Republic; but, fortunately, 
the malady disappeared with the few eases 
mentioned. - 

On the 14th of April it was reported that 
Gail Jordan was on the frontiers of Brazil with 
2,000 men, and sufficient money and arms to 
undertake a campaign for the revival of the 
dream of Artigas and Urquiza, namely, the 
formation of an independent republic with the 
provinces of Corrientes and Entre-Rios, and the 
’ Banda Oriental. 

Congress authorized an appropriation of 
$3,000,000, for the purchase of: monitors and 
arms; the latter to comprise 60,000 Henry ri- 
fles, 20,000 Spencer carbines for cavalry, 20,- 
000 sabres, and 20,000 lances ; besides 10 steel 
guns, whieh will form a total of 25 first-class 
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field-pieces ; and ten 300-pounders, for island 
and coast fortifications. This act led to the 
presumption that the question then at issue 
between the Argentine and Brazilian Govern- 
ments was assuming a more serious character. 

A revolution of enormous proportions in 
Santiago was discovered on the eve of its out- 
break, and in time to frustrate the plans of the 
leader, Arredondo. Two wagon-loads of uni- 
forms, accoutrements, and 20,000 ball-cart- 
ridges, intended for the insurrectionists, were 
seized by the Government troops. Some of 
Arredondo’s emissaries were captured, one of 
the number being a lieutenant of the Seventh 
regiment of the line. 

The Bolivian Government sent a detachment 
of 400 men to occupy the Argentine Chaco, in 
the neighborhood of Salta, where anew Bo- 
livian province had been created. The Argen- 
tine Government had already formally assumed 
jurisdiction over the Chaco, and made Villa. 
Occidental, a Paraguayan town, built upon 
territory which Bolivia asserts to be indisputa- 
bly hers, the capital of the new annexation, 
notwithstanding that the treaty for its cession 
by Paraguay remained, and still remains, unne- 
gotiated. ) 

Privileges were granted in July for the es- 
tablishment of gas-works and horse-car rail- 
ways in the city of Mendoza. = 

The most important international questions 
of the year were with Bolivia, relative to the 
boundary-line between the two republics, Bo- 
livia continuing to urge her claim to the Cha- 
co, as far south as the Rio Bermejo; and that 
with Brazil concerning treaties with Paraguay. 
A note from the Foreign Minister of the repub- 
lic to the Brazilian Cabinet, protesting against 
the right of that Government to negotiate 
treaties with Paraguay without the interven- 
tion of the two other allies, Uruguay and the 
Argentine Republic, and declaring such sep- 
arate negotiation to be a breach of certain ar- 
ticles of the treaty of May 1, 1865, was regard- 
ed as offensive by Dom Pedro’s Government, 
and war for a time seemed imminent. Early 
in July, however, General Mitre arrived at the 
court of St. Christopher’s, empowered to settle 
the questions at issue in the only way then 
remaining to his Government, namely, by as- 
suring the Rio Government that no offence 
had been intentionally offered in Dr. Tejedor’s 
note, which assurance was likewise confirmed 
by another note from Tejedor himself. The 
temperance and diplomatic wisdom which 
presided over the steps mutually taken to 
restore cordial relations between the two 
countries were creditable to both. Thus ter- 
minated the controversy; and the’ Argentine 
Republic was to arrange boundary questions 
by separate negotiation with Paraguay, fol- 
lowing in that respect the example already 
given by Brazil. It was anticipated that the 
Rio Bermejo would be definitively settled upon 
as the western dividing line between Paraguay 
and the Argentine provinces ; in which event, 
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Villa Occidental would naturally be restored 
to Paraguay, and the Brazilian occupation of 
the island of Atajo cease—an occupation so 
offensive to the Argentines. 

ARKANSAS. The political campaign of 
the year in Arkansas was one of peculiar in- 
terest. It was opened by a meeting of the 
Democratic Central Committee at Little Rock, 
on the 2d of March, which called a convention 
of the party, to meet at the same city on the 
19th of June. The chairman of the commit- 
tee, in issuing the call, said: 

In view of the peculiar circumstances and fearful 
exigencies of the times, when every political move- 
ment should be characterized by the utmost caution 

_and circumspection, and when it is so vitally and 
essentially important that wisdom, moderation, and 
dispassionate judgment should influence the conduct 
and action of all men and parties in dealing with the 
great facts of our present political situation, I 
would most earnestly urge upon the people, in elect- 
ing delegates to our proposed convention, to select 
the very best men they can find among them for the 
delicate and responsible duties that will be imposed 
upon them in that eapacity. Let us have a conven- 
tion of delegates who have sufficient intelligence to 
fully realize the situation—sufiicient judgment to ap- 
prehend the real wants and necessities of the people, 
and comprehend the best and most practicablereme- 
dies to be adopted for their relief. 

Soon after, a meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the “ Liberal Republican” party, an 
organization first formed in October, 1869, was 
held, at which delegates were appointed to 
the National Convention at Cincinnati, and a 
State Convention called, to assemble on the 
18th of June. In their address, the commit- 
tee said: 

Believing that the times are auspicious, and the 
public mind prepared for the adoption of such a line 
of policy in the approaching national and State con- 
tests as will insure success to a Liberal party, based 
upon a liberal platform, which, while avoiding the 
errors, follies, and extreme measures of both of the 
old parties, is yet sufficiently wise and comprehen- 
sive to embrace every measure necessary to restore 
purity to the Government, bring about peace and 

armony among the people, and promote all the best 
and highest interests of the eountry, we feel satisfied 
that the people of Arkansas will respond to this call 
in a manner and spirit worthy the great and glorious 
objects contemplated by this and similar movements 
throughout the nation. r 

The regular Republican State Central Com- 
mittee met on the 6th of April, and called aState 
Oonvention for the 18th of May. There was a 
division in the committee at this meeting, the 
places of four members being declared vacant 
on account of a protest against the action of 
the committee, signed by them in 1870. These 
men, and others sympathizing with them, pub- 
lished an address, setting forth the action of 
the committee and the cause of the dissen- 

sion. The other members of the committee, 
who where in the minority, called another 
convention, which they claimed would be that 
of the regular Republican party, which was 
to meet on the 22d of May. 

The first of these conventions, in order of 
time, was that of May 18th, which assembled 
in the Hall of Representatives at Little Rock, 
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and included delegates from all the counties 
but three. Several delegates were colored 
men. A committee was appointed to select del- 
egates to the National Convention at Philadel- 
phia, and resolutions were adopted approving 
of the Administration of President Grant, ex- 
pressing sympathy for Powell Clayton “in 
the assaults which the enemies of the Re-' 
publican party have made upon him,” and 
‘““unshaken confidence in his honesty, ability, 
patriotism, and fidelity to the great Republican 
party;” declaring the appreciation of the 
convention of the ‘thigh character and ability 
displayed in the administration of Hon. O. A. 
Hadley,” and pledging him “the confidence 
and support of the true Republicans of Ar- 
kansas; and repudiating and denouncing ‘the 
action of Joseph Brooks, B. F. Rice, J. L. 
Hodges, and others who are attempting by 
every means in their power to disrupt and dis- 


organize the Republican party of this State ; ” 


and declaring that ‘‘ we consider the action of 
B. F. Rice and the minority of the State 
Central Committee, on the 6th day of April, 
1872, as premeditated, revolutionary, and with- 
out precedent, and done for the express pur- 
pose of accomplishing the disintegration of the 
Republican party, and that we heartily indorse 
the action of the majority of the State Central 
Committee as being eminently wise, patriotic, 
and just.” 

The final resolutions were as follows: 

Resolved, That to those Republicans who are fol- 
lowing after the strange gods set up at Cincinnati we 
are constrained to say, in the words of ‘Horace 
Greeley during the late rebellion, ‘* Erring brothers, 
depart in peace.”’ 

esolved, That the erring brothers of the Republi- 
ean party, who have been led astray by unscrupulous 
and designing cies ial He claiming to be Republi- 
cans, are hereby cordially invited to return into the 
Republican ranks. 

At the convention called by the minority 
of the Republican State Committee, all the 
counties but six were represented, and a full 
ticket of State officers was nominated. This was 
as follows: for Governor, Joseph E. Brooks; 
for Lieutenant-Governor, D. J. Smith; for 
Secretary of State, E. A, Fulton (colored); 
for Auditor, J. R. Berry; for Treasurer, T. J. 
Hunt; for Attorney-General, W. P. Grace; 
for School Superintendent, Thomas Smith ; 
for Justices of the Supreme Court, Wm. M. 
Harrison and John Whytock; for Superin- 
tendent of the Penitentiary, Richard Samuels 
(colored) ; for Congressman at Large, W. J. 
Hynes. A ticket of presidential electors was 
also put in nomination, The following plat- 
form was adopted: 

1. It is the opinion and declaration of this con- 
vention that the ring which controls the State gov- 
ernment, and the bad men who coéperate with them, 
have inflicted upon this State the most corrupt and 
ouesenle government ever tolerated by a free peo- 

e 


2, They have robbed the people of the benefits of 
the ballot by fraudulent registration, ballot-box 
stuffing, and ‘the issuing of false and fraudulent 
certificates as to the results of election, 
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8. They have increased taxation to an enormous 
extent, and, at the same time, increased our State 
indebtedness to millions, without any corresponding 
benefit to the people of the State. : 

4, They have, where in their power, prostituted 
the courts of the State until they have become the 
engines of injustice and political oppression. They 
have required from the officers of the School De- 
partment political services of a most disgraceful 
character, and have ha 4 seriously injured the 
public-school system of the State. 

5. They have fraudulently and corruptly assumed 
patronage which did not belong to them, and have 
most shamelessly abused the patronage intrusted to 
them by the people; therefore, we hold it to be the 
duty of all friends of honest and just government to 
use all fair and honorable means to drive the mis- 
creants from office: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we are in favor of “ universal suf- 
frage, universal amnesty, and honest men for offi- 
cers, 

2, That we are in favor of such legislation as will 
secure to the people an honest election, and a full, 
fair, and free expression at the ballot-box. 

8. That we are in favor of a reduction of taxation 
to the actual amount necessary to an honest and 
economical administration of the government. 

4, That we are in favor of such a reform in the 
courts of the State as will make them respectable, 
inspire confidence in them as legal tribunals, where 
equal and exact justice will be awarded to all men, 
irrespective of political opinions or personal ani- 
mosities. 

5. That we are opposed to the enormous appoint- 
ing power now exercised by the Governor of the 
State, and are in favor of all officers being elected by 
the people, whom they are to serve. 

6. That we are in favor and demand that the pub- 
lic-school system be managed in the interest of edu- 
cation, rather than a political machine, 

7. That we are opposed to the present corrupt 
management of the finances of the State, by which it 
is necessary to issue serip at a discount, whereby the 
burden of taxation is greatly increased. 

8. That we are in favor of civil as against military 
government, and unqualifiedly condemn the use of 
the military power in times of peace to carry elec- 
tions against the choice of a majority of the legal 
electors. 

9. That we are in favor of setting apart the lands 
of the State as homesteads to actual settlers, instead 
of having them legislated away to corrupt rings of 
State officials. 

10. We are in favor of so adjusting the salaries of 
State, county, and municipal officers, as to secure a 
fair but not exorbitant compensation. 

11, We are in favor of changing the management 
of the State penitentiary, which now costs the State 
about $200,000 per annum, so as to make it as near 
self-sustaining as possible, and the enormous ex- 
pense of the public printing, which costs about $150,- 


000 per year, should be reduced to a reasonable com- 


pensation for such service. 

12. That we oppose the repudiation of every hon- 
est debt, but we are equally determined to shield the 
State against all pretended debts imposed upon our 
og by the fraudulent issue of levee and railroad 


‘bonds. 


13, Tliat all officers nominated at this convention 
or at county or district conventions, if elected will 
be held to a strict accountability to the people for 
their official acts, 

14, That we reiterate our relentless adherence to 
the great central doctrine of republicanism—that all 
men are created free and equal, and are of right en- 
titled to equality of civil and political rights before 
the law, regardless of race, color, condition, or re- 
ligious belief; and we declare ourselves in favor of 
the removal of civil and political disabilities, 


The following additional. resolutions occa- 
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sioned some discussion, but were adopted by a 
large majority : 

And whereas, A large number of persons were in- 
dicted in the Federal courts in this State for a most 
flagrant violation of the election laws, and President 
Grant, upon the application, and in the interest of 
such indicted criminals and their accessories, sus- 
pended honest and efficient officers, for no other rea-~ 
son than that they would pgorously enforce the law, 
and allowed and permitted such indicted criminals to 
designate and name the marshal to select the jury by 
which ar € were to be tried, and the attorney to 
prosecute them for such offences, whereby the crim- 
inals were turned loose without punishment, and the 
law trampled under foot, and fraud and crime en- 


' couraged, and has seen fit to take sides with and sup- 


port and sustain the corrupt State-house ring in their 
iniquities against the people ; and whereas, it is now 
evident that President Grant will receive the nom- 
ination for President by the convention of office- 
holders to be held in Philadelphia: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we emphatically condemn the 
course of the President, in his intermeddling with 
Arkansas affairs in the interest of crime and disorder, 
and decline to send delegates to the Philadelphia 
Convention. 

And whereas, Horace Greeley and B. Gratz Brown 
are now before the American people as Republican 
candidates for President and Vice-President, upon a 
platform which we heartily approve, and that they 
are men of unquestioned ability, integrity, and pat- 
riotism, and have for many years been the earnest 
and consistent advocates and champions of republi- 
canism and universal freedom: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we most cordially indorse the nom- 
ination of Horace Greeley and B, Gratz Brown, and 
the platform upon which they stand, and pledge 
ourselves to codperate with the friends of civil gov- 
ernment and reform throughout the land in secur- 
ing their election; therefore, to the end that a free 
ee le may be disenthralled from the unjust and un- 

awful burdens and calamities which are imposed 
upon them, we cordially invite all the friends of free — 
government, law, order, and justice, to codperate 
with us in this fearful but determined conflict which 
a wronged and a robbed people are waging against 
corrupt and despotic rulers, under Greeley’s rallying- 
ery of ‘*honest men for office, and thieves to the 
rear. 

The Liberal Republican Convention, which 
met on the 18th of June, reaffirmed the plat- 
form of 1869, ratified the action of the Nation- 
al Convention at Cincinnati, declared it the 
especial duty of the party to combine all the 
elements opposed to the existing State and 
national administrations, and adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions regarding nominations: 

Fresolved, That the question of nominations for 
State and electoral tickets be referred to the State 
Central Executive Committee, with full power tonom- 
inate, to receive resignations, and to fill vacancies ; 
and that they be authorized and instructed, on or be- 
fore the first day of October next, to assist and con- 
cur in the arrangement of a presidential electoral 
ticket, so as to unite the votes of all the support- 
ers in the State, of the nomination of Greeley and 
Brown. 

The Democratic Convention of the 19th of 
June, after a stormy session of three days, ac- 
cepted the nominations and platform of May 
22d, in adopting the following resolutions : 

Whereas, It appears to us, the representatives of 
the Conservative and Democratic party of Arkansas 
in convention assembled, that the.majority of men 
constituting the present State administration have 
proved themselves unworthy the high trust reposed 
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in them, and have, by their peculations in railroad, 
levee, and all other bonds of the State, almost bank- 
rupted its credit abroad and at home, and have used 
fraud and unlawful force for the purpose of retaining 
power against the will of the people, we therefore de- 
clare it to be our opinion that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to the welfare of the people that a radical 
change in the administration of the affairs of the 
State, and many of the counties, should be effected: 
therefore— 

Resolved, 1. That the best policy to be pursued by 
the people, to make certain of success in the coming 
election, is to have unanimity of action as well as 
feeling on the part of all good citizens of all parties 
who favor reform in the administration of the affairs 
of the State and county governments. 

2. That the chairman of each Democratic-Conser- 
vative county executive committee be requested to 
- put into operation the amendment to the Enforce- 
ment Act of Congress, in regard to the appointment 
of the supervisors of election in each voting precinct 
- of their respective counties. 

8. That the delegates appointed to the Baltimore 
Convention, to meet the 9thof July next, be instruct- 
ed to vote for the ratification of the nomination of 
ins and Brown, as candidates for President and 
Vice-President of the United States in the ensuing 
election. 

4, That we indorse the Cincinnati platform of 
political aga St and the asa of principles 
adopted by the Reform Republican party in their con- 
vention of May 22, 1872, at Little Rock. : 

5, That it would be unwise and inexpedient for the 
Democratic party to nominate a State ticket for the 
ensuing election, and we declare against it. 

6. That the State Democratic Central Executive 
Committee be and is hereby authorized to act with 
like committees of all Reform Republican organiza- 
tions, in this State, opposed to the present Adminis- 
tration, in the conduct of the ensuing canvass. 

7. That we earnestly urge the organization of the 
Conservative and Democratic party in all election dis- 
tricts and in all counties, and the using of any hon- 
orable means to secure the election of county officers 
and members of the General Assembly, and that a 
cordial invitation be extended to all persons opposed 
to the present State administration to unite with us 
in said organization, and we pledge ourselves to op- 
pose the election of all independent candidates for 
any of said offices, running against regular nominees. 


This action caused considerable dissatisfac- 
tion in the Democratic party, but served to 
bring practically into one organization the op- 
ponents of the State administration. 

The leaders of the regular Republican body 
now began to move, and the State Central 
Committee, of which Powell Clayton had be- 
come chairman, issued a call for a new con- 
vention, which was to assemble at Little Rock 
on the 21st of August, to nominate State of- 
ficers, a Congressman at large, and an elec- 
toral ticket. An address to the people was 
also published, defending the course of the 
party, and its administration of the govern- 
ment of the State. The convention, which 
met at Little Rock on the 21st of August, was 
in session two days. There was considerable 
discussion, but its action was in the main har- 
monious. The State ticket put in nomination 
was as follows: For Governor, Elisha Baxter; 
for Lieutenant-Governor, V. V. Smith; for 
Secretary of State, James M. Johnson; for 
Treasurer, Henry Page; for Auditor, Stephen 
Wheeler; for Attorney-General, T, D. W. Yon- 
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ley; for Supreme Judges, M. L. Stephenson, 
and E. J. Searle; for Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, J. O. Corbin; for Superintendent 
of State Penitentiary, H. B. Robinson; Con- 
gressman at large, John M. Bradley. 

The platform approved of the conduct of 
the national and Beate administrations, in- 
dorsed the action of the National Convention 
at Philadelphia, and set forth the following 
statement of principles: 


2. We fully recognize the equality of men before 
the law, and favor the largest liberty to the people, 
without anger’ to race, color, creed, or nativity. 

8. For the future, as in the past, we pledge our- 
selves to the maintenance of free schools and a gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge among all classes, and 
we hereby declare it as our opinion that the present 
school law ought to be so amended as to do away 
with the office of circuit school superintendents, and 
the question of education and the support of schools 
be remitted to local authorities. 

4, We favor a firm, honest, and impartial enforce-- 
ment of the registration and election laws of the 
State, to the end that every qualified elector may, 
without fear or intimidation, exercise the privilege 
of choosing the servants necessary to administer the 
government; and we hereby heartily indorse the 
action of the Republican members of Congress in 
providing supervisors of election, whose duty it is 
to witness whether a free and fair registration and 
election are held, and that an honest count of the 
vote is made. 

5. Disfranchisement for political offences has ever 
been regarded by the Republican party as a tempo- 
rary measure, only to be resorted to in the establish- 
ment of civil government in harmony with the issue 
settled by the war in the States lately in rebellion. 
This object having been virtually accomplished, we 
announce it as our opinion that a removal of such 
disabilities may be made without endangering the 
public peace or prosperity of the State, and we de- 
mand that the members of the next General Assem- 
bly shall adopt the proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution on the subject of franchise, and provide by 
law for the submission of the same to the people 
within sixty days thereafter. 

6. That the power to prescribe and regulate the 

ualifications of voters belongs absolutely and ex- 
clusively to the people of each State, subject to the 
single limitation imposed by the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, viz. : 
‘‘That no State shall deny or abridge the right of 
a citizen to vote merely ‘on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.’’? That in every 
other respect the right of the State to fix and deter- 
mine the qualifications of its voters is unlimited and 
exclusive, and has never been questioned by any 
party, nor by any jurist or court in the country. 
And while we heartily indorse the President for 
recommending, and a Republican Congress for pass- 
ing, the late act of Congress removing the disability 
to hold office imposed on certain classes by the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, we emphatically declare that said act of Con- 

ress did not and could not abrogate any part of 
the constitution of this State, and did not en- 


franchise any citizen who ig disfranchised by the 


constitution of this State. 

”, We are in favor of a reduction of taxes to the 
lowest possible limit consistent with the preserva- 
tion of the credit of the State, and pledge ourselves 
to oppose any and all attempts that look to a repu- 
diation of any portion of the legal indebtedness of 
the State. 

8. In our opinion the revenue Jaw should be so 
amended that taxation should not be burdensome 
to the poor; therefore, in the interest of the laboring- 
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classes, we demand that peesonel peppery to the 
value of at least three hundred dollars 
from taxation. 

9. We believe it to be the duty of the next Gen- 
eral Assembly to propose such an amendment to the 
constitution as will reduce the number of judges of 
the Supreme Court of the State from five to three. 

10. We believe the law creating the office of Com- 
missioner of Immigration.and State Land should be 
repealed, and that the duties of this office should be 
devolved upon the Commissioner of Public Works 
and Internal Improvements. 

11. We demand of the Legislature the passage of 
a law submitting to the people the election of all 
officers, State, county, and township, not prohibited 
by the constitution, and that an election for such 
officers be fixed at the earliest practicable day. 

12. We demand, also, the passage of a law pro- 
hibiting collectors and treasurers from, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, buying or of being interested in the 
faites of any scrip, warrants, or public securities, 

y them in their official capacity, and that the same 
funds collected from the people shall be turned over 
to the State and county treasuries, under penalty of 
i ae of office, and other adequate pecuniary pen- 
alties. 

13. We are in favor of so amending the laws that 
the fees now received by salaried State officers shall 
be paid into the State Treasury ; and we further favor 
such a reduction of salaries and fees of all officers as 
will be commensurate with the service required and 
the labor performed. 

14, The management of the penitentiary is a sub- 
ject of endless vexation in most States of the Union, 
and we will favor the enactment of any law that will 
render it self-sustaining, or save the State Treasury 
from such depletion as it has suffered under the 
present law, or that under which it was managed 
when the present State government went into oper- 
ation. 

15. We are in favor of an amendment to the con- 
stitution reducing the exemption now established 
therein to an amount of real and personal property 
consistent with the protection of the unfortunate and 
the safety of commercial transactions. 

16. We shall demand of the next General Assem- 
bly a strict and impartial investigation into all al- 
leged fraud and corruption, and will especially de- 
mand a thorough investigation of the means used in 

rocuring the enactment of the law providing for the 
‘unding of the Holford bonds, whereby rs 48 State 
was burdened with a disputed debt to an amount 
equal to one million dollars, 


On the 24th of August the three Central 
Committees representing the organizations 
opposed to the Republican party held a joint 
meeting and endeavored to agree upon a com- 
mon ticket. The Liberal Republican Commit- 
tee refused to accept the ticket already adopted 
by the two other organizations, and on the 
1st of October prepared an address to the 
people, in which they put forth the following 
ticket: For Governor, Andrew Hunter; for 
Lieutenant-Governor, J. C. Toppan; for Sec- 
retary of State, J. M. Johnson; for Auditor, 
W. R. Miller; for Treasurer, Thomas Boles; 
for Attorney-General, F. W. Compton; for 
Superintendent of Education, L. J. Joyner; 
for Superintendent of the Penitentiary, R. G. 
Jennings; for Supreme Court Judges, J. J. 
Clendenin, and J. D. Walker; for Congress- 
man at large, James M. Pomeroy. 

Owing to the disaffections in the Democrat- 
ie party which had sprung out of the accept- 
ance of the ticket headed by Joseph E. Brooks, 
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the Democratic Committee immediately issued 
an address in favor of accepting this new 
ticket of the Liberal Republicans in place of 
that indorsed by the convention of June 19th. 
The party which had originally nominated 
the Brooks ticket was incensed at this, and 
refused to codperate with the Democrats in 
local organizations, or to modify in any way 
its own nominations, This induced the Dem- 
ocratic Committee to issue another address on 
the 10th of October, withdrawing the new 
ticket, and stating at length the reasons for so 
doing. At the conclusion of this address they 
said: ‘‘We earnestly appeal to our friends and 
fellow-citizens, who are favorable to the adop- 
tion of measures of true reform by the law- 
making power of the State, to come back to 
the original plan of the party, as adopted in 
convention, and be sure, whenever they can, 
to elect members of our own party to seats in 
the General Assembly. To the General As- 
sembly we must look as our only hope of re- 
lief. If disaster arises to us from any other 
course, by whomsoever adopted, let the sin 
of it be upon their heads, and not upon ours, 
whose counsels we shall point to with pride 
that they have been offered, although they 
may have been rejected.” 

A question arose before the election as to 
what persons were entitled to registration. 
The Governor, in reply to inquiries on the 
subject, declared that he was satisfied that the 
act entitled “‘An act regulating elections in 
this State, and the mode of ascertaining who 
are entitled to vote at said elections,” pub- 
lished among the statutes of 1871, “was not 
passed in accordance with the provisions of 
the constitution of the State, and therefore is 
not law.” “In view of this,” he said, “‘the 
registration will be made, and the election 
conducted, under the law of 1868.” He also 
decided, with the sanction of the Attorney- 
General, that those who were disfranchised by 
the fourteenth amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and whose disabilities had been sub- 
sequently removed by acts of Congress, were 
not entitled to registration, under the State 
constitution. When that constitution was 
formed, the fourteenth amendment had not 
been ratified by the requisite number of States, 
and a clause was introduced depriving several 
classes of the right to vote—among them, 
“those who may be disqualified by the pro- 
posed amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States known as Article XIV.” <Ac- 
cording to the decision of the Governor and the 
Attorney-General, the subsequent removal of 
disabilities did not restore the right to vote to 
these classes without a change in the State 
constitution. This position was regarded as 
erroneous by many, but it was adhered to by 
the Governor in his instructions to registrars, 

The election occurred on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, and, according to the returns, as officially 
made, the total vote for presidential electors 
was 79,000, of which those for Grant and Wil- 
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son received 41,0738, and those for Greeley and 
Brown, 37,927, which gives the former a ma- 
jority of 3,146. The total vote for Governor 
was 80,096, of which Baxter received 41,681, 
and Brooks 38,415 — majority for Baxter, 
5,266. The Republican majority for the oth- 
er officers was somewhat smaller. No returns 
were made for Greene, Poinsett, Scott, and 
Johnson Counties, and, in some other cases, 
the vote of single towns was thrown out. In 
Greene County, a new registration was or- 
dered two days before the election, after the 
lists had been sent out to the voting-precincts. 
When the new order was received, the clerks 
gave notice that no election would be held, 
- but the people met, and voted under the first 
registration. In Poinsett County, it was said 
that the precinct-returns were stolen from the 
clerk before his abstract was made out. In 
Johnson County, a new registration was or- 
dered, but not made, and, the election being 
made under the first one, the clerk made no re- 
turns. In Scott County, the registration-books 
were stolen before the election, and, though 
the people voted, no returns were made. In 
these counties, a majority of the votes actnally 
cast were Democratic. It was also asserted, 
by leading Democrats, that there were frauds 
in the registration and in making up the re- 
turns. Senator Rice, who offered a resolution 
in Congress, asking for an investigation of the 
matter, declared that the names of 30,000 per- 
sons were stricken from the registration-lists 
after they were completed, and that 17,000 
more Republican votes were returned than 
were actually cast. The congressional inves- 
tigation was not ordered before the holiday 
recess, but a mass meeting was called by the 
Democrats and “‘ Liberals” of the State, to be 
held at Little Rock, January 4, 1873, to which 
returns were to be brought, if possible, from 
all the precincts in the State. If it should ap- 
pear from these that Brooks was elected, it 
was the declared purpose of the leaders of the 
party to inaugurate him as Governor, notwith- 
standing the official vote. On the other hand, 
Governor Hadley called upon the President to 
send troops into the State, to prevent disorders 
and violations of law, and issued circulars to 
the commanders of militia to hold their forces 
in readiness to be called out at any time. 
Thus the matter stands at the close of the 
ear. 

The total public debt of the State, on the 
6th of January, 1873, was $8,662,397, consist- 
ing of 6 per cent. bonds to the amount of 
$3,050,000; old debt not funded, $2,365,748 ; 
levee bonds, swamp-land scrip, &c., $2,146,649 ; 
auditor’s warrants and treasurer’s certificates 
outstanding, $1,100,000. 
were bonds issued to railroads amounting to 
$4,950,000. 

An unfortunate occurrence, growing out of 
political hostilities, took place, in Pope County, 
in Jnly. On the 4th of that month, “ barbe- 
cues” were held by both political parties, one 
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at Shiloh Camp-ground, in Pope County, and 
the other about three miles distant from the 
same spot. The county officers, Wallace H. 
Hickox, clerk, E. W. Dodson, sheriff, and 
J. H. Williams, deputy-sheriff, who> belonged 
to the Clayton or radical Republican party, 
had been charged with some irregularities in 
office, and had many bitter political enemies. 
In returning from the Republican barbecue to 
the town of Russellville, Williams, the deputy- 
sheriff, according to his own representations, 
was fired upon and wounded. The sheriff and 
the County Clerk thereupon formed a posse of 
citizens, proceeded to Dover, and arrested four 
persons suspected of participation in the as- 
sault, and believed to have uttered threats, at 
various times, against the county officers. 
Among these were two young men, named 
Joseph Tucker and William Hale. While the 
sheriff’s posse and the prisoners, with Dodson 
and Hickox at their head, were on the way to 
Russellville, in the night of July 8th, a firing 
of guns took place, and Tucker and Hale were 
killed. The accounts of this mysterious shoot- 
ing disagree. It was declared by the enemies 
of the county officers, that the firing was be- 
gun by friends of the sheriff, to furnish a pre- 
text for returning the fire, and killing the 
prisoners. It was claimed, on the other side, 
that certain citizens of the county had way- 
laid the party, and fired upon it for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the prisoners. The former 
account was supported by the statements of 
the two prisoners who escaped with their 
lives, one of whom was the father of young 
Hale. This affair caused great excitement in 
the county, and the belief appears to have 
been quite general that Tucker and Hale 
were massacred at the instigation of the sher- 
iff and County Clerk. The people very gen- 
erally armed themselves, and the county offi- 
cers did not dare to go to the town of Dover. 

Governor Hadley went personally to Rus- 
sellville, to inquire into the matter, and was 
assured that the people desired peace, and 
would aid in the enforcement of law, and that 
all they asked in this case was a fair judicial 
examination, and the treatment of all parties 
in accordance with law. The citizens with 
whom he consulted having expressed confi- 
dence in the ability and integrity of Judge 
May, that officer was requested to go to Pope 
County, and hold the necessary preliminary 
examinations. The Governor also commanded 
those who were: banded together in arms to 
return to their homes, assuring them that the 
grievances of which they complained should 
be investigated, and justice done. Judge May 
went to Pope County, and had the sheriff and 
his posse arrested, on the charge of killing 
Tucker and Hale, holding them on bail to 
await trial at the next term of the court. 
About ten persons were also put under arrest, 
charged with having fired upon the sheriff’s 
posse, on the night of July 8th, and about forty 
witnesses summoned to attend their examina- 
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tion. 
and witnesses, and about sixty other persons, 
appeared at the court-house, fully armed, and 
expressing a determination to resist the au- 
thority of the court. Under these circum- 
stances, the examination was deferred, and the 
Governor issued a proclamation, on the 30th 
of July, in the preamble of which he made the 
following declarations: 


I do not desire to place Pope County under mar- 
tial law, or subject its citizens to the loss of prop- 
erty consequent upon quartering militia in the 
county, but the law must and shall be enforced, 
respected, and obeyed, and, if necessary, the entire 
forces of the State will be employed for that purpose. 
Citizens must return to their homes, lay down their 
arms, and attend to the daily avocations of life. 

It has been represented to me that the citizens of 
Pope County will not lay down their arms, nor re- 
turn to their homes, so long as the sheriff and clerk 
attempt to exercise the duties of their respective 
offices. The authority of your civil officers must and 
shall be respected. The mere fact that some of them 
are charged with the killing of Tucker and Hale, 
and that they are bound over to answer such 
charges, does not establish their guilt, nor do these 
facts, under the law, prevent them from exercisin 
the functions of their ei iar offices, before trial. 

I have no power or authority to remove or suspend 
either of them from office. A resistance to their 
lawful guthority is not only a crime, but an act which 
' the State government will not long tolerate. 

These men are officers. I cannot help it any more 
than you can—I can no more get rid of them than 
you can. The time, however, is not far distant 
when you can select others, if these do not suit you; 
but, so long as a remain officers, they must not 
be disturbe by violence. 

Two sheriffs of Pope County and one clerk have 
already been assassinated and murdered, and no at- 
tempt has been made, so far as I am advised, to bring 
the murderers to justice. I am satisfied that there 
are enough good citizens in Pope County to prevent 
the assassination of your present county officers, 
and I look to you to prevent any thing of this kind, 
unless you want the sins of others visited upon you. 

Evil-disposed pessone, backed by a venal and 
corrupt press, will, in the future, as in the past, ad- 
vise you that your grievances are of such a character 
as to justify you in resisting the law, and in defying 
its officers. 

I say to you, such men are not your friends ; they 
seek power through your blood, and expect to luxu- 
riate over the desolation of your homes and your 
firesides. The men who are now inciting you to 
strife are not those who must suffer the loss of 
life and property equally with yourselves ; they are 
calmly and deliberately inciting you to a resistance 
of the laws for the sole purpose of repeating the 
desolation of your firesides and homes in other por- 
tions of the State and nation, as a reason why they 
should be placed in office; they are counselling you 
to your own ruin, to the end that they may gratify 
an inordinate ambition for greed and gain. I do not 
desire to use force in the enforcément of the laws 
oes law must take its course, unaided by armed 
mobs. 


The body of the proclamation was in these 
words : 


Now, therefore, I, Ozro A. Hadley, as Governor 
; of the State of Arkansas, by virtue of the power 
vested in me by the constitution and laws of the 
State of Arkansas, do command all persons to return 
to their homes and their dail avocations immediate- 
ly, and thereafter demean themselves as peaceable 
and law-abiding citizens, 

A violation of this command will result, no mat- 


On the appointed day, the prisoners - 


ter who advises you to the contrary, in placing Pope 
County under martial law, where it will be kept 


until such time as in my opinion peace and good 


order will follow a withdrawal of the troops. 


General Bishop was appointed by the Goy- 
ernor to go into Pope County to see whether 
this proclamation was complied with. After 
visiting Dover and consulting with many citi- 
zens, he made a report, which concluded as 
follows: 


In conclusion, and as I am to report also upon the 
“purposes” of the citizens of Pope County, with 
reference to your proclamation, I say that it seems 
pte | to be complied with. I have been told, 

owever, that this condition of things will not last; 
that I will not have been absent from the county a 
week before armed men will be moving around as 
kbc! in disregard of law, and especially threat- 
ening the lives of Hickox, Dodson, and Williams. 

As a body, the citizens of Pope County are very 
peaceably inclined at present. They realize the sit- 
uation their county is in, and that, if any more blood 
is spilled, a resort to martial law will then probably 
be inevitable. Confidence in each other is most 
needed now, and if the trials Sp ttpic out of the at- 
tempt to assassinate Captain Williams, on the one 
lei and the killing of Tucker and Hale on the 
other, are permitted .to take their course; if such 
arrests as may be necessary can be made without re- 
sistance, and if Captains Hickox, Dodson, and Wil- 
liams will be permitted to discharge their official 
duties, and be protected while doing so oe the 
eople tell me shall be the case), the troubles in Pope 
County will cease, 


Under the assurances given by the Governor 
and General Bishop, Mr. Hickox, Mr. Dodson, 
and Mr. Williams, ventured to return to Dover. 
They saw at once that they were objects of 
hatred, and heard frequent threats of violence. 
Fearing for their lives, they set out on the 1st 
of September to leave the town again, and 
were ‘fired upon in the streets, Mr. Hickox, 
the County Clerk, being instantly killed, and, 
shortly afterward, John Williams, the deputy- 
sheriff, was shot and badly wounded. 

A justice of the peace named Allen Brown, 
who attempted to hold an inquest over the 
body of Hickox, was also shot and killed, 
while in the discharge of that duty. When 
these facts were reported to the Governor, he 
issued the following order: 


Special Order, No. 128+ 


Hzapqvarters Strate or ARKANSAS, ) 
ApsuTANT-GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Lirrrz Rook, September 4, 1872. 

I. Major-General D. P. Upham having been as- 
signed, by special orders No. 78, dated November 
12, 1870, to the command of all the State Guards 
and enrolled militia of the State, and being advised 
that the enforcement of the civil and criminal law is 
obstructed to such an extent in Pope County, Ar- 
kansas, as to render it dangerous, if not impossible, 
for the sheriff to enforce the same with an ordinary 
posse, is hereby directed to proceed forthwith to 
said county of Pope with such aid as is or may be 
necessary to execute the civil and criminal law of 
the State. 

II. General Upham is hereby vested with discre- 
tionary power in the use of forces, with Rect to 
call all the State Guards and enrolled militia into 
active service, if, in his opinion, the situation de- 
mands the same, and to use them in compliance 
with law under all emergencies that may arise. 
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III. The expense of subsisting the State Guards 
and enrolled militia that may be called into service 
under his order shall be borne by the county of 
Pope, and paid as provided by section fourteen of 
an act entitled ‘‘ An Act to provide for the Enrol- 
ment of the Militia, the Organization and Discipline 
of the State Guards, and for the Public Defence,’’ 
approved July 14, 1868. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief, 
0. A. HADLEY. 

Epwarp Saxton, Capt. and Asst. Ad.-Gen. 


General Upham at once issued the following 
circular to the citizens of the county: 

Dover, Porn County, ArKAnsAs, September 20, 1872. 

Many extravagant and unreasonable rumors’ are 
found to be in circulation concerning the presence 
of troops in the county, and the intention of the gov- 
ernment concerning the use of the same, and the 
policy to be pursued respecting the arrest, trial, and 
punishment of parties guilty of the commission of, 
or participation in, high crimes in the community. 
Such reports have ‘generally, up to this time, been 
treated as unworthy of notice. 

It appearing, however, that such rumors are oper- 
ating against the speedy restoration of confidence and 
peace in the community (which is desired above 
every thing else by the authorities), I will say, first, 
that the report in circulation that, if the guilty parties 
hereinbefore referred to cannot be found, other citi- 
zens are to be held responsible, and that innocent 
persons will be made to suffer for the guilty, is false 
in every respect: It is also reported that fears are 
entertained by ponies guilty of crimes that in case 
of their arrest they will not be allowed a fair trial as 
provided by law, but that they would be summarily 
punished or tried by court-martial and shot. I 
will say, in respect to this, that no reasons for such 
fears exist. 

The county is not under martial law. Special or- 
der, No. 148, dated Headquarters, State of Arkansas, 
Adjutant-General’s Office, Little Rock, September 4, 
1872, which has been published, shows plainly the 
object of the calling into active service the State 
forces in your county—viz., to ‘‘ aid in the execution 
of the civil and criminal law ”’—and that they are to 
be used ‘‘in compliance with the law under all emer- 
gencies that may arise.”” It would seem that this 
alone would satisfy any reasonably intelligent mind. 
It is also claimed that fears are entertained that an 
‘¢old-standing threat’? to burn Dover is now to be 
put in execution. . 

Whether such threats have ever been made or not, 
I have no knowledge, but it is well known that such 
arumor has been in circulation, and that it has been an 
** old-standing”’ exéuse for filling the town of Dover 
with armed men to “ protect the property ’’ in place 
of applying to the proper authorities for protection, 
or arresting the parties guilty of making such threats, 
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and punishing them according to Jaw, in such cases 
made and provided. No portion of the the town has 

et been burned, and all the force at my command, 
if necessary, will be used to prevent it. 

The report that the State Guards of Pope County 
are under the immediate control of Sheriff Dodson, 
and are commanded by him, is also incorrect. 

The several companies are officered by experienced 
and competent men. Sheriff Dodson is not a mem- 
ber of the State Guards or enrolled militia in any 
capacity, and, as will be seen by the letter of his 
Excellency Governor Hadley to Sheriff Dodson, 
bearing date September 4, 1872, which has also been 
published in connection with the Special Order, No. 
128, of the same date, has no control whatever over 
the State troops, being only entitled to support and 
protection in the execution of the legitimate duties 
of his office as Sheriff of Pope County, and that can 
come only through the general commanding. 

A peaceable adjustment of the difficulties surround- 
ing the people of Pope County is desired by the ad- 
ministration if possible, and every means wil! be 
employed by me, and the codperation of all good 
citizens is solicited to that end, but I assure you the 
presence of unauthorized bodies of armed men in 
the county under any pretence whatsoever will not 
be tolerated. 

The fields are covered with crops of corn and cot- 
ton ripe for the harvest. I hope all will return to 
their homes, and those who have crops to gather 
will g° to work in the fields and gather the crops 
they have labored hard to make, and I assure them 
they will be:protected. D. P. UPHAM, 

Major-General commanding State forces. 


Comparative quiet and confidence were re- 
stored to the county by this action, but the 
judicial investigation of these troubles has not 
been made. 

The area of Arkansas is 52,198 square miles, 
equal to about 33,406,720 acres of land, and 
one-fourth of that amount is still owned by the 
United States. Its natural resources are still, 
in a great measure, undeveloped, but a strong 
impulse is likely to be given to their develop- 
ment by the construction of railroads through 
various parts of the State, which is progressing 
quite rapidly. In 1860 there were but 38} 
miles of railroad in this State; in 1870 there 
were 128 miles, and State aid at the rate of 
$15,000 per mile to roads having no land 
grants, and $10,000 a mile to those having 
land grants, is given under an act of 1868 to 
the extent of 850 milesin all. This aid has 
been awarded as follows: 


_ NAME. Laat Awarded. Issued. |* Completed. 

: Memphis & Little Rock Railroad ..............ccceceseee asevece 181 $1,200,000 $1,200,000 181 miles. 
Little Rock & Fort Smith Railroad... ...........cccce cece ee cences 150 1,500,000 900,000 60 3 
Little Rock, Pine Bluff & New Orleans Railroad.................6+ 160 2,400,000 750,000 40 % 
Mississippi, Ouachita & Red River Railroad.................--00 170 2,540,000 450,000 42 - 
PEE GU GAS SIDIIEAR PAUPO ME vss csicici's ki o:els wes ane olsisieeve bbe ¥ia.sle’s 0 ok 150 2,250,000 800,000 45 bes 
Kansas City & Fort Smith Railroad... ...........cccceeeccceceees 100 LOORDO FT Bey aia. Crank tt! Ulisd salwete 

LOU {Sate eS ee Ss Casini teen das toes ec aleehee yas 850 $11,400,000 $3,600,000 818 miles. 


Among the roads in course of construction 
is the Cairo & Fulton, which will pass through 
fifteen of the most important counties of the 
State, connecting with the St. Louis & Iron 
Mountain and the Illinois Central to the north, 
the Memphis & Little Rock, the Little Rock & 
Fort Smith, and Little Rock, Pine Bluff & 
New Orleans, on the east and west, and with 


the Mississippi, Ouachita & Red River, and 
the projected Texas railroads on the south. 
It has 1,926,400 acres of land along the 301 
miles of road. The Little Rock & Fort Smith 
line is 160 miles long, of which 60 miles of the 
eastern portion arein operation. It has over a 
million acres of government lands in the valley 
of the Arkansas River, which contain some valu- 
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able lead-mines and coal-fields. The Memphis 
& Little Rock, 131 miles long, is completed 
and in operation, and forms the outlet of a 
rich agricultural district. The Arkansas Cen- 
tral extends from Helena, on the Mississippi 
River, to Little Rock, 100 miles, with a branch 
from Aberdeen to Pine Bluff, 50 miles in 
length. About one-half of this road is com- 
pleted, and the rest under contract. The Lit- 
tle Rock, Pine Bluff & New Orleans Railroad 
runs from Little Rock to the Louisiana border, 
a distance of 185 miles. The Chicot branch 
diverges from the main line at Pine Bluff and 
terminates at Chicot on the Mississippi River, 
75 miles away. The entire line is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. The Mississippi, Ova- 
chita & Red River begins at Chicot, on the 
Mississippi, and runs west to Texicana, on the 
Red River, a distance of 155 miles in almost a 
direct line. About a third of the road is com- 
pleted. The Iron Mountain & Helena Rail- 
road enters Greene County from Missouri and 
continues to Helena. Its length is 140 miles, 
and its construction is well under way. Among 
the projected lines are the Memphis & Kansas 
City, passing through Jacksonport, Batesville, 
and Yellville, to the Missouri border at Spring- 
filed; the Memphis, Shreveport & Texas, 
from Memphis through Pine Bluff, Oamden, and 
Shreveport, to the Texas line; the Little Rock 
& Hot Spring, from the capital to Hot Springs, 
60 miles; the Kansas City & Fort Smith, 
from Fort Smith, on the western border, due 
north to the Missouri line; the St. Louis, 
Tron Mountain & Little Rock; St. Louis & 
Little Rock; White River Valley & Texas; 
Arkansas & Louisiana, from Little Rock to 
Alexandria, and thence to New Orleans; Little 
Rock & Shreveport; Illinois, Missouri & Tex- 
as, from Cape Girardeau, crossing the northern 
part of the State to Van Buren; and the Jones- 
boro, St. Francis & White River Valley. 

Zine mines in Sharp County are profitably 
worked, and the Onite Coal Company is carry- 
ing on successful operations in Pope County. 
There is a valuable mine of saltpetre in Yell 
_ County. The mineral resources of the State 
are known to be rich, but scarcely a beginning 
has been made in developing them. 

The assessed value of real and personal 
property in the State is $94,873,661.75; the 
county tax an average of 164% mills, and State 
tax 9} mills to the dollar. 

The State Industrial University has been 
located at Fayetteville, in Washington County, 
and has all the necessary buildings completed 
and an excellent experimental farm. Its en- 
dowment consists of the proceeds of 150,000 
acres of land granted to it by Congress, $50,- 
000 appropriated by the State, $150,000 given 
by the county of Washington and the town of 
Fayetteville, and several hundred acres of 
land given by private individuals. 

At the Deaf and Dumb Institute there are 
89 males and 33 females. There are 284 deaf- 
mutes in the State. 
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The city of Little Rock, which otcupies very 
nearly the geographical centre of the State, 
claims a population of 18,000, and is rapidly 
growing. It forms the centre of the railroad 
system, and has already manufacturing estab- 
lishments of considerable extent. The assessed 
value of its real estate is $8,709,475. It con- 
tains the State-prison, Asylum for the Blind, 
and Institute for the Deaf and Dumb. 

According to the Federal census of 1870, 
the total number of church organizations in 
Arkansas is 1,371; edifices, 1,141; sittings, 
264,225; property, $854,975. The leading de- 
nominations were: 


DENOMINATIONS. Organizations. Sittings 
Baptists cmcpesvs »apreineue ian 473 103,800 
Christiatizicss sets ata eeeeeare 90 14,600 
EipisGopalia.t sins vcect orcas ees 15 8,695 
Lutheran skers cies «tesoatea eres 2 1,025 
Methodinticast vc us pa0actene eee 583 91,890 
Presbyteriateeid i. ieee els 2 461. Wat 33,600 
Roman Catholhte 4 .1chs5 ter snien 11 5,250 
WINIVErsa liste. v5.< bcs cad vow ceeep 1 200 

Totals. isi'0. dnyeeesceuehuces 1,336 254,060 


The total number of libraries is 1,181, with 
an aggregate of 135,564 volumes. Of these, 
888, with 81,232 volumes, are private; and 293, 
with 54,332, are other than private. The to- 
tal number of libraries in 1860 was 115, with 
23,22T volumes. The total number of news- 
papers and periodicals is 56; circulation, 29,- 
830; copies annually circulated, 1,824,860. 
There are 3 daily, with a circulation of 1,250; 
1 tri-weekly, circulation 300; 48 weekly, cir- 
culation 26,280; and 4 monthly, circulation 
2,000. 

ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. The 
expenditures of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1871, were $35,- 
799,991.82, and for the year ending June 380, 
1872, $35,372,157.20, a reduction in favor of 
the last year of $427,834,62. The total esti- 
mate for military appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1878, is $33,801,378.78. 
The estimates of the Chief of Engineers were 


submitted separately, and are: 


Fortifications and other works of defence........ $3,725,000 
River and harbor improvements................. 12,302,800 
Public buildings and grounds, and Washington dos ob 


ADUGAUCE. SC cteda wulthncs ss sis < sian pic ates = 
TOUT cL dr ss AAREAB ed ake ack Tineke ss $16,689,924 
All war accounts for money and property 
prior to 1871 have been examined and sub- 
mitted to the Treasury for final settlement. 
The expenditures for the service of the Quarter- 
master’s Department during the year amounted 
to $12,517,631.387. There was paid for trans- 
portation by railroad $1,300,000, of which 
$800,857 was over the Pacific Railroads; by 
wagon, $1,100,000; by water, $626,373.52; by 
stage, $48,975.84; for transportation animals, 
wagons, harness, teamsters, etc., $924,650.64. 
The number of cavalry and artillery horses 
purchased during the year was 3,277; mules 
for the trains, 209; making a total of 9,720 
horses, and 8,758 mules in the service. The 
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expenditures for clothing amounted to $667,- 
529.63; the amount deposited by the Quarter- 
master’s Department in the Treasury, from 
sales of clothing and equipage during the year, 
was $1,843,831.40, which sum was not avail- 
able for current use. The changes in the uni- 
form and dress of the army, recommended by 
a board of officers convened for that purpose, 
were, with some modifications, approved, and 
the new clothing is being manufactured as 
rapidly as possible. .The uniform adopted is 
believed to be a great improvement. About 
$370,000 were collected from the Southern rail- 
roads, leaving $4,784,442.43 still due. The 
Quartermaster examined and transmitted for 
settlement 665 claims by loyal citizens for 
quartermasters’ stores taken during the war, 
amounting to $367,102.72. 

Subsistence supplies to the amount of $89,- 
048.12 were issued to Indians visiting the mili- 
tary posts on the frontier, or in their respec- 
tive nations, while subsistence stores valued at 
$103,137.99 were issued to Indians to meet 
special emergencies. During the year the 
affairs of the Freedmen’s Bureau were trans- 
ferred to the War Department and regulations 
were put into execution for the speedy pay- 
ment of bounty, pay, etc., due colored soldiers, 
properly coming under that bureau. About 
one-sixth of the army is located in the South- 
ern States east of the Mississippi. The aver- 
age mean strength of the army for the year 
was 24,101 white, and 2,494 colored soldiers. 
The total number of cases on the sick list was 
47,575 white, and 8,514 colored, while the 
total number of deaths reported amounted to 
367 white, and 54 colored. Desertions have 
decreased in number, the legislation concern- 
ing the pay of enlisted men having contributed 
greatly to that end. 

The amount paid for pensions in the last 
fiscal year was $30,169,840, an amount larger 
by $3,708,434 than was paid during the pre- 
ceding year. Of this amount $2,313,409 were 
paid under the act of Congress of February 17, 
1871, to survivors of the War of.1812. The 
annual increase of pensions by the legislation 
of Congress has more than kept pace with the 
natural yearly losses from the rolls. The act 
of Congress of June 8, 1872, has added an 
estimated amount of $750,000 per annum to 
the rolls without increasing the number of 
pensioners. The whole number of soldiers en- 
listed in the civil war was 2,688,523. The 
total number of claims for invalid pensioners 
is 176,000, being but six per cent. of the whole 
number of enlisted men. The total number 
of claims on hand at the beginning of the year 
was 91,689. The number received during the 
year was 26,574. The number disposed of was 
39,178, making a net gain of 12,604. The 
number of claims now on file is 79,085. On 
June 80, 1872, there were on the rolls the 
names of 95,405 invalid military pensioners, 
113,518 widows, orphans, and dependent rela- 
tives, making an aggregate of 208,923 army 
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pensioners. At the same time there were on 
the rolls the names of 1,449 navy pensioners, 
and 1,730 widows, orphans, and dependent 
relatives, making the whole number of naval 
pensioners 3,179. There have been received, 
since the passage of the act to provide pen- 
sions for the survivors of the War of 1812, 
36,551 applications prior to June 30, 1872. Of 
these there were allowed during the last fiscal 
year 20,126 claims, 4,845 were rejected during 
the year, leaving 11,580 claims pending at 
that date; the number of pensions of all classes 
granted during the last fiscal year was 83,888, 
During that period there were dropped from 
the rolls, for various causes, 9,104 names, leav- 
ing a grand total of 232,229 pensioners on the 
rolls on June 30, 1872. It is thought that the. 
claims for pensions on account of the War of 
1812 will all be disposed of by May 1, 1873. 
It is estimated that $30,480,000 will be re- 
quired for the pension service during the next 
fiscal year. 

The Army Medical Museum continues to re- 
ceive valuable contributions, which are at once 
properly prepared and mounted, and their 
histories entered in the descriptive catalogue. 
Memoranda and photographs have been fur- 
nished, to assist in the decision of cases of ap- 
plicants for the benefits of the various acts of 
Congress in relation to maimed and disabled 
soldiers and pensioners. The first part of the 
medical and surgical history of the war was 
laid before Congress early in the year, but its 
distribution is yet to be ordered by that body. 
A constant necessity is felt for a medical corps 
of the full number established by the act of 
Congress approved July 28, 1866. There are 
59 vacancies, while the number of successful 


candidates rarely exceeds eight or ten in any 


one year. 

The appropriation for the manufacture of 
arms for 1872-’73 is limited in its application 
to such system of breech-loading arm as may 
be selected by a board of officers. ‘‘ The system 
being once adopted,” says the Secretary of 
War, ‘arms sufficient to supply the army and 
militia should be at once manufactured, and a 
large reserve should be accumulated year by 
year, for the exigencies of war, and, to this 
end, liberal appropriations will be required.” 
Reports from the field are favorable to the use 
of revolvers using metallic cartridges. 

Five thousand sets of new infantry equip- 
ments, combining the knapsack, haversack, 
canteen, cartridge-box, waist-belt, and the 
bayonet-scabbard into one system, were made 
during the year, and issued to the troops for 
experimental trial. An appropriation to sup- 
ply the service with these equipments was 
recommended. 

The board on heavy ordnance, authorized 
by the act of June 6, 1872, having made their 
report, measures were taken to carry out their 
recommendations. The procurement and trial 
of the guns recommended by them will prob- 
ably consume the whole of the year 1873. 
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The work upon the coast defences and forti- 
fications has been prosecuted with vigor, and 
already a large number of positions for guns 
and mortars of the largest calibres, to be 
mounted behind sand parapets, has been pro- 
vided, while others are in an advanced state 
of construction. These works are the basis 
of the harbor protections, and are essential for 
the efficacy of the accessory defences, espe- 
cially of torpedoes and channel obstructions, 
which form a part of our own system of de- 
fence. 

The Battalion of Engineers in its’ reduced 
organization numbers 815 men. The torpedo 
experiments, made under the immediate direc- 
tion of Major H. L. Abbot, commanding en- 
gineer battalion, have enabled the War De- 
partment to devise a plan of torpedo defence 
in connection with the fortifications, simple in 
its working, certain in its application, and 
effective in its results, while, at the same time, 
our own shipping will not be endangered. 

The river and harbor works have been car- 
ried on with energy. The construction of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Rock 
Island has been completed, and the bridge 
opened for railroad and wagon use. 

The duties of the Signal-Office in observa- 
tions and reports for the benefit of commerce 
and agriculture were continued throughout 
the year. Stations were maintained at each of 
the principal lake, seaport, and river cities. The 
display of bulletin reports, of reports at the 
river stations, giving the rise and fall of the 
principal rivers; of the large weather-maps, 
showing, by changing symbols, the meteoric 
changes at the different reports; and, finally, 
at designated stations, the exhibition of day 
or night signals, on occasions of supposed 
especial danger, were regularly made. Ten 
additional stations were established within 
the United States. 

A comparison of the tri-weekly forecasts, 
or “probabilities,” with the meteoric condi- 
tion afterward reported, gave an average of 
verifications of 69 per cent. up to November 
1, 1871, and 76.8 per cent. from that date to 
October 1, 1872. The practical importance 
of this branch of the service will be seen from 
the fact that since its establishment no great 
and continuous storm has traversed the United 
States without premonition being given at the 
great majority of the points endangered. Ar- 
rangements were made for an interchange 
of reports with Oanada, and a similar ex- 
change is contemplated with the West India 
Islands. Under the act of June 10, 1872, the 
service, before technically limited to the lakes 
and sea-coasts, was extended throughout the 
interior, and many of the agricultural societies 
in the country were requested to codperate 
with the chief signal-officer, and thirty-eight 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce 
communicate meteorological observations, 
Since January 1, 1872, statements of the 
changes in the depth of water in the prin- 
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cipal Western rivers, being indirect rela- 
tion to the meteoric changes, have been daily 
reported from all stations established upon 
those rivers. 

The 74 national cemeteries contain the re- 
mains of 317,962 persons. Of those cemeteries 
all but 16 have been permanently enclosed, 
The Gettysburg cemetery has been transferred 
to the care of the War Department. At the 
close of the year there were 52 superintend- 
ents of national cemeteries. 

The total number of cadets at West Point 
Academy is 240. The number of admissions 
in 1872 was 95. The number of failures to 
master the academic course, including original 
rejections, was 87. There were 53 vacancies. 

ASIA. The history of Asia continues to 
grow in importance. The wonderful trans- 
formation of Japan into a civilized country is 
progressing without interruption, and all the 
efforts made by the conservative and anti- 
foreign party for arresting this progress ap- 
pear to be powerless. The intercourse with 
foreign countries is established on a firm basis; 
and the Government appears anxious to ac- 
quaint itself not only with the educational, but 
even with the religious condition of the coun- 
tries of America and Europe. Already Japan 
may be considered as being by far the most 
advanced state of the non-Christian world. 

The progress of China is not so rapid as that 
of Japan; the impotence of the anti-foreign 
party to prevent the establishment of friendly 
relations between China and the Christian 
powers certainly becomes from year to year 
more apparent. The influence of the large 
seaports, which accumulate immense wealth 
by their trade with American and European 


countries, in the interior, proves to be irresisti-’ 


ble. A victory of great importance has been 
won by the Chinese Government over the Mo. 
hammedan rebels in the south, who, for several 


‘years, have been able to maintain an indepen- 


dent government. The fall of their capital 
appears to foreshadow their entire collapse. 
Serious difficulties arising in Central Asia 
between the Russians and the Khan of Khiva 
threatened for a time a new Central Asiatic 
war and new complications between Russia 


and Great Britain; but the peaceable settle- — 


ment of the difficulty postponed once more 
the outbreak of a war between the two great 
rival claimants for the supremacy in Asiatic 
politics. } 

The assassination of the Viceroy of British 
India by a fanatical Mohammedan, following 
close upon the assassination of Chief-Justice 
Norman, is a new and significant proof for the 
English that the Mohammedans are any thing 
but reconciled with British rule, and that ere 
long they may be expected to cause serious 
trouble. 

The terrible famine which devastated Persia 
in 1871 continued through a part of the year 
1872, and the wretched condition in which 
this unfortunate country has been for years, 
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appeared to grow worse. But in the latter 
part of the year several statesmen were called 
to the management of public affairs who en- 
couraged the hope for an era of reform. 

In consequence of a treaty between the 
Netherlands and England, concluded. on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1871, and the additional articles agreed 
upon on November 2, 1871, the English Gov- 
ernment relinquished all the reservations rela- 
tive to the further extension of the Dutch rule 
in Sumatra which were contained in the treaty 
of March 17,1824. In return, British subjects 
in the state of Siak-sri-Indrapoor, and in ter- 

-ritories dependent upon it, obtain the same 
rights with regard to commerce and navigation 
as the Dutch subjects, and they will obtain 
the same rights in every other state which 
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may become subject to Dutch rule. But all 
their laws concerning persons of Western 
and Eastern descent will remain in force, as 
dear as the provisions of the agreement of 

The political changes which have occurred in 
Asia of late, especially the Russian conquests, 
and the many new explorations, have consider- 
ably modified the frontiers of the countries in 
the interior of Asia. Some of the countries 


have as yet no definite regulation of their 


boundary-lines. The following statement of 
the area and population of the divisions and 
subdivisions of Asia, based on the latest ex- 
plorations and calculations, are as follows 
Behm und Wagner, ‘ Bevélkerung der Erde,” 
otha, 1872): 


Square miles (of| Square miles Population Population 
tes Subdivisions). | (of Divisions). (of Subdivisions). | (of Divisions), 
MIRAIAN CATR MOPV es said a eae Uae i a5 sig caod ene siete Waters ost, — table ; 5,944,682 aa 10,730,000 
MOADIAM CH eos aac ees se oe ea esate cee as os de Sees biaghetee cet aetna. RA SEGR MS] AGAMA 2 AREAL: erase) 
PERM APOR Se oH) se AER 5 Gd MLG Dlaals <b Sie PIAS SCARE Y oe dialdes be oles vis Ales Mae tie ae 27,005 pao h aoe SET pts es patcdss 
AIR VALE AUD eG ia's eos da ip) ado slg WA <b )e ek dn pacaolacpidsieean'’s oa i | wathoelae 672,518 ‘ 16,463,000 
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ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA AND 
PROGRESS. The Supply of Solar Heat.— 
Captain John Ericsson, the distinguished phys- 
icist and inventor, continued, during the year, 
to contribute papers to the scientific publica- 
tions of England, in further discussion of the 
source and permanency of solar energy. The 
experiments upon which his calculations are 
based were briefly set forth in the ANNUAL 
Cycropzpra for 1871. Helmholtz had esti- 
mated the shrinkage of the sun’s diameter at 
sates in the course of 2,000 years. Oaptain 
Eriesson revises the calculation, and makes 
the period of that amount of shrinkage 1,864 
years, or 120.7 feet per day. He observes 
that the intensity of the radiant heat will not 
diminish with the diminished size of the sun. 
On the contrary, for a given area of the solar 
surface, the dynamic energy produced by a 
given rate of shrinking will be increased, 
since the mass remains the same, while the ' 
attraction is increased proportionally to the 


square of the distance from the centre, But 
the rate will diminish with the contraction of 
the sphere; hence, ashrinking of ;1,th the sun’s 
diameter, instead of occupying 1,000 x 1,864= 
1,864,000 years, will require somewhat more 
than 2,000,000 years. At the end of that 
period, the gravitating energy will continue 
to develop, as at present, an amount of dy- 
namic energy represented by 312,000 thermal 
units per minute for each superficial foot; but 
the radiating surface, i. e., the area of the solar 
disk, will have diminished in the ratio of 10° 
to 9°. The present maximum temperature, 
produced by solar radiation on the ecliptic, 
when the earth is in aphelion, being 67.2, 
while the intensity of the radiant heat dimin- 
ishes as the area of the radiating surface, it 
follows that, at the end of 2,000,000 years 
from the present time, the tropical solar inten- 


9? x 67.2 


sity will be reduced to 10? 


a 544°, un- 
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less Prof. Tyndall’s opinion is correct, that the 
earth, in common with the other planets, 
must “creep in, age by age, toward the sun,” 
But, in that case, the pace is so slow that, in 
Captain Ericsson’s view, his calculations are 
not seriously affected. He remarks that the 
computed diminution of solar intensity, 67° 
—54° = 13°, during the next 2,000,000 years, 
will probably be deemed extravagant by those 
who do not bear in mind that the computa- 
tion is founded on the assumption that a con- 
stant power is being exerted, during the stated 
period, capable of developing, as at present, 
the stupendous energy of 240,000,000 foot- 
pounds, in a single minute, for each square foot 
of the surface of a sphere whose diameter 
exceeds 850,000 miles, all this effect being 
produced, on the author’s theory, by the 
shrinking of the sun, the intensity of its heat 
being gradually lowered in the process. By 
the same rule of estimating, he finds that the 
diminution of temperature during ‘ historic 
times,” or, say, 4,000 years since the building 
of the Pyramids, has not exceeded 31, of a de- 
gree of Fahrenheit. 

Elements in the Solar Spectrum.—Prof. CO. 
A. Young, who had charge of the spectro- 
scopic work at the Observatory in Sherman, 
Wyoming Territory, under direction of the 
United States Coast Survey, in July and Au- 
gust, 1872, made an important report of his 
labors upon the spectrum of the sun, to Prof. 
Peirce, superintendent of that service. In 


addition to the elements before quite conclu- _ 


sively demonstrated to reside in the chromo- 
sphere, the following seem to be positively 


indicated: sulphur, cerium, and strontium; 


and the following with a somewhat less degree 
of probability: zinc, erbium and yttrium, lan- 
thanum and didymium. There are some coin- 
cidences also with the spectra of oxygen, ni- 
trogen, and bromine, but not enough, consid- 
ering the total number of lines in the spectra 
of these elements, or of a character, to war- 
rant any conclusion, One line points to the 
presence of iridium or ruthenium, and only 
three lines are known in the whole spectrum 
of these metals. The coincidences are too 
many and too close in the associated spectra 
of iron and calcium, or iron and titanium, to 
be all the result of accident. Prof. Young 
ae a complete catalogue of all the bright 
ines observed. by him, at Sherman, to the 
number of 273, and also a list of the coinci- 
dences between the observed lines of the spec- 
tra of the chemical elements, His instruments 
were a telescope, of 9,4; inches aperture (fur- 
nished by Dartmouth College), and a spectro- 
scope, automatic, with a dispersive force of 
12 prisms. The approximate geographical 
position of Sherman is, longitude, 1" 53.2" 
west of Washington; latitude, 41° 0.7’; alti- 
tude, above sea-level, 8,280 feet; mean height 
of barometer, about 22.1 inches. 

Signor Tacchini, of Palermo, in a letter to 
M. Faye, says that, on the 6th of May, he 


found, in the sun, some regions, of great ex- 
tent, remarkable for the presence of magne- 
sium, stretching over an arch from 12° to 
168°; and that, on the 18th of that month, he 
presented to the Spectroscopic Society of Pa- 
lermo a design of the whole border, with in- 
dications as to the position of the magnesium, 
and its unaccountable predominaace along the 
western border. On the 18th of June, the 
magnesium began to show itself, in the spec- 
troscope, around the whole border, that is, 
the whole chromosphere was invested With 
vapors of the metal. Under this general ebul- 
lition, there was an absence of protuberances, 
while the flames of the chromosphere were 
very marked and brilliant, and the more brill- 
iant the flames, the greater the amount of 
magnesium indicated. 

Solar Outbursts and Magnetie Storms.— 
Royal Astronomer Airy addressed a note to 
Nature, commenting upon the supposed coin- 
cidence between a violent solar outburst, seen 
by Father Secchi, at Rome, and a magnetic 


storm, recorded at Greenwich, about the same ~ 


time. Father Secchi reported having noticed 
the remarkable solar disturbance on July 7th, 
and that it lasted from 8" 380" to 7" 50™ (Ro- 
man time), or nearly 2" 40™ to 6" (Greenwich 
time). Now, a magnetic storm commenced, 
at Greenwich, at 5", precisely, on the same 
day. Its indications began at that time with 
unusual suddenness and strength,.on all the 
magnetic indicators, namely, the declination- 
needle, the horizontal force magnetometer, 
the vertical force magnetometer, the earth- 
current wire, in an approximate northeast and 
southwest direction, and, on the earth-current 
wire, in an approximate northwest and south- 
east direction: The disturbance lasted, grad- 
ually diminishing, to the evening of July 9th. 
During a part of the time, it was accompanied 
with aurora. Prof. Airy says: ‘I do not 
venture upon the question whether there 
really was any connection between the solar 
outburst and the terrestrial magnetic storm, 
but I will remark that, if there was such con- 
nection, the transmission of the influence from 
the sun to the earth must have occupied 2° 
20", or a longer time if Father Secchi did not 
see the real beginning of the outburst. This, 
if established, would be an important cosmical 
fact; and, at any rate, the notification of this 
apparent retardation may direct the attention 
of observers of similar phenomena in future to 
a new element in their interpretation.” 

The Sun's Temperature. — There is the 
widest variance among physicists of high rep- 
utation regarding the true temperature of the 
sun, and every year adds some new view to 
the great number of theories, already totally 
irreconcilable. Nearly all the estimates, how- 
ever far apart, are derived from observations 
upon radiant heat, and some of the experi- 
menters, who employ almost identically the 
same apparatus, are millions of degrees away 
from each other in their conclusions, Cap- 
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tain John Ericsson, by his elaborate demon- 
strations, makes out the heat of the solar sur- 
face to be, at least, 4,036,000° Fahr. -Father 
Secchi puts his estimate at 18,000,000° F.; 
and others at not far from 2,000,000° F.; but 
Pouillet has:gone to the other extreme, and 
makes the solar temperature from 2,662° to 
3,201° F.; while M. Vicaire, the latest in the 
field, is forced to the belief that the tempera- 
ture of the solar surface is entirely comparable 
with that of terrestrial planes, and is certain- 
ly less than 5,500° F. He also goes over Fa- 
ther Secchi’s observations, and, correcting an 
alleged error in the formula used by that 
astronomer, determines the solar. heat to be 
-2,548° F., which nearly agrees with Pouillet’s 
result. At the meeting of the French Acad- 
emy, at which M. Vicaire made his statement, 
he was sustained by MM. Sainte-Claire De- 
ville and Edmond Becquerel; and M. Fizeau 
remarked that his conclusions were borne out 
by photometrical experiments, which show 
that the intensity of the Drummond light is 56 
times less than that of the electric light, which 
latter is only 24 times less intense than sun- 
light, and it therefore follows (in his opinion) 
that the temperature of these lights cannot 
differ so excessively as has been supposed from 
the temperature of the sun. 
The Sun’s Rotation—Zéllner and Vogel 
have measured the velocity of the sun’s rota- 
tion by thaspectroscope. These observations 
covered a period from the 2d to the 10th of 
June, 1872. The instrument employed was 
the reversion spectroscope of Zéllner, attached 
to the large refractor of the observatory at 
Bothkamp, near Kiel. The slit of the spectro- 
scope was directed by the aid of clock-work 
to the receding edge of the sun, and the coin- 
cidence of the D lines in the superposed spec- 
tra effected with the utmost precision. The 
clock-work was then stopped, and the moment 
of the disappearance of the second border of 
the sun observed—the non-coincidence of the 
D lines at the second border being distinctly 
seen in all the observations.. Other trials were 
made with Schroder’s dispersive spectroscope, 
another line having been selected for the test. 
The non-coincidence of this line, with a fixed 
steel point, was distinctly observed when the 
light came from the second border of the sun, 
the coincidence for the first border having 
been established. By measuring the amount 
of displacement, Vogel found, for the motion 
of a point on the sun’s equator, a velocity of 
0.42 German mile per second in one series of 
observations, and 0.85 mile in a second series. 


These velocities are greater than those at pres- - 


ent admitted. 

Sun-spots and the Cholera.—In a paper read 
before the British Historical Society, in April 
last, Mr. B. G. Jenkins elaborately defended 
his theory of the relation between sun-spots 
and cholera-yisitations. He exhibited a map 
representing the amount of cholera, and the 
number of sun-spots, for the past fifty years, for 


‘from 1800 


the purpose of showing that the minima and 
maxima of the phenomena coincided. Af- 
ter a reference to the eleven-year period of 
sun-spots, tabulated by Prof. Wolf, from a pe- 
riod as far back as 1611, the author went on 
to say: 

Now, it is a curious fact that the last year of every 


century, as 1800, has a minimum of sun-spots, so 


that the minima are 1800, 1811.11, 1822.22, 1833°33, 
etc. The maxima do not lie midway between the 
minima, but anticipate it by falling on the year 4.77 
after a minimum; for example, 1800 was a minimum 
year, then 1804.77 was a maximum year. Now, 
cholera-epidemics have, I believe, a period equal to 
a period and a half of sun-spots. Keckoning then 
we get as a period and a half the date 
1816.66, which was shortly before the great Indian 
outbreak ; another period and a half gives 1833.88, 
a year in which there was a maximum of cholera; 
another, 1849.99, that is 1850, a year having a maxi- 
mum of cholera; another, 1866.66, a year having a 
maximum of cholera; another, 1883.33, as the year in 
which there will be a cholera maximum. It follows 
from what has been already said that 1783.33 would 
be a year in which cholera was at amaximum. Now 
it is a fact that in April, 1783, there was a great out- 
break of the disease at Hurdwar. 

I would call attention to the parallelism of increase 
and decrease of these curves. I am not, however, 
prepared to say that sun-spots originate cholera; for 
they may both be the effects of some other cause, 
which may indeed be the action of the other planets 
upon the earth and upon the sun. If that be the 
case—and I see noreason why it should not—we may 
then have an explanation of the minor periods and 
of the large period of 56 years, which Wolf believes 
he has detected, and also of the minor periods ob- 
served in cholera-epidemics. 

My own opinion, derived from an investigation of 
the subject, is that each planet, in coming to and in 
going from perihelion—more especially about the 
time of the equinoxes—produces a Violent action upon 
the sun, and has a violent sympathetic action pro- 
duced within itself—internally manifested by earth- 
quakes, and externally by auroral displays and vol- 
canic eruptions, such as that of Vesuvius atthe pres- _ 
ent moment ; in fact, just such an action as devolops 
the tail of a comet when it is coming to and going 
from perihelion; and when two or more planets 


_ happen to be coming to, or going from, perihelion at 


the same time, and are in, or nearly in, the same 
line with the sun—being of course nearly in the 
same plane—the combined violent action produces 
a maximum of sun-spots, and in connection with it 
a maximum of cholera on the earth. The number 
of deaths from cholera in any year—for example, the 
deaths in Calcutta during the six years—1865-’70— 
increased as the earth passed from perihelion, espe- 
cially after March 21st, came to a minimum when it 
was in aphelion, and increased again when it passed 
to perihelion, and notably after equinoctial-day ; 
thus affording a fair test of my theory. 


Sun-spots and the Vine-Crop.—Mr. Arthur 
Schuster communicates to Nature the results 
of his observation on the supposed connection 
between sun-spots and the excellence of the 
vine-crops. The years of minimum sun-spots 
coincide with good wine-years in Germany, 
according to the author’s statement; and he 
adds that the gentleman who first remarked 
the regular recurrence of wine-years, at inter- 
vals of about eleven years, was not aware of 
the periodicity of the spots, and could not, 
therefore, have been in any way prejudiced. 
The table is as follows: 
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Forms of Solar Protuberances.—Prof. Tac- 
chini, of Palermo, observing solar protuber- 
ances by the spectroscope, from March 1871, to 
February, 1872, found that out of 2,903 pro- 
tuberances only 234, or about eight per cent., 
have the form of a tree or of a fan—that is to say. 
are narrow at the base, and spread out toward 
the upper part, asif they were produced by vol- 
canic eruptions, whereas, the remaining 92 per 
cent. have a broad base, and taper upward 
like a pyramid; and séem, therefore, to be 
due to a simple throwing up of the substances 
of the chromosphere. He therefore regards 
the general form of the protuberances to be in- 
consistent with the existence of a solid crust on 
the sun’s surface. When the chromosphere 
is observed with large instraments—and under 
peculiarly favorable conditions—it does not 
present the appearance of a continuous level 
stratum, as should be the case if it were solid, 
pasty, or liquid, but often appears to be formed 
of a continuous series of very distinct flames. 


It looks, indeed, like a general conflagration, 


more or less developed, which is incessantly 
renewed with greater or less force, and with 
especial violence in particular parts, where it 
gives rise to the protuberances. In small in- 
struments, on the contrary, the chromosphere 
appears smooth, excepting certain parts where 
the flames rise to an unusual height. In like 
manner the details of the protuberances, and 
especially their outlines, as observed with 
small instruments, are not comparable with 
those made with large telescopes, which must 
necessarily afford a higher degree of definition. 
Tacchini next described certain observations 
which tend to show that the so-called jets, 
projected upward from the chromosphere, 
have their counterpart in a descent of matter 
from above, in a kind of solar rain, when a 
mass or cloud of Inminous hydrogen suspended 
in the sun’s atmosphere throws off filaments 
on both sides, which gradually descend and 
unite at the sun’s edge, thereby forming a pro- 
tuberance which exhibits the arborescent or 
fan-like form usually attributed to an eruptive 
jet. This is a new point of great interest. 
The theory which attributes the solar pro- 
tuberances to violent eruptions, forcing their 
way through a solid crust, or liquid of great 
resisting power, may, Tacchini remarks, appear 
to derive some support from the chemical 
composition of the protuberances. If the 
masses which project above the chromosphere 
were found to contain many materials differ- 
ent from those which compose the chromo- 
sphere itself, there would be good reason for 
regarding them as projected from the interior 
of the sun. And, in fact, some of the pro- 
tuberances have a somewhat complex chem- 


ical composition, the bright lines’ observed in 
their spectra often corresponding to magne- 
sium, iron, sodium, titanium, calcium, barium, 
nickel, chromium, copper, together with eight 
other lines which may belong to as many 
different substances; in all, therefore, eigh- 
teen elements, besides hydrogen and the ele- 
ment provisionally named Helium which is 
never absent, and represents the constant ma- 
terial of the entire chromosphere. On August 
27th last, in asingle protuberance nine different 
substances, represented by a brilliant spectrum 
of twenty-four bright lines, nine of which be- 
long to iron, were seen. 

Planetary Influence upon Solar Activity.— 
Those distinguished investigators of solar 
phenomena, Messrs. Warren De La Rue, Bal- 
four Stewart, and Benjamin Lowry, presented 
to the Royal Society in March last the fruits 
of their long and patient study of the teach- 
ings of the sun-spot observations at Kew, 
with relation to the influence exerted by the 
planets Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter. The re- 
port is as complete as could be made out of 
the materials. With respect to the two plan- 
ets nearest the sun, they say: “‘If we now ex- 
amine the two tables for the planets Venus 
and Mercury, we shall find in them indications 
of a behavior of sun-spots appearing to have 
reference to the positions of these planets, and 
which seems to be of the. same nature for 
both. This behavior may be characterized as 
follows: the average size of a spot would ap- 
pear to attain its maximum on that side of the 
sun which is turned away from Venus or from 
Mercury, and to have its minimum in the 
neighborhood of Venus or of Mercury.” And 
their general conclusions are as follows: 


We leave it to others to remark upon the nature 
and strength of the evidence now deduced as to a 
connection of some sort between the behavior of 
sun-spots and the positions of the planets Venus and 
Mercury. We think, however, it must be allowed 
that the investigation is one of interest and impor- 
tance, and we trust that arrangements may be made 
for the systematic continuance of solar observations 
to such localities as will insure to us a daily picture 
of the sun’s disk. 

The influence of blank days in diminishing the 
value of a series of sun-observations is very mani- 
fest. We have been able to record the behavior 
across the sun’s disk of 421 groups of Carrington’s 
series for a total number of 885 groups, and we have 
been able to record the same baaviar for 873 out of 
544 groups observed at Kew. Thus, out of a total 
of 1,429 groups, we have only been able to record 
the behavior of 794. Nor are the records which we 
have obtained so perfect as we could wish, on ac- 
count of blank days, which make interpolations 
necessary. It is therefore of much importance for 
the future of such researches as the present that 
there should be several observing-stations so placed 
that we may reckon on having at least a daily pict- 
ure of the sun’s disk. 

It will be easily seen that such observations are 


very different from experiments which may be mul- 


tiplied ad libitum ; for in this case Nature gives us 
in a year or in ten years a certain amount of infor- 
mation, and no more; while it depends upon our- 
selves to make a good use of the information which 
she affords, / 


————————————— eS 
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It is already universally acknowledged that we 
ought to make the best possible use of the few pre- 
cious moments of a total eclipse; but such observa- 
tions must necessarily be incomplete unless they are 
followed up by the equally important if more labo- 
rious task of recording the sun’s surface from day 
to day. 

Asteroids—The known number of these 
minor planets has been increased during the 
year from 117 to 126—Prof. Watson, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and Dr. Peters, of Clinton, N. 
Y., especially distinguishing themselves, as 
usual, by success in this line of discoveries. 
No. 118 was found by Dr. Luther, of Bilk, and 
has received the name Peitho; it is of the 
eleventh magnitude. The first discovery of 
No. 119 is due to Prof. Watson, on the 4th of 
April, as announced in the American Journal 
of Science, but it was discovered independent- 
ly by M. Henry, of Paris, on the 9th of 
April. M. Borelly, at Marseilles, discovered 
No. 120 on April 10th, and on the night fol- 
lowing the planet was independently dis- 
covered by Prof. Peters. May 12th, Prof. 
Watson discovered No. 121; August 1st, Nos. 
122 and 123; and August 23d, No. 124. These 
newly-found bodies varied from the ninth 
to the eleventh magnitude. The honor of 
discovering No. 125 belongs to M. Henry, 
of Paris. Its magnitude is between eleven 
and twelve, and the eccentricity of its orbit 
higher than that of any asteroid yet obsérved. 
November 25th, Prof. Watson discovered No. 
126, which was quite large and bright, resem- 
bling a star of the ninth magnitude. 

Lunar Objects suspected of Change.—In a 
report made by Mr. Birt to the British Asso- 
ciation, he remarked that changes within the 
area of the lunar crater Plato had been in 
progress during the two years of observation, 
principally occurring in the appearance and 
luminosity of the streaks. These changes were 
of such a character that they could not be re- 
ferred to changes of illumination, but depended 
upon some agency connected with the moon 
itself, while the color of the floor was found 
to vary as the sun ascended in the lunar 
heavens, being darkest with the greatest solar 
altitude. The report was accompanied with 
curves from which the relation of the sun’s 
altitude to the various degrees of that observed 
on the floor as of cause and effect was readily 
deducible. These reports on the appearances 
of the spots and streaks indicate the strong 
probability that, if further observations are 
undertaken, definite changes of an interesting 
character on the moon’s surface are likely to 
be discovered. 

The Transit of Venus in 1874.—Several of 
the Governments of Europe are making ex- 
tensive preparations for the observation of 
this rare phenomenon. M. Otto Struve, of 
Russia, announces that the total number of 
Russian stations will be twenty-four,. but each 
of these will only be provided with one in- 
strument for the transit observation itself. 
The principal instruments are already ordered, 


and the observers nearly all selected, and they 
will meet in 1873, at Pultowa, to exercise 
aaa in the use of the apparatus. He 
adds : 


The geographical positions of the selected stations 
will not be determined by the transit-observers 
themselves; but all stations at which the transit has 
been successfully observed will afterward be care- 
fully determined by special expeditions of the gen- 
eral staff of the navy. For this purpose a principal 
line of telegraphic longitudes will be laid (probabl 


next year) through all Siberia to Nicolajensk, wit 


which line the other stations in that part of the em- 
pire can be easily joined, either by telegraphic or 
chronometric operations. 

With regard to the photographic method, I can in- 
form you that in two places—at Wilna, under the 
direction of Colonel Smysloff, and at Bothcamp in, 
Holstein by Dr. Vogel—they have perfectly suc- 
ceeded in taking instantaneous photographs of the 
sun with dry plates. 

As far as 1 know, in Germany the preparations 
have not much advanced since last spring. The esti- 
mates have not yet been laid before the Reichsrath, 
but it is expected that this will be done early in the 
spring. In the mean while Dr. Winnicke has been 
guaseed with practical experiments concerning the 
heliometric method. He seems to be quite satisfied 
with the results. Also M. Paschen and Prof. Seidel 
have been working on the photographic method, and 
Prof. Zéllner on the application of the spectroscope 
for the observations of outer contacts. 


In a recent article on the subject, Mr. B. A. 
Proctor sums up the preparations made in 
England, under the direction of the Royal 
Astronomer, Airy. He says: 


Nothing can surpass the care and forethought with 
which the instruments which are to be employed for 
observing the transit have been or are cing pre- 
pared, ive stations are to. be provided for at 

abu, Kerguelen’s Land, and other distant stations. 
At each station there are to be three observatories 
and in each observatory there is to be a telescope and 
aclock. But the three telescopes at each station will 
be different in kind, and the clocks will also be dif- 
ferent. One telescope at each station will be what 
is called a transit-instrument—that is, a telescope so 
mounted as to turn only on an horizontal east and west 
axis, and therefore always to point in a north and 
south direction, but at any altitude that may be de- 
sired. Such is a rough description of this important 
instrument ; but in reality all the skill of the scien- 
tific optician is called into action to give such instru- 
ments the ised qualities. The five transit in- 
struments prepared at Greenwich for the coming 
transit are all new, and are perfectly charming speci- 
mens of their kind. They are mounted on stone 
piers, and can be set up as they stand, so soon as 
they reach their several stations, The special work 
on which they will be employed is, the timing of the 
exact moment when known stars are severally due 
south—an observation which enables the astronomer 
to determine the longitude of his station. A single 
second of error is a matter of serious import in such 
observations; and, therefore, the elocks which are 
used with transit-instruments must be master-pieces 
of the horologist’s art. Three new clocks, and two 
belonging to the Royal Observatory, are reserved for 
this purpose. Then there are five telescopes mount- 
ed in the ordinary manner—or, rather, mounted so a8 
to have the same movements as ordinary telescopes ; 
of these, one has been provided from the Royal Ob- 
servatory, and four are new. Five other telescopes 
mounted in the manner ordinarily employed in ob- 
servatories—that is, so as to follow the course of the 
celestial bodies from their rising to their setting with 
a single motion—have also been provided. Ten 
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‘¢locks will be provided for the ten telescopes last 
referred to. These ten clocks are not required to be 
of the same quality as the five used with the transit- 
instruments; though they will all be trustworthy 
time-measurers. It is also unnecessary that they 
should be timed and rated long before the observa- 
tions are to be made during which they will be 
employed. 

The United States commissioners appointed 
to supervise the transit observations are Rear- 
Admiral Sands (president), and Profs. New- 
comb and Harkness, all connected with the 
Naval Observatory. The congressional appro- 
priation of $50,000 for the purchase of instru- 
ments is in their hands. They intend to equip 
eight photographic stations—four in China, 
Japan, and (probably) in one of the islands ad- 
jacent to Japan; and four in New Zealand, 
Chatham Island, Tasmania, and Kerguelen 
Island. A meeting of all persons who will 
take part in the work will be held in Washing- 
ton in the spring of 1874, for rehearsal and 
practice. The commissioners will have an 
“‘ artificial Venus,” making a transit over an 
artificial sun, at a distance of two miles, and 
all the observers will use, on that occasion, the 
same instruments which they will employ in 
taking note of the real transit of Venus. 

The Disintegration of Comets.—Prof. Daniel 
Kirkwood, of Iowa, contributes to Nature a 
paper on this topic. He undertakes to present 
historical evidence of the gradual disintegra- 
tion of periodic comets. He refers, for proof, 
to what is known of the comets of a. p. 389, 
416, 813, 896, 1532, 1618, and 1661. Coming 
down to later days, he cites the bipartition of 
Biela’s comet in 1845, and the non-appearance 
of the two fragments in 1865, and concludes 
as follows: “ The comet of Halley, if we may 
credit the descriptions given by ancient writers, 
has been decreasing in brilliancy from age to 
age. The same is true in regard to several 
others believed to be periodic. The comet of 
A.D. 1097 had a tail 50° long. At its return, 
in March, 1840, the length of its tail was only 
5°. The third comet of 1790, and the first of 
1825, are supposed, from the similarity of their 
elements, to be identical. Each perihelion 
passage occurred in May, yet the tail at the 
former appearance was 4° in length, at the 
latter but 24°. In short, instances are not 
wanting of this apparent gradual dissolu- 
tion. It would seem, indeed, extremely im- 
probable that the particles driven off from 
comets in their approach to the sun, forming 
tails extending millions of miles from the prin- 
cipal mass, should again be collected around 
the same nuclei. 

The fact, then, that comets and meteors 
move in the same orbits, is but a consequence 
of that disruptive process so clearly indicated 
by the phenomena described. In this view of 
the subject, comets—even such as move in 
elliptic orbits—are not to be regarded as per- 
manent members of the solar system. Their 
débris, however, thus scattered through space, 
and subject more or Jess to planetary pertur- 
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bation, may casually penetrate the atmosphere, 
producing the phenomena of sporadic meteors, 

The researches of Signor Schiaparelli cor- 
roborate the theory advanced by Prof. Kirk- 
wood. The former suggested that the force 
which broke up the comets was simply the 
unequal attraction of the sun on different por- 
tions of the nebulous mass; but other astron- 
omers incline to the opinion that it is a cosmi- 
cal force of repulsion. 

See Comet (Brera’s). 

The Motions of Stars.—Dr. William Huggins 
has been following up his profound investiga- 
tions into the motion of stars, as revealed by 
the spectroscope. Better instruments have 
warranted him in correcting some of the con- 
clusions which he formerly gave out. He now 
thinks that Sirius is travelling from the earth 
at a rate of from 18 to 22 miles per second— 
instead of from 26 to 386 miles as previously 
announced by him. The apparent rate of mo- 
tion observed in the star Betelgeux (going from 
the earth) is estimated at 37 miles per second. 
Rigel is supposed to be receding at the rate of 
15 miles persecond; Castor, 40 to 45 miles per 
second; Regulus, 30 to 35 miles per second; 
Arcturus, 55 miles per second; the nebula of 
Orion, 5 miles per second; Alpha Lyre, 40 to 
50 miles per second; Alpha Cygni is thought 
to be approaching the sun at the rate of 80 
miles’ per second; and Pollux at the rate of 
32 miles per second. Dr. Huggins treated this 
interesting subject very fully, in a paper read 
before the Royal Society in June last. He 
thus sums up generally: 


In the calculation of the estimated velocities, the 
wave-lengths popes are those given by Angstrém 
in his ‘ Recherches sur le Spectre solaire”’ (Upsal, 
1868). The velocity of light was taken at 185,000 
miles per second. 

The velocities of approach and of recession which 
have been assigned to the stars in this paper repre- 
sent the whole of the motion in the line of sight which 
exists between them and the sun. As we know that, 
the sun is moving in space, a certain part of these 
observed velocities must be due to the solar motion. 
I have not attempted to make this correction, because, 
though the direction of the sun’s motion seems to be 
satisfactorily ascertained, any estimate that can be 
made at present, of the actual velocity with which he 
is advancing, must rest upon suppositions, more or 
less arbitrary, of the average distance of stars of dif- 
ferent magnitudes. It seems not improbable that 
this part of the stars’ motions may be larger than 
would result from Otto Struve’s calculations, which 
give, on the supposition that the average parallax of 
a star of the first magnitude is equal to 0’".209, a ve- 
locity but little greater than one-fourth of the earth’s 
annual motion ‘in its orbit. 

It will be observed that, speaking generally, the 
stars which the spectroscope shows to be movin 
from the earth (Sirius, Betelgeux, Rigel, Procyon 
are situated in a part of the heavens opposite to Her- 
cules, toward which the sun is advancing; while the 
stars in the neighborhood of this region, as Arcturus, 
Vega, Alpha Cygni, show amotiono approach. There 
are, in the stars already observed, exceptions to this 
general statement ; and there are some other consid- 
erations which appear to show that the sun’s motion 
in space is not the only, or even in all cases, as it may 
be found, the chief cause of the observed proper mo- 
tions of the stars, 
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’ There can be little doubt but that in the observed 
stellar movements we have to do with two other inde- 
pendent motions, namely, a movement common to 
certain groups of stars, and also a motion peculiar to 
each star. ~ 

Mr, Proctor has brought to light strong evidence 
in favor of the drift of stars in groups having a com- 
munity of motion, by his graphical investigation of 
the proper motions of all the stars in the catalogues 
of Mr, Main and Mr. Stone. 


Star-Depths.—Mr. Richard A. Proctor has 


delivered a series of lectures on the sidereal ' 


universe, in London. He makes the following 
statement (as briefly reported in the London 
journals) of his views upon one of the astro- 
nomical vexed questions of the day: 


The lecturer stated in the outset his belief that 
not only are the stars not spread uniformly through- 
out space, but that not even the general approach to 
uniformity insisted upon in our treatises on astrono- 
my in reality prevails. He would endeavor to show 
that there are definite regions, within which stars 
of many orders of magnitude are richly distributed, 
while around these regions are vast spaces, in which 
either there are no stars or stars are very sparsely 
strewn. The first evidence quoted in favor of this 
theory was the remarkable circumstance that the 
southern hemisphere contains about 1,000 more stars 
visible to the unaided eye than the northern. This 
peculiarity is rendered more remarkable by the fact 
that there is a well-marked northern rich region, as 
well as a well-marked southern rich region of greater 
extent. Now, inthe British Association Catalogue, 
there are about 5,600 stars included within the classes 
visible to the naked eye. Yet when these stars are 
shown in a series of twelve maps overlapping each 
other uniformly, and each covering a space equal to 
the tenth part of the heavens, instead of each map 
showing about 560 stars, we find the north-polar map 
showing 700, other five northern maps containing 
400, 540 (a map crossed by Milky Way), 400, 370, 
and 550 (another Milky-Way map) ; while the south- 
polar map contains 1,130, and other five southern 
maps contain 520, 890, 510, 590, and 570, the conden- 
sation in all these southern non-polar cor ie being 
markedly toward the south. The lecturer then pass- 
ed to the star-gauges of the Herschels, and the prin- 
ciple of star-gauging ; remarking that the regions sur- 
veyed by the Herschels in this manner were exceed- 
ingly limited, that the principle of the method was 
poplin and that tested by results it was shown 
to be erroneous. Moreover, the elder Herschel (as 
Struve | jisanisa out) definitively abandoned the ae 
ciple of star-gauging. Passing to the labors of W. 
Struve, the lecturer remarked that while they clearly 
showed that the “* grindstone theory ” of the sidereal 
universe is erroneous; Struve pushed the method of 
average-taking too far (‘‘to the verge of audacity ”’) 
inconverting a zone of the heavens 30° wide round 
the equator into an equatorial flat disk. The lecturer 
then proceeded to discuss the proper motions of the 
stars, showing thst they also indicate that the stars 
are gathered into certain regions of space, and segre- 
gated from others. He pointed out that Miidler’s 
theory of a central sun (supposed by the German as- 
tronomer to be recognizable in Alcyone of the Plei- 
ades) is untenable, simply because the evidence 
which Midler sought for only in Taurus—the con- 
eurrence of proper motions—exists in at least an 
equally well-marked degree in Gemini, and else- 
where in the heavens. Sir John Herschel, Prof. 
Grant, and others, had already pointed out that Mad- 
ler’s hypothesis was based on insufficient evidence. 
The concurrence of colors in certain stellar groups, 
as of greenish-white stars in Orion, and yellowish 
stars in Cetus, was adduced as further evidence of 
-the laws according to which the stars are arranged. 
Mr. Proctor remarked further that the variable stars 
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are in nearly all cases placed where star-streams or 
star-clusterings can be recognized, and that all tem- 
porary stars have appeared within the Milky Way, 
except the ‘‘ Blaze Star’? of 1866, which, however, 
occupied a portion of the telescopic extension of the 
Milky Way. He suggested, in explanation of this 
remarkable circumstance, that probably the occur- 
rence of the outburst indicated by the appearance of 
a new star is associated with the fact that in the 
Milky Way there is a great abundance of unattached 
cosmical matter, downfalls of which produce the dis- 
plays in question. 


The Star Eta Argds.—By means of the 
great Melbourne telescope, the remarkable 
changes in the nebula around the star Eta Argis 
have been recently studied with a success never 


‘attained by other instruments. Mr. McGeorge, 


the observer, has made a series of sketches, 
showing the modifications in the apparent 
shape of the nebula. These were taken at in- 
tervals of about three months, and exhibit 
radical alterations in the structure of the ob- 
ject. At one observation, the star which Her- 
schel saw involved in dense nebula was seen 
on the bare sky, the nebula having disap- 
peared for some distance around it. The nu- 
cleus of the formation proves to be a triple 
star. Mr. McGeorge finds, as Lord Rosse did, 
that high powers, on a good night, bring out 
details of nebula invisible with lower powers. 
On one occasion he speaks of using 1,300, 
whose definition, he says, ‘‘was magnificent 
for an hour.” He notices a sort of stereoscopic 
effect, which, particularly with the high pow- 
ers, makes the Lemniscate look “like a huge 
snowy cave with uneven woolly sides.” 

In December, 1869, the spectrum of Eta 
Argis showed bright lines; but in January, 
1871, there was no trace of them; but Mr. 
McGeorge thought that with a wide slit he de- 
tected absorption bands in the position of the 
usual nebular lines. Distinct nebulosity was 
then visible round the star, most condensed near 
it, chiefly in the direction of the Lemniscate. 

It it, perhaps, unnecessary to remark that 
Mr. McGeorge has seen nothing in the way of 
colored stars at all to be likened to Kappa 
Crucis; one or two are reddish. © 

It is the intention of the Melbourne astrono- 
mers to pursue unremittingly the study of this 
nebula, which seems already to have given 
them such results. But it is evidently a most 
laborious task which they have imposed on 
themselves. At present they are confining 
their attention to the vicinity of the Lemnis- 
cate, but even there the field of labor is im- 
mense, for already they have noticed three 
times as many stars as were seen by Herschel. 

Spectroscopic Study of Nebule.—D’ Arrest, 
in the Astronomische Nachrichten, gives the 
results of his observations on two well-known 
nebule, one in Gemini and the other in Draco. 
The first mentioned, according to D’Arrest, 
belongs to the order of gaseous nebule. Its 
light is almost wholly monochromatic, and is 
concentrated in the nitrogen line. The bright 
nucleus is not stellar, as had been supposed, 
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The other nebula is of the gaseous order also, 
as shown by Huggins. D’Arrest finds that its 
light is changeable. He concludes by calling 
into question the possibility of recognizing any 
annual parallactic displacement of this nebula. 
He points out that if we compare the present 
place of the nebula in the heavens with that 
indicated by Lalande, who very carefully ob- 
served the nebula in 1790, we find that, unless 
we adopt the improbable assumption that this 
star is moving on a course parallel to the sun’s, 
and with equal velocity, we must infer that 
the nebula is so far off that the sun’s motion 
has not produced a perceptible displacement 
of the nebula during the last eighty years. He 
infers that the usual annual displacement can 
scarcely be greater than 0.07, an are which 
no instrument yet constructed could indicate. 

Spectra of the Planets.—After careful spec- 
troscopic observations of the planets, Herr 
Vogel announces results, briefly as follows: 
Mercury shows the lines O, D, E, F, and others; 
the red part of the spectrum being intense, 
while the blue and violet are faint. Venus 
exhibits an agreement of about 30 lines with 
the solar spectrum, and is strong in the mag- 
nesium lines, while the sodium lines are deli- 
cate. Mars resembles the sun in 20 of the 
principal lines, and Jupiter in 30. The spec- 
trum of Uranus is characterized by absorption 
bands, two of which coincide remarkably with 
those produced by the atmosphere of the earth 
as seen near the time of sunset, 

Observations in the Southern Heavens.—Dr. 
B. A. Gould, director of the observatory at 
Cordova, furnishes occasional information of 
his labors to the American Journal of Science. 
In a letter dated September 4, 1872, he says 
that, during the first fourteen months of his 
sojourn at Cordova, he had completed the sur- 
vey of the entire sky south of the 10th degree 
of north declination, identified the stars from 
their catalogues, and reduced their positions 
to the mean equinox of 1872.0. Dr. Gould 
finds that, on fine nights, stars not brighter 
than 7.2 can be distinctly seen; while a con- 
siderable number, which have been seen and 
recorded, are not above the 7.5 magnitude. 
He has marked down some new variable stars, 
one of which he especially mentions, since it 
belongs to the northern hemisphere. It is the 


star in Monoceros, No. 507 of the Hour VI. in. 


Bessel. Its apparent magnitude fluctuates be- 
tween 6.2 and 7.3 in a period of about thirty- 
one days. Dr. Gould hoped that the observa- 
tory building would soon be completed, and 
his researches in the clear and transparent 
sky of Cordova enter upon an era of full ac- 
tivity. 

Photographing Celestial Objects. —In_ his 
opening address before Section A of the Brit- 
ish Association, Mr. Warren De La Rue gives 
a review of late attempts to obtain lunar pho- 
tographs for purposes of measurement. Pho- 
tographs of the moon are free from distortion, 
and therefore offer material of great value as 


the basis for a trustworthy map of the lunar 
surface, and also for the solution of the prob- 
lem of the moon’s physical libration. Mr. De 
La Rue had seen an enlargement of a lunar 
photograph taken with the great Melbourne 
telescope, in which the primary image is 34, 
inches in diameter. He thinks that by such 
means measurements on the surface of the 
moon may be obtained more free from error 
than by the use of the micrometer. He high- 
ly commends the efforts of Prof. C. A. Young, 
of Dartmouth College, to photograph the pro- 
tuberances of the sun in ordinary daylight. 
Prof. Young has obtained distinct reproduc- 
tions of some of the double-headed promi- 
nences; and, although as pictures the impres- 
sions may be of little value, yet there is every 
reason to believe, now that the possibility of 
the operation is known, that, with better and 
more suitable apparatus, an exceedingly valu- 
able and accurate record may be had. 


Prof, Young employed for the purpose a spectro- 
scope containing seven prisms, fitted to a telescope 
of 63 inch aperture, after the eye-piece of the same 
had been removed. A camera, with the sensitive 
plate, was attached to the end of the pba ies 9 
the eye-piece of which acted in the capacity of a 
photographic lens, and projected the image on the 
collodion film. The exposure was necessarily a 
long one, amounting to three minutes and a half. 
The eye-piece of the spectroscope was unsuitable 
for apa nae purposes, and only in the centre 
yielded a true reproduction of the lines free from 
any distortion. A larger telescope, with a suitable 
secondary magnifier, will be required, in order to 
secure a more defined image. 

I have hitherto spoken of the successful applica- 
tion of photography to erties ; but I must point 
out also some cases where it has failed. Nebula and 
comets have not yet been brought within the grasp 
of this art, although, perhaps, no branch of astrono- 
my would gain more if we should hereafter succeed 
in extending to these bodies that mode of observing 
them. There is theoretically, and even practically, 


no real limit to the sensitiveness of a plate. Similar- 


ly with reference to planets great difficulties still ex- 
ist, which must be overcome before their phases and 
RECN features can be recorded to some purpose 

y photography; yet there is great hope that the 
difficulties may be ultimately surmounted. The 
main obstacle to success arises from atmospheric 
currents, which are continually altering the position 
of the image on the sensitive plate; the structure 
of the sensitive film is also an interfering cause for 
such small objects. A photograph taken at Cran- 
ford of the occultation of Saturn by the moon some 
time ago exhibits the ring of the planet in a manner 
which holds out some promise for the future. 

In the reproduction of stars by photography, re- 
cently undertaken by Mr. Rutherfurd, the objects to 
be secured being so minute, special precautions were 
found to be necessary in depicting them upon the 
sensitive film, so that their impressions might be 
distinguishable from accidental specks in the collo- 


dion plate. To prevent any such chance of mistake, ~ 


Mr. Rutherfurd secures a double image of each lumi- 
nary, the motion of the telescope being stopped for 
a short time (half a minute) between a first and sec- 
ond exposure of the plate ; so that each star is repre- 
sented by two close specks, so to speak, upon the 
negative, and is clearly to be distinguished by this 
contrivance from any accidental speck in the film, 
A map of the heavens is thus secured, very clear 
though delicate in its nature, but yet one upon which 
intplicit reliance can be placed for the purposes of 
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measurement. Prof. Peirce aptly says: “‘ This addi- 
tion to astronomical research is unsurpassed by any 
step of the kind that has ever been taken. The 
photographs afford just as good an opportunity for 
new and original investigation of the relative posi- 
tion of near stars as could be derived from the stars 
themselves as seen through the most powerful tele- 
scopes. They are indisputable facts, unbiassed by 
personal defects of observation, and which convey 
to all future times the actual places of the stars when 
the photographs were taken.” 

. Asaph Hall, who shared with Prof. Bond the 
work of measuring the photographic images, and of 
reducing the measurements, has very recently sub- 
jected the photographic method to a critical com- 
parison, with a view to deciding on its value when 
ene to the observation of the transit of Venus. 

e@ appears, as regards its application to stellar ob- 
servations, to under-estimate the photographic meth- 
od in consequence of want of rapidity; but he ad- 
mits that in the case of a solar eclipse, or of the 
transit of a planet over the sun’s disk, it has very 
preat advantages, especially over eye-observations of 
contacts, inner and outer, of the planet and the sun’s 
limb, and that the errors to which it is subject are 
worthy of the most thorough investigations The 
observation of a contact is uncertain on account of 
irradiation, and is also only momentary: so that, if 
missed from any cause, the record of the event is 
irretrievably lost at a particular station, and long 
and costly preparations rendered futile. On the 
other hand, when the sky is clear, a photographic 
image can be obtained in an instant, and repeated 
throughout the progress of the transit, and, even if 
all the contacts be lost, equally valuable results will be 
secured, if the data collected on the Pioiperepnie 

lates can be correctly reduced, as will be proved 
ereafter to be undoubtedly possible. That the 
transit of Venus will be recorded by photography 
may now be announced as certain, as preparations 
are energetically progressing in England, France, 
Russia, and America, for obtaining paotogee hic rec- 
ords. There is also a possibility of Portugal taking 
ak in these observations; for it is contemplated by 
enhor Capello to transport the Lisbon photohelio- 
raph to Macao. There are at present five photo- 
eliographs in process of construction for the ob- 
serving parties to be sent out by the British Govern- 
ment, under the direction of the Astronomer Royal 
Sir George B. Airy. The Russian Government will 
supply their own parties with three’ similar instru- 
ments ; and I am also having constructed one of my 
own for this purpose and for future solar observa- 
tions. Allthese instruments, made precisely alike 
will embody the results of our experience gained 
during the last ten years in photoheliography at the 
Kew Observatory while belonging to this Associa- 
tion. One only of them, namely, the photohelio- 
gre h which has been at work for some years at 
ilna, is of somewhat older pattern ; but how great 
an advance even this instrument is on the original at 
Kew is pone by the Saiehtial definition of the 
most. delicate markings of the sun in the pictures 
which haye reached this country from Wilna. 

To give some idea of the relative apparent magni- 
tudes of the sun and Venus, I may mention that at 
the epoch of the transit of 1874 the solar disk would, 
in the Kew photoheliograph, have a semi-diameter 
of 1965.8 thousandths of an inch, or nearly two 
inches; Venus a semi-diameter of 63.33 of these 
units; and the parallax of Venus referred to the sun 
would be ic mane by 47.85 such units, the maxi- 
mum possible displacement being 95.7 units, or near- 
ly one-tenth of an inch, 


The Zodiacal Light.—Prof. O. Piazzi-Smyth, 
Astronomer Royal for Scotland, improved the 
occasion of a trip to Palermo to study the 
zodiacal light, which is seen with remarkable 
distinctness in that part of the world. The 
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time of the observations was March, and he 
had at his disposal the best instruments be- 
longing to the Spectroscopic Society of Italy. 
In a paper, read before the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Society, in June, after describing the care- 
ful arrangements made to secure the most 
favorable view, he continues: . 


There was the zodiacal light brilliant, so to speak, 
instantly recognized by of us as being, as it 
should be for the vernal equinox, in latitude 38° 
north, and vastly brighter than it ever could be seen 
in any very northern city, as of 50° or 60° latitude. 
Upon that most visible zodiacal light, then, we di- 
rected the grand tube of the spectroscope, its slit 
Being stxenged narrow, or as most suitable to resolv- 
ing the reference of blue flame-bands into lines; or, 
as I may add, from long Edinburgh experience, for 
seeing and identifying the one bright line formed by 
the peculiarly monochromatic light of ordinary green 
aurora. On looking into the eye-piece, there were 
all these bands of the reference spectrum, with 
symptoms of linear resolution, together with the 
lithium and sodium lines thin, as representing the 
fine slit, ranged across the lower part of the field ; 
but, in the one part of the field, where the spec- 
trum of the zodiacal light ought to have appeared, 
there was nothing. To make quite sure, the instru- 
ment, carrying the reference-lamp along with it, was 
moved slowly, first in azimuth, and then in altitude, 
backward and forward, across all the brightest parts 
of the zodiacal light; the reference-lamp, too, was 
dulled, and at last altogether excluded, but still noth- 
ing whatever was seen, on 2 eo with the prisms, 
through the slit, at the zodiacal light, which other- 
wise was not only abundantly bright to the naked 
eyes but also when viewed through the same prisms, 
if used without any slit at all. 

The only explanation, then, that is possible for 
the non-appearance of any spectral light, whether in 
lines, bands, or any thing else, when the fine slit © 
was used, is, that the light of the zodiacal manifesta- 
tion is not, as has been sometimes asserted, mono- 
chromatic light of one definite refrangibility in 
which case it could only give a line as bright as the 
full phenomenon, and as narrow as the slit), but it is 
of many various refrangibilities, and spread thereby 
over so large a spectral range as to become weakened 
down to practical invisibility. 

To ascertain over how great a spectral range the 
zodiacal light is spread, the slit was opened slowly 
until something was seen in the dark field, and then 
it was no line or lines, but a short portion of contin- 
uous spectrum that was indicated, becoming clearer, 
and rather larger too, when the slit was still further 
widened. , Indeed, we made it at last even extrava- 

= wide, or approximating in breadth to the 
en : of the said portion of continuous spectrum 
itself, 

This portion, however, was never definite, never 
bounded by sharp, upright, parallel lines, as were 
the lines of lithium and sodium, with that broad 
slit; but it was shaded off gradually into darkness 
at each end, and had its gunees maximum of light 
nearer the less refrangible end. Moreover, it was 
altogether so faint, as well as undefined and indefin- 
able at the same time, that it could never be seen 
certainly in conjunction with the reference-spectrum, 
the latter having to be excluded, and then let in 
again, so that the comparison of the two might be 
made by memory assisting the eye. 

Hence he infers that the older astronomical theory 
of the zodiacal light being the solar illumination of 
infinitely small, distant particles, such as meteors re- 
volving about the sun, whether in orbits of infra or 
ultra p anetary ellipticity, is spectroscopically main- 
tained, while that such solar zodiacal light has any 
physical connection with the essentially terrestrial 


accompaniment of aurora is just as eminently nega- 
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tived by the spectroscope, for no two spectra can be 
more essentially different than those of the aurora 
and the zodiacal light. They are as different from 
one another as night from day. 

The results of observations of the zodiacal 
light, at Rio Janeiro and various places upon 
the high plateau in the interior of Brazil, are 
given, in a note to the Comptes Rendus, by Mr. 
E. Liais. He finds that the light is visible as 
far as the anti-solar point of the heavens, Po- 
lariscopic observations have not enabled him 
to discover any trace of polarization. He has 
also, at various times within the last four years, 
studied the light, by the aid of the spectro- 
scope, and has found that it gives a spectrum 
apparently continuous, though perhaps con- 
taining dark lines. 

These results would indicate that the light 
is derived from the sun by reflection; and the 
absence of polarization, if certainly made out, 
shows that the matter reflecting the solar rays 
is not gaseous, but made up of solid corpuscles 
not endowed with the properties of specular 
reflection, but scattering the light irregularly. 
With regard. to the connection between the 
base of the zodiacal light and the corona, he 
remarks that, although the light in the latter 
is polarized, while that of the former is not so, 
a fact indicating that the latter is gaseous, and 
the former composed of solid particles, the 
corona may possibly be the base of the zodi- 
acal light, its gaseous condition being a result 
of its proximity to the sun, in consequence of 
which the solid particles are volatilized by the 
intense heat. 

Luminous Matter in the Atmosphere.—In 
observations of the sun during eclipses, and 
also in ordinary daylight, luminous particles 
in large numbers are often seen, and their 
appearance has given rise to many conjec- 
tures. Mr. Henry Waldner has paid much 
attention to the subject, and writes in ex- 
planation to Nature. His first acquaintance 
with these particles was made in directing 
his telescope to the sun, to observe spots, 
when, just as he was about getting the disk in 
field, he perceived a mass of luminous little 
bodies, apparently coming from the’ sun, and 
passing with great velocity toward the east. 
They emitted a white and sparkling light, and 
were as numerous as stars, and moved rapidly. 
On subsequent observation of this same phe- 
nomenon, he became satisfied that they were 
ice-crystals or flakes of snow floating at a dis- 
tance from the earth’s surface of about 4,000 
metres down to 200 metres, and having an 
average diameter of 82 millimetres, and a ve- 
locity of two metres a second. They were 
seen most abundantly from April 20th to May 
15th, and then again in August and Septem- 
ber. Upon these facts the author thus specu- 
lates: 


Here it may be recollected that already, in the 
seventeenth century, Mariotte, the renowned discov- 
erer of the law of gas-expansion, pointed out that 
parhelions and mock moons are caused by ice-crys- 
tals floating in the sky; and, indeed, if we consider 
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the above results, we are forced to” believe him. 


Firstly, we learned that these bodies belong to the 
atmosphere ; we also found them in its lower strata. 
Their average size of 32 millimetres, their flake-like 
shape, their incalculable number, will also strongly 
convince us. But, while the minimum during the 
winter months might seem rather unaccountable, the 
chief maximum occurring in April and May, it may 
be remarked that from September to March ‘the sun, 
although in the meridian, does not light up so 
strongly the rather misty sky, and that many ei: 
the sun will not appeae at all, Now, referring to the 
chief maximum, from about April 20th to May 15th, 
is it not astonishing that it occurs on the very same 
days which, especially those of May, were at all 
times well known from their low temperature, and 
called, in Germany, ‘‘ the Latins ” (Pancratius, Ma 
12th, Servatius, May 18th, etc.), and were muc 
feared by gardeners? But, are the enormous masses 
of ice~crystals, found in the atmosphere during these 
days, the origin of its low temperature? or, does the 
latter favor the formation of snow-masses? I only 
mention the fact that, for instance, heat is absorbed 
when snow is melting, and would be happy to direct 
the attention of meteorologists, in any country, to 
this phenomenon, inviting contributions of facts and 
correspondence. Finally, the velocity of the bodies 
being the same as that of the clouds, their reflected 
magnificent white light, the irregular courses in the 
higher regions, where strong winds are generally 
blowing, their irregular or even falling movement, 
and small ogee in the lower ones, and their very 
remarkable conformity of direction with simultane- 
ously-passing clouds, will give much support to my 
explanation. 

AURORA BOREALIS. An auroral display 
of remarkable brilliancy, visible throughout 
Europe, the British American possessions, and 
the Northern part of the United States, 
occurred on the night of February 4th. It 
lasted about four hours, and exhibited all 
the beautiful shifting forms and colors known 
to such phenomena. Fortunately, it was ob- 
served with great care by numerous competent 
persons, and we have, in the English scientific 
journals, a complete record of its varying ap- 
pearances, and the concurrent indications. The 
telegraphing business in England was greatly 
deranged. Strong deflections, from earth-cur- 
rents, were noticed on all circuits except the 
local ones. The duration of the currents changed 
from north to south at intervals of a few min- 
utes, and varied in strength from 1° to 68°, the 
strength of the current being proportionate to 
the length of the wire. Lines running south- 
west and west appeared to be most affected, 
The French Atlantic cable felt the disturbing 
electric influence; the strength of the current 
at one time being equal to 90 Daniell cells. 
The wires in France were much affected, and 
the American telegraph-lines were disturbed 
in the East, West, and North, where the aurora 
was most distinctly seen, but not in the south. 
The magnetic storm accompanying this great 
aurora commenced in England about 2 P. m., 
and was at its height from 4 to 9, although 
the magnets were not steady again until after 
sunrise the next morning. The usual yellow- 
ish-green auroral line was distinct everywhere, 
and could be seen even when the spectroscope 
was directed to dense masses of cloud; and 
could be made out in the reflection of the light 
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from any suitable terrestrial object—white pa- 
per, for example. As shown in the brighter 
green patches of the sky, it remained visible 
even when the slit was so much contracted 
that the sodium band of a common fire would 
have been thinned down almost to its smallest 
breadth before extinction. At one period of 
the display, the light was so intense that, after 
it had been obscured a good deal by cloud, a 
large print could have been read without much 
difficulty. In a note upon this aurora, com- 
municated to Natwre, Prof. C. Piazzi-Smyth 
sums up the final mean results of a vast num- 
ber of observations by members of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society, and presents a numeri- 
cal expression for each month of the year, com- 
bining the number of times that’ aurora was 
visible with the extent of country over which 
it was observed, and the numbers stand thus: 


JANUATY.....,020005 SOTA Dias pie esanst coon 0.5 
PODreary 5.0.4 - ses e 42.5 | August........ ss. 12.6 
PEON eS cdi daa sas . 85.0} September......... 36.0 
Bo On A ae 27.5; October. ......s.60. 49.4 

BY feducncnees anew 4,8 | November.......... 82.4 
Gian 8 Sinckrieics 0.0 | December.......... 28.8 


It thus appears that October and February 
are the two months when brilliant auroras are 
most likely to be seen, and that, of these two 
maxima of the annual cycle, October has rather 
the advantage. 

Prof. A. E. Twining gives to the American 
Journal of Science the fruits of observations of 
the aurora, made by himself and others, in differ- 
ent parts of the United States. It isshown that 
the maximum variation of the magnetic needle 
in this country occurred about the time of the 
maximum variation in England and in Ger- 
many. Three epochs of extreme and sudden 
deviation were noted, followed by as many of 
sudden change back again. Prof. Twining, 
from the data at his command, estimates the 
height of the aurora at 352 miles above the 
earth’s surface. The ascertained height for a 
similar zone in February, 1870, was 339 miles. 

Vogel attempts to identify the spectrum of 
the aurora with that of the air, and submits 
some evidence in favor of his theory. For the 
purposes of comparison, the author determined 
the wave-lengths of the positive lines in oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and air; employing, 
for the’ work, Geissler tubes, the discharge 
being that of a weak inductorium. One auroral 
line appears to correspond with one of a system 
of lines in the spectrum of nitrogen. The 
lightest line in the auroral spectrum is found 
in the spectrum of nitrogen as a faint line. 
Another line exists both in the spectrum of 
nitrogen, and that of air. Another line cor- 
responds very accurately with a line in the 
spectrum of oxygen. These, and other coin- 
cidences, lead Vogel to conclude that the spec- 
trum of the aurora may, with great probability, 
be regarded as a modification of the air-spec- 
trum, the ‘variability of the spectra of gases, 
under different circumstances of temperature 
and pressure, being well established. 
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AUSTRALIA. At the beginning of the 
year 1872, the area and population of the 


British colonies in Australia were, according 
to the latest official accounts, as follows: 


COLONIES. Area. Population. | Census 

New South Wales ......... 808,560 | 501,611 | 1871 
VIRUOEIAaa occ cetk eis asresss 88,451 729,868 | 1871 
South Australia............ ,602 | 188,758 | 1871 
UCEDStOWND........ececee. 668,289 120,066 | 1871 
estern Australia......... 975,824 24,785 | 1870 
Northern Territory........ 628,581] ~ aan sais’ 
PARVATI iiss onload sidaxtes bose 26,215 99,828 | 1870 
New Zealand.,.......-ssec. 106,259 4, 1871 

AMAL os Sidys wienen tn. 8,077,701 | 1,958,444 


The population, as given above, includes 
859 natives in Victoria, 3,369 in South Aus- 
tralia, and 87,502: in New Zealand. Not in- 
cluded are the natives of Queensland and the 
Northern Territory, whose number is estimated 
at over 15,000. 

According to official calculations, the popu- 
lation of Tasmania amounted in December, 
1870, to 100,764; that of Victoria in Decem- 
ber, 1871, to 752,287; and that of South Aus- 
tralia, in the same month, to 189,018, 

The growth of most of the colonies has been 
and continues to be very rapid, as may be 
seen from the fact that Victoria, in 1836, only 
numbered 224 ; South Australia, in 1838, 6,000, 
and New South Wales, in 1821, 29,783 inhabi- 
tants. In some colonies the increase of popu- 
lation has, however, been much less marked 
within the last ten years than before, and 
great efforts are therefore made to give a new 
impulse toimmigration. Official investigations 
in South Australia revealed the fact that, from 
1861 to 1871, nearly 250,000 pounds sterling 
had been spent by the several governments of 
that colony in the endeavor to establish immi- 
gration on a sound and permanent footing; 
but that the total result thus far had been only 
4,000 persons. The government of this colony, 
therefore, intended to abandon the present 
plan of paying the passage-money of the 
immigrants, and to substitute what is known 
as the “land order warrant” system. This 
system is designed to encourage persons of 
some capital to come out to the colony at their 
own expense, receiving on arrival land orders 
of the nominal value of £16 each. The Parlia- 
ments of several other colonies likewise dis- 
cussed the question of immigration, with a 
view to making their laws on the subject 
more effective. The Parliament of Queensland 
restored the transferable land orders, with the 
proviso that immigrants must reside twelve 
months in the colony before they shall be en- 
titled to receive their Jand orders, each of 
which is to be of the value of $20, payable in 
land, and to be at the absolute disposal of its 
owner so soon as he shall be entitled to have 
it issued in his favor. Employers of labor are 
also to have a land order for each immigrant 
whom they may introduce at their own ex- 
pense, and assisted immigrants are to have the 
right of receiving land orders on fulfilment of 
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the residence condition and on payment of the 
balance of their passage-money. The amount 
to be paid toward an assisted passage has also 
been reduced, and liberal provision has been 
made for the introduction of free immigrants. 
The Government of the colony intends to ex- 
pend £50,000 on immigration during each ot 
the next three years. 

The revenue and expenditure of the colonies, 
in 1869, were as follows: 


COLONIES, Revenue. Expenditure. | Public Debt, 
New South Wales...| £2,442,6 £2,602,979 |£9,681,130 
Victorias << sscs<%s% 3% 8,070,959 2,618,013 | 10,3885,900* 
South Australia..... 564,63 736,160 | 1,944,'709 
Western Australia.. 98,131 112,905 | No debt. 

ueensland ........ 743,058 Y71,991 | 3,459,750* 
asmania........... 346,467* 441,528*| 1,314,000 
New Zealand... ... 8,517,073 8,550,859 | 7,860,616 

Total...........|£10,782,967 | £10,834,435 |£34,146,096 


The following table exhibits the imports 
and exports (inclusive of precious metals): 


COLONIES. Imports. Exports. 

New South Wales.......... £7,757, 281 £7,991,038 
WAaGtoriatrs. cic aoelcslh. Stheed 12,453,757 12,470,014 
South Australia...,......... 2,029,793 2,419,487 
Western Australia.......... 2,590 204,447 
meensland.. Js. sci... ee 1,536,799 2,006,635 
ASMAD HG Os Siac is were deren 980,000* 830,000 
New Zealand, . 2... wecccscs- 4,976,126 4,224,860 
Wotahiy Aaacescess lee £29,966,346 | £°0,146.481 


The merchant navy of the colonies, in 1871, 
consisted of 1,740 vessels, with an aggregate of 
200,106 tons. The entries and clearances in 
the Australian ports, in 1869, represented an 
aggregate of 4,500,361 tons. The greatest 
progress in the construction of railroads has 
been made by New South Wales, where the 
first railroad went into operation in 1850, and 
where the total length of railroads, in 1871, 
was 403 miles. Victoria, in 1870, had 271, 
Queensland 218, South Australia 173, Tasma- 
nia 63, and New Zealand 44 miles. In Western 
Australia the introduction of railroads was 
soon expected to take place. Bills for the 
construction of a “‘ Transaustralian Railroad ” 
were, in 1872, discussed at length in the Par- 
liaments of several colonies. 

The electric telegraph has been introduced 
into each of the colonies. The length of the 
wires, in 1871, was 5,053 in New South Wales, 
8,368 in Victoria, 1,617 in South Australia, 
2,182 in Queensland, and 2,777 in New Zea- 
land; and about 15,500 in all the colonies. 
Telegraphic connection of all the colonies 
with England, by means of the submarine ca- 
ble connecting Java and Port Darwin, was 
completed in the course of 1872. In New 
Zealand the completion of the telegraphic 
line to Auckland, at the beginning of the year 
1872, gives to all the important towns and set- 
tlements of this colony the advantages of tele- 
graphic communication. For years the work of 
connecting Auckland with the rest of the colony 
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had been embarrassed by the jealous natives, 
through whose lands the wires had to pass. 

The cause of education is rapidly advancing, 
and in several colonies it is aided by “‘ compul- 
sion.” Each has a board or council of edu- 
cation, consisting of a number of members 
appointed by the government. The system 
of education greatly resembles the national 
one of Ireland. The government provides for 
the establishment of common schools, and also 
grants aid to other schools, in case they com- 
ply with certain regulations. The following 
statistics are gleaned from the “ Australian 
Hand-book and Almanac” for 1872: 

New South Wales.—The number of schools 
is 1,304, with 82,821 scholars. Under the con- 
trol of the Board of Education there are 846 
schools. This class comprised 859 public, 164 
provisional, and 82 half-time schools. The de- 
nominational schools in connection with the 
board, numbered 264. (Church of England 130, 
Roman Catholic 98, Presbyterian 20, Wesleyan 
15, Jews 1.) There are also under the control 
of the board 6 orphan and industrial schools. 
The University of Sydney has 41 students; St. 
Paul’s College and St. John’s College each 7 
students. The Deaf and Dumb Institution has 
85 scholars. Toward the support of these 
educational institutions, £184,000 were con- 
tributed by the Government, and £49,000 re- 
ceived in the shape of fees and voluntary con- 
tributions. The average yearly cost of each 
child’s education is £2 14s. 

_ Vietoria.—The day-schools, including the 
‘‘common school” and private educational es- 


‘tablishments, number 1,722, with an attend- 


andance of 151,844 scholars. There are 1,239 
Sunday-schools in the colony, with an attend- 
ance of 90,092 pupils. Of these schools, 251 
belong to the Church of England,171 to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church,and 301 to the Wesleyans. 
There is a university at Melbourne, and several 
colleges, of which the principal are the Scotch, 
Ballarat, and Geelong Colleges, Presbyterian ; 
Wesley College, Wesleyan; St. Patrick’s Col- 
lege, Roman Catholic, and the Melbourne 
Grammar - School and Geelong Grammar- 
School, both Church of England. The public 
libraries of the colony, including the 81 Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, possess 162,767 volumes. 

South Australia.—The Sunday-schools in 
connection with the various religious denomi- 
nations number 469, with 80,580 scholars. 
The number of licensed schools open was 330, 
and the average number of scholars 16,328. 

Western Australia.—The total number of 
schools under the Board of Education was 55, 
with 2,188 scholars, the average attendance 
being 1,569. 

Tasmania.—The number of schools support- 
ed by the Government is 116; the total num- 
ber of children receiving instruction 15,127. 
Four superior colleges, and the private schools, 
send up pupils every year to pass an examina- 
tion for the degree of Associate of Arts, which 
entitles the holder, among other advantages, to 
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compete annually for a scholarship of £200 
per annum, tenable for four years at a British 
university. 

Queensland.—The returns for 1870 are 111 
schools, under the control of the Board of Edu- 
cation; aggregate attendance 16,227. In case 
the inhabitants of a district raise by subscrip- 
tion the sum of £1,000, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a grammar-school, the Government 
contributes double the amount for the erection 
of the necessary buildings. As yet, only Bris- 
bane and Ipswich have availed themselves of 
this grant. The number of private schools is 101. 

New Zealand.—The number of public schools 
is 244, with an average attendance of 12,052 
scholars. . | 

The least progressive of the Australian colo- 
nies is Tasmania. The one railway of the isl- 
and was, in 1872, abandoned to the Govern- 
ment, because it failed to pay working ex- 
penses. The ministry of the colony resigned 
because the Assembly rejected an income-tax, 
proposed to supplement an insufficient reve- 
nue; but for a time no one could be found to 
fill their places. An agitation is going on in 
part of the island for annexation to Victoria. 

-AUSTRIA, Sopsi1a FreprericA DororHEa 
Wituetmina, Arcupucuess or, wife of Franz 
Kart, Archduke of Austria, and mother of the 
present Emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph, 
born at Munich January 27, 1805; died in Vi- 
enna May 28, 1872. She was a daughter of 
the Elector and King of Bavaria, Maximilian 
Joseph. At the age of nineteen, she married 
the Archduke Franz Karl, son of the Emperor 
Francis I. of Austria, by his second wife. The 
-archduke was a man of weak intellect, and 
his ambitious, energetic spouse was greatly his 
superior in ability, and had resolved to become 
a power in the state. A thorough believer in 
“the divine right of kings,” and detesting 
every thing which looked like popular freedom 
of action, she was on the-alert to repress 
every republican movement in the empire. 
In 1848, when Austria, like most of the states 
of Europe, was convulsed by revolution, she 
made her sharpest strokes of policy, and, under 
the cover of his son’s name, attained to almost 
absolute power. The Emperor Ferdinand 
(brother of Franz Karl) having abdicated, 
and her husband having renounced his claim 
to the throne, her eldest son, the Emperor 
Franz Joseph, then a boy of eighteen years, 
succeeded, by her adroit management, and she 
became, in the stormy peried which followed, 
the controlling spirit in the councils of the 
empire, and urged on with implacable resolu- 
tion the sanguinary conflict with the Hunga- 
rians, who, under the leadership of Kossuth, 


refused to recognize Franz Joseph, and battled . 


heroically for independence. The ferocity 
with which this war was waged is laid to her 
charge; and it was she, although nominally the 
young Emperor, who appalled Europe by caus- 
ing the execution of thirteen Hungarian nobles 
and generals on a single day. Her reactionary 
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policy, which was carried into every one of the 
governmental measures, momentarily triumph- 
ed, only, as the recent history of the Austrian 
Empire shows, to be reversed in after-years, 
when successive disasters proved the want of 
wisdom she had displayed. Besides the Em- 
peror, the archduchess was the mother of three 
sons, the elder of whom was the unfortunate 
Archduke Maximilian (so-called Emperor of 
Mexico), whose melancholy fate in Mexico sad- 
dened her declining years. The other two 
sons hold positions in the Austrian Army. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCHY, an 
empireinEurope. Emperor, Francis JosephL., 
born August 18, 1830; succeeded his uncle, Fer- 
dinand I., on December 2, 1848. Heir-apparent, 
Archduke Rudolph, born August 21, 1858. The 
ministry for the common affairs of the whole 
monarchy was at the beginning of the year 1872 
composed as follows: Count Andrassy (former- 
ly Prime-Minister of Hungary), Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Baron von Holzgethan, Minister 
of Finances; Baron Kuhn von Kuhnenfeld, 
Minister of War. | 

The area of the total empire is 240,381 square 
miles; that of the cis-Leithan provinces 115,- 
925. Total population of the whole empire, 
according to the last official census of 1869, 
85,904,485;* of the cis-Leithan provinces, 
20,394,980 (or, exclusive of the army, 20,217,- 
531). The following table shows the population 
of each of the cis-Leithan provinces, according 
to official calculation based on the movement of 
population, at the close of the year 1871, as well 
as its area: 


PROVINCES. Square Miles. | Population. 

I. Cis-Leithan. Provinces (Aus- 

tria proper): ; 

1. Austria below the Enns "655 2,000,602 
2. Austria above the Enns 4,633 435,622 
8, Salzburg..........s.- 2,767 152,196 
4 Bbyriasis| La lleees aes 8,671 | 1,143,842 
5. Carinthia .............. 4,006 837,058 
6... CATION vie 545 20-55. -.5 0.0.09 8,857 465,168 

%. Goritz, Gradiska Istria, 
and Trieste........... 8,085 592,413 
8. Tyrol and Vorarlberg.. 11,325 883,573 
OG BQUGINH sis se sek s ceace 20,064 5,173,541 
10. Moravia ............... 8,585 2,019,890 
th. Sllestac 6 sei. des ea wes 1,988 528,075 
32 GONCIR: Fes ce ces neh seas 80,313 5,557,862 
13. Bukowina.............. 4,026 521,276 
4s Dalmatiassos7es Wie. ok 4,940 449,253 

Total cis-Leithan Proy- 
inces.}...... Paictet tate sas 115,925 | 20,555,870 


In 1880, these provinces had a population 
of 15,588,142, showing an increase, during the 
period from 1830 to 1869, of.29.70 per cent., or 
of 0.76 annually. More recently the increase 
has been more rapid. In1850, the cis-Leithan 
provinces had a population of 17,534,950, and 
in. 1857 of 18,224,500, showing since 1850 an 
annual increase of 0.81 per cent., and since 
1857, of 0.91. 

The population of the capitals of the several 
provinces of cis-Leithania, according to the 
census of 1869, was as follows: 


* The population of each of the provinces of the em- 


pire, according to the census of 1869, is given in the 
AMERICAN ANNUAL CycLoPp£DIA for 1871. 
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CAPITAL. Province. Pop. in 1869. 

WEOITIET) ac Sacwetencts Lower Austria....... H 
EERGUO clebpase sss tees Bohemia............. 157,275 
Bemberg ...........6 Galicia: << ceseaeesnss 105 
IPECE sos da ckacst score Styria.claes cease 86,782 
BAFODD aids eisecics 6244 Moravia ........ ob ats 73,464 
PMO Gsccds saacec sete Trieste ies Nyexes 10,274 
Czernowitz..........- Bukowina ........... ,000 

TE LACES Se ee Upper Austria....... 80,538 
LAybach......005 scx2sns Carniola a; sivscas cs vies 23,032 
PACs vis pe ao ke hee Dahnata oes sh. 20,840 
Salzburg.........see0- SAADUES iss ce0siokda. = 20,336 
TRON PAR ws: wckieeen SHOE inca cock bcnasen 16,608 
Innspruck ............ GT codes cSeseers bas 16,810 
Klagenfurth .......... Carinthia®....5......; 15,200 


The following is a complete list of other 
towns which, according to the census of 1869, 
have more than 10,000 inhabitants : 
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Towns. Population Towns. ~ Population, 
Kolomea........... . 17,679 | Castua.:. -. 13,043 . 
Budweis. oe see RE ete RAP DUTO ss ccs ce esscee 12,828 
TPONG ac.cle vis caw esChve 7,073 | Kuttenberg.......... 12,747 
Drobobicz....5....5% 6,888 | Samboy........ 11,749 
GOvits 2k. ts carson 16,659 | Pisino.. 11,741 
Pola.........2ee6+--- 16,3824 | Benkowacz woe 11,687 
Prossnitz............ 15,787 | Jaroslaw............ 11,166 
Smichow,........... 15,882 | Aussig............ : 10,933 
OlmfitzZ......%sessn0s .Ojee0 | AIMISSA........2.60 10,918 
Przemysl....) cowsesss 15,185 MOS see's ee GPaanes 10,811 
Sebenico............ 15,116 | Bielitz................. 10,721 
Stanislau............ 14,479 | Kladno............- « 10,707 
TAU -\s sc sated ease te Ata ST PMSINGUED ccc cc's antec tt 0, 
Sternberg........... 18,509 | Obrowitz............ 10,612 
Eger... cocesnee. 18,468 | Dignano,..........+. 0,504 
Steyr,..cgsecccasse cas 13,892'| Znaim............ -+» 10,415 
Karolineuthal........ 13,384 | Tdplitz....... és. et 
Warnsdorr’.......... 18,180! Leitmeritz .... -- 10,023 


The following table, which exhibits, on the 


Sewn ayn eee: Population. basis of the census of 1869, the statistics of 
ts ES ary 49,835 | Tarnopol............ 20,087 the social standing and occupation of the in- 
To he A ae pa 20.887.) Mola. . Vises. .. 20,049 t " ¥ 
PMR asig 3 srecsices 23,771 | Dernis......-....... 19,188 habitants, throws considerable light on the de- 
Pilsen eee scceee vene 23,681 Wiener-Neustadt.... 19,173 gree of civilization attained by the several 
Reichenberg......... 22,394 | Brody.......0ceeeees 18,890 : d salts f th  Pahes 
TArnOW....0.2.2s005 21,779 | Spalato.........+000. 18,261 provinces and nationalities of the empire: 

OCCUPIED WITH 
Persons of Possessors of Servants for {Persons without 
PROVINCES. High Agriculture House and Personal Revenue of 
Edvostion. ee et ag Sse fac Rentes. Services. their own. 
Forestry. PY 

Lower Austria ..........0008 53,259 r 436,492 89,597 80,196 148,508 700,806 
WINGY AUAUTIA See. dace pubec 9,324 802,019 106,626 14,466 85.340 40,918 {885 
AUT civics vos caciee testes 8,529 55,46 16,363 2,352 8,709 10,008 54,983 
SEPTIR ei ew adeeb ears ociaewee 14,193 567,854 107,687 11,706 355 83,718 861,796 
Onrinthina 4.05 si Sedatas vances 8,971 161,094 ST 3,649 7,112 11,461 114,556 
Carniola..... “Cb svepiekeeeeis 4,917 225,512 82,284 4,196 7,786 15,013 173,615 
nr i wee etinian SE Bers 170,229 47,615 | 22,203 5,310 23,580 300,087 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg sy kee 20,120 848,526 99,686 13,335 15,446 © 43,200 338,594 
Bohemia . ssceeeeesvwe ese eee-| 69,699 1,474,312 894,055 93,262 144,661 197,948 2,234,132 
MOWAVIR Wiebe ae eda Cauoees 24,047 670,481 * 296,013 83,059 48,521 101,314 824,462 
Dilesiac. Rives. aa tiea tis sare 6,073 147,8 88,623 6,715 15, 18, 228,018 
EA TS FR rg ere rem ae 50,137 2,521,948 188,667 85,019 27,396 145,975 2,398,883 

Bakowing: =; i aidacsants ccs 5,317 260,330 17,993 7,812 2,728 A 207, 
IRATE Os) clos vascetecnnes 6,010 150,427 1,043 7,282 1,887 22,367 243,780 
otal oc tse epicedewe 608,651 7,506,395 2,387,659 394,644 435,285 817,835 8,404,063 


In the number of persons of higher educa- 
tion are included 31,398 clergymen and nuns, 
72,147 officers in active service, 7,701 military 
persons, 40,503 teachers, 75,642 students, 1,352 
authors, 14,536 artists, 7,230 lawyers and nota- 
ries, 4,664 physicians, 3,376 surgeons, 11,759 
midwives, 2,278 apothecaries, and 6,095 per- 
sons otherwise engaged in the sanitary service. 
Among those engaged in agriculture and for- 
estry are, 1,784,752 proprietors, 59,243. ten- 
ants, 29,570 officers, 3,646,286 persons engaged 
for permanent help, 1,977,649 day-laborers, 
and 8,895 hunters and fishermen. The class 
of persons without income are thus divided: 
male persons above 14 years, 192,661; below 
14 years, 3,067,302; female persons above 14 
years, 2,006,456, and below 14 years, 8,187,644. 

Although the conflicts arising out of the na- 
tionality question have assumed in no country 
of Europe so large dimensions as in Austria, 
no official census of nationalities has been taken 
since 1850. The careful calculations made by 
Dr. Ficker, in his work, “ Vélkerstimme der 
ésterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie” (Vien- 


* Without the suburbs; with the suburbs Vienna has 
825,165 inhabitants. According to the enumeration of 


een 1871, Vienna numbered, with ite suburbs, over . 


na, 1869), have, however, been generally accept- 

ed as being on the whole entirely trustworthy 
by all writers on the subject. G. A. Schimmer, 
in his work, ‘‘ Statistik des ésterreichisch-unga- 
rischen Kaiserstaates” (Vienna, 1872), gives the 
number of the different nationalities in the cis- 
Leithan provinces as follows: Germans, 7,108,- 
900 (35.16 per cent.) ; Ozechs, Moravians, and 
Slovaks, 4,718,800 (23.34 per cent.);- Poles, 
2,443,500 (12.09 per cent.); Ruthenes, 2,584,600 
(12.80 per cent.); Sloventzi, 1,196,300 (5.92 
per cent.); Croatians and Servians, 522,400 
(2.58 per cent.); Magyars, 17,700 (0.09 per 
cent.); Italians, 587,500 (2.91 per cent.); Ron- 
manians, 207,900 (1.02 per cent.); Israelites, 
820,200 (4.05 per cent.); others, 9,800 (0.04 
per cent.). As regards the several provinces, 
the German nationality ‘exclusively exists in 
Upper Austria and in Salzburg; it also pre- 
vails in Lower Austria (Germans, 90.13 per 
cent., Ozechs, 5.66, Israelites, 2.66, the re- 
mainder being divided among other nation- 
alities) ; Carinthia (Germans, 68.85, Sloventzi, 
81.15); Styria (Germans, 63.78; Sloventzi, 
86.66); Tyrol (Germans, 60.41, Italians, 39.48) ; 
Silesia (Germans, 50.98; Ozechs, 71.79; Isra- 
elites, 2.13). The Ozechs are a majority in 
Bohemia (60.22 per cent.; Germans, 80.01; 
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Israelites, 1.75), and Moravia (71.79; Germans, 
25.99; Israelites, 2.13). In Carniola, the Slo- 
ventzi constitute an overwhelming majority 
(98.29 per cent.; Germans, 6.50). Inthe other 
provinces the nationalities are divided as fol- 
lows: Littoral: Germans, 4.30 per cent.; Slo- 
ventzi, 42.01; Croatians, 21.13; Italians, 31.01; 
Galicia: Germans, 3.07; Poles, 42.32; Ruthe- 
nes, 43.93; Israelites, 10.62; Bukowina: Ger- 


mans, 8.60; Ruthenes, 40.00; Magyars, 1.56;. 


Roumanians, 39.41; Israelites, 9.34; Dalmatia: 
Croatians and Servians, 87.08; Italians, 12.65. 

In the Austro-Hungarian monarchy viewed 
as a whole, the Germans constitute 25.27 per 
cent. of the entire population, the Czechs, 
Moravians and Slovacks, 18.41 per cent., the 
Poles, 6.86, the Ruthenians, 8.51, the Slo- 
ventzi, 3.52, the Croatians and Servians, 8.22, 
the Magyars, 16.01, the Italians, 1.66, the 
Roumanians, 7.54, the Israelites, 3.86, all 
others, 0.14. Thus: the German nationality 
embraces, if not a majority, yet a considerable 
plurality of the population of the monarchy. 

The cis-Leithan provinces, in 1870, had 9 
Catholic archbishops (7 of the Latin rite, 1 of 
the Greek rite, and 1 of the Armenian rite) ; 
28 bishops (including 2 vicars-general), of whom 
26 were Catholic (25 Latin rite, 1 Greek rite), 
and 2 Oriental Greek; 9 Protestant Superin- 
tendents; 8,496 parishes, of which 6,567 were 
Catholic of the Latin or Armenian, 1,427 Cath- 
olic of the Greek rite, 316 Greek Oriental, and 
186 Oriental; 19,618 secular clergymen, of 
whom 433 were Oriental Greek, 202 Evangeli- 
cal, and the remainder Catholic. The regular 
clergy embraced 6,060 monks and 6,001 nuns 
in 767 monasteries. 

The universities had, in 1871, the following 
number of professors and students: 


UNIVERSITIES. Professors. Students. 

1 OE Oe ei OP go 236 4,137 
SE MES IAEE SP Bee eee ope "2 888 
BREED TING Es oie Oo cic cme ns a0 9 65 548 
eT hah BO aa ee Se 130 1,596 
Chee ASA OSI) ae aa a ee a 70 563 
RE ant Coe xno c.cns as 41 994 
Pip eae Peak Sis dedi. 615 8,676 


The statistics of the other literary institu- 
tions of a higher grade were, in 1871, as follows: 
SCHOOLS. Teachers. |, Students. 
3 Theological Faculties (1 Protestant at 
Vienna, 2 Catholic at Salzburg and 
et atl ea 25 808 
19 Diocesan Theological Institutions (17 
Latin Catholic, 1 Greek Catholic, and 
1 Oriental Greek)...............+++- 135 1,347 
4 Institutions of Surgery (at Salzburg, 
Innspruck, Olmiitz, and Lemberg). 33 261 
8 Technical Academies (2 at Prague and 
1 each at Vienna, Gratz, Trieste, 
Brinn, Cracow, and Lemberg)... .. 284 3.320 
3 Commercial Academies (at Vienna, 
Gratz, and, Pragneyic. ses csies sess 65 2,249 
3 Academies of Mining and Forestry..| 80 116 
Go: Normal Schools.....6 sess tie aes dees arate 2.322 
Ds ASVIITIBRIR: . 3:5 canis Fettinsa teins es aseowal « 26,102 
OS MEMIRCONIOCN .'....< ccakanas sated ee sens age sl) | LO bee 
31 Realgymnasia ..............0ccee eee a 4,529 


The special schools of learning had the fol- 
lowing number of pupils: 
VOL, XI1.—4 A 
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14 Schools of Midwifery............se.0se+. 


37% Agricultural Schools..........000seeeee Rs 
4: Naval Schools: -iceconvaerdphe aie saree opie OF ag 
pS Mining SCHOO. lc pies ae ererebiae mea aloha nye PO. gt 
% Higher Military Institutions............ 644 =“ 
8 Military Academies.......ssescevevcseee V5 43 
1 Technical Military School............... 411 . 
2 CadetInatitutes,: 5... si Veaeeeaae eres < 316 ~ 
5 Military Educational Houses............ 911 ee 
PO nies esas ciaesss cseawweew eas esse 5,021 - ‘ 


The number of people’s schools (Volks- 
schulen), in 1868, was 15,054, with 384,951 
teachers. These schools were attended by 
1,691,349 children, while the number of chil- 
dren of the legal school-age was 2,219,917. 
The average percentage of the children at- 
tending school is 76; it is smallest in the Buko- 
wina (20 per cent.), Dalmatia (28 per cent.), 
and Galicia (80 per cent.).. With regard to 
the denominational character of the schools, 
12,080 were Latin Catholic, 1,742 Greek Cath- 
olic, 888 Evangelical, 145. Oriental Greek, and 
96 Jewish; with regard to the language which 
prevails in the course of instruction, 6,318 are 
German, 8,406 Ozechic, 481 Polish, 313 Ruthe- 
nian, 488 Slavonian, 25 Servian and Croatian, 1 
Magyar, 1,015 Italian, 49 Roumanian, and 3,008 
mixed, : 

The schools of repetition numbered 12,354, 
with an aggregate attendance of 624,117 chil- 
dren. The entire system of public education 
was reorganized by the law of May 14, 1869. 

The agricultural statistics of cis-Leithan 
Austria embraced, according to the census of 
1869, 1,367,023 horses, 11,625 mules, 31,351 
asses, 7,425,212 horned cattle, 5,026,398 sheep, 
2,551,478 hogs, and 913,743 beehives. 

The following table shows the number of 
periodicals which were, in 1870, published in 
the several languages of the monarchy : 


’ 4 
LANGUAGES. Ei 5 g LANGUAGES, E Bs. 
3 | 43 MA age 
oa ro oa ey 
German ...... 100 | 886 || Magyar....... 32 91 
Czechic ....... 17 Roumanian... 4 5 
Polish: <3. val 36 Greek ........ 2 “fp 
Servian Hebrew....... 2 3 
Croatian...... 1 12 French........ 1 1 
Slavonian..... 1 10 Betts 5) vice 1 
Ruthenian.... 1 6 
Slovack....... 1 4 Total........| 245 | 578 
Italian... .... 11 20 


The movement of the companies for the 
navigation of the Danube and of the Austrian 
Lloyd was, in 1870, as follows: 


Danube Steam Company of the 
Navigation Company} Austrian Lloyd. 
StCAMEISS a5..d: 5. s5isnicine 155 64 
LOW DORUS a s'anad 53 scve o8 547 ois 
PANS. betes See mey ooo coe 9,717. 1,414 
ener ee conveyed... 1,520,233 804,273 
Goods & baggage trans- 
ported (in zollcentner 20,292,926 5,887,698 
Valuables transporte 
Cin forms\os.e.7e: a 42,435,564 122,837,546 
Revenues (in florins)...}| 11,828,031 10.401,321 
Expenditures. ......... 12,273,633 9,865,851 


The Austrian army, in 1872, numbered on 
the peace-footing 280,127 men (16,700 of whom 
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were officers), with 47,315 horses, and 724 
pieces of ordnance. In time of war, the army 
embraced no less than 1,002,649 men, with 
161,645 horses, and 1,680 pieces of ordnance. 
The provincial Diets are composed of the 
archbishops and the bishops (the Diet of the 
Tyrol has also four clerical delegates of the 
Stifte), the rectors of the universities, the dele- 
gates of the large real estates (in the Tyrol, 
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only of the large landed estates of the nobility, 
in Dalmatia, of those paying the highest taxes), 
of the delegates of the towns, market-towns, 
and industrial places, of the delegates of the 
Chambers of Commerce and Trades, and of the 
delegates of the rural communities. The sub- 
joined table exhibits the composition of the 
several Diets, and the number of delegates to 
the Reichsrath, which are chosen by each: 


3 4 DELEGATES TO ~ at 
2, si | 4 egedlee is 3 
a ae | ee | &e Peilgbe “aay AB 4 
E | * | Ba |gascigess| FE | & | 22 

a 8 3 a E 2 2 g | E S a cy 

+S) ra} em eelg? m8 a 
TORVOE DUIRGIAR . asics caters ete ea Sede ¢osiae'e halon 2 1 15 25 4 21 68 18 
TPDGPVAMBGIB | 5 sks «ncn ow Kaiee'e cod ocladishiniane es 1 ae 10 17 3 19 50 10 
IBC: CacchoW os sapeh ans cence as new ntsc’ seens'es 1 5 10 2 8 26 3 
it aR, See Peay 9 OR EI Ed SACRE ae 2 1 12 19 6 23 13 13 
SPIRO Uschi Ihe cohces EOS CE, oe Mts 1 10 9 3 14 87 5 
PINON re A ah neeis un cicbaivn ke hoses ¢he08 1 10 8 2 16 387 6 
RPOPIES- GHATS io cit ie ped pe kuat aos ocee var eecele 1 6 2 8 22 2 
BEAL ay 6s a chiens ees Sab ETSeb ale bls diab s opiates 8 5 ii 2 12 33 2 
RTE As aes OU reine Sees re wila ie Vac as oe Sts Keane q 1 10 13 3 34 68 10 
Vavasiberg Sie Mp mame het a da cera.s sh tasie;s|sGe. satya vetas 1 Ri 4 1 14 20 2 
MOROUME cos adc gets Se bices ht tinsat ibe seer 4 1 70 "2 15 "9 241 54 
Moravia ..... Te geri is GLa sine Ake EE 2 80 51 6 81 100 22 
POR Pea ac citrate oaed Ges dee can eee coe Motaenae 1 9 10 2 9 81 6 
MFRTOMR aa oy hESC cers PONE R ee thckos cade canueaeee eee 8 2 44 20 3 "4 151 88 
POAROWING sic ea eicast hese ebsites nr bidvenoke reat 1 10 5 2 12 80 5 
FOP LIAE Sioa 2s visi w Sais apa Stgule Chis aa so 2 10 8 3 20 43 5 


At the beginning of the year 1871 the cis- 
Leithan provinces were under the administra- 
tion of a ministry representing the German 
Constitutional party (Deutsche Verfassungs- 
partei). In the Reichsrath this party, however, 


did not control a majority, but numbered 93. 


out of 203 members. In the speech with which 
the Emperor, on December 27, 1871, opened 
the Reichsrath, two measures had been desig- 
nated as prominent features of the Auersperg 
cabinet. The Government, it was said, would 
accede to the wishes of Galicia, in so far as 
they were compatible with the interests of the 
empire, and steps would be taken which would 
render the Reichsrath a completely representa- 
tive body. In reply to the speech from the 
throne, both Houses adopted, without amend- 
ment, an address to the crown, calling its at- 
tention to the manifest increase of discontent 
among the subjects of various portions of the 
empire, arising from recent misgovernment, 
and particularly opposing an increase of taxa- 
tion for military purposes. 

On February 20th, the House of Delegates 
adopted, in compliance with the wish of the 
Government, an important supplement to the 
electoral law, providing that ‘ when delegates 
chosen from a provincial Diet into the Reichs- 
rath resign their seats as members of the pro- 
vincial Diet, or, of the Reichsrath during the 
session of the latter, or when, in consequence 
of permanent absence, they must be regarded 
as having left the Reichsrath, the Emperor can 
order new members of the Reichsrath to be 
elected by the direct vote of the districts from 
which the members of the Diet had been 
chosen.” The Upper House consented to this 
election bill on March 5th, by a vote of 70 


against 10. In order to secure, if possible, a 
trustworthy majority in the House of Dele- 
gates, the Government, on March 15th, dis- 
solved the Diet of Bohemia, which was entirely 
under the control of the opposition, and or- 
dered elections for a new Diet, which was con- 
voked for the 24th of April. As these elections 
were to have a decided influence on the politi- 
cal complexion of the Reichsrath, they were 
for the time the chief subject of discussion in 
cis-Leithan Austria, and were hotly contested. 
The vote of the large landed estate being favor- 
able to the Government, the latter saw its ex- 
pectations realized. Forty of the fifty-four 
members elected by the new Bohemian Diet 
to the Reichsrath joined the Constitutional 
party, which thus controlled a two-thirds ma- 
jority in the Lower House of the Reichsrath, 
even if the Poles should not vote for it. The 
session of the Diet was closed on June 238d. 
The two great reforms, the introduction of 
which had been regarded as the chief task of 
the ministry, the substitution of direct elec- 
tions to the Reichsrath for the indirect election 
of the delegates by the provincial Diets, and 
the Ausgleich (agreement) with the Poles, were 
not carried through. The ministry offered to 
the Poles extensive concessions, but at the 
same time declared that nothing would be 
granted incompatible with the dualistic basis 
of the entire empire. 

All the Diets of the cis-Leithan provinces 
were opened on November 5th, and to each 
the Government submitted a bill for the estab- 
lishment of friendly courts of arbitration. In 
the Tyrolese Diet a violent opposition was 
made to the Government because the latter 
had deprived the theological faculty of the 
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University of Innspruck, all the professors of 
which are Jesuits, of its right to elect the rec- 
tor of the university. The majority of the 
Diet, therefore, in union with its president, 
M. Landeshauptmann, refused to admit the 
new rector, who, in virtue of his position, is a 
member of the Diet, and the Government dis- 
solved the Diet. In the Diet of Galicia there 
was, as usual, a conflict between the Poles and 
Ruthenians. The latter advocated a law intro- 
ducing direct elections to the Reichsrath; but 
the Polish majority voted it down. In the 
Diet of Lower Austria a resolution was pre- 
sented calling upon the Government to hasten 
the constitutional introduction of direct voting 
for members of the Reichsrath. In the Bohe- 
mian Diet a resolution was proposed in favor 
of the appointment of a committee for the 
modification of the present system of electing 
the Diet. 

' The session of the Reichsrath, which was 
opened on December 12, 1872, was likely to 
exceed in importance any previous one. In 
order to prevent the frequent refusal of mem- 
bers of the minority to attend the Reichsrath, 
the Government, immediately after the open- 
ing of the session,. proposed a new electoral 
law, the principal features of which were as 
follows: The members of the House of Depu- 
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ties are no longer to be chosen by the Diets 
of the several provinces, but directly by the 
people. Their number will be increased by 
one hundred and twenty. The deputies to be 
chosen by each province will be distributed 
(in accordance with the law regulating the 
election of the provincial diets) into the four 
groups of—1l. The holders of large real es- 
tates (or those paying the highest taxes) ; 
2. The towns, market-towns, and industrial 
places; 3. The Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry ; 4. The rural communities. In the 
groups of large holders of real estate, and of 
the rural communities, the increase in the 
number of deputies will be fifty per cent. For 
the towns and rural communities, the electoral 
districts will in future be arranged so that in 
every district only one deputy may be chosen. 
Every one who has a right to vote is eligible 
in every district of any of the countries repre- 
sented in the Reichsrath. The deputies are 
elected foraterm of six years. For the group 
of rural communities, they are chosen indi- 
rectly, through electors; in all the other 
groups, directly by the voters. 

The report made by the Minister of Finances 
was most favorable. He expects to be able to 
close the financial year (1873) by a surplus of 
three and a half million florins. 


B 


BABINET, Jacquss, a French physicist and 
astronomer, born at Lusignan, March 5, 1794; 
died in Paris, October 24, 1872. He wasa pu- 
pil of M. Binet at the Imperial Lyceum Napo- 
leon, entered the Polytechnic School in 1812, 
and was subsequently transferred to the higher 
Military School of Metz, whence he graduated 
as sub-lieutenant of artillery. He soon aban- 
doned a military career for that of a teacher, 
and was successively Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Fontenoy la Comte, at Poitiers, 
and at the College of St. Louisin Paris. From 
1825 to 1828 he delivered courses of lectures 
on meteorology at the Atheneum; in 1838 
he succeeded Savary at the College of France, 
and two years later he entered the Academy 
of Sciences as the successor of Dulong. He 
became soon after Assistant Astronomer at 
the Bureau of Longitudes, He was decorated 
with the cross of the Legion of Honor in 1831. 
M. Babinet possessed a high degree of me- 
chanical genius, and invented numerous valu- 
able instruments and machines for the facili- 
tation of physical research; among these were 
an important improvement of the pneumatic 
machine, which has long been known as Babi- 
net’s improved pneumatic machine; a _hy- 
grometer, for measuring the absorption of liq- 
uids; a goniometer for measuring and deter- 
mining the angles of refraction in transparent 
substances, etc. He had also devised a new 
method of cartography, by which he produced 


what he termed homolographic maps; i. e., 
charts or maps in which the spaces on the 
earth and those on the maps preserved a fixed 
relation to each other. M. Babinet was a vo- 
luminous writer on scientific topics, and added 
very largely to the sum of human knowledge 
in regard tothem. He published an admirable 
elementary treatise on ‘ Descriptive Geom- 
etry,” a valuable series of ‘“‘ Studies and Lect- 
ures upon the Sciences of Observation and their 
Practical Applications,” in eight vols.; and. 
nearly thirty memoirs, some of them of great 
length, on astronomy, meteorology, mathemat- 
ics, theoretical and applied physics, most of 
which appeared first in the “* Annals of Phys- 
ics and Chemistry,” or in the transactions of 
the Academy. Yet this able and accomplished 
physicist sometimes fell into error from too 


strict adherence to preconceived theories; as 


when, in 1866, he published an elaborate me- 
moir to demonstrate the folly of attempting to 
lay a telegraphic cable acrossthe Atlantic. It 
was, he declared, an absurdity, and, even if it 
were pessible to send communications through 
it, it would not at the longest work more than 
two or three days. His memoir was hardly 
printed before the admirable working of the 
cable disproved his predictions. | 

BACHE, Colonel and Brevet Brigadier-Gen- ; 
eral Harrman, Engineer Corps, U.S. A., an 
eminent civil and military engineer, born in 
Philadelphia in 1797; died in that city, Octo- 
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ber 8,1872. He was a great-grandson of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, a cousin of the late Prof, A. 
D. Bache, and a brother of Dr. Franklin Bache. 
He entered the Military Academy in 1814, grad- 
uated thence in 1818, and was at once pro- 
moted as brevet captain of staff, and assistant 
topographical engineer. For a period of forty- 
seven years, without any extended leave of 
absence, he was constantly employed on topo- 
graphical surveys and works of hydrographic 
and civil engineering under the direction of 
the War Department, and subsequently served 
on the Light-house Board till May 7, 1867, 
when he was at his own request placed on the 
retired list. He had risen through the various 
grades of engineer rank by the faithful and 
continuous performance of his duties, and in 
March, 1865, received the brevet of brigadier- 
general, the highest honor of his corps, for 
long, faithful, and meritorious services. Among 
his engineering works of most conspicuous 
merit were the construction of the Delaware 
breakwater, and the successful application of 
iron-screw piles for the foundation of light- 
houses upon sandy shoals and coral-reefs. But 
his longrecord is too full for a mention of even 
its most salient details. Bearing a name dis- 
tinguished in the annals of the army and of 
science, he not only kept it unsullied but added 
to its lustre by his numerous and important 
services to his country, dignifying the corps of 
which he was an honored member by his abili- 
ties and achievements, and sustaining always 
the high title of a soldier and gentleman. 

BADEN, a grand-duchy in Southwestern 
Germany, forming a part of the German Em- 
pire. Grand-duke Frederick, born September 
9, 1826, became regent of Baden in the place 
of his imbecile brother, Grand-duke Ludwig, 
on the death of his father in 1852; assumed 
the title Grand-duke of Baden in 1856 ; married 
on September 20th to Luise, only daughter of 
the Emperor of Germany; heir-apparent, his 
eldest son, Frederick William, born July 9, 
1857. The state ministry consists of Dr. J. 
Jolly, President (since February 12, 1868) and 
Minister of the Interior (since July 27, 1866) ; 
R. von Freydorf, President of the Ministry of 
the Grand-ducal Houses of Justice and Foreign 
Affairs (since February 2, 1871); L. ©. F. 
Turban, President of the Ministry of Com- 
merce (since October, 1872); and M. Ellstat- 
ler, President of the Ministry of Finance (since 
February, 1868). 

During the session of the Diet, which was 
opened on November 21, 1871, and closed on 

arch 21, 1872, the relations between church 
and state were a prominent subject of legisla- 
tion. An additional section to the law on 
public instruction was adopted, according to 
which members of religious’ orders, or of re- 
ligious cengregations resembling orders, are 
not permitted to act as teachers at any school 
or educational institution of the grand-duchy. 
The law was adopted by all votes except the 
eight of the Catholic and the three votes of 
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the democratic party. The Government was 
authorized, in individual cases, to exempt per- 
sons from the provisions of the law. The 
Diet also, for the first time, discussed the wom- 
an’s rights question, Deputy Miller, of Pforz- 
heim, advocating the principle that in all 
questions relating to women, and in particular 
to all questions concerning female schools, 
woman should take a part in the discussion 
and the adoption of the laws. 

The special ministry of war was abolished 
on December 27, 1871, as the military conven- 
tion concluded with Prussia provided for the 
entire consolidation of the Baden army with 
that of Prussia. Area, 5,912 square miles; 
population, according. to the census of 1871, 
1,461,428. The country is divided into four 
districts, which, in 1871, had the following 
area and population : 


DISTRICTS. Area, sq. miles.| Population. 

WONRTANCE.% ik ts.\0c day Bdoe och che 1,686 276,263 
Mire lhvere wees oi es cite se teate See 1,837 434,787 
GCarlsrine Acids ce abit a lpaaetme ins 996 865,706 
MANNE (eae snc pans Cole alee sate 1,893 384,672 
MIRE chee) x Sots in tba 5,912 | 1,461,428 


The population of the largest cities, in 1871, 
was asfollows: Carlsruhe, 36,622; Mannheim, 
39,614; Freiburg, 24,599 ; Heidelberg, 19,988 ; 
Pforzheim, 19,801; Rastatt, 11,559; Baden, 
10,083; Constance, 10,052; Bruchsal, 9,786. 

In the budget for the two years 1872 and 
1873, the revenue and expenditure were esti- 
mated at 37,529,329 florins each. The general 
public debt, on January 1, 1872, amounted to 
38,608,015 florins; the railroad debt to 123,- 
965,416 florins. The army of Baden consti- 
tutes the larger portion of the Fourteenth 
Army Corps of the German Army. 

BALTA, Colonel Jost, President of the Re- 
public of Peru from August, 1868, to his 
death ; was murdered by order of his late Min- 
ister of War, General Tomas Gutierrez, July 
26, 1872. Colonel Balta, who had taken an 
active part in the various revolutions with 
which Peru has been afflicted for many years, 
and who hal led a revolt in Northern Peru 
against the sway of the Dictator-President 
Prado in 1867, was elected President himself 
by a large majority in April, 1868, and was in- 
augurated August 2, 1868. His administra- 
tion had been on the whole a prosperous and 
popular one, though there had been some small 
disturbances between the Peruvians and Ital-. 
ians resident in the country, and a serious in- 
surrection of the Chinese coolies. But the 
people, or rather the politicians who rule them, 
are fickle, and ready for any change which will 
give them a hold on power. The principal 
complaint made against Colonel Balta was, 
that his administration was too progressive ; 
too ready to adopt the views and policy of 
other prosperous American republics. As the 
time for the presidential election drew near, 
and he could not, according to the Constitu- 
tion, be at once reélected, he had thrown his 
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influence in favor of the election of Dr. 
Arenas, who would carry out his policy. 
The opposing candidate was Don Manuel 
Pardo, and so close was the vote, the mode 
of choosing a president being, like ours, by an 
electoral college, that the election was thrown 
into the Peruvian Congress, and a prelimi- 
nary meeting of Congress was assembled July 
14, 1872, to decide the question of the presi- 
dency. Meantime General Tomas Gutierrez, 
-Balta’s Secretary of War, had been urging the 
President to annul the election, and by a coup 
@état assume the power of dictator over the 
republic. Balta was, however, a man of too 
much principle to do this, and having ascer- 
tained that Congress would decide in favor of 
Don - Manuel Pardo, his opponent, he made 
public his intention of resigning his office on 
the termination of his term, to the successor 
appointed by Congress. This did not suit 
Gutierrez, and he immediately seized and im- 
prisoned Balta, and proclaimed himself su- 
preme chief of the republic, placing his broth- 
ers, Sylvestre and Marceliano, in office as min- 
isters. This usurpation was of brief duration. 
The President-elect fled to the foreign war- 
ships in the port of Callao for protection, but 
neither the people nor the soldiers would rally 
under Gutierrez, and four days after the usur- 
pation commenced, under the leadership of 
Colonel Zeyallos, a body of the people at- 
tacked and killed Sylvestre Gutierrez,the usurp- 
er’s Minister of War. Hearing this, and re- 
solved to be revenged, General Gutierrez sent 
his brother Marceliano to the military barracks, 
where President Balta was confined, with or- 
ders to kill him there and then. Marceliano 
shot him at once as he lay on his couch, ill, 
but the same night both he and his brother, 
the usurper, were killed, and their bodies hung 
the next morning, naked and disfigured, in 
front of the cathedral. (See Perv.) 

BAPTISTS. :Reaurar Baprists.—In the 
following table is given a general exhibit of 
the associations, churches, ministers and mem- 
bers, of the Baptist denomination throughout 
the world : 
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COUNTRIES. 3 2 e| 2 

a oe 

3 8 5 F 
United States..... 820 | 18,397 | 12,013 | 1,489,191 
North America.... 5 64 45,509 
Europe............ 54 2,953. | 2,892 271,200 
AftlOd 2s. steead) -- Be 30 24 1,891 
PRUE icp oe dashes ca ae 553 163 25,493 
Australasia........ 3 135 87 5.394 
West Indies....... 135 39 22,749 
TOtal: coeeaces 882 | 22,847 | 15,143 | 1,861,427 


The following are the statistics of the reg- 
ular Baptist churches in the United States, as 
given in the American Baptist Year-Book 
for 1872. The table is arranged in the order 
of the proportion of members of the Bap- 
oe churches to the entire population of each 

tate: 
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Ratio of Bap- 
STATES, Churches, | Ministers.| Members. /tists to Total 
Population. 
Geoteiaes |. 45. 1,964 | 1,100 | 145, 1 to 8 
South Carolina.... 629 861 75,811 | 1to 9 
Waste ese oe 1,083 588 .885 | 1 to 9 
North Carolina....| 1,270 708 | 99,146 |1to 11 
Mississippi........ 979 456 | 68,849 | 1to 12 
Kentucky ......... 976 W711} 88,8738 | 1to 14 
Arkansas.......... 648 408 | 386,040 |1to 14 
Tennessee,........ 890 648 | 80, 1lto 16 
Hloridans: fe555 08. 160 %6) 11,792 | 1to 16 
Alabama.......... 1,095 529 | 61,725 | 1to 17 
Dist. of Columbia. 17 23 4.380 |} 1to 18 
Ox aes hierdie 794 483 | 389,251 | 1to 21 
West Virginia..... 800 159 9.947 | 1to ,22 
Louisiana ......... 887 238 | 380,586 | 1to 23 
Missouri .......... 1,240 846 45,977 -| 1to 8B 
Rhode Island...... 60 69 9,550 | 1to 23 
Connecticut ....... 112 119 19.198 | 1to 28 
MaING... 6. sae ot 267 178 | 19,593 | 1to 32 
Massachusetts..... 2% 294 | 41,7382 | 1to 35 
New Jersey........ 153 167 | 25,108 | 1to 36 
New Hampshire... 86 100 8,147 | 1to 489 
New York......... 827 433 | 111.821 | 1to 39 
Tiltmoisy. sna: kaeiv 986 706 60, 1to .42 
Indianns. 25a c. enn 522 354. 85,7389 | 1to 47 
Kansas: ... ohne sees 213 117 W712 | ito 47% 
Oregon se weet es 46 35 1,803 | 1to 50 
Pennsylvania...... 508 400 | 59.300 | 1to 59 
Wyoming......... 2 2 154 |1to 59 
Michigan.......... 826 231 19.737 | 1to 60 
Minnesota ........ 161 114 5,241 | ito 65 
ON1G 7. alae cients 576 868 | 41,800 | 1to 65 
Tows 2077S 852 251 19,641 | 1to 67 
Nebraska, .:......5 55 83 1,606 | ito "6 
Indian Territory.. 25 8 750 | 1to 84 
Vermont. . oc). .acec 109 89 8.670 | 1to 93 
Wisconsin ........ 200 140 10,270 | 1to 103 
Washington.’...... 6 5 230 | 1to 104° 
Colorado. ......... 12 10 300 | 1to 1838 
Maryland.......... 43 Bs 5,484 | 1to 145 
California ......... 83 68 8,668 | 1to 153 
Delaware..:....... 8 6 {2 | 1to 172 
DIACOLA stat os eee 2 1 50 | Ito 2838 
Raho... Fes3eies sais d 1 te 20 | 1to %48 
Nevads.iciescanas 29 1 1 20 | 1 to 2,124 
APIZOORS et secs ia ae i eos eames 
New Mexico....... 1 nf ie {EP ey CAPER 
costes One PAG) Toke Sseh iss 
Total for U. States} 18,397 | 12,013 | 1,489,191 | 1 to 26 


The churches are grouped into associations, 
of which the number is now 820. 

The following table shows the growth of the 
Baptist denomination throughout the United 
States, by periods averaging ten years each, 
since the year 1770: 


YEAR. Churches. | Ministers, | Members Popnene 
te702 2. re 77 BTS et Lae 
MBE Vice dtiex ae 471 424 35,101 1 to 94 
THOS a oe kd 891 1,156 65,345 | 1 to 62 
Te eal 2.164 1,605 | 172,972 | 1 to 42 
$9980.28 70,5 5.320 3,618 | 384,926] 1 to 34 
TOAD Sb tales yey 5,208 571,291 1 to 30 
Se FEAR 9,552 7.393 0.839 | 1 to 30 
LEGO 2s S58 12,279 W773 =| 1,016,184 1 to 31 
WOT oo lesebadiz 18.397 12.013 | 1.489.191 | 1 to 26 


The following statistics of the Baptist church- 
es of Great Britain are given in the Baptist 
Hand-Book for 1872: 


COUNTRIES Churebes.| Ministers-| Members. 6) 71, 
England and Wales.....| 2,459 | 2,021 | 233,088 |308,762 
DCOUBDU. ccc adsicanas’ So's 108 60 8,873 | 5,283 
Brown, oot teas av see 37 27 1,434 | 1,035 

OU orids se ciia onees x's 2,604 | 2,108 | 243,395 '315,080 


Of the 2,459 churches in England and Wales, 
1,940 are in England, and 519 in Wales. The 
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number of members is, in England, 178,183 ; 
in Wales, 54,905. The total number of chap- 
els or preaching-stations in the United King- 
dom is 3,044. 

The annual meeting of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union was held in the city of 
New York on the 2ist of May. The Ameri- 
can Baptist Free Mission Society, having de- 
termined to close its operations as a separate 
organization, had invited the Union to take 
charge of its work in Japan. The offer of the 
Society was accepted, and the members of the 
Free Mission Society were welcomed to full 
codperation in the work of the Union. A re- 
port was made of the sixth annual meeting of 
the Burmah Baptist Missionary Convention, 
held at Maulmain, October 21, 1871. Ninety 
ministers, missionaries, teachers, and lay dele- 
gates, aid two hundred and ninety-two natives 
were present. The convention had appropri- 
ated 2,150 rupees for preaching and educa- 
tional purposes at the different stations. The 
Karen Christians of Burmah had been fora 
time divided into two branches, but a reunion 
had been effected between them. A plan for 
the reorganization of the Missionary Union 
was presented, and was designated as a prop- 
osition to be considered at the next annual 
meeting. It provides that the Union shall be 
composed of the members for life who shall 
have been constituted such previous to June 
1, 1873, and of delegates to be chosen annually 
by the conventions and associations of the 
United States and the British Provinces, upon 
the following basis: Seven delegates to be 
chosen by each association, and one additional 
delegate for every four thousand members of 
the Baptist churches. The gross receipts of 
the Union for the year ending March 81, 1872, 
were $212,199.10. Of this sum $2,000 were 
received to be held as permanent fund; $5,- 
137.04 were received from the Woman’s Bap- 
tist Missionary Society East; and $2,635.54 
from the Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society 
West. The expenditures of the Union during 
the same period were $228,952.17. The num- 
ber of missions under the care of the Union is 
fourteen; of these, eight are in Asia, five are 
in Europe, and one is in Africa. There are 
in the Asiatic missions 20 stations at which 
American missionaries reside, more than 400 
out-stations, and 435 churches. The number 
of persons baptized during the year was 1,902. 
The whole number of members in the churches 
was 20,518. There are also several Baptist 
churches in Burmah which are not under the 
immediate supervision of the Union. If the 
members of these churches are added, the en- 
tire number of Baptist members in Asia will 
be not less than 24,000. One hundred and one 
American laborers are connected with the 
missions in Asia, of whom 44 are men, and 57 
are women. The number of native assistants 
is nearly 500, of whom about 80 are ordained 
ministers. 

In the missions designated as German mis- 


sions are included churches in Germany, Hol- 


land, Denmark, Switzerland, Poland, Russia, 


Turkey, and British Kaffraria. The report 
gives the number of churches in these missions 
as 103; stations and out-stations, 1,236; min- 
isters and colporteurs, 270; persons baptized 
in 1871, 1,290; members, 19,393. 

The returns from the French mission are 
imperfect. Eight churches reported 21 bap- 
tisms during the year, and a total of 574 mem- 
bers. The number of persons baptized in 
Sweden was 674; number of members in the 
churches, 14,727. No statistics were received 
from Spain and Greece. So far as reports had 
been received, the total number of members in 
the European missions was shown to be 28,- 
694; number of churches in Europe and Africa, 
831; of preachers and colporteurs, 394; of 
children in Sunday-schools, 5,244. The re- 
ports of all the missions in Asia, Europe, and 
Africa, give a total of nearly 1,700 stations 
and out-stations; 770 churches; 1,000 laborers 
of all classes; 3,887 baptisms; and 52,700 
members. 

The receipts of the American Baptist Bible 
and Publication Society, for the year ending 
on the last of April, were: in the business de- 
partment, $335,254.94; in the missionary de- 
partment, $51,114.01; in all, $886,368.95. This 
amount exceeds the receipts of any previous 
year by $54,219.86. Fifty-six colporteurs and 
Sunday-school missionaries were in commis- 
sion during the year. They had constituted 
23 churches, and organized 86 Sunday-schools. 
The Society publishes a paper for Sunday- 
schools, a series of uniform Sunday-school les- 
sons, a paper for teachers, “helps” for Sun- 
day-schools, and is preparing to establish a 
paper for infant classes. It conducts a Sun- 
day-school mission-work in many of the States 
and Territories. Its executive board has ap- 
pointed a Sunday-school secretary, who is to 
devote himself exclusively to the extension, 
organization, and improvement of Sunday- 
schools and Sunday-school missions. State 
Sunday-school secretaries, or missionaries, are 
sustained in connection with this Society in 
each of the following States: West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Colorado, Oregon, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Kentucky; and among the colored people 
in Virginia and North Carolina. The Rey. W. 
©. Van Meter was, on the 14th of February, 
appointed a missionary of the Society to Rome. 
At the anniversary, which was held in New 
York in May, a plan for the reorganization of 
the Society was proposed. It is similar to the 
plan which is at present under consideration 
in the American Baptist Missionary Union. 
This plan proposes that the Society shall con- 
sist of its life-members and honorary life- 
members, who shall have been constituted such 
previous to June 1, 1878, of five delegates 
from each State Association or Convention, of 
additional delegates in the ratio of one for each 
ten thousand members of the Baptist churches, 
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and of three representatives from each of the 
denominational societies. The Society ex- 
pressed its sympathy with the efforts of South- 
ern Baptists to erect a meeting-house in Rome. 
The Executive Board were instructed to pre- 
pare and publish a history of the denomina- 
tion in the United States, including its work’ 
in missionary education and in other forms of 
benevolence, to be issued in 1876. 

In the volume of the Annuat OycLopapIA 
for 1871 a mention was made of the negotia- 
tions for a union between the American and 
Foreign: Bible Society and the late American 
Baptist Publication Society, now the Bible and 
Publication Society. The negotiations failed. 
The causes of the failure are thus explained in 
behalf of the American and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, by its secretary, the Rev. Dr. Gillette: 

The American and Foreign Bible Society has not 
been united with the American, Baptist Publication 
Society in Philadelphia; they, the Publication So- 
ciety, refusing to accept the enabling act passed by 
the New York Legislature, and we failing, after ap- 
plication, to obtain another. The Society is now re- 
stored to its former position in the denomination that 
originated it in 1836, and appeals to pastors, church- 
es, and individuals, for support in its good work. 


The contributions to the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society for the year ending 
in April, 1872, were $195,650.58. Four hun- 
dred and twenty-five missionaries were em- 
ployed, who organized 160 churches, and bap- 
tized 5,850 members. The work among the 
freedmen in the South was carried on by 107 la- 
borers, at an expense to the Society of $49,000. 
Seven schools were conducted for the eduéation 
of preachers and pious teachers. The work in 
Mexico had been interrupted by the civil war. 
The assets of the Church-edifice Fund were val- 
ued at more than $300,000. One hundred and 
eleven churches in twenty-four States and Ter- 
ritories had borrowed from it, and 58 churches 
had been aided in building meeting-houses. 
Many church-lots had been secured in new 
villages and cities, and arrangements had been 
made to secure lots in every rising town along 
the line of the Union Pacific Railroad. Not 
one dollar of the funds of the Society, says its 
annual report, has ever been lost by injudicious 
loans or otherwise. At the anniversary meet- 
ing a proposition was introduced for the re- 
organization of the Society, and was referred 
to the next annual meeting. It is similar in 
character to those already noticed in connec- 
tion with the Missionary Union and the Bible 
and Publication Society, and has in view the 
same general object. This object is to make 
the annual meetings of the Societies assem- 
blies of delegates rather than mass meetings, 
as they have heretofore been. The attendance 
of members at the annual meetings has become 
inconveniently large, so as to tax severely the 
hospitalities of the people with whom the so- 
cieties meet. It is hoped, by the adoption of 
the new plans of organization, to reduce the 
size of the bodies so that they may be more 
easily accommodated. 
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A National Baptist Educational Convention, 
called by the National Baptist Educational 
Commission, met at Philadelphia on the 28th 
of May. One hundred and twenty-one dele- 
gates were in attendance from twenty-one 
States, one Territory, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, representing sixty different institu- 
tions. The Hon. Francis Wayland, on being 
elected president, announced the purpose of 
the convention to be the consideration of 
means by which the standard of denomina- 
tional education in the United States might be 
revised, and its methods improved. The sec- 
retary of the National Commission communi- 
cated the proposition of that body to surrender 
its functions to the National Convention, and 
made known the results of its operations, to 
the time of this meeting. The commission was 
at first limited in its scope, being intended for 
New York -and New Jersey. It soon became 
evident, however, that there was ademand for 
a national organization. A convention nation- 
al in character was accordingly held in Brook- 
lyn, New York, in 1870, and was followed by 
others in the following year at Worcester, Mass., 
Chicago, Ill., Richmond, Va.,and Marion, Ala., 
These conventions have already been noticed in 
the AnnNuAL CyotopapiaA. It was thought that 
the cause of education had been perceptibly ad- 
vanced by them. The three days of the session 
of the convention were occupied in the discus- 
sion and adoption of a constitution for a per- 
manent body, and in the reading of papers on 
topics pertinent to the interests of education. 
These topics were as follows: ‘ Institutions. 
of Learning, established by Christian Denomi- | 
nations, considered with reference to Present. 
and Probable Systems of Public Instruction ;” 
“How, and to what Extent, may Colleges 
established for the Education of Young Men, 
and adapted to that End, be made by the 
Teaching which they offer, and by the Appa- 
ratus of Instruction, to serve without Damage 
to that Original Purpose, in the Education of 
Young Men?” ‘Methods and Uses of Classi- 
cal Studies;” ‘Organization in Educational 
Work;” ‘‘ Education a Development in Chris- 
tian Life, the Supplement and Support of all 
Evangelization, and therefore due, in its high- 
er Practical Forms, to the Whole Body of the 
Ministry and the Laity;’’ ‘‘ Causes which hin- 
der the Increase of the Ministry ;” ‘‘ What is 
a Theological Education?” ‘*The Moral Ele- 
ments of the Teacher’s Art;”. ‘Methods and 
Limits of Beneficiary Aid;” ‘‘ Relative Claims 
of our Educational Institutions and our Bene- 
factions;’’ ‘“‘The Place of Theological Science 
in the Sciences comprised in a Liberal Educa- 
tion ;’’ ‘On limiting the Number of our In- 
stitutions by our Power to make them strong.” 

The following are the more important de- 
tails of the constitution which was adopted 
for the permanent organization: 

Artriotr I. This association shall be styled the 


American Baptist Educational Commission. } 
Arr. II, This Commission shall have for its object 
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the promotion of education and the increase of the 
ministry in the Baptist denomination. It shall per- 
form its work by forming centres of counsel and co- 
operation; by collecting and diffusing information 
in respect to the cause 0 education as connected with 
the Baptist denomination; by inducing and foster- 
ing the organized action of the denomination in 
behalf of its institutions of learning and the educa- 
tion of its youth; by endeavoring to awaken and 
sustain a profounder interest in the increase and edu- 
cation of the ministry. ; 

It may perform its work further by collecting and 
appropriating funds for nourishing and sustaining, 
during periods of special exigency, unendowed or 
inadequately endowed institutions of higher learn- 
ing in States or Territories requiring exterior aid, 
and may receive and hold in trust moneys for the 
endowment of such institutions of learning, given 
under conditions, until such conditions permit their 
transfer to the institutions for which they are de- 
signed. It shall not take part in the work of raising 
endowment funds, except by advising the institu- 
tions how to proceed, so as not to interfere with each 
other, or make unreasonable demands on the friends 
of education. 

Art. III. This Commission shall be composed of 
the subscribers to the original five years’ fund of the 
Commission, and, for the time being, of the members 
of the present National Baptist Educational Conven- 
tion, and hereafter as follows: 

1. Of delegates from incorporate institutions of 
learning, Whose boards of control are wholly or 
chiefly of the Baptist denomination. Colleges or 
universities, having under-graduate classes or 
schools, and conferring degrees, theological semina- 
ries and educational societies of one or more States, 
may each send two delegates. Academies or prepar- 
atory schools may each send one delegate. - 

2. Of delegates from Baptist State Conventions, or 
General Associations, and from Baptist State Pas- 
toral Conferences. Each such Convention, General 
Association or Pastoral Conference, may send two 
delegates. 

3. Of persons or associations paying money into 
the treasury of the Commission, to promote its pur- 
poses, as follows: Any person paying $50 annually 
shall be a member while so paying ; any educational 
association formed to aid the purposes of the Com- 
mission, paying into its treasury not less than $100 
annually, may appoint a delegate. 

Art. IV. The officers of this Commission shall 
consist of a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Record- 
ing Secretary,a Treasurer, an Executive Commit- 
tee of ten, whose seat shall be at New York, and 
four Advisory Committees of twelve each, whose 
seats shall be respectively at Boston, Chicago, Rich- 
mond, and Nashville. These officers, when sitting 
together, shall constitute the Board of Councillors. 
This Board of Councillors shall appoint a Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

Provision is.also made in the constitution for 
triennial meetings to be held, and for annual meet- 
ings of the Board of Councillors, for which arrange- 
ments shall be made by the Executive Committee. 


The income of the Baptist Historical Society 
for 1871 was $399.60. The Society received 
during this year, chiefly by purchase in Eu- 
rope, 419 volumes, 828 pamphlets, and 87 like- 
nesses. It has now in its library about 6,000 
volumes, 13,000 pamphlets, and 713 likenesses. 

The Second Baptist National Sunday-school 
Convention was held in Cincinnati, November 
20th, 21st, and 22d. Twenty-one States were 
represented by 458 delegates. J.L.M. Curry, 
of Virginia, was President. A large number 
of papers was read on topics appropriate to 
the object of the convention. Among the 
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most noticeable were one by Dr. Jeffrey on 
conversion, one by the Rev. M. B. Wharton, 
of Kentucky, on church-membership. Dr. Jef- 
frey did not demand that children should be 
members of the church, but thought they 
ought to be. Mr. Wharton said: “Taking 
the conversion of the children for granted, I 
remark that it is clearly our duty to receive 
them. The practice of Pedobaptists, instead 
of influencing us to hesitate, should tend to 
facilitate the reception of children by us.” 
One of the resolutions expressed the convic- 
tion that, on the one hand, every member of — 
the Church should, if possible, be in the Sun- 
day-school; and, on the other, every member 
of the Sunday-school should attend the preach- 
ing of the Word. The statistical report showed 
9,069 schools in the United States, 84,768 of- 
ficers and teachers, 642,504 scholars, and 
10,842 baptisms. It was stated that, including 
those among the colored population, there 
was probably a total of 12,000 schools and 
1,000,000 scholars. ; 

The ‘Southern Baptist Convention met at 
Raleigh, N. C., May 9th. The Rev. J. P. Boyce, 
D.D., presided. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions reported that the receipts for the year 
had been $31,861.22. The three principal 
missions under their care are in Liberia, 
China, and Italy. The Liberian mission has 
six stations, at which seven missionaries are 
laboring. The three principal stations con- 
nected with -the Chinese mission are at 
Shanghai, Canton, and Shantung. To these 
are attached thirteen American missionaries 
and assistant missionaries, two native pas- 
tors, twelve native assistants, and 3803 mem- 
bers. The stations of the Italian mission are 
at Civita Vecchia, Bari, Bologna, Modena, 
and La Tour. The Rev. Dr. W. N. Cote 
superintends the work, and has four assist- 
ants. The number of church-members con- 
nected with this mission is 271. The Board 
called attention in their report to the neces- 
sity of procuring a building for a church at 
Rome. Assurances were given that, if $20,000 
could be secured toward this purpose, a cor- . 
responding amount would be given by the 
Baptists in the North. The $20,000 asked for 
were subscribed during the session of the con- 
vention. The Board of Domestic and Indian 
Missions reported receipts of $38,378.66, or 
$6,791 more than those of the previous year. 
This Board had employed 177 missionaries, 
who reported 5,028 persons baptized by them- 
selves and others laboring with them, and 
2.579 persons converted but not yet baptized. 
The strength of the work among the Indians 
has been largely increased. Many of the mis- 
sionaries had devoted their labors entirely to 
the colored people, with prosperous results. 
A wearing away of the prejudices of color was 
noticed as one of the fruits of this work. 

The principal Indian missions of the Board, 
says the report, are among the Creeks and 
Seminoles speaking the Creek language, of the 
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former of whom there are 13,000, and of the 
latter about the same number. A special 
want among them is schools. The Council of 
the Creek Nation have offered 640 acres of 
land and $10,000 in money, with $75 per year 
for each scholar educated, to any denomina- 
tion who will found a permanent school there. 
Measures were recommended to found in the 
Oreek Nation, as such a school, an Orphans’ 
Home, on the plan of an industrial school; or, 
if this shall be found inexpedient, then to 
devote the funds raised for this purpose to 
the establishment of a select school. 

The receipts of the Sunday-school Board 
were $14,240.65. It publishes a paper, Kind 
‘Words, a library of fifty volumes, lesson and 
question books, etc. An improved interest in 
Sunday-schools was remarked. The debate 
on a motion to continue the Board revealed 
a nearly equal division of opinion in the con- 
vention on the subject. The motion prevailed 
by a small majority. The trustees of the theo- 
logical seminary at Greenville, 5. C., reported 
that they had determined to remove the in- 
stitution as soon as a suitable location should 
be found elsewhere. It was considered desir- 
able to place it where it would not interfere 
with any other institution. Propositions had 
been received from Louisville, Ky., Nashville 
and Chattanooga, Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga.; 
but they were not so matured at the time of 
the meeting of the convention that a final 
choice could be made then. It was considered 
desirable that at least $300,000 should be pro- 
vided by the State and place to which the 
seminary should be removed. The matter was 
left open till the meeting of the Board of 
Directors in August. The Board met at the 
appointed time, and decided to establish the 
seminary at Louisville, Ky. 

A letter and resolutions were read’in the 
convention from the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in response to a resolu- 
tion adopted at the previous meeting of the 
convention, expressing sympathy with the 
position assumed by the Baptists of the United 
Kingdom, in codperation with other non-con- 
formist denominations, in favor of the dissolu- 
tion of the connection of Church and state. 

The Consolidated Baptist Convention is an 
organization of colored Baptists.: Its thirty- 
second annual meeting was held in St. Louis, 
Mo., in October. Its published report gives 
the number of ehurches as 38; of church- 
members, 9,457. The treasurer’s receipts for 
the year ending on the 1st of October, 1872, 
were $43,315.03. The sum of $37,029 is re- 
ported as having been “raised generally by local 
agents and auxiliaries,’ and as having been 
expended in the same manner. The conven- 
tion have property in Hayti which is valued 
at $2,000. 

The English Baptist Union meets twice a 
year, in the spring and in the fall. The spring 
meeting of 1872 was held at Exeter Hall, in 
London, in April. Forty-three new church 
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organizations had been formed during the pre- 
ceding year, sixty new chapels built, and forty- 
seven chapels enlarged. The total amount of 
expenditure on church-buildings in the same 
time was £130,000. LEighty-two ministers 
were inducted to the pastoral office. From 
reports presented at this meeting it appeared 
that forty-three congregations were sus- 
tained by lay agency alone. It was shown 
that this feature of the denominational polity 
had been largely developed within a few years 
past. Thenumber ofchurch-members reported 
at this meeting was 234,395; a net increase 
of 9,720 was shown from the previous year. 

The autumnal meeting was held in Manches- 
ter in October. A paper wasread on the prog- 
ress of the Baptist churches in England dur- 
ing the present century. By this paper it was 
shown that, in 1801, there were in England 
417 Baptist churches; in 1871 there were 1,940. 
The increase was nearly. fivefold, or.in the 
ratio of 21 to 100 in seventy years, During 
this time the population of the country had in- 
creased about threefold; so that the increase 
of churches had exceeded the growth of the 
country in population. This excess of increase 
appears still larger when reckoned by the 
number of members. ‘ At the beginning of 
the century the average number’ of members 
in each church was probably 60 or 70. In 
1841 the average number of members in 714 
churches reporting to: the Baptist Union, was 
110; in 1860, the average in 1,012 churches 
was 121; and, in 1871, the average in 1,496 
churches was 129.” Counting the aggregates 
in 1801, there were about 30,000 members, 
and every 270th man or woman of the whole 
population was a member of a Baptist Church. 
In 1871, with nearly 180,000 members, every 
120th man or woman was a member of a Bap- 
tist Church. 

The action of the Non-conformist Conference 
on the separation of Church and state was 
laid before the Union at its autumnal meeting. 
The following resolution was adopted as the 
response of the Union to it: 

Resolved, That this Union, being thoroughly con- 
vinced that the establishment by law of the Churches 
of England and Scotland involves a violation of re- 
ligious equality, deprives those churches of the right 
of self-government, imposes on Parliament duties 
which it is incompetent to discharge, and is hurtful 
to the bie Woes and political interests of the com- 
munity, and that it ought, therefore, to be no longer 
maintained, urges on all its members the desirable- 
ness of earnest efforts to place these views fully be- 
fore the nation, and especially of forming in their 
own districts local non-conformist associations, and 
otherwise promoting the principle of full and com- 
plete religious equality. 

The English Baptist Union, at its autumnal 
meeting, adopted a. scheme for the settlement 
of denominational disputes by arbitration. It 
provides for the appointment annually, by the 
Union at its autumnal sessions, of a standing 
committee of five members, “of whom three 
shall not be stated ministers,” who “shall un- 
dertake the reference of any dispute cogniza- . 
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ble by law, arising within or respecting any 

church in the Baptist Union, which shall be 
duly submitted to it by the parties.” It is 
further declared that the award of the Board 
shall be final. It is, however, provided that 
the reference of disputes to the arbitrative 
committee shall be ‘t wholly voluntary.” 

Seventh-Day Baptists.—The General Con- 
ference of the Seventh-Day Baptists met at 
Southampton, Peoria County, Ill., September 
11th. The letters of 62 churches were read. 
Four churches were admitted to the confer- 
ence. The committee appointed by the pre- 
vious General Conference to procure and pub- 
lish essays, discussing the subject of commu- 
nion, reported that they had essentially failed 
of the object of their appointment. They had 
invited articles on both sides of the question, 
as involved in the doctrines of “close” and 
‘‘open’? communion. Only two papers had been 
formally submitted to them, although a few 
others had been published in the Sabbath Re- 
corder. A new committee was appointed to 
present a paper to the next conference. 
The year 1872 being the bi-centennial year of 
the foundation of the denomination, provision 
was made for the publication in book-form of 
the essays, which the previous conference had 
ordered, prepared in reference to that event, 
together with a concise account of the bi-cen- 
tennial celebration, its origin, and its purpose. 
Provisions were made for raising a memorial 
fund of $100,000, for educational and other 
denominational purposes. A Sabbath-school 
department was formed. A committee was ap- 
pointed to obtain from the Legislature of IIli- 
nois legislation more favorable to “sabbath 
keepers ”’ in the care of common-school meet- 
ings. The Tract Society reported its receipts 
to have been $4,028.07. The Missionary Soci- 
ety had 16 missionaries at work in the home- 
field on the Western frontiers. 

Albion Academy, Albion, Wis., has property 
worth $50,000, upon which is some indebted- 
ness, and an endowment of $4,075 and lands. 
Milton College, Milton, Wis., reported its in- 
come less than its expenses. Alfred Univer- 
sity, N. Y., reported receipts at $9,641.50, and 
expenses at the same amount. 

The Board of Missions reported that they 
had employed seventeen missionaries in the 
home-field, through whose agency two hun- 
dred or more persons had been baptized, and 
not less than fifty had been “ converted to the 
sabbath.” The Board has under its care a 
mission at Shanghai, China, with which a na- 
tive pastor is connected. The receipts of the 
Board for 1872 promised to be less than usual, 
on account of the greater attention given by 
the churches to other objects. 

Ill. Srx-Privorrete Baprtistrs,—‘ The Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts General Baptist Year- 
ly Meeting of the Ancient Order of the Six Prin- 
ciples of the Doctrine of Christ and his Apos- 
tles” is now divided into two bodies. Each 
meeting claims to be the regular one. The 
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meetings for 1872 were held in different places 
in Rhode Island. They are represented to have 
been “earnest and successful religious meet- 
ings, more largely occupied with Christian 
conference than with any other exercise.”” The 
reports do not give the statistics, nor even the 
number of churches. The best estimate gives 
some seven or eight churches to each branch. 

IV. Grenerat Baptists.—The one hundred 
and third annual meeting of the association 
of General Baptists in England was held at 
Nottingham, commencing June 23d. The Pres- 
ident, Rev. J. Clifford, in his inaugural address, 
spoke strongly against the Church Establish- 
ment. A vote of thanks was offered for the 
address, and it was ordered to be. printed. 
The association offered welcome to ministers 
and members of other churches. The secre- 
tary’s report stated that all the returns had 
not been received, but, taking them as they 
stood, it appeared that, the churches had 20,- - 
970 members against 20,628 last year, and that 
1,024 had been baptized, against 889 the pre- 
vious year. 79 churches had raised £1,641 
for foreign missions; 44 churches had raised 
£421 for home missions; 43 churches, £270 
for the college; and 80 churches, £2,288 for 
Sunday-schools. No new churches were re- 
ceived into the association. 

V. Mennonirres.—The subject of emigration 
to the United States has been agitated among 
the Mennonite colonists near Berdiansk, Rus- 
sia. These people, who now number about 
40,000 souls, emigrated from Prussia several 
years ago, under the promise of the Russian 
Government that their cardinal doctrines of 
non-resistance should be respected, and that 
they should be exempted from military service. 
They have since complained that this promise 
was not kept according to their expectations, 
and have thought of looking for a home in 
America. A number of young men of their 
community Game over during the summer, and 
visited the States and Territories of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Some of them returned in the 
fall, prepared to make a favorable report. The 
Government of Canada has offered the colonists 
very liberal terms to induce them to settle in 
that country. It does not appear that any 
formal organization exists to promote the emi- 
gration. The movement is described as spon- 
taneous and voluntary on the part of the sev- 
eral families, but the sentiment in its favor is 
so widely diffused in the community that the 
emigration, if it take place, is expected to be 
general. , 

BAVARIA, a kingdom in South Germany. 
King, Louis I., born August 25, 18453; suc- 
ceeded his father, Maximilian II., on March 
10, 1864; heir-apparent, his brother Otto, born 
April 27, 1848, Count von Hegnenberg-Dux 
(appointed in 1871) having died in 1872, the 
ministry was composed toward the close of 
the year of the following members: Prime 
Minister, A. von Pfretzschner (appointed Sep- 
tember, 1872); Minister of Finance, L. Berr; 
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Minister of War, Lieutenant-General S. Baron 
von Pranckh; Minister of Public Worship, J. 
von Lutz; Minister of the Interior, S. von 
Pfeufer; Minister of Justice, Dr. J. H. Faustle; 
First President of the Chamber of the Reichs- 
raethe (First Chamber), Baron T. Schenk von 
Stauffenberg; Second President, Baron von 
Schrenk;. First President. of the Chamber of 
Deputies, Baron von Ow; Second President, 
Count von Seinsheim-Grinbach. The area of 
Bavaria is 29,292 square miles; the popula- 
tion, according to the census of 1871, was 
4,861,402, against 4,824,421 in 1867. The king- 
dom is divided into eight Regierungsbezirke 
(administrative districts), the population of 
which in 1871 was as follows: 4 te 


DISTRICTS. Area. ‘Populat.on, 

DUCE DAVATIAS 1 o.03 conceived. 6,580 841,579 
DGOWEP DAVATIC v5 0+ cacsaene nh ax 4,154 602,005 
Rhenish Palatinate......- on: Given 293 615,104 
Upper Palatinate and Ratisvon. 3,730 497,960 
Ae MVanConis si. a a8 oth es oe 2,712 540,963 
diesRranconia ec. oi. ode 2,917 583,417 
Lower Fran. and Aschaffenburg| 3,242 586,122 
Suabia and Neuburg............ 3, 582,888 
Army of Occupationin France..| _.... 11,364 
PROG ate Vrs Ge atic ss okie 29,292 4,861,402 


The population of the largest cities in 1871 
was as follows: Munich, 169,478; Nuremberg, 
82,929; Augsburg, 51,284; Wiirzburg, 40,008; 
Ratisbon, 29,224; Bamberg, 25,748; Firth, 
24,569; Baireuth, 17,837. 

In the badget for the 11th “financial period” 
(embracing the years 1872 and 1873) the an- 
nual revenue and expenditure were estimated 
at 74,969,635 florins each. The public debt, in 
December, 1869, amounted to 425,175,254 f1., 
163,413,300 of which were railroad debt. The 


Bavarian army, according to the treaty of No-. 


vember 23, 1870, regulating the entrance of 
the kingdom into the German Empire, con- 
stitutes two army corps of the army of the 
German Empire; in times of peace under the 
exclusive administration of the King of Ba- 
varia, it is in time of war under the supreme 
‘command of the Emperor. 

The Government of the kingdom remained 
throughout the war in the hands of a ministry 
which favored abroad the continuance of 
friendly relations with the German Empire, 
and at home the principles of the Moderate 
Liberal party. A ministerial crisis occurred 
after the death of the Prime-Minister, Count 
Hegnenberg-Dux, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember. The leaders of the Conservative and 
“ Particularist ” party, which holds the opinion 
that Bavaria in entering the German Empire 
made too great sacrifices and that the Govern- 
ment should now be chiefly intent upon main- 
taining the rights of the Bavarian crown, 
gained sufficient influence on the King to in- 
duce him to intrust to Herr von Gasser the 
mission of forming a “ Particularist ” ministry. 
The crisis lasted during about three weeks, and 
ended in a failure of the entire scheme and 
the appointment of the Minister of Finance, 
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Herr Pfretzschner, as Prime-Minister. Herr 
Pfretzschner is known to be a supporter of 
the imperial policy and a member of the Na- 
tional Liberal party. 

In the Bavarian Diet the conflicts between 
the “‘ Patriots” (Catholics and Conservatives) 
and the National Liberals continued. Although 
the Patriots were believed to have a small 
majority in the Second Chamber, they suffered 
a number of defeats. Thus the Chamber de- 
clined (by a tie vote of 76 and 76 votes) to 
support a complaint of the Bishop of Augs- 
burg against the state ministry for allowing a 
parish priest who had joined the Old Catholics 
to remain in his office. On questions relating 
to the consolidation of the German Empire, a 
sufficient portion of the Patriotic party sup- 
ported the proposition of the Government, to 
strengthen the connection of Bavaria with the 
empire. Thus a law for the supply of horses 
in the case of the mobilization of the army, 
which was opposed by the Ultra-“ particular- 
ists,” passed the Second Chamber by a vote 
of 88 against 35, showing the Government 
that it could obtain a two-thirds majority 
whenever it was necessary to fulfil its ob- 
ligations toward the Imperial Government. 

he King also authorized new regulations for 
the Bavarian Army which are to make its 
organization more conform to that of the re- 
mainder of the Imperial Army. These went 
into effect on April Ist. The Diet adjourned 
on April 29th. 

The Old Catholics of Bavaria made great 
efforts to perfect their organization, and in July, 
at their request, the Archbishop of Utrecht 
(of the Old Catholic or Jansenist Church of 
Holland) visited a number of congregations, 
and administered the sacrament of confirma- 
tion to about 400 children, Nearly every im- 
portant town of the kingdom has now its 
congregation, but the number of priests is still 
very small. A general assembly of delegates 


from all parts of the kingdom was held in ~ 
Munich, to regulate the organization of the 


congregations on a firm basis. 

The failure of the so-called Dachauer. banks 
in November created a profound excitement. 
These banks had been patronized by many 
prominent members of the Patriotic party and 
of the clergy, and even the name of the Pope 
must have been used to induce the Catholic 
people to make deposits in these banks, for the 
Osservatore Romano found it necessary to de- 
clare that the Pope had never had any thing 
to do with them. As the promise of large 
interest, added to the patronage of the heads 
of the party, had induced a very large portion 
of the lower classes of Bavaria to prefer thesé 
banks toall others, the number of sufferers was 
very large. 

BEAL, Asranam, a Christian reformer and 
philanthropist, born in Chatham, Kent, Eng- 
land, about 1803; died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 25,1872. He was from an excellent family 
in England, his father having been for many 
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years High-Sheriff of the county of Kent, and 
many of his relatives among the gentry of the 
county. At an early age his great, sympathiz- 
ing heart seems to have been affected by the 
condition of the unfortunate and the prisoner. 
When but eighteen years of age, he walked 
thirty-three miles to defend and obtain the re- 
lease of a young man unjustly imprisoned. 
Very soon after his marriage and establishment 
in business in London, he became convinced 
of the great injury which intemperance was 
causing to the interests of working-men, and 
he devoted himself with the most earnest zeal 
to the propagation of the doctrines of tenfper- 
ance, or rather of total abstinence. The tem- 
perance cause was less popular then in Eng- 
land than in this country, and he encountered 
much opposition and some serious persecution. 
In his efforts to rescue intemperate men from 
imprisonment and punishment, with a view to 
their more thorough reformation, he was led 
to make his appearance at the courts as their 
advocate; and soon acquired the title of ‘‘the 
Prisoner’s Friend.” In 1848, he emigrated to 
the United States, where a part of his family 
had preceded him. He commenced business 
here, but his heart was still with the prisoner, 
and the wretched victims of intemperance, and 
it was not long before he was in attendance 
upon our courts and endeavoring to aid those 
who were unjustly imprisoned or condemned. 
He made himself very thoroughly familiar 
with the criminal laws of New York and 
other States, not to enable any hardened of- 
fender or deliberate villain to escape its penal- 
ties—for to these he was uniformly a stern 
and severe accuser and judge—but to pluck, if 
he might, as brands from the burning, those 
who had been unjustly accused, or who had 
through ignorance or sore temptation, and not 
from vicious intent, violated the laws. In 
1863, soon after the death of the lamented 
Isaac T. Hopper, Mr. Beal was offered and ac- 
cepted the position of General Agent of the 
New York Prison Association, and for more 
than eighteen years he had been the indefati- 
gable and sympathizing friend of the prison- 
er. More than ten thousand prisoners re- 
leased, pardoned, or their sentences suspended 
through his active agency, were restored to 
society, and became good, respectable, and 
many of them honored citizens. Thousands 
of discharged prisoners reformed from their 
evil habits were by his efforts provided with 
situations, where they could and did earn an 
honest livelihood. Thousands of drunkards, 
too, were led by his urgent appeals and his 
unwearied efforts to sign the temperance 
pledge, and, if they fell into temptation again, 
to renew the pledge till they could once more 
stand up as free men. Realizing, also, that, 
without a radical reform of the heart and 
moral nature, there could be little hope of per- 
manent reformation of the outward life, he 
was, in the highest sense, a preacher of right- 
eousness, and great was his success. In this 


great and good work he wrought so wisely 
and prudently as to win the confidence of all 
whose confidence was desirable. The judges 
of the criminal courts trusted him implicitly. 
They knew that he investigated every case 
thoroughly and honestly, and if Mr. Beal sug- 
gested that a prisoner should be discharged, 
or that sentence should be suspended, they 
were ever ready to do it, because they knew 
that he would not abuse their confidence. 
The Governors, in whom, in New York, inheres 
the pardoning power, were always greatly in- 
fluenced by his reports. Every case presented 
to them was very thoroughly investigated, and 


all the evidence pro and con clearly presented. - 


In the record of pardons published by Gov- 
ernor Hoffman nearly a year ago, the sentenc® 
occurs over and over again, ‘at the recom- 
‘émendation of Abraham Beal, Esq., Agent of 
the New York Prison Association,” and the 
record of pardons, by those Governors who had 
preceded him, would tell the same story. He 
had great influence with the Presidents of the 
United States in cases which came within 
their jurisdiction. And it should be said to 
his honor that this influence was never 
abused. Often was he offered large sums of 
money by the friends of wealthy scoundrels, 
if he would only put his name to petitions for 
their pardon, but, though he was poor, their 
proffers roused his indignation as nothing else 
could, At one time some friends of one of 
these cormorants who had amassed a vast for- 
tune by fraudulent contracts with the Govern- 
ment, and who had come to grief through 
Secretary Stanton’s watchfulness, came to Mr. 
Beal’s office, and pleaded with him to sign a 
petition for his pardon. ‘‘No!” he said, “I 
cannot do that. I don’t believe his sentence 
is so severe as it should be.” ‘ But,” said one 
of them, drawing near to him ‘“ Mr. Beal, you 
stand in your own light. You can have forty, 
fifty thousand dollars, if you will sign this 
paper!” Instantly his face was aflame, and 
turning to his clerk, he said ‘‘ J——, show these 
people down-stairs!”’ But his philanthropy 
was not confined to prisoners. All the poor 
and wretched shared his sympathy, and his 
bounty, even to his own continual impoverish- 
ment. To the immigrant who found himself 
penniless and a stranger in a strange land, he 
was peculiarly tender; in hundreds of cases 
he procured situations for immigrants, or, fail- 
ing in doing so, or finding them incapable and 
longing for their old home, obtained for them 
a return-passage. These favors were not only 
done without thought of fee or reward, but it 
was very seldom the case that he was not out 


of pocket from thirty to a hundred dollars by. 


them. He was for many years an efficient 
officer of the New York Port Society; and so 
wide and beneficent had been his labors for 
good that, whenever he visited adjacent 
States, he was always surrounded at once by 
those who desired to show their gratitude to 
him for rescuing them from sorrow and 
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shame. His zeal and earnestness in his work 
continued to his last hours; in a momentary 
delirium, but a few moments before his death, 
he imagined himself conversing with a pris- 
oner, and said: “My friend, I am a dying 
man; I cannot do any thing for you; you 
must apply to the Governor.” 

BELGIUM, a kingdom of Europe. King, 
Leopold II., born April 9, 1835; succeeded his 
father, Leopold I., on December 10, 1865. 
Heir-apparent, the brother of the King, Count 
Philip of Flanders, born March 24, 1837; mar- 
ried April 25, 1867, to Princess Maria of Ho- 
henzollern-Sigmaringen ; has one son, Baldwin 
Leopold, born June 3, 1869. The ministry ap- 
pointed on December 7, 1871, is composed as 
follows: President, B. T. Count de Theux de 
Meylandt; Minister of Foreign Affairs, G. B. T.. 
O. Count d’Aspremont-Lynden; Minister of Fi- 
nances, T, E. X. Malou; Minister of the Interior, 
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C. Delcour; Minister of Justice, T. O. A. de 
Lantsheere ; Minister of Public Works, F. D. V. 
Moncheur. The Minister of War, Lieutenant- 
General Guillaume (appointed July 2, 1870), re- 
signed in December, 1872, and his portfolio was 
provisionally intrusted to the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. Mr. Russell Jones was accredited 
minister resident of the United States at Brus- 
sels, July 14, 1869, while Belgium is represent- 
ed at Washington by its minister resident, Mr. 
M. Delfosse (appointed January 1, 1865). 

The area of Belgium is 11,873 square miles, 
with a population, according to the official cal- 
culation of December 31, 1870, of 5,087,105 
inhabitants. 

The public debt of Belgium, on May 1, 1871, 
amounted to 715,936,114 francs. 

The development of Belgian commerce dur- 
ing the period from 1854 to 1870 is illustrated 
by the following table (value in francs) : . 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
YEAR. 
Total. Special. . Total. Special] 

yo De Ale yi bgp Age OR AL ge aya 1,760,200 920,800 1,521,800 690,100 

WONG ei Vets eins cok setae 8 dad cacpieae he Gen 1,712,200 903,600 1,490,500 691,600 

WR cheats, Ath occ aviande see doe See 1,620,600 864,400 1,409,800 656,600 

Annual sya i FCO ASEAN EY 8 Neen Ge ipces 428,700 765,400 1,281,500 618,900 
Pi VPPARE CINOAMAGOS om fad a's tad peice odes esse ceck ows 891,400. 476,800 , 840,700 427,100 

The following table shows the movement of shipping in 1869 and 1870: 
TOTAL. LOADED. IN BALLAST 
YEAR. 

Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships Tons. 

cE errno Ren 5,658 1,575,293 4,945 1,539,305 713 35,988 

Arrived + 1809 cS TS athe shag Bait 1'470,322 4'636 1,395,636 IS 74,686 
Cleared pa SER te xs EV 406 1,534,013 2.645 874,617 2.761 659,396 
re aR eee eee | 5,826 1,456,925 2.816 915,207 2.510 541,758 


Among the arrivals in 1870 there were 866 
vessels, with 101,428 tons, under the Belgian 
flag; among the clearances 858 vessels, with 
98,919 tons. 

The budget for 1871, as approved by the 
Chambers, fixed the revenue at 178,124,000 


francs, and the expenditures at 169,695,455 
francs, The standing army numbers, accord- 
ing to a decree of April 5, 1868, 100,000 men 
in time of war. 

The exports and imports of Belgium in 1869 
and 1870 were as follows (in francs) : 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
COUNTRIES. 
1869 1870. 1869. 1870. 
MR eS Certo cs antl ook dels nccdeccccheccecenee 233,300 233,100 257,600 230,900 
UME no St Stas Ooain’s vi oie tote ai uci se Lowetwegbles 34,200 141,400 1,500 82,200 
GOPMIAB PE UStOMS ONION 6 2. 65.5 odie odes s dio cee ce ctuseiece 102 500 10-,300 108,900 128,200 
Hanse Towns and other countries of Central Europe...... 13.800 13,700 12,500 10,700 
WOE Ua) fe AOE ger ol ee cscs re okicciccceesastas 145,200 158,800 128,600 146,100 
UME coheed, Wat SA aid) ain date bid gLlsbinjeeatecldaes 6,000 43,400 22, 22,100 
Sweden, Denmark, and other countries of Northern Europe 13,300 17,800 2,700 4,600 
Southern Europe......... PNPM EPI ES nal Ne a ivek gta alerd o> 900 28,200 44, 31,700 
ee ee os cide vn 718,200 744,200 658,800 656,600 
WEE eH Coton ec pont eeepee® 5,300 166,700 31,900 0,6 
BB AEN ET PSG LoS aT EY Ss i a OS 5,400 7,400 aes sour 
TIRE A URE MENG PARAL Lik ce Ces she tv disldocasoaases 4,700 2,000 900 2,900 
WORM i Barnes lovee cities eisvemsencesntes 903,600 920,800 691,600 690,100 
~ 
The merchant nay numbered as follows: In operation, Constructing. Total. 
y State Roads........ 35 34 573 
ND |SAILING VES’LS.| STEAMERS. TOTAL. Private Roads...... 1,257 118 1,375 
OF YEAR |Vessels.| Tons. |Vessels.| Tons. | Vessels. Tons. Dotals.7 i! sve 1,796 152 1,948 
1870. .-..... 55 | 20,648 | 12 | 9,501 | 67 | 30,149 The aggregate length of the telegraph-lines, 
pol GT | 28,981 | 12 | 8.762" | 9 | 82.748 on January 1, 1871, was 2,692 miles; of tele- 


Of railroads, there were in January 1, 1871: 


graph-wires, 8,774 miles. The number of bu- 
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reaux in 1870 was 445, which forwarded 1,998,- 
412 dispatches. 

Of post-offices, there were, in 1870, 427. 

The arrival of the Count de Chambord at 
Antwerp, February 14, 1871, and the conse- 
quent gathering of prominent Legitimists from 
all parts of France, created an intense excite- 
ment and riotous demonstrations. Large 
crowds of persons opposed to the legitimist 
principles assembled near the residence of the 
count, and a number of violent disturbers were 
arrested by the authorities. On February 24th 
the Mayor of Antwerp issued a proclamation, 
calling upon the citizens to have some respect 
for the Count de Chambord, and announcing 
that ample measures had been taken to sup- 
press any disorder. The excitement against 
the count and the Legitimists continued, how- 
ever, undiminished. A meeting of citizens, 
held on February 24th, adopted resolutions, 
protesting, in forcible terms, against the so- 
journ of the count, and the gendarmes charged 
and dispersed several gatherings. The count, 
therefore, requested his friends to refrain from 
visiting Antwerp, and left the city himself on 
February 17th. The subject was also in the 
meanwhile discussed in the Second Chamber, 
a liberal deputy declaring that a pretender 
had arrived in Antwerp to conspire against 
France, and that the Government therefore 
should be very careful in its action. The Min- 
ister of the Interior replied that the count 
was no conspirator, and that the Government 
had given him no sign of sympathy. The total 
number of French Legitimists who visited the 
count was estimated at 5,000; among them 
was Bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans, and Dukes 
Rohan and Tremouille. In March, the Cham- 
ber of Representatives had a very animated 
discussion on the question, whether Belgium 
should, as the Catholic party demanded, retain 
an accredited minister with the Pope. The 
Liberal party insisted upon the abolition of the 
office, but the Chamber, on March 6th, by a 
vote of 63 yeas to 32 nays, decided to main- 
tain it. 

The elections for members of the Chamber 
of Deputies for the provinces of Antwerp, 
Brabant, Western Flanders, Namur, and Lux- 
emburg, were held on June 11th. In Brussels 
the thirteen Liberal candidates were reélected 
by a majority of about 8,000 votes. There 
were three tickets in the field, a Liberal, which 
received from 6,420 to 6,606 votes; a Catholic, 
receiving 8,071 to 3,421 votes; and a Flemish, 
at the head of which was the celebrated writ- 
er, Hendrick Conscience, receiving from 140 to 
199 votes, a clear proof that the Flemish ques- 
tion as yet awakens in Brussels no political in- 
terest. The total number of Deputies elected 

- in the five provinces was 63; of whom, in the 
last session of the Chamber, 21 had been Lib- 
erals and 42 Catholics; at the new election 19 
Liberals and 44 Catholics were returned. This 
result increased the Catholic majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies from 18 to 22 (71 Cath- 
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olics against 51 Liberals). ‘The Minister of 
Justice, De Lantsheere, being elected in Dix- 
mude, all the members of the ministry, with 
the exception of the Minister of War, have a 
seat either in this Senate or in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

On July ist, the municipal elections were 
held throughout the kingdom, on the basis of 
a new electoral law adopted during the last 
session of the Legislature. The interest shown 
in these elections was generally very consider- 
able; nearly everywhere the different sec- 
tions of the Liberal party united against the 
Ultramontanes. In nearly all the large cities 
the former were successful; in Brussels the 
Catholics did not even put up a ticket, and the 
administration of the Liberal mayor, Anspach, 
one of the most decided opponents of the 
Catholic party, continues therefore without 
opposition. In Liege, Ghent, Mons, Tournay, 


and even in Malines and Louvain, the Liberals © 


either gained or retained the ascendency; in 
Namur and Bruges the two parties are now 
about equally represented. The chief vic- 
tory of the Liberal party was won in Antwerp, 
where, nine years before, the popular opposi- 
tion against the fortifications proposed by the 
Liberal Oabinet, Frére-Orban, had caused the 
success of the Catholic party, and it had since 
remained in power. Now, the opposition of 
the merchants to the location of the commer- 
cial buildings, which the present Catholic min- 
istry, contrary to the wishes of the merchants, 
intends to erect on the left bank of the Scheldt, 
has put an end to the Catholic administration, 
and reinstated the Liberals in power. 

There were, in the course of the year 1872, 
several strikes of considerable dimensions 
among the laboring-classes, attended, as in 
former years, by much turbulence and dis- 
order. In the coal district of Borinage no less 
than 10,000 men were, in July, on a strike, 
and troops were sent from Brussels and Mons 
to preserve peace. 

ENNETT, James Gorpon, a noted and 
remarkable journalist, for fifty years engaged 
in the profession, the founder and for thirty 
years editor and proprietor of the New York 
Herald ; born at New Mill, near Keith, Banff- 
shire, Scotland, in 1795; died in New York City, 
June 1, 1872. His parents were Roman Catholics 
of French descent, and James was brought up a 
believer in the doctrines of the Roman Church. 
He was ‘a liberal Catholic,” as he character- 
istically described himself, “just believing as 
much of their mysteries and dogmas as I deem 
compatible with the Scriptures and common- 
sense, and tolerating the form and ceremony 
of worship as a mere matter of taste, no way 
essential to Christian belief.” He went to 
school in his native place until he was fourteen 
years of age. Then he was sent to Aberdeen 
to study for the priesthood. Two or three 
years of seminary life convinced him that he 
had mistaken his vocation. He had read the 
poems of Byron as fast as they were published, 
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as well as those of Scott and the Lake School 
of poets, and wrote very fair sentimental poe- 
try himself. But the book which seems to 
have exerted the greatest influence upon his 
subsequent career was the Autobiography of 
‘Benjamin Franklin, then just published in Scot- 
land. This seems to have determined him to 
emigrate to this country. 
friends, or even a definite purpose, he sailed 
for America in April, 1819, to seek his fortune, 
and landed at Halifax. He had less than 
twenty-five dollars in his purse, and knew no 
better way of earning more than by teaching 
book-keeping. Halifax had no use for the 
young Scotchman, and, after a few months of 
hardship, he made his way along the coast to 
Portland, and thence embarked for Boston in 
a schooner. He wandered hungry about the 
streets for two days without food, looking for 
work. His first employment was as salesman 
in the shop of a man named Wells, and after- 
ward as proof-reader in the publishing-house 
of Wells & Lilly, then the publishers of the 
North American Review. When the firm went 
into bankruptcy, he came to New York, about 
1822, and found work as an occasional con- 
tributor to some of the newspapers. Journal- 
ism, however, in those days was a beggarly 
resource for occasional contributors; and 
hence we find him accepting gladly the offer 
of Mr. Edmund Morford, of Charleston, to be- 
come Spanish translator and general assistant 
in the office of the Charleston Courier. He 
did not remain there very long, though he 
always expressed a great liking for Charleston 
and its people. Having returned to New York 
about 1824, he advertised a ‘‘ permanent Com- 
mercial School,” to be opened at 148 Fulton 
Street; but he had so few pupils that it proved 
temporary instead of “‘ permanent.” He next 
commenced a course of lectures (which were 
very poorly attended), at the Old Dutch 
Church in Ann Street, on Political Economy ; 
and, these resources failing, he again turned to 
the newspapers, as reporter, paragraphist, 
poet, and general-utility man. In 1825 he 
bought the Sunday Courier on credit; but he 
made nothing with it, and soon gave it up. 
The next year he became connected with the 
Democratic National Advocate, and, when that 
journal, having changed hands, advocated the 
election of John Quincy Adams as against 
Jackson, he left it, and joined the late M. M. 
Noah, as associate-editor of the Enquirer, suc- 
ceeding W. G. Graham, who had been killed 
in a duel. The new associate was at that 
time, and ever afterward, a non-resistant on 
principle, with supreme contempt for the cow- 
ardice of the duellist. He began to inter- 
est himself strongly in party politics. He 
joined the Tammany Society. That cynical 
spirit, which was so conspicuous in his writ- 
ings during his whole subsequent career, was 
already a characteristic of his style. He looked 
at all great: movements, all conflicts of princi- 
ple, from the point of view of an outside ob- 
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server, who found it for his business interests 
to espouse either one side or the other, but 
had no real sympathy with either. In 1828 he 
was in Washington as correspondent of the 
Enquirer, and it was in this capacity that he 
made his first decided hit in his chosen profes- 
sion. Reading Horace Walpole’s letters in the 
Library of Congress, he was inspired to attempt 
a little newspaper correspondence in a some- 
what similar vein, and the Hnguirer soon ap- 
peared with a series of lively personal letters, 
sketching prominent characters, without, how- 
ever, offensive freedom, and tickling the pub- 
lic appetite with what was then a new sensa- 
tion. The letters attracted notice, and were 
extensively copied. Mr. Bennett’s earnings at 


‘this time, from correspondence, poems, police 


reports, paragraphs, leading articles, and mis- 
cellaneous sketches, ranged from five to twelve 
dollars a week. The Enquirer, at his. sugges- 
tion, was consolidated soon afterward with 
another paper, and the result was the Courier 
and Enquirer, which, under James Watson 
Webb, became the leading American newspa- 
per of the time. For three years Bennett was 
Webb’s most efficient assistant. But on Au- 
gust 18, 1832, the Cowrier and Enquirer aban- 
doned Jackson for Nicholas Biddle; the posi- 
tive editor and his equally obstinate assistant 
quarrelled, and the paper lost the services of 
Mr. Bennett; ‘“‘and in losing him,” says Par- 
ton, “lost its chance of retaining the suprema- 
cy among American newspapers to this day.” 
He had not yet learned, however, the differ- 
ence between a newspaper and a political or- 
gan; so, when he left General Webb, he start- 
ed a cheap party-paper of the old style, de- 
voted to the support of General Jackson and 
Martin Van Buren. It lived only thirty days. 
Then he carried the wreck of his savings to 
Philadelphia, and placed them in a Jackson 
paper called the Pennsylvanian. He appealed 
to the party for help, and they refused it. 
“Van Buren has treated me in this matter,” 
wrote he, “as if I were a boy—a child—cold, 
heartless, careless, and God knows what not.” 
He gave up the venture, and returned to New 
York. He endeavored to get employment on 
the Sun, but failed. It was a fortunate thing 
for him that Van Buren had given him noth- 
ing, and that the Sun rejected him; for he re- 
solved now to trust no more to politicians, and 
the fruit of this resolve was the Herald. The 
first number appeared on the 6th of May, 1835, 
‘‘price one cent, and for sale everywhere.” It 
was started without capital Two young 
printers, named Anderson and Smith, agreed 
to print it, and share the profits or losses. 
The firm name was James Gordon Bennett & 
Co. Another printer, of his own name, re- 
fused to accept a half-interest in the project, 
preferring to work at a salary, and so con- 
tinued for thirty-four years to serve the jour- 
nal which he saw grow from nothing into a 
magnificent property. The publication-office 
and editorial room was‘a deep cellar at No. 20 
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‘Wall Street, where Bennett transacted all the 
business of the little concern: received adver- 
tisements, sold copies of the paper, and wrote 
all the articles, reports, and paragraphs, be- 
hind a deal board. The late William Gowans, 
bookseller, wrote the following description of 
a visit to the office, soon after the paper was 
established: “The proprietor, editor, and 
vender, was seated at his desk, busily engaged 
writing, and appeared to pay little or no atten- 
tion to me as I entered. On making known 
my object in coming in, he requested me to 
put my money down on the counter, and 
help myself to a paper; all this time he con- 
tinuing his writing operations. The office was 
a single, oblong, underground room; its furni- 
ture consisted of a counter, which served also 
as a desk, constructed from two flour-barrels, 
perhaps empty, standing apart from each other 
about four feet, with a single plank covering 
both; achair, placed in the centre, upon which 
sat the editor, busy at his vocation, with an 
inkstand by his right hand ; on the end nearest 
the door were placed the papers for sale.” It 
was a small four-page sheet, sold for one cent. 
There was very little news, for Bennett had no 
“money to spend in collecting news; but it was 
bright, sharp, insolent, personal, concise, and 
novel. Readers stood aghast at the boldness 
of this unkown Scotchman, who violated all 
the proprieties which newspapers had been ac- 
customed to respect, and attacked private char- 
acter with such reckless freedom and such 
wicked good-humor. The paper soon became 
popular. It offended all parties and all creeds. 
It was denounced from the Catholic pulpits for 
blasphemy. It shocked the sense of decency 
of all respectable Protestants; and of course 
people bought it out of curiosity. Bennett 
had no assistant in writing it. He rose at five 
in the morning, and worked in his room until 
eight. Then he sat in his cellar until after 
noon, selling papers, writing advertisements 
for customers whose education had been neg- 
lected, and preparing copy for the printers. 
At one he went out into the streets to pick up 
news and gossip. From four to six he was 
again at his counter, and the evening was 
spent gathering materials for reports in the 
next day’s paper. He could not have gone 
through these sixteen or seventeen hours of 
drudgery had not his vigorous constitution 
been strengthened by the abstemious and reg- 
ular habits by which his life was always 
marked. At the end of five weeks, the paper 
was gaining headway, but still he did not meet 
expenses. He now thought of telling the pub- 
lic every day what had been done in the stock 
market the day before. The money article, 
now such an important feature of every lead- 
ing newspaper, was then unknown. The first 
ever published in the United States appeared 
in the Herald, June 18, 1835. Atthe end of 
the third month, the receipts equalled the ex- 
penditures, and Mr. Bennett hired his first re- 
porter. ‘The next month the printing-office 
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was burned, and Anderson and Smith, discour- 
aged, abandoned the enterprise. But the Her- 
ald was “‘raked out of the ashes,” and reés- 
tablished, on August 31, at No. 202 Broadway, 
with Bennett as sole proprietor, and the print- 
er of his own name almost his sole compositor. 
Thence the office wasremoved, October 12th, to 
No. 148 Nassau Street, “ta remarkably pious, 
theological, and religious neighborhood,” says 
the Herald of that date, with the Bible Socie- 
ty, Tract Society, Dr. Spring’s Church, and 
Arthur Tappan’s Antislavery Society, for sur- 
roundings. At this time Bennett advertised, 
editorially, for a business partner, and ex- 
plained briefly how the Herald had been es- 
tablished, and its condition and prospects. The 
statement is a revelation of character as well 
as a history of the paper. ‘‘ Heretofore,” he 
says, ‘‘k have done every thing myself. I have 
written my own editorials; for I employ, at 
five dollars a week, no Peter Simple” (alluding 
to Dr. Townsend, an editor of the Star, who 
had just before assaulted him for his personal 
allusions to his colleagues). ‘I haye written 
my own police-reports—I have writen my own 
Wall-Street reports—I have written my own 
squibs, crackers, and jeux d’esprit. I have 
been my own clerk and accountant, posted my 
own books, made out my own bills, and gen- 
erally attended to the business in the office. 
Now, as the business of the Herald is rapidly 
increasing, I should like to get some compe- 
tent business person to become connected with 
me as a part owner and proprietor, one who 
would devote the whole of his time, as I do 
mine, to thesbusiness of the office. I will ven- 
ture to say, without any boast, that for the 
last six months I have written more matter 
for the press, and collected more facts of every 
kind, than any three editors in this city. But, 
in addition to this labor, the business concerns 
of such an establishment as the Herald are_a 
little more than one man can do. I would, 
therefore, like to have a business partner, in 
whom I could place entire confidence, and, if 
he could bring into the concern capital sufli- 
cient to make certain improvements, enlarge- 


ments, etc., we could make the Herald in less 


than a year surpass every paper in the city, 
and yield a clear annual income of from $12,- 
000 to $20,000.” In seven years he had, un- 
aided, made the income of the paper $100,000, 
and for many years past it has been ten or fif- 
teen times the highest expectations of 1835, 
After its reéstablishment, the Herald had 
a struggling but not doubtful existence. Its 
total cost for an edition of 2,000, which it at- 
tained in September, 1835, was fifty dollars a 
day. It contained only local news, the chief 
topic of interest being told in detail, the minor 
news condensed but never omitted. The great 
fire of December 16, 1835, gave the struggling 
journalist an opportunity to display his pecul- 
iar talents in this direction, and for many 
weeks after the fire the Herald was filled with 
accounts of the appearance of the ruins, the 
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incidents of the conflagration, the struggles of 
merchants to retrieve their losses, and the re- 
building of the burned district. Of the edi- 
tion of December 21st, miserably illustrated, 
50,000 copies were printed. So absorbing and 
profitable did this work prove, that Bennett 
abandoned—to find greater room for his de- 
scriptions—a burlesque which he begun and 
promised to continue from day to day, of the 
Congress reports which the Courier and En- 
quirer was publishing a day ahead of all com- 
petitors, throughthe Pony Express which Gen. 
Webb had established to ‘‘beat the mails.” 
This method of relating in detail, and in famil- 
iar style, events of purely local interest was a 
new revelation in journalism, and Bennett 
found that it repaid him handsomely. Shortly 
after, in 1836, when Helen Jewett was myste- 
riously murdered, he employed the same sys- 


_tem and described the scene of the murder, 


- style. 


— 


the life of the woman and her surroundings, 
with a faithfulness of detail which would put 
to shame the Police Gazettes of the present 
day. He did not hesitate to relate in like man- 
ner the several castigations which he suffered, 


- nor even five years later to describe his own 


marriage (June 6, 1840), in the same grotesque 


In 1841 the income of the paper was at 


- least $100,000, and the circulation about 20,- 


000 copies. The office was removed the same 
year to Nassau and Fulton Streets. From that 
time until the war, the Herald gradually in- 
creased in circulation and value as a property. 
During the civil war its circulation more than 
doubled. Of one issue, during 1864, no less 
than 132,000 copies were sold. It employed, 
in addition to its regular force, 63 war corre- 
spondents, at an expense for four years of 
$525,000. Its annual expenditures for corre- 
spondence and the collection of news have been, 
for years, something immense, and altogether 
disproportioned to its payment for editorial and 
critical matter. It was as a collector of news 
that Mr. Bennett shone conspicuous. He had 
an unerring judgment of its pecuniary value. 
He knew how to pick out of the events of the 
day the subject which engrossed the interest of 
the greatest number of people, and to give 
them about that subject all they could read. 
He had a method of impressing the importance 
of news upon others in his employ, which in- 
spired many who served him to energetic ac- 
tion, some of them in a remarkable degree. 
But he never tolerated defeat. He once re- 
fused to pay the expenses, including one 
item of a horse killed, of a correspondent 
who was one day behind the World corre- 
spondent, and added, in the half-humorons, 
half-satirical manner in which he habitually 
indulged, that ‘‘a horse which couldn’t beat 
the World wasn’t worth paying for.” He 
never questioned or examined the account 
of reporters who were in advance of their 


rivals, and frequently paid contributors dou- 


ble rates for welcome news when in ad- 
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vance of contemporaries. He once gave a re- 
porter twenty-five dollars for a news-telegram 
of three words, for which a bill of one dollar 
had been rendered. At another time, he or- 
dered one hundred dollars to,be paid to a con- 
tributor for an article of six columns, which 
had been already contracted for at eight dol- 
lars a column, adding by way of explanation 
to the editor, ‘‘ He may have something else 
as good.” In this instance, his judgment was 
confirmed, and several valuable contributions 
(relating to the secret history of the civil war) 
followed from the same pen. He developed the 
capacities of journalism in a most wonderful 
manner. His one object was the success of 
the Herald ; all aims and efforts tended to 
that one end, which he sought regardless of 
means or consequences, and he cared for no 
good opinion save his own. ‘Since I knew 
myself,” he wrote as late as 1856, when his 
success was fully confirmed, ‘‘all the real ap- 
probation [ sought for wasmy own. If my 
conscience was satisfied on the score of morals, 
and my ambition on the matter of talent, I al- 
ways felt easy. On this principle I have acted 
from my youth up, and on this principle I 
mean to die. Nothing can disturb my equa- 
nimity. I know myself.” 

Nothing could be truer than this; in the 
passage he has told his whole character. He 
was strictly temperate and virtuous. He had 
neither low habits nor idle hours. He never 
drank, even at dinner, and nothing stronger 
than claret was ever displayed on his table. 
The impression prevails that years ago he 
withdrew from work on his paper, but this is 
a great. error. No exchange editor in the pro- 
fession was so close and constant a reader as. 
he of the great papers of the country down to 
within a few months of the close of his life. 
Files of the principal journals were sent to him 
daily, and all were religiously read. He often 
clipped passages for insertion in the Herald, 
but generally for texts for editorials or special 
articles, and when he visited the office it was 
to unpack his mind of the suggestions stored 
there by reading the exchanges. He seldom 
gave an editorial writer more than the sugges- 
tions for an article, leaving him to fill up the 
details. He required his editorial writers to. 
meet daily for consultation and the distribu- 
tion of topics. When another person pre- 
sided, the several editors made suggestions ; 
when Bennett himself was present the editors. 
became mere listeners, and wrote, as it were, 
at his dictation. In nothing more did his per- 
sonality display itself than in these meetings, 
and his manner of “consulting his editors,” 
by directing them what to do, and disregard- 
ing suggestions from any one! Frequently,, 
when a writer expressed his views on a subject,, 
Mr. Bennett amused himself by ordering him 
to write, taking precisely the opposite view. 

In personal appearance, Mr. Bennett was, 
in many respects, remarkable. He was con- 
siderably over six feetin height, and down to 
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within a year or two he walked erect and 
straight as an arrow, and with the stately 
tread of an old soldier. He was slight of fig- 
ure, but strong limbed, and the strength of his 
arms was something remarkable. He was 
very fond of physical exercise, and generally 
employed the early hours of dawn in running, 
in Highland fashion, around the walks at his 
Fort Washington home. 

BOLIVIA, an independent republic of South 
America, lying between lat. 10° and 24°S., 
and lon. 57° 25’ and 70° 30’ W., bounded north- 
east by Brazil, from which it is partly sep- 
arated, southeast by the river Paraguay, south 
by the Argentine Republic and Chili, and west 
by the Pacific Ocean and Peru. Bolivia, how- 
exer, claims that portion of the Gran Chaco 
comprised between the rivers Paraguay and 
Bermejo, which would extend its southern 
limits to 26° 53’ S. The republic is divided in- 
to nine departments, which, with their areas 
in square miles, capitals, and population, in 
1865, are as follows: 


DEPARTMENTS, | Areas. | Population. | CAPITALS. ee 
Atacama ........ 70,178 7,948 |Cobija ....... 2,500 
CDN a nist ts dias ois 150, 54,000 |Trinidad..... 4,835 
Chuquisaca......| %2,793 | 219,788 |Sucre........ 26,624 
Cochabamba .... 808 | 879,783 |Cochabamba..| 44,908 
La Paz in. seceai 43,051 | 519,465 PAZ. thotad 83,092 
ORTEE nas 9 sca 1,600} 111,813 |Oruro........ 8,492 
POOR. cr ty cedee 54,297 004 |Potosi........ 25,774 
Santa Cruz...... 144,077 | 144,684 |Santa Cruz...| 11,736 
TALI ois pictee ae 114,404 03, ALA. somes» 8,375 
Total: Avs. 677,288 | 1,831,585 


The departments are subdivided into 87 dis- 
tricts, and these into 45 provinces. No official 
survey of the country has ever been made; 
» but the above areas are, with the exception 
of that of the department of Beni, according 
to a map of Bolivia published in 1859 by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J. Ondarza. Behm gives only 
535,747 square miles as the total area; but the 
former is probably more correct. The popula- 
tion consists of native whites, for the most part 
descendants of the Spanish settlers, mestizoes 
or cholos (mixed white and Indian), mulat- 
toes, zambos (mixed Indian and negro), Indians 
in a domesticated state, and savage Indians. 
Of the last there are about 250,000, which, 
added to the figures of the table, gives a total 
population of 2,081,585, rather more than 
one-fourth of whom are whites. The aborigi- 
nal is by far the most numerous element of 
the republic; it forms in the province of La 
Paz nine-tenths of the population; in that of 
Tarija it is five times as numerous as the 
white. Ofthe many aboriginal tribes still ex- 
isting in Bolivia, the most noteworthy are the 
Aymaras, or Aymarus, Quichuas, Moxos, and 
Chiquitos. The first two, once united under 
the dominion of the Incas, speak languages of 
kindred origin, while in their customs and 
manners little dissimilarity is noticeable. The 
Aymaras dwell chiefly in La Paz, although some 
are met with in Oruro, and the Quichuas inhab- 
it the coast, the valley of the Desaguadero, 


and the northern and eastern portions of the 
republic. Most of these Bolivian Indians have 
embraced Christianity and fairly entered upon 
the career of civilization. The language of 
the Chiquitos is copious and flexible, and re- 
markable for possessing a special vocabulary 
for the use of females. The Spanish creoles 
are most numerous in the mining districts 
and in Cochabamba; immigrants into the 
country since the separation from Spain have 
chiefly settled in these places and in La Paz, 
By the provisions of the Constitution of Bo- 
livia, drawn up by Simon Bolivar in 1826, and 
considerably modified in 1828, 1831, and 1868, 
the whole executive power is vested in a Pres- 
ident, elected for a term of four years. The 
legislative authority rests with a Congress of 
two Chambers, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, both elected by universal 
suffrage. The President appoints a Vice-Pres- 
ident to assist him in his functions, and also a 
ministry, divided into the departments of the 
Interior, Justice, Finance, War, and Education 
and Public Worship. The ministers are liable 
to impeachment before Congress. The seat of 
the executive government, formerly at La Paz, 
was transferred to Oruro in 1869. 

The President is Don Adolfo Ballivian, 


‘ elected in November (1872); Minister of the 
Interior and Foreign Affairs, Dr. C. Corral; 


Minister of Finance, etc., Don J. S. Garcia; 
Minister of War, General J. Sanjine ;and Min- 
ister of Justice and Public Worship, Dr. M. 
Terrazas. Archbishop and Primate of the Re- 
public, Dr. 8. J. Puch y Solona (1861). There 


are four bishoprics, namely: La Paz, vacant; — 


Santa Cruz de la Sierra, F. X. Rodriguez 
(1870); and Cochabamba (titulary bishop), F. 
M. del Granado. 

The standing army is composed of 51 gen- 
erals, 8359 commanding officers, 654 subaltern 
officers, and about 4,000 men. The cost of 
the army is about $2,000,000 annually. 

The commerce of Bolivia is limited to the 
importation of cotton goods, hardware, furni- 
ture, jewelry, and silks, in exchange for Peru- 
vian bark, guano, copper-ore, tin, borax, furs, 
hides, woollens, and wool hats. To facilitate 
the development of trade, the port of Cobija 
has been declared free. 

The total imports, in 1871, amounted to 
$6,000,000; and the total exports to $5,000,000. 
In 1859 the export of calisaya-bark through 
the Peruvian ports of Arica and Islay amount- 
ed to $153,970; and from January to Novem- 
ber, 1860, to $228,850. The internal trade 
reached in 1868-about $50,000,000. The State 
mint at Potosi coins annually about 2,250,000 
pesos in silver. In October, 1872, the National 
Assembly adopted a law permitting the ex- 
portation of silver in bars from June 1, 1878, 
subject, however, to an export duty of 50 c. 
per mark, and 20 ¢, per oz. for gold. An ex- 
port duty of 4 per cent. is still paid on good 
money. A very large trade is carried on with 
coca leaves, used, with lime, for mastication 
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by the Peruvian and Bolivian Indians: over 
$60,000,000 change hands annually in the 
traffic in the republic. 

The following table shows the extent of 
the commerce with Great Britain from 1866 
to 1870, inclusive: 


YEARS. Exports. Imports, 
ot apy ie cA Alipgntege A SRS 869,275 64,535 
vy yo Pipalees De te es geae ees s Pa 700,215 19,265 
MARNIE Ue Sue dtyeek So Sie es bas 816,795 17,1%5 
IMMILO A tide h isle Ca vA apy oda 635, ,650 
MAIOA 2c Shotoas ssh Ades owe 619,605 2,680 


According to the budget of 1867, the last 
which has been published, the receipts amount- 
ed to 4,529,845 pesos, and the expenditure to 
$5,957,275, which constitutes a deficit of 
1,427,930 pesos. The revenue is chiefly de- 
rived from customs duties, mines, and other 
state property, and a land-tax levied upon the 
Indian population, and forming almost. one- 
half of the total receipts. 

The republic receives annually from Peru 
506,250 pesos as compensation for duties col- 
lected on goods landed at the Peruvian port 
of Arica in transitu for Bolivia. The receipts 
at the custom-house of Cobija, the only port 
of importance in Bolivia, were 135,882 pesos 
in 1867. 

Bolivia has a larger population than Chili 
or the Argentine Republic, whose stocks stand 
at 95 to 100 in the money market; and while 
the debt of Peru is (according to the Money 
Market Review, July 6, 1872) 15s. 9d. per head 
ef population, that of Bolivia is only 1s. 1d. 
In short, though Bolivia is one of the largest 
of the South American republics, her debt is 
the smallest, being only about $10,000,000 in 
1872. In 1862 it was merely nominal. In 
1872 a new loan was negotiated in England of 
£1,700,000, at 68 per cent., payable in 25 years, 
at par. This loan is guaranteed by the gen- 
eral revenues of the republic, and by a first 
charge on the entire customs dues collected 
on imports into Bolivia through the Amazon 
River. The Government engaged to make ar- 
rangements for the receipt and remittance of 
the customs dues, to the satisfaction of the 
bond-holders; and, as a further security, the 
National Bolivian Navigation Company and 
Madeira & Mamoré Railway Company have 
entered into deeds hypothecating their net 
profits. It is to be borne in mind, however, 
that if Bolivia’s national debt is small in com- 
parison to that of the sister republics, her 
commerce and industry are likewise at a low 
ebb, as compared with those of the other South 
American countries, and, in the way of devel- 
oping her material resources, little has as yet 
been done that should require the investment 
of large sums. Buta happier era has at last 
been inaugurated: Bolivia has awakened from 
the lethargy which so long paralyzed the best 
energies of the nation; and the first impulse 
toward the moral and material progress of the 
country has been given. The late President 
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Morales, in his message to the representatives 
of the Constitutional Assembly of 1872, gave a 
flattering account of the improved state of the 
country in general, and in the departments 
of the Government since the fall of the Mel- 
garejo administration. 

A highway, preparatory to the fall naviga- 
tion of Lake Titicaca, was determined upon. 
The construction of a railway from La Paz to 
the frontiers had been resolved upon, and the 
works were to commence without delay; and 
another railway, from Mejillones to Caracoles, 
at the expense of the state, was contracted 
for, and to be finished in three years. A tele- 
graph-line between the two last-named places, 
and an iron mole capable of admitting along- 
side it a. steamer of 4,000 tons, were to be fin- 
ished in a like period of time. A Lima house 
had undertaken to build a railway from Ta- 
rapacé to Oruro; American enterprise had 
penetrated into the republic, and the navigation 
of the Bolivian branches of the Amazon was 
regarded as an accomplished fact, the rapids of 
the Madeira being avoided by a railway; the 
whole of this great undertaking was due to 
the energetic efforts of Colonel Church. A 
steamer, the Explorador, was already plying 
on the river, and would, it was expected, soon 
be followed by others. A road from Apolo to 
Madidi was to be made, from which, among 
other benefits, would be derived that accruing 
from the relation the road would bear to the 
navigation in the north of the republic, the 
subjection and civilization of the many savage 
tribes in the forests, and the opening up to 
commerce the varied natural products of that 
region. Two new territorial districts, those 
of the Mamoré and the Chaco were created, 
and in process of organization, and will one 
day form two departments. The town of Caiza 
is to be the capital of the Gran Chaco district. 
In March a geographical commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the documents relating 
to the limits with Brazil, Paraguay, and the 
Argentine Republic. A branch of the Cobija 
National Bank was established in La Paz. 

General Quintin Quevedo was proposed by 
one party as candidate for the presidency of 
the republic. 

As it was certain that Cobija would fall into 
decay when the railway was opened at Mejil- 
lones, it was decided to give sites for building 
in the latter port to people from Oobija 
who chose to move thither, poor families be- 
ing assisted with money. Railways were in 
contemplation to place La Paz and Cochabam- 
ba in communication with the nearest tribu- 
taries of the Amazon. Laborers were flocking 
to Caracoles, and all finding employment; the 
town by the middle of the year consisted al- 
ready of twenty-four blocks of 800 feet, be- 
sides a number of different kinds of lodgings; 
water was plentiful. All the examinations at 
the Caracoles silver-mines continued favorable. 

Assassinations were of daily occurrence at 
Antofogasta, but the Bolivian authorities in- 
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terfered and social order was reéstablished. An 
ancient copper and gold mine, known by the 
name of the original discoverer, Narango, was 
again discovered, and found to contain 20 per 
cent. of the precious metal. By supreme decree 
of June 7th, foreigners living in Bolivia were 
exempted from service in the National Guard. 

A conspiracy against the Government, by 
Quintin Quevedo, for the purpose of reinstat- 
ing the old Melgarejist party in power, was 
discovered and frustrated on the 20th of June, 
On the 23d of August Augustin Morales was 
elected constitutional President of the repub- 
lic. For some months before and after the 
election, unfriendly sentiments existed between 
the President and the Congress, that body 
persistently refusing to sanction the President’s 
scheme to possess himself of the valuable 
Aullagas mines. On the 24th of November, 
the President, in a state of intoxication, left a 
banquet in which he had been celebrating the 
second anniversary of the downfall of Melga- 
rejo, and proceeded to the halls of Congress 
for the purpose of using his personal influence, 
in the hope of obtaining ‘his desired end. 
Seeing that his endeavors were in vain, he 
sought to intimidate the members of the House 
by the presence of troops; a similar attempt 
was made on the following day, when Morales 
declared the labors of the legislature at an end. 
In the evening, while Morales was in his pal- 
ace, still under the influence of passion and 
wine, his nephew, La Fayé, entered and read 
aloud a letter in which it was stated that one 
of the President’s aides-de-camp designed to 
arrest him that very night. On hearing this, 
Morales, losing all further control of his rage, 
flew to an adjoining apartment where his aides 
were in waiting, called them traitors, and ad- 
dressed them in atone so violent and so insult- 
ing as to render necessary the interference of 
his daughter and nephew, who implored him 
to desist. All was in vain: blows, epithets, and 
invectives, were showered upon the officers, 
until La Fayé, infuriated by the outrage, shot 
Morales with a revolver, inflicting a wound of 
which the latter died after a lapse of two 
hours. Don Adolfo Ballivian was selected as 
President in his place, and with the downfall 
of the tyrant the country became more tran- 
quil; the apple of discord was cast out, and 
opposing interests conciliated. Morales met 
his fate in the same apartment in which Mel- 
garejo had assassinated Belzi. 

Bolivia and Brazil are strengthening their 
good relations, inaugurated a few years back 
by the treaties concluded by Sefior Lopez Netto, 
through the appointment of a resident. minis- 
ter at Rio Janeiro. One thousand Bolivians 
were, in December, at work on the Madeira 
Railway in Brazilian territory. 

ND, Rey. Tuomas Emerson, M.D., a 
Methodist clergyman, physician, and journal- 
ist, born in Baltimore, in 1818; died in Har- 
ford County, Md., August 18, 1872. He was 
the son of Rey. Dr. Thomas E. Bond, who was 


ciate editor. 
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also a Methodist minister, physician, and jour- 
nalist; and inherited his father’s talents as 
well as his professional occupations. Whether 


Dr. Bond passed through a full collegiate 


course or not, we are not informed, but he 
early became a local Methodist preacher, and 
studied medicine and took his degree in one 
of the Baltimore medical schools. His father 
was at that time editor of the Baltimore Chris- 
tian Advocate and Journal, and in the office 
of that paper young Bond first took his lessons 
in journalism. For some years previous to his 
father’s death in 1856, he had been his efficient 
assistant in both his editorial and professional 
labors, and was distinguished for his vigor, hu- 
mor, and sarcastic power, as a writer, and his 
ability in conducting a religious journal. In 
1860, pending the difficulties which culminated 
in the late war, he joined the Methodist 
Church South, and gave his fine abilities to 
the cause of the South. After the close of the 
war, he was one of the originators of the 
Episcopal Methodist, the organ of the South- 
ern Church, but subsequently severed his con- 
nection with that paper, and established an- 
other journal in the same interest. After pub- 


lishing that for a short time, he consolidated it 


with the St. Louis Southern Christian Advocate, 
which was published simultaneously in Balti- 
more and St. Louis, and of which he was asso- 
For some time before his death, 
Dr. Bond suffered from cancer in the stomach. 
He was an earnest and devoted friend, and in 
all the relations of life was highly esteemed 
for his integrity and unwavering adherence to 
the cause and principles which he believed to 
be right. 

BOWRING, Sir Jonn, K. C. B., LL. D., an 
English poet, publicist, philologist, and diplo- 
matist, born at Exeter, England, October 17, 
1792; died in London, November 22, 1872. 
He was descended from a Puritan family, and 
was himself a dissenter. He was a pupil and 
disciple of Jeremy Bentham, who made him 
his literary executor, and whose works he 
published in twenty-two volumes royal 8vo, 
with an added volume of his memoirs. Mr. 
Bowring possessed a wonderful facility for the 
acquisition of languages, and his poetical fac- 
ulty made the national poetry of the different 
nations whose languages he had acquired very 
attractive to him. His translations of the 
Russian, Batavian, Spanish, Polish, Hungarian, 
Servian, and Bohemian national songs and lyr- 
ics, the greater part of them’ prepared before 
his thirtieth year, gave evidence alike of his 
learning, his poetical abilities, and his unwea- 
riedindustry. But he was as deeply interested 
in political and politico-economical science 
(the result of his studies with Bentham) as in 
poetry and linguistics. He was a contributor 
to the Westminster Review from its establish- 
ment in 1824, and from 1825 to 1830 its edi- 
tor. He visited Holland in 1828, and his let- 
ters from that country, which appeared in the 
Morning Herald, and were soon afterward 
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translated into Dutch, procured for him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws from the University 
of Gréningen. Soon after, he was appointed 
by the British Government a commissioner to 
inquire into its commercial relations with sev- 
eral of the European states. He visited for 
this purpose France, Switzerland, Italy, Egypt, 
Syria, and the states of the German Zollve- 
rein, and his reports in relation to these coun- 
tries possess great and permanent interest. 
He was a Member of Parliament for the bor- 
ough of Clyde, from 1835 to 1837, and from 
Bolton from 1841 to 1849, and took an active 
part in the business of the Commons, intro- 
ducing and promoting many important meas- 
ures connected with the revenue and com- 
mercial affairs of Great Britain. He was an 
earnest advocate of free trade, although the 
Government which conferred so many ap- 
pointments and honors upon him was not then 
so much in favor of that policy as it has been 
since. In 1849 he was appointed British con- 
sul at Canton, and superintendent of trade in 
China; and in 1854, after receiving in the mean 
time the honor of knighthood, he was pro- 
moted to be Governor of Hong-Kong. In 1855 
he proceeded on’ aspecial mission to Siam, and 
concluded atreaty with the two kings of that 
country. He had charge of the European af- 
fairs of the Hawaiian Government for some 
years, and in 1861 was sent abroad by the 
British Government to report on the state of 
the commercial relations between Great Brit- 
ain and the new kingdom of Italy. The 
published works of Sir John Bowring, aside 
from the collected edition of Bentham’s Works 
and Life, in twenty-three volumes, already 
alluded to, were: ‘Specimens of the Rus- 
sian Poets,” two vols., 1821-23 ; ‘* Matins and 
Vespers, with Hymns,’ 1823 and subsequently 
(several of his hymns are among the choicest 
lyrics of our English hymnology) ; in conjunc- 
tion with H. 8. Van Dyk, “‘Batavian Anthol- 
ogy,” 1824; ‘‘ Ancient Poetry and Romances 
of Spain,” 1824; ‘“Speciméns of the Polish 
Poets,” 1827; ‘‘Servian Popular Poetry,” 
_ 1827; ‘‘ Poetry of the Magyars,” 1830; ‘‘ Czes- 

kian Anthology, being a History of the Poetical 
Literature of Bohemia,” 1832; ‘‘‘ Minor Morals 
for Young People,” three vols., 1834-’39 ; “ Re- 
ports on the Commercial Relations between 
France and Great Britain,” two vols. folio, 
1835-36 ; ‘‘Reports on the Statistics of Tus- 
cany,” etc., 1837; ‘“* Observations on the Ori- 
ental Plague, and on Quarantines,”’ etc., 1839; 
“First Lessons on Theology, for Children,” 
1839; ‘Manuscript of the Queen’s Court, 
with other Ancient Bohemian Poems,” trans- 
lated, 1843; “Decimal Coinage,” illustrated, 
1854; ‘Decimal Systems in Numbers, Coins, 
and Accounts,” 1854; “The Kingdom and 
People of Siam, with a Narrative of the 
Mission to that Country in 1855,” two vols., 
1857; ‘A Visit to the Philippine Islands in 
1858,” 1859. He also published a collection 
of his poems and some religious works. 
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BRACE, Joun Pierce, a distinguished teach- 
er and journalist, born in Hartford, Conn., in 
1798; died in Litchfield, Conn., October 18, 
1872. He was educated at Williams College, 
whence he graduated in 1812, and, after de- 
voting several years to the study of the three 
learned professions, he took charge of the 
Litchfield Academy, then just opened, where 
he remained until 1832, when he became prin- 
cipal of the Hartford Female Seminary, where 
his niece, Miss Catharine E. Beecher, had al- 
ready become distinguished as a teacher. In 
these two institutions Mr. Brace trained many 
young ladies who have since become leading 
women in society, charities, or literature, 
throughout the land; among them, Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe, Mrs. Isabella B. Hooker, Mrs. Cyrus 
W. Field, Mrs. Cornelius Du Bois, of New York, 
Mrs. Wilson of Brooklyn, Mrs. Marshall O. Rob- 
erts, the missionaries Mrs. Bliss and Mrs. Van 
Lennep, of Hartford, Mrs. McCullough, the wife 
of the United States Secretary of the Treasury, 
and numerous others. No other teacher in the 
United States has ever had so many influential 
and intelligent pupils. After teaching for many 
years, Mr. Brace entered the editorial profes- 
sion, and was for a number of years the editor 
of the Hartford Cowrant, and gave to that pa- 
per a higher literary reputation than it had 
previously enjoyed. Mr. Brace’s acquirements 
were vast and multifarious. He was fitted 
thoroughly in the studies of the three profes- 
sions—law, medicine, and theology—and could 
have entered any one with honor. His knowl- 
edge of ancient and modern history was both 
wide and minute. In mineralogy he had 
made extensive researches and collections ; in 
botany, he was a correspondent of De Can- 
dolle and other European botanists, and his 
valuable herbarium will be found a treasure- 
house of collections. Even in out-of-the-way 
subjects of investigation, such as heraldry, 
astrology, deciphering cryptograms, and mu- 
sical composition, he was singularly well 
versed. But these vast and varied acquire- 
ments were all most willingly consecrated to 
the service of his pupils. For the past nine 
years he had been living in quiet and comfort 
on the- old homestead in the village of Litch- 
field, enjoying the treasures of his ample libra- 
ry, and the society of friends and pupils who 
gratefully remembered ‘“ the faithful teacher.” 
Mr. Brace published very little in a collected 
form: several monographs on mineralogy and 
botany ; a volume of lectures to young con- 
verts; alearned but humorous work entitled 
“Tales of the Devil; and two novels, “The 
Fawn of the Pale-Faces,” and another story 
of early New-England life. His great work, 
and one which will be imperishable in its re- 
sults, is the thorough mental training he im- 
parted to those who, in their turn, have become 
the lights of the present age. 

BRAZIL (Imperro vo Brazit), a country of 
South America, and the only empire in the 
New World, extending from lat. 4° 30’ N. to, 
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33°S., and from lat. 35° to 73° W. It is bound- 
ed north by the United States of Colombia, 
Venezuela, British, French, and Dutch Guiana, 
and the Atlantic Ocean; east by the Atlantic; 
south by Uruguay, the Argentine Republic, and 
Paraguay; and west by Bolivia, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, and the United States of Colombia. Thus it 
is seen that the empire borders upon all the 
South American states, save Patagonia and 
Chili. It occupies more than two-fifths of the 
South American Continent, and has, after Rus- 
sia, the most extensive contiguous territory of 
any government on the globe. The line of di- 
vision at the extreme northwest has not been 
definitively drawn; but, including the tract 
annexed to the empire by a recent treaty with 
Bolivia, it covers an area of about 3,200,000 
square miles. Paraguay ceded in 1872 to Bra- 
zil, as a war indemnity, a long-disputed terri- 
tory comprised between the Paraguay and Pa- 
rani Rivers, north of the Apa and Igatim. 
This territory has an area of 1,000 geographi- 
cal square miles, and costs Brazil at the rate 
of $35 per acre, or $225,000 per square league; 
nearly 40 times as much as the best lands in 
the United States or Australia can be had for. 
Its greatest breadth is 2,470 miles, and its 
greatest length 2,600. The empire is divided 
into 20 provinces, and one neutral municipality 
(municipio neutro), which, with their areas, 
pee aE in 1871, and capitals, are as fol- 
Ows: 


| 

PROVINCES. A sae Population Capitals. 
Amazonas.,.......... 696,700) 70,000 | Manaos. 
Grao Para........3... 000} 320,000 | Belem. 
Maranhio............ 2000} 385,000 | Sao Luiz. 
PAAR ns oie saree De 94,500) 282,000 | Therezina. 
COATES. 2. cc srei elas 634; 550,000 | Portaleza 
Rio Grande do Norte.| 18,000) 230,000 | Natal. 
PAPOHIDR S.. ces Zoic 58 31,509; 280,000, | Parahiba. 
Pernambuco.......... 7,583! 1,250,000 | Recife. 
Alagoas. 2635. hc0¢ 8s 21,204; 300,000 | Maceié, 
BORON oi). «bala» siarciew 12,240; 275,000 | Aracaja. 
COOLS LS A eA 233,524) 1,400,000 | Sao Salvador. 
Espirito-Santo....... 14,049; 65,000 ictoria. 
Rio de Janeiro....... 26.600, 920,000 | Nictheroy. 
BOO PAGO: cos deere + fF 93,547) 835,000 | Sio Paulo. 
PAPATIN So's cee kiee esas 72,000! 90,090 | Caritiba. 
Santa Catharina...... +220} 140,000 | Desterro. 
Sao Pedro............ 73,836} 420,000 | Porto Alegre, 
Minas Geraes........ 000) 1,450,000 | Ouro Preto. 
Boyar. AEA NI 000) 151,000 | Goyaz. 
Matto Grosso........ 551,575, 100,000 | Cuyaba. 
Municipio Neutro.... 288) 450,000 | Rio de Janeiro. 

POtaN i i. ssh a ze. 8,200,000: 9,913,000 


The population of Brazil has been variously 
estimated at different periods, since no facility 
exists for computing it with absolute accuracy, 
and no regular census has been taken. Some 
authorities set down the population as high 
as 12,000,000, while others admit no more 
than 7,000,000, but the foregoing table is re- 
garded as the nearest approach to accuracy at 
the present time. There are in the empire 
more than 200,000 nomadic Indians, not in- 
cluded in the above figures. The population 
of Brazil is made up of a mixture of whites, 
aborigines, and Africans. The early settlers, 

q rarely accompanied by women of their own 
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country, intermarried with the Indian women, 
from which union sprang the mamalucos, or 
mestizos; and at a later period with the ne- 
gro women imported as slaves, producing the 
mulattoes. An extensive intermixture also took 
place between the blacks and the Indians, 
whence originated the cafuzos. The mamalu- 
cos and cafuzos, with the civilized and the 
savage Indians, and the Africans, compose 
perhaps two-thirds of the whole population, 
the remainder being whites. The African ele- 
ment is most numerous in the central-coast 
provinces and Minas Geraes; the Indian pre- 
dominates in the northern provinces; while 
the large cities of the seaboard are chiefly 
descendants of Europeans. It is a curious 
fact that, spite of the superabundance of suit- . 
able and fertile regions for the establish-. 
ment of colonies in Brazil, almost all the 
colonial nuclei have been formed in districts 
either mountainous and of limited fertility, else 
subject to periodical inundations, or far re- 
moved from highways, navigable rivers, and 
seaports. There are a few, but very few, ex- 
ceptions; but, altogether, colonization in the 
empire has not so far justified the sanguine 
expectations and predictions of the instigators 
of the scheme. A number of the colonies 
(there were fifty in 1869, with about 40,000 set- 
tlers), which are mostly in the central and 
southern provinces, have, in spite of all diffi- 
culties, flourished and become independent of. 
state direction; others are still under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Agriculture. Over 
1,000 of the 1,168 immigrants from Hamburg 
to Brazil, in 1871, were Germans. The num- 
ber from the same port in 1872 was about 
8,000. 

The Government is constitutional and hered- 
itary: Emperor, Dom Pedro II., born Decem- 
ber 2, 1825; proclaimed April 7, 1831; regency 
from the latter date till July 23, 1840; crowned 
July 18; 1841; married September 4, 1843, to 
Theresa Christina Maria, daughter of the. late 
King Francis I. of the Two Sicilies. 

Minister of the Interior, Dr. J. A. Corréa de 
Oliveira, Deputy; Minister of Justice, Dr. M. 

Duarte de Azevedo, Deputy; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. F. Corréa, Deputy; Min- 
ister of War, J. J. de O. Junqueira, Deputy; 
Minister of Marine, J. D. Ribeiro do Luz, 
Senator; Minister of Agriculture and Public 
Works, Baron d’Itatina, Senator; and Min- 
ister of Finance, Viscount do Rio Branco, 
Senator, Councillor of State, President of the 
Council of State and of the Tribunal of the 
National Treasury. The Council of Stateis com- 
posed of the following members in ordinary: 
the Princess Imperial, Donna Izabel; Prince 
Gaston d’Orleans, Count d’Eu; Viscount de 
Abaeté; Viscount Sapucahy; Viscount Sao 
Vicente; Viscount do Rio Branco; J. T. Na- 
buco de Aranjo; Baron do Bom Retiro; Bar- 
on de Muritiba; and members extraordinary: 
Senator F. de Salles Torres Homem; D. Leite 
Ribeiro; Senators Baron das Tres-Barras; C. 
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Carnoiro de Campos; Duke de Caixas; and 
F. P. de Negreiros Sayao Lobato. President 
of the Senate (58 life-members), Viscount. de 
Abaeté; Vice-President, Baron das Tres-Bar- 
_ ras, President of the Chamber of Deputies 
(122 members for four years), Councillor J. J. 
Teixeira, Junior; Vice-Presidents, J. M. d’ Arau- 
jo Goes; Councillor A. J. Henriques; and L. 
©. de Fonseca. 

The army is composed of a special corps of 
641 men; 21 battalions of foot: 16,163 men; 
5 regiments of horse: 4,152 strong: and one 
regiment of artillery of 5 battalions, and one 
battalion of engineers: 4,326; total, 25,282 
men. The police force numbers 6,110; 1,110 
of whom in Rio de Janeiro. The National 
Guard is made up of an active force of 522,094 
infantry, horse, and artillery; and a reserve of 
89,147 men of allarms; making a total strength 
of 611,241. 

The navy comprises: steamers, 18 iron-clads, 
27 corvettes, 2 gunboats, and 7 transports; 
with 33 sail-of-the-line, with an armament 
of 316 guns; 2 ships without armament, 2 
frigates, 2 corvettes, 1 transport, 1 school- 
ship, and 1 brig for midshipmen. There are 
in the navy 18 general staff-officers, 545 first- 
_ class officers, 142 second-class officers, 101 
sanitary corps, 234 accountants, 152 engi- 
neers, 3,268 imperial and 2,616 apprentice 
marines, and 62 boys: in all 8,423. By de- 
cree of March 27, 1872, a credit extraordinary 
of $1,031,125 was opened to the Ministry of 
Marine for arsenals, lights, etc.; and a sup- 
plementary credit of $857,481 for the naval 
force of the. empire, and for unforeseen and 
extraordinary expenses. 

The chief article of export from Brazil is 
coffee, supplying four-fifths of the consump- 
tion of the United States, and more than half 
of the consumption of the world. Among the 
other products sent in large quantities to for- 
eign countries are cotton, sugar, cacao, hides, 
horns, tobacco, India-rubber, diamonds, ete. 
The principal imports are cotton and woollen 
fabrics from Great Britain, wrought and un- 
wrought iron from various countries; wines 
from Portugal, Spain, and France; agricultural 
implements, hardware, lard, flour, timber (pine), 
petroleum, biscuits, coal, ice, ham, soap, boots 
and shoes, etc., from the United States. The 
value of the total exports and imports for the 
three years 1866-69 is shown by the following 
table, from which it appears that the exports 
exceeded the imports during that period by 
the sum of $46,600,000: 


YEARS, - Exports. Imports. 
1866-67 dapeyvabawes eeae $78,000,000 $71,750,000 
ISBT OS. ico. side wens cen 92,650.000 70,300,000 
TEGS='09 ss. darans welng e 101,350,000 83,350,000 
vt Ws 28 RR ey et Oy $272,000,000 $225,400,000 


The entire quantities of coffee, sugar, cotton, 
hides, and horns, exported from 1857 to 1870, 
inclusive, are as follows: — 


id 
YEARS. Coffee Sugar. Cotton. Hides. | Horns, 
Sacks. Boxes. Bales. 
1S oe 2,099,780 | 7,617 | ...... | 81,485 | 318,031 
RO0Gs css cake ,830,438 | 10,820 |*...... 61,147 931 
SOROS eeiek tre 030,266 RTGS | iaeease 81,297 | 333,661 
BOGOF ss cas 2,127,219 pO lit awake r 314,716 
TOE ts ak fae 2,069,627 OO: laa eaten 79,512 | 170,586 
yb es Sa 1,485,220} 12,818] ...... 70,815 | 115,498 
1863.6 005 850,109 i Tee Wh canons 3,944 | 283,237 
1864......... 480,184} %186 | ...... 85,129 | 180,178 
1865......... 1,801,952} 4,622} 2.00. 90,716 | 119,930 
TRGG HSS. Pa 1,934,896 6,042 | 39,198 | '75,603 | 191,288 
fo 2,547,658 | 6,237 | 70,967 | 70,141 | 116,860 
THO8.0 2 ek .265,185 | 5,185 | 118,128 5109 44 
FOGO Oks 2,564,975 | 3,801 | 45,055 | 85,365 | 147,448 
WSO) ciie. oe 209, 6.840 | 17,910 | 61,507 | 165,909 
Exports to the United States from 1867 to 1871, 
inclusive. 
ARTICLES. | 1867~68, | 186869. | 186970. | 187071. 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. 
Cottoniz. scise ces tases 86,850 28,296 25,300 
Sugar ..... 10,447,741} 33,639,921) 24,145,331) 21,553,500 
India - rub- 
ber...... 5,550,860) 4,449,980) 5,234,294) 5,792,195 
Coffee...... 199,326,171| 205,473,604! 183,413,456 257,472,708 
Cacao ..:.. 65,571 LIL Dephaskiaee ayes 1,295 
Horse-hair, 151 973,846 741,054 923,863 
Wool...... 1,441,868! 2,055,259! 3,287,097! 2,538,313 


Value of Imports from the United States from 1867 
to 1871, énclusive. 


U. S. PRODUCTS, 
YEARS, T 

American. Foreign sh er Total. 

Bottoms. Bottoms. 
186%~68...| 3,025,411 | 2,619,613 | 197,859 | 5,842,888 
1868-69 ...| 2.805.297 | 3,106,268 | 158,514 | 6,070,079 
1869-70 ...| 2,988,191 2,719,170 110,485 | 8,817,846 
1870-71 ...| 3,399,099 2,546,298 143.757 | 6.089.154 


Of the 2,209,456 sacks of coffee exported in 
1870, the United States took 1,373,654. In 
the first half of 1871 were shipped 1,253,656 
sacks, 645,749 to the United States; and the 
same country took 871,266 out of a total of 
625,429 sacks exported during the first half of 
1872. From these figures it results that the 
coffee exports to the United States alone dur- 
ing the first six months of 1871 were greater 
than the total exports of that article to all 
countries in the corresponding period of 1872. 
In the year ending September 30, 1872, Brazil 
furnished 866,000 of the 4,773,000 bales of cot- 
ton consumed by Europe. | 

The value of the exports to Great Britain 
for 1870 was $30,637,240; that of the imports, 
$26,834,170; and the value of the British cot- 
ton manufactures imported in 1869 was almost 
exactly covered by that of the raw cotton ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom during the 
same period. The cotton-crops were remark- 
ably large in the principal cotton-growing 
provinces. 

From a comparison of the trade returns of 
several years, .it is observed that one-fourth 
of the exports goes to England and about one- 
fifth to the United States, the remainder being 
divided between France, Portugal, Germany, 
and the Argentine Republic. 

In Alagéas the direct foreign trade is in- 
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creasing rapidly; 80 foreign vessels entered 
Maceié in January and February, to load. 

The foreign trade of Bahia for 1871 amount- 
ed to $20,542,858: imports, $9,915,205; ex- 
ports, $10,627,623. The port movements in 
the empire in 1870 were as follows: 

8,540 sea-going vessels with an 


MPPTEGALS Ol y.sc vasa dsasiienlere 1,446,000 tons. 
Entered.» 4 993 Cosstenit with an aggregate» ' 
Of =. naa's s RONG aay arenas 1,091,000 tons. 
3,215 sea-going vessels, with an 
Cleared f agureenbeae rah eee earns 1,500,000 tons. 
area. 4.994 coasters, with an aggregate ; 
OL Nas SCR .-1,198,000 tons. 


A line of clippers between Genoa and Rio 
Grande do Sul was organized in 1872, with 
vessels of 500 tons burden, but of light draught 
to suit the bar of the latter port. 

The Guanabara Fishery Company, with a 
capital of $300,000, in 100 shares at 25 per cent. 
first call, has been organized for the purpose 
of supplying Rio de Janeiro with fish brought 
alive in steamers provided with suitable tanks. 

The expenditure of the empire from 1855 to 
1859 was as follows: 


SS ea lpn aly ar. geet Oe ee $20,120,000 
DSRS Se me eee 20,187,100 
22 RRO Re Sie eee ee 25,877 

BON Stes cee nce eae 26,859,000 


After the Paraguayan War commenced, the 
expenditure increased as given below: | 


AA ae rer ee ee SO $43,248, 
Rel ae a OE eg PE 60,930,929 
a, RRS 6c pe RON 556, 
Fe ak ape IR ae ice Beale Taga 75,523,870 
IROB IORI N 8. Sicke gs ook anton 995,71 
104055, fey st ean ees ee eee 73,189,858 
WANTS coeds es eatee eee eee 58,266,047 


The amount to be disembursed in 1872, for 
emancipation annuities, was estimated by the 
Minister of Finance at $500,000; and that for 
1902, when slavery is to cease, at $8,000,000. 

About one-fifth of the ordinary revenue is 
derived from land, license, and other taxes, 
such as that on transfer of property, etc.; 
more than one-half proceeds from duties, ex- 
port as well as import, the former being 13 
per cent. on coffee, and 9 per cent. on all other 
articles. From 1865 to 1870, when deficits 
were of frequent occurrence, these were cov- 
ered by loans made, and bonds and paper 
money issued by Government, and treated in 
the finance accounts as extraordinary receipts. 
The total receipts for the financial year 1864— 
"65 were $29,788,888; and for 1871-72, $46,- 
884,316. The expenditure in 1871-72 was: 


The revenue has been steadily increasing - 


since 1864, at the rate of 75 per cent. approx- 
imately; while the increase of the ordinary 
expenditure in the same period has not ex- 
ceeded 20 per cent, ; 

The indebtedness of Brazil to England In 
1862 was $25,000,000, the foundation of which 
had been laid by loans to cover old charges 
of the colonial times, the war of independence, 
that with Uruguay, payments of indemnities 
to foreign nations, and to cover deficits origi- 
nating from year to year; and in 1872 the 
amount reached $300,000,000, exclusive of rail- 
way guarantees; being au increase of $275,- 
000,000 in ten years. <A loan of $15,000,000 
was contracted in February, 1871. 

In 1872 the following were the constituent 
elements of the 
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JPOVPIGB MIDS. 204.5 'sein conic Uekunedodavsmatecate $300,000, 
Home debt, at 4, 5, and 6 per cent.......:... 140,228.450 
Debtprigoe to: 1897... F<. cavixs vosc bese ee deere 178, 
Orphans’ funds and deposits...............0. 12,496,778 
PADOP MONEY Fk sc sbs.s sine Sasdake a metab bbes 75,539,031 
SEOs). Us ode tases peea signee aeehen $528,442,796 


The issue of the 44 per cent. loan in 1860 
amounted to $6,865,000; of that sum $2,266,- 
500 were redeemed on June 1, 1870, leaving 
$4,598,500 still to be reimbursed by the opera- 
tion of the accumulation sinking fund. 


Besides the general receipts of the empire, _ 


there are the provincial and municipal receipts. 
The former amount to $11,500,000; the latter 
to $2,500,000. 

There are in Brazil 19 banks, and innumer- 
able private banking-houses. Chief among 
the former are the Bancos do Brazil, da Ba- 
hia, de Campos, Commercial do Rio de Ja- 
neiro, do Maranhio, do Rio Grande do Sul, 


do Parad, and the English of Rio de Janeiro, 


limited, London and Brazilian, Brazilian and 
Portuguese ; the Banco Rural e Hypothecario, 
and the bank of Mau4 & Co. Two new banks 
were put on the Rio Exchange in 1872, the 
Commercial Bank of Pernambuco, and the 
Mercantile Industrial, with capitals of $3,000- 
000 and $10,000,000 respectively, in $100 
shares. The Sociedad Economica de Con- 
sumo, having for its object the establishment 
of cheap shops, has a capital of $150,000. 
Public education has not yet reached a 
high point of development in Brazil; but 
numerous schools have been established of 
late in the provinces; and the Government at 
last seems disposed to spare neither money 
nor energy in strengthening and developing a 
system on which the future greatness of the 
nation so immediately depends. There are at 
present in the empire 4,487 schools; 8,603 
being public, and devoted to primary and 
secondary education, and 834 private schools. 
The number of secondary ‘schools is in the 
proportion of one for every 18 primary; and 
there are twice as many schools for males as 
for females. The average annual cost of each 


BAAS S recs el ewe SOOO Woe 
Legislative Chambers......... 875,680 
SRIMOEION | 6c cata bcnedscwadnatts 1,488,645 
$2,564,060 
Ministry of Justice... 2.20.0... cece ce ceeee 1,718,764 
Ministry of Fimance.............c.ceccccssees 19,712,587 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs..............e0005 403,§ 
Ministry of War....... ints ats tavacacens uteiee 6,316,658 
Ministry of Marine.................cceeceeees 443A, 
Ministry of Commerce, Agriculture, Public 
SVIEMG OU rss syvacetnnss Aaa Ge sn\twe cere + 6,004,258 
MAS on nh cits. ca aies fn Chon os Cae iby dire $41,154,422 
Receipts in 1871-"72... 0... csccctsovcccce $46,884,816 
Expenditures in 1871-"72...............05 41,1 
SUOPPIG, GUT base eds os dewss cvscdeecedee $5,728,894 


* We do not vouch for the accuracy of this amount. 
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school is $467; and the whole of the public 
schools cost annually $1,681,000, or about 17 
per cent. of the average annual revenue of all 
the provinces. Each of the latter has one 
private primary school for every five public; 
and one school for every 2,404 inhabitants of 
all classes and colors; and these schools are 
each attended by an average number of 305 
children. The total number of scholars en- 
rolled is 183,950, of whom 125,867 receive pri- 
mary, and 8,088 secondary education. These 
figures show a marked improvement as com- 
pared with the returns of former years: in 
1868 only 107,483 children attended school in 
the whole empire, or 26,467 less than at the 
present time. There are two faculties each of 
law and medicine maintained at the expense 
of the Government: the Imperial Academy of 
Medicine has an annual subsidy of $1,000. 
To the foregoing should be added an Imperial 
College of Pedro IL, and 29 private establish- 
ments, in which a thorough course of educa- 
tion is given; the Historical and Geographical 
Institute, with a subsidy of $3,500 per annum ; 
Academy of Fine Arts; Conservatory of Mu- 
sic; Lyceum of Arts and Professions of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Fine Arts; 
and a school for the blind; as also 11 semina- 
ries for the education of clergy, subsidized by 
the state; a School of Agriculture ; two mili- 
tary, one naval, one preparatory, one normal, 
and some other schools. The whole educa- 
tional system is under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of the Interior, and the control of the 
General Assembly. The English merchants 
of Rio de Janeiro subscribed $6,500 in 1872 
for the establishment of a gymnasium for the 
use of the English-speaking youths of that cap- 
ital. Besides the libraries attached to the 
various public scientific and literary establish- 
ments, there are in Rio de Janeiro 11 public 
libraries, chief among which is the Gabinete 
Portuguez, possessing 50,000 volumes, and 
being visited on an average by 2,314 persons 
yearly. By the provincial law of December 26, 
1871, the creation of libraries in all the cities 
of the provinces of Rio de Janeiro was author- 
ized; and there are libraries in most of the 
other provinces in the empire. There is a 
Dramatic Conservatory, and other institutions 
for the promotion of literature, art, and sci- 
ence. The Astronomical Observatory of Rio 
de Janeiro was the object of important modi- 
fications in 1872. 

Save in the immediate neighborhood of the 
capital and other large cities, the want of ade- 
quate highways is still sensibly felt, and nota- 
bly impedes the development of trade and in- 
dustry, especially in the landlocked provinces. 
There are, nevertheless, a few exceptions to 
this rule; and the Department of Agriculture 
and Public Works is devoting unremitting at- 
tention to this all-important subject. Rail- 
ways are fast multiplying in all the coast prov- 
inces; those already established are in pro- 
cess of extension, and new ones are projected. 


Bills for the construction of some dozen lines 
were passed by the legislature in the course 
of 1872; and telegraphs are united to all the 
railways in order to facilitate the service of 
the lines. <A project is at present on foot to 
extend the railway net-work of the central 
provinces from the capital to the city of Para 
in one direction, and to Rio Grande do Sul in 
another; so that, perhaps by the end of 1874, 
the traveller can proceed by rail from the 
Amazon to Uruguay almost without change 
of train. One line of special importance is 
shortly to be built, for the transportation of 
coal from the Candiota mines to the coast in 
Santa Catharina. 

The following table comprises the Brazilian 
railways existing before 1872, with their re- 
spective lengths, and the receipts and expen- 
ditures in 1870. The first three are subsi- 
dized by the Government: 


LINES. Miles, Receipts. Expenditures, 
Sao: Paulo: -cicc stew cadens 87 | $1,143,526 423,368 
DAR cc haeatar bere eae 80 158,189 182,447 
Pernambuco.............. 80 424.400 263.360 
Dom Pedro II............ 140 2,312,908 1,072,831 
Cantaganle., . ois ec css.aee 21 129,019 84,6 
Maua, or Petropolis ..... 11 250,581 91,832 
OGL”, ce asteuiea + ence 419 | $4,418,873 | $2,118,523 
Total 11808 Sseccke eves cree 8,214,859 1,662,375 
TACEOMNOG oe Sec ceans ee ae $1,204,014 | $456,148 


The deficit in the Bahia line is attributable 
to continual outlays for repairs, and to a seri- 
ous diminution of traffic that year, during 
the meagre productions of the province caused 
by the drought, and the disease in the sugar- 
cane the year before. The most important of 
the above lines is the Sao Paulo, from Santos 
to Judiahy, and deserving of especial notice, 
from its flourishing condition and brilliant 
future, due to the wealth and prosperity of 
the province whichit traverses. A railway was 
opened in Alagéas, on October ist, from Ma- 
ceid, the capital, to the interior ; up to the end 
of the year the carrying powers of the com- 
pany were taxed by the abundant traffic. A 
petition was presented to the Rio Grande le- 
gislature for a 90 years’ privilege of a railway 
from Pelotas to the SAo Lourenzo colony. The 
Bebadouro Railway bill passed the Pernambuco 
Legislature ; and the Central Railway Company 
contracted to complete the Rua da Villa branch 
from Lazaros to Soledade. There were, at the 
end of 1872, nearly 1,600 miles of telegraph in 
operation, and the works had commenced on 
a line from Sao Pedro to Rio Grande do Sul. 
But the grandest telegraph scheme hitherto 
attempted in the empire is that of a submarine 
cable from Rio de Janeiro to Lisbon, the con- 
cession for which was given August 16, 1872, 
to the Baron de Maud, conditional on his 
uniting forces with a Portuguese concession 
under date of May 16, 1864. A line of telegraph, 
from the southern frontier to Sao Matheos, 
had been completed as far as Victoria; the 
clearing and preparation of that portion of the 
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line cost $10,140; and the provincial govern- 
ment contributed $5,033 in money and $6,663 
in posts toward defraying the expenses of con- 
struction. 

Street-cars, of which there are numerous 
lines in Rio de Janeiro and Bahia, and some 


other cities, havelargely contributed to the de-~ 


velopment of trade and industry, and been pro- 
ductive of a marked social revolution, The 
Brazilian women, until lately kept in a more 
than Turkish seclusion, and never seen 
abroad save in the company of father, brother, 
or husband, are now constantly met with in 
the horse-cars, entirely unaccompanied. 

The navigation of the Araguaya is now an 
established fact: a steamer plies regularly be- 
tween Para and Goyaz, the capital of Minas 
Geraes. A new survey of the Amazon was 
made atthe end of the year, at the expense 
of Government, and the steam communication 
on that vast river is to be notably extended. 
Indeed, Brazil is exploring all her great rivers, 
and establishing upon them, slowly it is true, 
a regular system of navigation; so that in a 
few years the interior of the empire, so long 
shut out from the world, will be opened to 
commerce and commercial industry. On the 
one hand, the British have replaced the former 
Brazilian company in the management of 
steaming on the Amazon; on the other, Amer- 
ican enterprise is penetrating the Madeira and 
Mamoré, opening up communication by steam, 
and substituting the locomotive for the steam- 
boat wherever natural obstructions present in- 
surmountable impediments to navigation. 

On the 8th of January died the Viscount 
d’Itaborahy, formerly President of the Coun- 
cil of State, and afterward leader of the party 
opposed to the emancipation of slaves. Ratifi- 
cations of the peace treaty between Brazil and 
Paraguay took place March 26th, and the text 
of the treaty was published on the 2d of April. 
Its more important points are as follows: 


Articte 8. The Government of the Republic of 
E ATag MAY. will recognize as debt of the said repub- 
ic: 


1. The amount of the indemnity of war costs 
($360,000,000), incurred by his Majesty the Emperor 
of Brazil, and of the losses caused to the public prop- 
erty, which will be treated of in the special conven- 
tion treated of in article four. 

2. The amount of the losses and damages caused 
to persons and citizens of said state. This indem- 
nity will be fixed according to article 5. 

rT. 4. A special convention, which will be held, 
at the latest, within two years, will fix benevolently 
the quantum of the indemnities treated of under the 
first number of the preceding article, in view of of- 
ficial documents ; will settle the mode of payment, 
and the quotas of interest and amortization of the 
capital ; and will designate the revenues which shall 
be applied to their payment. 

Arr. 5. Two months after exchanging the ratifica- 
tions of the present treaty, a mixed commission, 
composed of two judges and two umpires, shall be 
appointed, to examine and settle the indemnities re- 
sulting from the causes mentioned under the second 
number of article three. 

This commission shall meet in the city of Rio de 
Janeiro or Asuncion, as may be agreed on by the 
two Governments. 
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In cases of disagreement between the judges one 
of the umpires shall be chosen by lot, and he will de- 
cide the question. 

Should it occur (what is not expected) that one 
of the high conkracsing, parties fail, for any motive 
whatever, to appoint the commissioner and umpire 
within the terms stipulated above, or, after appoint-_ 
ing them, do not, if it becomes necessary to substi- 
tute them, substitute them within an equal time, the 
commissioner and umpire of the other contracting 
party will proceed to the examination and settlement 
of the in Tih reclamations, and their decisions 
shall bind the government whose mandatories are 
wanting. 

Art. 6. The term of eighteen months is fixed for 
the presenting of all the claims which are to be 
judged by the mixed commission spoken of in the 
preceding article, and after the expiration of the 
term no other claim will be received. 

Dele of this origin will be paid by the Paraguay- 
an Government, as they become settled, in bonds at 
par, drawing 6 per cent. annual amortization. 

Art. 7 binds both parties to put into force at once 
in their respective jurisdictions the clauses relatin 
to the river navigation of the Paraguay, Paran4, an 
Uruguay. 

Art, 8. The: navigation of those rivers, from the 
mouth to the ports qualified therefor oy the respec- 
tive states, is free to the commerce of all nations. 

Art. 9. The liberty of navigation for all flags, 
treated of in the preceding article, does not extend to 
the tributaries (save special laws or stipulations to 
the contrary) nor to the navigation between port 
and port of the same nation. 

Each state may thus reserve to its own flag one or ~ 
other of these navigations, but it will be free to the 
citizens and subjects of other riverain states to 
load their goods in the vessels employed in the said 
interior or coasting-trade. 

Art. 10. Ships-of-war of the riverain states will 
also enjoy liberty of transit and entry in all the course 
of the rivers opened to merchant-vessels. 

Ships-of-war of non-riverain nations may come 
only to where in each riverain state they may be 
permitted, and the concession of one state shall not 
extend beyond the limits of its territory, nor in any 
way bind the other riverain states. 

tT. 11 provides that merchant-vessels in transit 
on those rivers shall be subjected to no onus or ob- ~ 
stacle, nor to any law or reenle not agreed upon 
by all the riverain states. Vessels for ports of any 
riverain state will be subject to the private laws of 
that, while within a river section wherein one or 
both banks belong to that state. 

Art. 12 provides for extra places where vessels 
may call for repairs, fuel, ete. 

tT. 18 declares ships- of-war exempt from all dues 
and formalities. 

Arr, 14 provides for a uniform navigation and po- 
lice regimen, to be made by mutual agreement of all 
the riverain states. 

Art. 15 provides for the free transit of the rivers 
in time of war, except as to contraband of war and 
ports effectively blockaded. 

Art. 16 declares that both states adhere to the 
declaration of the Paris Congress of April 16, 1856. 

Art. 17. The Government of his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Brazil confirms and ratifies the engagement 
contracted by articles 8 and 9 of the treaty of May 1, 
1865, which he made with the Argentine Republic 
and the Oriental Republic of Uruguay. 

Consequently, he binds himselfto perpetually re- 
spect, on his part, the independence, sovereignty,. 
and integrity of the Republic of Paraguay, and to 
guarantee it during the term of five years. 

Art. 18 provides that, in case of disputes, both 
countries will recur to the good offices of a friendly 
nation before resorting to hostilities. ‘ 

Art. 19 declares that this treaty does not prejudice 
the special stipulations of the Brazilian treaties with 
Argentina and Uruguay. 
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Art. 20. The Government of his Majesty the Em- 
eror of Brazil may, by agreement with the repub- 
ic of Paraguay, keep in the territory of the repub- 

lic, even after the date of the present treaty, what 
part of his army he may consider necessary to the 
proper execution of the agreements entered into. 

In a special convention will be fixed the number 
of the forces, the time of their stay, the mode of sat- 
isfying the cost incurred, and any other needful 
' conditions. 

Arr. 21 provides for the mutual surrender of pris- 
oners of war. 

Art. 22 provides for the surrender of all Brazilian 
deserters, his imperial majesty promising not to 
execute any of them. 

In the treaty of limits, article 1 declares that the 
boundary between both states is: 

The bed of the Paran4 from the mouth of the 
Iceuassti to the Salto Grande das Sete Quedas. From 
these falls the line runs along the highest divide of 
the Serra de Maracaju to its termination ; thence, as 
nearly as possible in a straight liné, along the high- 
est ground to the Serra Amambahy, following the 
highest divide of the serra to the principal source of 
the Apa, and down the river to its junction with the 
Paraguay. 

All the streams flowing to the north and east be- 
long to Brazil, and those to the south and west to 
Paraguay. 

The island of Fecho dos Morros (in the Upper 
Paraguay) belongs to Brazil. 

ArT, 2 coy a for the appointment, within three 
months after ratification, of a joint boundary com- 
mission to mark the boundary where needed. 

A third treaty provides for the mutual extradition 
of criminals not natives of the surrendering state, 
and specifies the offences, Political offenders are ex- 
empt from extradition. 

fourth treaty, of friendship, commerce, and navi- 
Siceigie equalizes the civil status of Brazilians and 
araguayans respectively, with that of the citizens of 
the other erg Free trade in national products 
is to be allowed between Paraguay and Matto Grosso. 


On the 81st of March, their Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress returned to the em- 
pire, after an- absence of ten months. In the 
month of April, an epidemic fever, which had 
been travelling along the Lower Amazon since 
1858, extended its ravages until one-third of 
the population of some towns was attacked ; 
and in Maranhao the Berberi epidemic, which 
made its appearance in 1871, continued, 
though with less virulence, a change of air 
being in most cases sufficient to bring a cure 
or relief. At Parahiba, the yellow fever, 
after having subsided, reappeared at the end 
of March among the shipping. On shore per- 
nicious fever was common. An unknown epi- 
demic visited three towns, carrying off 13,000 
out of 18,000 inhabitants. 

A new Cabinet was formed on the 20th of 
April. The Chambers were reopened May 
3d, on which occasion the Emperor, in his 
speech, promised various reforms, especially 
in the mode of elections, recruiting the army 
and the National Guard. Senator Ribeiro da 
Luz was appointed Minister of Justice on the 
19th of the same month, and on the 21st the 
Chamber of Deputies adopted, by 50 votes 
against 49, a motion of the opposition. The 
Emperor on the following day dissolved the 
House, and ordered new elections for the 18th 
of September. About the same time, the Rio 
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Grande Hydraulic Company was chartered, 
with a capital fixed at $200,000, and power to 
raise it to $250,000. The object of the com- 
pany is to supply the city of Kio Grande with 
potable water. 

The traffic on the Sdo Paulo Railway was 
frequently interrupted by land-slides, which 
seriously damaged the road. 

An insurrection of fifty slaves took place, 
on a plantation some thirty miles from Rio de 
Janeiro, whence a body of police was sent, 
who succeeded in capturing one-half of the 
number in two or three days, and the remain- 
der in about a week. 

The elections for members of Congress be- 
gan in August, and were attended with much 
agitation and disorder, especially in the north- 
ern provinces; the troops were called out, 
and some bloodshed ensued. 

A decree was issued during the course of 
the year, granting permission to the Presby- 
terian congregation of Rio de Janeiro to in- 
corporate and hold real estate, with demise to 
the New York Presbyterian Missionary So- 
ciety, in case of the dissolution of the congre- 
gation. The decree was hailed with almost 
universal approbation. 

A definite contract with the Brazilian Navi- 
gation Company, for the transportation of the 
northern mails, was signed on the 25th of Sep- 
tember by the Director-General of Mails, and 
by the representatives of the company. By 
the terms of the contract, the headquarters of 
the company were to be transferred from New 
York to Rio de Janeiro. Half the capital has 
been subscribed in the empire, and the vessels 
fly the national flag; so that, to all intents and 
purposes, this enterprise is Brazilian. The 
Beaton contract for the introduction of immi- 
grants was assented to by the imperial Gov- 
ernment, with some amendment, however; 
the obligatory number of immigrants is re- 
duced to 5,000, and the Coffee Estates Com- 
pany, formed in London for carrying the con- 
tract into effect, will now receive £6 per adult 
on embarkation, and 120 milreis—$60—on his 
arrival in Brazil, together with free transport 
on subsidized steamers and railways. The 
company will likewise receive an annual bonus 
of $15,000 for a term of five years. This con- 
tract, by far the most liberal yet granted, 


“proves how earnest the Brazilian Government 


is, in its wish to secure foreign population. 

The discovery of coal on the Amazon, near 
the port of Manaos, the seat of management 
of the Amazon Steam Navigation Company, 
attracted considerable attention, and it must 
eventually prove of immense advantage to 
steam-navigation, when steamers commence 
to ply between Bolivia and Brazil via the Ma- 
deira. In anticipation of the success of the 
latter enterprise, the formation of a new 
Brazilian province in the basin of the Madeira 
was spoken of.. 

The result of the general elections was the 
return of 83 Ministerial Conservatives, 24 pro- 
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slavery Conservatives, 10 Liberals, and 5 
Deputies of unascertained political complex- 
ion: total, 122. So great a reduction in the 
Liberal ranks of the Deputies was regretted, as 
the Liberals are the advocates of general re- 
form, and would, if in strength, have assisted 
the proposed improvement of the election 
laws: those returned are exclusively from the 
two great provinces of Rio Grande do Sul and 
Minas Geraes, and the small one of Ceara. 
The large majority of the ministerial party in- 
dicates how completely the empire has ac- 
cepted and is prepared to carry out the prin- 
ciple of gradual emancipation, and to support 
the policy of careful and temperate reform. 

A railway was talked of to connect the 
provinces of Minas Geraes and Rio de Janeiro 
by a junction with the Dom Pedro II. line; and 
a branch to connect the Sio Paulo line with 
the same metropolitan railway was likewise 
under contemplation; while surveys of lines, 
from the termini of both Pernambuco and 
Bahia railways to points on the San Francis- 
co Rivery, were contracted for. 

The journals of Rio de Janeiro teem with 
announcements of concessions and privileges 
for every imaginable purpose; many of which 
are simply devices of speculators to launch 
companies for their private gain, or futile vi- 
sions of projectors; but they, nevertheless, in- 
dicate a tendency toward material improve- 
ment, and a readiness on the part of Govern- 
ment to assist the nation in all useful under- 
takings. Several new orders and titles were 
conferred by the Emperor during the second 
half of the year. A controversy which arose 
toward the close of 1871, between the*Brazil- 
ian and Argentine Governments, seemed for a 
time likely to remain unsettled without appeal 
to arms. Brazil, after the Paraguayan War 
was terminated, made treaties concerning 
boundaries and a war indemnity with Paraguay 
without the intervention of either of the other 
members of the triple alliance treaty of May 
1, 1865. Against that movement the Buenos 
Ayres Government protested, and a note from 
the Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. 
Tejedor, gave great offence in Rio de Janeiro, 
and war seemed inevitable. But General Bar- 
tolomé Mitre, the Argentine envoy extraor- 
dinary, assured Dom Pedro’s Cabinet that no 
offence was intentionally offered in Dr. Teje- 
dor’s note, an assurance which was corrobo- 
rated by another note to that effect from the 
latter minister himself. This explanation be- 
ing accepted, friendly negotiations were begun, 
which terminated in the restoration of cordial 
relations between the two conntries, and the 
mutual decision that the Argentine Republic, 
following the example of Brazil, should settle 
boundary questions by separate treaty with 
Paraguay. 

Strikes had penetrated into Brazil, and were 
suspending industry at the founderies in Bahia. 

In Rio Grande do Sul the public-spirited 
Baron de Maué was making arrangements for 
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planting an agricultural colony on a part of his 
estate, and reorganizing a vast establishment 
for preserving and exporting meat. 

New coal-fields, easily workable, are said 
to exist in the province of Santa Catharina. 

BROWN, Davin Patt, an eminent and elo- 
quent lawyer and author, of Philadelphia, born 
in Philadelphia, in January, 1795; died there, 
July 11, 1872. He received a very thorough 
classical and literary education, studied law, 
was admitted to the bar in 1816, wrote largely 
for periodicals, and published several dramas, 
which were put upon the stage with very good 
success. He soon, however, devoted himself 
to his profession, and was for many years the 
ablest criminal lawyer in Philadelphia. His 
eloquence and his thorough “knowledge of 
criminal law made him very popular in all im- 
portant cases. Throughout his whole career, 
he retained his strong attachment to litera- 
ture, and he was greatly in demand as an ora- 
tor on public occasions. Mr. Brown was a 
zealous advocate of antislavery principles, at 
a period when there was a strong opposition 
to them in Philadelphia. ' His published works 
were; “ Sertorius, a Tragedy ;”’ ‘‘ The Prophet 
of St. Paul’s, a Melodrama;” “The Trial, a 
Tragedy;”’ “Love and Honor, a Farce; ” 
“The Forum, or Forty Years’ Full Practice at 
the Philadelphia Bar,” 4 vols., 8vo, 1856-759 ; 
and “‘Speeches and Orations of David Paul 
Brown,” 4 vols., 8vo, 1859. 

BROWN, Joun Porter, an American diplo- 
matist and Oriental scholar, for about forty 
years connected with the U. 8. embassy to 
Turkey, born in Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1814; 
died of heart-disease in Constantinople, Tur- 
key, April 28, 1872.° He went to Turkey in 
1832, accompanying his uncle; Commodore 
Porter, who was in that year appointed the 
first American minister to the Porte, and whose 
son is now admiral of the United States navy. 
Although ‘then ‘only eighteen, Mr. Brown 
had already served for some years as a mid- 
shipman in the American Navy, but, possessing 
a rare linguistic talent, he applied himself at 
once to the study of Oriental languages and 
literature, and with such success that for many 
years he has been regarded as one of the most 
accomplished Orientalists in Turkey. Within 
a twelvemonth of his arrival, he was able to 
discharge the duties of assistant dragoman, 
in 1836 was promoted to the post of first 
dragoman, and, in 1858, secretary of lega- 
tion, which he held till his death. During 
this long term of service, he represented his 
Government nine times as chargé @affaires ; 
first, in 1843, during a vacancy in the legation, 
and, for the last time, during the recent inter- 
val between the departure of Mr. McVeagh, 
and the arrival of Mr. Boker, the present min- 
ister. One of these interregna was rendered 
memorable by the incident of Koszta, the Hun- 
garian refugee, who, in 1853, was seized by 
the Austrian authorities at Smyrna, and res- 
cued some days after, by Captain Ingraham, 
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of the United States corvette Dale, which then 
happened to be lying in the bay. As Koszta, 
before going to Smyrna to take passage for 
the States, had given the usual notice of in- 
tended citizenship at the Pera legation, he 
claimed American protection on being arrested. 
But the Austrian consul at once sent him on 
board an Austrian frigate in the harbor, and, 
thereupon, Captain Ingraham applied to Mr. 
Brown for instructions, which the latter gave 
in two words: “Take him.” On receipt of 
this pithy order, the commander of the Dale 
gave the Austrian captain three hours to de- 
liver up his prisoner, and, in the mean time, 
prepared for action. Half an hour before the 
time expired, Koszta was given up to the 


_ French consul, and by him to Captain Ingra- 


freshness to the last. 


ham, who sailed just in time to miss a couple 
of Austrian line-of-battle ships, which entered 
Smyrna Bay the next day. For his pluck and 
decision on this occasion, Mr. Brown’s fellow- 
citizens of Ohio presented him with a massive 
service of plate, and Mr. Webster, then Secre- 
tary of State, also warmly approved his con- 
duct. His long residence was, of course, bro- 
ken by several visits on leave to the United 
States—his home sympathies and associations 
with which Mr. Brown kept up with singular 
Besides the publication 
of two locally well-known works—one a very 
learned “History of the Dervishes,” and the 
other a translation of Patriarch Constantius’s 
*“ Ancient and Modern Constantinople,’”’ with 
very valuable notes and appendices—the de- 
ceased gentleman was a frequent contributor to 
the American newspapers and magazines. Mr. 
Brown had been the local head of the Masonic 
order, in Turkey, since the departure of Sir 
Henry Bulwer (Lord Dalling and Bulwer), 
whom he succeeded in 1869, as District Grand- 
Master for Turkey. In this office, as, indeed, 
in his private relations, the extent of his prac- 
tical philanthropy was only equalled by its 
modesty, neither counsel nor pecuniary help 
being ever refused by him in any deserving 
case. In general society, his courteous and 
kindly manner made him a universal favorite, 
while in public life he was equally esteemed 
and respected by all who knew him. Of his 
integrity, nothing more need be said than that 
he has died poor, leaving to his widow and 
adopted son little beyond the heritage of a 
name on which not even forty years of Levant 
official life have left a stain. Not alone the 
American colony, therefore, to which his Joss 
will be great, but Turks, Armenians, Greeks, 
and Europeans of nearly every nationality, 
will hold in kindly and respectful remembrance 
the name of John Porter Brown. 
BROWNELL, Henry Howarp, an American 
author, poet, and soldier, born in East Hart- 
ford, Conn.; in 1820; died there October 80, 
1872. He was from an eminently gifted family, 
his father, Dr. Pardon Brownell, and his uncle, 
the late Bishop of Connecticut, being’ especially 
distinguished for intellectual ability. He was 
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educated at Trinity College, Hartford, and, we 
believe, studied law, but his tendency to liter- 
ary pursuits was so strong that he never at- 
tempted the practice of the law to any extent. 
His tastes were poetical, and his wide and 
thorough culture aided his genius in giving 
scope to his poetic fancies. A little volume 
of lyric poems, published by him as early as 
1850, gave evidence of rare power and brilliancy. 
For a time he turned his attention to other 
fields of literary labor, which, if less inviting, 
yet offered a fairer prospect of remuneration. 
He wrote a history of the War of 1812, giving 
special prominence to the naval portion of the 
war, and two or three other books of a some- 
what similar character. At the opening of 
the late war, his whole soul was absorbed by it ; 
he entered first the army, and then the navy, 
as a volunteer, was a participator in the naval 
battles of the Gulf, and the Lower Mississippi, 
and became the intimate friend and private 
secretary of that noble hero, Admiral Farragut. 
He was with Farragut at that famous fight 
in Mobile Bay, and his poem, ‘“*The Bay 
Fight,’ which subsequently gave the title to 
his volume of war lyrics, was the finest de- 
scriptive poem of the war. Mr. Brownell had 
the dramatic power of Robert Browning, in a 
large degree, and a rare humanity which soft- 
ened and rendered beautiful all the creations 
of his fancy, all the transcripts of his large and 
varied experience. He was a genre poet; he 
caught his inspiration directly from common 
things, and rendered them enduring and sub- 
lime in the spirited and picturesque forms in 
which he embodied them. As the war grew 
in dignity and scope, so grew his poems. He 
never annoyed the world with a too frequent 
enunciation of the guorum pars fui, but it was 
evident that he always wrote of what he knew, 
and what he had seen. He wrote ‘in strong, 
broad American ; sometimes his language was 
not gracious, but it had meaning; even the 
rough expression of the tyro soldier bent into 
poetic form under his facile pen. , 

BRUNSWICK, a duchy of the German Em- 
pire. Duke, Wilhelm, born April 25, 1806, 
assumed the government in 1831, his brother, 
the reigning Duke Karl, having been declared 
by the German Confederation incapable of 
governing. Area, 1,400 square miles; popula- 
tion in 1871, 311,819. Capital, Brunswick, with 
a population, in 1871, of 57,883. In the budget 
for the financial period from 1870 to 1872, 
revenue and expenditure were estimated at 
7,196,400 thalers each. Public debt, in Decem- 
ber 1871, 12,765,768. 

As Duke Wilhelm, his brother, as well as the 
dethroned Duke Karl, is without heirs and al- 
ready sixty-six years of age, it is the common 
expectation that at his death the ducal line of 
Brunswick will become extinct. In 1871 the 
Diet of Brunswick requested the Government 
of the duchy to take, conjointly with the Diet, 
all the necessary steps for guarding the inter- 
ests of the country in the case of a sudden 
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vacancy of the throne, and to apply to the Im- 
perial Government of Germany for a guar- 
antee of their measures. In a rescript dated 
May 9, 1871, the state ministry of Brunswick 
replied that a legal uncertainty as to the right 
of succession did not exist, and that the fun- 
damental laws of the country up to 1832, and 
the family agreements, were now, as before, 
valid. The ministry denied that the situation 
was in any way changed by the dethronement 
of the Sige house of Hanover, and only 
thought it desirable that provisions should be 
made for the temporary administration of the 
duchy, in case the lawful sticcessor should be 
prevented from entering at once upon the 
government. It proposed, therefore, that the 
- Diet should appoint a committee which might 
further discuss the important question with 
the Government. The Diet then proposed to 
the Government to ask the German Emperor, 
in the case of a vacancy of the throne, to take 
charge of the Government of the duchy to the 
time when the lawful successor of the present 
duke would be installed. The Diet and the 
Government were unable to agree upon any fur- 
ther steps. In December, 1872, the Government 
officially notified the Diet that according to the 
will of the duke, and the family laws of the 
ducal house, the ex-King of Hanover, or his 
son, would inherit the duchy. The organ of 
Prince Bismarck at once severely attacked the 
decree of the Brunswick Government, and at 
the close of the year 1872 the Brunswick suc- 
cession question was considerably agitating 
the diplomatic world. It was believed that 
the Prussian Government would favor the suc- 


‘studying cutaneous diseases, 
tice in New York City in November, 1832, and 
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cession of one of the sons of Queen Victoria to 
the vacant throne. 

BULKLEY, Henry Daaeert, M. D., a phy- 
sician and author of New York City: born in 
New Haven, Oonn., April 20, 1808; died 
in New York City, January 4, 1872. He 
was fitted for college in his native city, and 
graduated from Yale College, in 1821. He | 
was engaged in mercantile pursuits in New © 
York City for six or seven years after grad- 
uation, and then returned to New Haven 
to study medicine under Dr. Knight. He re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. in 1830, and soon 
after went to Europe for further advantages, 
and spent some time in the hospitals of Paris, 
He began prac- 


his clientage, which was early a large one, 
continned to increase until his decease. He 
was especially an authority in cutaneous med- 
icine, and one of the first in the country to 
lecture on these disorders, delivering several 
courses of lectures in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and the first to establish a dis- 

ensary in New York City for their treatment. 
Besides his connection with several other dis- 
pensaries, he was appointed in 1848 attending 
physician to the New York Hospital, which 
position he held until his death. He occupied 
at different times the presidential chairs of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, the New 
York County Medical Society, etc. In 1846 
and in 1852 he published editions of COaze- 
nave and Schédel, on “‘ Diseases of the Skin,” 
and in 1851 edited Gregory on ‘“ Eruptive 
Fevers.” 


OC 


OALIFORNIA appears to advance in mate- 
rial prosperity, and the condition of her af- 
fairs shows a marked increase and expansion. 

The number of immigrants, for permanent 
settlement within her boundaries, is considered 
as less by far than her climate and the vastness 
and variety of her resources seem to entitle 
her to. No State in the Union is better known 
abroad as a place inviting immigration, al- 
though this knowledge is connected chiefly 
with her mines of precious metals. This scan- 
tiness of immigration, as compared with the 
almost steady tide pouring into other States of 
the Union, less favored by Nature, is attributed 
to a want of care on the part of the State her- 
self, as she has not appointed Special Commis- 
sioners for that purpose, nor agents, to reside 
at the proper ports. : 

Within an area embracing 120,000,000 acres, 
or about four times as much as the State of New 
York there are, in California, some 40,000,000 
acres of arable land ; of which, according to the 
report of the Surveyor-General, 2,670,671 acres 
were under cultivation in 1870, This number 
was increased to about 2,800,000 in 1879, 


Mining, agriculture, and the raising of sheep 
for wool, are the chief objects of industry in 
the State. The product of the mines this 
year, owing to an abundant supply of water, 
which allowed them to be more extensively 
worked, and new ones started, is set down 
at $25,000,000. This is considerably more 
than during several preceding years. This 
interest, which engrossed the attention of the 
people in the State almost exclusively at first, 
and continued for many a year to be their 
chief occupation, has steadily declined since 
the opening of the mines in Nevada, though 
these also are mostly worked on account of 
people residing in San Francisco. ‘They re- 
gard the gold-crop gathered in both places as 
one. The yield in Nevada, whose population 


-is reckoned at 41,836, has been increasing of 


late in very remarkable proportions. From 
$13,000,000 in 1869, it grew to more than $25,+ 
000,000 in 1871, and is set down at $40,000,000 
in 1872. Vaipes 

The wool-crop, in 1872, is placed at 25,000,- 
000 pounds; and its return in money at $10,- 
000,000. 
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Agriculture, properly so called, is very ex- 
tensively pursued in its several branches, and 
assuming each successive year vaster dimen- 
sions, both in the raising of fruit-trees and 
small grain, above all of wheat. Besides fur- 
nishing the people with a supply for home con- 
sumption, there are considerable quantities 
left for export. 

The grape-crop, in 1871, when a large num- 
ber of new vines came into bearing, was better 
than in the previous year; though it was in- 
jured to a very great extent by frost and grass- 
hoppers. These two seem to be the greatest 
dangers threatening the grape in California. 
The quantity destroyed by them in 1871 was 
estimated equal to the yield of 600,000 gallons 
of wine. The value of the surplus of wine for 
export, from the vintage of 1872, is estimated 
at $1,000,000. 

The “California Vine Growers’ and Wine 
and Brandy Makers’ Association”’ held a meet- 
ing at Sacramento, near the close of February, 
1872, when the Committee on Statistics sub- 
mitted the following figures of the production 
in the State for the four years next preceding: 


1868, Wine, gallons, .....1:....sesceees 1,884,000 
iP UBSANGYS ) 9) LPS orc Seetionts 253,643 
SOO WANG SS ON core hey eros b RONG 2,636,000 
oe TAD, 169,811 
1870, Wine,” 1... 20 ETI 8,800,000 
Bh RPA NRE TS Soh iD Sait A ae ia els 157,050 
Dk NU ADC SM on” Ree nsa hes ae wininied Mains 6,000,000 
Et. D TOMTOM ne ire tae was alh'oe po, oittc 200,000 


The committee estimate the wine of 1872 at 
thirty cents per gallon, the brandy at $1.50, 
and say that table-grapes were sold to the 
amount of $600,000, making a gross yield to 
the vineyardists of $2,700,000, exclusive of 
grapes wasted, or used for home consumption. 
The price of the wine and brandy to consum- 
ers out of the State is three times as much as 
the grape culturists receive. 

The raising of wheat surpasses in extent all 
other agricultural products in the State. In 
1863 she had no wheat for export, but, to sup- 
ply the wants of her people, imported consid- 
erable quantities from Chili. Crops sufficient 
for home consumption, and more, were subse- 
quently obtained, and the largest of any previ- 
ous year was that of 1870, when the export 
amounted to 6,000,000 sacks. In 1872, which 
has been avery good season, the surplus wheat 
for export has reached 12,000,000 sacks ; 
the amount of money to be realized from its 
sale being estimated at from $20,000,000 to 
$24,000,000. 

There are three wheat-farms in the San 
Joaquin Valley, with areas respectively of 
86,000 acres, 23,000 acres, and 17,000 acres. 
On the largest of these farms the wheat-crop 
for 1872 is reputed to be equal to an average 
of forty bushels to the acre, the yield running 
up on some parts of the farm to sixty bushels. 
The product of this farm for the year is 1,440,- 
000 bushels. The boundary on one side of 
this farm is about seventeen miles long. At 
the season of ploughing, ten four-horse teams 
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were attached to ten gang ploughs, each gang 
having four ploughs—or forty horses, with as 
many ploughs, were started at the same time, 
the teams following in close succession. Lunch. 
or dinner was served at a midway station, and 
supper at the terminus of the field, seventeen 
miles distant from the starting-point. The 
teams returned on the following day. The 
wheat in this immense field was cut with 
twenty of the largest reapers, and thrashed 
and put in sacks. It would require over forty 
ships, of medium size, to transport the wheat 
raised on this farm to a foreign market. Even 
the sacks required would make a large expen- 
diture in the surplus of money of most farmers. 
Touching the product of the two other farms, 
the average is not much below that of the ~ 
first. There are thousands of tons of wheat 
which cannot be taken out of the valley before 
winter, and must remain over as dead capital, 
or, what is nearly as undesirable, will only 
command advances at heavy rates of interest. © 

The raising of cotton has begun to engage 
the attention of agriculturists in California ; 
some portions of which are said to be well 
adapted to its growth. It was estimated that, 
about 1,000 acres of Jand were devoted during . 
the year to the culture of this plant. 

Notwithstanding its copious rains, Califor- 
nia is subject to drought. With a view to 
counteract its injurious effects by the employ- 
ment of artificial means, and thus facilitate the 
operations of agriculture, a law was enacted 
by the Legislature, providing for and regulat- 
ing irrigation. The provisions are applicable 
to all the counties, except four, in the State ; 
the substance of the act being summarily as fol- 
lows: “It authorizes the formation of irriga- 
tion districts to which one system of irrigation 
is applicable, and authorizes the appointment 
of trustees, the assessment of benefits, the 
levying and collection of taxes, and the con- 
demnation of water needed for the district. 
It recognizes irrigation as a public pursuit, 
and gives it the benefit of the use of the pub- 
lic treasury. Fresno, Tulare, Kern, and Yolo 
Counties, are excluded from the operations of 
the act.” 

The aggregate amount of all the industrial 
products of California for this year, allowing 
$20,000,000 of the gold-crop in Nevada to be 
on her account, was estimated at $80,000,- 
000, against $61,000,000 in 1871, and $53,000,- 
000 in 1870, 

The means of transportation for passengers 
and merchandise within the State and connect- 
ing with those without, as also along the coast, 
are furnished by. several railway lines which, 
chartered separately at the time of their con- 
struction, are now. merged into one corpora- 
tion, owned, it is said, by three persons. This 
company keeps also a number of steamers on 
a water-route of many hundred miles. A list 
giving the names of the said railways, and 
showing their capital stock and amount actu- 
ally paid in, as taken from the reports of the 
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proper officers and the sworn statements of 
the heads of the company, presents the follow- 
ing results: 


Central Pacific Railroad Company. 
“Total capital stock.......... $100,000,000 
UMD fis aecasacdnch> odes $54,283,190 


12,000,000 


ee 


200,000 


8,404,800 


d 
Stockton & Visalia Railroad Com- 
io Capital stock.......... $5,500,000 
Actually gt BED seria ha ald wisi Sima ese mi Kinane a0 


936,600 
71,802 


Actually paid in........ 0. cesses cess ener cece 4,800 
San Pablo & Tulare Valley Rail- 
road. Capital stock........... $38,750,000 
Actually paid in .... 0.6... es eee seeecesences 
Terminal Railway. Capital stock, $4,000,000 
Actually paid in............ cece cece cece sere 
Northern Railroad Company. Cap- 
ital stock $8,400,009 
Actually paid in.......... eee sees ents oe eee 


15,030 
27,500 


FOES IES Ee £3,050 
Total cash actually paid in.............. $75,964,772 


Since these statements were made, more of 
their ve tapi stocks have been paid in, to 
swell this amount to the round sum of.... $80,000,000 

To this add amount of bonded and floating 
Gebt, AS ADOVE.... se eeecceceeeeeceevesccee 


Total cost as per above statement....... . $192,000,000 

The earnings and expenses on five of the 

roads in 1871, as stated in their reports, were 
as follows: 


Earnings Expenses. 
Mentral PACIIC. §....'c6. be deecdee $8,000,000 | $8,351,000 
California Pacific............... 800,000 1,172,000 
San Francisco & Northern..... 150,000 128,000 
Southern Pacific................ 650,000 500,000 
Sacramento Valley............. 130,000 134,000 
PORAL cas aa seg aoNacaele nea $9,730,000 '$10,285,000 


The expenses of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, as above set down, are said ‘“‘not to in- 
clude the interest due to the Government; ”’ 
which would show it to be in arrears to the 
amount of the interest above the excess of the 
expenses over the earnings. 

The length of roads built and in complete 
working order within the State in January, 
1872, as compared with the extent of her 
superficial area, was in the proportion of one 
mile of railway for every 204 miles of area. 

From the report of the Assembly’s Commit- 
tee on Railroad Fares and Freights, published 
in February, 1872, it appears that the rates 
per mile, charged by the railroad for the trans- 
portation of merchandise to different points of 
destination, are remarkably various, although 
the starting-place is the same: ‘The rate on 
ordinary merchandise from San Francisco to 
Modesto is 3.9 cents per ton per mile; to 
Marysville, 3.15 cents; to Sacramento, 2.6 
cents ; to Colfax, 4.22 cents; and to Truckee, 
7.3 cents. Intermediate rates vary from three 
“i 15 cents, which is the maximum allowed by 

aw. : 
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On the Sierra Nevada the charge for trans- . 
porting freight is seven times as much per 
mile as in the valleys, owing to the extraor- 
dinary additional expense which the company 
must sustain for working that part of the road, 
and for the frequent repairs of all sorts to be 
made on the tracks worn out by the immense 
strain. A train of cars which requires one 
locomotive to run on a level, takes five to be 
dragged up the mountain-side. 

The taxes paid on the railroad property in 
the State amounted in 1871 to $132,290.04. 
Of this sum, $90,773.36, or more than two- 
thirds, represent the taxes on property located 
in only five counties intersected by the main 
line of the Central Pacific Railroad, namely, 
the counties of Alameda, Nevada, Placer, 
San Joaquin, and the county and city of Sacra- 
mento. 

The contest about Goat Island, which had 
been carried on for some time between this 
powerful corporation and the citizens of San 
Francisco (the former endeavoring to get pos- 
session of the island, and locate there the 
terminus of their roads, the latter striving to 
prevent the realization of their design), was 
renewed in the present year with increased 
energy and determination. Seeing the impor- 
tance attached to the matter, the vigorous 
means employed by each to carry their point, 
and the excitement prevailing among them, 
this contest, and the meeting of the parties 
for an amicable adjustment of their differences, 
and its result, may perhaps be regarded as the 
greatest event of 1872 in California. 

Goat Island is in the midst of the bay of 
San Francisco, at nearly an equal distance from 
that city and its opposite shore at Oakland. 
It is the property of the Federal Government, 
and used as a military station. The railroad 
company, regarding the island as a desirable 
place for their operations, resolved to locate 
on it the terminus of their roads, and join it 
by a bridge to San Francisco. They therefore 
caused a bill to be introduced into the Lower 
House of Congress giving them a grant or 
lease of the island for that purpose. This de- 
mand and project were met by the citizens of 
San Francisco with decided opposition, both 
because they held the company bound to locate 
the terminus of the road within the city, as a 
condition on which they had contributed to 
aid in its construction, and because, upon the 
judgment of experts, the building of the con- 
templated bridge from Goat Island to. San 
Francisco must necessarily obstruct the free 
passage of the tide-water, and seriously injure, 
and in time destroy, the present harbor. 

The bill was not finally acted upon at the 
session of 1871. It was taken up again in 
1872, and its passage urgently pressed in be- 
half of the company, a large number of influ- 
ential persons outside and within the House 
strenuously working for it; prominent among 
whom were the representatives from Califor- 
nia. The excitement in San Francisco was 
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then intensified to the higliest degree; the 
grounds of opposition to the measure were the 
company’s attempt to break the compact, the 
injury to the harbor from the intended bridge, 
and chiefly the apprehension that the location 
of the terminus at Goat Island would cause it 
gradually to grow into a city, whither would 
also be transferred a large proportion of the 
business now transacted in San Francisco. 

This apprehension seems not to have been 
ill founded. Within six weeks after the intro- 
duction of the bill at Washington, in March, 
the market value of real estate in San Francisco 
declined 25 per cent., and it was anticipated 
that, in case of its passage by both Houses of 
Congress, the depreciation would reach 75 per 
cent. f 

On the 6th of April, 1872, a number of citi- 
zens met and appointed a committee of seven, 
enjoining them to select, from among the prom- 
inent residents of San Francisco, one hundred 
persons belonging to every department of trade, 
to be organized into a committee representing 
the citizens, “for the purpose of considering 
the interests of San Francisco in respect to 
railroads, etc., and report a form of organiza- 
tion at a future meeting.” The meeting took 
place at the Chamber of Commerce on the 
17th of the same month, when the Committee 
of Seven presented their report. This docu- 
ment contained a list of 143 names of well- 
known residents, unanimously selected ; organ- 
ized them into an association to be styled 
“The Committee of One Hundred;” nom- 
inated their officers, consisting of a president, 
two vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treas- 
urer; and proposed the names of twenty-nine 
members to act as an executive committee, 
“‘whose duty should be to arrange and execute 
the business of the association, and whose acts 
should be subject to the approval of the gen- 
eral committee.” The president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer, were ex-officio 
members of the Executive Committee. This 
report was unanimously adopted by the asso- 
ciation at the said meeting. It also adopted 
by acclamation the following preambles and 
resolutions, setting forth the causes of the or- 
ganization and the purpose intended to be ac- 
complished by its action: 

Whereas, The Central, Western, and Southern 
Pacific Railroad Companies have received enormous 

nts of land and subsidies of bonds and mone 
from the Federal Government, from the State of Cal- 
ifornia, from various counties of the State, and from 
the city of San Francisco, which grants and subsidies 
were more than sufficient for the entire construction 
and meupment of ona oe ;. han 

8. is State and ci i i 
railroads large subsidies and valastle Saats of land 
within this city, with the intention and understand- 
that the said roads should make their western 
terminus within the city of San Francisco, and upon 
me ad xe land granted for the purpose in Mission 
hereas, The said companies have obtained large 

nts of land on the opposite side of the bay, 
in front of Oakland, and have directed the entire 
railroad system of the above lines, and all the rail- 
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roads of this coast, toward said last-mentioned 
point, in disregard of the conditions of the said 
compact ; and— 

hereas, The said companies have been, and 
are now, niaking strenuous efforts to obtain trcm the 
Federal Government a grant or lease of Goat Island, 
lying in the bay of San Francisco, midway between 
this city and the Oakland shore, for the purpose of a 
terminus of all. the lines aforesaid, in spite of and 
against the expressed wishes of this city, and in de- 
fiance of the damage and danger to the harbor and 
commercial interests of this port, as conclusively de- 
monstruted by scientific investigations and the judg- 
ment of eminent engineers: 

feesolved, That the city of San Francisco has a 
right to expect, and docs expect, of said railroad 
companies a strict compliance with the terms and 
conditions of the compacts made by said companies, 
to wit: the actual and immediate location of the 
terminus of said roads (now merged into one own- 
ership) upon the sixty acres of land in Mission Bay, 
in this city, and the actual and immediate abandon- 
ment, on the purt of said companies, of any construc- 
tion or proceeding having in view the fixing of such 
terminus at any other point whatsoever. 

Resolved, That the citizens of San Francisco believe 
that the said companies should withdraw from Con- 
gress inmediately all claim, demand, or request, for 
any grant, lease, or privilege of using, or connectin 
said roads with Goat Island, and at once cease a 
further construction of wharves, piers, or slips, in the 
channel of this bay or the terminus of their present 
Oakland wharf or elsewhere. 

Kesolved, That in case the said companies shall 
decline, refuse, or omit to comply with this reason- 
able request, it is the right, the duty, and the pur- 
pose of the citizens of San Francisco to take all law- 
ful measures for maintaining their rights in the 
premises, and to prevent the said: wrongful acts of ° 
said companies. : ; 2 

fesolved, That, if the city of San Francisco should 
be compelled to resort to legal tribunals to assert and 
maintain her rights as against said companies, it 
would be proper and just thatthe grants and sub- — 
sidies conditionally made ‘to said railroads be an- 
nulled and set aside. a a tee 

Resolved, That it is to the interest of San Francisco 
and of the said companies that there should be com- 
plete accord and harmony of action between them; 
and that, to facilitate and aid the requirements of 
commerce, this city should not be, and will not be, 
governed by any hostile or unfriendly feeling toward 
said companies, but should continue to be liberal 
and accommodating, only demanding in return, on 


the part of said companies, the same prompt and 
exact compliance with agreements as would 


e de- 
manded of and accorded by this city. 

Resolved, That it eminently concerns the whole 
Pacific coast, and especially the city of San Fran- 
cisco, that another railroad, connecting the Atlantic 
with the Pacific, and traversing a route free from 
danger of obstruction and delay by severities of 
winter, and having its terminus in San Francisco, 
should be constructed as soon as possible; and that 
this city and the adjoining counties should contribute 
liberally to aid such an enterprise. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of this 
association be instructed to act upon and carry out 
the spirit of these resolutions, and to take such 
measures for so doing as in their judgment may be 
most efficient. - 

feesolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to Leland Stanford and to every member of Con- 
gress, and to the Mayor of St. Louis, and to the 
president of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 

The Committee of One Hundred then pre- 
pared a memorial to Congress, which was 
signed by twenty-five thousand residents of 
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San Francisco, representing, it was said, not 
only ‘‘all the prominent business-men of the 
city,” but “nearly all the voters of every class.” 

In the United States Senate, both of the 
members from California were opposed to the 
granting of Goat Island to the railway com- 


any. 
i! te the Lower House of Congress, the bill 
granting the island to the company had been 
- called up, and on the 22d of April it was final- 
ly put to the vote and passed. 

The Committee of One Hundred, while firm 
in the determination of using all the means in 
their power to prevent the ultimate success of 
the said bill in Oongress, thought it expedient 
to endeavor amicably to adjust the matter, if 
possible. They deputed five of their number 
as a special committee, styled ‘The Oom- 
mittee on Municipal Legislation,” to treat 
with the railroad company. The company 
favorably responded to their overtures. 

After repeated conferences held by the Spe- 
cial Committee with Mr. Leland Stanford, 
who acted in his own name, and in the name 
of his co-partners, a definitive arrangement 
was agreed to. A full report of this nogotia- 
tion and its result was prepared and signed 
by three of the five members of the Special 
Committee on the 14th of August, 1872, and 
submitted by them to the Executive Commit- 
tee on the 23d, at a meeting held for that pur- 
pose. 

The report recommended the adoption of 
this agreement, by showing the benefits accru- 
ing to San Francisco from a realization of the 
objects contemplated in its several articles, as 
follows: 

Artiote I. The abandonment of the demand for 
Goat Island destroys the availability of Oakland and 
its water-front as a terminus for railroads, and the 
eas pea cession of the island to this city, for 
hospital purposes exclusively, would, if acquiesced 
in by Congress, effectually remove forever the pos- 
sibility of future railroad aims in that direction. ‘The 
cession of the island to San Francisco, for such use, 
would, in our estimation, be worth at least a million 
dollars. 

Arriote Il, The construction of the proposed 
shore-line of road to Niles, commencing at Mission 
Bay, and its completion within eighteen months, 
Ww uld, in the expenditure of three million dollars, 
give great activity to iabor and skilled industries, 
and reéstablish, by its anticipated speedy completion, 
the confidence in the future of this city. 

The commencement of the construction at Mission 
Bay would require the expenditure of more than a 
million dollars, in the building of the first ten miles, 
where great difficulties are to be overcome; and the 

ayment of .the proposed subsidy being made by 
aw, on completion of each five miles, and then only 
proportionate to the entire length of the road, the 
amount to be received by the companies for this ten 
miles would be little over one-half the cost of con- 


struction, thus insuring the completion of the re- 
mainder. 

ArtioLe III. The modification of the sixty-acre 
tract is believed to be an improvement upon the 
big system of streets, the blocks being atranged 

y rectangular lines, with the exception of those 
frouting on Fourth Street, which is, and probably 
will continue to be, an important artery to the south- 
ern districts of the county. The concession of the 
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market-places was assented to for the reason that, 
as the city holds them only to be disposed of for 
railroad or commercial purposes, and, as they would 
be practically inaccessible to any other contemplated 
railroad, their pecuniary or other value to the city 
wouid be small, and, if not disposed of by the city, 
might, by some repealing act ot the Legislature, be 
placed beyond her power to control. 

By this article, the injustice of which the railroad 
companies have reason to complain, in’the prohibi- 
tion of access to the water-front, is removed by the 
extension of their two hundred-toot strip along the 
westerly line of China Basin, thus affording them 
the needed nae fq to deep water, and reducing 
the area of the basin by only about four acres. © 

Articte IV. Relating to the issuing of two mill- 
ion five hundred thousand dollars of bonds to aid 
in the construction of the work, is regarded as liberal 
to the companies, but believed by the committee to 
be far less than the pecuniary benefits to be gained 
by the city under the provisions of the agreement. 

ArticLe V. The right of the city to grant the 
use of the lands south of Mission Bay, donated by 
the State to the companies for right of way, and ex- 
tending to San Bruno Point—ten miles—will enable 
San Francisco to assist some other company, with a 
grant ot roadway that would be costly to obtain by 


purchase. The same privilege is secured for the use 
of the bridge across the bay. 
Artiote VI. Stipulates for the permanent loca- 


tion of the terminus of the roads in Mission Bay, 
and that the main business of the Southern Pacific 
road, which has diverged at San José toward Oak- 
land, shall be done over the new line. This will be 
greatly beneficial to San Francisco in fixing the loca- 
tion of that business at the point required by the 
mercantile interests of the city. 

Articte VII. Provides for railroad facilities to 
trade and commerce along the entire city front. This 
was demanded by the committee as an act of justice 
to that portion of the city remote from Mission Bay, 
and upon which burdensome expenses for drayage 
would be imposed if the Mission Bay lands were to 
be made the only point for receiving and delivering 
freight. Its advantages, though not immediate (be- 
ing subject to future but necessary modification of 
the water-front line), will be none the less.beneficial, 
and will, we think, be admitted by all. 

The committee has endeavore , in this negotia- 
tion, to serve fully the interests of San Francisco, 
and, while demanding such concessions from the 
railroad companies as were important to secure, has 
aimed to be just to both parties. 

_ This report is respectfully submitted for your con- 
sideration, with the hope that the terms agreed upon 
will be found satisfactory to your body and worthy 
to be recommended to the people of San Francisco. 

ALFRED WHEELER, Chairman. 

F. W. WATERMAN, 

TYLER CURTIS, 

Committee on Municipal Legislation. 
Dated San Franorsco, August 14, 1872. 


Two among the members of the Committee 
of Five, regarding the amount of subsidy to 
be granted to the railway as too large, did not 
sign the report of their colleagues, but pre- 
sented the following minority report: 

The undersigned, members of the Committee on 
Municipal Legislation, while agreeing to many of 
the suggestions contained in the report made this 
day by said committee, have declined to sign the 
same, for the reason that, in their opinion, the con- 
cessions proposed therein to be made by the railroad 


‘companies are not commensurate with the amount 


of the subsidy proposed to be given to the said rail- 
road companies. J. C. MERRILL, 
WILLIAM SHERMAN. 
Saw Francisco, August 14, 1872. 
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The majority report was approved by the 
Executive Committee, and the proper steps 
taken to execute its provisions by both parties. 
Subsequently, in 1873, the contest was re- 
vived, the details of which will be stated in 
the next volume. : } 

While opposing the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company in reference to the location of their 
terminus on Goat Island, the Committee of 
One Hundred took steps for the construction 
of some competing line to connect San Fran- 
cisco with the Eastern States. Their object 
was, to guard the people against exactions to 
be feared from a monopoly, and to avoid the 
delays occasioned by the natural obstacles to 
the progress of trains on that route in winter. 
In: accordance with one of their resolutions, 
they met in the beginning of May, and ap- 
pointed a Committee of Three to proceed to 
the Eastern States, and collect reliable infor- 
mation concerning the affairs of the Atlantic 
& Pacific Railroad Company, with a view to 
bring about a connection of the city of San 
Francisco with the city of St. Louis, Missouri, 
by a continuous line along the thirty-fifth 
parallel. The commissioners, finding the con- 
dition of the company satisfactory, conferred 
with its managers, and also with the municipal 
authorities of St. Louis upon the subject of 
their mission. The result of their inquiries 
and action was an arrangement entered into 
between the city of San Francisco, the city of 
St. Louis, and the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad 
Company, to continue the said line to San 
Francisco. 

Enthusiastic meetings were held in favor 
of this line to accelerate its construction; but 
the enthusiasm seems to have then subsided, 
farther investigations having produced a dis- 
trust in the scheme. 

No general election for State officers took 
place in California during the year; but the 
presidential campaign has afforded occasion for 
action to the political parties. 

A Republican Convention was held at Sacra- 
mento on the 25th of April, and delegates were 
nominated to the Philadelphia Convention. It 
also adopted the following resolutions unani- 
mously : 


Resolved, That we have a firm and abiding faith in 
the principles of the Republican party, and point 
with pride to its achievements, bellowing that the 
party which brought order out of chaos, saved and 

reserved the nation, is alone worthy of administer- 
ing its affairs in the future. 

Resolved, That we fully and heartily indorse the 
wise, patriotic, just, and economical Administration 
of U. 8. Grant ‘as President of the United States ; 
and that our delegates to the National Convention are 
hereby instructed to use all honorable means to se- 
cure renomination, he being the unanimous 
choice of the Republican party of the State of Cali- 


ornia. 

Resolved, That the delegation from California to 
the National Convention at Philadelphia vote as a 
unit for a candidate for Vice-President. 


A Democratic State Convention assembled 
at San Francisco on the 20th of June, nomi- 
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nated delegates to the Baltimore Convention, 
and adopted the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That the best interests of the nation 
require a change in the administration of the Govern- 
ment, and all good citizens should disregard the pre- 
judices and differences of the past, and unite in one 
grand effort to restore the Government to its original 

urity. 

. Resolved, That we earnestly condemn and protest 
against the machinations, tyranny, extravagance, and 
corruptions of the Administration of U. 8. Grant, 
which, for lobbying schemes and building up mo- 
nopolies, has no parallel in the history of our country. 

olved, That we fully recognize the patriotism 
and pure motives of the Liberal Reform Republicans, 
and trust that such action may be taken at the Balti- 
more Convention as will result in the hearty codpera- 
tion of all parties opposed to the present Adminis- 
tration, and that we recommend to the consideration 
of the National Democratic Convention the principles 
enunciated in the platform of the Cincinnati Con- 
vention. 

Resolved, That, having an abiding confidence in the 
wisdom and patriotism of the Democratic National 
Convention soon to be assembled at Baltimore, we 
pledge ourselves to give the nominees of that con- 
vention a hearty support. 

Resolved, That we leave our delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention free and untrammelled, believing 
that wise counsels and devoted patriotism will govern 
their action. 


Upon the reading of the report submitted 
by the chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, one of the members of the convention 
said: ‘I move that all that part of the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions pertaining to 
endorsing the Cincinnati, or any other Repub- 
lican platform, be stricken out.” The chair 
declined to entertain the motion, saying, “ It 
comes up on the question, whether the report 
shall be adopted or not.” The third resolution 
passed with the same vote as the others. 

The Republicans met also in convention at 
San Francisco on the 2d day of August, when 
they nominated a full electoral ticket, and 
adopted the following platform : 


' Resolved, That the ne party of California, 
in convention assembled, heartily indorse the dec- 
laration of principles embodied in the pines of 
the National Convention of the Republican party, 
adopted at fevers gree and pone themselves to 
the cordial and united support of the standard-bearers 
there selected for President and Vice-President of 
the United States. 

Resolved, That in U. 8. Grant we recognize the 
patriot, soldier, and statesman, under whose leader- 
ship the Union was preserved, and whose record as 
a soldier is ay equalled by his wise and prudent 
administration of national affairs, by which peace has 
been restored and the Union cemented, the debt and 
taxation greatly reduced, and the national flag re- 
spected throughout the world. f 

Resolved, That in Henry Wilson we hail the true 
friend of labor, whose whole career has illustrated 
that the Republic neg pet true merit in her sons 
who, by their ability, honesty, and worth, commend 
themselves to the confidence of the people. » 

Resolved, That General U. 8. Grant and Henry 
Wilson, by their course in civil life, and by their 

ublic and official acts, have proved themselves to 
e the true, fast, and firm friends of labor and reform. 

Resolved, That the party claiming to be the follow- 
ers of Jefferson and Jackson, that enunciated the 
doctrine of “ principles, not men,’’ having, by the in- 
dorsement of Greeley and the Gincinnati platform, 
made an unconditional surrender of all that was left 
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of its olitical principles, it only remains for the Na- 
tional Republican party to consign it, with its unholy 
coalition, to political oblivion forever. 

Resolved, That the Republicans need no “ new de- 
parture,” and have no faith in that so-called liberal 
reform which involves the desertion of true and tried 
leaders, or abandonment of the principles of repub- 
lican government and the rights of man. : 

Resolved, ‘That we fully concur in the opinion of 
Horace Greeley, that General Grant never has been 
beaten and never will be, and propose to ‘fight it 
out on this line’? until November, when said pre- 
diction will be fully realized by the verdict of the 
American people. 

The German citizens of San Francisco 
held two mass meetings on the 17th and 
98th of August, in favor of the Republican 
candidates for President and Vice-President. 
Both meetings were reported as having been 
very largely attended, enthusiastic, and ad- 
dressed by numerous speakers. The meeting of 
the 17th gave expression to its political senti- 
ments in the following preamble and resolutions: 


Whereas, The German-born citizens of our country 
most ardently desire the welfare, prosperity, and per- 
etual continuance of this republic—their adopted 
‘atherland—and the preservation of our own free 
olitical institutions, as well as our peaceful and 
ppy relations with all foreign countries ; and, 
whereas, the great National Republican party has, b 
the abolition of slavery and the adoption of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, established a republic in 
its real meaning, free and equal to all men; and 
whereas, we recognize the services of those who re- 
mained true to these Republican 1 piensdl e in war, 
as well as in pees who defended these principles 
with the sword as well as the pen, and who caused 
our beloved new fatherland to be to-day united, free, 
great, and mighty ; and whereas, in the event of the 
election of Greeley and Brown, we consider the rights 
and liberties of the people endangered by the intro- 
duction of, to us, distasteful temperance and Sunday 
laws: therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the German-born citizens of San Fran- 
eisco, here assembled— 

1. That we accept with pleasure and pride the plat- 
form of the great National Republican party, as pre- 
sented to the people by the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion ; and we recognize in the nomination and election 
ef Grant and Wilson the future preservation of our 
adopted fatherland. 

9. That we denounce the alliance of discontented 
Republicans with Democrats and secessionists, ‘as 
unnatural, and portending danger to our republic. 

3. That we pledge ourselves to use, during the 
coming campaign, all our energy, and all honorable 
means, to defeat a party supported by such elements 
as Tweed, the New York Tammany, Jeff Davis and 
secessionists, and drifting to anarchy and increase 
of the national debt. 

4, That we now organize a German-American 
Grant and Wilson Club for the coming campaign, 
and for the pee of uniting all German-born Re- 

ublicans of our State; and we, therefore, earnestly 
invite every German, having the interest of his adopt- 
ed fatherland at heart, to join and aid us, by word and 
deed, in this just and noble cause. 


A new apportionment of the State, for elec- 
tion purposes, was proposed to the Legisla- 
ture at the session of 1872, and defeated. This 
result was condemned, it is said, by all the Re- 
publican and independent press in the State, 
with one exception. It was characterized as 
unjust, and as brought about by fraud and the 
employment of other undue means. In San 
Francisco it was asserted that, by the present 
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system, their representation in the State Legis- 
lature was less than their due proportion. 

The State Asylum for the Insane is over- 
crowded. In order to supply the deficiency 
of room, three commissioners were appointed 
to select a proper site whereon to erect a build- 
ing for a branch asylum. They decided to lo- 
cate it on a spot situated about a mile and a 
half from the town of Napa, and bought for 
that purpose a tract of 207 acres of land, at a 
cost of sixty dollars an acre. The selection was 
regarded as an excellent one for the purpose 
intended, and the price of the land moderate. 

The instruction of youth seems to be care- 
fully attended to in California, and with marked 
success. 

The Territory of Arizona, in the welfare of 
whose inhabitants the people of California feel 
great interest, has been frequently subject to 
depredations and massacres at the hands of 
the Apache Indians. The commission of these 
outrages was repeated in the beginning of 1872. 
Under these circumstances, the Legislature of 
California, at its session, thought proper to act 
on that matter, and both Houses, without a 
dissenting voice, passed the following preamble 
and resolutions : 

hereas, We are fully assured that the following 
statements are true: 

That the inhabitants of the Territory of Arizona 
are now, and for years past have been, the victims 
of the most cruel outrages at the hands of the Apache 
Indians. 

That hundreds of them, including women and chil- 
dren, have been murdered by these savages within 
the last few years. 

That neither homes nor property in that Territory, 
outside its principal towns, are safe from savage in- 
eursion, 

That in but exceptional places ean any high-road 
be travelled without great danger. 

That many of the citizens of our own State, while 
poe on business, have fallen victims to these In- 

ians. 

That at no time in the history of that Territory 
have the Indians been more hostile, or the lives and 
property of the people less safe, than within the past 
two months. 

That the nation is rich enough to afford and strong 
enough to enforce protection to its people living in its 
own territory and under its own flag, as wellasthose ~ 
abroad in other lands. 

That, for the murder of the fewest number of its 
citizens, who have been slain by these savages in 
Arizona in any two months in the last two years, the 
United States Government would have declared war 
against every power in Europe, had its citizens been 
so murdered there, for want of proper protection 
from European powers. 

That the feeling and belief is universal on the part 
of the people of this State, and, we believe, of the 
Pacific slope, that, when General Crook was sent to 
Arizona, he was the right man in the right place. 

That he is as humane as energetic, and, if allowed 
sufficient means, and given the diseretion to which 
his experience in the management of Indian affairs 
entitles him, and not interfered with in his opera- 
tions, he will in a brief period arrest this reign of 
terror and blood, and give security to the long-suf- 
ne people of this Territory ; and— 

Whereas, We do most seriously believe that in all 
the land no such prompt and efficient measures are 
required for the protection of our people as in the 
Territory of Arizona: therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Senate, the Assembly concurring : 
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1. That it is the duty of the Government of the 
United States to give the most prompt and efficient 
protection to the people of Arizona against the Apa- 
che Indians; that all attempts to treat with or other- 
wise appease them, until they are made to feel the 
power of the Government, will prove futile in the 
future, as they have in the past, and must result 
only in encouraging these savages to continue deeds 
of carnage. ; ‘ 

2. That in no other way can this protection be so 

romptly and efficientiy extended to our, suffering 
Brethren in Anzona, as by furnishing General 
Crook with ample means, and by giving him the 
largest discretion in the course to be pursued toward 
the savages. 

8. That the President of the United States be and 
he is hereby urged and implored to prevent further 
interference with the military operations of General 
Crook, otherwise than by aiding his designs, until 
these savages are subdued, and the people of Arizona 
are made secure in their life, homes, and property. 

4, That his Excellency the Governor of this State 
be requested to telegraph these resolutions and the 

reamble to the same to the President of the United 

tates ; that he cause to be sent copies of the same 
to each of the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress of the Pacific States and Territories, and to 
each of the Governors of the same; and that our 
Senators in Congress be instructed, and our Repre- 
sentatives be requested, to urge upon the Govern- 
ment at Washington such action in the premises as 
is indicated by these resolutions. 

The total vote of the State, at the presidential 
election in November, was 95,861; of which 
President Grant received 54,044; Mr. Greeley, 
40,749; and Mr. O’Conor, 1,068. For mem- 
bers of Congress the vote was as follows: 


District I. Charles Clayton, Republican...... r..-- 11,988 
si William A. Piper, Democrat..... Sey re 883 


Cisvton’s MAJOTILY. ..ccccscaccenens seas 1,055 
“ TI. H. Frank Page, Republican,........... 13,803 
Paschal Coggins, Democrat............ 12,819 
Page's MAIOTIY: «2,0 cF. sn caeaees hve aee 984 
* III, John M. Coghlan, Republican.......... 13,105 
J. K. Luttrell, Democrat............... 14,033 
Luttrell’s majority .........0......000- 928 
“ TY. Sherman O. Houghton, Republican.... 10,391 
E. J. C. Kewen, Democrat............. 9,012 
Houghton’s majority.................+- 1,379 


According to the Federal census of 1870, 
the total number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in California was 38,984, using 604 
steam-engines, with 18,493 horse-power, and 
271 water-wheels, with 6,877. horse-power. 
The total number of hands employed was 25,- 
392, of whom 24,040 were males above 16, 873 
females above 15, and 479 youths. The total 
capital employed was $39,728,202; wages, 
$13,136,722; materials, $35,351,193 ; products, 
$66,594,556. The total number of church or- 
ganizations was 648 ; edifices, 582; sittings, 
195,558; property, $7,404,235. The leading 
denominations were: 


DENOMINATIONS. Organizat’ns,| Sittings. 

Nel i OR SIENA a RM 60 
Christian SONS Ct tasb oake ee ec'eley se 80 yt 
Congregational..................... 40 11,915 
EEE SS ee ee 45 8,095 
MP RGEES Fo nclt wire ase sie's W000 q 3,610 
MED ois a otinb adword ude chs 0's. 184 43,035 
Presbyterian....................... "9 21°798 
Roman Catholic................2..; 160 66,640 


The total number of libraries was 1,617, 
with an aggregate of 474,299 volumes. Of 
these, 878, with 314,674 volumes, were private ; 
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and 744, with 159,625 volumes, other than 
private. The total number of newspapers was 
201, with a circulation of 491,903; copies an- 
nually circulated, 47,472,756. There were 33 
daily, with a circulation of 94,100 ; 4 tri-week- 
ly, circulation 9,500, 4 semi-weekly, circulation 
2,700; 140 weekly, circulation 298,603; 1 semi- 
monthly, circulation 300; 17 monthly, cireu- 
lation 82,200; 2 quarterly, circulation 4,500. 
ARAFA, Micnart Henry, an Italian mu- 
sician and musical composer, born in Naples 
November 28, 1785 ; died in Paris July 26, 1872. 
He received his first instruction in music at 
the College of La Nunziatella, and subsequently 
entered the Conservatoire of Loretto. He 
was in the army of Joachim Murat, attained 
the rank of captain of hussars, and was in 
the Russian campaign of 1812. After the res- 
toration of the Bourbon branch at Naples, 
Carafa retired from military service, and re- 
sumed his career as a composer. His first 
work was ‘Il Vascello d’Occidente,” at the 
Fondo, Naples, in 1814, followed by the * Ge- 
losia Corsetta” in 1815, ‘‘ Gabriella di Vergi” 
in 1816, ‘Iphigenia in Tauride” in 1817, and 
in subsequent years, ‘‘ Adele di Lusignano,” 
** Berenice in Siria,” ‘“‘ Elizabetta,” and * Gli 
due Figari,” all brought out in Italy. In 1821 
he went to Paris, and at the Opéra Comique 
produced “Jeanne d’Arc,” succeeded by the 
‘“ Solitaire’ in 1822, the libretto by Planard. 
The “ Solitaire” was the most popular of his 
operas. Scribe and Mélesville supplied him 
with the libretto of the ‘‘ Valet de Chambre” 
in 1823. In the following year “ L’ Auberge 
Supposée”” appeared. His next venture was. 
at the Académie Royale de Musique, in 1825, 
with ‘‘ La Belle au Bois Dormant.” He eom- 
posed for Naples, ‘“Tamerlane;” for Rome, 
‘La Cappriciosa ed il Soldato” and “‘ Eufemio 
di Messina,” and ‘“‘Abufar” for Vienna. In 
1825 he had “ Tl Sonnambulo,” for Milan, and 
in 1826 ‘Il Paria,” for Venice. He then’ 
ceased to write for his native country, and in 
1827 his three-act opera, ‘‘ Masaniello,” was 
represented at the Opéra Comique in Paris, 
which work, full of beauty as it was, was ex- 
tinguished by Auber’s *‘Muette de Portici.” 
His prolific pen did not, however, cease; ‘t Vi- 
olette” and *‘Jenny”’ followed. In 1829 he 
set Sir Walter Scott’s romance, ‘‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” for the Italian Opera in Paris, 
and in this ‘‘ Nozze di Lammermoor ” Madame 
Sontag was the Lucia. He selected another 
of Scott’s novels, “‘La Prison d’Edinbourg,” 
for the Salle Favart in 1833. The music allot- 
ted to Effie and Jenny Deans was much ad- 
mired, and there was a fine finale to the sec-. 
ond act. His other operas were ‘* L’Orgie,” 
“Le Livre de l’Ermite,” “ L’Auberge d’Au- 
ray,” “Une Journée de La Fronde,” ‘La 
Grande Duchesse ;”’ his last opera was “ Thé- 
rése,” in 1838. He composed, at the request 
of Rossini, some ballet music, when the French 
version. of ‘“Semiramide” was produced at 
the Grand Opera-house, for the sisters Carlot- 
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ta and Barbara Marchisio. COarafa was natu- 
ralized in 1834, and was the successor of Le- 
sueur as Member of the Institute. He was also 
named Professor of Composition at the Con- 
servatoire. His operas had the defect of not 
being original, but he has left some charming 
compositions, and he wrote well for the voice. 

CARTWRIGHT, Perer, an eccentric but 
useful Methodist preacher and author, born 
in Amherst County, Va., September 1, 1785; 
died at his home, near Pleasant Plains, San- 
gamon County, Ill., September 25, 1872. His 
father was a soldier in the Revolutionary War, 
and about 1790 removed with his family to 
Logan County, Ky. In his autobiography he 
thus describes the condition of affairs in the 
rude district where his boyhood was passed: 
‘‘ When my father settled in Logan County, 
there was not a newspaper printed south of 
Green River, no mills short of forty miles, 
and no schools worth the name. Sunday was 
a day set apart for hunting, fishing, horse-rac- 
ing, card-playing, balls, dances, and all kinds of 
jollity and mirth. Wekilled our meat out of 
the woods, wild, and beat our mea! and hominy 
with a pestle and mortar. We stretched a 
deer-skin over a hoop, burned holes in it with 
the prongs of a fork, sifted our meal, baked 
our bread, ate it, and it was first-rate eating 
too. Weraised, or gathered out of the woods, 
our own tea. We had sage, bohea, cross- 
vine, spice, and sassafras teas, in abundance. 
As for coffee, [am not sure that I ever smelled 
it for ten years. We made our sugar out of 
the water of the maple-tree, and our molasses 
too. These were great luxuries in those days. 
We raised our own cotton and flax. We water- 
rotted our flax, broke it by hand, seutched it ; 
picked the seed out of the cotton with our fin- 
gers; our mothers and sisters carded, spun, and 
wove it into cloth, and they cut and made our 
garments, bedclothes, etc. And when we got 
on a new suit thus manufactured, and sallied 
out into company, we thought ourselves ‘ so big 
as anybody.’” The Methodist preachers had 
just begun to make “ circuits” in that section, 
and Rev. John Lurton obtained permission to 
hold public services in Mr. Cartwright’s cabin 
whenever he touched there on his rounds. 
After a few years a conference was formed, 
known as the Western Conference, the sev- 
enth then in the United States. In 1801 a 
eamp-meeting was held at Cane Ridge, at 
which nearly two thousand persons were con- 
verted. Peter was then a wild, wayward boy 
of sixteen, fond of horse-racing, card-playing, 
and dancing. He was soon convicted of his 
sinfulness, but resisted the good influences 
which surrounded him for some time, plung- 
ing more recklessly than ever into his wild and 
wicked life, until, after a night’s dance and de- 
bauch at a wedding some miles from his fa- 
ther’s house, he felt deeply convicted and be- 
gan to pray. He sold a race-horse he had, 
burned his cards, and gave up gambling, to 
which he was greatly addicted, and, after 
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three months’ earnest seeking, he, too, was 
converted. He immediately started out to 
preach as a “local,”. but was soon (in 1803) 
received into the regular ministry, and or- 
dained an elder in 1806 by Bishop Asbury. 
He had done effective work about sixty-seven 
years. In 1823 Mr. Cartwright removed 
from the Cumberland district and travelled 
through Illinois in quest of a home, settling 
the year following in Sangamon County, at 
that time peopled only by a few hardy and en- 
terprising pioneers. After afew years he was 
elected to the Legislature, wherein his readi- 
ness at reply and resolute spirit made him the 
victor in many contentions into which he was 
drawn. He soon retired from politics and ever 
afterward devoted himself exclusively to the 
duties of his ministry. He attended annual 
conferences with almost unfailing regularity 
for a series of years, and was always a con- 
spicuousmember. Year after year he attended 
camp-meetings, finding his greatest happiness 
in the good fruits which followed his preach- 
ing. He was a delegate to numerous general 
conferences, and retained his interest in the 
spread of religion to the last. He was, from a 
very early period, a zealous opponent of sla- 
very, and was rejoiced when the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was rid of all complicity 
with it by the division in 1844. He was for 
more than fifty years presiding elder in the 
Church, which he saw rise, from 72,874 mem- 
bers when he joined it, to nearly one million 
and three quarters when he left it to receive 
his reward. He was apowerful preacher and a 
very laborious pastor. He was quaint and eccen- 
tric in his habits, and in his style in the pulpit 
and out, and was possessed of a fund of humor 
and humorous experiences which always gained 
favor and popularity wherever he went. . He 
was for manv years contemporary with Bishop 
Asbury. His “ Autobiography,” published in 
1856, is, we believe, his only published work, 
except some pamphlets long since out of print. 

CATLIN, Grorer, an American artist and 
author, born in Wilkesbarre, Luzerne County, 
Pa., 1796; died in Jersey City, N. J., Decem- 
ber 22, 1872.. After he had received a good 
academical education, his father sent hin to 
Reeves’s Law School, in Litchfield, Conn. 
There young Catlin remained for two years, 
bending all his energies to the mastery of law. 
Then he proceeded to Philadelphia, where he 
practised in his profession two years; but, 
notwithstanding his legal studies, he had for 
several years devoted his leisure moments to 
the art of painting, for which he had always en- 
tertained a passionate admiration, long before 
he left his father’s roof. . Art was his idolized 
profession. So strong did his passion for art 
become that he finally abandoned the law, and 
came to New York, where he was soon en- 
gaged in the painting of portraits and minia- 
tures. In 1829, being then thirty-three years 
old, Mr. Catlin had his attention called to the 
fact that the pure American race was disap- 
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pearing before the march of civilization. He, 
therefore, resolved, if possible, to rescue from 
oblivion the types and customs of the unfortu- 
nate Indians. From that moment dated the 
commencement of his life-study, to which he 
clung through the remaining years of his ex- 
istence, in good or evil fortune. In 1831 Mr. 
Catlin, though discouraged by his friends and 
by the Government, accompanied Governor 
Clark, of St. Louis, then Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, in a Western tour among the 
Winnebagoes and Menomonees, the Shawnees, 
Sacs, and Foxes, and with these interviews 
began the series of his Indian paintings. After 
the close of the “‘ Black Hawk War,” he visited 
Black Hawk and five of his warriors, prison- 
ers, at Jefferson Barracks, where he painted 
their portraits. In the following year he de- 
scended the Missouri River, from the mouth 
of the Yellowstone to St. Louis, in a canoe, 
with two men, a distance of two thousand 
niles, steering it the whole way with his own 
paddle; and in that campaign visited and 
painted the Mandans, Crows, Blackfeet, K’nis- 
teneux, Assiniboins, Minataries, Riccarrees, 
Sioux, Puncas, and lowas. During these voy- 
ages he was the correspondent of the New- York 
Spectator. These letters and others, written 
during subsequent trips to the West, were 
collected and published in 1841, the volume 
being entitled “ Catlin’s Life among the North 
American Indians.” The artist’s anxiety to 
procure faithful and complete portraits of all 
the Indian celebrities, and of representatives 
of every well-known or obscure tribe, led 
him into many dangers, and he travelled thou- 
sands of miles in a bark canoe and on horse- 
back. He visited nearly every State in the 
Union, and was, doubtless, the best-informed 
man in the world on Indian life and customs. 
He married and went to Europe in 1840, tak- 
ing with him his collection of paintings, which 
he exhibited in London for three years. He 
afterward went to Paris, where his wife sud- 
denly died, leaving three daughters who are 
yet living, while the French Revolution turned 
him out ‘neck and heels,” as he expressed it 
in his book. In 1852 he sailed to Venezuela, 
and for several years was employed in explor- 
ing the innermost parts of South America, 
interviewing scores of tribes of wild Indians, 
“Last Rambles in North and South America,” 
from his pen, is a graphic description of his life 
in the wildernesses of those countries. He 
also wrote a little book entitled “Lifted and 
Subsided Rocks of America,” based on his ob- 
servations made during his travels. A very 
valuable work, ‘North American Folio,” con- 
taining twenty-five plates of hunting-scenes, 
was published by him in London. He also 
prepared, some years since, a little volume 
entitled “Keep your Mouth Shut; or, The 
Breath of Life.” His books possess very con- 
siderable merit, and his paintings, though, per- 
haps, not ranking among the highest speci- 
mens of the limner’s art, are yet of great value 
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as faithful portraits of a fast-departing race, 
and views of landscapes, which, under the 
progress of civilization, are already undergoing 
a rapid transformation. They will be of in- 
calculable worth by-and-by in an historical 
point of view. His works descriptive of In- 
dian life, and his adventures among the tribes 
both of North and South America, are also 
valuable, both for their graphic delineations — 
of the Indian character and their unswerving ~ 
fidelity to real life. In the autumn of 1871, his 
collection, comprising five hundred portraits 
and landscapes, was exhibited in New York 
city, and a movement has been set on foot by 
the artist’s friend, Gen. J. G. Wilson, for its 
purchase and preservation in the Central Park. 
CENTRAL AMERICA (Cenrro-Amfrioa) 
comprises five independent republics: Guate- 
mala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica. In the city of La Union, Re- 
public of San Salvador, Central America, on 
February 17, 1872, the ministers plenipoten- 
tiary of four of the Central-American States, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras, and San 
Salvador, united in conference, with a view to 
establish the bases of the union of the Central- 
American States, conformably to the desires 
of their respective governments; to protect in 
an effectual manner the interests of Central 
America, and of each one of the high contract- 
ing parties; preserve and maintain peace be- 
tween them, and within each of the republics, 
as the best means of insuring prosperity at 
home and respect abroad; to extend and sus- 
tain republican principles, guarantee the au- 
tonomy of Central America, and the integri- 
ty of its territory against the aggressions and 
pretensions of all foreign powers, and to de- 
fend the sovereignty of each one of the States, 
and, finally, to promote every branch of prog- 
ress, moral, intellectual, and material. The 
representatives, having duly conferred to- 
gether upon the various subjects of their im- 
portant mission, agreed upon certain stipula- 
tions, the chief of which were as follows: 


Arrticte I. The Central-American Republics en- 
gage to preserve intact the autonomy and integrit 
of the Central-American territory, so that none o 
the Governments, for any motive or pretext, shall 
make any sale, cession, or alienation whatever, 
which might affect the sovereignty or diminish the 
respective territory ; nor admit annexation to, or the 

rotectorate of, any government or foreign power. 
ie this resolution are not comprehended voluntary 
territorial arrangements by whom it may concern, 

rovided always that these be with Spanish-Amer- 
ican States ; but, should any of the republics be vio- 
lently deprived of her rights, it shall be the duty of 
the other Central-American States to assist in an 
efficacious manner toward revindication, making 
common cause with the State aggrieved. 

Arr. II. No other form of government than the 
republican shall ever be established or permitted in 
Central America, 

Art. II. The a gS of peace in the Central- 
American Republics is one of the strictest duties of 
their respective governments and peoples, and all 
disputes which may arise between them, no matter 
what may be the motives thereof, shall be settled by 
the mediation of the other Governments that had no 
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part in the question. In case of non-agreement, the 
mytter will be submitted to the arbitral judgment of 
the Central-American authority about to be estab- 
lished, or to a tribunal of arbiters composed of the 
representatives of the neutral Central-American Gov- 
ernments. The infringement of this principle shall 
be considered as a crime of treason against the Cen- 
tral-American Union. 

Art. IV. Rebellion in Central America, against 
the lawfully-constituted authorities, is a treasonable 
crime against the Central-American Union. 

Art. V. The duration of the presidential term 
shall be uniform in all the Central American Repub- 
lics, without immediate reélection, or any extension 
whatsoever. All infractions of this principle will be 
violations of the national pact. 

Art. VI. No one can be a slave within Central- 
American territory. Should a Central-American 
come to possess slaves in a foreign country, he 
thereby loses his nationality and the protection of 
the laws of Central America. . 

Art. VII. Central America guarantees to all its 
inhabitants the imprescriptible rights of public 
meetings, associations, petitions, liberty of printing, 
of writing, of instruction, and of industry, conform- 
ably to the respective laws of each republic. 

rt. VIII. Every citizen of any of the Republics 
of Central America may acquire the rights of citizen- 
ship in all the others by expressing his wish to do 
so before any government pan dey and such pe- 
tition shall not necessarily deprive him of his primi- 
tive citizenship. 

Art. IX. The right of asylum is recognized for 
immigrants or political exiles of all nationalities, in 
all the Central-American Republics; with some re- 
strictions, however, tending to protect the interests 
of the Government of the exile’s country. The ex- 
tradition of political offenders is prohibited. 

Arr. X. Literary, academical, and military titles, 
conferred in one of the Central-American Republics, 
_ shall be recognized in the others. 

Arr. XI. The civil and criminal legislation and 
procedure shall in future be the same in all Central 
America, save the modifications required in each 
particular State. 

Art. XII. Confiscation is abolished in Central 
America. 

Art. XIII. Property is inalienable; and entails 
cannot hereafter be established in the Union. 

Art. XIV. Weights and measures shall be the 
same in all Central America, as well as the weight 
and alloy of coin, which shall follow the decimal 
system for gold coins and for those of silver above 
the value of twenty-five cents, 

Arr. XV. The plan of official primary instruction 
shall be uniform in all Central America, being at the 
same time gratuitous, compulsory, and conformable 
to republican and evangelical principles. 

Art. XVIII. All questions of boundaries, existing 
or that may arise in the future, between the Repub- 
lies of Central America, shall be judged and decided 
upon definitively by the national authority or by the 
collective tribunal of the three States, if the parties 
pe eda: cannot arrahge amicably between them- 
selves, 

Art. XIX. As material ties to establish, foster, 
and develop the union of Central America, the fol- 
lowing are declared to be national undertakings and 
will be carried out, viz. : 

1, The establishment of a line of telegraphs, 
which, starting from the port of Colon, in Colom- 
' bia, cross the territory of Central America, to the 

frontier of Mexico. That part of the telegraph to be 
formed by a submarine cable between Colon and 
Port Limon, in Costa Rica, shall be paid or subven- 
tioned in equal parts by the five Central-American 
Republics. 

2. The construction of a national highway to 
open communication between all the capitals of the 
Central-American Republics, the quality and condi- 
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tion of said road being optional with each State 
within its respective territory. The cost of con- 
struction and repairs of this national road shall be 
paid by each one of these States in proportion to the 
territory traversed by said road. 

8. The establishment of mail-steamers on the 
coast of the Pacific, which, leaving Punta Arenas, or 
any other port in Costa Rica nearer to Colombia, 
shall arrive at Port Champerico or any other in Gua- 
temala nearer to the coast of Mexico, touching at the 
intermediate ports of the Central-American coast. 
The expenses of the establishment and management 
of the aforesaid line of steamers shall be borne in 
equal parts by all the Republics of Central America, 
the use and management thereof being dependent 
solely on the Central-American national authority. 

4, The excavation of an interoceanic canal by 
way of the river known as the San Juan of Nicara- — 
gua, which will be proposed by the Central-Ameri- 
can authority or by representation in common of all 
the States, shall be paid for by subscription or by 
shares among all the |e -American Governments, 
but, should these be unable to furnish the necessary 
funds, subscription or share lists shall be opened to 
all the other Governments of the world, for the pur- 
pose of forming a universal transit, but whose neu- 
trality and keeping shall be exclusively in the hands 
of the Central-American Governments. It is declared 
from now henceforth that the duties of transit shall 
be agreed on by a Congress of Plenipotentiaries of all 
the nations contributing, so that a tariff shall be es- 
tablished, making a difference between and in favor 
of the subjects of those nations that have contrib- 
uted to the undertaking, and those that have not. 
This association once formed, the contributing Gov- 
ernments shall acquire the right, as has been said, 
of dictating 5 3 pega for the preservation and ad- 
ministration of the canal, and the distribution of the 
net profits. Central America will exercise over said 
canal jurisdiction and political sovereignty, guaran- 
teeing to all Governments the neutrality and univer- 
sality of the route. 

Arr. XX. In consequence of what has been agreed 
on in the preceding articles, the Governments sign- 
ing this treaty engage to convoke a National Cen- 
tral-American Congress to frame laws in conformity 
with the bases and stipulations laid down, develop- 
ing and arranging them, and providing for the crea- 
tion and maintenance of the national authority which 
shall give them force. This Congress will consist of 
three principal representatives and an equal number 
of substitutes for each State. 

Art, XXI. This Central-American Congress shall 
have no power to pass any law which would aug- 
ment or diminish the obligations which the present 
pact imposes on each one of the republics takin 
ly therein; but may convoke another Nation 

ongress, to be held after the expiration of four 
years at least, or eight P hae at most, for the purpose 
of altering the bases of union according to the com- 
mon wants and conveniences which experience may 
have shown to be necessary. 

Art. XXII. Besides the functions above enumer- 
ated, the Congress will issue laws for the interior, 
indicate the place of residence of the national au- 
thority to be established, decree the budget for the 
nation as well as its dependencies, agree on the 
means to carry out the enterprises which are pro- 
posed by Central America, authorizing, if needed, 
the national authority to negotiate, either at home 
or abroad, a Central-American loan, sufficient to 
realize them; and, finally, to determine the amount 
of military force necessary for the security and honor 
of the National authority and the preservation of 
order in the population of its residence, which force 
shall not, however, exceed one hundred men. 

Arr. XXIII. All the expenses declared in the 
budget, common to the Central-American nationality 
spoken of in this treaty, shall be paid by all the Gov- 
ernments of Central America in equal parts; as also 
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the cost of the guard of honor of the national au- 
thority. > i 

Art. XXIV. The Central-American Congress will 
meet in the city of La Union, of Salvador, three 
months after the exchange of credentials of this 
pact, and a minority of its members united may dic- 
tate the means for obtaining the presence of the 
others, but the Congress cannot be held with less 
than four-iifths of its members present. The trav- 
elling and daily expenses of the latter shall be de- 
termined and paid by their respective Governments. 

Art. XXV,. In the place appointed for the resi- 
dence of the national authorities about to be estab- 
lished, there shall not exist any other armed force 
than that subject to its orders ; the republic in whose 
territory it 1s located engaging itself to have no 
military jurisdiction over said territory. 

Art. YXVL The Central-American Governments 
oblige themselves to carry out the stipulations of the 
present convention in those points which are, or 
may be, deemed essential for the preservation of 
peace in Central America. : 

Art, XXVII. Even before the exchange of ratifi- 
cation of credentials, all the Governments oblige 
themselves to preserve the peace and avoid disputes 
by employing conciliatory measures; but, if these 
scatial not be sufficient, each one of said Govern- 
ments has full liberty, while such is in prosecution, 
to act as it thinks proper without forfeiting the 
right to carry out, when the time comes, the union 
stipulated in the agreement. 

Art. XXVIII. All and each of the Central-Ameri- 
' ean Republics oblige themselves to lay down, sustain, 
and fulfil all and each of the principles and stipula- 
tions contained in the present pact; any breach of it 
shall be made the subject of the arbitral and collec- 
tive judgment of the Governments or of the national 
authority, which obliges itself to fulfil and cause to 
be fulfilled. 

Art. XXIX, The Governments of the Republics of 
Central America, after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of this treaty, are under obligation to make 
the latter known to foreign Governments with whom 
they are or may be in relations. 

Arr. XXX. The exchange of ratifications of this 
treaty shall take placa in the city of La Union, of 
Central America, within three months from the date 
of the signing thereof, or before if possible. 
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Arr. I. Capital punishment for political crimes is 
abolished in Central America; and there shall be 
established as soon as possible, on one of the islands 
of the Central-American coast, a general peniten- 
tiary for the reception of such criminals as any one 
of the several Legislatures may send thither. 

Arr. II. The representative of the Government of 
the Republic of Nicaragua not having been present 
at this Congress, the minister lenipotentiary of 
Costa Rica will visit the city of Ma , and pre- 
sent to that Government the present pact for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the adhesion of that Government, 
in which case its effects will be equal over all Cen- 
tral America, In case she refuses, the stipulations 
contained in Article XIX,, concerning the establish- 
ment of telegraph-lines, a national highway, and in- 
teroceanic canal, shall remain without effect. 

In witness of the ahove stipulations, we, the afore- 
said ministers plenipotentiary, sign five copies of 
the same tenor in the city of La Union. of Central 
America, under the date aforesaid, and in the fifty- 
first year of the Independence of Central America, 

R. RAMIREZ, J. J. SAMAYOA., 
MAXIMO ARAUJO, MARTIN MERIDA. 


(For further details, see Cosra Rioa, Gua- 
TEMALA, Honpuras, Nicaragua, and San 
SaLvapor.) 

CHEMISTRY. Ozone.—Prof. Croft, of the 
Toronto College, describes in the Canadian 
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Journal his accidental production of ozone in 
the evaporation of syrupy iodic acid over sul- 
phuric acid. When the acid began to erystal- 
lize, the air in the jar which covered the dry- 
ing-dish developed a strong smell of ozone. 
In all cases the solution had been boiled down to 
thin syrup, so that no trace of chlorine or 
nitric acid could possibly remain to act on the 
ozone-paper. It was only when the crystalli- 
zation set in freely that the ozone was evolved 
to a marked degree. It is suggested that this 
ozonification of the air arose from a partial de- 
oxidation similar to that which produces ozone 
when hypermanganates are decompused ; but 
Prof. Croft gives reasons for not accepting this 
explanation, and does not himself attempt to 
account for the phenomenon. 

M. Houzeau has experimented upon the pro- 
portion of ozone met with in pure country air, 
at a height of two metres above the ground. 
Taking the specific gravity of ozone at 1.658 
(according to Soret), he ascertains that country 
air contains a maximum of z,s/555 of its 
weight, or, og4ya9 Of its bulk of ozone. As 
regards the origin of the ozone, he supposes it 
to be due to atmospheric electricity, constantly 
acting in the manner of a huge-sized condenser, 
between the soil and the clouds. 

. A simple apparatus for the production of | 
ozone, with electricity of high tension, is de- 
scribed by Prof. A. W. Wright, in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Science. It may be used in 
connection with any electro-machine. The 
author says: 

If this discharge is made to take place in an en- 
closed space through which air or oxygen can be 
driven, the ozonizing effect of the electricity is 
heightened, and can be utilized. The Bp ten 
which I have employed, and which has afforded very 
satisfactory results, consists of a straight glass tube 
about 20 centimetres long, and having an internal 
diameter of 2.5 centimetres, the two ends being 
stopped with corks covered on the inner side with a 
thin coating of cement to protect them from the ac- 
tion of the ozone. ‘Through the axis of each cork is 
inserted a glass tube of about 5mm. calibre and 7 
centimetres in length, having a branch tube inserted 
perpendicularly at the middle, and long enough to 
permit a rubber tube to be slipped upon it. The 
outer ends of the tubes themselves are closely 
stopped with corks, through which are passed 
eho Hy thick copper wires, carrying suitable ter- 
minals at their inner ends, and bent into aring at 
the others. They are fitted so as to make tight 
joints, but to allow of motion in order to vary the 
distance between their inner ends. One of these 
wires carries a small ball; the other terminates in a 
disk with rounded edge, set perpendicularly to the 
axis of the tube, and so large as to leave an annular 
space of some 2 or 3 millimetres breadth around it. 

he gas is admittted through one of the branch- 
tubes and escapes from the other, after having passed 
through the whole length of the tube. 

In using the apparatus, the wires must be connect- 
ed with the poles of the machine in such a manner 
that the disk becomes the negative terminal, as this 
arrangement gives the greatest degree of expansion 
and diffuseness to the current. On turning the ma- 
chine and adjusting the ball and disk to a peg 
distance, a nebulous aigrette surrounds the latter, 
quite filling the interval between it and the wall of 
the tube, while the part of the tube between the disk 
and ball is crowded with innumerable hazy streams 
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converging upon the positive pole, or simply causing 
the latter to be covered with a faint glow. A cur- 
rent of air or oxygensent into the tube must pass 
through this, and ozone is very rapidly produced, 
and in great quantity. The condensers are of course 
not used with the machine when this apparatus is 
employed. 

M. Widemann, a distiller, of Boston, claims 
to apply ozone for the removal of fusel-oil 
from whiskey—the volatile oil disappearing, 
after contact with ozone, in about twenty min- 
utes. He writesto the Mechanics’ Magazine that 
during the past year he was applying this pro- 
cess (undescribed) to 800 barrels of whiskey of 
40 gallons each, daily. Adding water to Indian- 
corn whiskey, and subjecting it to the same 
process, he transforms it into vinegar, for 
pickling purposes, and at a factory in White 
Plains, N. Y., was making 90 barrels, of 40 
gallons each, of this vinegar, per day. 

Fluorescence.—In a series of papers contrib- 
uted to Poggendorf’s Annalen, Hagenbach 
has given his extensive researches on this sub- 
ject.. The following are his main conclusions: 
All the rays of the spectrum are capable of ex- 
citing fluorescence... As to the extent of fluo- 
rescence in the spectrum, there are cases (as 
that of fluor-spar) in which it only begins in 
the violet after G;. and others (as chlorophyl) 
in which it is spread over the entire spec- 
trum. No fluorescent substance was met with 
which did not fluoresce in the neighborhood 
of the line H. It was proved that, where rays 
excite fluorescence, a corresponding absorption 
takes place; also that the rays called forth 
are never more refrangible than the exciting 
rays. These proportions were first laid down 
by Stokes. The question whether fluorescence 
in the solid state implies fluorescence in a state 
of solution, and vice versa, must be answered 
differently for different substances. Some 
substances fluoresce in the solid state, and not 
at all in solution; some greatly in the one 
state, little in the other; some show strong 
fluorescence in both states; some fluoresce 
little in the solid state, and greatly in solution; 
some fluoresce only in solution. Herr Hagen- 
bach considers it probable that phosphores- 
cence and fluorescence are phenomena differ- 
ing in degree only, not in kind; though fur- 
ther data are necessary to the elucidation of 
this. He finds much similarity between the 
fluorescence spectra and many of the spectra 
of phosphorescent substances. 

Atoms and Molecules.—Dr..S. D. Tillman 
discusses in the American Chemist the much- 
vexed question of the indivisibility of atoms, 
and makes out an apparently strong case for the 
atomic theory. Conceding, however, that at- 
oms are indivisible and indestructible in the 
present order of things, he does not regard 
that fact as precluding the supposition that 
the atom may be a claster of smaller particles 
held together by a powerful affinity, which, 
when counteracted, would leave them free to 
move within a given sphere, and he suggests 
that the relative position of such particles may 
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modify the combining capacity of the atom. 
Moreover, the normal position of such parti- 
cles may determine not only the peculiarities 
of elemental spectra, but prodace other effects 
not dependent on the amplitude of atomic os- 
cillations, thus favoring the inference that the 
atom itself isa receptacle of force. Dr. Till- 
man thus summarizes the present evidence in 
support of the atomic theory : 


1. Atomic Weights—Elements combine in ex- 
tremely minute parts, according to the law of defi- 
nite and multiple proportions. The atomic weight 
of an element is either its equivalent weight, ora 
multiple of it; as such multiple cannot be divided by 
reactions, its weight must conform with the atomic 
number. Whatever changes of position the combin- 
ing weight of an element may undergo in a series of 
molecular metamorphoses, that is to say, however 
many times it may be displaced and replaced in 
chemical combinations, it invariably retains its char- 
acteristic weight. This invariability of weight is an 
essential property of the atom. 

2. Atomic Volume.—Gases unite in equal volumes 
or multiple volumes. If hydrogen be takenas unity, 
the density of each elementary gas is identical with 
the weight of its atom. The atomic volume, deter- 
mined y dividing the atomic weight of a body by 
its specific gravity, has been the means of revealing 
many interesting relations among compounds of simi- 
lar structure, and among many containing different 
components and of unlike structure. 

8. Atomic Heat.—It has been shown by ‘experi- 
ment that quantities of each element conforming 
with its atomic number have the same capacity for 
heat, excepting only carbon, boron, and silicon ; 
these, itis believed, will yet be found to conform to 
the law that the specific heats of all atoms are the 
same. This law is regarded as a direct confirmation 
of atomic weight. 

4, Molecules.—According to the atomic theory, 
chemical forces are brought in equilibrium when at- 
oms combine and form a molecule. Every gas and 
every vapor undecomposed has a density proportional 
to its molecular wei ht. All known molecular com- 
binations and combining proportions are in accord- 
ance with the atomic doctrine. Decomposition by 
electrolysis affords some evidence that the constitu- 
ent parts of a molecule which are simultaneously 
separated are ae to atomic weights. 

5. Atomic Combining Capacity.—The modern doc- 
trine of A and substitutions is solely based on 
the individuality of the atom, without which the 
whole fabric of typical structures must fall. 

6. Isomerism.—The fact that bodies containing the 
same elements, and in precisely the same propor- 
tions, exhibit different properties, has been thus far 
accounted for, only on the supposition that atoms are 
differently arranged in each body. These differences 
in arrangement depend not only on the relative po- 
sition of atoms, but also on the order as to time in 
which they combine; for two or more atoms having 
such precedence over others as to combine first may, 
by that means, form a radical of such permanence as 
to play the part of an atom. Aside from the ques- 
tion of radicals, we may ascertain the number of dif- 
ferent bodies which can be formed from the same 
number of different atoms by an application of the 
mathematical law of permutations. 

7. Homogeneity.—The uniformity of structure and 
appearance of any element or chemical combina- 
tion of elements furnishes the most palpable proof 
of the identity in size and shape of those definite 
parts which we designate as molecules. This homo- 
geneity is retained under different degrees of press- 
ure, thus making it apparent that molecules are not 
only identical in structure, but that they approach 
and recede in precisely the same manner under the 
same conditions. 
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Use of Carbolic Acid.—The value of carbolic 
acid as a disinfectant has been severely at- 
tacked of late. The English Mechanic prints 
an article declaring carbolic acid far inferior to 
common chloride of lime. The effect of the 
former is short, and it does not destroy the 
vitality of infectious germs. The writer com- 
pletely disinfects apartments by stopping up all 
the openings, and placing in different parts of 
the room several plates containing common 
salt and a little vitriol. A chlorine vapor is 
evolved, and the seeds of infection are de- 
stroyed. This opinion of the inferiority of car- 
bolic acid is not shared by most authorities, 
though all agree that its odor is highly offen- 
sive. To overcome this objection, Prof. 
Church prepares the acid for use in the follow- 
ing way: He pours one pound of the best com- 
mercial article of carbolic acid into two gallons 
of distilled water (cold), not permitting the 
whole of the acid, however, to enter into solu- 
tion. The watery solution is siphoned off and 
filtered, and then placed in a tall cylinder, 
and powdered common salt added to it, till the 
salt will no longer dissolve. After awhile, the 
most of the carbolic acid will be found floating 
on the top of the water, and may be skimmed 
off for use. At ordinary temperatures, the 
acid thus prepared has a faint, pleasant odor, 
like that of geranium-leaves. 

The Prevention of Putrefaction.—Dr. F. 
Crace Calvert reported to the Royal Society 
in February his laborious investigations of the 
relative power of various substances to pre- 
vent putrefaction, and also to develop proto- 
plasmic and fungus life. To carry out his ex- 
periments, small test-tubes were thoroughly 
cleansed, and heated to dull redness. In each 
were placed 26 grammes of a solution of albu- 
men, containing one part of white of egg and 
four parts of pure distilled water, and to this 
was added +3455, or 0.026 grammes of each of 
the substances whose action he desired to 
study. The operation was kept up for periods 
ranging from 39 to 80 days, in aroom the tem- 
perature of which varied from 12.5° C. to 
15.5° C., and each day a drop was taken from 
each of the tubes, and examined with a mi- 
croscope having a magnifying power of 800 
diameters. In order the better to show the 
influence of the antiseptics used, he examined 
two specimens at the same time, one of which 
was kept as above described, and the other in 
the open air. A marked difference was ob- 
served in the result, the one kept in the open 
air becoming impregnated with animal life in 
less than half the time required by the other, 
while as many vibrios were detected in the 
former class of tubes in 6 days as were devel- 
oped in 30 days in the latter. Over 30 sub- 
stances, among the acids, alkalies, phosphates, 
sulphocarbolates, and chlorides, were experi- 
mented upon. The following is a tabular state- 
ment of the results, in which the substances 
res grouped according to their chemical na- 

ure ; 
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Days required for 
SUBSTANCES TESTED, _ Dereon, 
‘ Fungi, | Vibrios 
I. STANDARD SOLUTIONS, 
Albumen kept in laboratory for com- 18 12 
Bri8ON ; «:5+4 bilge Raektn Re 
albumen exposed outside laboratory...| None. 5 
Il, ACIDS. 
SulphurOwetagla< ck scws «ag voc ccee scan 21 li 
Sulphurle a61d .55) lou 03 85nd eet es 9 9 
Nitric acid cisot) . onsiteadeses gpibiesae 10 10 
ArseniOne AGG co deoceene daa satel acaane: 18 _ 2 
Acetic BCliwgus ses Poa chassis tee oes 9 30 
Prussia aelay..c tcc tna livteatocbese None 9 
Ill, ALKALIES. 
Canstinngn nfo. o5, foun ceuienes one on a 18 24 
Caustic noted: ;2sthds.s fe 16 26 
Caustic ammonia...........-..00..e000- 20 24 
Caustic lime...............- OR None 13 
IV. CHLORINE COMPOUNDS. 
Solution of chlorine................06- 22 7 
Chloride of sodinm..........-..+.e+e00s j9 14 
Chloride of calcium. ..............0+00: 18 7 
Chloride of aluminium.................. 21 10 
Chloride Of £406. « de> avccasee ster osnslenk 53 None. 
Bichloride of mercury.......... ..+..0e- 81 | None. 
Ohloride of Himes. isd sles cede sean 16 9 
Chlorate of potash...........s..se.se0e- 19 17 
VY. SULPHUR COMPOUNDS. 
Sulphate of lime......-..........0..65 Te aR 9 
Protosulphate of iron..............5....{ 15 q 
BiSHIDHIte Of YING. 5. wok kanes tincsp canes 18 . 11 
Hyposulphite of soda...........+.+-+++- 18 11 
VI. PHOSPHATES. 
Phosphate of soda...........+:eesseeees iv 18 
Phosphate of lime.......... ate view envied 22 
vu. 
Permanganate of potash................ 22 9 
VII. TAR SERIES. 
Oarbouvlo‘acids.ci.ccie. Soa denies None. | None. 
Gresvlic nei di: sass crastavnsis jhiean sisekore sre None, | None 
IX, SULPHOCARBOLATES. 
Sulphocarbolate of potash.............. 1% 18 
Sulphocarbolate of soda........-..-..+4+ 19 18 
Sulphocarbolate of zinc...........+.+++. 17 None. 
Ki 
Sulphate of quinine. -.)....5 2.4. .i..425..5 None 25 
PICTIGACIG $0255 benches Fo sias eae eee ec 19 17 
POpPED atseres nga Seemed tote cpt None 8 
TIrpentine inane. <. disinnsiwacwndas «dente 42 14 
x1. 
CBE COR Terres ast sp them tei tae Minne a kasd 21 9° 


Dr. Calvert also undertook a series of experi- 
ments, substituting gelatine for albumen, con-. 
tinuing these for a period of 47 days. Vibrios 
appeared in 2 days in the standard gelatine so- 
lution, and bacteria after 4 or 5; and, during 
the whole time of the experiment, life was 
far more abundant than in the albumen solu- 
tion. A distinct putrid smell was emitted after 
26 days. With bleaching-powder, it took 20 
days for life to appear, instead of 7 as in the 
case of albumen, while at no time during the 
29 days which remained was life abundant. 
No putrid odor was emitted, but a mouldy one 
could be detected on the thirtieth day. With 
chlorine solution, vibrio-life was only observed 
after 40 days, no putrid or mouldy smell 
being given off at any time. Arsenious acid 
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presented a marked difference in its nature in 
the two solutions; for, although, with albu- 
men, 22 days elapsed before vibrios were 
present, and 18 before fungi appeared, animal 
life was exhibited in gelatine after 2 days, 
and at no time did any fungi exist. 

Preservation of Meat and Vegetables.—A 
new process of preserving alimentary sub- 
stances is described by the inventor, M. Sace, 
in a communication to the French Academy, 
accompanying specimens of meat and vegeta- 
bles so prepared. The food to be preserved is 
placed in a barrel, with layers of powdered 
acetate of soda, in the proportion of one-fourth 
by weight. In winter the temperature must 
be raised to 20° OC. After 24 hours, the bar- 
rel must be turned, and, after 48 hours, the 
process is complete, the salt having absorbed 
the water of the meat or vegetables, which 
may then be headed up in the pickle, or dried 
in the air. 

If the barrels are not full, they are to be filled up 
with brine of one part acetate of soda in three parts 
water. The pickle is evaporated down to half its 
bulk, crystallizing and regenerating for use one-half 
the salt employed. The mother-liquors form an ex- 
cellent extract of meat, representing three per cent. 
of the total weight, and must be preserved and 
poured over the preserved meat, when prepared, so 
- as to restore the original flavor of the fresh meat, 
of which it is otherwise bereft by the retention of 
the potassic salts in the pickle. For cooking, the 
preserved meat must be steeped for from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, according to size, in tepid water, 
containing 10 grammes of sal-ammoniac per litre. 
This salt decomposes the acetate of soda contained 
in the meat, forming salt, and also ammoniacal ace- 
tate, which causes the meat to swell, and restores 
to it the odor and acid reactions of fresh meat. 
The bones also yield an excellent soup. By 
adopting the precaution of simply removing the 
intestines, animals, ete., may thus be preserved 
whole. Fish, poultry, and game, have been so 
treated, with excellent results. Meat may be dried 
in a stove, losing Sed orb in weight thereby, in 
addition to one quarter lost in pickling; but, in gen- 
eral, fish cannot be dried at all. Vegetables are sim- 
ilarly prepared, losing generally five-sixths of their 
weight ; before salting, they should be heated until 
they lose their rigidity. In twenty-four hours they 
may be pressed, and dried inthe air. For use, they 
must be steeped for twelve hours in fresh water, and 
then boiled as if fresh. Potatoes must be steamed 
before salting. Finally, all food thus prepared must 
be kept perfectly dry, as the salt absorbs moisture 
from the air. 

_ Cheap Saline Disinfectants.—After discuss- 
ing the respective merits of a variety of disin- 
fectants for common use, Mr. Sidney W. Rich 
gives the preference, on some accounts, to 
chloride and sulphate of iron, because they 
have all the action of the corresponding alumi- 
na salts, and, besides, they possess the power 
of absorbing the sulphuretted products of de- 
composition. The latter fact places them at 
the top of the list in respect of efficacy. There 
is one objection, however, to the use of the 
iron salts : that, when employed in large quan- 
tities for ordinary purposes, the iron itself is 
likely to be injurious to the vegetation with 
which the fluid or other matter may ultimate- 
ly come in contact. The very best results, the 
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author thinks, are to be obtained from a solu- 
tion containing hydrochlorate of alumina with 
a small quantity of chloride of iron. The hy- 
drochlorate of alumina will serve to do the 
general work of a disinfectant and antiseptic, 
while the iron salt will absorb the sulphuretted 
compounds which arise from the decomposi- 
tion of some kinds of organic matter. 

Arsenic in Paper-Hangings.—Among the 
papers in the Third Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts Board of Health, is one by Dr. 
F. W. Draper, on the evil effects of the use of 
arsenic in certain green colors. He pays 
much attention to the employment of the 
poison in the manufacture of wall-paper. He 
shows that arsenical paper-hangings include 
those well-defined varieties known as un- 
glazed, satined, and flocked. These comprise 
all grades, from the costliest to the cheapest, 
and vary from the plainest surface to the most 
elaborately-figured designs. In some there is 
a small coating of the poisonous article, loose- 
ly applied, either for a perfectly undecorated 
paper or to serve as a ground on which to im- 
-press the figures. In others, any isolated or 
small patterns of foliage contain the green pig- 
ment. Of all the kinds, those which have the 
unglazed surface are most likely to do harm, 
since in that class, the color is only moderately 
adherent, and is removed by the slightest fric- 
tion. The glazed papers are less open to this 
objection, because the process which gives the 


‘polish tends also to fix the pigment more se- 


curely. From such a surface the green dust 
would not escape readily until after long wear, 
or by frequent dusting, abrasions in the glazing 
were produced. The flock-papers occupy an 
intermediate place between the two other 
varieties. The wool constituting the flock is 
generally of a dark-green color, from vegetable 
dyes; and if the arsenical pigment is used, it 
is found in the ground-tint on which the flock 
is laid, or in the green figured foliage formed 
in the intervals. The flock, as primarily pre- 
pared, is not poisonous; but it may become 
so, since it is easily detached from the pa- 
per, and may bear away with it particles of 
the subjacent color. Various analyses have 
proved that the quantity of poisonous color in 
wall-paper is frequently from fifty to sixty 
grains per square foot. In one specimen 
seventy grains, and in another nearly a drachm, 
were obtained. Taking the average of the re- 
sult, it appears that a room of ordinary dimen- 
sions decorated with arsenical paper-hangings 
would hold on its walls considerably more 
than a pound of poisonous coloring-matter, 
containing half its weight of arsenic. The 
author remarks as follows upon the effects of 
this pigment and the health of persons occu- 
pying rooms so prepared : 

Does the presence of this pigment, in such large 
amount, on the walls of rooms habitually occupied 
by day or night, exert any deleterious influence on 
the health of the occupants? Can an agent, avowed- 
ly very poisonous when swallowed, become disen- 
gaged in any way, directly or indirectly, from the 
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surface to which it is but loosely attached, and con- 
taminate the atmosphere to such a degree as to pro- 
duce, by slow but continuous absorption, unmistak- 
able symptoms of injury? There will be those me 
through incredulity or from motives of interest, wil 

cite cases of perfect immunity under such conditions, 
and will maintain that the brilliant color is inert, 
even granting the presence of arsenic, and that there 
is nothing in the paper-hangings in question to 
arouse alarm or suspicion. ‘The alleged cases of ill- 
ness from this cause ought rather, they say, to be at- 
tributed to bad ventilation and otherabuses. Never- 
theless, when the many-recorded and well-authen- 
ticated instances of impaired health, including a 
considerable number which have terminated fatally, 
are examined impartially, little room is left for scep- 
ticism. The cases are too numerous and too un- 
equivocal to be thrown aside, and constitute a mass 
of evidence which cannot well be refuted. — It will be 
unnecessary to cite a great number of these cases 
here. “The columns of the medical and of the gener- 
al press of the last ten years contain the histories of 
numerous instances. 


He then cites a few of the latest or most re- 
markable cases, in which the arsenical wall- 
paper caused serious injury to the health of 
persons. Each case was thoroughly inves- 
tigated, and no room was left for doubt that 
the arsenic had done the mischief. Upon 
removing the paper, or changing the apart- 
ment, the evil symptoms ceased to be mani- 
fested. All green paper-hangings are not ne- 
cessarily poisonous; some may derive their 
color from other pigments than the arsenite of 
copper; only the chemist’s tests can determine 
which of the papers contain arsenic. 

Mr. J. Wallace Young, of Glasgow, referring 
to Dr. Draper’s paper, writes to Nature con- 
cerning some pigments other than greens 
which contain arsenic. He says: 

The pigments were of French manufacture, and 
said to Fe used in calico-printing, and were sent here 
for trial, and rejected for two reasons: 1. Because 
of the large quantity of arsenious oxide present; 2. 
Because colors equally good could be obtained on 
calico by other methods, without the use of that 
dangerous substance and at less expense. The 
names were as follows: 

Bright scarlet pigment.—Contained alumina, ar- 
senious oxide, | aurine. 

Scarlet poneeau.—-Contained carbonate of lime in 
addition to above ingredients. 


Dark green.—A preparation of aniline green and 
arsenious oxide. 


Chocolate and catechu pigment.—Both contained 
arsenious oxide. 

Now, as these lakes were very brilliant, I have no 
doubt they would be found suitable for paper-hang- 
ings. ‘The arsenious oxide is not at all necessary for 
the production of the lake, but is used, I believe, 
solely for the purpose of giving body to the pigment. 

My object in writing is, to warn chemists of the 
necessity of examining for arsenic the bright scarlets, 
reds, and other pigments found in paper-hangings, 
as well as the greens. 


Logwood Test for Alum in Bread.—The 
Ohemical News of May 17th contains a com- 
munication from Mr. John Horsley, giving his 
process of detecting the presence of alum in 
bread. He makes a tincture of logwood by 
digesting for eight hours two drachms of fresh- 
ly-cut logwood-chips in five ounces of methy- 
lated spirit in a wide-mouthed vial and filters 
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it. Then he makes a saturated solution of 
carbonate of ammonia in distilled water. A 
teaspoonful of each solution mixed with a 
wineglassful of water in a white-ware dish 
forms a pink-colored liquid. Bread containing 
alum immersed in this for five minutes or 
so, and placed upon a plate to drain, will, in 
an hour or two, go blue on drying; but, if no 
alum is present, the pink color fades away. If, 
on drying, a greenish tinge appears, that is an 
indication of copper, as carbonate of ammonia 
produces that color, but never a blue. 


As a counter-check for iron, a piece of moist blue- 
colored bread may be drenched with a few drops of 
lacial acetic acid, when that contaixing iron is 
Pledoked of a dirty-white color, but with alum a rose- 
pink or slight buff color will be observed. -Or it may 
e tried another way, thus: Take a piece of the bread 
in its plain state, and, having digested it in dilute 
acetic acid for an hour or so, press out the liquor and 
filter; then put in a lump of carbonate of ammonia, 
and, when all effervescence ceases, add to the clear 
liquor a few drops of solution of sul hide of potassium 
or sodium. If iron is present it will be indicated by 
a dark color, there being no color produced with alum ; 
but the addition of a little tincture of logwood im- 
mediately reveals it. The alumina may be estimated 
quantitatively thus: Take, say, one-quarter of a 
pound of crumb-bread, digest it in a clean basin with 
some dilute acetic acid, and allow it to stand a few 
hours; then break up the mass and pass the liquor 
through a glass percolator, the rim being covered 
with. calico, Ait peri; the percolation two or three 
times till the liquor is clear. Throw in a lump of 
carbonate of ammonia to saturation, and add tinc- 
ture of logwood in excess, when, if alum is present, 
a dark-blue color will be produced, with a flocculent 
blue precipitate on standing a while. Collect this pre- 
cipitate on a filter, wash it off into a dish with dilute 
nitric acid, and evaporate the red liquor to dryness. 
Collect the residue in a small Berlin crucible and 
ee it at a red heat, when a white powder will be 
obtained consisting of alumina, with possibly a little 
lime; treat this with liquor potasse, to dissolve out 
the alumina, mix with a little water, filter, and boil 
with carbonate of ammonia to obtain the pure alu- 
mina. 


Aniline Colors.—Of aniline black, M. Rhe- 
meck declares that a swatch of cotton dyed 
faintly black with that article, forms a good 
test for acids and alkalies, and can be used 
alternately for either without losing its col- 
or. If colored green by an acid and washed 
in distilled water, it_- may be blackened again 
by a very faintly alkaline liquid, such as com- 
mon spring-water. He has analyzed the ani- 
line black known in commerce as lucas black. 
The sample was.a black paste, formed by the 
drying up of aliquid. On filtering and washing 
the powder, there remained, evidently, muriate 
of nigraniline. In the filtrate and washings 
were found ammonia, iron, copper, lime, and 
a little aniline. _The liquor was dark and acid. 
Its acidity is due to hydrochloric (muriatic) 
acid, with a trace only of sulphuric. The mix- 
ture is therefore’ probably muriate of aniline, 
chloride of copper, chloride of iron, and chlo- 
ride of calcium.’ In consequence of this great 
acidity it damages the fibre, and, a large part 
of the material being already combined, the 
result is deficient in body. The hydrochloric © 
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acid used in the preparation of aniline black 
should be from iron, or the color has a gray 
tint. 

The Mechanics’ Magazine speaks very highly 
of Nicholson blue for wool-dyeing. It differs’ 


* from all the other aniline colors in the fact 


that it is not, like magenta, aniline violet, etc., 
the soluble salt of a base insoluble in water, 
but is a base soluble in water of itself, yet 
eapable of forming, in union with acids, col- 
ors and insoluble salts. The base is in itself 
colorless and very pale. To obtain a dye, the 
base already fixed on a fibre must be united 
with an acid. This is effected by passing the 
dyed wool through an acid-bath. Thus, for ten 
pounds of wool, a very dilute solution is pre- 
pared by boiling one to one and a half ounce 
of the dye in pure water; a color-bath is next 


‘prepared, at a hand-heat, in which one and a 


half to two ounces of borax must be dissolved. 
An equivalent quantity of the carbonate of 
potash or soda may be used instead. The borax 
serves to neutralize any traces of acid existing 
in the water or the wool to be dyed (possibly 
also to prevent the working on of certain im- 
purities which may be present in the dye). 
The solution of Nicholson blue, previously 
well filtered, is next added. The goods, pre- 
viou-ly saturated with water, are next entered 
and kept constantly in motion, while the tem- 
perature of the bath is very gradually raised 
to the boiling-point. They are then taken out, 
worked well in water at a hand-heat, and 
passed into the acid-bath, which for ten pounds 
of wool should contain ten ounces of sulphuric 
acid. Here they are worked till the color is 
fully developed. : 

The beautiful red-coloring matter called 
saffranine is to a great extent superseding 
catharinine for dyeing silk and cotton. To 
prepare it, heat in a suitable vessel a mixture 
of two parts nitrite of aniline and one part 
arsenic acid, for five minutes, to a temperature 


‘of 80° to 120° Cent. The contents of the vessel 


are then thrown into boiling water and nenu- 
tralized with chalk. The liquid takes a pure, 
beautiful red. It is allowed to settle, and 
passed through a woollen filter. It is then 
precipitated’ with common salt, which is dis- 
solved in the solution to the extent of five 
times the weight of the nitrate of aniline em- 
ployed. After some time the saffranine pre- 
cipitates, and is collected on a filter, allowed 
to drain, and pressed, when it is ready for use 
or sale. Nitrite of aniline is easily obtained 
by passing a current of nitrous acid through a 
solution of aniline. Starch and nitric acid are 
heated in a retort, when nitrous acid is given 


off. This acid, sufficiently washed, is intro- 


duced into a mixture of aniline, water, and 
common salt. The complete conversion of the 
aniline is indicated by the clear, light-brown 
color passing into a deep chestnut. It is re- 
peatedly washed in water, and then used. 
Platinum-Black.—The usual methods of ob- 
taining platinum-black are attended with much 


trouble. Prof. J. Lawrence Smith informs the 
American Chemist of a new process of making 
the article. He first reduces the platin-chlo- 
rides of the alkaline by hydrogen in common 
street-gas. Then the mass is treated with 
water to wash out the chlorides of the alkalies 
thoroughly; the residue is dried at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 220° F., when it is ready 
for use. ‘The operation can be readily con- 
ducted in a capsule of porcelain or platinum ; 
the platin-chloride is introduced, and covered 
with a circular piece of mica a little smaller 
than the wide diameter of the capsule, with a 
hole in the centre, through which the tube 
conducting the gas is introduced. The capsule 
is then heated by any convenient arrangement 
by which a temperature not exceeding 400° or 
500° F. is obtained, at which temperature it 


can be maintained with a little management ; 


a small Bunsen burner with a rosette can be 
used. If the temperature be too high the 
platinum-black will not be as good as that 
made at a lower temperature. Washing the 
platinum-black, after the chloride is taken out, 
with a solution of caustic potash or soda, and . 
subsequently washing with distilled water, 
may improve the product. 

Commercial Chloral.—Edward R. Squibb, 
M. D., a manufacturing chemist of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., sends a valuable paper to the Chemical 
News, containing his practical observations 
upon the new and powerful agent, chloral. 
He finds that the finest specimens of chloral 
crystallize between 118.4° F. and 123.8° F.; 
those which crystallize at the higher tempera- 


‘ture having the most anhydrous chloral, and 


those which crystallize at the lower tempera- 
ture having an excess of water. Accurately 
hydrated chloral crystallizes at about 118.4° 
F. to 120.2° F. The large crystals contain the 
most watery liquid in their solutions, and there- 
fore soonest deliquesce. They keep best in an 
imperfectly-stoppered, wide-mouthed bottle. 
Small granular crystals which form from the 
melted chloral, when carefully under-hydrated, 
are the best form for convenient practical use. 
An important test of quality for commercial 
chloral is its boiling-point. Chloral should not 
begin to boil fairly below 203° F.; if it does, 
it is too much under-hydrated, and therefore 
too liable to decomposition ; and it should boil 
down to one-half steadily at 206.6° to 208.4° 
F. If it boils off above the latter pvint, the 
indication is that it is over-hydrated and deli- 
quescent. In conclusion, Dr. Squibb remarks 
that, while several of the grades of chloral now 
to be found in the market are worthy of con- 
fidence, they are by no means uniform, but are 
improving in this respect. The enormous 
scale upon which it has been made in Ger- 
many, and the difficulty of reducing this 
scale to meet the reaction which fatal cases 
of poisoning in popular use have caused, have 
overstocked and very much depressed the 
market; and it is to be feared that some of 
this overstock may become decomposed before 
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it can be consumed. The quality should there- 
fore be closely watched, and as soon as a par- 
cel is found to be strongly acid it should be 
rejected. The test of acidity, by means of a 
glass rod, wet with solution of’ ammonia, held 
near the mouth of the bottle, though useful, is 
not entirely trustworthy, and is hypercritical, 
since the vapor of anhydrous chloral, whether 
of itself or by slight decomposition from air 
contact, produces a cloud with ammonia. 

Artificial Butter—The Victualling Depart- 
ment of the French Navy some time ago 
caused experiments to be made upon the arti- 
ficial production of butter, as a substitute for 
the real article, which easily becomes rancid. 
It was observed that cows, kept on a very 
scanty diet, continued to give milk, although 
in very much smaller quantity, and that such 
milk always contained butter; this suggested 
that the butter was due to the absorption of 
the fat contained in the animal tissues, which 
was converted into butter under the influence 
of the milk-secreting glands. This led to ex- 
periments on the splitting up of animal fats, 
and further, to the following process for mak- 
ing butter artificially: Best fresh beef-suet is 
first mechanically cut up, by means of circular 
saws fitted to a cylinder, and is next placed in 
a vessel containing water, carbonate of potas- 
sa, and fresh sheep’s stomachs previously cut 
up into small fragments; the temperature of 
this mixture having been raised to 45°, the 
joint influence of the pepsine of the stomachs 
and heat causes the fat to be separated from 
the cellular tissue: the fatty matter floating 
on the top is decanted, and, after cooling, sub- 
mitted to very powerful hydraulic pressure; 
the stearine is used in cundle-making, and the 
semi-fluid oleomargarine is used for making 
the artificial butter in the following manner: 
50 kilos. of the fat are poured, along with 25 
litres of milk and 20 litres of water, into a 
churn, while there are added 100 grms. of the 
soluble matter obtained by soaking for some 
hours in milk from cows’ udders and milk- 
glands; a small quantity of annatto is also 
added, and the operation of churning then pro- 
ceeded with. The butter thus obtained is 
well washed with cold water, and, if required 
to be kept for a long time, melted by a gentle 
heat, to eliminate all the water. According to 
reports of sanitary committees, as well as of 
the authorities of the Victualling Department 
of the French Navy, this artificial butter is 
really an excellent substitute for genuine but- 
ter, and can be exposed for sale if the vessels 
are marked to distinguish the artificial from 
the genuine butter. 

New Method of obtaining Potassium.—The 
American Chemist prints a note from Prof. A. 
E. Dolbear, relative to anew and convenient 
mode of obtaining potassium, which had hith- 
erto only been procurable by the reduction of 
the carbonate of potash mixed with charcoal, 
heated to a high degree, iniron retorts. Prof. 
Dolbear dissolved some white stick caustic 
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potash of commerce in water, and treated it 
with sulphuretted hydrogen in the way adopted 
for making potassium-sulphide. 
was evaporated until it was solid when cool, 
when the yellowish mass was mixed with more 


The solution 


than its bulk of iron filings and chips, and the - 


whole put into an alembic for distillation. 
The heat of a furnace was applied till the 
alembic was of a bright red heat, and the prod- 
ucts of distillation were received in common 
coal-oil. The product was rather small, as 
some of the potassium-vapor decomposed the 
heated vessel; nevertheless the potassium 
showed itself, when the oil was poured off and 
the residuum turned upon water, by its charac- 
istic ignition and flame. The reaction is sim- 


ple, and may be thus represented: K.8S+Fe= 


FeS+Ko. 

He did not have conveniences for experi- 
menting upon this on a scale large enough to 
test its comparative value; it needs some spe- 
cial arrangements of protected vessels, as it 
violently attacks common crucibles, porcelain, 
and glass. The materials used for thus ob- 
taining it are of the required cheapness, and 
the iron sulphide product can again be used to 
furnish sulpburetted hydrogen for another 
quantity. The author thinks it probable that so- 
dium can be obtained by an analogous process. 


Researches on Alcoholic Fermentation.—The ~ 


eminent French chemist, Prof. J. Dumas, lays 
down the following laws of Nature in the pro- 
cess of alcoholic fermentation, as observed by 
himself: ‘‘ No chemical movement excited in a 
saccharine Jiquor can convert sugar into alco- 
hol and carbonic acid; the simple fermenta- 
tion of a.saccharine liquor and yeast may be 
regulated like any other chemical reaction; 
the duration of the fermentation is exactly 
proportionate to the quantity of sugar con- 
tained in the liquid; fermentation proceeds 
more slowly in the dark and in vacuo ; no 
oxidation takes place during the fermentation ; 
sulphur is converted into sulphuretted hydro- 
gen by the fermentation ; neutral gases do not 
modify the fermentation-inducing action of 
yeast; acids, bases, and salts, can exercise an 
accelerating or retarding, disturbing or de- 
structive, action on fermentation, but the ac- 
celerating action is more rarely observed ; very 
dilute acids do not affect fermentation, but 


acids in larger quantity completely destroy it; 


the same applies to alkalies; carbonated alka- 
lies only impede fermentation when they are 
present in, or added to, the fermenting liquid 
in large quantity; earthy carbonates do not 
interfere with fermentation; neutral salts of 
potassa and of some other bases exert no in- 
fluence upon the process; silicate of potassa, 
borate of soda, soap, sulphites, hyposulphites, 
neutral tartrate of potassa, and acetate of po- 
tassa, may be applied for the physiological 
analysis of ferment and for studying its mode 
of action.” 

Distillation by Cold.—This is the name of a 
process by which the author, Mr. D. H. Smee, 


a 
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proposes to detect and estimate the presence 
of ammonia and other organic impurities in 
the atmosphere with greater ease and preci- 
sion than it can be done by any other method. 
A glass funnel eight or nine inches long is 
closed at the pointed end, supported on an or- 
dinary stand, and filled with ice. Condensa- 
tion of the watery vapor of the atmosphere 
takes place; the dew collects into drops, which 
trickle down the outside of the funnel, and at 
last fall from the point, under which a small 
receiver is placed to catch them. The total 
quantity of liquid collected in a given time is 
measured, and the ammonia determined by 
Nessler’s test. By the method of distillation 
by cold, the author found it possible to distil 
many substances which are decomposed at a 
high temperature. Thus many delicate odors 
of flowers were distilled by placing the flow- 
ers under a bell-glass sufficiently large to cover 
the funnel containing the ice. The odors were 
found to. be more rapidly and completely ab- 
stracted by placing a dish with a little ether 
under the bell-glass at the time of distillation. 
He gives the results obtained in 107 experi- 
ments, together with the atmospheric condi- 
tions prevailing at.the time. The experiments 
were madein a garden, in a bedroom, in hos- 
pital-wards, in the open country, etc. A few 
of the numbers obtained are here given by 
way of example: 


. Fluid collected in | Ammonia in Grains 
Minims. per gallon. nness 

150 1.9712 Erysipelas. 

120 0 1791 Garden. 
55 6.8807 Drains, 
90 2.1000 Bedroom. 
Re 2.9568 Stables. 

150 0.0985 Victoria Park. 


Improved Carbonate of Potash.—In France 
carbonate of potash is made from.the residues 
of molasses after. fermentation, but the prod- 
__uct-has~been found to be injured by the pres- 
ence of the cyanide of potassium. In trying to 
destroy this, the manufacturers formed a car- 
bon of the nature of graphite, which blackened 
the carbonate to a gray shade, rendering it 
unmarketable. By using a new arrangement 
of furnaces this difficulty is now overcome. 
The furnaces are calcining furnaces, and are 
constructed rather differently from our carbon- 
ating furnaces. The working-door is exactly 
opposite the fire-hole, and the fire ‘escapes 
through a flue at the top, just above the work- 
ing door inside. After a certain time the salt 
gets to that point that it will be impossible to 
destroy the cyanides, so as to burn out the car- 
bon completely, without fluxing the salt at the 
same time, because the carbon would be there 
as graphite, and it is quite impossible to burn 
it out at a temperature at which the carbonate 
of potash does not fuse. When it has arrived 
at that stage the furnace-man fills his furnace 
with a thick smoke. He then suddenly opens 
the working-door, which is right opposite the 
fire, and thus burns the smoke throughout the 
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furnace; and it appears asif by a kind of in- 
fection, perhaps by the local heat produced 
right through the salt itself, the cyanide is 
completely destroyed, and also the graphite 
burnt off. The product coming from this pro- 
cess is a most beautiful white carbonate of pot- 
ash of great strength. 

Nitrification.—M. Houzeau has been analyz- 
ing the soil about Tantab, a town situated in 
the delta of the Nile, where a process of nitri- 
fication has for a long time been going on. The 
deep soil of the mounds there is dug up for 
manure, and the surface-soil is also rich in the 
same property. Both soils are of deep guano- 
yellow color, inodorous, tasteless, and neutral 
to test-paper, contain ammoniacal salts and 
nitrates, and yield a red ash free from car- 
bonates. The surface-soil contains a good deal 
of straw, and some green organic matter, soluble 
in alcohol, while the deep or ancient soil con- 
tains only a little straw, and avery little green- 
ish-yellow organic matter; the recent soil has 
13.276 per cent. of moisture, and the older, 
10.719 per cent. Both soils were dried at 110° 
C. per analysis: 


Recent Soil, | Ancient Soil, 

per cent. per cent. 

eine ta cS ae 9.915 4.398 
ay, silicia, oxide of iron, mag- 

- nesium, phos hate tk oe alee t 84.098 89.605 
oluble chloride equivalent to 

chloride of ariethrea TS ARO ; 5.147 4.520 

Sulphate of calcium................ 0.015 0.129 

Nitric acid of the nitrates.......... 0.171 0.949 

Ammonia (already formed)......... 0.039 0.365 

Nitrogen of the organic matter..... 0.620 0.124 

VOGAL eis see ees aceew ts s/sh 100.000 | 100.000 

TLOERL DEUTOOON. oe cteisesscessies 0.696 0.670 


From this table it is seen that in the ancient soil 
half the organic matter has disappeared, and that the 
qpentity of the nitrogen has not changed, but that 
the eee of the nitrate of ammonia has increased 
e expense of the organic matter. 

This investigation exhibits the process of nitrifi- 
cation in the absence of alkaline bases. Had these 
been present, as the editors of the ‘‘ Annales de 
Chimie et de Physique’’ point out, the ammonia 
would, no doubt, have been also converted into ni- 
trates. 

Iron in the Blood.—Experiments, made by 
Dr. Boussingault, upon the constituents of 
blood, have led to the following determina- 
tions, thought to be more exact than any pre- 
viously obtained, with regard to the propor- 
tions of iron: 100 parts of fibrine contain 2.151 
of mineral matter, and 0.0466 metallic iron. 
100 parts of the blood-globules contain 1.325 
mineral matter, and 0.350 iron. 100 parts of 
albumen contain 8.715 mineral matter, and 
0.0863 iron. 100 parts of human blood con- 
tain 0.3 fibrine, 7.0 albumen, 12.7 globules, 1.0 
mineral matter, and 79.0 water. 100 parts of 
cows’ blood contain 0.4 fibrine, 7.4 albumen, 
10.5 globules, 1.0 mineral matter, 80.7 water. 
The large quantity of iron met with in the 
blood-globules is due to the hematosine, 
which, when separated from defibrinated 
blood, is of a deep-brown color, insoluble in 
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pure water, but soluble in water which has 
been rendered slightly alkaline. 100 parts of 
hematosine contain 10.750 of mineral matter, 
wherein are 6.33 metallic iron, equal to 9.043 
peroxide of iron, leaving 1.707 other mineral 
matter. Further research exhibited the pres- 
ence of lime and phosphoric acid in the ash of 
hematosine, which (the ash) was found to con- 
sist, in 100 parts, of 84.121 peroxide of iron, 
13.512 phosphoric acid, and 2.986 lime. 100 
parts of hematosine consist of 89.25 organic 
matter, 9.04 peroxide of iron, 1.45 phosphoric 
acid, and 0.32 lime. 

The Explosion of Detonating Compounds.— 
In his researches on gun-cotton and nitro- 
glycerine, Prof. Abel advanced the hypothesis 
that explosion takes place in detonating com- 
pounds, on the production in most of a certain 
kind of mechanical action depending on their 
properties and constitution. On this theory, 
the heat developed in explosion of the priming 
is not capable of producing the noticeable 
change necessary to instantaneous decompo- 
sition. MM. Champion and Pellet have made 
this theory the subject of direct experiments, 
which are reported in the Comptes Rendus. 
The following is an abstract of their statement: 


First Experiment.—Two glass-tubes were joined 
by a paper band; giving a total length of 2.40, and 
13m. internal diameter. In each extremity was 
placed a little paper boat holding 0.03 grains of iodide 
of nitrogen. The iodide at one end being exploded 
by a heated wire, that at the other immediately ex- 
phodedl also, Gradually increasing the length of the 
tube, it was found possible to explode the same 
weight of iodide in this way at 7 metres distance. 
M. Barbe has experimented similarly with dynamite, 
but he attributes the explosion to the pressure of air 
caused by expansion of gas. To examine this alleged 
influence, a small pendulum, consisting of an elder 
ball ee by a silk thread, was placed 50 centi- 
metres from one extremity of the tube, and the iodide 
at the farther end was exploded. The slight shock 
given to the pendulum was like what would be given 
it by blowing into the tube with the mouth, By di- 
minishing the quantity of iodide, the ball could even 
be kept from striking the upper surface on explosion 
taking place. Ifthe tubes are separated by an inter- 
val of 5 or 6 millimetres, explosion in the above man- 
ner does not take place, unless the quantity of the 
compound is very much increased. The direct ex- 
ene need not be produced within the tube. A 

ittle nitro-glycerine or fulminate of mercury exploded 
waree the mouth of the tube will produce the same 
effect. 

Second Experiment.—Some iodide of nitrogen in a 
moist state was attached with gold-beater’s-skin to 
the strings of a double-bass ; when it was sufficiently 
= T> the strings were sounded with the bow. The 
iodide on the lower jg did not explode. That 
on the string giving the i note exploded, on 
the slightest application of the bow. When the lat- 
ter string was relaxed till it gave s¢ natural, no effect 
was produced by the vibrations. When the sound 
was again raised several notes, explosion took place. 
There appeared to be an inferior limit in the number 
of vibrations necessary, and this was estimated about 
60. By putting the two farther removed strings in 
unison, the explosion caused inthe lower induced ex- 
plosion in the other. No superior limit could be deter- 
mined in the number of vibrations causing explosion. 

Third Experiment.—Metallic plates appeared to 
give the same results as stringed instruments. Two 
Chinese tam-tams were tried, one having a diame- 
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ter of 56 centimetres, and giving véry grave sounds; _ 
the other 47 centimetres, and giving high metallic 
sounds. Small quantities of iodide of nitrogen were 
attached by membranes to the eentre, the cireum- 
ference, and the intermediate parts. On soundin ; 
the larger instrument caused no explosion ; the iodide 
on the other exploded when the vibrations had ac- — 
quired sufficient amplitude. 

Fourth Experiment.—Two parabolic mirrors, of 50 
centimetres diameter, were placed opposite each other 
at a distance of 2.50 m. In the focus of one of them 
was placed a piece of paper, having attached to it (by _ 
gold-beater’s-skin) a few centigrammes of iodide of — 
nitrogen. Another portion of iodide (similarly at- 
tached) was placed between the mirrors. In the 
focus of the second mirror, a large drop of nitro- 
glycerine was exploded; the iodide then exploded in 
the first mirror, while the other portion of iodide 
was notaffected. In these experiments, they remark, 
the heat, produced by the explosion of the nitro-gly- 
cerine, having been concentrated in the other focus, 
caused the explosion of the iodide. According to M. 
Berthelot, one kilogramme of nitro-glycerine ex- 
ploding in a confined space gives 19,700,000 calories ; 
while gunpowder exploding in open air gives only 
644,000 calories. The quantity of nitro-glycerine 
that was necessary to explode the iodide in the above 
conditions was 0.08 grains, and represented 591 cal- 
ories (allowing the detonation to correspond to that 
Bence in a confined space).. The quantity of pow- 

er giving the same number of calories is 0.9 grains ; 
one gramme of powder was then exploded in place of 
the nitro-glycerine, but the result was ni; and it 
required 8 to 10 grammes of powder to produce the 
ead necessary to explosion of the iodide in the other 
ocus. 


Newly-found Substances.—Acridine is the 
name given. to a new derivative from anthra- 
cine, by its discoverers, MM. Graebe and Caro. 
They obtain it by the following process: The 


semi-solid portion of coal-naphtha, boiling be- 


tween 300° and 360° F., is heated with di- 
lute sulphuric acid, bichromate of potash is 
introduced, and a brown precipitate appears, 
which can be dissolved in boiling water. Upon 
filtration and cooling, this solution yields orange 
crystals of the chromate of the base, and the 
free base is yielded up after warming the crys- 
tals with ammonia. Acridine melts at 107° 
F., and distils at a point above 860°, is 
insoluble in cold water, and slightly soluble 
in boiling water, but easily dissolved in alcohol, 
ether, and the bisulphide of carbon. Its dilute 
solution give a beautiful olive color by reflected 
light. It takes its name acridine from its irri- 
tating action on the skin and mucous mem- 
brane. The discoverers do not mention any 
useful purpose to which it may be applied. 

M. Morin has succeeded in separating a sub- 
stance, which he calls galactine, from animal 
organisms— sometimes constituent element, 
sometimes morbid product. It is found in the 
blood and the gastric juices, also in liquids 
produced by disease. It closely resembles gela- 
tine, to which it may be transformed by the 
prolonged action of water or heat. Galactine 
is soluble in water, but not in alcohol, and may 
be precipitated by a solution of tannin. In 
nutritive qualities, it is thought to rank with 
albumen, fibrine, and caseine. 

CHESNEY, General Francois Rawpon, 
D. C. L., British Army, a distinguished and 
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gallant officer, the pioneer of the overland 
route to India, born in Ballyrea, in the north 
of Ireland, in 1789; died at his country-seat in 
Ireland, January 30, 1872. He was named 
Francis Rawdon after his sponsor, the late 
Marquis of Hastings. He was educated at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and ob- 
tained a commission in the Royal Artillery in 
1805. Having seen some active service in 
1815, he became captain, and in 1821 was sent 
to Gibraltar, where, after the death of his 
wife and daughter, he offered his services to 
the Government; to cross the African Desert to 
solve the problem of the origin of the Niger, 
but they were not accepted. In 1827 and 1828 
he went over the great battle-fields of Napo- 
leon in France, Italy, and Germany, and after- 
ward carefully examined the battle-fields of 
the East. In 1829 Captain Chesney sailed for 
Constantinople, intending to assist Turkey in 
her struggle with Russia, and on his arrival 
found that the preliminaries of a hollow peace 
had been signed at Adrianople. After exam- 
ining the fortresses and positions occupied by 
the contending armies, Captain Chesney ob- 
tained an extension of his leave of absence for 
the purpose of visiting Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Egypt, with a view to the solution of. the 
problem of a regular steam communication 
with India. He sailed down the Red Sea to 
Cossier, and reported the practicability of a 
steam voyage in twenty-one days between 
Bombay and Suez, and of five more between 
Suez and Alexandria. After having made 
these explorations, he went on a journey 
through Palestine, Arabia Petrea, and across 
the Arabian Desert to El Kaim, whence the 
great river was followed to Ana. The result 
of this expedition was a large map and a me- 
moir forwarded to Sir R. Gordon from Shuster, 
in June, 1831, describing about eight hundred 
miles of the river Euphrates. In 1835-36 
Captain Chesney accomplished, though only af- 
ter encountering great difficulties and dangers, 
from shipwreck and the perils of the desert, 
his descent of the Euphrates, from its source 
to its outlet, and afterward led an expedition 
across the heart of Arabia from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Indian Ocean, returning to Eng- 
land in 1837. He commanded the artillery in 
China, as brigadier-general, in 1843-’47, held 
the command of the artillery in the south of 
Treland from 1848 till 1852, and was created 
an honorary D. ©. L. of Oxford in 1851. The 
question of the practicability of the overland 
route to India for the transport of mails and 
merchandise has long been decided, and Gen- 
eral Chesney has had the honor not only of 
opening another route to India, but of intro- 
ducing commerce and civilization into regions 
which they have never before penetrated. In 
1850 he published his “Survey of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris,’’ containing full details of 
his expedition, of which he had contributed 
an abridged account to the Journal of the 
Geographical Society. In 1852 he published 
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his “‘ Observations ,on the Past and Present 
State of Fire-arms, and on the probable effects 
in War of the New Musket;” in 1854, “ Nar- 
rative of the Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 
182829; and in 1865, a ‘Critical Review 
of the Battle of Gettysburg.” He attained the 
rank of major-general in 1855—a tardy ac- 
knowledgment of his great services; in 1860 
he was promoted to. be lieutenant-general, 
and in 1866 was raised to the rank of general, 
though without its usual accompaniments of 
knighthood and investiture with the order of 
the Bath. 

CHILI (Reprterica pE Cure), an indepén- 
dent state of South America, extending from 
latitude 24° to 56° south, and between longi- 
tude 70° and 74° west; and bounded north by 
Bolivia, east by the Argentine Republic and 
Patagonia, south by Cape Horn, and west by 
the Pacific Ocean. Area, 132,223 square miles; 
to which may be added 115,590 square miles, 
the area of that part of Patagonia claimed by 
the Government. The territory of the repub- 
lic is divided into fifteen provinces and one 
colony, which, with their population, in 1870, 
are as follows: 

Provinces, 


Population. ‘Population. 
1 


AcOnCagMa......-- Bd TFS, Maule. sess) facies 211,567 
ATvsuCO. << 038+ s05a8 NOTA NUDIGs osc cecce sss 125,819 
Atacama, ........ 348 | Santiago.......... 374.078 
ODN06 5 5:-:cicane<t G2OR8 Dalen. cc. weeks ~ 107,412 
Colchagua........ 153,096 | Valdivia.......... 27,980 
Concepcion....... 55,382 | Valparaiso........ 144,954 
Coquimbo......... 159,698 | Magellan Colony.. 929 
GuricOtk 2 ee ceeas 00,200 —_— 
Llanquihue........ 43,342 Totalie eas 1,972,488 


President, F. Errazuriz, September 18, 1871; 
Minister of the Interior, E, Altamirano, Sep- 
tember 18, 1871; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
A. Ibafiez, December 9, 1871; Minister of Re- 
ligion and Instruction, A. Cifuentes, Septem- 
ber 18, 1871; Minister of Finances, R. Barros 
Luco, April 12, 1872; Minister of War and 
Navy, A. Pinto, September 18, 1871. 

Archbishop (Santiago), R. V. Valdivieso; 
Bishops: La Serena, M. Orrego; Concepcion, 
J. H. Salas; San Carlos de Chiloé, Fr. de Paula 
Solar. 

The army consists of 1,400 foot, 712 horse, 
804 artillery, 6 generals, 38 lieutenant-colonels, 
54 majors, 141 captains, 256 lieutenants: total, 
8,916 men and 540 officers; 165 of the latter 
belonging to the National Guard. The latter 
comprises 30,542 foot, 21,300 horse, 245 artil- 
lery, and 2,149 officers. 

The navy is made up of 10 vessels, with 39 
cannon and 121 marines. In January, 1872, 
an appropriation of $2,200,000 was made for 
increasing the naval force of the republic; and 
it was decided that one small ship-of-war and 
two iron-clads should be purchased, There 
are in the navy 1 counter-admiral, 19 cap- 
tains, 40 lieutenants, 88 midshipmen, 1 battal- 
ion of artillery, 400 strong, commanded by 1 
colonel, 1 major, 4 captains, and 19 lieuten- 
ants; besides which there is at Valparaiso a 
battalion of marine artillery, with 6 captains, 
24 lieutenants, and 910 men. 
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By far the greater part of the foreign trade 
is with Great Britain. The imports consist 
chiefly of cotton and woollen fabrics; linens, 
silks, paper, perfumery, leather, wines, and 
brandy; nankeens, tea, sugar, tobacco, sperma- 
ceti, candles, oil, etc. From Peru and Central 
America are received dyes, coffee, pearls, su- 
gar, cacao, tobacco, cotton, rice, salts, and 
spirits; and from brazil and the Argentine 
Kepublic, maté or Paraguayan tea, and also 
European goods. 

The imports for 1870 were as follows: 


Countries. Value 
Great Britain ...........scccsccoesees $12,760,000 
Bige te Yip Sere ee ET LEO ee ek 6,050,000 

PING wok inv chevictdcasepeopes bases 2,690,000 
TIDIOT BLALGNs o vcjgiicc Sec ceneenerececs 1,980,000 
MPD Pi ccipud clasWoteushebenopeces te 1,470,000 
DG igxcs vended Casas s Pancweis slpae'e 80,000 
Argentine Republic...........+.++++- 820,000 
PIOUIGIB soars tncasgupecbaechoncecccrsce 160,000 

Oo Be AE Ae oa SE rare eg 550,000 
Central America. ............eeeceeee 170,000 
Other countries of America.......... 400,000 
Belgium.......0..-0.eceeeeereeeee eee 670,000 
Various European States.......-....- 350,000 

DOGENS Souaintacess nace vn aneerss $28,100,000 


These figures do not include the value of goods 
received in transitu. Sect: 

The articles most extensively exported are 
copper, silver, wheat, flour, barley, hides, and 
wool. The following table shows the total 
value of the exports for 1870: 


< 
zg 
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Countries. 


Groat Britain. . 00. .0csseddensvecswee $16,450,000 
CUAL Sw iscas ech ole aed 010 Sinia n'a gia leanne 5,220,000 
y ere! Pina db Gian sb wide sists ulatatele Sremet 940,000 
Argentine Republic.............-0++. 80,000 
BOUVIG sh os abeucurtencca cas spelen sate 830,000 
PUB oo cc cede case cane oe rteue tear 100,000 
Central America <3 bis cisnje be oles Be oe 80,000 
MTMILOT OURO «ns cinv cieie Wersielon «e Sb RE 850,000 
Other American countries............ 270,000 
MPYANOGES: ccibicseacde tp hitntack eee 1,780,000 
RFOPINGD Gs v.4 venice boa Sebi eeineeen sn oaeee 130,000 
BOOIMTUMS 5 < g'sls cious ty ks oe oan vee n oetmns 20,000 

Other European countries............ 10,000 . 
TOGA Si on Saeauae ee c obs ce aniee $26,260,000 


To the above totals may be added, perhaps, 
$200,000 for imports from Asia, etc., and about 
$800,000 for exports to countries not enumer- 
ated in the table; so that the whole foreign 
trade of Chili for 1870 may be recapitulated as 
follows: 


Imports eRe bond ce BRE easiretd $28,100,000 
gebelinc casdeowers 200, $28,800,000 
EIU, cliise eiole ob a's $26,260,000 1B is 
2 DSR ee ee 800, 
27,060,000 
Ng AD tiene AR it $55,360,000 


The ordinary receipts of the Government 
amounted, in 1871, to $11,788,500, and the 
ordinary expenditures to $12,542,498, show- 
ing a deficit of $753,998. The deficit in 
1869 reached $2,481,443; in 1870 it was $2,- 
464,484, 

The various sources of the national revenue, 
with the amounts produced by each, were, in 
1870, as follows: : 
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Customs Cuties: ..issssvciscaseess ows $6,438,1 
State railwayS.:.cciuccsssesacceede ves 1,607,521 
National monopolies................. 1,407, 
Real-egstate tax. cis siwceccvecr sce 649, 
Alcabala (exchange duties)........... 867,501 
Patent YICHUG, ovans teas seas noeneeveney 847,012 
Post-OMlee oc wiss oleate eas eaten sae ee 160,815 
Sale of Mejillones guano............. 91,500 
NOLES. csaseoweneecbeceewals trie oe ke 467,462 
WO eiii eae fk aS wees $11,537,781 


The following table shows the expenditure 
for the year 1872: | : 


Ministry of the Interior.................2000. 2,620,894 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs................... . 112, 
Ministry of Justice, Religion, and Instruction 1,750,028 
Ministry of Finances... 0.0... .c0.cccnssccees $893,958 
Ministry of War and Navy............... e+ 8,187,568 
Oba s:« is splen cbt Aeede dudes theo meyer $12,514,808 


The national revenue in 1862 was $14,000,- 
000; in 1872 it reached $37,500,000, showing 
an increase of $23,500,000 in ten years. The 
following were the elements of. the national 
debt on the 1st of January, 1871: 


| Amortiza- 
HOME DEBT. Capital. Interest. |} on, 1870. 
Debt at 3 per cent........ $3,216,200} $97,853) $45,550 
Debts at 8 per cent....... 2,585,400) 216,128) 116,200 
Railway loans at 6 perct.| 2,985,000} 185,700) 110,000 
Other debts, from 3 to5 
DENCE nies eas Stes ee 7,945,149) 335,144 
BD OLEL seats tae shee ss $16,731,749]  885,024/$271,750 
FOREIGN DEBT, 
Loan of 1842, at 3 perct.. | $1,915,500} _ 58,965) 50,000 
Loan of 1848, at 44‘ ' 6,455,000) 294,300) 85,000 
Loan of 1870, at5. 5,013,000 253,175] ~ 50,500 
Loan of 1867, at6— ** 863,000 575,280] 225,000 
Loan of 1866,at% 5,096,500} 366,590) 140,500 
Potales, Weictes es $27,843,000] $1,548,310 | $551,000 
Total national debt in . 
January, 1871........ $44,574,749] $2,383,334 |$822,'750 


The port movements in 1870 were as follows: 

Entered: 5,091 vessels, with an aggregate 
of 2,510,000 tons. 

The merchant-navy in 1871 comprised 75 
vessels, of 15,870 tons measurement. - 

There were, in the republic, at the end of 
1872, the following railways completed from’ 
Santiago to Curicé. 


Kilometres, 
From Santiago to Curic6.......ss.eseseeeeees 185 
From Santiago to Valparaiso.............-+- 184 
From Caldera to San Antonio..........-++..+ 150 
From Ovalle to Tongay.........c.seseeeeee 68 
From Coquimbo to Las Cardas.............-.. 62 
From Pabellon to Chafiarcillo.............-.. 43 
From Carrizal Alto to Carrizal Bajo......... 40 
¥rom Liaillai to San Felipe.............-..+. 29 

Total in, Operavdon se. 60.5350. negate 761 . 


The following lines are in course of con- 
struction: From Talcahuano to Chillan, 180 
kilometres; from San Fernando to La Pal- 
milla, 80 kilometres; and from San Felipe to 
Santa Rosa de los Andes, 15 kilometres. The 
lines from Santiago to Curicé and from San- 
tiago to Valparaiso are almost exclusively the 
property of the state, as will also be the lines 
at present in process of building. 

But few telegraph-lines exist hitherto in 
Chili; but several have been projected, and 
are in course of construction. 
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In July, 1872, a transandine line, connecting 
Santiago and Buenos Ayres (the capital of the 
Argentine Republic), was opened to the public 
service. 

About the close of 1871 an exclusive privi- 
lege was granted to Carlos D. Gibbs, for the 
introduction of a new method of illumination 
by means of purified naphtha. 

The President of the republic decreed that 
in every one of the Catholic cemeteries a 
space should be set apart for the interment of 
dissenters, who will be buried according to 
the rites. of their respective churches. This 
measure was denounced by the press as un- 
constitutional, and against the canonical laws, 
as depriving the Church of a portion of her 
property, and devoting it to the sepulture of 
the bodies of her declared enemies. 

In January, 1872, a bill was presented to 
Congress conceding to one OC. D. Ramirez, as 
discoverer of guano at Magellan’s Straits, the 
right to remove and sell 3,000 tons of that 
fertilizer from the islands of Santa Magdalena 
and Ouarto Maiter, for the sum of $8,000, 
within the space of one year. A controversy 
was likely to arise between Chili and the Ar- 
gentine Republic respecting the Straits terri- 
tory, the discovery of guano having already 
caused much noise in the Argentine press, 
which is clamoring for the Government to 
examine the question of sovereignty. 

About the beginning of the year an offer 
was made to the Brazilian Government to con- 
struct a railway, eighteen hundred miles in 
length, across Brazil, for £10,000,000. The 
object proposed to be realized was the union 
of this line with another to cross Peru, and 
thus put Rio Janeiro in connection with 
Lima. The councillor Manuel da Guncha 
Galvao reported favorably on the subject. 

The Chilian Government announced its in- 
tention of applying to that of the United 
States for permission to send on board their 
ships-of-war a few Chilian youths destined for 
the naval service, as has been done with 
respect to the English men-of-war. 

Large deposits of coal were discovered in 
Cobquecura, in the department of Itata. 

By virtue of an act of Congress passed in 
February, the Government was shortly to call 
for tenders for the construction of a mole in 
the port of Valparaiso, the cost of which was 
not to exceed $400,000. ; 

The Council of State approved of the bills 
passed by Congress for the navigation of the 
river Valdivia, and the construction of the 
Huasco & Vallenan Railway. 

A measure was adopted by the Legislature 
in March, by which religious instruction would 
no longer be obligatory in private educational 
establishments, and a spirited discussion was 
maintained in the periodical press concerning 
the expediency of that act. 

Some of the principal inhabitants of the de- 
partment of Elqui, which contains a popula- 
tion of 13,000, petitioned the Government to 
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raise the town of Vicufia to the rank of a 
city, and the petition was granted. 

At the port of Tres Montes, in the island of 
Guaitecas, in the archipelago of Chiloé, an es- 
tablishment has been commmenced for the pur- 
pose of preserving shell-fish, among which the 
white muscle, which grows so large and fine ~ 
on this coast, is perhaps the best; $25,000 
were already invested in the enterprise, and it 
was the intention of the proprietors to invest 
in it $25,000 more. 

The President of the republic visited the 
city of Valparaiso in the early part of the 
year, for the purpose of inspecting in person 
the different institutions in that city, with 
a view to the promotion of the material and 
intellectual progress of that part of the state. 

On the 4th of March died, at his country- 
seat, the General of Division, Don Manual Gar- 
cia, aged 70 years, forty-three of which had been 
spent in the service of his country; he had 
lived in absolute retirement from public affairs 
since 1862, when he ceased to occupy the 
position of Minister of War and the Navy, in 
the discharge of which functions he gained 
much honor. He particularly distinguished 
himself in the war of independence; and his 
uprightness and bravery throughout his long 
military experience elicited universal admira- 
tion and esteem. He was several times 
deputy, and twice minister of state, in which 
latter capacity his determined and patriotic 
spirit enabled him on numerous occasions to © 
render signal service to his Government. 
Another hero of the independence died at 
Santiago about the same time as General 
Garcia, at the advanced age of 130 years. 

Some idea of the mineral wealth which still 
abounds in the district of Copiap6 may. be 
gathered from the fact that one steamer took 
from the port of Caldera alone upward of 
$9,000,000 worth of gold, silver, and copper. 

It was decided that the Caracoles Railway 
should have Mejillones for its terminus. 

The appointment of Sefior Don Benjamin 
Vicufia Mackenna as Intendente of Santiago, 
in March, was universally hailed with satisfac- 
tion. It was now to be hoped that a new era 
of enterprise and prosperity would dawn upon 
Santiago. Sefior Mackenna is acknowledged 
to be a man of talent as well asenergy. Hav- 
ing returned from abroad shortly before his 
appointment to his new post, he is undoubted- 
ly imbued with the spirit of enterprise of 
other. lands, and will not fail to see that 
that wealthy and beautiful city requires many 
radical improvements. 

The streets of Iquique were shortly to be 
lighted with gas, a twenty-years privilege for 
which had been granted by the Government. 

Several important coal-mines were dis- 
covered along the Gulf of Arauco, particularly 
on both banks of the Carampangue River, near 
its mouth, where important labors were in 
prosecution with a view to their working, 
The coal is considered not inferior in quality 
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to what has already been worked in the ter- 
ritory. From these discoveries there will ac- 
erue not only a profit to the country in general, 
but a saving to the national treasury, coal be- 
ing in great demand, for which reason people 
have had to contract for it at Lota at the rate 
of $7 per quintal. According to report, in one 
single vein five feet in height and about 150 
cuadras in superficial extent, there are es- 
timated to be 4,000,000 tons. 

At Santiago it is in contemplation to form a 
joint-stock company for the exportation of gui/- 
lay-bark, great quantities of which have been 
exported for some time back. The new com- 
pany may cultivate it in this country, estab- 
lishing new industries and rendering it more 
productive. 

The exportation of silver and copper from 
Coquimbo during 1871 was as follows : 

To England.—217 kilos bar-silver; 217} 
ditto fine silver ; 14,141,539 ditto regulus; 1,708 
ditto copper-ore; 37,490 ditto argentiferous 
copper-ore; and 110,102 ditto silver-ore. 

To France.—69 kilos fine silver. | 

To Peru.—2,502 kilos bar and ingot copper. 

The total value, according to the tariff, is 
$4,179,520. The duties paid amounted to 
$82,193.16, and the municipal dues to $112.01. 

Congress was opened June Ist, by the Pres- 
ident. Among the measures first submitted 
was one for making vaccination compulsory. 

Messrs. Sanchez & Cox have made a propo- 
sal to the Government to grant them permis- 
sion to bring to Chili 5,000 immigrants, pos- 
sessed of sufficient capital to purchase 450,000 
hectares of cultivable land, at or near to Naci- 
miento, at the rate of $1 per hectare. In other 
words, they solicit permission to pay into the 
national exchequer, during a period not ex- 
ceeding ten years, the sum, in hard cash, of 
$450,000! In exchange for their services, 
Messrs. Sanchez & Cox demand for themselves 
1,000 hectares of land for every 100 colonists 
they procure, and, for the colonists, exemption 
from import duty on their effects, exemption 
from taxes for fifteen years, and a free school 
to every 500 colonists. 

The Santiago correspondent of the Patria 
says that an agent of the house of Rothschild 
has purchased the Santiago & Valparaiso 
Railway, and also offered to construct the pro- 
posed new line between Valparaiso and Santi- 
ago, via Melapilla. 

The Banco Nacional de Bolivia was declared 
legally incorporated. 

125 tons of ore from Caracoles produced in 
London an average of over $10,000 per ton. 

An exclusive privilege was granted, for a 
term of eight years, for the introduction into 
Chili of an apparatus for the carriage of pas- 
sengers and goods, by metallic cables affixed 
to posts, or, in other words, a kind of aérial 
railway. 

President Errazuriz, in his message to Con- 
gress, referring to the treaty with Spain, said: 

The treaty of armistice and indefinite truce which, 
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with the mediation of the Government of the United 
States, was signed at Washington, on April 11, 1871, 
between the representatives of the allied republics 
on the one part, and the representative of Spain on 
the other, has been already ratified by the Py eta 
Governments, with the exception of that of Peru, to 
which was conceded an extension of time, to enable 
it to obtain the approbation of the Congress which is 
about to assemble in that republic. 


The refusal of Spain to make us the reparationdue 


for her excesses postponed to an indefinite pe- 
riod the celebration of peace, but the truce entered 
into has removed the obstacles that the former state 
of affairs opposed to the security of allies and neu- 
trals, and which was the principal cause that induced 


us to celebrate that treaty. 


With respect to the settlement of the boun- 
dary question between Chili and the Argen- 
tine Republic and Bolivia, the President spoke 
hopefully, as follows: 

Questions of limits with the Argentine Republic 
and Bolivia continued to be discussed with all the 
temperance and moderation which our right and the 
friendly and fraternal bonds that link us to those 
countries require ; and I hope that in ashort time the 
difficulties now standing in the way of the celebra- 
tion of definite and mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments will be overcome. ; 

The late troubles and disputes concerning the 
burial of Protestants, or of those outside the pale of 
the Roman Catholic Church, have suggested the ne- 
cessity of the following measure, namely: That in 
all Catholic cemeteries there be set apart a portion of 
ground for the reception of the bodies of those to 
whom the Church denies ecclesiastical burial, and 
that the cemeteries that may be constructed in future, 
with their fiscal or municipal moneys, shall be laical 
or common. 

The justice of the latter determination cannot be 
denied. The money of all ought to be employed in 
the service of all, But, as.some time must elapse . 
before laical cemeteries exist in all our towns, it is 
necessary to order the separation of the part of which 
I have spoken, in the Catholic cemeteries. By this 
measure the repetition of past conflicts will be avoid- 
ed, and the legitimate interest of all consulted. 


The remainder of the message is devoted to 
indicating measures of social reform, 

The opening of Congress was signalized by 
the presentation of several very important 
measures. Among them may be mentioned a 
bill for legalizing civil marriages; one for 
abolishing the privileges of the clergy (privi- 
legium clericale); one for authorizing the 
President of the republic to enter into con- 
tracts with private individuals for the intro- 
duction of immigrants; one for the abolition 
of flogging; one for a new assessment of 
landed property ; one for the abolition of the 
tobacco monopoly ; and another for the repeal 
of the duty on foreign coal. 

The fiscal revenue for 1871 was $11,788,- 
500.83. 

A vast number of subjects of public neces- 
sity were laid before Congress after the open- 
ing of the session in June; and both Cham- 
bers seemed to rival each other in activity and 
determination to discharge the duties imposed 
upon them. 

Sefior Reyes presented a bill to the Senate 
for the formation of a new plan of the city of 
Santiago, with a view to widen the streets, 
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beautify it, and improve its sanitary condition ; 
and another concerning marriage among dis- 
senters. The non-Catholic residents of Val- 
paraiso expressed, in a memorial to Congress, 
their approbation of Sefior Reyes’s bill for the 
reform of the articles of the civil code relative 
to marriages between dissenters, declaring that 
they prefer civil marriage to being married by 
a Catholic priest. 

The President asked the permission of Con- 
gress to close contracts relating to the coloni- 
zation of lands belonging to the Government. 

In the Chamber of Deputies the business 
was larger, and a number of projects were 
proposed, some of which were of consider- 
able importance. Among the latter was one 
for a reform of the electoral laws, which, if 
adopted, would justify the claim of Chili to the 
sovereignty of the people. Another, worthy 
of mention, was for the abolition of flogging, 
and suggested by the cruelty with which that 
punishment had been inflicted in several in- 
stances during the year. 

The Council of State approved a bill au- 
thorizing the President of the republic to ap- 
propriate a sum not exceeding $50,000 to the 
construction of such works as may be neces- 
sary to improve'the navigation of Maule bar, 
which is the port of Concepcion. 

Much interest was excited by the publica- 
tion of the sentence of the Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, Sefior Ugarte Zonteno, for the 
flogging of José Rei, who died from the effects 
of the infliction. The judge condemned the 
chief of police, Don Diego Perales, to the 
penalty of death; the acting-surgeon, Don Juan 
N. Favres, to ten years’ imprisonment in the 
penitentiary, forbidding him at the same time 
to exercise his profession ; and the jailer, Gui- 
llermo Silva, for the crime of perjury in the 
same case, to ten years’ confinement. 

Mr. Studdy Leigh presented a petition to 
Congress, stating that the obstacles no longer 
existed which had hitherto prevented the lay- 
ing of a submarine telegraph-line to connect 
South America with the United States and 
Europe. Within eighteen months, at the very 
latest, the company now engaged in laying tele- 
graphic lines in various parts of the world will 
devote its whole attention to the submersion 
of the cable through the Pacific and Atlantic. 

Thesubscriptions of the pot of Valparaiso for 
providing accommodation to the sick through 
the prevailing epidemic—small-pox—amounts 
to $18,000, and it was expected that the fund 
would reach at least, for Valparaiso alone, the 
sum of $27,000, independently of the sums 
given by the municipality. Liberal subscrip- 
tions had been raised for the sufferers. In 
Santiago they amounted to $19,504. The di- 
rectory of the National Bank sent to the in- 
tendente a donation of $2,000. The artillery 
barracks were transformed into a huge laza- 
retto. A joint-stock company, with a capital 
of $100,000, was formed, for the purpose of 
establishing drug-storey in Valparaiso, and 
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such other places as the shareholders might 
decide upon. The company was called ‘“ Dro- 
gueria y Botica Nacional.” 

The Chilian Minister of Finance approved 
of the articles of association of the new bank 
called ** Banco Sud-Americano.” The capital 
to commence with is $500,000, and five per 
cent. to be kept as a reserve. 

An attempt was made to form a company 
for the purpose of constructing a railway from 
the Palmillos to Port Rapel, or some other 
post near to Rapel. 

The Intendente of Valparaiso addressed a 
note to the Minister of Marine, recommending, 
in view of the increase of the navy, the con- 
struction of a dry dock in some convenient 
place in the archipelago of Chiloé. From the 
report of the Minister of Finance, it is seen that 
the receipts of the custom-house in 1871 show, 
as compared with 1870, a falling off of $495,- 
276.22. The first five months of the present 
year show an increase of $356,205.31, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last 
year. The net profits of the Estanco in 1871 
amounted to $711,624.85, a decrease, as com- 
pared with the previous year, of $62,959.13. 

A new joint-stock company was formed, 
called La Empresaria, with a capital of $600,- 
000, for the. purpose of working several mines 
at Caracoles. Among the large transactions 
in mining property that took place during the 
year was the purchase, by the wealthy firm of 
Escobar, Ossa & Company, of the mines of Don 


. Federico Verela, at Chafiaral, for the sum of 


$1,200,000. Messrs. Watson & Meiggs, of Val- 
paraiso, and Don Marcial Martinez, of Santiago, 
obtained a privilege from the Bolivian Govern- 
ment for the construction of a railway from 
Mejillones to the celebrated silver-mines at 
Caracoles, in Chili. The price, including sta- 
tions, rolling-stock, wharf at Mejillones, water- 
condensers, etc., was to be $40,000 per mile. 
The total length will be about 100 miles. The 
works were to be commenced six months. after 
the date of the contract, under a penalty of 
$200,000; and the line to be finished in three 
years and a half, under a penalty of $5,000 a 
month, the Bolivian Government to pay to the 
contractors a like sum for each month of delay 
beyond that time. Payment is to be made in 
bonds issued at 80; but, if the price should at 
any time exceed 90, the excess is to be equally 
divided between the Bolivian Government and 
the contractors. The contractors oblige them- 
selves to place the bonds at 74 per cent. interest, 
with an accumulative amortization of 2 per 
cent. It is understood that the construction of 
the line was intrusted to Mr. Joseph Hill. 

The National Agricultural Society distributed 
a considerable quantity of tobacco-seed, for the 
purpose of testing the capabilities of Chilian 
soil for the cultivation of this plant. The Chili 
Congress was interrupted up to the end of Au- 
gust. Fears of the epidemic—small-pox—was 
said to be the reason why a quorum could not 
be obtained. 
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A rupture of diplomatic relations took place 
between the Bolivian Minister, Dr. R. Bustillos, 
and the Chilian Government, toward the end 
of the year; but friendly sentiments were after- 
ward reéstablished between the two countries. 

An International Exhibition was inaugurated 
at Santiago in September. Among the meas- 
ures to be taken into consideration by Congress 
at the close of the year, during an extraordi- 
nary session, was the petition of Messrs. Clark 
& Company, soliciting an exclusive privilege 
for a period of twenty years for working a rail- 
way line that-shall cross the Andes and con- 
nect the State lines with the provinces of San 
Juan and Mendoza. 

The value of the commerce between Chili 
and the Transandine provinces, in 1871, was 
$1,412,198. Sixty thousand head of cattle are 
yearly imported from the Argentine provinces. 
The yearly number of passengers by this line 
it is calculated would be 90,000. The line of 
steamers of the Compafiia Sud-Americana was 
to be extended as far as Callao not later than 
January, 1873. The first of the new steamers 
to arrive in Valparaiso will probably inaugurate 
the extension of the line to Callao. 

A proposition of the Peruvian President. to 
impose an import duty on nitrate of soda 
created a feeling of uneasiness in Chili. It was 
alleged by well-informed persons that, if the 
measure was sanctioned by Congress, Iquique 
would be ruined. 

A subscription was opened for the purpose 


of defraying the cost of an expiatory column, - 


and a small chapel also, to be erected on the 
site occupied by the ill-fated church of La Com- 
pafiia, in Santiago. The Hon. J. P. Root, Uni- 
ted States minister, addressed a letter to the 
Minister of Marine, thanking him, in the name 
of the United States Government and in his 
own, for the assistance rendered at Punta Are- 
nas to the survivors of the crew of the American 
vessel Golden Hyde. A postal convention be- 
tween Chili and the United States of Colom- 
bia was approved. There were exported from 
Lota, in July and August, for foreign parts, 
2,086 tons of coal, 619,146 kilos. bar copper, 
and 40,000 fire-bricks. 

A joint-stock company was about to be es- 
tablished for the construction of a telegraph- 
line between Caldera and Lota, communicating 
with all the principal intermediate towns upon 
the coast. According to published reports, 
from the 15th to the 22d of September, there 
arrived at Santiago, over the Southern Rail- 
way, 8,375 persons, being at the rate of 2,000 
persons daily. This shows the interest which 
the late exhibition has excited throughout 
Chili. The enterprising Intendente of Santiago, 
Sefor Vicufia Mackenna, decided upon two 
other exhibitions: one, in December, was to 
be of flowers produced by plants or seeds fe- 
cundated and grown in the open air, and of 
flowers the product of hot-house plants or 
seeds; the other, from March to April, 1873, 
will be of fruits and vegetables, 
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The National Society of Agriculture, an in- 
defatigable toiler in behalf of the agricultural 
interests of Chili, was preparing to send a col- 
lection of various agricultural products to the 
great exhibition to be opened at Vienna on the 
Ist of May, 1873. . 

A company was to be formed at La Serena, 
for the construction of arailway from that city 
to Elgin; and the Copiapé6 Railway Company 
are to extend their line to the Cordillera. Con- 
siderable interest has been awakened concern- 
ing the development of the carboniferous de- 
posits of the republic, in consequence of a recent 
and unexampled-advance in the price of coal. 
Successful explorations have been made in the 
south, and numerous companies formed for the 


purpose of working the seams that have been . 


hitherto discovered. 


CHINA,* an empire in Eastern Asia. The _ 


present name of the Emperor is Tung-Khih 
(signifying ‘United Order’’). .At first the 
name Kee-tsiang had been adopted for the new 
government, but it was subsequently changed. 
The Emperor was born in April 21, 1856, and 
has ruled since August 21, 1861. 

' The area of China proper is estimated at 
from 1,294,000 to 1,548,000 square miles; of 
China and its dependencies at about 4,700,000 
square miles. The population of China proper 
is about 420,000,000; of the dependencies, 
Mantchooria has 3,000,000; Mongolia, 3,000,- 
000; Thibet, 11,000,000; Corea, 9,000,000 ; ag- 


gregate population of the dependencies, 26,000,- - 


000; population of the empire and its depen- 
dencies, 446,000,000. 

The army is said to consist of 678 companies 
(of 100 men each) of Mantchoos; of 211 com- 
panies of Mongolians, of 106,000 Chinese, all 
cavalry, and 500,000 native infantry. To these 
must be added 125,000 irregular militia; total, 
820,000. . The soldiers when not in active ser- 
vice carry on a trade in their own houses, and 
China has, therefore, not a regular army like 
the countries of Europe and America. 

The customs returns show the following 
amount of duties paid: 


Duties paid in Haikuan Taels (1 Tael equal to $1.52) 


at 8 Frances, 
DUTIES. 1870, 1871 

Import duties... ...5.e.eees 8,569,250 3,847,989 
\Export duties,.......  euateas 5,160,938 6,384,583 
Tonnage duties............. 207,815 204.798 
Duty paid by coasting trade. 449,214 569,058 
Duty on home productions.. 58,63 209,718 
Total taels.....s.ccecss 9,545,848 11,216,146 


The following is the official report of the 
foreign commerce of China in the years 1869 
and 1870—the commercial tael at $1.48. It 
embraces a list of the countries with which a 
trade was carried on, with the imports from 
and the exports to these countries; also the 
trade at each of the open ports: 


* See AMERICAN ANNUAL CycLopapi4 of 1871 for an 
account of the Council of State, 
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| ts ee | PORTS OPENED TO FOR- saree 
TRADING COUNTRIES, 
Imports. Exports Imports, Exports, HIGH COUNTRIES. Imports Exports. 

Great Britain........... ».| 26,950,000} 31,730,000) 29,150,000, 39,810,000 Shanghai.................. 56,970,000) 40,150,000 
Hong-Kong.......-.....- 19,770,000} 11,440,000] 25,380,000; 12,500,000 Canton.............2..--e0+ 6,610,000; 13,840,000 
East Indies.... ws+.-{| 20,570,000} — 120,000} 20,920,000 ,000 Swatow Eso aye: oa donate AOE 5,580,000 
OE ee 1,430,000} 2,760,000] 2,120,000) 1,330,000 Amoy.............----..ee- 4,280,000) 2,710,000 
DRI Fok ig. 05-0 55.0 ome 530,000} 1,580,000} 420,000} 1,880,000 Hoochow.. ..........+.+.-. 2,980,00u| 12,110,000 
PUENON ecclesia os sees 790,000} 800,000} 680,000} 300,000 Takao (Formosa).......... 430,000 y 

Peas ies akts oo 5'2 840,000} 100,000} 250,000} 120,000/Tamsui (Formosa)......... 420,000 70,000 
Philippine isles,......... 260,000}  210,00C} 220,000}  190,000/Ningpo.................... 65,000 0, 
BE  ecteiac. ss eseees 80,000} 240,000, 150,000)  240,000)/Tschin-kiang ..............) ccc ce cece] cesses 
Cochin China............ 270,000 80,000 . 210,000]  150,000)Kiu-kiang..................] ......... 
Amoor Provinces......... 100,000} 930,000) 140,000 20,000) Hankow..........-.....06. 130,000} 3,550,000 

nels Oe SARS CASSIE | oe ES MPR AS 1,090,000) Tschi-fu (Cheefoo)......... 820,000 H 
United States............ 420,000} 8,520,000 50,000} 11,690,000) Tien-Tsin.................. 1,840,000} 120,000 
South America........... 290,000} 130,000) ......... 100,000| New-tschuang............. 210,000} 150,000 
European Continent..... 540,000} 2,990,000 26,000} 4,080,000 
Paria ChANHE].. 2.5. | ewe cess BRODOOW ssc oe» 340,000] Total................06. 80,410,000} 74,860,000 
Member COUDtTICS.. 2. 655] cee eet 80,005) _ 10,000) 820,000} Reéxports.............. 2,220,000] .......< 

WOMAN a ction ctas of a tea Sats 72,290,000} 61,690,000) 80.410,000| 74,860,000} Leave..............-+-- 78,190,000) 74,860,000 
Reéxports, 18%71........ 600,000) .........- 2,220,000} 2c Sie'e ss 
TOBN Oa oveintaa’ninis ace’ s 5.8 69,290,000} 61,690,000} '%8,190,006| 74,860,000 


The following table shows the articles of import and export in 1870-71, and their respective 
values : 


Taels. Taels. 
IMPORTS. . EXPORTS. 
1870. 1871. 1870. 1871. 
MPU G0 orc Tee eeetees seer eS 25,780,000 0, WOOOO0' Leal. 08 sceoeepwacateruteus » 80,280,000 40,120,000 
Cotton goods... ....1.......4. 22,040,000 29,800,000 |Silk; Taw... ..scuccscesscces 21,270,000 25,960,000 
Woollen goods............... 6,500,000 4,770:000, |SiK P0008: «2c. cseccntines «es 2,040,000 2,550,000 
Cotton, raw material........ 4,000,000 8,970,000 «| Varlouel.::..c. catecaeasees ce: 8,100,000 6,230,000 
VT ES a SEA ey ere 8,230,000 2,440,000 
Various articles............. 7,110,000 7,950,000 Total tacle, caasdaciee sss a 61,690,000 %4,860,000 
Total taels............... 69,290,000 | 78,190,000 


The movement of shipping, in all the Chinese ports (arrivals and clearances), was as follows: 


1869. 1870, 1871. 
FLAGS OF 

Ships. | Tons, Ships. Tons, Ships. Tons. 
Great Britain 6,727 3,052,320 6.577 | 8,125,590 7,160 8,330,881 
America..... ogy: 4,165 2.746515 4,547 8,004,746 - 4,600 8,187,643 
Germany.......... .-| 2,387 666,266 : 0, 1,480 428,747 
France .... is 218 109,173 194 79,824 27% 135,829 
PE on. s ta ctie aie » 202 86,132 141 63,705 115 45,456 
Netherlands ....... ms 184 50,954 276 81,547 203 50,791 
ATI: o3 cols sina totes sb 432 29,636 469 29,939 474 80,013 
Denmark......... Se op 231 46,157 333 46,866 273 59,3871 
RS eae 10,120 41 626 50 18,454 

RUG in his cisln e's oS cae s 100 23,746 195 i 218 i 
Various........ eres Seetre ns 72 22,053 59 15,852 113 39,488 
OU ap <6 io hese o ces 14,802 6,843,072 14,136 6,907,528 14,963 4,381,557 


The majority of the people are attached to the monks seem at least harmless members of 
the religion of Fo (Buddha) ; next toit thereli- society; they are civil to visitors, and quite 
gions of Confucius and Lao-Tse have the largest tolerant of foreign heretics. They are, more- 
number of adherents. The Buddhists have over, innocent of political intrigue, which is a 
numerous monasteries, which haveendowments monopoly of the literati. 
sufficient to maintain their occupants in more The Mohammedans belonging to the Chinese 
or less comfort. Morning and evening service Empire number from 1,500,000 to 3,000,000, 
is chanted in Sanserit, which neither the priest chiefly in Chinese Toorkistan, and the south- 
nor his hearers understand. The monasteries western province of Yunnan. In both parts 
afford shelter to travellers, and the inmates are of the empire the Mohammedans have: been 
strict vegetarians, for the destruction of life is for more than ten years in a state of insurrec- 
hateful to Buddha. They are celibate, and they tion against’ the Chinese Government, and 
shave the entire head, instead of only the have for years maintained independent states. 
crown. Personally, they seem little respected, | The population of the English colony of 
but. command some consideration in virtue of Hong-Kong, according to the official census of 
their office. The people are rather prone to 1871, was 124,198; namely, 5,931 Europeans 
believe evil of them, and still more so of the and Americans, 2,823 Indians, and others of 
nunneries, But, if ignorant, lazy, and dirty, mixed blood, and 115,444 Chinese. These num- 
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bers include the military establishment, and 
the crews of shipsin the harbor; and allowance 
must be made for the circumstance that many 
of the Chinese evade enumeration, suspecting 
that there may be some covert design in view 
in taking a census. The resident European 
and American population is 2,736 ; 869 of them 
British, 1,367 Portuguese, 170 Germans, 133 
Americans, and 60 French. Mr. Stewart, in- 
spector of Government schools, reports that the 
number of scholars taught in those schools in 
1870 was 1,190 boys and 111 girls, the cost 
being nearly £3,000. The central school had 
an average attendance of 237, and the school- 
fees for the year amounted to $1,701. Nearly 
all the first class, and many boys in the second 
class, were married. The inspector says that 
their extreme docility makes a school of Ohi- 
nese boys a disciplinarian’s paradise. His an- 
noyance is, that, in case of a marriage or a fu- 
neral in the family, nothing less than a month’s 
absence is thought sufficient. The school holi- 
days are now fixed to suit the two most im- 
portant Chinese holydays—viz., the new year, 
and the tomb-festival.. The boys work hard, 
stimulated by the desire for respectable and 
lucrative employment. The failures at the 
annual examination, by obtaining less than a 
third of the total number of marks assigned, 
are few. In the course of the year, 95 boys 
left the school. Of these, 40 are in business as 
interpreters, clerks, assistant compradores, ete. 
The village schools, supported or aided by the 
Government, are purely Chinese schools, using 
Chinese books alone. Many of the people are 
in extreme poverty, and the majority of the 
children do not attend any school at all. The 
inspector says that, if education were made 
compulsory, the extreme poverty of many of 
the people in the villages and in boats would 
throw on the Government the onus of clothing 
and feeding as well as educating the children. 
He adds that this is not peculiar to Hong-Kong ; 
in the villages on the main-land only a fraction 
of the children attend school. 

In the province of Tien-Tsin, disastrous floods 
again occurred, spreading distress and ruin over 
a large tract of country. According to the 
opinion of all the geologists who have visited 
the country, there is no longer any doubt that 
the gradual upheaving of the northeast of China, 
which has long been suspected, and to which 
the change in the course of the Yellow River 
some years back is attributed, is throwing out 
all the natural provisions for the drainage of 
that wide region, and the accumulated waters 
of the heavy rains of the summer months, 
unable to pass away by their accustomed chan- 
nels, break out annually in disastrous’ floods 
in the autumn, lasting throughout the winter. 
Unless the foreign ministers at Peking induce 
the native Government to avail itself of the 
resources of Western science in discovering 
the direction in which new channels should be 
cut, and to apply themselves with energy to 
carry out the plans competent engineers could 
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devise for doing so, it is feared that the doom 
of the country round Peking is pronounced. 

The Emperor of China was married at Peking, 
on October 16th. There was no public ceremony 
outside the palace, except the procession to 
bring the bride thither, and the whole affair 
passed off very quietly. 

The Panthay or Mohammedan rebels in the 
western province of Yunnan attracted unusual 
attention, from the fact that their ruler Sulei- 
man sent his son Hassan as a special messenger 
to the courts of Europe, in order to establish 
friendly connections. Sultan Suleiman, who 
has now, for several years, been able to main- 
tain a complete independence, is described as 
an intelligent and energetic man, who has 
gained the confidence of his people to a high 
degree. He resides at Talifu, and rules with 
the assistance of four military and four civil 
mandarins. To the former certain districts are 
assigned, but every matter of importance must 
be laid before the Sultan, who, before giving 
his decision, consults the civil mandarins. As 
soon as Suleiman appeared to have established 
his rule on a firm basis, Major Sladen was sent 
out by the Government of British India, in 
order to explore this territory. In his report, 
Sladen states that he had an interview with 
Suleiman, and that the latter expressed to him 
his wish to enter into commercial relations 
with the Western countries. The Sultan was, 
moreover, represented by the English press 
of India to be desirous to open a good com- 
mercial and military road between Burmah 
and Yunnan, and to secure the support of Eng- 
land in his struggle for maintaining the inde- 
pendence of his kingdom. The English au- 
thorities appeared to be anxious to smooth the 
way for the establishment of friendly relations, 
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and already bave opened two steamship lines © 


between Rangoon and Mandelay, the capital 
of Upper Burmah and Bhamo, the ancient em- 
porium of the caravan road to Yunnan, where 
the Dutch formerly had as many as 1,550 fac- 
tories. In connection with these lines, another 
between Rangoon and Glasgow has been 
opened, and thus England is fully prepared to 
enter into commercial relations with Western 
China. In order to complete the alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and Yunnan, the Sultan, 
probably at the suggestion of the English Goy- 
ernment itself, resolved to send a grand em- 
bassy to England. The embassy consisted of 
Prince Hassan, the son, and Prince Yussuf, 
the nephew of the Sultan, an interpreter, and 
five high dignitaries. The embassy is intrusted 
with a letter from the Sultan to the Queen, in 
which the latter is asked for her patronage and 
support. The embassy travelled by land to 
Mandelay, which journey lasted one month ; 
then visited Caleutta and Bombay, and from 
there paid a visit to Constantinople, where they 
arrived on October 7th. Accounts from Con- 
stantinople state that the prince recognized the 
Sultan of Turkey as caliph, and head of the 
orthodox Mohammedans. 
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The agitation of the natives against the for- 
eigners, and, in particular, against the French 
and English, continued also throughout the 
- year 1872. The English minister, Mr. Wade, 
was even insulted in the streets of Peking, and 
consequently presented to the Chinese court a 
- memorial summing up all the complaints of the 
foreigners, and demanding satisfaction. Prince 
‘Kung recognized the justice of the remon- 
strances, and promised redress. 

The treaty between China and Japan, which 
was negotiated in the latter part of the year 
1871, was kept ‘very secret by both Govern- 
ments, and the representatives of the foreign 
powers were led to suspect that it embraced a 
defensive and offensive alliance directed against 
the foreign powers; for, in the latter part of 
the year, it was reported that Japan demanded 
a modification of the treaty. 

CHRISTIAN UNION (Tue). The Fourth 
General Council of the Christian Union of the 
United States met at Woodhull, Henry County, 
Ill., on the 80th of May. Twenty-six dele- 
gates were present from the States of Iowa, 
Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, and Ohio. A stand- 
ing committee, appointed at the previous Gen- 
eral Council, to meet commissioners from the 
Quadrennial Convention of the Christian Con- 
nection North, reported that they had not 
been notified of the appointment of any com- 
missioners on the part of the Christian Con- 
nection, and that no meeting had been held, 
and added: ‘‘ Therefore no official action has 
been taken. We have been ready and anxious 
for the consummation of union with all who 
follow Christ, but not at the cost of Christian 
liberality and the loss of our unsectarian van- 
tage-ground.” A similar committee, who were 
appointed to confer with commissioners from 
the Christian Connection South, reported: 
‘We have taken no action in the. premises, 
further than an informal correspondence with 
a few prominent brethren of said Christian 
Connection, who have represented their or- 
ganization as willing to unite, on the condi- 
tions of our adopting their articles of religion, 
rules of order, and organic nomenclature. 
Conceiving that union, upon such conditions, 
is not desirable to any of the independent, 
ereedless churches in this Union, and in con- 
sideration of the fact that the union we seek is 
not the amalgamation of sects, or the estab- 
lishment of any creed, other than the Bible; 
and, as our chief object is to develop the unity 
of the Spirit, in striving to promote and inten- 
sify esteem and affection among all the true. 
disciples of our Divine Master, we would re- 
spectfully submit that the union indicated by 
the Christian Connection South is not such as 
would be acceptable on the part of this body.” 
An address on fraternal relations was adopted. 
It states that the members of the Christian 
Union ‘‘do not propose any interference with 
the doctrines, peculiarities, or conscientious 
predilections of Christians for their own 
modes of worship or external rites;" that, 
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in their confederate and conciliar relations, 
they “‘seek the meeting together of Christians 
whose sympathies and labors are earnestly di- 
rected toward the unity of all God’s children 
who recognize the one head and master of the 
Church of Christ; that it is their desire, in 
their councils, ‘to confine the worship and 
business thereof to the momentous and vital 
points in which there is an avowed agreement ; 
that the oneness of our faith and agreement in 
the Gospel of Christ may be exhibited, with- 
out associating with it other and minor ob- 
jects, which might, by dividing attention, pre- 
vent the importance of union in fundamental 
objects from being duly recognized;” and 
that they ‘recognize the ground of such union 
to reside in the supreme importance of the 
points in which all Christians are and must be 
agreed.” 

The churches connected with the Union in 
the different States were represented as gen- 
erally in a prosperous and peaceful condition. 
The Council chose a board of missions, and 
appointed a general missionary. The next 
meeting of the General Council will be held 
at Wesley, Montgomery County, Ind., in May, 
1874. 

CHURCH OF GOD. The Tenth Triennial 
General Eldership of the Church of God in 
North America met at Mount Carroll, I1., 
on the 20th of May. Delegates were in attend- 
ance from the East Pennsylvania, West Penn- 
sylvania, East Ohio, West Ohio, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Southern Indiana and Illinois, Illinois, 
Iowa, and Kansas and Missouri Elderships, 
The German eldership was represented by 
letter. The regular business of the session 
related chiefly to the publishing interests, 
the newspapers, and missions, of the Church. 
The publishing interests and papers, though 
not extensive, were found to be well estab- 
lished and prosperous. The Board of Mis- 
sions, which was organized in 1869, had con- 
ducted missionary work successfully in Kansas 
and Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, among the 
freedmen, and at special points in the Central 
States, and had founded two funds of $1,000 
each. The most important missionary work 
had been conducted at Chicago, for the use of 
which a property, valued at about $20,000, 
had been accumulated. Several efforts had 
been made, between 1854 and 1866, to estab- 
lish a denominational school, but all had failed. 
The General Eldership was visited by a frater- 
nal delegate from the Free-Will Baptist General 
Conference, who proposed, on behalf of that 
body, that the Church of God should take an 
interest in Hillsdale College, a denominational 
school of the Free-Will Baptists at Hillsdale, 
Mich., by endowing a professorship, and 
designating a professor. The offer was ac- 
cepted; a professor was chosen; arrange- 
ments were made for paying his salary, and 
for permanently endowing his chair, by the 
sale of scholarships, and a visiting committee 
to the college was appointed. Three frater- 
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nal delegates were appointed to attend the 
next General Conference of the Free-Will Bap- 
tists. It appeared that some irregularities had 
taken place in one of the Annual Elderships 
in designating the name of the Church in the 
Eldership titles. In view of this fact, the 
General Eldership directed that the singdlar 
form of the word church should always be 
used. The preservation and perpetuation of 
the German Eldership were recommended. 
Permission was granted for the organization 
of an eldership in Maryland. Measures were 
taken for the collection of material relating to 
the early history of the Church, particularly 
to the labors of John Winebrenner, its founder. 
The Board of Publication were advised to pub- 
lish annually a Church almanac. The next 
meeting of the General Eldership will be at 
Smithville, Ohio, on the last Wednesday. in 
May, 1875. 

CLEVELAND, Rev. Cuartets, widely known 
as ‘‘ Father Cleveland,” amissionary to the poor 
in the city of Boston and its vicinity for more 
than fifty-five years, born in Norwich, Conn., 
June 21,1772; diedin Boston, June 5, 1872. He 
lived in Norwich till he was twelve years old, 
when he became an inmate of the family of an 
uncle who resided at Salem, Mass. His sur- 
roundings at that place incited a fancy for a 
seafaring life, which, however, a single voyage 
to the Cape of Good Hope effectually banished. 
After having passed through a mercantile ap- 
prenticeship of two or three years, he was ap- 
pointed deputy-collector at the Salem Custom- 
House, which position he retained until 1802. 
Removing to Charlestown in the same year, he 
became a clerk in the employ of Mr. Henry 
Higginson, with whom he remained until seven 
years later, when he commenced business for 
himself in Boston as a stock and exchange- 
broker at No. 21 State Street. This occupa- 
tion he continued until 1822, when the firm of 
Cleveland & Dane, of which he was the senior 
partner, was formed. Their shop was at No. 
43 Market Street, since changed to Cornhill, 
where they dealt, as the Directory of the year 
_informs us, in “English goods,” a style of com- 
modities that would now be classed under the 
head of drygoods. In 1829 the partnership 
was dissolved, and Mr. Oleveland resumed his 
old employment as a broker at No. 40 State 
Street. Here he continued for four or five 
years, and until he finally abandoned all labors 
but those of charity. In September, 1816, the 
Society for the Moral and Religious Instruction 
of the Poor, in the formation of which he was 
one of the prime movers, was organized at his 
house. He applied himself at once to the work 
of collecting funds for the erection of a mis- 
sion-house for the use of this Society, which, 
through his exertions, was finally built, and 
was dedicated in May, 1821. Nine years later 
he entered upon the duties of a missionary to 
the poor of Boston, being associated with Revs. 
Ethan Smith and D. D. Rossiter. He was not 
as yet a formally-authorized clergyman, but in 
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1835 he received a license to preach from the 
Harmony Association at Upton, and on the 10th 
of July, 1838, he was ordained as an evangelist. 
From that time until his final sickness he was _ 
incessantly employed in charitable undertak- 
ings, his field extending throughout the whole 
city, and his strength being the only limit to his 
efforts. Throughout all the districts where poy- 
erty and wretchedness abound his familiar step . 
was heard, and his liberal bounty and words of 
comfort and cheer lightened the sufferings and 
smoothed the path of innumerable despairing , 
souls. He was at one time or another inti- 
mately connected with all the benevolent in- 
stitutions with which the city abounds, and 
has contributed in no small degree to their 
success. His work was, however, independent 
of them, and he was not formally accredited 
by any. He had a long list of wealthy and in- 
fluential gentlemen, who were in the habit of 
placing in his hands a certain fixed sum annu- 
ally. These he called his “patrons,” and he 
published a report each year of the way their 
benefactions had been disposed of. This cus- 
tom of furnishing a report he had kept up for 
a great number of years, the last, that of 1871, 
being the thirty-eighth. His domestic rela- 
tions were very happy. He was married for 
the first time, when twenty-six years of age, to 
a lady with whom he lived in unbroken sym- 
pathy and affection until her death, which oc- 
curred forty-three years after. At the age of 
sixty-nine he again married, and this second 
partner he also survived, although she was his 
companion for twenty-seven years. She died 
in November, 1869. Her death was a severe 
blow to him, and it was soon followed by an- 
other scarcely less trying—the loss of his son, 
Prof. Charles Dexter Cleveland, LL. D., of 
Philadelphia, who was cut off in the vigor of 
his powers and at the summit of his usefulness. 
Through all his trials he preserved a hearty 
interest for the class whom he affectionately 
termed “‘my poor,” and his care for them was 
never relaxed. He was widely known by all 
conditions of society, and universally respect- 
ed. No man, it is probable, ever lived who 
had done so much to create a fellow-feeling 
between the favored and the unfortunate in re- 
spect to worldly possessions, and to build up a 
mutual interest. His decease was caused as 
much by old age as by sickness. He suffered 
but little, and calmly passed away, leaving a 
host of sincere mourners to sorrow for his de- 
arture. 

COLOMBIA (Unitep Staves or), an inde- 
pendent republic of South America, lying be- 
tween latitude 1° 87’ south and 11° 25’ north, 
and longitude 69° 80’ and 83° west, It is 
bounded north by the Caribbean Sea; east 
by Venezuela and Brazil; south by Ecuador; 
west by the Pacific; and northwest by Costa 
Rica. The territory of the republic is divided 
into nine States, which, with their areas and 
popeletion (1870), are given in the following 
table; 
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According to the President’s message, April 


STATES. Population. i 
- 4, 1872, the national debt was composed of the 

Antioguia......+-.-++. 22,790 865,974 following elements: 
oilers PEsatisarc ceo ad oc tye ity 

IOVHCAL isis thee assis ce i ( ’ hal. ; 
Can, cee 207, 451 485, 078 FOREIGN DEBT. | Nominal Capital At the Present Rate 
Cundinamarca......... 9, 00% Old Debt....... $14,837,250 | $2,819,077 = 19 per cent. 
Magdalena.............. 26,950 85,255 New Debt...... 318871000 | °1°360'450 = 85 per cent. 
Panam’. ......+++++++++ 81,921 220,542  SuspendedDebt| 14,638,000 | 1;317,465= 9 per cent. 
MADOCE co ccco cae cece ate pon $33,862,950 | ¥5.496.999 

OS ae Sone R : ; HOME DEBT. 9'899,710 $2'667,521 

PE OGAI GaittiecaieS = ai5,s 514,102 2,880,633 Tot. Nat. Debt..| $43,261,960 


Rather less than 1,000,000 of the total popu- 
lation are whites; the rest being divided be- 
tween mestizos of various degrees, according 
to the predominance in them of the European, 
_ the African, or the Indian type. The popula- 
- tion of the capital, Bogota, is variously esti- 
mated from 40,000 to 60,000, probably nearer 
the former than the latter. President of the 
republic, Manuel Murillo Toro, from April 1, 
1872, to March 31, 1874; Minister Secretary 
of the Interior and of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Gil 
Colunje; Minister of Finances, Dr. S. Camacho 
Roldan; Minister of the Treasury and National 
Oredit, General J. Trujillo; Minister of War, 
R. Nufiez; Procurator-General, Dr. R. Gomez ; 
Archbishop of Bogoté, J. A. Arbelaez. The 
chief magistrate of the State of Panama is no 
longer called Governor, but has the title of 
President, the presidential chair being at pres- 
ent occupied by General Neyra. Secretary 
of State, J. Mendoza; Governor of the city of 
Panama, J. Soza; Procurator-General, Dr. M. 
Iturralde; Commandant-General of the Army, 
General G. Neyra. The strength of the army 
of the republic, in time of peace, is 1,420 men; 
in time of war, each State furnishes a contin- 
gent of one per cent. of the population. 

The total value of the commerce for the year 
ending September 80, 1870, was $14,337,772, 
divided as follows: 


BXPORTS. 

EUR das ots riethe un ¢ cb evinces + $1,849,000 
ROME MUMIICO oi Se costae u.dcie's Saldiws coi eae 1,491,000 
PE CGTIIROY filed ees co eeese es ee dscnce 720,000 
To the West Indies........ giceus Cady « 228,000 
To the United States.................. 663,000 
To Venezuela 
CS SS ae ae 1,333,000 
To other countries 

ERNE aM e dicte s escaloue aie scalars $8,284.000 

IMPORTS 
SE a rr $2,891,889 
Mam eNICe,, 6.8) <.< 5. ck seen... 1.472.429 
PROM GOQMany, 6.63 isc cc ccs ences. "468,502 
From the West Indies................. 211,326 
From the United States............... e 
POOMEVGUGRUCIRC...5.25...5.50 00.0.5. 213.690 
PROM MONE aoe of eb oss oa eee coecssc, 26.571 
From other countries.................. 663,138 
$6,053,772 


The following table shows the receipts for 
the financial year 1870: 


Net Customs Receipts............. : 
Salt Monopoly..... parc k haem ae Ko 
Panama Railway..............00.-.... 250.000 
eta Pee ae ee vals ce GU Weld EAN NOS swe eas st ae & 29,213 
Postal Servite, |. sacs sek be: 51.282 
National Property..................... 26.600 
Pattie Lands... co .sskiskiceeticaee, 6,817 
Swadty Recolpta:: ..i<. a cerwas shucks 185.613 
$1,307,854 


Thirty-seven and a half per cent. of the 
customs receipts is applied to the interest and 
principal of the foreign debt, and ten per cent. 
to the home debt. Besides ten per cent. is ap- 
plied to pay foreign indemnities. The law of 
April 21, 1872, authorizes the Government to 
negotiate with the foreign creditors for the 
transformation of the total foreign debt into a 
debt of $7,000,000 at five per cent. 

There are at present but two railways in 
the republic; that of Panam4, about 48 miles 
in length, and that from Sabanilla to Barran- 
quilla, 18 miles long. The number of passen- 
gers carried by the first, in 1867, was 35,076. 
Some other lines are projected, or in process 
of construction, as will be seen hereafter. 
There are telegraphs along the two lines al- 
ready mentioned, and a submarine cable from 
the port of Aspinwall to that of Kingston, Ja- 
maica. As the Colombian Government was 
anxious to have a railway built from Bogota to 
the Lower Magdalena, General Hurlbut, the 
United States minister, proposed to that Gov- 
ernment to guarantee the construction of the 
same to an amount not to exceed $10,000,000 ; 
that is to say, the constructing company should 
be guaranteed by the United States interest at 
six per cent. on all sums expended by them up 
to $10,000,000, for fifteen years. In return, the 
United States were to have the privilege of 
opening, free of rents and charges, the long- 
projected Interoceanic Canal. At the begin- 
ning of the year the public press entered ex- 
tensively into the subject of the necessity for 
peace and liberty of discussion, in opposition 
to the Church authority, who, as a body, are 
opposed to the latter. 

It was expected that Bogot4 would soon be 
lighted with gas. 

Dr. Maria Mallarino, formerly President of 
the republic, died January 6th. 

Various representations were made to the 
Legislative Chambers:by merchants of note in 
Ciacuta, claiming the intervention of the Gen- 
eral Government for the opening of the road 
of Sardinata, which would afford communica- 
tion with foreign markets. 

The relations with Venezuela were charac- 
terized as in the highest degree shameful and 
humiliating. The vexations to which Colom- 
bians were subjected for the mere use of the 
waters which lead to the ocean were equiva- 
lent to a prohibition; while Colombia, on the 
other hand, to the injury of its own interests, 
had frankly opened its territory to Venezuela, 
in order that it might supply the State of 
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Tachira and a great part of Casanare and 
Mérida. : ; 

The House of Representatives rejected, by 
14 votes against 7, the contract between the 
National Government and Messrs. Saravia and 
Duran, for the opening of a road from San 
Agustin, in the State of Tolima, to San Sebas- 
tian on the Cauca. 

In the Senate, at the session of February 2d, 
the following secretaries were voted for: Sefior 
Aquileo Parra, Secretary of the Treasury; Sefior 
Florencio Vezga, Secretary of the Interior and 
Foreign Relations; Sefior Manuel Abello, Sec- 
retary of War; Sefior Ramon Santo Domingo 
Vila was black-balled for Secretary of the 
Treasury. : 

The Senate declared that “the political con- 
duct of Citizen Eustorgio Salgar, as President 
of the Union, had satisfied, as far as the present 
circumstances of the country permitted, all par- 
ties. The administration which terminates 
will be held as the happiest in the annals of 
Colombia.” A copy of the resolution, duly 
signed and authorized, was sent to Sefior Sal- 
gar, “in testimony of the national esteem 
which he gained as first magistrate of the re- 
public.” 

In the House of Representatives, Sefior M. 
A, Arango asked for the collection of the acts 
in force issued by the Provisional Government, 
relative to a convention celebrated for the set- 
tlement of accounts with Mexico, as well as 
the documents which refer to the claims of an- 
cient Colombia, known as the “claims for the 
cacao of Maracaibo.” 

The telegraph-line between Bogota and La 
Mesa is in working order. The English engi- 
neers destined to survey the north road were 
to commence their labors in April. 

In Bolivar, a merchant of Barranquilla ex- 
ported to Europe 800 tierces of raw sugar, in 
cakes, known as panela. The tobacco of Car- 
men was in demand. The industry of the State 
was becoming rapidly developed. The produc- 
tion of sugar and panela increases at a rapid rate, 
the value of that exported being not less than 
two millions and a half annually. The finan- 
cial and political condition of the State of Bo- 
yac4 was not satisfactory. The public roads 
were bad, and the money advanced for them 
by the national Government had somehow dis- 
appeared; public instruction was at a stand-still, 
and there was no money to pay the teachers. 
Tolima was occupied, both Government and 
people, with the schools and roads of the 
State. 

An important Jaw was passed in April, in 
reference to the foreign debt of the republic. 
The following is a summary of it: 


Artiote I, The Executive power is hereby au- 
thorized to enter into arrangements with foreign cred- 
itors for the purpose of converting the foreign debt, 
conformably to the Convention of Paris, of March 21, 
1871, into a new debt to the amount of $7,000,000, 
with an interest of 5 per cent. per annum. 

Art. II, The Executive has the power of appro- 
priating, for the payment of the interest of the new 
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debt, the branches of the Fedefal income which 
it may deem convenient. It can also arrange the 
manner and time of said payments, so as to give com= | 
plete security to creditors in regard to the fulfilment — 


of the new agreement. : 
f the Executive power cannot come to 


Art. III. 
any general agreement for the conversion and amor- © 
tization of the foreign debt, according to the terms 
of this law, it can also convert the debt, in the terms — 
of Article I., partially, or as a whole, within 
without the Union, at the following rates: The new 
debt active, to the extent of 40 per cent ; the old debt 
active, to 24 per cent; the deferred debt, 14 per cent. © 
The Government bonds of the foreign debt obtained 
in this way will, like the others, go into circulation — 
toward the collection of the interest, and to the re- — 
duction of the debt on account of the republic, in © 
conformity with the existing agreement, until the © 
entire conversion of the debt has been effected. . 

Art. IV. While the income of the Federal Treas- - 
ury is not sufficient to meet the expenses of the pub- 
lic administration, the Executive power can reduce 
to a minimum of $300,000, guaranteed by Article IV. 
of the convention now existing, the sums appropriated 
to the payment of interest, and the amortization of 
the foreign debt. The difference between those 
$300,000 and that produced by the 87% per cent. of 
the rents of the customs, applied to the forei 
debt, shall be carried by the general Treasury to the 
account of deposits, to be faithfully paid over as soon 
as the causes mentioned in this article cease. 

Art. V. The agreement made by the Executive in 
aceordance with the cases of the present law, shall 
be definitive, and not require the further sanction of 
Sener ee. Given in Bogota, this 21st day of April, 
1872, 


The balance of £72,100, the value. of the 
foreign debt bonds emitted in 1845 and 1861, 
is by Congress declared to have been can- 
celled. 

The House of Representatives, among other 
matters, voted an additional credit of $50,000 
in case of war with Venezuela, Brazil, or 
Ecuador. 

A memorial, signed by numerous influential 
citizens, was presented to Congress, petition- 
ing that body to cause the Indians of the Goa- 
jiro Peninsula to be instructed and civilized, 
in order that they might be united politically 
and socially with the rest of Colombia. 

The Congress of 1872 passed the following 
bills: The law prohibiting pearl-fishery with 
diving-machines; a law reforming that of June 
10, 1870, respecting the custom-house of Cii- 
cuta; a law designating places of detention, 
and punishment of violators of the constitu- 
tion and national laws. 

The Senate on the fourth day (February 6th) 
proceeded to verify the ratification of the act 
reformatory of the constitution establishing a 
federal district. There were eight votes affirm- 
ative and one negative. The former were 
of the States of Antioquia, Bolivar, Boyaca, 
Cauca, and Tolima, and the latter the State of 
Cundinamarca: 

The following resolution, dictated by Sena- 
tor Carlos Holguin, was agreed to: To recom- ! 
mend to the Executive power the active pros- | 
ecution of the suit against the house of James 
S. Hermann, his trustees.or legal representa- 
tives, to make effective the guarentee given 
for the North American steamer ‘‘ Uncle Sam,” 
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in case the transaction referred to in the law 
of the 2d of June of last year be not verified. 

The following law was passed concerning 
the Panama Railroad : 

Arriote I. In the event provided for in section 
wth of Article I. of the legislative decree of August 
16, 1867, with respect to the Panama Railroad, the 
_ Executive power shall exact the strict fulfilment of 
the stipulations of Article XXIX. of the contract to 
which said legislative decree refers. 

Art. Il. The Panama Railroad being turned over 
to the republic, in fulfilment of the aforesaid stipu- 
lation, the Executive power shall dictate the neces- 
sary dispositions to secure its good management 
while it endeavors to celebrate a contract to rent said 
railroad to an individual or company, national or 
foreign, which gives guarantees of fulfilling the con- 
ditions which the Executive’ power thinks fit to ex- 


act. 

Art. III. To this effect the Executive power shall 
ublish tenders in Europe and America, six months 
eforehand, of the day of the celebration of the con- 

tract, and shall endeavor to have inserted into said 
contract all stipulations required for the interests of 
the republic. The contract entered into must have 
the sanction of Congress before it can be valid. 

Bogota, April 29, 1872. 


The President of the Colombian Union, on 
the 7th of May, convoked Congress by decree 
to hold extraordinary sessions, beginning on 
the 8th, for the purpose of finishing affairs of 
a general character still pending, and any oth- 
ers that might be presented to it by the Ex- 
ecutive power. 

The message sent by the President to Con- 
gress in sessions extraordinary, among other 
matters, recommended a bill to be brought 
forward for the construction, on account of 
the Union, of an interoceanic road from the 
bay of Buenaventura on the Pacific, crossing 
the valley of Cauca, and descending the Mag- 
dalena to the Atlantic. But that which con- 
cerns Panama more particularly is the section 
between Buenaventura and the river Cauca, 
which, by opening up a communication with 
the valley of Cauca, would bring ‘the valu- 
able exports of that fertile valley by way of 
the Panama Railroad. 

The Bogot& poor-house was to be closed in 
May, for want of funds, 

President Murillo dismissed, as unnecessary, 
the guard stationed at the government palace. 

A few immigrants had arrived from the 
Canary Isles and from Alsatia. 

General dissatisfaction reigned in those parts 
of the republic bordering upon the lake of 
Maracaibo (the whole of whose waters belong 
to Venezuela), caused by the onerous duties 
levied by the Venezuelan Government upon 
Colombian merchandise entering or leaving 
the republic by that lagoon, which forms the 
natural and easiest outlet for the productions 
of those regions which are separated from the 
Magdalena by the Central Cordilleras. The 
Colombian Government had remonstrated with 
that of Venezuela on this subject. ‘ Colom- 
bia,” says the Bogot& press, “has at her dis- 
posal two ways of remedying the evil: diplo- 
macy, which is the best, or building a road 
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through her own territory to fluvial or mari- 
time ports of her own.” It would, however, 
be found cheaper to keep peace with Venezu- 
ela by admitting her claim to moderate pro- 
tective imports, than to try to make a railway 
across the Andes to the Magdalena River. It 
was a grand oversight that Colombia did not 
secure for her citizens the right to one-half of 
the Maracaibo waters; but it is not too late, 
nor is Venezuela in a state at present to dic- 
tate the law to the United States of Colombia, 
above all in a question of limits and the vexa- 
tious abuse of her citizens. The legation 
about to be sent to Caracas will be adequate 
to the mission with which it is intrusted by 
the nation. In 1871 Venezuela received by 
way of transit duty on effects introduced into 
Colombia, and exports by the same route, the 
value of $148,372.98. The importations and 
exportations into Colombia, by the port of Los 
Cachos, produced to Venezuela in 1871 $656,- 
293. The conviction is that, if a railroad were 
constructed between Ctcuta and the Magda- 
lena, in ten years there would be exported no 
less than 240,000 bags of coffee, while the 
above $656,293, Venezuela dollars, would re- 
main in Colombia. 

Public works and public instruction were 
equally prosperous in Boyacdé and Santander. 
In the month of March there were 11,494 chil- 
dren attending the schools. Bolivar was 
chiefly occupied with the advancement of its 
agriculture ; and the State of Magdalena with 
the consideration of its water and road com 
munication. 

A numerous meeting of Catholics was held 
in Zapaquir4, to resolve what should be done 
in view of the recent law of Cundinamar- 
ca, which excludes religion from the public 
schools. A proposition to found schools, es- 
sentially Christian, at the expense of Oatholics, 
was adopted. A collection was taken up, 
which gave $400 toward that object, which is 
considered, besides, to be the most dignified 
rebuke to the Government. 

Six curates were to be sent, at the expense 
of Government, to the territory of Casanare, 
each to establish and direct a school for pri- 
mary education ; $3,600 per annum were ap- 
propriated from the national Treasury to de- 
fray the expenses of the missions. 

Society in Bogoté was reported to be in a 
state of continual alarm; and assassinations 
were becoming frequent. 

A railway from the port of Buenaventura, 
on the Pacific, to the river Cauca, in the State 
of that name, was contracted for. 

Dr. N. R. Cheyne, a distinguished physician 
of Bogoté, died at that city, in July. The 
Tradicionista states that he came to South 
America about the termination of the War of 
Independence. Bolivar and the other heroes 
of that time were his particnlar friends. He 
had been suffering for some time back with a 
painful disease, which ended his life at the age 
of seventy-three years. The Government or- 
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dered that at his funeral the honors due to a 
medical officer of the Army of Independence 
should be shown to his remains. 

A firm of Barranquilla, in June, entered into 
a contract with the Government of New Gra- 
nada to lay a submarine cable from Aspinwall 
to Uarthagena and Santa Martha. 

The epidemic called the lomba, which closely 
resembles the yellow fever, had been raging 
for several months in Carthagena, but was not 
very fatal. There had been 5,500 cases, only 
800 of which proved fatal. 

The Aspinwall and Jamaica cable (date, No- 
vember 27th) was still silent, as it has been since 
the 5th of November. It probably will not be 
repaired for some time. Sir Charles Bright, 
who has charge of this cable, is at variance 
with the West India Cable Company. No 
tariff for through business has yet been agreed 
upon, nor will any be fixed until the trouble 
between the managers is settled. 

The conduct of business on the West India 
Company’s lines (the cable from Cuba to 
Kingston, Jamaica, etc.) is stated to be very 
unsatisfactory to the public. 

A revolution broke out in the State of Cau- 
ca, December 13th. General Mosquera, the 
existing President of Cauca, was determined 
to sustain at any sacrifice his party—the Lib- 
erals—in power, and place, as his succes- 
sor, a candidate of his own selection in the 
presidential chair, regardless of the wishes of 
the people. The constituent assembly or con- 
vention, which had been called for the con- 
Sideration of needed reforms in the-State, laid 
aside its legitimate work, and took up that of 
designating who should be the next President 
of the State. The body soon divided into par- 
ties, each of which had its own candidate for 
the high office. Messrs. Palan, Trojillo, and 
Payan, were the names respectively selected, 
but none of them suited the views of Mos- 
quera, who, in opposition, named General 
Peregrino Santacoloma, formerly President of 
the State of Panama, and ever a most devoted 
Liberal, to be his successor. Mosquera made 
a speech in support of his own candidate, and 
denounced the other three, against whom he 
threatened to “make all kinds of sacrifices, 
even to the loss of life,” rather than that-any 
of them should succeed him. General Santa- 
coloma being the first Designado to exercise 
the presidential power, it only required a well- 
managed coup d’état to place bim permanently 
in the chair of the first magistrate, and secure 
to General Mosquera two years more for carry- 
ing out his views. The Conservative party 
opposed this move of General Mosquera, and 
the Liberals had taken up arms in defence of 
their rights, the Church, in the person of 
Bishop Pasto, heading the revolution, that 
prelate being dissatisfied that the management 
of the schools had been taken out of the hands 
of the priests. General Santacoloma had 
taken the field against the revolutionists of 
Pasto, who were marching on Buquerres, 
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Obando, and Barbacoas. It was rumored that 
an engagement had occurred. 

In Panama, the government put up at pub- 
lic auction the right to sell ice, which has been 
hitherto a government monopoly. The cession 
is for five years, and the price restricted to fit- 
teen cents a kilogramme. } 

Politics on the Isthmus were in an unsettled 
state, not so much from any contemplated 
struggle between Liberals and Conservatives, 
as from divisions 
itself. 

There was a great inundation of the city of © 
Bogota, caused by the overflowing of two of the 
small rivers that run through it. Several lives 
were lost, and property damaged to the value 
of $150,000. This is the first inundation since 
the establishment of the city at the time of the 
conquest. ; 

COLWELL, Srernen, an American publi- 
cist, political economist, and philanthropist, 
born in Brooke County, Va., March 25, 1800, 
died in Philadelphia, January 15,1872. He was 
educated at Jefferson College, Pa., whence he 
graduated in 1819, studied law, and was admit- 
ted to the bar in Virginia in 1821, practised 
his profession for some years in Pittsburg, 
but about 1830 removed to Philadelphia, and 
became an iron-merchant. Fond of study, and 
especially of investigating knotty questions of 
finance, political economy, social science, and 
ethics, he soon commenced publishing his 
views. His first published work was a pam- 
philet, ‘‘ Letter to Members of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, on the Removal of Deposits 
from the Bank of the United States by order 
of the President,” over the signature of ‘‘ Mr. 
Penn,”’ 1834; in 1850 he published an able 
essay, entitled ‘The Relative Position in our 
Industry of Foreign Commerce, Domestic Pro- 
duction, and Internal Trade,” by Jonathan B. 
Wise. In 1851 a new work appeared from 
his pen, which attracted much attention and 
some sharp criticism; it was entitled ‘‘ New 
Themes for the Protestant Clergy ;’’ two re- 


views of it were published, to which he replied 


in “Hints to a Layman,’’ and “*Charity and 
the Clergy,” both published in 1853. In 1852 
he published ‘ Politics for American Chris- 
tians,”” and an elaborate article in the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, on “Money of Account,” 
and subsequently (in 1857) discussed the sub- 
ject still further in the Bankers’ Magazine. In 
1855 appeared a very able essay on the * Posi- 
tion of Christianity in the United States, in its 
Relations with our Political System and Reli- 
gious Instruction in the Public Schools;” and, 
in 1856, ‘‘The South; a Letter from a Friend 
in the North with Reference to the Effects of 
Disunion upon Slavery.” He edited the same 
year, with preliminary essays and numerous 
notes, ‘Frederick List’s Treatise on National 
Economy ;” and in 1858 published a large and 
valuable work, entitled ‘‘The Ways and Means 
of Commercial Payment.” At the commence- 
ment of the late eivil war, Mr. Colwell was 


in the Liberal party | 
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earnest in the support of the Union, was one 
of the founders and an active member of the 
Union League of Philadelphia, and by purse, 
pan, and .voice, sought to further its work. 


- He was also an associate of the Sanitary Com- 


mission, and did good service in caring for the 
soldiers. After the war, he was appointed by 
the Government one of the commissioners to 


~ examine the whole internal revenue system, 


ee 


and suggest such modifications as might light- 
en its burdens and increase its efficiency, and 
to this work he devoted much time and labor. 


He was connected with most of the prominent 


literary, scientific, and benevolent institutions 
of Philadelphia, and was a liberal giver to all 
objects of benevolence. He had accumulated 
a large and very valuable library, which was 
especially full on political and social science, 
and this he bequeathed to the University of 
Pennsylvania, with an endowment for a pro- 
fessorship of Social Science. 

COMET (Brera’s). About the close of 
1872 news was received in England of the re- 


discovery of Biela’s comet by Mr. Poyson, the 


government astronomer at Madras. This com- 
et, which has a period of about six and three- 
quarter years, had not been previously seen 


since 1852. At that time it appeared in the 


form of two distinct comets, as also it did on 
the occasion of its return in 1846, before which 
time it was a well-defined single object. In 
1859 Biela’s comet was invisible—supposed to 
be lost to observation in the sun’s light. It 
was not found in 1866, and then the impres- 
sion obtained that in some way it had been 
dissipated or destroyed. Subsequently, the 
distinguished astronomer M. Schiaparelli ad- 
vanced and ably sustained the theory that 
meteoric showers are phenomena caused 
by the passage of the earth through cometic 
matter. This theory, generally accepted by 
physicists, is now confirmed in the most strik- 
ing manner, as follows: Calculations showed 
that Biela’s comet, if in existence, would cross 
the orbit of the earth November 27, 1872. 
On that particular day occurred a great star- 
shower, especially visible over a large part of 
England. The champions of M. Schiaparelli’s 
theory ascribed the magnificent meteoric dis- 
play to the fact that the earth on November 
27th had actually passed through the tail of 
Biela’s comet. At a meeting of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society, Mr. Hind, superintendent of 
the Nautical Almanae, pointed out how closely 
the phenomenon of the shower accorded with 
the theory. A Oontinental astronomer, M. 
Klinkerfues, followed up the subject. It oc- 
curred to him that since the earth had passed 
through the train of the comet, the actual 
track pursued by the comet was indicated ; 
and, after some calculations, he sent this 
dispatch to Mr. Poyson at Madras: ‘ Biela 
touched earth on 27th; search near Theta Cen- 
tauri.” In November and December that con- 
stellation is not visible to advantage except in 
the Southern Hemisphere. Mr, Poyson did as 
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requested, and, surely enough, in December he 
found what appeared to be a comet in the re- 
gion pointed out. It presented a circular as- 
pect with a bright nucleus and a faint but dis- 
tinct tail, about as long as a fourth part of the 
moon’s apparent diameter. At the date of our 
advices Mr. Poyson had not rendered a full and 
clear report of his observations; but there was 
no doubt that he found a comet on the track 
where Biela’s, as calculated, should have been. 
Nothing is said of a companion comet (the 
half of the original one) which was first seen 


‘in 1846. This reported rediscovery of Biela’s 


comet confirms most remarkably the theo- 
retical considerations by which the star-shower 
of November 27th had been attributed to col- 
lision with the comet’s tail. The radiant point 
of the shower was in Andromeda, and it had 
been calculated that Biela’s comet would over- 
take the earth in that constellation. The fol- 
lowing is from the pen of a well-informed 
writer in the Cornhill Magazine, prepared be- 
fore the news of Mr. Poyson’s good luck had 
reached England : 


It thus appears certain that the display of Novem- 
ber 27th was a shower of Bielan meteors. But the 
reader may desire to have some evidence showing 
that this is not an after-thought, but in accordance 
with ideas expressed before the dis lay took place. 
It may be well, therefore, to mention that, in the 
Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society pub- 
lished on October 24,1872, a month before the star- 
shower, there appeared a list of 132 meteor-streams, 
among which is one (No. 120), whose date is set at 
November 80th by the Italian observers, Schiaparelli 
and Zeziola, while our English meteor students set it 
down for November 25th; and not only is the radi- 
ant of this shower set in Andromeda, but the remark 
is appended that the shower is ‘* supposed by D’ Ar- 
rest and Weiss to be connected with Biela’s comet.” 
Then, in the same number, but in another article, 
Prof. Herschel invites astronomers to be on the watch 
for a display of Bielan meteors, mentioning that 
‘* the date of the earth’s passage through the comet’s 
orbit now falls in the end of November.”’ 

But the actual appearance of the shower, so soon 
after Biela’s comet had passed, combined with the 
perfect agreement between the movements of the 
meteors and the position of the comet’s path, must 
be 5 ae as rendering certain that which before 
had been but highly probable. Those who wit- 
nessed the display of November 27th may be per- 
fectly assured that they were then watching the fall: 
of bodies associated with one of the most interest- 
ing of all the, comets ever studied by astronomers. 
The collision so dreaded in 1832 was in 1872 act- 
ually in progress; the process of dissipation com- 
menced in January, 1846, was illustrated and, per- 
haps, carried to a further stage last November; and, 
lastly, the disappearance of Biela’s comet becomes 
explicable when we perceive of what slight materials 
the comet’s train is formed. During the five hours 
of the display the earth tunnelled a path (as it were) 
through this train—a path a quarter of a million 
miles long, and having a circular section nearly 
8,000 miles in diameter; and yet, in this enormous 
tabular section of the train, having a volume of about 
twelve millions of millions of cubic miles, there 
were but some thousands of scattered shreds of mat- 
ter, so minute as to be unable to penetrate our atmos- 
phere. Melted and vaporized high in the more tenu- 
ous regions of the atmosphere, these small bodies 
doubtless sank in the form of an inpalpable powder 
to the surface of the earth, occupying many days, 
perhaps, in their descent. 
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COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The general commerce of the country, for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1872, shows the 
sum of $640,337,540 in foreign imports (gold 
value), being an increase of $98,848,832 on 
the total imports for the same period in 1870- 
71. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, 
the total exports amounted (gold estimate) to 
$501,164,971, being a decrease of $11,879,302 
from the total exports of the previous fiscal 
year. Reéxports for the same period—up to 
June 30, 1872—foot up $22,769,749, or less by 
$5,690,150 than those for the fiscal year pre- 
ceding. The value of foreign goods in ware- 
house, June 80, 1872, was $122,211,266, as 
compared with $68,324,855, June 30, 1871—a 
difference of $53,886,411. 

Annexed are summaries of the last two fiscal 
years : 


Domestic ex- 
ports, specie 


PERIOD. Imports. Re-exports. 
values, 


Twelve months end- 
ing June 30, 1872. 
Twelve months end- 
ing June 30, 1871. 


$22,769,749 
28,459,899 


$640,337,540 
541,498,708 


$501,164,971 
513,044,273 


The following were the respective amounts 
of the foregoing, which consisted of merchan- 
dise, and of specie and bullion: 


Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1872. 


Domestic ex- 
ARTICLES. Imports. ports, specie | Re-exports, 
values. 
Merchandise....... $626,598,654) $428,266,731) $15,690,455 
Specie and bullion.| 13,743,886| 72,898,240 4,079,294 
Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1871. 
Domestic ex- 
ARTICLES. Imports. ports, specie | Re-exports. 
values. 
Merchandise....... $519,593,684| $423,839,017) $14,421,270. 
Specie and bullion.) 21,900,024} 84,805,256| 14,038,629 


The respective amounts of the foreign com- 
merce of the country, carried in American 
and foreign vessels, and in cars and other land- 
vehicles, stand thus: 


Fiscal Year ending June 80, 1872. 
Domestic ex- 
VESSELS. Imports. ports, mixed Re-exports, 
values, 
American.,......... $177,285,806) $461,819,869 $6,722,462 
WOPOIGT, .-.- 000.000 445,417, 881,620,892) 12,811,355 
Land vehicles...... 17,634,455 6,279,157! 3,%85,932 
Fiscal Year ending June 80, 1871. 
Domestic ex- 
VESSELS. Imports. ports, mixed | Re-exports. 
values, 
American .......... $163,285,710 #180,624,658) $9,'753,804 
OPGINT sav iece cess 020,844) 376,476,609) 16,825,323 
Land vehicles...... 15,187,354 5,417,384 2,880,772 


From these tables it appears that, of our 
total foreign trade for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1872, carried in vesséls, about 71 per 

cent. was in foreign bottoms, while, in 1871, it 
was a little over 68 per cent. The number 
and tonnage of vessels which entered and 
cleared at United States ports are as follows, 


Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1872. 


ENTERED. CLEARED, 
VESSELS. 

Number. Tons, Number. Tons. q 
American...... 10,621 | 3,711,283] 10,488 | 3,681,824 
Foreign........ 18,647 | 7,091,843} 18,749 | 7,048,691 

Total...... 29,268 |10,803,126! 29.237 |10,730,515 


Fiscal Year ending June 80, 1871. 


ENTERED. CLEARED, 
VESSELS. 
Number. Tons. Number, Tons. 
American ..... 10,715 | 8,742,740| 10,573 | 3,746,945 
Foreign........ 19,406 | 6,266,444 | 19,288 | 6,151,587 
Total 30,121 |10,009,184! 29,861 | 9,998,482 


Full comparative tables of commerce at the 
port of New York for the year 1872 are given 
by the Journal of Commerce. The total im- 
ports for the year are over $432,000,000, ex- 
hibiting a gain of more than $47,000,000 on 
the imports for 1871. The relative totals of 
these imports for the last ten years are thus 
tabulated : 


Foreign Imports at New York, 


YEAR Dutiable. Free Goods. Specie Total, 
1863....| 174,521,766 | 11,567,000 | 1,525,811 | 187,614,577 
1864....| 204,128,236 | 11,731,902 2.265,622 | 218,125,760 
1865....| 212,208.301 | 10,410,837  2,128.281-| 224.742'419 
1866....| 284,033,567 | 13,001,588 9,578,029 | 306,613,184 . 
1867....| 238,297, 044.1 3,306,339 | 252,648,475 
1868....| 232,344,418 5164, 7,085,389 | 251,193,834 
1869....| 275,779,976 | 14,789,235 | 15,788,462 | 306,357,6 
1870....| 289,618,878 | 18,716,500 | 11,864,644 | 315,200,022 
1871....| 349,635,398 | 28,878,294 | 6,348,608 | 384,862,300 
1872....) 369,083,458 | 57,429,020! 5,594,208 | 432,106,686 


Goods entered directly for consumption, and 
the total entered for warehousing, are included 
under ‘‘Dutiable.” The specie and bullion 
mostly came in transitu to foreign ports, and 
the greater part appears again included in the 
exports. The following are the tables of 
monthly summaries for five years: 


Foreign Imports entered at New York during the 
Years 1869, 1870, 1871, and 1872. 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


MONTH.| 1869. 1870. ist1, | 1872. 
Jan....| $11,698,755| $11,970,771] $14,169,556] $17,940,512 
Feb....| - 14,205,473|  13°739.351| ~16,995,041| ~ 21,038,566 
March.| 17'890,058} 14,447,7"%5| 22639471! 20,779,299 
April .|  13'836,593| 14,423; 18,516,940}  22.863.493 
ay ..| 121514151| 13,027/399] 16.544'919| 16,368,458 
June..| 10:510,444|  12/267'273| 14,778,185] 9,769,316 
July...| 12,560, 13°579.723| 16,410,318} _9.885,6 
Aug...| 15°895735| 18,722, 23'609,684| 23.853, 
Sept...| 12,938,666] 1'7/745,075| 21,482,482/ 17,298,016 
Oct....| 10.288; 14:087,056| 17.423'743] 15.342/844 
Nov 11,015,790, 14,004,294} 13,128,708]  10,305.495 
Dec.. 9,080,463} 12°716:366| 11,643,251] 11,929,042 
Total. .! $152,434,901' $1'70,730,863! $207,287,248| $196,959,418 - 
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ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. WITHDRAWAL FROM WAREHOUSE. 
montH.| 1869. 1870. 18t1. | 182. MONTHS. | 1869. 1870.. | 1871. 1872. 
Ga) Meee Peer Faced Seguie deaeer-| Gea Seat Mae Hane 
ee ere bee) eee meg | hes teeel Gene) teee 
oe 1 ? ’ é % eke. | |) eee a. 2 82 ? ’ ’ ? j +) i 36,287 
ty: 12876 10,474,170] 14,842'869| 28,002, “i 8,379,918] 10,615,377| 10,070,612| 10.199.829 
June...| 12,380,145} 10,484,645] 13,382,176] 17,913,688 June..... ,604,330| 8,854,527} 8,'711,287| 7,584,971 
Soe Mee Bee) Sele i) Ge) fie) lee Bre 
Sept...| 8.840050 7'748°840| 8'869'861| 9°143'581 Sept......| 11121-1431 1077327135] 19°889/5%5| 157156,684 
Gok. 841,849} 7,163,067! 10,315,541 446,254 October..| 10,704,752| 8,802,588] 10,862, 11,699,337 
ov. 6,913,527 9,886,963 871,091 "7,679,647 Nov..i... 818, 6,325,530| 9,005,491 374, 
)ec,. 7.925,576| 8,701,333} 11,308,353} 8,008,676 December| 5,509, 5,596,030) 7%168,756| 6,146,201 
otal. .| $123,345,075! $18,888,015! $142,348,150| $172,124,040 ‘Total. . .§107,998,664!$111,659,9831$125,661,366 $154,083, 905 
FREE GOoDs. Imports at the port of New York for the 
last three years are thus classified : 
MONTH.| 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. RIS. aia 
A882, 20m O mports a ew ork. 
den | Mare | Pama | BTR | Ea ge ee : 
CDs ’ Rs .) ) 5] 
blinded WA coer 1006, 098 eh i Dry-goods......... $109,498,523| $132,480,777| $136,831,612 
ay...| 1,256,112 |. 1,115,039 | 2,758,281 | 3,111, Gert sorchanws 193.836, 246/032°915 $ 9680" 
June..| 1,277,514 | 1,475,026 | 2,086,100 | 2,926,874 Grecie 608!” 5°594’008 
et cece ce ete | ee era nal sartaroal Sas 
ug....| 1,822, ; 067, ; i 
Sepi.-| 100, t dtaaps | rosa 1 its Total imports... $315,200,022| $384,862,300| $432,106,686 
Ct... ’ +) ” 5) ‘) ’ iW . . 
Nov... 1,151,880 1,491,905 | 1,609,142 | 5,574,918 The monthly cash receipts for duties in each 
Dec...| 1,147,395 | 1.050,409 | 2,384,363 | 6,987,490 of the last three years are: 
Total. .!$14,789,235 | $18,716,500 | $28,878,294 | $57,429,020 Receipts of Customs at New York. 
SPECIE. MONTHS. 1870. 1871. 1872. 
January...| $9,840,502 99) $12,010,020 67] $13,317,086 82 
montu.| 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. Webraaty 11 ft On) 8.25814" 8 3 ‘0 9 is 
arch..... ‘ 305, ,095, 
ee eet erro as | face, | Stersor April... 12°799598 49| 12°585090 06) 13,948,999 00 
Mare ‘pees? AL yey 1 RY}. sess 11,473,412 25] 11,490,140 42) 10,806,468 92 
roe od Ue eS Peat hea to ee «See 549 10,092,909 95| 6,943,282 70 
De] *Mosoet | cereor | daearr | ge'oes  July.....-.| 10,502,841 87] 11,984,957 83| _7/251,160 35 
June.. 914.005 188.150 | 1.352/006 43,724 August 15,078,512 90) ~ 16,932,839 65) 19,335,156 81 
July... 902487 94:990 176.640 | 2.041904 September; 14,182,516 12) 15,783,891 86) , 13,274,126 81 
Aug...| 159,927 430,726 395 | °° 9d) October...| 11,161,364 60] 12,066,671 10,655,390 80 
Sept. “| 8.364.904 592.496 331.679 2.038.045 November.| 9,017,823 32 9,365,944 55 7,274,100 46 
Oct... : 3,580,817 417,860 362 "962 December.| 7,696,126 44) 8,044,777 08} 6,603,157 7% 
Dec..|. gaze | Passes |. tavsor | iment Total. .|$135,310,995 85|$147,770,289 68! $138,215,802 69 
Total. .' $15,788,462 | $11,864,644 | $6,348,608 | $5,594,208 The general statistics of commerce at the 
port of New York are completed by the fol- 
cg ings er as ity lowing series of tables showing the export 
dowen.| 1969. 1870. 1871 save: movement monthly for the past four years. 
~ The figures are given chiefly in paper cur- 
Fen | Sepeaenes) $24,725,875) $28,792,062) $35,679,496 rency. The shipments of gold are mostly 
March.| 34,793,290| 29,695,633)  38,696,064| 39,218,268 counted at their tale value, but all others, 
April.. ee rest eee pond with unimportant exceptions, are reckoned at 
phy 25,082,108} 24,415,094 31°598°417 “653,552 their market value in paper money at the time 
July. 24,682,893) 24,805,205] 31,041,171] 38,136,235 of shipment: 
a] Hee Bees Base See 
ep 95, +342, 36,379,005 Vv : , , 
Gck..:] 0.500088) aaise-sat| anlousro7) golgia.gas APOE Te re ee ietlcand 1872. 
Nov. 237, 28,117,237] 24,137,720! 23,805 522 ears , , , an . 
Dec. 18,466,215)  22,'799,646 25,458,168) 098,505 DOMESTIC PRODUCE. 
Total. .! $306,357,673| $315, 200,022! $384,862,300 $42,106,686 aoxtn.| 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. 
The subjoined table, giving the monthly sep] *a'soroti| “11 1904605) “is anoles), “1646-878 
withdrawals, completes the exhibit of the March.| 11'942'672| 14.965.213| 217211:713|" 15,602,687 
warehouse movement. This movement was i AiO yeropen Lees Dries 
quite irregular, owing to the storing of June!) 16'555:107| 16.811°500|  17'432"767| _191048,152 
goods at last made free by changes of tariff July...| 18,450,823) - 15,965,557) 17,147,740 19,140,248 
and the withholding of others, to take ad- ao” Lia gig a ioneed 18°950.574 
Eee 8 pba of ane The largest Oct... 18,419,645 16,018,569 21,755,702 24,874,195 
portion o ese consisted of tea, coffee, Nov 6,836,6 125, 603, ,462, 
‘ (B51 
sugar, and other articles of general merchan- Dp? Fig RES) SAO). 28,778,909) |. SOON 
dise. Total ..! $187,812,776! $185,740,061 $2°5,553,247' $225,475, 687 
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FOREIGN FREE, 


MONTH. 1869. 1870. 1871, 1872. 
Jan. 7,965 | $63,628 $43,412 $36,642 
Feb. ood 46,162 29'805 272,341 
March 31.102 50.590 121.098 120,905 
‘April. 4,600 45,157 "823 64.958 

ay... 49,261 29,879 169,250 86,977 
June.. 59,001 (B95 V1, 712 97.264 
July...| 27,020 24.522 121.536 61,806 
Aug.. "356 23/116 148.519 $25,158 
Sept. 16.960 11.451 193,707 81,297 
Oct .. 71,862 1905 15.092 108,660 
Nov...,| 44,159 1'963 64.464 180,202 
Dec. s 15,271 56,645 161,805 
Total..| $408,660 | $352,034 |$1,133,263 | $1,598,010 

FOREIGN DUTIABLE. 
MONTH. 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. 
Jan....| $472,228 | $996,392 | $423,706 | $684,874. 
Feb. 312,830 713.289 450,214 895,550 
March., 615,121 927,292 806,521 806,427 
April 733,461 911.018 908, 906,560 
May. 583, 918. 783,607 | 1,097,138 
June 605,608 851.088 890,659 946,144 
July...| 604,928 727,794 600,377 858,934 
Aug...| 594,339 808,944 461.249 ‘061 
Sept. 699.680 923,627 569,026 652.927 
Oct...| 5772748 638,930 7343 641,894 
Nov...| 512,226 "85,553 564,328 982,532 
Dec....| 693,260 651,405 936,140 743,164 
Total..| $7,005,270 | $9,853,638 |$7,979,727 19,785,600 
‘ 
SPECIE AND BULLION. 

montH.| 1869. 1870. 1871, 1872. 
Jan.. 214,380 | $2,683,392 | $2,149,211 | $1,540,362 
Feb.. ooo te 2'194.256 | 4,022,066 | 972. 
March.) 27389:968 | 1,521,601 | 7,569,880 | 2,713, 
April..| 1,767,601 | 1,698,616 | 9,593,029 | 4,499,518 

ay...| 2.512'830 | 4'485:373 | 9,615,698 | 14,850, 
June..| 2,335,581 | 4.257:362 | 8,604,738 | 12,538,202 
July ..| 6,474,624 | 16:922'451 | 11,233,695 | 17,248,688 
Aug...| 3.027.940 | 10,548,076 | 2.701.287 | 2,586,148 
Sept...| 1.763:171 | 4:616,856 | 2,130,820 | 1,432,635 
Oct 2'531.076 | 2.416, 2'086.891 | 4.729.143 
Nov 11261845 | 4's96.057 | 2'124:539 | 4'863,958 
Dec 1,732,899 | 1,950'879 | 21084192 | 3,983,576 
Total. .|$32,108,448 |1$58,191,475 163,865,546 |$71,959,042 

TOTAL EXPORTS. 

MONTH.| 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. 
Jan....| $16,367,397| $15,576,558) $20,987,087| $20,491,366 
Feb...|  14,056,895| 14,184,402] 221761;808| 18/887. 
March.) 14,978,863) 17,464.696| 29.'709.212| 19,243. 
April. | 17,176,688] 16,396,441| 28-523.103| 21.589,302 

ay...| 18,588,936] 19,600, 27,635,483]  30.731.503 
June..| 19,555,247} 21.958'345| 26.999:876| 32.629:762 
July "556, 33,640,324| 29.103, 37,309,676 
Aug...| 21,652,159| 28,979,572|  22.211'804|  93'049/891 
Sept 8:990:135} 20.709. 22'993.622| 21,117,433 
Oct 21,600,331| 19,075,760| 24.443'118| 29'853;892 
Nov 18,519,847| 29,809,609} .21.357'126| 98'489'169 
Dec 20,291,766 21,791,205] 21806176] 251424'806 
Total... $227,335,154| $254,137,208 '$298,531,783 | $208,818,339 


The total foreign trade of New York is usu- 


ally about two-thirds of the imports and about 
40 per cent. of the exports of the whole United 
States. 

A quarterly summary (herewith given) of 
the exports hence to foreign ports is exclusive 
of specie and bullion, includes reshipments of 
foreign products, but is chiefly made up of do- 
mestic produce and manufactures: 


CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


Exports from New York to Foreign Poris, exclusive : 


of Specie, 
Quarter.| 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872, 
Ast....| $36,566,724] $40,776,407] $59,716,950] $53,396,192 
eg 318100409 Oot avr 55,844,997 3. "291 
eee 54,933,449] 46,241,887| 58,243'492| 60,209,529 
4th 55,021,124] 61,413,082] 61,360,798] 70,191,285 
Total ..|$195,226,706| $195,945,733] $234,666,237|$236,859,297 _ 


CONGREGATIONALISTS. The National 
Congregational Council held at Oberlin, Ohio, — 
in November, 1871, had appointed a cominit- — 
tee to confer with the directors of the Amer-— 
ican Home Missionary Society, and -arrange 
some plan by which the churches in the West 
might participate more directly in the work of 
the society. Early in January, a conference — 
was held in New York, at which a plan was 
agreed upon, substantially as follows: 

1. The general conference or association of 
each State is to organize a home missionary 
society in that State. 2. By this State society 
an executive committee of three is to be ap- 
pointed in each district conference ; this com-— 


mittee to act as the agency of the American 


Home Missionary Society, and, codperating 
with the superintendent of missions employed 
by that society in each State, to have a gen- 
eral oversight of the work within its own 
boundaries. 38. The chairmen of these several 
district committees constitute a State Board 
of Home Missions, to which the general over- 
sight of the work in the State shall be com- 
mitted, and by which the State superintendent 
of missions shall be nominated, the society at 
New York commissioning and sustaining him. 
4, The superintendents and the executive com- 
mittees are to labor for an increase of contribu- 
tions, and to avoid, if possible, any conflict 
with other denominations. 5. Each State so- 
ciety is to have a treasurer, who is to keep an’ 
accurate report of the collections in the State, 
and who is to account to the parent society 
for the money received. 6. More efficiency 
and enterprise in occupying the frontiers are 
promised. 7. As soon as the churches in the 
several States are able to support the work 
within their boundaries, their State’ societies 
will be merely auxiliary to the parent society, 
and will transmit to that society only their 
surplus funds. 7 ee 

The collections for the American Home 
Missionary Society during the year ending 
May 1, 1872, were $294,566, being $11,000 
more than the collections of any previous 
year. The gifts to the society exceeded those 
of any previous year by $48,500. The society 
during the same year supported nine hundred 
and sixty-one missionaries in twenty-nine 
States and Territories. Six thousand three 
hundred and fifty persons were added to 
the missionary congregations. Eighty-four 
churches were organized, and forty - six 
churches attained a condition of self-support. 
The increase in the number of missionaries 
over those of the previous year was twenty- 


CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


‘one; the increase in the number of congrega- 
tions was fifty-four. ; 

The Woman’s Board of Missions has more 

than two hundred auxiliaries and about one 
hundred mission circles, which are situated in 
different parts of the country, from Canada to 
California. It supports thirty-six missionaries 
and about thirty Bible women, and maintains 
eleven school-houses in India, Turkey, and 
China. The ‘*Home” at Constantinople is in 
successful operation. Connected with it are 
aseminary and a dispensary, the latter in 
charge of a competent woman-physician. 
The total receipts of the society for 1871 were 
$51,108 ; its expenditures were $46,235. 
_ The receipts of the American Congrega- 
tional Union for the year ending May 1, 1872, 
were $78,124.09; its disbursements to aid in 
building churches and for necessary expenses, 
$69,005.58, leaving a balance in the treasury 
of $9,118.71. 

The receipts of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, for the year 

ending October 1, 1872, were $428,693.40. 
The expenditures were as follows: 
COST OF MISSIONS. 


Dat) MCE RION SGA, wists nc vidos a vis’s pn tiels'eenia's > $29,155 41 
ROMA MAS BEOIN eve vcs hive ys xine Sieh Leleinds sc 0 
Mission to European Turkey............ 18,999 25 
Mission to Western Turkey.............-. 76,069 43 
Mission to Central Turkey..............- 21,830 61 
Mission to Eastern Turkey............... 81,774 50 
Mabratta Mission.......:......0s0+--000. 989,444 19 

' Madura Mission.................0.22006- 41,901 93 
Ceylon (Missions 60. estas isle eee vale sieeres _ 19,118 42 
Foochow Mission...............s+seeeeee 15,071 42 
North China Mission..................-.. 26,911 60 
MIBBIOW LOVOAP BI 5 syst nk coiecis cas sscasiess 18,720 07 
Sandwich Islands Mission............... 20,193 42 
Micronesia Mission..................00-. 10,573 43 
North American Indians, Dakota......... 11,870 44 

RGA ee dalsls'e tachion is cs Malek « Cima vee ds $381,634 22 

If, Cost of Agencies..............0..0020000 10,363 40 
Ill. Cost of Publication (above receipts)..... 5,084 92 
IV. Cost of Administration................... 18,930 31 
Total Expenditures...............+-+ $416,693 49 


For missions in “nominally Christian lands,” 
$17,130.70 were received, and $9,920 were ex- 
pended upon the same. 


The following is the general summary of 
the missions of the-Board : 
MISSIONS. 

Number of missions................20+0eeeeeeeee 16 

BE Se ener TT 

umber Of Out-stationg...........22 2.5. .2c.e80. 445 


LABORERS EMPLOYED. 
pyar of ordained missionaries (7 being physi- 


cians)....... Dem emrh tee fais sti Biss dee aickicioa eine ce ; 
Number of physicians not ordained............. fi 
Number of other male assistants................ 5 
Number of female assistants. ...............22+- 192 


SDSL COOSHEBASTOOE SER OCLC CCeeE DES eECE SE OSES 


ee 


Number of school-teachers...........0ccccccceee rors 


ey 


34 
94 
9 
189 


WHIBSIONGs «24 iea oe ee ea be ees 944 


THE PRESS. 1,278 
Pages printed, so far as reported................ 7,947,870 
THE CHURCHES. 
Path ai oa aes iy keh Ls SA 173 
umber of church-members (so far as reported 01 
Added during the year (so far as reported) at 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

Number of training and theological schools..... 12 
Number of boarding-schools for girls....... ... 20 
Number of common schools..........---+e+ee++- 462 
Number of pupils in common schools........... 5,480 

Number of pupils in training and theological 
schools and station Classes..............e.e+0+ 294 
Number of pupils in boarding-schools for girls.. 541 
Other adults under instruction...............006 807 
Whole number of pupils.................... 17,122 


The report of the Board, dated October 1st, 
characterized the past year as one of steady and 
healthful growth in all departments of the work. 
In the old fields, except in Eastern Turkey and 
Japan, it had been impossible to enlarge the 
work, for want of the necessary men, beyond 
what could be done by the native agency in 
occupying new points within the limits of ex- 
isting stations. Prof. Julius H. Seelye, of 
Amherst College, had been commissioned by 
the Board to’spend a few months in Bombay 
and its vicinity, to test the possibility and 
practicability of reaching the educated class 
of India. An earnest effort was made to es- 
tablish a new college in Central Turkey, in ad- 
dition to the three colleges formerly established 
through the agency of the Board, namely, the 
Robert College at Constantinople, the college 
at Beirut, in Syria, and the college at Jaffna, 
in Ceylon. Two hundred students were en- 
rolled at Robert College. The college at 
Jaffna was opened during the year with a 
class of twenty students. 

The annual meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association was held at Racine, Wis., 
October 30th. The receipts for the year 
preceding were $330,146.66 ; the expend- 
itures were $327,997.67, of which $209,969.65 
were on the Southern field. During the year 
the debt of the association had been reduced 
$2,347.99. It stood at the time of the an- 
niversary, $59,513.85. The following state- 
ment was made of the work of the society: 

HOME FIELD. 
Number of teachers and missionaries sent into 


PEG SOULHOTI  HGIG pate avis wc oc etucate s viedhe Gos acetals 331 
Number of primary schools...............00.-2-6% 800. 
Number of collegiate schools.................0005: fs 
Number of graded schools..............2.seeeeee- 22 
Number of theological schools..............-.+-+: 3 
INGER DOL OL COVNUCHOSs v1.5 suis derine> vanes igednche sigan’ 52 
Number of pupils in the schools.................-- 15,000 
Number of church-members................2..-06- 8,000 
Number of admissions the present year........... 618 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Number of missionaries and teachers in the Ja- 

maica Mission, West Indies..................... 10 
Missionaries in the Mendi Mission, West Africa.. 17 
In the Sandwich Islands...........2....00ceeeeees 
In the Sidney Mission: «2. as brs kppcsesbeSaisnre cscs 5 
Number of missionaries and laborers in the Indian 

IME s ta taet ot ates cae ern harasses Ss 30 
Number of Chinese missions in California.....>.. 12 


It appeared during the discussions of the 
meeting that the society had a large number 
of applicants for employment as missionaries 
and teachers, who could not be engaged for 
the want of sufficient funds. The Financial 
Committee recommended $500,000 as the sum 
needed to be asked for during the ensuing 
year. The subjects of the work among the 
freedmen, the Chinese in the United States, 
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and the Indians, received especial attention. 
A missionary, who had spent two years with 
the Chippewa Indians, spoke of an extraordi- 
nary arousing of mental activity, and the awak- 
ening of a desire to better their condition 
among that tribe. During two years they 
had built up for themselves about one hundred 
and fifty houses. 

The Congregational Union of Ontario and 
Quebec met at Montreal on the 5th of June. 
The chairman, in his address, spoke of the 
progress of the body as not entirely satisfac- 
tory. Sixteen years previously, the number 
of members of the churches was reported as 
2,877, and the number of attendants on wor- 
ship as 11,980. In the last year, the number 
of members was 5,052, and the number of at- 
tendants 14,205. He thought that the growth 
of the churches was hindered by failure to 
make the peculiarities of the denomination 
sufficiently prominent, and by impatience of 
results, manifesting itself in the frequent sev- 
erance of pastoral relations. Hardly more 
than half the students who had been trained 
in the colleges were now in the country as 
pastors. The statistical secretary complained 
of the incompleteness of the returns. Many 
of the churches had not reported at all. Of 
61 churches which had reported, all but 13 
showed an increase in the number of their 
members. The net increase was 265. Thein- 
crease in the amount of contributions for all 
purposes was $3,350. The receipts of the Con- 
gregational Missionary Society were $5,059. 
The society had aided 49 missionaries. The 
income of the Indian Missionary Society was 
about $2,000. The operations of the society 
are on Manitoulin Island, and the north shore 
of the Georgian Bay. Several stations and 
schools are maintained, and the work is en- 
larging. Thirteen students had attended the 
college. Fraternal courtesies were exchanged 
with the conferences of the Wesleyan Connec- 
tion and of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
A motion was offered to recommend the 
French Canadian Missionary Society to the 
good-will of the churches. Upon this, the 
question was asked if this society was not be- 
coming to all intents and purposes a Presby- 
terian society. Explanation was made that 
the funds contributed from Presbyterian 
churches for the society were devoted, to a 
large extent, to the support of the Presbyterian 
college, and that the students of that institu- 
tion became Presbyterian ministers. Several 
distinctively Presbyterian churches had been 
formed among the French. The Synod Evan- 
gelique, which was formed with the hope and 
intention of absorbing all the converts, was 
not thriving. After this explanation, the 
Union gave its recommendation to the society. 

The annual meeting of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales was held in Lon- 
don, May 6th. An increase was reported of 
more than three hundred churches in alliance 
with the Union. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


A conference had been held. in London at an 
earlier date, between Baptists and Oongrega- 
tionalists, to endeavor to effect an arrangement 
by which small churches of these two denomi- 
nations might be amalgamated, or caused so to 
act together as to avoid unnecessary and un- 
profitable divisions. A liberal disposition had 
been exhibited on both sides with reference to 
the communion, but the efforts to adjust the 
differences in reference to baptism were not 
successful. The Baptist ministers insisted 
that they would not baptize children, and the 
Congregationalist ministers would not consent 
to baptize over again persons who had been 
baptized when children. No agreement was 
reached. The committee of the Congregation- 
al Union reported back to it the failure of the 
conference to accomplish its objeet. 

The Congregational Union of Scotland met 
at Glasgow, in April. Reports were made of 
the condition of its various enterprises. The 
Theological Hall had 14 students. The Chap- 
el-building Committee had resolved to aim at 
raising a capital sum of £5,000, as a perma- 
nent loan-fund. 

The statistics of the Congregational churches, 
for the year 1872, according to the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly, for January, 1878, were as 
follows: 


Church- | In Sabbath- 
STATES. Churches. fate Lome) Schools. 
Alabama ............... 5 204 639 
ORTZOLNIAG /..'. vote fe aes 55 2,577 5,274 
OGlOTARO ses incs oS cee 6 1%3 874 
Connecticut............ 294 49,524 49,952 

BRO an so ccs eaaceeet 9 161 880 
District of Columbia... . 1 338 1,187 

COTLIA .....s0seerceres 6 420 697 
pT ys 10 a a SAIS 241 19,593 24,437 
ITIGIBNAS socks Soa seeds 25 1,234 1,537 
TON Res dia ahs Sake dare ak 213 11.880 11,792 
FSATIGAS cians 2 eins dienes 90 8,383 4,594 
FOORGNGEN, ara 1s ics one hateie 5 891 443 
TOUISIATIA": oi oi dclelnie eats 15 1,099 997 

BING. his dhasacmeeerees 239 19,310 20,997 
WIATVIANG ones 0s masses 1 109 210 
Massachusetts.......... 503 81,453 91,183 
Michigan... v<ensene sx 180 12,370 16,069 
ainneset. Die eae eRe fale bi Pree Pane 

ABEIGHI ce sop as ne slats 

phasis . ER Siren wg j 68 2,910 4,855 
INGDIaBEAss soses assieane 43 884 1,493 
INGVAGA. os cuimsiseee boas 1 19 95 
New Hampshire........ 187 18,416 | 21,632 
New Jersey............ 19 2,224 8,469 
N BW ae a ens See ey hf aii 
North Carolina......... 

TIO kas estan cabarae es 159 17,264 19,976 
O)PELON: 5 551d esusianiaue st 8 460 963 
Pennsylvania........... 46 5,208 5,530 
Rhode Island........... 20 4,255 5,451 
South Carolina......... 1 218 200 
Tennessee...-.......--. 9 461 47 
Toxas (Shee econ 4 7B 181 
Vermont) ces dsay ccna 156 18,798 20,430 
WVitginis, ss) ese gece 2 vel 186 
Washington Territory.. 1 41 65 
West Virginia.......... 1 26 | Union 
Wisconsin... ......6..a¢e 138 12,465 18,086 
‘Wyominp. .,JJscseeeeene 1 25 56 

Total United States... 2,487 | 818,916 | 871,110 
Ontario and Quebec.... 66 4,662 4,627 
New Brunswick....... 3 823 447 
Nova Scotia.......... ; q 846 885 
ORMAICR: 56... .. cde eee 6 517 505 

Total North America. 2.569 | 825,264 | 377,574 


i 
———— 
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CONGRESS, UNITED STATES. The sec- 
‘ond session of the Forty-second Congress* 
commenced at Washington on December 4, 
1871. (For the President’s Message, see Pus- 
110 Doouments, AnNuAL Cyctopapi1a, 1871.) 
The Vice-President, Schuyler Colfax, presided 
in the Senate, and James G. Blaine presided 
as Speaker of the House. en 

In the House, on December 4th, Mr. Beck, 
of Kentucky, offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the President of the United States 
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be, and he is hereby, requested to inform this House 
under what provisions of the law of April 20, 1871, 
if any, and, if not under that law, by what author- 
ity, he has caused the Constitution and laws of the 
nited States, and the constitution and laws of the 
State of South Carolina, to be set_aside, and martial 
law declared, and the writ of habeas corpus sus-* 
pended in Spartanburg, Union, and seven other 
counties in the State of South Carolina, whereby the 
courts and civil authorities are unable to afford pro- 
tection to. the lives, liberties, and rights of the peo- 
ple therein, and all of them left at the mercy of such 
military subordinates as he has seen or may see fit 
to place over them. He is specially requested to 


* The following is a list of members of the second session 
ofthe Forty-second Congress. 


. SENATE. 
Alabama—George E. Spencer, William Goldthwaite. 
Ark Benjamin F. Rice, Powell Clayton. 
California—Cornelius Cole, Eugene Casserly. 
Connecticut—Orris 8. Ferry, William A. Buckingham. 
Delaware—Thomas F. Bayard, Eli Saulsbury. 
Florida—Thomas W. Osborn, Abijah Gilbert. 
Georgia—Joshua Hill, T. M. Norwood. 
Iilinois—Lyman Trumbull, John A. Logan. 
Sathinanoliver P. Morton, Daniel D, Pratt. 
Jowa—James Harlan, George G. Wright. 
' Kansas—Samuel C. Pomeroy, Alexander Caldwell. 
llis B. Matchen,t John W. Stevenson. 


isiana—J y. : 
Maine—Hannibal Hamlin, Lot M. Morrill. 
Maryland—George Vickers, William T, Hamilton. 
Massachusetts—Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson. 
Michigan—Zachariah Chandler, Thomas W. Ferry. 
Minnesota—Alexander Ramsey, William Windom. 
Mississippi—Adelbert Ames, James L. Alcorn, 
Missquri—Car!| Schurz, Frank P. Blair. 
Nebraska—Thomas W. Tipton, P. W. Hitchcock. 
Nevada—James W. Nye, William M. Stewart. 
New Hampshire—James W. Patterson, Aaron H. Cragin. 
New Jersey—John P. Stockton, F. T. Frelinghuysen. 
New York—Roscoe Conkling, Reuben E. Fenton. 
North Carolina—John Pool, Matt. W. Ransom. 
Ohio—John Sherman, Allen G. Thurman. 
Oregon—Henry W. Corbett, James K. Kelley. 
Pennsylwania—Simon Cameron, John Scott. 
Rhode Island—W illiam Sprague, Henry B. Anthony. 
South Oarolina—Frederick A. Sawyer, Thos. J. Robertson. 
Tennessee—William G. Brownlow, Henry Cooper. 
Texwas—JI. W. agan, og ee OC. Hamilton. 
Vermont—Justin 8. Morrill, rge F. Edmunds, 
Virginia—Jobn F. Lewis, J. W. Johnson. 
West Virginia—Arthur I. Boreman, Henry G. Davis. 
Wisconsin—Timothy O. Howe, Matthew H. Carpenter. 


HOUSE. 

+ i a 8. Turner, Charles W. Buckley, W. A. 
Handley, Charles Hayes, Peter M. Dox, Joseph H. Sloss. 

Arkansas—James M. Hanks, O. P. Snyder, Thomas Bales. 

California—S. 0. Houghton, A. A. Sargent, J. M. Coghlan. 

Connecticut—Joseph RK. Hawley, 8. W. Kellogg, H. H. 
Starkweather, Wm. H. Barnum. 

Delaware—Benjamin T. Biggs. 

Florida—Josiah T. Walls, ' 

Georgia—A. T. McIntyre, Richard H. Whitely, John 8. 
Bigby, Erasmas W. Beck, D. M. DuBose, William T. Price, 
Pierce M. B. Young. 

Jitinois—Charles B. Farwell, John F. Farnsworth, Horatio 
C. Burchard, John B. Hawley, Bradford N. Stevens, Henr 
Snapp, Jesse H. Moore, James ©. Robinson, Thompson W. 
McNeely, Edward Y. Rice, Samuel 8. Marshall, John B. Hay, 
John M. Crebs, At large, John 8. Beveridge. 

Indiana—William E. Niblack, Michael G. Kerr, William S. 
seeaeiee ba M. bhava 2 Smet Daniel W. Voorhees, 

on D, son, James N. er, John P. C. Shanks, Wil- 
liam Williams, Jas n Packard. , i. 
owa—George W. McCrary, A. B. Cotton, W. G. Donnan. 
Madison M. Walden, Frank W. Palmer, Tecknen: Orr. 
Paces is ray 
entucky—Edward Crossland, Henry D. McHen , Joseph 
H. Lewis, William B. Read, Boyd Winchester, Williata E, Ar- 
a Seehpes B. — Genin M. eadatas, John M. Rice. 
tana—dJ. le er, Lionel A. Sheldon, C. B. Dar- 
Pens pice eee Frank Morey. ze 
aine—Jo yneh, William P, James G. Blaine 
J or A. ben att ines Hale. Brye, ~ ; 
ary amuel Hambleton, Stevenson Archer, Thomas 
Swann, John Ritchie, William M. Merrick. : 


+ Appointed by the Governor. 


Massachusetits—James Buffinton, Oakes Ames, Gine 
Twichell, Samuel Hooper, Benjamin F. Butler, Nathaniel P. 
Banks, Constantine C. Esty, George F. Hoar, Alvah Crocker, 
Henry L. Dawes. 

Michigan—Henry Waldron, William L. Stoughton, Aus- 
= Blair, Omar D. Conger, Jabez G. Sutherland, W. D. 

‘oster. 

Minnesota—Mark H. Dunnell, John T. Averill. 


, Andrew King. 


Ss eae et eae A. Hibbard, Samuel N. Bell, Hosea 
. Parker. 

New Jersey—John W. Hazleton, Samuel C. Forker, John T. 
Bird, John Hill, George A. Halsey. 

New York—Dwight Townsend, Thomas Kinsella, Henry W. 
Slocum, Robert B. Roosevelt, William R. Roberts, Samuel §S. 
Cox, Smith Ely, Jr., James Brooks, Fernando Wood, Clarkson 
N. Potter, Charles St. John, John H. Ketcham, Joseph H. Tut- 
hill, Eli Perry, Joseph M. Warren, John Rogers, William A. 
Wheeler, John M. Carroll, Elizur H. Prindle, Clinton L. Mer- 
riam, Ellis H. Roberts, William E. Lansing, R. Holland Duell, 
John E. Seely, William H. rea Milo Goodrich, Horace B. 
Smith, Freeman Clarke, Seth Wakeman, William Williams, 
Walter L. Sessions. 

North Carolina—Clinton L. Cobb, Charles R. Thomas, Al- 
fred M. Waddel, Sion H. Rogers, James M. Leach, Francis E, 
Shober, J. C. Harper. 

Ohio—Ozro J. Dodds, Job E. Stevenson, Lewis D. Camp- 
bell, J. F. McKenney, Charles L. Lamison, John A. Smith, 
Samuel ea John Beatty, Charles Foster, Erasmus D. 
Peck, John T. Wilson, Philadelph Van Trump, George W. 
Morgan, James Monroe, William P. Sprague, John A. Bing- 
ham, Jacob A. Ambler, William H. Upson, James A. Garfield. 

Oregon—Joseph H. Slater. 

Pennsylwania—s 1 J. Randall, J. V. Creely, Leonard 
Myers, William D. Kelley, A. C. Harmer, E. L. Acker, Wash- 
ington Townsend, J. Lawrence Getz, Oliver J. Dickey, John 

. Killinger, John B. Storm, L. D. Shoemaker, J. D. Straw- 
bridge, John B. Packer, Richard J. Haldeman, B. F. Meyers, 
R. Milton Spear, Henry Sherwood, Glenni-W. Scofield, Samuel 
Griffith, Henry D. Foster, James 8. Negley, Ebenezer McJun- 
kin, William McClelland. 

Tthode Island—Benjamin T, Eames, James M. Pendleton. 

South Carolina—Joseph H. Rainey, Robert C. De Large, 
Robert B. Elliott, Alexander 8. Wallace. 

Tennessee—Roderick R. Butler, Horace Maynard, A. E. Gar- 


_rett, John M. Bright, E. J. Golladay, W. C. Whitthorne, Rob- 


ert P. Caldwell, W. W. Vaughan. 

Texas—Wim. 8. Herndon, John ©. Conner, D. C. Giddings, 
John Hancock. 

Vermont—Charles W. Willard, Luke. P. Poland, Worthing- 
ton C. Smith. : 

Virginia—John Critcher, James H. Platt, Jr., Charles H. 
Porter, W. H. H. Stowell, R. T. W. Duke, John T. Harris, 
Elliott M. Braxton, William Terry. 
ig ve Virginia—John J. Davia Frank Hereford, James C. 

cGrew. 

Wisconsin—Alexander Mitchell, George W. Hazleton, J. Al- 
a “sae Charles A. Eldridge, Philetus Sawyer, Jeremiah M. 

usk. 
- DELEGATES, 


Arizona—Richard C. McCormick. 
Colorado—Jerome B. Chaffee. 
Dakota—Moses K. Armstrong. 
District of Columbia—N. T. Chapman. 
Idaho—Samuel A. Merritt. 
Montana—William H. Claggett. 

New Mewxico—José M. Gallegas, 
Utah—William H. Hooper. 
Washington—Selucius Garfielde, 
Wyoming—William T, Jones. 
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lay before this House all the acts of insurrection 
resistance, or opposition to the laws of the Unite 
States, committed in each of those counties at any 
time after the 20th of April, 1871, prior to the date 
of his proclamation of martial law, giving the char- 
acter of the offences, the facts relative thereto, and 
the names of the offenders so far as ascertained. He 
is further requested to lay before the House any 
cases of resistance to the execution of the process 
of the civil courts, or the officers either of the United 
States or of the State of South Carolina, by any 
of the citizens of any of the counties in which the 
guarantees of constitutional liberty have been an- 
nulled be his proclamation aforesaid since the pas- 
sage of the act of April 20, 1871, aforesaid; and that 
he give the names of all of said citizens who have 
been arrested or imprisoned under and by virtue of the 
authority Soatered by his proclamation, with the 
violations of law with which each is charged, and 
the dates at which it is alleged they committed.the 
offences for which they were so arrested and im- 
prisoned; and that he give this House full informa- 
tion as to all the statements of fact on which he 
acted on issuing his proclamation aforesaid, giving 
the names of his informants, their statements when 
made to him in writing, and the substance of them 
when made verbally, so that this House can deter- 
mine what steps are necessary to restore to the 
citizens of the counties aforesaid, and especially to 
those who are not guilty of offences against the 
United States, the equal protection of the laws with 
the people of other portions of the country, under 
the forms preeoribed by the Constitution of the 
United States, 

The resolution was referred to the joint 
committee on the condition of the late insur- 


rectionary States. 


In the Senate, on the same day, a similar 
resolution was offered by Mr. Blair, of Mis- 
souri, and laid over. 

Mr. Blair, on the next day, asked the Senate 
to take up his resolution, saying: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, this resolution contemplates that the 
President shall lay before the Senate an ac- 
count of the manner in which he has executed 
the extraordinary authority devolved upon 
him by Congress. I understand that large 
numbers. of citizens have been arrested for 
alleged crimes in the State of South Carolina, 
in the counties designated in the President’s 
proclamation, and that of all those arrested 
nine-tenths were arrested for alleged crimes 
committed before the passage of the act of 
Congress of April 20, 1871, giving the Presi- 
dent this authority. I have seen statements 
in the papers of the names of the parties, and 
of the crimes alleged to have been committed 
by them, which prove to be the same incidents 
or circumstances in regard to which the Com- 
mittee on Outrages in the Southern States 
have examined witnesses, and those circum- 
stances all occurred prior to the passage of 
the act under which the President proclaimed 
martial law, so that these parties have been 
arrested for offences, or alleged offences, com- 
mitted anterior to the time when the Federal 
courts had any jurisdiction whatever, and an- 
terior to the time when. the authority was 
conferred upon the President—” 

_ Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: “On the ques- 
tion of taking up the resolution at this time, 
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I desire to say a single word. It occurs to me 
that the substance of this resolution was pret- 
ty well answered yesterday by the President’s 
message. But, aside from that, it seems to 


me this resolution can be much more intelli- 


gently discussed after we have the report from 
the investigating committee in regard to 
Southern outrages. For that reason I shall 
vote against taking it up this morning.” 


Mr. Blair: “In reply to what has fallen © 


from the Senator from Indiana, I will say that 
the President’s message does not give us any 
of the information asked for in this resolution. 
The resolution asks for a detail of the names 
of the parties arrested, the crimes alleged to 
have been committed by them, and the time 
at which they are alleged to have been com- 
mitted, none of which facts the President gives 
us in his message. The President states in 
his message that the testimony taken before 
the committee on Southern affairs amply sus- 
tains him in his proclamation of martial law. 
Ido not know how the President got that in- 
formation. Certainly, he could not have got 
it by any report from the committee. Nobdéddy 
was authorized by the committee to make any 
such report to the President. As a member 
of the committee, I can give my opinion that 
the facts elicited by that examination did not 
justify the proclamation of martial law, and I 
suspect that I know more about the facts eli- 
cited before the committee than the President 
himself. There was no authority given by the 
committee to any one to submit those facts to 
the President, or to make any report to him. 
And while I am not surprised that the Presi- 
dent should have exercised the authority given 
to him, as his education and his genius are 
arbitrary and look to arbitrary measures, I am 
astonished, sir, at the servility of Congress 
in submitting the rights of all citizens of this 
country to his discretion, and depriving them 
of the guarantees of the Constitution. And I 
think, sir, that it becomes us, after having given 
him that authority, at least to ask him to show 
us the manner in which he has exercised it.” 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Missouri.” _ 

Mr. Blair called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered; and, being taken, resulted 
—yeas 11, nays 45; as follows: 


Yxras—Messrs. Blair, Casserly, Cooper,, Davis of | 


West Virginia, Johnston, Kelly, Saulsbury, Steven- 
son, Stockton, Tipton, and Vickers—11. . 
Ays—Messrs. Alcorn, Ames, Anthony, Bore- 
man, Brownlow, Bie? Caldwell, Cameron, 
Chandler, Clayton, Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, Ed- 
munds, Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut _ Ferry_ of 
Michigan, Frelinghuysen, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, 
Hitchcock, Howe, Logan, Morrill of Maine, Morrill 
of Vermont, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pome- 
roy, Pool, Ramsey, Rice, Robertson, Sawyer, Seott, 
Sherman, Spencer, Sumner, Trumbull, West, Wil- 
son, Windom, and Wright—45. : 
Aznsent—Messrs. Bayard, Carpenter, Cole, Davis 
of Kentucky, Flanagan, Hamilton of Maryland, 
Hamilton of Texas, Hill, Kellogg, Lewis, Pratt, 
Schurz, Sprague, Stewart, and Thurman—15. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
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In the House, on December 5th, Mr. Wood, of 
New York, said: ‘The gentleman (Mr. Dawes) 
proposes, in one of the resolutions which have 
been read, to refer a portion of the President’s 
_ message to what he is pleased to call the Com- 
mittee on the Insurrectionary States. I deny 
that there are any insurrectionary States, or 
that there is any such committee of this House. 
_ I will say that we had in the last Congress a 
committee on reconstruction; that several 
efforts were made by the distinguished col- 
 Jeague of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the late chairman of the committee, to revive 
- that committee in this Congress, and that on 
every occasion this House voted down the 
proposition to revive the committee on recon- 
struction. And when the other committee to 
which I have referred was first moved here, 
it was for a temporary purpose, to go into the 
Southern States to act in conjunction with a 
committee of the Senate, and to do certain 
things. In my judgment, that committee, when 
it reports to this House, has performed all the 
duties this House delegated to it, and has no 
further function. Therefore I am opposed to 
reviving that committee for this session in this 
surreptitious manner,” 

Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, said: ‘“‘ There 
are various answers to the gentleman trom 
‘New York; and the first-is, that he seems to 
have forgotten that the resolution under which 
the committee was raised by its terms contin- 
. ued it during the present Congress. And, if 
that were not so, the gentleman should re- 
member that yesterday certain measures were 
referred to that committee, and that the House 
by that act revived the committee if it had 
expired, as the gentleman seems to think it 
did. The committee, by the terms of the reso- 
lution appointing it, was to continue beyond 
the last session, and, if it were not, it was re- 
vived by a vote of the House yesterday, and is 
now in existence. 

“It was fondly anticipated by all lovers of 
peace and good order, I doubt not, that the 
committee would be able to discover some 
_ remedy for existing evils. The evils seem, 
however, to continue to exist in spite of the 
best efforts of that committee, certainly to 
such an extent that all lovers of good order 
will desire that it may have an opportunity to 
report to the House. Ido not see any view 
the gentleman can take of it which will not 
bring the committee standing right up before 
his eyes as a committee existing.” 

Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee, said: “I would 
remind the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
the resolution creating the committee referred 
to, by its terms authorizes the committee to 
report at the then next session, the present 
session of Congress, or any subsequent session. 
By its terms, therefore, it continues the com- 
mittee to this present session, or, if the com- 
mittee shall find it necessary, to any subse- 
quent session of this Congress. I make this 
remark in order that the statement shall not 
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go out unchallenged that this is a side-wind to 
continue a committee which has already dis- 
charged its functions, and which ought to be 
dissolved. It is possible that when the report 
of the committee shall be made, and the facts 
gathered by it this summer shall have been 
brought before the House, the House may see 
the importance not merely of their past work, 
but of their continuing to prosecute the same 


_general line of investigation that they have 


done.” 


In the House, on December 5th, Mr. Randall, 
of Pennsylvania, said: ‘*I would like to direct 
the attention of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Dawes) to one clause in his reso- 
lutions, which proposes to establish a special 
committee upon postal telegraphy. I am aware 
that there is a proposition to be submitted to 
the House and to the Congress of the United. 
States looking to the purchase of the telegraphic 
lines of this country, and that the owners of 
those telegraphic lines estimate the cost to the 
Government at $35,000,000, or thereabout. 
I have seen during my service here the evil 
effect of creating special committees to con- 
sider such subjects.” 

Mr. Farnsworth, of Mlinois, said: ‘Mr. 
Chairman, I was about to move to amend the 
resolution of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, so as to refer so much of the President’s 
message as relates to the union of the tele- 
graphic system with the Post-Office Depart- 
ment to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads; because it is proposed to connect 
so intimately the telegraphic system with the 
Post-Office Department, that, it seems to me, 
no other committee can properly take jurisdic- 
tion of the subject. It is proposed, I under- 
stand, to buy all the telegraphic lines in the 
United States, and to incorporate them into the _ 
Post-Office Department, and make them a part 
of the postal system of the United States. If 
that is to be done, the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads, it seems to me, should 
have jurisdiction of the subject. I do not 
know what reason there is for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee.” 

Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, said: ‘‘The 
very suggestion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. (Mr. Randall) that it approaches a 
matter valued by its owners at a great many 
millions of dollars, the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Farnsworth) that it 
affects the whole postal system, the suggestion 
that my colleague from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Banks) is about to make, that it affects the for- 
eign relations of the country in the matter 
of ocean-cables—any view of it that any gen- 
tleman, who will listen to the suggestions that 
that committee did for some considerable time, 
may take, will satisfy him that no one com- 
mittee, as constituted in this House, can take 
jurisdiction of the whole matter. And, after 
all, I think the Committee on Appropriations, 
rather than any other committee, might feel as 
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if they ought to have this matter to consider, 
if it is proposed to take very many millions 
of dollars out of the Treasury to purchase these 
telegraph-lines.” ; y 

Mr. Niblack, of Indiana, said: “I desire to 
call the attention of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Dawes) to a particular point 
of his remarks, in order to suggest to him an- 
other very important view which we ought to 
take of this question. I refer to the immense 
patronage which it is proposed to confer on the 
appointing power. According to the estimates 
which have been submitted to me, the number 
of persons to be appointed would necessarily 
be at least eight thousand to take charge of 
this telegraphic business on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, and to discharge the duties that 
would be imposed upon the Government in 
case we should purchase all the telegraph-lines 

‘and assume their control on behalf of the Goy- 
ernment. To me the proposition is appalling, 
and that consideration would control my vote 
in any event, were there no other reason to 
operate upon me. I think that consideration 
is just as important to be considered as the 
statement of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr.*Randall), that it would probably cost 
$35,000,000 to purchase the telegraph-lines in 
this country. ; 

“But I have sought the floor at this time for 
the purpose of entering my protest against this 
proposition in all its length and breadth. And, 
if it had not come from the Executive of the 
United States in the form it does, I would de- 
nounce it as the most extraordinary proposi- 
tion brought before Congress.” 

Mr. Farnsworth, of Illinois, said : “ It is pro- 
posed, I understand, by the President and by the 
Postmaster-General, to establish in every post- 
office in the United States, where there is a 
sufficient number of inhabitants, a telegraph- 
office, and to make every postmaster a tele- 
graph-operator, or else to put an expert in his 
office to operate the telegraph. It is proposed 
that we shall not only legislate here for post- 
routes, but that we shall legislate from year 
‘to year for telegraph-routes; that every mem- 
ber of Congress, and every Delegate from a 
Territory, shall come in here from session to 
session with his little bill to establish a tele- 
graph-route from one insignificant town to 
another. 

“Tt is proposed that the Government shall 
do all the telegraphic business; for private 
citizens cannot compete with the Government 
in any kind of business which it undertakes. 
The Government is a monopolist, and must 
be such necessarily; because no citizen can 
compete with the Government in the prosecu- 
tion of any business. Whatever the Govern- 
ment undertakes to do must be under its con- 
trol exclusively. If it undertakes telegraphing, 
it must do all the telegraphing of the country, 
private, confidential, financial, and commercial. 
Every member of Congress will of course be 
importuned .by his constituents to secure the 
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establishment of a telegraphic station at every 
post-office, involving the employment, at a 
high salary, of an operator, an expert in ma- 
nipulating the wires. We shall be called on _ 
to establish wires all over the country and 
throughout the Territories, to every little re- 
mote place. All these telegraphic operators 
are to be appointed by the Postmaster-Gen- — 
eral, which is another reason why this subject 
should go to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. This business is all to be 
done under the Post-Office Department; and 
all the confidential and business communica- 
tions throughout this country are to come 
under the view of the various postmasters, 
who are to be appointed, as they are now ap- — 
pointed, on account of their partisanship. All 
these things are to come under the control — 
and direction of the Post-Office Department. — 
That is the proposition of the President’s mes- — 
sage, and of the Postmaster-General’s report. 
Therefore I do not see the necessity or pro- — 
priety of sending this matter to a select com- — 
mittee.” 

Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, said: ‘I only desire 
to say a word. I was a member of the select 
committee of eight, which investigated this 
question most carefully during last Congress. 
On the committee I differed from both sides, 
and opposed either the Government under- - 
taking the service itself or going into partner- 
ship with any corporation, on the ground that 
it would produce just what the minority said 
it would, a political monopoly, and give to 
the Postmaster-General, to begin with, the 
control of what they here enumerate: 

The United States have about five thousand tele- 
graph-stations, seventy-five thousand miles of line, 
and over seventy thousand employés, and transmit 
over eleven million five hundred thousand messages 
annually. Under the Government plan there will 
be at least twenty thousand ee one 


hundred and fifty thousand miles of line, and from 


twenty thousand to twenty-five thousand employés. 

“That is from the report made by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Palmer), and indorsed 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Dawes) himself. They went on to show that 
the lowest estimate of it was $40,000,000, 
while the owners of the lines were claiming 
an amount very largely in excess of that. My 
friend from Pennsylvania (Mr. Randall) must 
see, therefore, that he has understated what 
the system would cost the Government by one- 
half.” 

The amendment of Mr. Farnsworth that the 
reference should be to the Committee of Ap- 
propriations was adopted in Committee of the 
Whole and reported to the House. 

The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the affirmative, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Acker, Adams, Ambler, Archer, 
Arthur, Barnum, Beck, Bell, Beveridge, Biggs, 
Austin Blair, Braxton, Bright, Caldwell, Campbell, 
Carroll, Clarke, Comingo, Conner, Coghlan, Cox, 
Crebs, Critcher, Crossland, Davis, Dox, Du Bose, 
Duke, Dunnell, Eldridge, Ely, Farnsworth, Farwell, 
Finkelnburg, Forker, Garrett, Getz, Griffith, Halde- 
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man, Hambleton, Hancock, Handley, Hanks, Harper, 
John T. Harris, Hereford, Hibbard, Hill, Holman, 
Kerr, King, Kinsella, Lamison, Lamport, Leach, 
_ Lewis, Manson, Marshall, McClelland, McCormick, 
McHenry, McKinne , McNeely, Merrick, Benjamin 
F. Meyers, Moore, Morgan, Niblack, Hosea W. Par- 
ker, Eli Perry, Peters, Poland, Potter, Price, Randall, 
Read, Edward Y. Rice, John M. Rice, Ritchie, Wil- 
liam R. Roberts, Robinson, Rogers, Shanks, Sher- 
wood, Shober, Slater, Slocum, Sloss, Worthington 
C, Smith, Snapp, R. Milton Speer, Stevens, Storm, 
Sutherland, Swann, ae ashington Townsend, 
Tuthill, Van Trump, Waddell, Waldron, Warren 
Wells, Whitthorne, illard, Winchester, and Wood 
—107. 

Nays—Messrs. Ames, Averill, Banks, Barber, 
Beatty, Bigby, Bingham, George M. Brooks, Buffin- 
ton, Burchard, Burdett, Roderick R. Butler, Cobb, 
Coburn, Conger, Cotton, Darrall, Dawes, Donnan, 
Duell, Eames, Charles Foster, Wilder D. Foster, 
Frye, Garfield, Hale, Halsey, Harmer, George E. Har- 
ris, Havens, Gerry W. Hazleton, John W. Hazleton, 
Hoar, Houghton, Kelley, Kellogg, Ketcham, Kil- 
linger, Lansing, Lowe, Lynch, Maynard, McCrary, 
McGrew, McJunkin, McKee, Mercur, Merriam, Mon- 
roe, Morphis, Leonard Myers, Negley, Orr, Packard, 
Packer, Palmer, Isaac C. Parker, Peck, Pendleton, 
Perce, Aaron F. Perry, Platt, Porter, Prindle, Rainey, 
Ellis H. Roberts, Rusk, Sessions, Sheldon, Shella- 
barger, Shoemaker, H. Boardman Smith, John A, 
Smith, Snyder, Thomas J. Speer, Sprague, Stark- 
weather, Stevenson, Stoughton, Stowell, Strong, St. 
John Ey ene Taffe, Thomas, Dwight Townsend, 
Twichel , Tyner, Upson, Wakeman, Walden, Walls, 
- Washburn, Wheeler, Whiteley, Williams of Indiana, 
Jeremiah M. Wilson, and John T, Wilson—98. 

Nor Vorine—Messrs. Barry, Bird, James G. Blair, 
James Brooks, Buckley, Benjamin F. Butler, Creely, 
De Large, Dickey, Edwards, Elliott, Henry D. Fos- 
ter, Golladay, Goodrich, Hawley, Hay, Hays, Hooper, 
Kendall, MeInt re, Mitchell, Morey, Roosevelt, Saw- 

er, Scofield Bastey. Turner, Vaughan, Voorhees, 
allace, Williams of New York, and Young—31. 


So the amendment was agreed to, and the 
resolution adopted. 


In the Senate, on December 4th, Mr. Sum- 
ner, of Massachusetts, said: ‘‘I offer the peti- 
tion of a large number of colored citizens of 
Brooklyn, in the State of New York. As it is 
very brief, I will read it:” 

__ We, the undersigned, citizens of the city of Brook- 

lyn, State of New York, feeling ourselves aggrieved, 
inconvenienced, and degraded because of our color 
and for the want of a law like unto the one offere 
to the Senate by Hon. Charles Sumner, known as 
Sumner’s bill, supplementary to the civil rights bill, 
do respectfully pray for the passage of the same; 
and as in duty bound we will ever pray. 


“* As that bill is on the calendar of the Sen- 
ate, I ask that this petition lie on the table.” 

The Vice-President: “The petition will lie 
on the table.” 

Mr, Sumner: “I also offer the petition of 
re Augusta, professor of anatomy in the med- 
ical department of Howard University, and 
Dr. Purvis, professor of medical jurisprudence 
in Howard University, which is very brief, 
and therefore I will read it: ” 

We, the undersigned petitioners, respectfully rep- 
resent to your honorable body that the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia, an institution 
chartered by Congress, seeks to degrade us as med- 
ical practitioners on account of our race and color 
and in contravention of the Constitution and laws of 
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the United States, by denying to us rights accorded 
to white practitioners, and thereby violating its act 
of incorporation. e therefore most respectful] 
petition that the charter of-said society be repealed. 
And your petitioners will ever pray. 


“Tt will be remembered that at the last 
Congress I reported a bill from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia in pursuance of 
the prayer of these very petitioners. There 
was no final action on that bill, and of course 
it fell with the expiration of the Congress. I 
seize this earliest occasion to call attention 
again to that question by presenting this peti- 
tion. It seems to me that Congress owes it to 
the colored race everywhere throughout the 
country to put an end to outrage, at least here 
in the national capital. As the Committee on 
the District of Columbia is not yet appointed, 
I ask that the petition lie on the table.” 

The Vice-President: “It will lie on the 
table for the present.” : 


In the Senate, on December 12th, Mr. Mor- 
ton, of Indiana, said: “If it is in order, Imove 
to proceed to the consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution that I offered yesterday in re- 
gard to the final adjournment, and which was 
then laid on the table under the rule.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
proceeded to consider the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring), That each House of Congress 
shall be adjourned sine die, by the Presiding Officer 
thereof, on the third Monday of May, 1872, at twelve 
o’clock meridian. 


Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, said: ‘I 
offer the following amendment, to be added to 
the resolution by way of proviso: ” 

Provided, That there shall be no adjournment of 
Congress until after the passage of a supplementary 
civil rights law securing equality before the law 
without distinction of race or color. 


Mr. Schurz, of Missouri, said: ‘ Will it be 
in order to move an amendment to the amend- 
ment?” 

The Vice-President: ‘ Certainly.” 

Mr. Schurz: “*Then I move to add to this 
amendment :”’ 

A bill to reduce the tariff and internal taxation 
and a bill to reform the civil service of the United 
States. 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The question is on 
the amendment to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Missouri.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not know that I am in favor of all 
the propositions which are suggested. I am 
certainly in favor of an early adjournment; 
and I am in favor of giving equal rights to all 
our people; and I am very much in favor of 
a reform in the civil service; and I am for re- 
ducing taxes; but it is manifest that we can- 
not dispose of all those questions this morn- 
ing, and I think it will be a mere waste of 
time to discuss this resolution. I move to 
lay on the table the pending propositions, 
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with a view of asking the Senate to take up 
the bill for the removal of political disabili- 
ties.” 

The Vice-President: “The Senator from 
Illinois moves that the pending resolution, 
with the amendment and the amendment to 
the amendment, be laid on the table for the 
purpose indicated by him in his remarks.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and, being 
taken, resulted as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Cooper, Davis of 
West Virginia, Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut Ham- 
ilton of aryland, Hill, Johnston, Lewis, Morrill 
of Vermont, Rice, Robertson, Saulsbury, Sawyer, 
Schurz, Stockton, Sumner, Thurman, Tipton, Vick- 
ers, and Wilson—22, 

Nays—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Caldwell, Carpenter, Chandler. 
Clayton, Conkling, Corbett, Edmunds, Ferry of 
Michigan, Flanagan, Frelinghuysen Gilbert, Ham- 
ilton of Texas, Hamlin, Harlan, Hitchcock Kellogg 
Morrill of Maine, Morton, Nye, Patterson, Pomeroy, 
Pratt, conn & Scott Stewart, and Wright—31. 

Axssent—Messrs. Blair, Cameron, Casserly, Cole, 
Cragin, Davis of Kentucky,. Howe, Kelly, Logan, 
Osborn, Pool, Sherman, Spencer, Sprague, Steven- 
son, Trumbull, West, and Windom—18. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The question recurs 
on the amendment to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Missouri.” 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business, without final action on 
the amendments. 


In the Senate, on December 7th, Mr. Trum- 
bull, of Illinois, said: “I offer for adoption 
the following resolution: ” 


Resolved (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That a joint select committee on retrench- 
ment, consisting of four members of the Senate and 
seven members of the House, be appointed by the 
Presiding Officers of the two Houses, and that said 
committee be instructed to inquire into the expendi- 
tures in all the branches of the service of the United 
States, and to report whether any, and what, offices 
ought to be abolished; whether any, and what, sal- 
aries or allowances ought to be reduced; what are 
the methods of procuring accountability in public 
officers or agents in the care and disbursement of 
public ge ; whether moneys have been paid out 
illegally; whether any officers or agents or other 
persons have been or are employed in the service 
without authority of law, or unnecessarily ; and gen- 
erally how, and to what extent, the expenses of the 
service of the country may and ought to be curtailed: 
And also to consider the expediency of so amending 
the laws under which appointments to the public 
Service are now made as to provide for the selection 
of subordinate officers after due examinatiom by 
proper boards; their continuance in office during 
specified terms, unless dismissed upon charges pre- 
ferred and sustained before tribunals designated for 
that purpose; and for withdrawing the public ser- 
vice from being used as an instrument of political or 
party patronage. That said committee be authorized 
to sit during the recess of Congress, to send for per- 
sons and vite and to report by bill or otherwise ; 
and that said committee may appoint a clerk for the 
term of six months, and no more. 


The Presiding Officer: ‘Objection being 


made, the resolution will lie over under the 
rules,”’ 
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In the House, on December 11th, Mr. Wood, 
of New York, asked unanimous consent to in- 
troduced the following resolution: 


fesolved, That the Republican party, having a 
large majority in both Houses of Congress, and the 
President, and those possessing wart ¢ ower, should 
at once take measures to provide for the immediate 
reduction of direct taxation and of import duties to 
a strictly revenue standard; to provide for the im- 
mediate reduction of public expenditures in all the 
Departments of the Government ; to abolish all sine- 
cure offices and the system of collecting the revenue 
by secret informers and spies ; to restore to the peo- — 
ple of the States and their local governments the — 
rights originally possessed by them under the Con- — 
stitution ; to abolish governmental paper money and 
to restore the only constitutional money—gold and 
silver; to reduce the Army to a peace footing, and 
abolish a stem, recently established, of employing 
military officers in the discharge of civil duties ; to 

rovide against the accumulation and retention of 

arge sums of money in the public Treasury, by which 
the interests of the people are subordinated to Goy- 
ernment influence, and made dependent upon the 
caprice and personal views of the head of that De- 
partment; to prevent the purchase and sale of the 
public credit by the Secretary of the Treasury, at his* 
own option, with no other contro] than his individ- 
ual and personal will; to bring the President and his 
Cabinet advisers under the authority of law, makin 
them obedient to its provisions, and, alike wit 
others, subject to its penalties; to restore to the 
Southern States and people peace, prosperity, and 
contentment, which can aie be accomplished by a 
cessation of vindictive legislation and military in- 
terference and a recognition of their equal rights, 
including self-government and political equality with 
the other States and peoples of the Union; to revive 
American commerce ; to restore American credit; to 
reinaugurate American republican simplicity in the 
administration of public affairs; and to aid by all 
poe legal and constitutional authority in the full 

evelopment of the agricultural, mineral, and com- 
sieret resources of the country. 


He then moved to suspend the rules in or- 
der to pass the resolution, which was refused, 
and the resolution lost by the following vote : 


Yras—Messrs. Acker, Adams, Archer, Arthur, 
Bell, Biggs, Bird, James G. Blair, Braxton, Bright, 
Caldwell, Campbell Carroll, Comingo, Conner, Cox, 
Crebs, Crossland, Davis, Dox, DuBose, Duke, El- | 
dridge, Garrett, Getz, Golladay, Haldeman, Hancock, 
Handley, Hanks, Harper, John T. Harris, Hereford, 
Hibbard, Holman, Kerr, King, Lamison, Leach, 
Lewis, Manson Marshall, McCormick, McHenr ‘5 
McKinney, McNeel , Benjamin F. Meyers, Mitchell, 
Morgan, Niblack, Hosea W. Parker, Eli Perry, Pot- 
ter, Price, Read, Edward Y. Rice, John Rice, 
Ritchie, William R. Roberts, Robinson, Sherwood, 
Shober, Slocum, Sloss, Storm, Swann, Terry, Tut- 
hill, Van Trump, Vaughan, Waddell, Wells, Whit- 
thorne, Williams of New York, Winchester, Wood, 
and Yo —T77. A 

Nays—Messrs. Ambler, Ames, Averill, Banks,’ 
Barber, Barry, Beatty, Beveridge, Bigby, Bingham, 
Austin Blair, George M. Brooks, nton, Bur- 
chard, Burdett, Roderick R. Butler, Clarke, Cobb, 
Coburn, Conger, Cotton, Coghlan, Darrall, Dawes, 
Dickey, Donnan, Duell, Dunnell, Eames, Elliott, 
Farnsworth, Farwell, Finkelnburg, Charles Foster, 
Henry D. Foster, Wilder D. Foster, Frye, Garfield, 
Goodrich, Griffith, Hale, Harmer, George EB. Harris, 
Havens, ‘Hawley Gerry W. Hazleton, John W. 
Hazleton, Hoar, Hooper, Kelley, Kellogg, Ketcham, 
rat egy Lamport, Lansin Lowe, Sep May- 
nard, McClelland, McCrary, McGrew, McKee, Mer- 
eur, Merriam, Monroe, oore, Morphis, Leonard 


Peter 


4 Speer, Sprague 
sp hee tot 


: ‘Townsend, Voorhees, and Warren—34. 


‘Myers, Negley, Orr, Packard 


_ Brooks 
- Hambleton, 
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Packer, Palmer, Isaac 
©. Parker, Peck, Pendleton, Perce, Aaron F. Perry, 

s, Platt, Poland, Porter, Prindle, Rainey, Ran- 
dall, Eilis H. Roberts, Rusk, Sawyer, Scofield, 
‘Seeley, Shanks, Sheldon, Shellabarger, Shoemaker, 


HH. Boardman Smith, John A. Smith, Worthington C. 


Smith, Snapp, Snyder, R. Milton Speer, Thomas J. 
tarkweather, Stevens, Stevenson, 
Stoughton, Stowell, Sypher, Taffe, Thomas, Turner, 
Twichell Tyner, Upson, Wakeman, Walden, Wal- 
dron, Wallace, Walls, Washburn, Wheeler, Whiteley, 
Willard, Williams of Indiana, Jeremiah M. Wilson, 
and John T. Wilson—126. 
Not Vormya— Messrs. Barnum, Beck, James 
Buckley, Benjamin F. Butler, Creel Crit- 
cher, DeLar e, Edwards, Ely, Forker, Halsey, 
ay, Hays, Hill, Houghton, Kendall, 
Kinsella, McIntyre, McJunkin errick, nae 
Rogers, Roosevelt, Sessions, Slater Strong, St. 


John, Sutherland, Dwight Townsend, Washington 


In the Senate, on January 10th, Mr. Car- 
penter, of Wisconsin, said: “I ask leave to 
offer a resolution, to be laid on the table, and 
I give notice that at an early day I shall ask 
the Senate to proceed to its consideration, for 
the purpose of submitting some remarks on 
the recent political delusion called ‘ civil ser- 
vice reform,’ by transferring the patronage 
of the Government from the officers in whom 


- the Constitution vests it, to a board of school- 


masters to sit in Washington.” 
_ The resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas, The Constitution of the United States re- 
uires the President to nominate, and by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate to appoint, all 
officers of the United States whose appointments are 
not in said Constitution otherwise provided for, and 
which shall be established by law, subject to the 
power of Congress by law to vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers as they may think proper 
in the President. alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of a, open : Therefore, 

Resolved, That any law or regulation which is de- 
signed to relieve the President, and in the cases 
porinvicg to them the courts of law or heads of 

epartments, of the full responsibility of such nomi- 
nations or appointments is in violation of the Con- 
stitution. 


In the Senate, on January 22d, Mr. Blair, of 
Missouri, said: ‘“‘I offer a resolution and ask 
that it be read, printed, and laid on the table:” 


Whereas, The island of Cuba is no longer necessary 
to the safety of any continental dominions of Spain, 
and is of vast importance to secure the southern 
shores of the United States from invasion, and the 
commerce floated from the great rivers of the conti- 
nent into the Gulf of Mexico from depredation: 
and whereas the acquisition of Cuba by the United 
States would enhance its commercial importance 
not only to the United States, but to all the commer- 
cial nations of the world, and especially to Spain 
and for the same reason that the incorporation of 
the colonies of England, France, and Spain, under 
the Government of the United: States, has promoted 
the development of their commerce with their 
mother-countries: and whereas the acquisition of 
‘Cuba would free the American Continent from the 
last vestige of slavery by the operation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and would open for 
emigration, to the freemen of African descent now 
residing in the United States, a congenial climate 
and rich soil adapted to their physical constitution, 
where their intelligent labor would find its richest 
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rewards, promoting the improvement of the race, 
and guaranteeing their prosperity and equality under 
free institutions: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
be, and is hereby, requested to open negotiations 
a Goa for the purchase and cession of the island 
of Cuba. 


The resolution was ordered to lie on the 
table, and be printed. 


In the House, on February 5th, Mr. Brooks, 
of New York, said: ‘I move to suspend the 
rules and pass the following resolution : ” 


Resolved, That we recognize the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion as valid parts thereof. 


The question on suspending the rules and 
passing the resolution was taken, and resulted 
as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Ambler, Averill, Banks, Barber, 
Barnum, Beatty, Beck, Bell, Beveridge, Bigby,; Bing- 
ham, Bird, James G. Blair, Bri ht, George Be tocks, 
James Brooks, Buckley, Buttinton, Burchard, Bur- 
dett, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick R, Butler, Camp- 
bell, Carroll, William T. Clarke, Cobb, Coburn, Co- 
mingo, Conger, Cotton, Cox, Crebs, Creely, Dickey, 
Donnan, Dox, Duell, Duke, Dunnell, Eames, Ed- 
wards, Eldridge, Ely, Farnsworth, Farwell, Fin- 
kelnburg, Charles Foster, Wilder D. Foster, Frye, 
Garrett, Getz Golladay, Goodrich, Griffith, Halde- 
man, Hale, Hancock apes fi armer, Harper, 
George E. Harris, Havens awley, Hay, Hays, 
Gerry W. Hazleton, John W. Hazleton, Herndon, 
Hibbard, Hoar, Holman, Hooper, Houghton, Kelley, 
Kerr, Ketcham acre SY King, Lamison, Lamport, 
Leach, Lowe Lynch, anson, Marshall, Maynard, 
McClelland MeCormick, McGrew, McIntyre, Mc- 
Junkin, MeNeely Mercur, Merriam, Merrick, Mon- 
roe, Moore, Mor his, Leonard Myers, Negley, Pack- 
ard, Packer, Palmer, Hosea W. Parker, Isaac C. 
Parker, Pec Pendleton, Perce, Eli Perry, Peters, 
Platt, Poland, Porter, Prindle, Rainey, Randall, 
Edward Y. Rice, Ellis H. Roberts, William R. Rob- 
erts, Robinson Roosevelt, Sargent, Sawyer, Seeley, 
Sessions, Shanks, Sheldon, Shellabarger, Sherwood, 
Slocum, John A. Smith, Worthington C. Smith, 
Snapp, Thomas J. Speer, Starkweather, Stevens, 
Stevenson, Storm, Stoughton, Stowell, Strong, Suth- 
erland, Swann, Sypher, Thomas, Washington Town- 
send, Turner, Twichell, Tyner, Upson, Waddell, 
Wakeman, Walden, Waldron, Wallace, Walls, War- 
ren, Wells, Wheeler, Whiteley, Willard, Williams 
of Indiana, Jeremiah M. Wilson, John ir. Wilson, 
and Wood—166. 

Nayrs— Messrs. Acker, Adams, Arthur, Biggs, 
Conner, Critcher, Crossland, Davis, DuBose, 
Hambleton, Hanks, Hereford, Lewis, McHenry, 
Niblack, Read, John M. Rice, Ritchie, Terry, Voor- 
hees, Winchester, and Young—22. 

Not Vorme— Messrs. Ames, Archer, Barry, 
Austin Blair, Braxton, Caldwell, Freeman Clarke, 
Coghlan, Darrall, Dawes, DeLarge, Elliott, Forker, 
Henry D. Foster, Garfield, Halsey, John T. Harris, 
Hill, Kellogg, Kendall, Kinsella, Lansing, McCrary, 
McKee, McKinney, Benjamin F. Meyers, Mitchell, 
Morey, Morgan, Orr, Aaron F. Perry, Potter, Price, 
Rogers, Rusk, Scofield, Shober, Shoemaker, Slater, 
Sloss, H. Boardman Smith, Snyder, R. Milton Speer, 
Sprague, St. John, Taffe, Dwight Townsend, Tut- 
hill, Van Trump, Vaughan, Whitthorne, and Wil- 
liams of New York—51. 


So (two thirds voting in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended, and the resolution was 
agreed to. 
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In the Senate, on December 11th, Mr. Conk- 
ling, of New York, moved to postpone the 
pending and all previous orders, and proceed 
to the consideration of the resolution offered 
by him. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
proceeded to consider the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs 
be instructed to inquire into the recent defalcation 
of J. L. Hodge, late a Paymaster in the Army, and 
into the facts connected therewith, and to ascertain 
and report to the Senate whether any other officer 
or officers of the Government are derelict in duty in 
respect of the observance of regulations and safe- 
guards intended to prevent such occurrences, and 
also whether other or further legislation or regula- 
tion is needed for the future. 


Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: ‘‘I move to 
amend that resolution by inserting the resolu- 
tion which I offered to the Senate the other 
day, which I will ask to have read.” 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, which 
was to strike out all after the word “‘resolved,” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(The House of Representatives concurring,) That 
a joint select committee on retrenchment, consisting 
of four members of the Senate and seven members 
of the House, be appointed by the Presiding Officers 
of the two Houses, and that said committee be in- 
structed to inquire into the expenditures in all the 
branches of the service of the United States, and to 
report whether any, and what, offices ought to be 
abolished ; whether any, and what, salaries or allow- 
ances ought to be reduced ; what are the methods of 

rocuring accountability in public officers or agents 
in the care and disbursement of public moneys; 
whether moneys have been paid out illegal ; 
whether any officers or agents or other persons have 
been or are employed in the service without author- 
ity of law, or unnecessarily; and generally how 
and to what extent, the expenses of the service o 
the country may and ought to be curtailed. And 
also to consider the expediency of so amending the 
laws under which appointments to the public ser- 
vice are now made as to provide for the selection of 
subordinate officers after due examination by proper 
boards ; their continuance in office during specified 
terms, unless dismissed upon charges preferred and 
sustained before tribunals designated for that pur- 
hens: and for withdrawing the public service from 

eing used as an instrument of political or party 
patronage. That said committee be authorized to 
sit during the recess of Congress, to send for per- 
sons and papers, and to report by bill or otherwise; 
and that said committee may appoint a clerk for the 
term of six months, and no more. 


Mr. Trumbull: ‘I should have preferred to 
have had the amendment which I have offered 
come before the Senate as a distinct proposi- 
tion, and not to have had it complicated by 
the resolution offered by the Senator from 
New York; and, if I could have got the floor 
to make the motion, it would have been better 
for the Senate to have considered this resolu- 
tion first, because, so far as I am concerned, 
if the Senate should think proper not to con- 
tinue the Committee on Retrenchment, which 
we had at the last Congress and for the two 
previous Congresses, then I should be in favor 
§ - resolution of the Senator from New 

ork. 
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“The only reason that I*offer this as an 
amendment is, that I think it would be proper, 


if this committee is to be raised, that the Sen- 

ator’s resolution should go to this committee. — 
If there was any parliamentary way by which 
we could act first on the resolution I have 


offered, I should much prefer it, but the Sen- 


ator from New York insists upon pressing his — 
I do not know whether he means — 
to interpose any objection to the passage of 


resolution. 


the resolution which I have offered or not. 


“Now, Mr. President, I want this commit- — 


tee appointed for the purpose of following up 
the investigations that have been begun in 
regard to the use of patronage. I want a re- 
form, and a substantial reform, in the civil 
service. I have believed, and I still believe, 


that it would be along step toward a reform ~ 


to pass a law disconnecting members of Con- 
gress from all appointments. At a former ses- 
sion I introduced a bill to that -effect, and, if 
no man were to be appointed to any office who 
had obtained the recommendation of either a 
member of the Senate or House for the place, 
it would, in my judgment, bring about a very 
salutary reformation in the civil service. Not 
only that, but it would have a salutary effect 
upon the members of Congress, and upon the 
heads of Departments. 
members of Congress, and of the heads of 
Departments, cannot be maintained so long as 
they continue to put themselves under ob- 
ligations to each other in the matter of ap- 
pointments of friends to office. 

‘‘Why, Mr. President, I think it is no un- 
usual thing, even in this body, for appoint- 
ments to be held up until other appointments 
are made; or at least in former times such 
things have occurred. The appointing power 
has been given to understand that, unless cer- 
tain other nominations were made, certain 
pending ones might not be confirmed. But, 
sir, whether or not this has actually been the 
condition of things in any given case, it is 
liable to be. I think that it would have been 
a great relief to the Departments and to the 
members of Congress, and would have been 
highly promotive of the public service, if a 
law could have been enacted forbidding Con- 
gressmen to make recommendations for office ; 
but the Senate seemed not disposed to pass 
such a law. 

“But it is not simply with regard to abuses 
in the use of patronage that I desire this com- 
mittee to be continued. I wish it continued 
to suggest remedies, if it be possible, against 
the robbery of the public by its officials. These 
defalcations haye become too frequent to be 
passed over without investigation. Let us 
examine into them, and let us examine thor- 
oughly; let us go to the bottom without fear 
or favor to any one; and if the abuses do ex- 
ist, if the organization in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in the pay department, in the customs 
department, or anywhere else, is such as to 
afford facilities for robbing the public, let us 
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apply the proper remedy. If the system is 
as perfect as we can make it, if the accusa- 
tions recently made in the newspapers of the 
country as to the abuse in the use of patron- 
age, particularly in the city of New York, be 
untrue, let the fact be made known. I have 
heard nothing in reference to the present col- 
lector. The investigation from which I have 
read took place before he was appointed, and 
I hope he may bring about all the reforms we 
desire in his office. If he has done so, and is 


administering the collector’s office honestly. 


and faithfully, let the country know it. 

“Throughout the land there is an impres- 
sion that corruption exists, and that there 
is great demoralization in the public service. 
The recent exposures, showing that the people 
of the city of New York had been robbed of 
millions of dollars, have awakened a public 
sentiment throughout the nation; and how, 
Mr. President, was it possible for Tammany to 
perpetrate its frauds? Only upon this prin- 
ciple of partisanship in official position. Do 
you suppose that all of the many millions of 
which the people of that city have been 
robbed remained in the hands of the robbers? 
Do you suppose the persons who were arrest- 
ed in the city of New York for robbing that 
city have got the many millions of dollars that 
they took from the public treasury? They 
may have a portion of it, but millions of it, I 
doubt not, have gone to perpetuate themselves 
in power from year to year. It has been paid 
to just such persons as are spoken of in this 
report—persons who had political influence. 
It has been paid to pack conventions, to carry 
elections, and to stuff the ballot-boxes. I 
have no doubt millions have gone in that 
way.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: “‘ Mr. Pres- 
ident, I believe the question is up now, and 
the last speech of my friend from Illinois is 
fully to the point. I think, however, that my 
friend misapprehends a little what the precise 
point of discussion here is, after all. I think 
everybody on all sides of the Chamber will 
agree with him in condemning robbery, pecu- 
lation, dishonesty, favoritism, every thing that 
is mean and unholy. I know the Republicans 
here will, and I have no doubt the Democrats 
will. The point is not whether it is wise and 
right to purify every department of the Gov- 
ernment, but what is the wisest and most 
effectual method of doing it. That is the ques- 
tion, and that is all the question. My honor- 
able friend need not spend time in reading 
pieces of testimony taken in the city of New 
York to show that appointments to office in 
the custom-house at New York can be im- 
proved. He does not need any special com- 
mittee, or any joint select committee, to show 
that the appointments in the custom-house in 
New York and in other custom-houses can be 
Improved. It is a waste of the public treasure 
to enter upon any such inquiry for such a 
purpose, because every Senator who hears 
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me, and every intelligent man in the country 
knows and has known for a great many years, 
that the system of selections for appointment 
to subordinate offices—and not very subordi- 
nate either, for I would go up pretty high, 
higher perhaps than my friend would be 
willing to go—has not been the system best 
adapted to subserve the public interests. 


‘‘ Whether another can be devised is a sub- - 


ject that the Committee on Retrenchment at 
the first session of its existence acted upon, 
exhausted itself, reported upon; and it at- 
tempted with all the zeal and ability it pos- 
sessed then to persuade Congress to pass the 
bill regulating the civil service of the United 
States, which I had the honor the other day 
to introduce in the identical language in 
which the committee reported it the last time 
I was on the committee. But there are diffi- 
culties about this business, as my friend from 
Illinois knows perfectly well, difficulties that 
I hope he and I and the other members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to which the bill 
to which I have just referred has gone, will 
be able to overcome. Where, for instance, 
are you to draw the line (as he speaks of it) 
between appointing a man on account of his 
political status and appointing a man on ac- 
count of his want of political status, or some 
other reason, is the difficulty. He has read 
from the testimony of Horton as showing a 
case of grave misconduct on the part of Mur- 
phy, and it may have been—I pronounce no 
opinion on that—his statement when asked 
upon whose recommendation he was appoint- 
ed to office: ‘Well, I guess my own political 
status gave me the position.’ That is exactly 
the answer that might be truthfully made by 
my friend from Illinois as to his being in this 
Chamber at this moment. It was his political 
status that made him a Senator. It was not, 
I suspect, because he was thought. exclusively 
and solely the only man in the State of Il- 


- 


linois whose private character and whose 


fidelity to the Constitution were above ques- 
tion, for, as high as we all place that, and I 
certainly place it as high as possible, nobody 
will maintain that Senators are selected upon 
that ground solely. 

“But, I think we have misconceived the 
issue here a little. The point is not whether 
we are to have a civil service reform—which 
is a subject referred to my friend’s own com- 
mittee, where, I trust, it will meet prompt and 
favorable action—but the point simply is 
whether we are to have a particular commit- 
tee raised, which the Senate at the last session 
decided there was no occasion for, or whether 
we are to proceed with the duties of investi- 
gation that belong to this body according to 
the ordinary course of requiring each com- 
mittee charged with a particular branch of 
the public service to make inquiries into that. 
That is all there is to it. 

‘ Another thing I was a little sorry for, 
and that was, to hear my friend boldly assert, 
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and in terms, that the President of the United 
States in his message had said that the civil 
service of the United States was demoralized. 
That is the language which he imputed to the 
President of the United States. I have read 
that message with some care and a great deal 
of satisfaction. I find no such clause in it. 
The President of the United States has said in 
his message, to his honor, that the public ser- 
vice of the United States in respect to ap- 
pointments to office could be improved. He 
has shown, by his return of the management 
of affairs during the period of his administra- 
tion, that, instead of the public service in his 
hands being demoralized, it has become moral- 
ized from the condition of demoralization in 
which he found it at the expiration of the 
term of Mr. Johnson. He has expelled pecu- 
lators and defrauding officers from the service, 
and he has done it as quickly and as readily 
whenever he has found people who have been 
appointed by himself as he has in respect to 
officers who were appointed by others.” 
The Senate then went into executive session, 
and further discussion was suspended indefi- 
nitely. 


In the Senate, on December 13th, Mr. An- 
thony, of Rhode Island, offered the following 
resolution : ‘ 

Resolved, That a standing committee of seven, to 
be known as the Committee of Investigation and 
Retrenchment, be created, to investigate and report 
on such subjects as may be committed to it by the 
Senate, such committee to be elected by the Senate 
as other standing committees. 


By unanimous consent the Senate proceeded 
to consider the resolution. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: “‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, if this resolution is to be adopted, creat- 
ing a standing committee of the Senate for 
the purpose of making investigations to bring 
about retrenchment and correct abuses in the 
Government, I desire that it should be vested 
with the same powers that were conferred on 
the joint select committee which formerly ex- 
isted. Some objections are made to a joint 
committee of the two Houses for this purpose. 
It will be remembered that I introduced some 
days ago a resolution’ providing for a joint 
committee on retrenchment, and now the 
Senator from Rhode Island introduces a reso- 
lution for a standing committee of the Senate 
on retrenchment. My object is to get at the 
retrenchment and correct abuses in the Gov- 
ernment, and I have no preference as to 
whether it be done by a joint select committee 
of both Houses or by a standing committee 
of the Senate, if one is as thorough as the 
other. I will move, therefore, to amend the 
resolution of the Senator from Rhode Island 
by adding to it the following :” 

And the said committee be instructed to inquire 
into the expenditures in all branches of the service 


of the United States, and to report whether any and 
what offices ought to be abolished; whether any and 
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power might result from it, refuse to give 


what salaries or allowances ought to be reduced; 
what are the methods of procuring accountability 
‘in public officers or agents in the care and disburse- 
ment of public moneys; whether moneys have been 
paid out illegally; whether any officers or agents, 
or other persons have been, or are employed in the 
public service without authority of law or unneces- 
sarily; and poner how and to what extent the 
expenses of the service of the country may and ought 
to be curtailed. 

And also to consider the expedieney of so amend- 
ing the laws under which appointments to the public 
service are now made as to provide for withdrawing | 
the public service from being used as an instrument 
of political or party patronage. 7 

‘hat said committee be authorized to sit during 
the recess of Congress, to send for persons and pa- 
pers, and to report by bill or otherwise; and that 
said committee may appoint a clerk. be 

Mr. Anthony: “‘The amendment which the — 
Senator from Illinois proposes covers the 
ground of subjects which will be referred to 
this committee; but I think it is much better 
to appoint it as we appoint all the other com- 
mittees, and then the Senator from Illinois can 
move to refer to this committee the subjects 
embraced in his amendment. We have a com- 
mittee on naval affairs, but in constituting 
that committee we do not say that to that 
committee shall be referred all subjects relat- 
ing to the navy. I should vote to refer those 
subjects to this committee immediately after 
its formation, but I think it is more parilia- 
mentary and orderly, more in conformity 
with the usage of the Senate, to state the 
name of the committee and its object, if at all, 
very generally.” : 

Mr. ‘Sherman, of Ohio, said: ‘‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that in organizing this committee 
on retrenchment we shall pursue the ordinary 
usage of the Senate. When we organize a 
committee on retrenchment, as a matter of 
course every one knows what that means. 
You cannot make the definition broader than | 
the word, because the word is known, and no 
definition can make it any broader. As to 
the power to send for persons and papers, to 
summon witnesses, to go about, if necessary, 
and take testimony —all these are powers 
which are conferred upon any committee of 
this body whenever the committee itself asks 
for them. I would not myself, in any case, 
unless it was a gross case, where an abuse of 


these requisite powers on the request of the 
committee. 

‘‘Why not, then, let this committee stand 
like all other committees? and if any propo- 
sition is introduced and referred to this com- 
mittee, and it sees proper in that particular 
case to send for persons and papers, an inti- 
mation of that kind from the committee, or a 
resolution of that kind introduced here, would 
be followed by the authority being conferred 
as usual. Why not pursue the same course in 
the organization of this committee? Itseems 
to me that the attempt to define power always 
limits power. If, as I have no doubt is true, 
the Senator from Illinois desires a committee 
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organized to have power to investigate into all 
- matters of retrenchment, all matters of public 
abuses, let the resolution be passed as it is 
presented, and it will be very easy at any time 
for this committee to call for the requisite 
power to investigate such matters.” 
- Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, said: ‘Mr. 
President, we all agree, or profess to agree, 
and I have no doubt we are all sincere in it, 
that we desire to do every thing here that can 
be done to prevent abuses or to correct them 
when they have occurred. Now, sir, a prop- 
osition was brought in to appoint a joint com- 
mittee with certain powers, and they are the 
powers that were given to joint committees 
in past years. It is thought best to have a 
Senate committee, a standing committee of 
this body, to be not only a standing committee 
now, but to continue perhaps in years to come 
as a standing committee of the Senate, who- 
ever may be President of the United States. 
It is a general proposition, which has nothing 
to do with any abuses that have grown up re- 
cently or at any other time, but applying to 
the general service of the country, and I think 
applying for years to come. 

““ Now, sir, the proposition is to establish 
this committee to accomplish the very pur- 
poses suggested by the Senator from Illinois 
in his amendment. The Senator from Rhode 
Island says he will vote for that proposition 

ust as soon as the committee is ordered. 
hy, then, have an apparent division here in 
the Senate on that subject? If he is ready to 
vote for it when the committee is appointed, 
what is the difficulty in voting for it when 
you make the committee? JI am perfectly 
willing to vote for the committee, and then 
for the proposition of the Senator from Illinois; 
or I am willing to vote for the committee and 
for the amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
in one proposition. There is no real difference 
between the two. It is only the difference 
between tweedledum and tweedledee. It is an 
apparent difference here when in reality there 
is none.” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘“‘The differ- 
ence with the committee to be raised on the 
‘resolution of the Senator from Rhode Island, 
if it be passed without amendment, is that that 
committee will have cognizance of nothing but 
what shall be referred to it specifically by the 
Senate. The argument will be immediately, 
if that committee is to have an investigation, 
there must be some charge made against A B 
or against C D in open Senate, and then that 
charge referred to that committee; that in- 
stead of its being a committee to hunt up 
abuses itself and report them to the Senate, 
the Senate is to find out the abuses and prefer 
them to the committee. That is the truth of 
it, and I undertake to say that if this commit- 
tee is raised on this resolution of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, without amendment, and 
then the course is taken that it is to have 
jurisdiction of nothing but such specific charges 
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as may be referred to it by the Senate, it will 
not be worth the paper the resolution is writ- 
ten on.” 

Mr. Trumbull said: “If there were only the 
difference which the Senator from Massachu- 
setts thought between the offering of the 
amendment which I have offered now, and 
waiting until the committee is formed and 
then offering it, I should withdraw it at once 
and offer it afterward. I should be entirely 
willing to do that if he were right about it; 
but, sir, he is evidently mistaken. There is 
something more here than the difference be- 
tween tweedledum and tweedledee. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island tells me he would vote 
for my proposition, and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Sherman) gives us notice that he would 
vote to give this committee authority to make 
investigations on the statement of a Senator, 
or on the request of the committee he would - 
give them power to send for persons and pa- 
pers. I want to vest this power originally in 
the committee, so that they shall have it with- 
out having their attention called to the par- 
ticular subject. I cannot express that in bet- 
ter language than the Senator’s colleague ex- 
pressed it. The object which I have in view 
in the creation of this committee is, to have a 
committee that will itself inquire into these 
abuses if they exist, into the manner of keep- 
ing accounts, and try and correct them, with- 
out being moved upon by the Senate. I want 
this committee to get the information for the 
Senate, and not the Senate to have the infor- 
mation and send it to the committee to inves- 
tigate afterward. There is the difference. It 
is very manifest, from what the Senator from 
Ohio says, that he does not propose to have 
the committee vested with power to send for 
persons and papers, vested with power to ex- 
amine into those abuses on its own motion, 
but it must be done when a particular case is 
called to their attention. I think such a com- 
mittee as that will amount to nothing.” 

Mr. Anthony said: “It seems to me that 
the difference between what the Senator from 
Illinois proposes and what is proposed in the 
original resolution, so far as he desires, is 
merely a technical one. It is whether this 
committee shall be invested in the beginning 
with all the powers with which we can invest 
it, and with which we do invest other com- 
mittees from time to time, or whether it shall 
stand precisely on the same platform as all 
our other standing committees. The Senator 
from Ohio farthest from me (Mr. Thurman) 
objects because the committee will not inves- 
tigate matters of its own motion. That is a 
recommendation, in my view. I do not want 
a committee to investigate any matter unless 
there is sufficient ground for accusation for it 
to be referred to them, and, whenever any 
thing comes to the knowledge of any member 
of a committee that ought to be investigated, 
it is the duty of that Senator to make a mo- 
tion in this body referring the matter to the 
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committee, and it is done continually. Half 
the business that is referred to our commit- 
tees is referred upon the motion of the mem- 
bers of the respective committees themselves.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: “‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, when this subject was before the Senate 
the other day, the discussion as to the nature 
of the committee to be appointed for this pur- 
pose was very slight indeed. The subject 
seems rather to have been opened in a manner 
which in old times, when there was any such 
difference of parties as amounted to any thing, 
might have been called the opening of a presi- 
dential campaign. If I had been a stranger 
here and had not known that the politics of 
the country were pretty much all one way, and 
had listened to the speech of an honorable 
and respectable gentleman that I did listen to, 
I should have said that the presidential cam- 
paign was about to be opened in form, and 
that that mental malaria which sometimes 
obscures the eyes of great men, and of which 
they are themselves unconscious, had obscured 
the mental vision of the distinguished Senator 
who made a speech on that occasion, not al- 
luding to myself, so that in seeing the bright- 
ness of a distant object he had gone into 
what a Massachusetts Senator once called the 
‘sounding and glittering generalities’ of af- 
fairs with a view to open to the eyes of the 
American people the fact that we had sud- 
denly fallen upon very evil times; that, instead 
of having improved public affairs after emer- 
ging from the war, and after having emerged 
from that condition of things which was rather 
worse than war in all civil respects—the period 
of the administration of Mr. Johnson—we 
had been rapidly growing worse and worse 
ever since, and that the whole people were 
crying aloud for vengeance upon the entire 
body of public officers who were plundering 
them in every direction, and for reform in a 
dozen respects that were of course entirely 
new, such as reducing taxes and a variety of 
other things which no other means of reaching 
could be attained than that of reviving a com- 
mittee that expired in the last Congress! 

“‘But of course, Mr. President, this would 
be an entire mistake on the present occasion. 
I am sure that no unconscious malady has at- 
tacked my honorable friend from Illinois. I 
am sure that he is looking with an eye single 
and an eye clear to the mere details of public 
administration. -I am sure that he believes, 
as I believe, and I am sure that he knows as I 
know (so far as any public man engaged in 
affairs can know about large operations), that 
the administration of this Government for the 
last three years, in respect to the fidelity of 
the whole body of its twenty thousand agents, 
leaving out deputy-postmasters, will compare 
favorably with any administration that ever 
preceded it from the days of George Washing- 
ton to this day, when you take into consider- 
ation the number of persons necessarily em- 
ployed in the Government now, compared to 
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mittee on retrenchment, with far larger pow- 


its early days, and the larger amount of the - 
transactions that they are obliged to perform, 

‘But what I have now said is intended to 
meet, in the humble and weak way which I 
confess is the only way I can meet, the obser- 
vations of my good friend from Illinois, which 
had the appearance, and which were treated 
in a good many of the public papers as having 
had the intention, certainly the effect, to pro- 
duce the impression upon the public mind that 
we were now in avery extraordinary condition 
of evil as it respects the administration of our 
Government, and that extraordinary measures 
in this great crisis must be resorted to. I 
think the contrary is quite true, and that our 
simple business is to go straightly and calmly 
on, as we have done in the last few years, ap-— 
plying a correction to every wrong that comes 
to our knowledge, improving by legislation 
every possible means which can be adopted to 
diminish the public expenditures and to insure 
faithfulness in the public service.” 

Mr. Thurman said: ‘‘In respect to this mat- 
ter, I must confess that I am a little surprised 
at the objections to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois, objections made by gen- 
tlemen, every one of whom I venture to say 
voted for the appointment of the joint com- 


ers than would be conferred on this commit- 
tee if the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois should be adopted. But let it be so, 
Mr. President. The majority of the Chamber 
can shape this resolution and pass it just as 
they please. They can pass it in such wise 
that the country will believe that there is an 
earnest determination to ascertain whether 
there are abuses and frauds, and there are 
some people in the country who will not take 
the round and whitewashing statement of the — 
Senator from Vermont, much as he is respect- 
ed, as complete and conclusive evidence of the 
purity of the officeholders of the United States. 
There are some people uncharitable enough to — 
require further evidence than that, and who © 
think that something like a grand-jury ought — 
to sit to make these inquiries. You may pass — 
a resolution that will be regarded all over © 
the country as evidence that the Senate in- 
tends to make a thorough investigation, or 
you may pass it in such form that the whole 
country will see, or a least will think they see, 
that you mean that there shall be no investi- 
gation at all. The responsibility is upon the — 
majority of the Senate.” 

Mr. Schurz, of Missouri, said: “I do not 
think there is a Senator on this floor, unless 
he became a member of this body during this 
Congress, who has not at least once voted for 
the powers formerly conferred on the Com- 
mittee on Retrenchment, and I have yet to 
hear of the first objection that was made to 
the practice. It was done by general con- 
sent; it was considered a matter of eminent — 
propriety. Ihave never heard a single com- 
plaint of the abuse of this power except in 
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one single instance, and that was, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Conkling) when the committee 
brought in its last report on the New York 
custom-house. 

“Well, sir, this Committee on Retrench- 
ment, with such powers, was organized five 
years ago. What was the occasion for its or- 
ganization, and why were such discretionary 
powers conferred upon it? The Senator from 

‘ermont (Mr. Edmunds) stated that at that 
time the civil service of the United States was 
Gn a very demoralized condition. I take it for 
granted that was the reason and no other, for 
certainly I cannot imagine that the Senate 
would have organized a committee like this 
actuated by mere motives of political hostility 
to the Administration. But if it was organ- 
ized for the purpose of ferreting out abuses 
connected with the public service, then I think 
if the reason was good then the reason would 
be good now, unless the character of the civil 


service has changed so immensely as to make > 


what was very imperfect then very perfect 
now. 

“The Senator from Vermont has told us 
that great improvements have taken place. I 
have no doubt of it. I think in course of time 
all things are bound to improve, and yet I 
doubt whether there is a single Senator on this 
floor who would undertake to assert that the 
civil service of the United States is to-day as 

erfect as it ought to be or as it might be. 
Nay, sir, if you search the history of this 
country you cannot point out to me four con- 
secutive months during which so many em- 
bezzlements and defalcations have come to 
- jight as have been laid bare to the public eye 
during the last three or four months. If I 
am mistaken, I shall be glad to be corrected. 
A great many of these frauds, embezzlements, 
and defalcations, were not discovered by dili- 
gent inquiry or investigation, but by some- 
thing like accident; we simply stumbled over 
them, and there they are. So it would seem 
that as to the condition of the civil service, 
however much it may have improved, yet it is 
not so perfect at this time that a measure 
which was once considered eminently condu- 
cive to the public good in ferreting out abuses 
and wrongs can be cast aside now as entirely 
useless. 

“For years and years the Senate without a 
single dissenting voice has been voting for 
conferring exactly those powers which the 
Senator from Illinois now demands upon the 
Committee on Retrenchment. Now it is sud- 
denly found entirely improper, nay, even 
dangerous. There is something said of secret 
proceedings, of putting our hands into the 
private concerns of other people, of ruining 
innocent persons, of star-chambers, and other 
frightful things. . Why, sir, if a committee with 
such powers was not dangerous before, I ask 
in all candor why it should be dangerous 
now? Ifit is dangerous now, I should like to 
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know how Senators could find it compatible 
with their conscientious convictions to vote 
for such a dangerous thing before? Either 
they were not conscientious when they did it 
before, or they would be equally conscientious 


‘in doing it to-day. Either it never was a 


proper thing, or it is now just as proper as it 
ever was. What has happened, I should like 
to be told, that you should look at this com- 
mittee with its powers now with such re- 
markable apprehensions as a, source of mis- 
chief and danger?’ Who has been injured in 
the past by the exercise of the powers this 
committee possessed, and which are now 
claimed for it again? Look into its record. 
Whose rights have ever been violated by it? 
Whose private affairs have been invaded? 
Where is the innocent person that has been 
harmd by it? Whom did it injure? None 
but corrupt men whose misdeeds ought to — 
have been dragged into the light of day. 

“T tell you, gentlemen, whatever we may 
say of the improvements that have taken place 
in the civil service, the people of the United 
States are startled at the frequency and the 
enormity of the disclosures which are now 
accumulating from day to day. Do not give 
yourselves up to any delusions in this respect. 
The American people demand honest govern- 
ment, and to secure it they want to have all 
the means used that are compatible with the 
laws of the country. The people of the United 
States demand the exposure and overthrow of 
corruption, regardless of the advantage of any 
party, and of the interest of any person, how- 
ever high or low. 

“Tt seems to me we are standing at the 
threshold of a great moral revolution in our 
political life that bids fair to sweep beyond 
the overthrow of Tammany Hall at New York, 
and in that revolution the science ‘how not 
to do it’ will be at a great discount, and all 
the arts of concealment will not be of avail 
much longer. Neither will the cheap decla- 
mation against corruption in the abstract, 
against the sinfulness of sin, and about the 
beauties of virtue in general, as it resounds 
so frequently in this Chamber, ‘avail much 
longer. We have had enough of that.. The 
people will not much longer take that worth- 
less currency as a legal tender; the people 
want to see energetic and fearless efforts to 
put down abuses bodily, not in theory but in 
practice; and, if we mean to serve the country 
and to command its confidence, we must take 
such measures as shall make it clear ‘to the 
whole world that we hate no political party 
more than we hate corruption, and that we 
love no party more than we love honest and 
good government.” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, the first suggestion I have to make is 
that that resolution as it stands is much broad- 
er than the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Illinois; that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois is a limitation upon 
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a resolution much broader in its scope and 
consequences than the proposition which he 
offers. The resolution offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island embraces all matters of re- 
trenchment. Whatever may tend to retrench 
the expenses of this Government in reference 
to any department of the Government is em- 
braced within the jurisdiction of the commit- 
tee under that resolution; but the amendment 
moved by the Senator from Illinois is in its 
nature a limitation; it narrows it. 

** But, Mr. President, the discussion has pro- 
ceeded upon another theory. The resolution 
offered by the Senator from Rhode Island 
authorizes the investigation by the committee 
of such matters as may be referred to it by 
the Senate; of course, embracing within it 
the powers necessary for that investigation ; 
but it has been assumed in the discussion that 
the committee should have the power to initiate 
investigations upon its own motion without any 
order from the Senate, and have power to send 
for persons and papers. I insist that such a 
power has never been committed to astanding 
committee of this body. To give to astanding 
committee the power to initiate investigations 
and to send for persons and papers is to make 
it an inquisition. It ceases to be a committee 
and becomes an inquisition, becomes a tyrant. 
That power might not be abused, and perhaps 
would not be in this instance; but we put it 
into the power of a committee, upon its own 
motion, to investigate the conduct of any 
officer of this Government, or any man con- 
nected with the Government, directly or indi- 
rectly, upon mere private information given 
to that committee, or it may act without in- 
formation, if it chooses to abuse its power. 

“No standing committee has ever had this 
power. Whyhas not the Committee on Com- 
merce this power? Oan they not be as safely 
intrusted with a general power to initiate in- 
vestigations as this new committee? And yet 
that power has never been conferred. It is 
so high that it is never granted to a commit- 
tee except upon special occasion. But here 
it is asked to give it in general terms to a com- 
mittee, to be exercised year in and year out. 
I understand that no such power ever has been 
given in Congress, or in Parliament, or by any 
legislative body. 

“Tam not mistaken about the whole drift 
of this debate. It has been to show that there 
is corruption existing under this Administra- 
tion, and gross corruption. The drift of this 
debate is a reflection upon the Republican 
party. I might appeal to those distinguished 
Senators and ask them if there is any ground 
for special assault upon the Republican party 
in that direction. I ask if ever there has been 
a party in this country that has exerted itself 
more systematically to expose and to destroy 
corruption than the Republican party? I ask 
if there has been an Administration within the 
memory of any man on this floor that has 
more promptly punished crime when it has 
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been brought to light, or has more promptly : 
removed the offender from office? I think — 
none of us remember an Administration en- — 


titled to higher credit than the present. 


‘We propose to raise this committee. We 


do not propose to confine it to the narrow lim- 


its specified by the Senator from Illinois in his 
resolution in the first branch of it, but to give 
it jurisdiction over all matters of retrenchmen’ 

and at the same time to give it power to sen 

for persons and papers whenever in the opin- 
ion of the Senate the committee should be in- 
vested with that extraordinary power; but 
we cannot give it these general powers to ini- 
tiate investigations upon its own motion, and 


to arrest any man, to take his private papers — 


and bring them to the public gaze.” 

Mr. Schurz said: ‘“‘Now, sir, my motives 
have been reflected upon, and we have been 
asked what objects we pursue. I am ready to 
tell the Senate in a few words. My object is 
to uncover, to denounce, and to have cor- 
rected any and every abuse wherever I can 
lay my hand upon it, without regard to the 
effect it may have on the interests of any par- 


ty, and without regard to the likes or dislikes — 


of any person. That, and no other, is the aim 
I pursue. 

“T desire, also, to make a remark in reply 
to something that fell from the lips of the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Morton). He dis- 
closed a most horrible picture of tyranny to 


which the operations of the investigating com- 


mittee would most certainly lead if it were 
invested with the powers embodied in the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. It is 
just as if we were discussing an entirely new 
thing; as if the Committee on Retrenchment, 
invested with just such powers, had never 
been heard of in this body; as if it had never 
held a single sitting; as if it had never con- 


ducted a single inquiry and investigation; as — 


if it had never reported to this body; as ifthe 
Senate had never acted upon itssuggestions. 
We have witnessed and sustained the exercise 
of these very same powers, verbatim et litera- 
tim, for the last five years of our history. The 
Committee on Retrenchment held a meeting 
almost every week, and was almost continually 
engaged in some investigation under the very 
eyes of both Houses of Congress, and never, 


not a single time during those five years, have - 


those immense dangers been discovered which 
we are now threatened with in such thrilling 
language, if we continue to do what we have 
been doing for five long years. Not once has 
there been a whisper in this Chamber or in 
the other about any abuse of these powers 
which the Committee on Retrenchment might 
have been guilty of. Not a single person has 
been discommoded in his private affairs; the 
rights of nobody have been violated. Nay, 
there has not even been a single complaint of 


anybody being dragged before that Star- _ 


Chamber, as it is called now. Only once, that 
I remember, were the proceedings of that 


ee 
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committee called in question, and that was 
when the committee rendered its report about 
the very abuses in the New York custom- 
house of which I liave just been speaking; 
and mark you, that was one of the very few 
instances when the committee did conduct an 
investigation in pursuance of a resolution of 
the Senate. All those investigations which 
were conducted by the committee of its own 
motion, the investigation concerning the tran- 
sit route, the investigation concerning the 
tal contracts in Texas, and many others, 
ve never given rise even to a whisper of 
censure. d now we are suddenly told that 
the liberties of the American people will be 
in danger if we continue to do what all the 
Senators using that extravagant language have 
been voting for from 1866 to the opening of 
this Congress. Is it not an astonishing spec- 
tacle? Whence this bugbear which is raised 
before our eyes? What flimsy material is it 
made of? 

‘‘The Senator from Indiana has said some- 
thing which I think is worth considering. He 
said : 

I am not mistaken about the whole drift of this 
debate. It has been to show that there is corrup- 
tion existing under this Administration, and gross 


corruption. The drift of this debate is a reflection 
upon the Republican party. 


“¢A reflection upon the Republican party!” 


How so? Do we not all profess to be in favor 
of reform? We have listened to the most 
fervid protestations in this debate time and 
again. There is not a Senator on this floor, it 
appears, who will not be glad and happy to 
disclose corrupt practices and to see them 
corrected. So we hear. The cry for reform 
is general and enthusiastic among us, and yet 
when a member of this body does attempt to 
lay bare a gross abuse existing in this Gov- 
ernment, at once we are reprovingly told, 
‘This is done for the purpose of hurting the 
Republican party.’ Gentlemen, either the 
party is not what you pretend it to be, a party 
of reform, or the party should, instead of re- 
pelling the denunciation of abuses, rather en- 
courage that spirit which will prompt mem- 
bers of the party fearlessly and without hesi- 
tation, whenever they find a wrong in this 
Government, to disclose it before the eyes of 
the country.” 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Wilson in the 
chair): “The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois” (Mr. Trumbull). 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, called for 
the yeas and nays, and they were ordered; 
and, being taken, resulted as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard ir, ’ 
Cooper, Davis of West Virginia: Mteot Hamat 
of Maryland, Johnston, Kelly, Logan, Patterson, 
Robertson, Saulsbury, Schurz, Stevenson, Stockton, 
Sumner,-Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, West 
png Wilson—24, - mh Ms ; 

Ays—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Bo ~ 
low, Buckingham, Caldwell, CucGlla Seeonatcs, 
Chandler, Clayton, Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, Ed- 
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munds, Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Gilbert, Hamlin, Hitchcock, Howe, Kellogg, 
Lewis, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Nye, Osborn, 
Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, 
Spencer, and Stewart—35. 

AxssEent—Messrs. Cole, Davis of Kentucky, Ferr 
of Connecticut, Hamilton of Texas, Harlan, Hil 
Morrill of Maine, Pool, Rice, Sprague, Windom, and 
Wright—12. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Presiding Officer: “The question re- 
curs on the original resolution offered by the 
Senator from Rhode Island” (Mr. Anthony). 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Trumbull: “I now move that the com- 
mittee be instructed to inquire as was pro- 
posed in my amendment to the resolution just 
adopted. I now move that amendment as an 
independent proposition.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The resolution will 
be read.” 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Investigation and 
Retrenchment be instructed to inquire into the ex- 

enditures in all branches of the service of the 

nited States, and report whether any and what 
offices ought to be abolished ; whether any and what 
salaries or allowances ought to be,reduced ; what are 
the methods of procuring accountability in public 
officers or agents in the care and disbursement of 
public moneys; whether moneys have been paid out 
illegally ; whether any officers or agente, or other 
persons, have been, or are, employed in the public 
service without authority of law or unnecessarily ; 
and, generally, how and to what extent the expenses 
of the service of the country may and ought to be 
curtailed. 

And also to consider the expediency of so amend- 
ing the laws, under which appointments to the public 
service are now made, as to provide for withdrawing 
the public service from being used as an instrument 
of political or party patronage. 


Mr. Trumbull said: ‘‘ Whatever others may 
say, I have no disposition to have an investi- 
gation that is hostile to the Republican party. 
I disagree utterly with the Senator from In- 
diana that an investigation of the kind that I 
propose is hostile to the Republican party. I 
believe that the Republican party has done 
great good to this country. It started asa 
reform party; it proclaims everywhere. its 
devotion to honesty, integrity, purity in the 
Government; and the Senator from Indiana is 
not to put me in the position of saying that 
the Republican party is more impure than 
other parties have been. He insisted yester- 
day that the Republican party was as pure as 
any of the parties that had preceded it. Did 
I ever suggest any thing different? But I 
trust we are progressing and improving, and 
when I propose to have an inquiry made into 
the expenditures of the public service and to 
learn whether any, and what, offices can be 
abolished, and an inquiry into the accountabil- 
ity of public officers and agents, is that hostile 
to the principles of the Republican party ? 

“TI am utterly astounded at the position 
taken by some members of this body. Shall it 
go out to the people of this country that an 
inquiry to ascertain what are the methods of 
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procuring accountability in public officers or 
agents in the care and disbursement of public 
money is hostile to Republicanism? Is that 
the idea of Senators? Why this zeal to rush in 
to the defence of Republicanism and the Pres- 
ident when nobody proposes to assail either ? 
“This resolution is in aid of purifying the 
public service, elevating the public morals, 
bringing about greater security in the collec- 
tion and disbursement of public money, and I 
am utterly astounded at the apparent effort 
made here by certain Senators to place others 


in a false position before the country. I do’ 


not know that they design it. I made no ap- 
peals to party considerations. I disclaimed 
them at the outset; but we find some Senators 
speaking of the amendment I offered as if it 
was' hostile to some party or person. Now, 
‘ sir,my hostility extends to abuses. It is against 
the system I protest. I am for purifying the 
public service, and that is my only object. It 
is not to hit at any individual, and no Senator 
here will be more gratified than I if the in- 
vestigations, when they take place, show hon- 
esty and fidelity in all departments of the 
Government. But we have seen enough of 
defalcations within the last few months to 
justify an inquiry as to how the accounts are 
kept; and I think that there ought to be no 
objection to such an instruction to the com- 
mittee as I have proposed.” 

Mr. Morton said: ‘Mr. President, I cannot 
permit myself or those with whom I act in 
this matter to be put in a false position by the 
remarks of the Senator from Illinois. He has 
represented me as saying here that a proposi- 
tion to investigate the affairs of the Govern- 
ment is hostility to the Republican party. I 
have said no such thing; I have meant no 
such thing; but, on the contrary, I have said, 
and it is so recorded in the Globe, that the 
Republican party can bear investigation, that 
it courts investigation, and that it claims the 
merit of having exceeded other parties who 
have gone before it in its zeal to bring to pun- 
ishment its own members who may have been 
guilty of crime. 

““Now, Mr. President, I wish to say one 
word in regard to reform. There seems to be 
a disposition on the part of some people in 
this country to become professional reformers, 
to have it understood that they are the re- 
formers par excellence. They seem to desire 
to monopolize that business, and to have it 
understood by the country that they of all 
others hate corruption, and that they are to 
make it the business of their lives to hunt 
down those who are corrupt. I desire to say 
to those gentlemen, wherever they may be, 
that for one I shall not permit them to mo- 
nopolize that business, that I claim to be as 
good a reformer as any of them, although I 
may not say so much about it, or make such 
high pretensions, 

“Now, Mr. President, one word in regard 
to this resolution, As was stated a moment 
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ago by the Senator from Ohio, I believe the | 
Republican members on this floor have been 


in favor, from the first, of a standing commit- 
tee on retrenchment. They were not in fayor 
of the resolution offered by the Senator from 


Illinois, for reasons which have been given’ 
heretofore, and I will not go over them again. 


But it has been said that because we were 
opposed to investing a committee with gen- 
eral power to send for persons and papers in 


regard to matters that have never been-before 
the Senate, to investigate anybody at all times 
upon any public or private charge that might 
be made, and thereby cast imputation, we 


were against the exercise of a power which 
has been conceded to this committee for the 
last five years. I want to call the attention 
of my friend, the Senator from Illinois, to the 


fact that, if that power has been ever exercised — 


for the last five years by the committee, it was 
not given by the resolution creating it.” 
No final action was taken on this resolution. 


In the Senate, on December 18th, Mr. An- — 


thony, of Rhode Island, offered the following 
resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee of Investigation 


and. Retrenchment consist of Mr. Buckingham 


chairman), Mr, Pratt, Mr, Howe, Mr. Harlan, Mr. 
tewart, Mr. Pool, and Mr. Bayard. 


' Mr. Sumner said: “I should like to have 
my friend, the Senator who makes the motion, 
state whether on that committee there are 
any of the Senators who brought forward this 
inquiry and who urged it upon the Senate? ” 

Mr. Anthony: ‘‘ The Senator knows that 
as well asI do. I think they are exceedingly 
judicious and sensible men, moderate men— 
men who command in the highest degree the 
confidence and the respect of their associates 
and the confidence of the country. I do not 
know whether they have, any of them, made 
themselves particularly conspicuous in the 
charges which have been made, or whether 
they have qualified themselves, any of them, 
to do justice in the matter by pronouncing an 
opinion in advance.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘Certainly I have nothing 
to say except in kindness and good-will toward 
every Senator named on this committee; but 
as I listened to the list I was astonished by 
the absence of certain names. On this list I 
do not find the name of a single Senator who 
had urged this investigation, as I believe, un- 
less it be the Democratic Senator over the 
way—he will pardon me for that designation— 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. Bayard), who 
did vote for investigation in the strongest form. 
The Senators on the list all voted against in- 
vestigation in the strongest form. Thus, Sen- 


ators in favor of investigation in the strongest — 


form, every one, except the Democratic Sen- 
ator, are excepted. It is for the Senate to con- 
sider whether a committee organized in this 
way, after the debate that has occurred, can 
justly satisfy the country. 


4 
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“Perhaps also it would be worth while to 
consider whether it is in conformity with par- 
liamentary Jaw—I will not say simply usage, 
but parliamentary law, for the law is found in 
usage. 

“Now, as I understand, this inquiry was 
first presented by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Trumbull), and urged by him in an elab- 
orate and able speech, which has already 
awakened echoes throughout the country. I 
miss his name from the committee. In that 
- debate the Senator from Illinois was most ably 


and eloquently sustained by the Senator from 


Missouri (Mr. Schurz), I miss hisname. There 
were other Senators who spoke on the same 
side; certainly there were others who voted 
on that side. I miss all their names; I think 
the country will miss them. Then there was 
for five years previously a Committee on Re- 
trenchment, joint in character, still with rep- 
resentatives from the Senate. I know not if 
any member of that committee is on the list. 
‘““My friend before me (Mr. Schurz) says, 
‘No, not one member;’ not the honorable 
chairman from New Hampshire (Mr. Patter- 
son), who had gained much experience in ex- 
amining and exposing these abuses; not one 
_ of his associates finds a place on this commit- 
tee. Why, sir, to me it is simply inexplicable 
on any ground of justice or parliamentary law. 
Iam ata loss to understand how my excel- 
lent friend from Rhode Island, in whom 


reigns, I have always believed, the spirit of. 


justice, should bring forward a proposition 
for such a committee at this time.” 

Mr. Anthony: “I.do not know what my 
friend from Massachusetts means when he 
- speaks of the Senators here who were opposed 
to this inquiry. I do not know of a Senator 
in this body who is opposed to the most 
searching and thorough inquiry into any 
charges of corruption, by whomsoever brought 
in this Chamber. Every Senator who has 
spoken during the debate—there was no de- 
bate on this resolution, but during the debate 
on a cognate resolution—every one expressed 
himself earnest for a thorough and complete 
investigation. Sir, I ask you to read the 
names of the men on this committee, and say 
if there is a man there whom you believe 
would cover up corruption, if there is a man 
there who would endeavor to shield his best 
friend as a public man from any just charges 
of corruption made against him? I consider 
the committee an eminently judicious one, and 
in my experience in the Senate this is the first 
time that I have ever heard a committee ob- 
jected to on account of the character of its 
members, and I am very glad that the first ex- 
ample has been made in the case of men 
against whom so very little can be said.” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit to the good sense of the Senate 
that the Senator from Rhode Island is entirely 
evading the question. There is no Senator 
here who will stand up and utter one word in 
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disparagement of the character of any one of 
the Senators who is proposed as a member of 
this committee, and no such issue can be 
forced upon the Senate. We are not here to 
try the character of those individuals, but we 
are here to inquire if this proposed committee 
will be, if appointed, in accordance with par- 
liamentary usage and good, sound sense.” 

Mr. Anthony: “ Will do their duty.” 

Mr. Thurman: “ Well, sir, will do their 
duty. It is not a question at all as to the 
purity of men’s motives. They may be ever 
so pure-minded, ever so honest, and yet their 
actions will be more or less governed by their 
opinion, by their belief; and it is upon this 
ground—” . 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, said: 
“JT wish to ask my friend this question: 
whether the parliamentary rule is not that 
persons who vote for the measure should be 
on the committee? I understand that every 
one of the persons on this committee did: vote 
for this measure. But the insistment seems to 
be that we ought to place on the committee 
those who voted against it.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘I do not say any such 
thing. The Senator says everybody voted for 
it. Then nobody voted against it. The argu- 
ment is not so at all. I do not understand 
the Senator when he says that the argument 
is that somebody should be put on who voted 
against it.” 

Mr. Frelinghuysen: “I wish my friend to 
understand me. I understand the parliamen- 
tary rule to be that the committee ought to 
consist of those who favored the resolution, 
and that that is the parliamentary rule insisted 
upon by the Senators from Massachusetts and 
Ohio. Now, the record shows that every 
member of this committee did vote for this 
measure.” 

Mr. Thurman: “There is another rule of 
parliamentary usage, and that is that the Sen- 
ator who moves an inquiry is to be placed at 
the head of the committee if he is of the party 
that is dominant in the body. Is the Senator 
from Illinois, who moved the first broad, 
sweeping resolution, placed at the head of this 
committee? No, sir, he is not on it at all. 

“Mr. President, I had said that the reason 
of the rule to which I referred is that there 
are in every legislative body differences of 
opinion; and in this particular case here in 
the Senate some Senators affirm in their places 
that there is great necessity for investigation ; 
that they believe great abuses exist which 
ought to be exposed, and the exposure of 
which ought to lead to action on the part of 
Congress. Other Senators do not so believe, or 
they do not believe it so strongly as those Sen- 
ators who have made these declarations. And 
it is because of this difference of belief, which 
will influence the action of Senators, that the 
rule is that those who are in earnest in favor 
of investigation shall constitute a majority of 
the committee; and itis not at all a satisfac- 
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tion of this rule to say that you may appoint a 
committee out of any seven Senators who 
voted for the resolution ordering the commit- 
tee. Upon that question there was no division 
at all, Everybody who voted at all did vote 
for the resolution which the Senate adopted. I 
believe there is one member of this proposed 
committee—I am told there is—who did not 
vote for that resolution, who did not vote at 
all, and that the Globe shows that that is the 
ease—one who did not vote for it. But, 
though that may be, that does not touch the 
question. The question is not on the appoint- 
ment of a committee or ordering that there 
shall be a standing committee of this character 
—upon that, as I said, there was no division ; 
but the question is, upon the investigation ; 
the question is, how Senators vote on the sub- 
ject of investigating these abuses. 

“ The resolution offered by the Senator from 
Illinois provided for a thorough and searching 
investigation. It proposed to give to the com- 
mittee the powers that had heretofore been 
given for five years to the Committee on Re- 
trenchment and Reform—powers that no man 
will say were ever abused; powers that re- 
sulted in good to the country in the mass of 
testimony that the committee laid before the 
two Houses of Congress. The question was 
upon raising a committee with these ample 
and plenary powers, upon making an investi- 
gation that should be an investigation, raising 
a committee favorable to investigation, and 
clothing it with powers that should enable it 
to be effective in its work; and how was the 
vote on that? That is the test question. 
Where were the Senators who were in favor 
of this thorough investigation, of this broad 
and comprehensive investigation? All voting 
for the resolution of the Senator from Ilinois. 
Where are they in reference to this commit- 
tee? -Not one of them is upon it. 

“Now, Mr. President, this cannot be got rid 
of by saying that the proposed members of 
this committee are respectable and honest men. 
No such issue as that can be forced on the Sen- 
ate. The rule depends on no such question as 
that. We do not admit in parliamentary lan- 
guage and in parliamentary usage that this 
Senate is composed partly of honest men and 
partly of villains; and this rule could have no 
existence at all if it were founded upon any 
such supposition as that. 

“Then there is still another singular fact 
about this committee, and that is that there is 
but one Democrat allowed upon a committee 
of seven, and that a committee of investigation 
whose inquiries are to be as broad as the Re- 
public, if they are to amount to any thing at 
all. That was not so in your joint Committee 
on Retrenchment. There were two Demo- 
crats of the House on that committee, and one 
of the Senate, giving us three. Then there 
was a Democrat on every sub-committee of 
that joint Committee on Retrenchment. Here 
is an investigation broader than that. That 
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investigation was limited to-eleven States of 
the Union. Here is an investigation that 
goes to the whole thirty-seven States of the © 
Union. You appoint a committee of investi- 
gation into the conduct of Government offi- 
cials; into the conduct of this Administration, — 
and you allow the Opposition to the Adminis- 
tration but one member upon that committee, 
and that a gentleman charged already with 
the important and onerous duties of a member 
of the Committee on Finance and a member 
of the Committee for the Investigation of 
Southern Outrages, > hel 

“‘T do say, therefore, Mr. President, without 
uttering one word in disparagement of the 
personnel of this committee, that it is pro- 
posed to be appointed in violation of parlia- 
mentary usage, and in violation of what is 
due to the minority on this floor, who, though 
they may be very small here, you know very 
well, Mr. President, represent within a small 
fraction one entire half of the people of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: “It will 
not'do by empty professions to say that you 
are in favor of reform and yet vote to impede, 
embarrass, and restrict every practical step 
taken to secure the information necessary to 
base it upon. There must be works in this 
case. There must be acts, not hollow profes- 
sions; and, however ingeniously gentlemen 
may seek to explain away their votes, the 


meaning and operation of their votes cannot 


be gotten rid of, and Ido not think will be 
misunderstood by the common-sense of the 
people of this country. This demand has 
been growing since the war closed. The 
period of necessary excitement in which our 
whole country was placed by the terrible con- 
vulsions of civil war enabled men under a pa- 
triotic cloak to avail themselves of the excite- 
ment to enrich themselves at public expense 
and intrench themselves behind abuses. 
Gradually, as the excitement of the war has 
passed away, as the country is resuming once 
more the sober-suited garb of peace, the de- 
mand for investigation, retrenchment, and re- 
form is increasing. 

“There is in this country undeniably a 
wide-spread suspicion and belief that the ten- 
ure of civil office in the United States is now 
a mere reward for partisan service and a mere 
weapon for party success. I am one of those 
who consider it most important that that fact 
should be determined one way or the other. 
There can be no greater evil to a country in- 
flicted than to destroy the confidence of the 
people in those who rule it.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “I move to amend the reso- 
lution by adding these words:” 

And that said Committee of Investigation and 
Retrenchment be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
penditures in all branches of the service of the Uni- 
ted States, and to report whether any and what 
offices ought to be abolished; whether any and what 
salaries and allowances ought to be reduced; what 
are the methods of procuring accountability in pub- 


and generally how, 
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lie officers or agents in the care and disbursement 
of public moneys; whether moneys have been paid 
out illegally ; whether any officers or agents, or other 
persons, have been, or are, employed in the public 
service without. authority of law or unnecessarily ; 
and to what extent, the expenses 


of the service of the country may and ought to be 


curtailed. 


And also to consider the expediency of so amend- 
ing the laws under which appointments to the public 
service are now made as to provide for withdrawing 
the public service from being used as an instrument 
of political or party patronage. : 

Phat said committee be authorized to sit during 
the recess of Congress, to send for persons and pa- 
pers, and to report. by bill or otherwise; and that 
said committee may appoint a elerk. 


Mr. Morton: “Mr. President, it has been 
said here to-day that the country believes, from 
what has taken place in the Senate in the course 
of this discussion, there is some great corrup- 
tion existing in this Administration, and that 
there was a majority of the Republicans in the 
Senate who were afraid to have it investigated, 
and who are working to cover it up. Those 
Senators who have said this may believe it to 
be true, but I for one desire to say that I think 
the country believes no such thing. There 
is a great deal of intelligence in the country, 
and I think the people will put a very different 
estimate on this whole preceeding, and, so far 
from imputing to the majority of this Senate 
a desire to cover up fraud and protect crimi- 
nals and to prevent investigation, they will be 
apt to suppose that there have been other mo- 


_ tives and other purposes at work. 


“Tt is rather an ungracious business, I should 
suppose, to attempt to cast suspicions upon any 
of the members of this Senate or a majority 
of them; and yet it cannot be denied that dur- 
ing the course of this discussion, from the time 
it first eommenced, there has been a deliberate 
attempt to make an impression upon the coun- 
try that there were Senators here who were 
desirous of avoiding investigation upon the 
ground that the Administration could not 
stand investigation. 

I for one feel that that insinuation, whether 
made directly or indirectly, is unjust, and that 
those who have appeared to make it have not 
done themselves justice, and have not given 
themselves credit before the country. I im- 
pute nothing to the motives of any Senator; 
I never dothat. Inever impugn the sincerity 
or the patriotism of any Senator; but the at- 
tempt that has been made in the course of this 
discussion to cast suspicion upon the majority 
of this body in my opinion is most unjust. It 
is without evidence to justify it, and if it is 
to have any effect it will be on those who 
made it. 

_ “The Senator from Massachusetts remarked 
in the opening of this discussion to-day that 
there was no person appointed on this com- 
mittee who had voted for investigation in its 
strongest form; I believe I use his language. 
Now, I would like to know, and I would like 
te have that Senator state before I go any fur- 


- 
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ther, what foundation there is in any vote 
which has been taken in this body that justi- 
fies that remark.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘‘ Does the Senator wish a re- 
ply now?” 

Mr. Morton: “Yes, sir, I wish a reply.” 

Mr. Sumner: “‘I mean that there is no Sen- 
ator on the committee, according to my knowl- 
edge, who has sustained by speech or vote the 
motion of the Senator from Illinois who began 
this appeal for investigation. The Senator 
from Illinois is not on the committee, and none 
of those who were associated with him in 
urging that important investigation.” 

Mr. Morton: “I so understood the Senator; 
but I wanted to have it distinctly stated that 
he meant that those who voted for the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois were consid- 
ered as voting for investigation in the strong- 
est form, and that those who did not so vote. 
did not vote for investigation in the strongest 
form, or, rather, voted against it. 

‘‘ Now, Mr. President, allow me to call the 
attention of the Senate to what I did once be- 
fore, that, under the resolution of the Senator 
from Illinois, no authority would be conferred 
upon the committee to investigate a single 
fraud. I make that statement now, and I think 
the Senator from Illinois himself will hardly 
controvert it. Ithink he has accepted that as 
being the true construction of his resolution, 
that that resolution as he first offered it, and 
as he now offers it, does not empower the 
committee to investigate any fraud. 

** Now, what has been said during the course 
of this discussion? It has been said that there 
were great frauds committed in the Adminis- 
tration; that there was rottenness; that there 
was corruption; that this should be ferreted 
out, and the criminals should be brought to 
light; and it has been said that this would be 
brought about by the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. I say now that that reso- 
lution has been sailing here under false colors 
from beginning to end; that it contains no 
authority to investigate frauds, and it is not 
the first time that attention has been called 
to that fact; and yet, because it did not meet 
with the judgment of the majority in the be- 
ginning to support that resolution, it has been 
heralded throughout the country that they 
were disposed to cover up fraud, and that has 
pa, the broad intimation in this Senate to- 

ay.” . 

Mr. Trumbull: ‘‘ Now, Mr. President, I pro- 
pose briefly to give a narrative, which I think 
ought to go to the country, and ought to be 
understood by the Senate, of this resolution 
and of the course which has been pursued here 
in regard to it. We have had the resolution 
adopted originally in the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress at the instance of the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Edmunds); in the Fortieth Congress 
at the instance of the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Anthony); and in the Forty-first 
Congress at the instance, I think, in this body, 
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of the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Pat- 
terson), and we have had various gentlemen 
upon this committee. The first joint commit- 
tee on retrenchment consisted, on the part of 
the Senate, of Messrs. Edmunds, Williams, and 
Buckalew, appointed in 1866. In 1869, Messrs. 
Edmunds, Williams, Patterson, and Buckalew, 
constituted the committee on the part of the 
Senate. In 1870, Messrs, Harris, Patterson, 
Schurz, and Thurman, constituted the commit- 
tee on the part of the Senate. 

“Now, sir, I supposed that a proposition to 
raise a committee that had had an existence 
ever since 1866, with precisely the same pow- 
ers that I asked for it in 1871, would have 
been adopted in this body without objection. 
On the 7th day of December, 1871, I offered a 
resolution to revive the Committee on Re- 
trenchment, which had expired with the Forty- 
first Congress on the 3d of March last. After 
I had offered the resolution, the Senate imme- 


diately adjourned without any action upon it.’ 


“On Monday, the resolution, if I recollect 
aright, came up, and was considered to some 


extent, but without arriving at any definite con- 


clusion. On Tuesday the Senate sat but afew 
minutes; and again, if I recollect aright, the 
same thing was gone through with on Wednes- 
day, and the newspapers of the country say 
that a caucus of Republican Senators was held 
in reference to this resolution. I wish the Sen- 
ator from Indiana to consider what I am say- 
ing. The newspapers of the country say that 
a party caucus of Republican Senators was. 


called to determine whether this resolution P 


of investigation and inquiry to reduce the ex- 
penses of the Government should pass or not. 
Who gave this a party turn, or sought to give 
it a party turn? In my judgment, it was not 
a proper subject for party consideration. The 
very fact that Republican Senators got together 
to consider whether a resolution of inquiry into 
the abuses of the Government should be per- 
mitted to pass this body showed that the meet- 
ing was called for the purpose of considering 
it in a party point of view. The whole coun- 
try has been given to understand that the Re- 
publican Senators were called together, for 
what? For the purpose of considering whether 
a resolution that had passed this body for five 
consecutive years without objection should be 
permitted to pass again. 

“Sir, I deny that the Republican party of 
this country is to be bound by any stich action, 
and, for one, I repudiated on the spot the idea 
of being bound by any such caucus. I will 
never consent, while I have the honor of a seat 
here, that a party caucus, or any other com- 
bination or organization, shall prevent my 
bringing before the Senate for its investigation 
matters that I believe the public good requires 
to be investigated. 

“Sir, what followed? The resolution then 
followed in this body offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Anthony), to do what? 
To create a Committee of Investigation and 
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Retrenchment, to consider such matters as 
should be referred to it, a committee with no — 
power whatever. It could not move a step 
until something was referred to it.” ( 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky: “I am opposed 
to the proposition of the honorable Senator 
from Rhode Island for this reason: as I under- 
stand the proposition of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, it proposes to clothe the committee with 
power to examine whether the patronage of 
the General Government has been brought 
into conflict with the right of suffrage and for 
purposes of general corruption. I think that 
there can be no more legitimate subject for 
inquiry connected with the duties of this com- 
mittee. There is no Senator who would not, 
in theory at least, condemn the bringing of | 
the patronage of the General Government 
into conflict with the freedom of suffrage and 
to be used for purposes of general corruption.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The Chair under- — 
stands that a, motion is made by the Senator 
from Rhode Island to strike out all of the pro- 
posed amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
after the word ‘curtailed.’ ” 

The Chief Clerk: “It is proposed to strike — 
out from the amencment submitted by the 
Senator from Illinois the following words: ” 

And also to consider the expediency of so amend- 
ing the laws under which appointments to the public 
service are now made as to provide for withdrawing 
the public service from being used as an instrument 
of political or party patronage. 

That said committee be authorized to sit during 
the recess of Congress, to send for persons and pa- 
ers, and to report by bill or otherwise; and that 
said committee may appoint a clerk. 

Mr. Sumner: “ Allow me to make one re- 
mark before this debate closes, if it ever shall 
close. Something has been said about sena- 
torial caucuses. Now, I shall make no reve- 
lation, but I shall repeat what for ten years I 
have said in this Chamber as often as occasion 
allowed. A senatorial caucus is simply a con- 
venience. It is in no respect an obligation on 
anybody. To hold that it is, is infinitely ab- 
surd and unconstitutional. I mean what I say 
—it is infinitely absurd and unconstitutional. 
We are all, under the obligation of an oath 
as Senators, obliged to transact the public 
business under the Constitution of the United 
States. We have no right to desert this 


' Chamber and go into a secret conclave, and 


there dispose of the public business. I say it 
is absurd and unconstitutional to pretend that 
you have. 

“T make a great, broad, clean distinction 
between a nominating convention outside, or 
a caucus outside, and a senatorial caucus. A 
nominating convention or a caucus outside is 
held in the light of day; it is open; there are 
reporters present; it is under the direct. eye 
of the people. I think that all patriotic citi- 
zens are beginning to recognize that even that 
is a very questionable form of proceeding, and 
I know that there are many who are looking 
about anxiously for some way in which to 


‘ 


ber. 
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supersede it. But there is an immense differ- 
ence between such an assembly and a sena- 
torial caucus. The senatorial caucus is secret; 
it is confidential, if you please; it has no 


reporters present; it is not in the light of 


day. Why, sir, to take the public business 
from this Chamber and carry it into such a 
caucus, is a defiance of reason and of the best 
principles of government. A Senator has no 
right to abdicate his duties here in this Cham- 
He has no right to go into a secret 
chamber and there constrain himself in regard 


to the public business.” 


The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: 


' Yras—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Buck- 

ingham, Cameron, Carpenter, Chandler, Clayton, 

Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, Edmunds, Ferry of Mich- 

igan, Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, Gilbert, Hamlin, 

Hitchcock, Howe, Morton, Osborn, Pomeroy, Pool, 

Sania Sawyer, Spencer, Stewart, Wilson, and Win- 
om—29, 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Casserly, Cooper, Davis 
of Kentucky, Fenton, Hamilton of Maryland, Kelly, 
Logan, Patterson, Saulsbury Schurz, Stevenson 
Stockton, Sumner, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, and 
Vickers—18. 

Azssent—Messrs. Alcorn, Blair, Brownlow, Cald- 
well, Cole, Davis of West Virginia, Ferry of Con- 
necticut, Hamilton of Texas, Harlan, Hill, Johnston, 
Kellogg, Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Nye, Ramsey, Rice, Robertson, Scott, Sher- 
man, Sprague, West, and Wright—24. 


So the amendment to the amendment was 
_agreed to. 
The Presiding Officer: ‘‘The question re- 


_ eurs on the adoption of the amendment pro- 


posed by the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Trum- 
bull), as amended.” 

Mr. Wilson: “‘I now move to amend the 
amendment, as amended, by adding to it the 
following :” 

And that the said committee be authorized to 
send for persons and papers, and report by bill or 
otherwise, and also to appoint a clerk. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘The question is on 
adopting the amendment to the amendment, 
upon which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered.” ; 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 


' resulted as follows: 


Yuss—Messrs. Bayard, Blair, Casserly, Cooper, 
Cragin, Davis of Kentucky, Fenton, Hamilton of 
Maryland, Hitchcock, Kellogg, Kelly, Lewis, Logan, 
Patterson, Saulsbury, Schurz, Spencer, Stevenson, 
Stockton, Sumner, Thurnian ipton, Trumbull, 
Vickers, West, Wilson, and Windom—97. 

Nays—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Cald- 
well, Cameron, Carpenter, Chandler, Clayton, Cor- 
biape Rr. Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, Fre- 
dion yee, Hamlin, Osborn, Pomeroy, and Stew- 
art—17. 

Assent—Messts, Alcorn, Brownlow, Buckingham 
Cole, Conkling, Davis of West Virginia, Ferry of 
Connecticut, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, Harlan, 
Hill, Howe, Johnston, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of 
eewents Morey Ns Feokj Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, 

ertson, Sawyer, Sco erm 
Wrights v4 yer, ‘ an, Spragne, and 


So the amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to, 
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The Presiding Officer: ‘‘The question re- 
curs on adopting the amendment as amended.” 

Mr. Vickers: “I offer this amendment: to 
strike out the names in the original resolu- 
tion, namely, ‘Mr. Buckingham (chairman), 
Mr. Pratt, Mr. Howe, Mr. Harlan, Mr. Stew- 
art, Mr. Pool, Mr. Bayard, and Mr. Casserly ;’ 
and in lieu thereof to insert: ” 


Lyman Trumbull (chairman), Charles Sumner, 
Eugene Casserly, Thomas F. Bayard, Henry B. An- 
thony, Roscoe Conkling, Oliver P. Morton, and T. 
W. Tipton. 


Mr. Edmunds: ‘On that I ask for the yeas 
and nays.” — 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Bayard, Blair, Casserly, Cooper, 
Davis of Kentucky, Hamilton of Maryland, Kelly 
Saulsbury, Stevenson, Stockton, Thurman, an 
Vickers—12, 

Nays—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Cald- 
well, Cameron, Carpenter, Chandler, Clayton, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Cragin, Edmunds, Fenton, Ferry of 
Michigan, Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, Hitch- 
cock, Kellogg, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, 
Sawyer, Spencer, Wilson, and Windom—27. 

Axssrent—Messrs. Alcorn, Brownlow, Bucking- 
ham, Cole, Davis of West Virginia, Ferry of Con- 
necticut Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, Harlan, Hill, 
Howe, Johnston, Lewis, Logan, Morrill of Maine, 
Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Nye, Pratt, Ramsey, 
Rice, Robertson, Schurz, Scott, en Re ee 


Stewart, Sumner, Tipton, Trumbull, West, an 
Wright—32. 

So the amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. 


The Presiding Officer: “‘The question re- 
curs on adopting the amendment, as proposed 
by the Senator from Illinois, as amended.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Presiding Officer: “The question now 
is on adopting the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Rhode Island, as amended, upon 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Cald- 
well, Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly, Chandler, Clay- 
ton, Conkling, Cooper, Corbett, Cragin, Davis of 
Kentucky, Edmunds, Fenton, Ferry of Michigan, 
Flanagan igo uysen, Hamilton of Maryland, 
Hamlin, Hitcheoe x, Howe, Kellogg, Kelly, Lewis, 
Logan, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, Sawyer, 
Schurz, Spencer, Stevenson, Stockton, Thurman, 
Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, West, Wilson, and Win- 
dom—43. 

Nay—Mr. Blair—1. 

Assznt— Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Brownlow, 
Buckingham, Cole, Davis of West Virginia, Ferry of 
Connecticut, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, Harlan, 
Hill, Johnston, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, 
Morton, Nye, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Robertson, Sauls- 
bury, Scott, Sherman, Sprague, Stewart, Sumner, 
and Wright—27. 

So the resolution, as amended, was adopted. 

Mr. Robertson, of South Carolina, in the 
Senate, on December: 20th, moved that the 
pending and all previous orders be postponed, 
and that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill indicated by him. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill for the removal of legal and 
political disabilities imposed by the third sec- 
tion of the fourteenth article of amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States. The 
bill proposed to remove all legal and political 
disabilities imposed by the third section of 
the fourteenth article of amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States on persons 
therein mentioned, because of their having 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, or given aid or comfort to 
the enemies thereof, with the exception of 
persons included in either of the following 
classes, namely: first, members of the Con- 
gress of the United States who withdrew 
therefrom and aided the rebellion; second, 
officers of the Army or Navy of the United 
States who, being above the age of twenty- 
one years, left said Army or Navy and aided 
the rebellion; third, members of State con- 
ventions which adopted pretended ordinances 
of secession, who voted for the adoption of 
such ordinances. Before any person can be 
entitled to the benefit of the act he shall, 
within the district where he resides, before a 
clerk of some court of the United States or a 
United States commissioner, take and sub- 
scribe an oath or affirmation to support the 
Constitution of the United States and to bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same, which 
oath or affirmation must be forwarded by the 
officer to the Secretary of State of the United 
States, who shall cause a list of all persons 
complying with the provisions of the act to be 
laid before Congress at the opening of each 
session thereof; and the officer before whom 
such oath or affirmation is made is to give to 
the person taking it a certificate of the fact 
under such forms and regulations as the Sec- 
retary of State may prescribe. 

Mr. Robertson said: ‘‘Mr, President, the 
interest of the country demands the passage 
of this bill. I do not propose to make any 
speech on the subject, as I stated my views 
upon it at the last session; but, sir, the pas- 
sage of this bill will give the Republican party 
more strength in the South than any thing 
that has been done since the war ended. 
ask the friends of the bill to show their alle- 
giance to it by their votes and not by their 
speeches.” 

Mr. Buckingham, of Connecticut, said : 
““Mr. President, the bill for the removal of 
legal and political disabilities now under con- 
sideration proposes to open a door through 
which the great mass of disloyal men may 
enter and again participate in the administra- 
tion of the Government which they endeay- 
ored to destroy. 

“My views of the course which should now 
be pursued are in some measure changed by 
the action which Congress has already taken 
upon this subject. In relieving men of their 
political disabilities Congress does not appear 
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to have been governed by any, well-established 
principles, but by the wishes of the personal 
friends of the guilty. We have relieved so 
many that the Government is charged with 
injustice in not extending the favor to others 
who are no more guilty. There is some 
ground for this charge. When a large num- 


ber are selected from a class to be the recipi- — 


ents of governmental clemency, others of that 


class make a strong plea for like consideration, 


and, unless there are special reasons, reasons 


which are apparent and which clearly make it 
right to bestow the favor upon the persons _ 


selected, you cannot erase from the minds of 
men the conviction that the Government has 
belay i the pardoning power with parti- 

ity. 
‘We are now in circumstances which, in 
my judgment, render it necessary to extend 
relief much further than would have been 
justifiable a short time since—a necessity 
forced upon us by the overflowing and super- 
abundant sympathy of generous conquerors 
for misguided public enemies. This necessity 
induces me to favor the bill under considera- 
tion, but if it shall be materially changed I 
shall not vote for it. It proposes to relieve 
the mass of rebels, whom I would now wel- 
come to every right, to every privilege, to 
every position. I would receive them either 
with or without repentance, but with the 
hope (a hope based upon desire rather than 
upon conviction) that their release from mer- 
ited punishment and their full restoration to 
all the rights of citizenship will inspire their 
hearts with loyalty to the Government and 
cause them to be truly the friends and sup- 
porters of republican liberty. 

** But here I enter a caveat to stay further 
proceedings. I do it now because some of the 
friends of this measure have expressed a desire 
that relief should be universal, and regard this 
bill as an important step toward securing that 
result.” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer the following amendment, to come 
in at the end of the eleventh line of the first 
page of the bill: ” 

And provided further, That this act shall not be 
construed to relate back to and validate the election 
or appointment of any person to the position of 
Senator oy Representative in Congress, or to any 
office, civil or military, under the United States, or 
under any State, which person was at the time of 
such election or appointment ineligible to the posi- 
tion to which he may have been so elected or ap- 
pointed. 

.Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, said: ‘I am aware 
of the argument against the removal of dis- 
abilities, JI am aware of the fact that many 
of those who are now laboring under disabili- 
ties are not good citizens of the United States. 
I am admonished by the report of my worthy 
friend from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott) that 
many of those persons who are still laboring 
under disabilities, and are to be benefited by 
this bil], have no claim upon this Government 
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for its mercy, and no claims upon the generos- 
ity of this Government. But, while that is 
true, there are others whom we desire to 
relieve from disabilities, there are others who 
- would undoubtedly be good citizens ifrelieved ; 
but we have not the machinery and cannot in- 
vent it here to ascertain who they are specifi- 
cally. They are too numerous for individual 
action, and generally those most meritorious 
are least likely to press their claims. That 
mode of action is surrounded by practical dif- 
ficulties on all hands, and the administration 
_of the law in that way is calculated to pro- 
duce disquiet because of the discriminations 
made in passing special bills. That will con- 
stantly produce disquiet. It seems to. me 
wiser to end the matter and to pass this bill 
as it came from the House of Representatives, 
and free ourselves from the embarrassments 
that we are placed in when we resort to spe- 
cial legislation. By doing this, we shall take 
from these men the excuse which they make 
that justice is not done to all, that bad men 
are relieved while good men are not. Take 
this pretext. from them, so that they shall 
have no excuse for alleging that this Govern- 
ment is not generous to all because it has re- 
lieved the bad and also relieved the good. 
Let us take from them all chance for exciting 
sympathy among their fellows; for, view it as 
you will, if a citizen who stands well in a par- 
ticular locality is overlooked, and one who 
stands badly is relieved, that community will 
_ blame Congress and blame the Government, 
and draw a comparison, so that a sympathy 
will be created for the citizen whose claims 
have been overlooked.” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, said: ‘* Mr. 
President, we have all heard of the old saying, 
‘Let us be just before we are generous.’ I[ 
do not like to be against any thing that may 
seem to be generous; but I do insist always 
upon justice; and now that it is proposed that 
we should be generous to those who were en- 
gaged in the rebellion, I insist upon justice to 
the colored race everywhere throughout this 
land, and in that spirit I shall ask the Senate 
to adopt as an amendment, in the form of ad- 
ditional sections, what is already known in 
this Chamber as the supplementary civil 
rights bill, which I now sénd to the Chair 
and ask to have read. I offer it to come in at 
the end of the bill. It is not in order strictly 
until the amendment of the Senator from In- 
diana shall have been acted upon.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The question at 
present 1s on the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Morton). 

_ Mr. Hill, of Georgia, said: ‘Before the vote 
is taken on that proposition, I beg to say to the 
Senate that I should regret exceedingly to see 
this measure, matured with so much care in 
the House of Representatives, and now at last 
brought before the Senate for consideration, 
overlaid with amendments which are not ger- 
mane to its provisions, and thereby defeated. 
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I certainly would not insinuate that it is the 
purpose of any Senator on the floor, by offer- 
ing amendments, to defeat this great measure. 
I characterize 1t as a great measure, because 
of the belief I have that it is to effect great 
consequences, 

“Why, sir, gentlemen who do not live in 
the section of country that is affected materi- 
ally by it cannot possibly know as well as 
some of us do the grievances of hundreds of 
worthy men, who had little or no part in the 
rebellion, who were valuable officers before it 
commenced, but by reason of having taken 
almost a coerced part, though perhaps to be 
denominated voluntary in a strict legal sense, 
are now excluded from participation in the 
public offices of the country. Like other 
Senators here I had no sympathy, and I may 
say no toleration, for the rebellion itself. I 
thought it unwise ; I thought it unjust; I even 
thought it was wicked; and I so character- 
ized it at the time; and the day has been 
when, if left to my own single volition to say 
whether so liberal an amnesty as is now pro- 
posed should be granted, I should have hesi- 
tated before according it, because the day has 
been—I say it in justice to myself—when I 
have felt more bitterly toward those who 
originated the rebellion, and those who eager- 
ly assisted in it, than I do to-day. Time has 
soothed in some degree my own feelings, as it 
has toned down the feelings of others. It is 
no uncommon thing in my own State for old 
associates in the old Whig party of that State 
to appeal to me to know how it is that I can 
identify myself with a class of politicians who 
exclude from participation in public affairs the 
humble justice of the peace, who before the 
war performed faithfully his little functions in 
that office, because circumstances drove him 
into the rebellion, though he believed, as I 
did, that it never ought to have been inaugu- 
rated. The present measure is not as liberal, 
perhaps, as I might desire it to be; certainly 
it is not as liberal as many other gentlemen 
from the South desire; but it is one that has 
been well considered, and is well devised. I 
hope that it will not be interfered with at 
this late day by amendments such as have 
been offered. 

“In regard to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Indiana, relating, I suppose, as 
is hinted, to the election of a rather promi- 
nent rebel from the State of North Carolina 
to a seat in this Senate, I would suggest that 
it will be competent for the Senate hereafter 
to judge whether or not at the time of that 
election he was eligible to a seat here, and 
that will embrace the whole legal question 
that attaches to the matter. Sir, shall we 
mar the beautiful record of this great peace- 
offering to the country by making a reference 
to one individual from North Carolina or from 
any other State. I trust not.” 

Mr. Sumner: “I am very glad indeed that I 
have heard the Senator, for I should like to 
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bring home to the Senator that nearly one- 
half of the people of Georgia are now ex- 
cluded from those equal rights which my 
amendment proposes to secure; and yet I 
understand that the Senator disregards their 
condition, sets aside their desires, and pro- 
poses to vote down my proposition. The 
Senator assumes that the former rebels are 
the only people of Georgia. Sir, I see the 
colored race in Georgia. I see that race once 
enslaved, for a long time deprived of all rights, 
and now under existing usage and practices 
despoiled of rights which the Senator himself 
is in the full enjoyment of.” . 

Mr. Hill: ‘The Senator will pardon me 
for saying that, if I understand the purport of 
his bill (and I think I have some recollection 
of it), I never can agree with him in the prop- 
osition that if there be a hotel for the enter- 
tainment of travellers, and two classes stop at 
it, and there is one dining-room for one class 
and one for another, served alike in all re- 
spects, with the same accommodations, the 
same attention to the guests, there is any thing 
offensive, or any thing that denies the civil 
rights of one more than the other. Nor doI 
hold that if you have public schools, and you 
give all the advantages of education to one 
class as you do to another, but keep them 
‘separate and apart, there is any denial of a 
civil right in that. I also contend that even 
upon the railways of the country, if cars of 
equal comfort, convenience, and security, be 
provided for different classes of persons, no 
one has a right to complain if it be a regula- 
tion of the companies to separate them. I go 
further, and I illustrate it by my own observa- 
tion and experience: in the town in which I 
live the fact bears me out, that prior to the 
war the slave and his master worshipped in 
the same church, and were members of the 
same congregation; but on the motion of the 
former slave after the close of the war, and 
with appeals to his white friends to aid 
him, separate churches have been _ built 
for the special accommodation of the col- 
ored people, and to-day colored ministers 
in those churches serve colored congrega- 
tions to the exclusion of white ministers, un- 
less they happen to be invited as matter of 
courtesy, which is sometimes done. I take it 
that this is done because the colored people 
prefer having itso. I have been appealed to 
myself, and I have yielded to it upon my own 
premises, to give to a colored congregation an 
acre of ground for the erection of a church. 
This is no uncommon thing with landed pro- 
prietors in the State. It is conveyed to trus- 
tees in the usual manner, and as long as it is 
occupied for the purpose they propose, for 
religious uses, and by a particular congrega- 
tion, it is theirs. Whenever they cease to 
oceupy it in that manner it’ lapses, and comes 
back to the grantor. 

“* Now, sir, there is a radical difference be- 
tween the Senator from Massachusetts and 
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myself; it is irreconcilable. ..I never can see |} 


this as the Senator sees it, and yet I think I 


can safely hazard one remark by way of com- | 


parison with the Senator, whose humanity and 
generosity are so proverbial. I believe that 
the colored people who know me in Georgia 
would rely, any of them, upon my benevolence 
and sense of justice as soon as they would — 
upon that of the Senator, or of any other man > 


in any portion of this country. I think Ihave 


that standing among them, and I think I do 
them no disservice in taking the views I do 
respecting their rights.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘“ Mr. President, we have a 
vindication on this floor of inequality as a 
principle, as a political rule.” 

Mr. Hill: “On which race, I would in- 
quire, does the inequality to which the Senator 
refers operate?” 

_ Mr. Sumner: “On both. Why, the Sen- — 
ator would not allow a white man to go into 
the same car with a colored man.” — . 

Mr. Hill: ‘ Not unless he was invited, per- 


haps.” 


Mr. Sumner: ‘ Very well. The Senator 
mistakes substitutes for equality. Equality is 
where all are alike. A substitute can never 
take the place of equality. It is impossible; 
itis absurd. And still further, I must remind 
the Senator that it is very unjust; it is terribly 
unjust. Why, sir, we have had in this Cham- 
ber a colored Senator from Mississippi; but 
according to the rule of the Senator from: 
Georgia we should have set him apart by him- 
self; he should not have sat with his brother 
Senators. Do I understand the Senator from 
Georgia as favoring such a rule?” 

Mr. Hill: ‘No, sir.” 

Mr. Sumner: .‘‘ The Senator does not.” 

Mr. Hill: “I do not, for this reason: it is 
under the institutions of the country that he 
becomes entitled by law to his seat here; we 
have no right to deny it to him.” 

Mr. Sumner: “ Very well; and I intend, to 
the best of my ability, to see that under the 
institutions of his country he is equal every- 
where. . The Senator says he is equal here in 
this Chamber. I say he should be equal in 
rights everywhere; and why not, I ask the 
Senator from Georgia? Why not? He 
comes forward now the vindicator of a dis- 
carded barbarism, of inequality. I wish him 
to vindicate it. Let him assign the reason.” 

Mr. Hill: “If the Senator will allow me, I 
will say that I think his definition of rights 
differs materially from my own. What he 
may term a right may be the right of any man 
that pleases to come into my parlor and to be 
my guest. That is not the right of any col- 
ored man upon earth, nor of any white man, 
unless it is agreeable to me.. The Senator 
may contend that it is the right of any man, 
under the institutions of this nation, to inter- 
marry with any caste that he pleases. I think » 
that such matters are subject to municipal 
regulation by the States for their own people; 
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and I think I shall adhere to that opinion, 
though I am open to the arguments the Sena- 
tor may offer, if he can convince me to the 
contrary.” 

Mr. Sumner: “ Mr. President, now we see 
where the Senator is. He admits that here in 
this highest Council Chamber there is, and 
there should be, perfect equality before the 
law; but descend from this Chamber into the 
hotel, on the railroad, into the common school, 
and there there is no equality before the law, 
according to the Senator. He does not com- 
plain because all are equal here in this Cham- 
ber. I know not whether he does not com- 
plain because all are equal in the other Cham- 
ber. But now I should like to ask the Senator 
from Georgia, if he will allow me, whether, in 
his judgment, the colored Representatives 
from Georgia-and South Carolina in the other 
Chamber ought not on railroads and at hotels 
to have the same rights that he has himself? 
I ask that precise question.” 

Mr. Hill: ‘I will answer that question in 
this manner: I myself am subject in hotels 
and upon railroads to the regulations pro- 
vided by the hotel proprietors for their guests, 
and by the railroad companies for their pas- 
sengers. I am entitled, and so is the colored 

man, to all the security and comfort that either 
presents to the most favored guest or passen- 
ger; but I maintain that proximity to a colored 
man does not increase my comfort or security, 
nor does proximity to me on his part increase 
his; and therefore it is not a denial of any 
right in either case.”’ 

Mr. Sumner: “ May I ask the Senator if he 
is excluded from any right on account of his 
color? The Senator says he is sometimes ex- 
cluded from something at hotels or on rail- 
roads. I ask whether there is any exclusion 
on account of color, that bears on him?” 

Mr. Hill: “I answer the Senator. I have 
been excluded from ladies’ cars on railroads. 
Ido not know on what account precisely; I 
do not know whether it was on account of my 
color; but I think it more likely that it was 
on account of my sex.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘But the Senator, as I un- 
derstand, insists that it is proper on account 
of color. That is his conclusion.” 

Mr. Hill: “No; Linsist that it is no denial 
of aright, provided all the comfort and secu- 
rity be furnished to passengers alike.” 

Mr. Sumner: “The Senator does not seem 
to see that any rule excluding a man on ac- 
count of his color is an indignity, an insult, 
and a wrong; and he makes himself on this 
floor the representative of indignity, of in- 
sult, and of wrong to the colored race. Why, 
sir, his State has a large colored population, 
and he turns upon them to deny them their 
rights.” 

Mr. Hill: “If the Senator will allow me, 
I will say to him that it will take him and 
others, if there should be any others who so 
believe, a good while to convince the colored 
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people of the State of Georgia who know me, 
that I would deprive them of any right to 
which they are entitled, though it were only 
technical; but in matters of pure taste I can- 
not get away from the idea that I do them no 
injustice if I separate them on some occasions 
from the other race.” 

Mr. Sumner: “I insist that by the law of 
the land all persons without distinction of 
color shall be equal before the law. Show 
me, therefore, a legal institution, any thing 
created or regulated’ by law, and I show you 
what must be opened equally to all without 
distinction of color. Notoriously, the hotel is 
a legal institution, originally established by 
the common law, subject to minute provisions 
and regulations; notoriously, public convey- 
ances are in the nature of common carriers, 
subject to a law of their own; notoriously, 
schools are public institutions created and 
maintained by law; and now I simply insist 
that in the enjoyment of those institutions 
there shall be no exclusion on account of 
color. 

Mr. Hill: ‘I must confess, sir, that I can- 
not see the magnitude of this subject. I ob- 
ject to this great Government descending to 
the business of regulating the hotels and com- 
mon taverns of this country, and the street 
railroads, stage-coaches, and every thing of 
that sort. It looks to me to be a petty busi- 
ness for the Government of the United States, 
with all deference to the Senator, though he 
regards it as of greater importance than any 
other subject before the country.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘‘ Mr. President, I would not — 
have my country descend; I would have it 
ascend. I wish it now to rise to the heights 
of the Declaration of Independence. Then 
and there did we pledge ourselves to the great 
truth that all men are equal in rights. And 
now a Senator from Georgia rises on this floor 
and denies it. He denies it by a subtlety. 
While pretending to admit it, he‘would over- 
throw it. He would adopt a substitute for 
equality. The Senator says that the colored 
people may have in the cars the same con- 
veniences. 

“Sir, there never can be an end to this dis- 
cussion until all men are assured in equal 
rights. Vain is it for the Senator to make 
the distinction that he does. He insults a 
whole race; he insults half the voting popula- 
tion of his State; he insults the Declaration 
of Independence. 

“*And now, Mr. President, I desire to have 
my amendment read.” 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. —. That all citizens of the United States, 
without distinction of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude, are entitled to the equal and im- 
ani enjoyment of any accommodation, advantage, 

acility, or privilege furnished by common carriers, 
whether on land or water; by inn-keepers; by 
licensed owners, managers, or lessees of theatres or 
other places of public amusement ; by trustees, com- 
missioners, superintendents, teachers, or other offi- 
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cers of common schools and other public institutions 
of learning, the same being supported or authorized 
by law ; by trustees or officers of church organiza- 
tions, cemetery associations, and benevolent institu- 
tions incorporated by national or State authority ; 
and this right shall not be denied or abridged on any 


pretence of race, color, or previous condition of ser- — 


vitude. 

Szo, —. That any person violating the foregoing 
provision, or aiding in its violation, or inciting 
thereto, shall for every such offence forfeit and pay 
the sum of $500 to the person aggrieved thereby, to 
be recovered on an action on the case, with full costs 
and such allowance for counsel-fees as the court 
shall deem just, and shall also for every such offence 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not less than $500 nor 
more than $1,000, and shall be imprisoned not less 
than thirty days nor more than one year; and any 
corporation, association, or individual, holding a 
charter or license under national or State authority, 
violating the aforesaid provision, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, forfeit such charter or license ; and 
any person assuming to use or continuing to act 
under such charter or license thus forfeited, or aid- 
ing in the same, or inciting thereto, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall be fined not less than $1,000 nor more than 
$5,000, and shall be imprisoned not less than three 
nor more than seven years; and both the corporate 
and joint property of such corporation or associa- 
tion, and the private property of the several indi- 
viduals composing the same, shall be held liable for 
the forfeitures, fines, and penalties incurred by any 
violation of the —— section of this act. 

Src. —. That the same jurisdiction and powers are 
hereby conferred, and the same duties enjoined upon, 
the courts and officers of the United States, in the 
execution of this act, as are conferred and enjoined 
upon such courts and officers in sections three, four, 
five, seven, and ten, of an act entitled ‘‘ An act to 
protect all persons in the United States in their civil 
rights, and to furnish the means of their vindica- 
tion,”’ passed April 9, 1866, and these sections are 
hereby made a ee of this act; and any of the afore- 
said officers failing to institute and A piggohnc such 
proceedings herein required shall for every such 
offence forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the person 
suaeted prerahk f to be recovered by an action on 
the case, with full costs and such allowance for eoun- 
sel-fees as the court shall deem just, and shall on 
conviction thereof be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and be fined not less than $1,000 nor more 
than $5,000. 

Szo. —-. That no person shall be disqualified for 
service as juror in any court, national or State, b 
reason of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude: Provided, That such ele possesses all other 
qualifications which are by law prescribed; and any 
officer or other persons charged with any duty in 
the selection or summoning of jurors, who dhant ex 
clude or fail to summon any person for the reason 
above named, shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and be fined not less than 
$1,000 nor more than $5,000. 

Szo. —. That every law, statute, ordinance, regu- 
lation, or custom, whether national or State, incon- 
sistent with this act, or making any discrimina- 
tions against acy person on account of color, by the 
use of the word * white,” is hereby repealed and 
annulled. 

Sec, —. That it shall be the duty of the judges of 
the several courts upon which jurisdiction is hereb 
conferred, to give this act in charge to the grand- 
jury of their respective courts at the commencement 
of each term thereof. 


Mr. Morton said: ‘*Upon conference with 
several Senators, I am willing to modify my 
amendment so as to make it stop where it 
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concludes with a reference to officers of the 
United States, so as not to include persons | 
elected or appointed to office under any State. | 
The Secretary will read it as modified.” Pi 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: & 

And provided further, That this act shall not be 
construed to relate back to or validate the election or 
appointment of any person to the position of Senator — 
or Representative in Congress, or to any office, civil — 
or military, under the United States. 5 


Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: “I wish to 


be informed by the Chair whether I am cor- 
rect in supposing that the amendment of the — 
Senator from Massachusetts is not before the 
Senate. Is that proposition before the Senate 
as an amendment to this bill?” 

The Presiding Officer: “It isnot. There 
is another amendment before the Senate.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “ Here is a bill that passed 
the House of Representatives some eight or 
nine months ago by more than a three-fourths 
vote, if I recollect aright; it has lain upon 
our table during one entire session, and now 
we are in the second session of this Congress, 
about to take a recess for several weeks, and 
all sorts of amendments are being suggested 
to this bill. I confess, Mr. President, that it 
is not just such a bill as I would like to see 
passed ; but I believe that the time has come, 
according to the general understanding of the 
cee of this country, in the opinion of the 

resident of the United States, in the opinion, 
as I understand, of those Senators represent- 
ing Southern States where these disabilities 
exist, when they ought to be removed. We 
are near the close of the year, and no more 
acceptable Christmas present could be ex- 
tended to the Southern people than the pas- 
sage of this bill relieving from the disability 
of the right to hold office such persons as the 
people shall see proper to elect or the Presi- 
dent shall think proper to appoint, with cer- 
tain exceptions, 

‘The bill is not as general as some would 
desire it to be; it is perhaps more general 
than others would prefer; but it is a bill that 
has passed the House of Representatives. We 
all profess to believe, especially my friend 
from Massachusetts, in equality among the 
citizens of this country. ow, here is a bill 
placing upon an equality, so far as the right 
to hold office is concerned, those who have 
been disqualified by reason of their participa- 
tion in the rebellion. Upon the principles of 
equality, which he so eloquently advocates, I 
am sure he can hardly refrain from giving it 
his support. Now, I appeal to him not to 
press his amendment, and to the Senator from 
Indiana not to press his. If any thing at all is 
to be done this year, it must be done upon this 
bill as it comes to us from the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana would probably apply to but 
very few persons; in fact, I do not know that 
it would apply to more than one. I ask him 
if it is best to hazard the passage of this bill 
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at this time by insisting upon amendments to 
it? Amendments can be proposed plausible 
in their character, and amendments that I 
would like to vote for; but I have made up 
my mind that if we are to do any thing, if we 
are to relieve to any general extent the per- 
sons who are debarred of the right to hold 
office, we must take this bill as we have it. 
If it goes over the holidays, and all these 
amendments are to be proposed and discussed, 
we postpone this act of grace for another 
ear ? 


Mr. Alcorn, of Mississippi, said: ‘‘ We have 
had a recent election in Mississippi. It was 
necessary for the civil service of that State 

_ that men should come forward and present 
themselves for office who were laboring under 
disability. The friends of good order, the 
friends, if you please, of the Republican party, 
in some portions of the State advised and con- 
sented to this. Men who belonged to each of 
the political parties have been elected to office 
in that State who were laboring under dis- 
ability, and no man knows better than I do 
the necessity for the removal of disabilities by 
this Congress so far as it applies to that State. 
In the constitution of the State of Mississippi 
there is a provision that, if the person elected 
to an office cannot qualify, then he who was 
the next highest candidate upon the poll-list 
shall be the officer qualified to discharge the 
trust. 

“Then, sir, I submit to the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, if this be the case, 

the people of that State will be brought face 
to face with the fact that equality does not ex- 
ist in the State of Mississippi, but an inequal- 
ity clearly upon its face does there exist, and 
is there maintained by the Congress of the 
United States. I do trust that the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts will not permit 
his zeal to lead him to hazard a measure which 
it is competent for a majority of Congress to 
pass, by attaching it to a bill that it requires 
two-thirds of Congress to pass. I could not 
go home to the colored people of the State of 
Mississippi, and meet them with a declaration 
that I had sought to discharge my duty here 
faithfully and well to them, if I had so voted 
as to imperil that cause which they hold so 
dear to themselves, by attaching the Senator's 
proposition to a bill the passage of which re- 
quired two-thirds of Congress, when it was 
competent for a mere majority of Congress to 
pass it. And how can the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts make good his declara- 
tions of friendship to the colored people of 
this nation when he comes here and proposes 
to place their rights in jeopardy, if you please, 
by attaching the measure which is to secure 
them to this two-thirds proposition ? 

““T come here indorsed by twenty-eight 
thousand Republican majority in the State of 
Mississippi at the recent election in that State. 
In that State we have equality before the law. 
We have free.and full transportation upon the 
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railroad-cars. We have just such a jaw as the 
colored people of the State are content to 
have. He has no complaint from that State. 
And I say to him that, of all the Republicans 
of the State of Mississippi, not one can be 
found who is not anxious that Congress 
should take action upon the bill now before 
us, and that the Senate should be prompt to 
do that which they deem so necessary to the 
good order of their society.” 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘There 
are two views of the operation of the disqual- 
ifications of the fourteenth amendment, and 
there is but one of them that is likely to attract 
much of our attention in this body or in the 
House of Representatives; and that is, as it 
bears upon national interests. Men are dis- 
qualified for holding office in Congress, and we 
direct our attention too much to the effect 
which that exclusion has, and forget that the 
disqualification extends also to State offices, 
and that it has affected to a very large degree 
the character and the capacity of the local 
State governments. 

‘Now, sir, looking at it in this light as a 
question of political wisdom, and not as a 
question of amnesty, as the chairman of the 
committee himself styled it, the measure seems 
to be looked upon as removing all disqualifica- 
tions that exist in the Constitution as to hold- 
ing office. This is not the case. I have taken 
the trouble to look at the Constitution, and I 
find that, in considering this question of politi- 
cal wisdom, the framers of the Constitution 
have disqualified many citizens from holding 
office, and there willbe many disqualifications 
left after we have removed the disqualifications 
which have grown out of the rebellion. For 
instance, all voters under the age of twenty- 
five years are disqualified from holding office 
in the House of Representatives; all voters 
under thirty years from holding office in this 


‘body. All naturalized citizens, for nine and 


seven years respectively after they become 
citizens, are disqualified from holding office in 
this and in the other House; and there is also 
a disqualification which, if I recollect aright, 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Schurz), in one 
of his recent speeches, characterized as a hu- 
mane or benevolent provision, which excludes 
all naturalized citizens from the two highest 
offices in the nation. We even go further: 
officers who have been impeached, found guil- 
ty, and sentenced, as a part of the punish- 
ment, to disqualification for office, are held to 
be so highly disqualified, that even the pardon- 
ing power cannot render them eligible to office 
again. And soI might goon. Senators and 
Representatives are disqualified from holding 
office in one sense, for they can never become 
electors of President and Vice-President of the 
United States, although they manage to get 
around that now by becoming members of 
national conventions, which amounts practi- 
cally to the same thing. 

“These disqualifications were imposed, not. 
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as penalties, but because these classes of men 
were considered as unfit depositaries of public 
power in the places from which they were ex- 
cluded. It was political wisdom, as the fram- 
ers of the Constitution believed, to impose 
these disqualifications; and, sir, it was politi- 
cal wisdom to impose the disqualifications of 
the fourteenth amendment at the time they 
were imposed.” 

Mr. Morton said: “Mr. President, it is 
much more important, in my opinion, to get 
this bill right than it is to make a hand- 
some Christmas present, as was spoken of 
by the Senator from Illinois. The amendment 
that I have offered to this bill, as it now 
stands, prevents it from relating back so as to 
make valid the elections of persons to Congress 
who were under disabilities when they were 
elected ; to prevent persons who knew them- 
selves to be disqualified by the fourteenth 
amendment, who were known to be disquali- 
fied by the men who voted for them, who sub- 
mitted themselves as candidates in defiance of 
the amendment, and were voted for in defiance 
of the amendment, from having their elections 
made valid by the passage of this bill. This is 
the simple amendment now before the Senate, 
and I am willing that the vote shall be taken. 
upon it. Ido not care to discuss it.” 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, said: ‘‘ Mr. 
President, I shall vote for this bill; not as a 
measure of justice to the South or of equality 
among citizens. I vote for it as a safe and 
sound measure of public policy, as*a thing of 
charity and mercy, of unmerited grace. In 
passing this bill the less we say about justice 
or equality the better. Whatever may have 
been the wisdom of this provision of the Con- 
stitution imposing disabilities, neither justice 
nor equality was violated. Those disabilities 
were, indeed, a very—yes, sir, very light pun- 
ishment to inflict by the country upon those 
who sought through the fire and blood of civil 
war to blot the Republic from the list of na- 
tions. That crime and the motive for that 
crime would never be expiated by the simple 
prohibition for a few years of the right of a 
few guilty leaders of rebellion to hold office. 
Sir, when we think of justice to the actors in 
that dreadful crime, dungeons open their 
doors and scaffolds rise up before us. Do not, 
sir, place this act of kindness, charity, and 
mercy, upon that justice which would have 
doomed these men to a swift and sure punish- 


against their country.” 


The pending question being on the amend-— 


ment of Mr. Morton, the yeas and nays were 
ordered ; and, being taken, resulted as follows: 


Yeas— Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Buckingham, 
Caldwell, Carpenter, Chandler Clayton, Conkling, 
Corbett, Edmunds, Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, 
Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of 
Vermont, Morton, Nye, Pomeroy, Pool, ratt, Ram- 
sey, Rice, Sawyer, Scott, Spencer, Sumner, and 

indom—28, 

Nays—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Blair, Casserly, 
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ment for their sin against man and their crime #4 Windom—29. 


Cooper, Davis of Kentucky, Davis of West Vi 
Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut, Hamilton of Ma lead 
Hill, Hitchcock, Johnston, Kellog , Kelly, Lew 
Logan, Norwood, Robertson, Saulsbaty. Schur: 
Sherman, Stevenson, Stockton, Thurman, Tipto: 
Trumbull, Vickers, and West-=29, ‘% 

Azsent—Messrs. Boreman, Brownlow, Cameroy 
cot i irda Hamilton of Texas, Harlar 

owe, Osborn, Patterson, Sprague, Stewart, Wilso: 
and Wright—i5, hs 5 ci. 7 4 


So the amendment was not agreed to, 

Mr. Sumner: “Mr. President, my amen¢ 
ment is already on the table. I move it no 
as additional sections to the bill. 

‘‘T wish to perfect the amendment, before | 
is voted on, by introducing in line eleven of it 
first section, after the word ‘supported,’ th 
words, ‘ by moneys derived from general taxa. 
tion ;’ so that the clause will read: ” 


That there shall be no distinction by trustee: 
commissioners, superintendents, teachers, or othe 
officers of common schools, and other public instit 
tions of learning, the same being supported by mon: 
eys derived from general taxation, or authorized b: 
aw. 


o. 6 
r) 


‘“‘T wish to have those words inserted after 
the word ‘supported.’ I suppose that will bi 
done as a matter of course.” 

The President pro tempore: 
cation will be made.” . 

Mr. Sumner: “ Now, Mr. President, I hope 
there will be no question about adopting this 
amendment. But I will ask once more my 
friends over the way, who insist upon amnes- 
ty, to unite with me now in justice to the col- 
ored race. Let us do this work all atonce. I 
wish to have the pleasure of voting for this — 
bill. I wish to unite with the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Alcorn) in the generosity that 
he proposes; but I do implore him to unite 
with me in justice to his own constituents. 
Treat the two together ; put them both in the 
same bill; pass them by a two-thirds vote; 
and let the country see how grandly unanimous 
we are in an act which is at once generous and 
just, full of generosity, the noblest generosity, 
the grandest magnanimity in human history, 
and full, also, of simple justice.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
Mr. Sumner’s amendment, resulted as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Brownlow, Buck-— 
ingham, Caldwell, Carpenter, Clayton, Conkling, 
Corbett, Edmunds, Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, 
Frelin huysen Hamlin, Kellogg, Morrill of ee 
mont Ration Nie: Patterson, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ram- 
sey, Rice; Sherman, Spencer, Sumner, West, Wilson, 


“That modifi. 


Nays—Messrs, Alcorn, Bayard, Blair, Boreman, 
Casserly, Cooper, Davis of Kentucky, Davis of West 
Virginia, Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut, Hamilton 
of Maryland, Hill, Hitchcock, Johnston, Kelly, 
Lewis, Logan, Morrill of Maine, Norwood, Pool, 
Robertson, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Ste- 
venson, Stewart, Thurman, Tipton, and Trumbull 

Assent—Messrs. Uameron, Chandler, Cole, Cra- 
in, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, Harlan, Howe, Os- 
orn, Sprague, Stockton, Vickers, and Wright—18. 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. Edmunds: “I propose an amendment _ 
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which I trust the friends of the bill will agree 
to, because it is perfectly germane, and is for 
the purpose of perfecting the bill. I move to 
amend the bill in section one, line twelve, by 
striking out the word ‘the’ after the word 
- tof? and before the word ‘Congress,’ and in- 
serting the word ‘any,’ and, then, by insert- 
ing after the word ‘States,’ in the same line, 
the words ‘after the thirty-fifth;’ and by 
striking out in the thirteenth line the words 
‘withdrew therefrom ;’ so that the glause of 
exception will read: ” 


First. Members of any Congress of the United 
States after the Thirty-fifth, who aided the rebellion. 


_ “The Thirty-fifth Congress ended on the 3d 
of March, 1859; so that the Thirty-sixth Con- 
gress and those succeeding it were those in 
which this conspiracy of rebellion was con- 
- eoeted, and out of which some gentlemen with- 
_ drew, feeling it a matter of honor, the moment 

they had made up their mind to make war on 
the country, to go away, which I can appreci- 
ate. Others, being equally traitorous and equal- 
ly base, or more so, stayed here, causing all the 
trouble, and getting all the information they 
could, and drawing their pay until their term 
expired on the 4th of March, 1861. 
_ “Now, I think it not unfair to ask the 
friends of this measure to allow that class of 
people, one and all, to stay out of this general 
bill, and then, if, in respect to any one of them, 
there is a special reason why he should be re- 
_ lieved, we can pass a bill for his benefit. The 
_ effect of my amendment simply is, therefore, 
instead of using the words ‘ withdrew there- 
from,’ that are in the bill applied to those 
Congresses, which would only apply to those 
who actually vacated their seats before their 
term expired, who were really the best class 
of rebels, to include those who stayed here, act- 
ing the part of spies and traitors together, and 
taking the money of the United States to aid 
the rebellion, until the 4th of March, 1861. I 
hope, therefore, that this amendment will be 
agreed to without opposition.” 

_ The President pro tempore: “The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and, being 

taken, resulted as follows: 


_ YeAs—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Brownlow, Buck- 
ingham, Caldwell, Carpenter, Clayton, Conkling, 
Corbett, Edmunds, Fer 


se) 4 of Michigan, Flanagan, 
Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, Howe, Morrill of Vermont, 
Morton, Nye, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Scott, 


Spencer, Sumner, Wilson, and Windom—27, 
Nays—Messrs, Alcorn, Bayard, Blair, Casserly, 

Cooper, Davis of Kentucky, Davis of West Virginia, 

tage abcd of Connecticut, Hamilton of Maryland, 

Hill, Hitchcock, Johnston, Kellogg, Kelly Lewis 

Logan, Morrill of Maine, Norwood, Robertson, 

ty vane re ee es 
ewar urman, Tipton, Trumbull, Vi 

Nagle Be , Tipton, mbull, Vickers, an 
AzssENT—Messrs. Boreman, Cameron, Chandler 

ay Cra: ee rie Hamilton of Texas, Harlan, 
sborn, Patterson, Rice rague, § 

Wash “er , , Sprague, Stockton, an 
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So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Pratt, of Indiana, said: I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, to come in at the close of 
the first section:” 

Provided, That the removal of such disabilities 
shall not have the effect of giving the persons re- 
lieved the status in court or eleawhees of loyal per- 
sons, in asserting any claim against the United States 
which they do not now possess, either for money 
claimed to be due, or for HEN anton of, or injury 
to, property belonging to them. 

Mr. Trumbull: ‘ Having one minute, I wish 
to say that the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution provides simply for imposing a 
disqualification to hold office. This bill pro- 
vides for removing the disability imposed by 
the fourteenth amendment, which is simply to 
hold office,, and every citizen remains just as 
he stood before we passed this bill as to all his 
other rights except the right to hold office. 
This is not a pardon. The bill does not pro-. 
pose to pardon anybody. It merely proposes 
to remove the disability imposed by the four- 
teenth amendment, which is simply a disability 
to hold office. ‘That is all there is about it. It 
has no effect whatever upon any claim that a 
man has.” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘My friend says that this 
bill removes political disabilities. So it does. 
It also removes a legal disability which the 
Constitution has imposed upon a certain class 
of persons, and, under that Constitution, we 
have framed pension-laws, and claims-laws, and 
claims commission laws, based upon the theory 
of this constitutional provision and in harmony 
with it, in order to protect the Treasury, that 
we may have something to pay loyal claim- 
ants, and not be obliged to pay disloyal ones. 
In the decision of the Supreme Court, made a 
year or two ago, I think in the case of Padel- 
ford, they held that an act of amnesty or par- 
don put a man in such a position that, in point 
of law, he never had been guilty of any of- 
fence. Now, then, if we relieve from this con- 
stitutional inhibition the legal as well as the 
political disabilities of these parties, it will be 
maintained, and in some quarters with a great 
deal of force, so that the money will go, that 
we have restored these people to all rights by 
this last act of legislation. . Therefore, as a mat- 
ter of precaution, and safety, and absolute se- 
curity, this amendment ought to go on the bill, 
if we wish to protect the Treasury.” 

The President pro tempore: ‘‘The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. Pratt).” 

The question, being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 25, nays 34. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Wilson: ‘‘Several amendments have 
been offered, and every Senator seems disposed 
to vote for precisely what he wishes, without 
regard to the passage of the bill. _ I therefore 
propose to amend the bill by striking out all 
of the first section after the word ‘classes’ in 
the eleventh line, and inserting :” 

First. All persons, who, being members of the 
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Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh Congsesses of the 
United States, withdrew from their seats, and aided 
the rebellion. 

Second. All persons who, having held the office 
of Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
or head of one of the Executive Departments of the 
Government of the United States, in the year 1860 or 
1861, shall have engaged in rebellion against the 
same. 

“JT will simply say that this amendment 
makes no exclusion from the benefits of this 
bill, except of members of the Thirty-sixth and 
Thirty-seventh Congresses who went out and 
engaged in rebellion, and Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and heads 
of the Executive Departments ; and I desire to 
vote for it, because I believe that is what the 
bill should do. Therefore, I ask for the yeas 
and nays upon it.” 

The question, being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 4, nays 55. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Morton: “I offer the following amend- 
ment, to come in after the word ‘ removed,’ 
in line nine of the first section: ” 

Provided, That this act shal] not be construed to 
relate back to or validate the election or appointment 
of any person to the position of Senator or hepresent- 
ative in Congress, or to any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, which person was, at the 
date of such election or ap pone ineligible to 
the office or position to which he may have been so 
elected or appointed. 

“The object of this amendment is to exclude 
from the benefit of this bill any man who has 
consented to be elected, or has procured him- 
self to be elected, to an office in defiance of the 
fourteenth amendment—any man who, while 
resting under the disabilities of that amend- 
ment, and in defiance of it, has attempted to 
obtain office. It is also intended that we shall 
defeat the purpose of those who have defied 
that amendment by knowingly electing or pro- 
curing the election of those who are disquali- 
fied by the Constitution of the United States. 
If there be such persons who have thus acted 
in defiance of the Constitution, who have set 
at naught a solemn amendment adopted by the 
people of the United States, they ought not, 
under any consideration, to be entitled to the 
benefit of this bill. They have no right to it 
in point of justice; but, on the contrary, hav- 
ing shown a disregard of the law, having wil- 
fully defied the Constitution of the United 
States, they are not proper persons afterward 
to hold office under it.” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘It is a new treason.” 

Mr. Morton: “Yes, sir. I therefore hope 
that this amendment will be adopted. If it 
should not be, this bill ought not to pass. This 
bill ought not to have the effect to legislate men 
into Congress, or to legislate men into the en- 
joyment of office, of influence, and of power, 
who have acted in open defiance and contempt 
of the Constitution.” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “I wish to in- 
quire if that is not precisely the same amend- 
ment that was voted down?” 
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Mr. Morton: “‘There has-been some slight 
change.” 

The question, being taken by yeas and n 
resulted as follows: 


Yxras—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Brownlow, Buck- 
ingham, Caldwell, Carpenter, Clayton, Conkling 
Corbett, Edmunds, Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan. 
Frelinghuysen, Howe, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of 
Vermont, Morton, Nye, Patterson, Pomeroy, Poo 
Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Scott, Spencer, Sumner, Wil- 
son, and Windom—29. ie 
Nays—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Blair, Casserly, 
Cooper, Davis of Kentucky, Davis of West Virginia, 
Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut, Hamilton of Maryland, 
Hill, Hitchcock, Johnston, Kelly, Lewis, Logan, 
Norwood, Robertson, Sauls » Schurz, Sherms ie 
Stevenson, Stewart, Tipton, Trumbull, and Wes 


ays, 


AxssentT—Messrs. Boreman, Cameron, Chandler, 
Cole, Cragin, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, 
Harlan, Kellogg, Osborn, Sawyer, Sprague, Stock- 
ton, Thurman, Vickers, and Wright—17. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was now reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the Senate, and the 
report accepted. It being thus before the - 
Senate, Mr. Sumner renewed his amendment, 
known as the Civil Rights Bill. 

Mr. Kellogg, of Louisiana, said: ‘‘ AsI have - 
already said, the colored man in the State of 
Louisiana now has all the rights that the Sena- — 
tor’s bill would give him. I am in favor of 
every provision of that bill; but, while I am 
willing to vindicate every right of the colored 
man, I still wish to be consistent, and, believ- 
ing it to be, not only sound policy, but a meas- 
ure of justice, I am for a measure of universal 
amnesty that, with the laws already upon the 
statute-book (and, if they are not sufficient, I~ 
will cheerfully vote for others), will give to — 
every man in the South, white or black, high 
or low, rich or poor, the same equality before 
the law. I want to inaugurate a policy in this 
and other measures that will set the South 
upon the high-road to prosperity, and enable 
her to emerge from the difficulties that unfor- — 
tunately environ her at the present time, and 
retard her progress and development. More 
than that, sir, I want to see the people of the 
South turning their backs upon the prejudices 
and hostilities of the past, looking forward 
only to the reconciliations and consequent 
prosperity of the future.” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘‘The Senator 
from Massachusetts has declared that, if his 
amendment be not adopted, he will vote 
against this bill. I have to say that, if it be 
adopted, I shall vote against the bill, and I 
shall vote against it, if it be adopted, just so 
long as I believe, as I do believe, that his 
amendment is the most flagrant violation of the 
Constitution that ever I have seen proposed in 
this Senate, and I have seen some that I 
thought were pretty bad. It goes a whole 
bow-shot length beyond the Ku-klux bill.” 

Mr. Robertson, of South Carolina, said: “TI 
see plainly that the amendments now tacked 
on this bill are calculated to defeat it, and the 
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amendments have been voted on the bill by 
friends of amnesty, by men who have heralded 

themselves throughout the country as the 

friends of amnesty. I merely wish to call the 
attention of the country to their votes.” 

Mr. Sawyer, of South Carolina, said: “TI 
was about to remark that my colleague has 
seen fit to say that the friends of amnesty, or 
those who claim to be its friends, have slaugh- 
tered the bill by moving amendments, or by 
voting for amendments. Now, Mr. President, 

Tam one of those who believe that an amnes- 

ty bill, when passed, should be @ proper one. 

_ There are many features which I would be 

willing to waive in this bill which are, never- 

theless very objectionable; but I am not one 
of those whose love for amnesty is such that it 
cannot wait a very few days for 2.certain ver- 

- dict on the part of Congress in regard to it. 

I have no more question that this Congress, in 
a very short time, will pass an amnesty Dill, 
than I have that the time will come about 
when we shall assemble again.” 

Mr. Sumner said: ‘‘ Mr. President, slavery, 
in its original pretension, reappears in the 
present debate. Again the barbarous tyranny 
stalks into this Chamber, denying to a whole 
race the equal rights promised by a just citi- 
zenship. Some here thought slavery dead. 
This is a mistake. If not in body, at least in 
spirit or as a ghost, making our country hide- 
ous, the ancient criminal yet lingers among us, 
insisting upon the continued degradation of a 
race. 

“Property in man has ceased to exist. The 
human auction-block is departed. No human 
being can call himself master, with impious 
power to separate husband and wife, to sell 
the child from its parents, to shut out the op- 
portunities of religion, to close the gates of 
knowledge, and to rob another of his labor and 
all its fruits. These guilty prerogatives are 
ended. To this extent the slave is free. No 
longer a chattel, he is a man, justly entitled to 
all that is accorded by law to any other man. 

“Such is the irresistible logic of his position. 
Ceasing to be a slave, he became a man, whose 
foremost right is Equality of Rights. And yet 
slavery has been strong enough to postpone his 
entry into the great possession. Oruelly, he 
was not permitted to testify in court ; nor was 
he allowed to vote. More than four millions 
of people, whose only offence was a skin which 
had been the badge of slavery, were shut out 
from the court-room, and also from the ballot- 
box, in open defiance of the great promises of 
our fathers that all men are equal in rights, 
and that just government stands only on the 
consent of the governed. Such was the impu- 
dent behest of slavery, prolonged after it was 
reported dead. At last these crying wrongs 
were overturned. The slave testifies; the 
slave votes. To this extent his equality is 
recognized. 

‘But this is not enough. Much as it may 
seem compared with the past, when all was 
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denied, it is too little, because all is not yet 
recognized. The denial of any right is a wrong 
that darkens the enjoyment of all the rest. 
Besides the right. to testify and the right to 
vote, there are other rights, without which 
equality does not exist. The precise rule is 
equality before the law; nor more nor less; 
that is, that condition before the law in which 
all are alike—being entitled, without any dis- 
crimination, to the equal enjoyment of all in- 
stitutions, privileges, advantages, and conven- 
iences, created or regulated by law, among 
which are the right to testify and the right to 
vote. But this plain requirement is not satis- 
fied, logically or reasonably, by these two con- 
cessions, so that when they are recognized all 
others are trifles. The court-house and ballot- 
box are not the only placesfor the rule. These 
two are not the only institutions for its opera- 
tion. The rule is general; how, then, restrict - 
it to two cases? It is, all are equal before the 
law—not merely before the law in two cases, 
but before the law in all cases, without limita- 
tion or exception. Important as it is to testify 
and to vote, life is not‘all contained even in 
these possessions. 

‘‘The new-made citizen is called to travel 
for business, for health, or for pleasure, but 
here his trials begin. The doors of the public 
hotel, which, from the earliest days of our 
jurisprudence, have always opened hospitably 
to the stranger, close against him, and the pub- 
lic conveyances, which the common law de- 
clares equally free to all alike, have no such 
freedom for him. He longs, perhaps, for res- 
pite and recreation at some place of public 
amusement, duly licensed by law, and here 
also the same adverse discrimination is made. 
With the anxieties of a parent, seeking the 
welfare of his child, he strives to bestow upon 
him the inestimable blessings of education, and 
takes him affectionately to the common school, 
created by law, and supported by the taxation 
to which he has contributed, but these doors 
slam rudely in the face of the child where is 
garnered up the parent’s heart. ‘Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me;’ such were the words of the divine Mas- 
ter. But, among us, little children are turned 
away, and forbidden at the door of the common 
school, because of the skin. And the same 
insulting ostracism shows itself in other insti- 
tutions of science and learning; also in the 
church, and in the last resting-place on earth. 

“What is the national Government, coex- 
tensive with the Republic, if fellow-citizens, 
counted by the million, can be shut out from 
equal rights in travel, in recreation, in educa- 
tion, and in other things, all contributing to 
human necessities? Whereisthat great prom- 
ise by which the ‘pursuit of happiness’ is 
placed with life and liberty, under the safe- 
guard of axiomatic, self-evident truth? Where 
is justice, if this ban of color is not promptly 
removed ? 

“The two excuses show how irrational and 
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utterly groundless is this pretension. They 
are on a par with the pretension itself. One is 
that the question is of society and not of rights, 
which is clearly a misrepresentation ; and the 
other is that the separate arrangements pro- 
vided for colored persons constitute a substi- 
tute for equality in the nature of an equiva- 
lent; all of which is clearly a contrivance, if 
not a trick, as if there could be any equivalent 
for equality. 

“Of this first excuse it is difficult to speak 
with patience. It is a simple misrepresenta- 
tion, and, wherever it shows itself, must be 
treated as such. There is no colored person 
who does not resent the imputation that he is 
seeking to intrude himself socially anywhere. 
This is no question of society; no question of 
social life; no question of social equality, if 
anybody knows what this means. The object 
is simply equality before the law, a term 
which explains itself. Now, as the law does 
not presume to create or regulate social rela- 
tions, these are, in no respect, affected by the 
pending measure. Each person, whether Sen- 
ator or citizen, is always free to choose who 
shall be his friend, his associate, his guest. 
And does not the ancient proverb declare that 
a man is known by the company he keeps ? 
But this assumes that he may choose for him- 
self. His house is his ‘ castle ;’ and this very 
designation, borrowed from the common law, 
shows his absolute independence within its 
walls; nor is there any difference, whether it 
be palace or hovel; but, when he leaves his 
‘castle’ and goes abroad, this independence is 
at an end. He walks the streets; but he is 
subject to the prevailing law of equality; nor 
can he appropriate the sidewalk to his own 
exclusive use, driving into the gutter all whose 
skin is less white than his own. But nobody 
pretends that equality in the highway, whether 
on pavement or sidewalk, is a question of soci- 
ety. And permit me to say that equality, in 
all institutions created or regylated by law, is 
as little a question of society. 

In the days of slavery, it was an oft-repeated 
charge, that emancipation was a measure of 
social equality, and the same charge became a 
cry at the successive efforts for the right to 
testify and the right to vote. At each stage 
the cry was raised, and now it makes itself 
heard again, as you are called to assure this 
crowning safeguard. 

“‘Then comes the other excuse, which finds 
equality in separation. Separate hotels, sep- 
arate conveyances, separate theatres, separate 
schools, separate institutions of learning and 
science, separate churches, and separate ceme- 
teries—these are the artificial substitutes for 
equality ; and this is the contrivance by which 
a transcendent right, involving a transcendent 
duty, is evaded; for equality is not only a 
right, but a duty. 

“ How vain to argue that there is no denial 
of equal rights when this separation is en- 
forced! The substitute is invariably an in- 
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‘parallel ;’ but Senators undertake to find par- 


ferior article. Does any Senator deny it? | 
Therefore, it is not equality. At best, itisan | 
equivalent only ; but no equivalent is equality, 
Separation implies one thing for a white per- 
son, and another thing for a colored person ; 
but equality is where all have the same alike, 
There can be no substitute for equality; noth- 
ing but itself. Even if accommodations are 
the same, as notoriously they are not, there is 
no equality. .In the process of substitution, 
the vital elixir exhales and escapes.: -It is lost 
and cannot be recovered ; for equality is found 
only in equality. ‘Naught but itself can be its 


allels in other things. 

‘Thus do I reject the two excuses. But T 
do not leave the cause here. I go further and 
show l:0w consistent is the pending measure 
with acknowledged principles, illustrated by — 
undoubted law. 

“The bill for Equal Rights is simply supple- 
mentary to the existing Civil Rights Law, — 
which is one of our great statutes of peace, and 
it stands on the same requirements of the Con- 
stitution. If the Civil Rights Law is above 
question, as cannot be doubted, then also is the 
supplementary amendment, for it is only the 
complement of the other, and necessary to its 
completion. Without the amendment the © 
original law is imperfect. It cannot be said, 
according to its title, that all persons are pro- — 
tected in their civil rights, so long as the out- 
rages I expose continue to exist; nor is slavery 
entirely dead. } 

“No doubt the supplementsry law must 
operate, not only in national jurisdiction, but 
also in the States, precisely as the Civil Rights 
Law. Otherwise it will be of little value. 
Its sphere must be coextensive with the Re- 
public, making the rights of the citizen uniform 
everywhere. But this can be only by one 
uniform safeguard sustained by the nation. 

‘“* An enlightened public opinion must be in- 
voked. But this will not be wanting. The 
country will rally in aid of the law, more 
especially since it is a measure of justice and 
humanity. But the law is needed now as a 
help to public opinion. It is needed by the 
very people whose present conduct makes it 
necessary. Prompted by the law, leaning on 
the law, they will recognize the equal riglits 
of all; nor do I despair of hailing a public 
opinion, which shall stamp the denial of these 
rights as an outrage not unlike slavery itself. 
Custom and patronage will then be sought in 
obeying the law. : 

“Mr, President, asking you to unite now in 
an act of justice to a much-oppressed race, 
being only a small instalment of that heavy 
debt accumulated by generations of wrong, I 
am encouraged by the pending measure of 
amnesty, which has the advantage of being 
recommended in the President’s annual _mes- 
sage. I regretted, at the time, that the Presi- 
dent signalized by his favor the removal of 
disabilities imposed upon afew thousand rebels 
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who had struck at the Republic, while he said 
nothing of cruel disabilities inflicted upon 
millions of colored fellow-citizens, who had 
been a main-stay to the national cause. But 
I took courage when I thought that the gen- 
-erosity proposed could not fail to quicken that 
sentiment of justice which I now invoke. 
“ Believing that duty to these millions is 
foremost, and that until they are assured in 
equal rights we cannot expect the tranquillity 
which all desire, nay, sir, we cannot expect 
the blessings of Almighty God upon our labors, 
I bring forward this measure of justice to the 
colored race. Such a measure can never be 
out of order or out of season, being of urgent 
necessity and unquestionable charity. 
_ “There are strong reasons why it should be 
united with amnesty, especially since the latter 
is pressed. Each is the removal of disabili- 
ties, and each is to operate largely in the same 
region of country. Nobody sincerely favoring 
generosity to rebels should hesitate in justice 
to the colored race. According to the maxim 
in chancery, ‘ Whoso would have equity must 
do equity.’ Therefore, rebels seeking amnesty 


must be just to colored fellow-citizens seeking | 


equal rights. 
pect equity. 

** Another reason is controlling. Each is a 
_measure of reconciliation, intended to close 
the issues of the war; but these issues are not 
closed unless each is adopted. This adoption 
together is better for each, and, therefore, bet- 
_ ter for the country than any separate adoption. 
~ Kindred in object, they should be joined to- 
gether and never put asunder. It is wrong to 
separate them. Hereafter the rebels should 
remember that their restoration was associated 
with the Equal Rights of all, being contained 
in the same great statute. 

“Clearly between the two the preéminence 
must be accorded to that for the Equal Rights 
of all, as, among the virtues, justice is above 
generosity. And this is the more evident 
when it is considered that, according to 
Abraham Lincoln, the great issue of the war 
was Human Equality.” 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, said: 
“T desire to submit, in the hearing of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, a few suggestions, in 
reference to the amendment which he has 
offered to the pending bill. The first section 
of his amendment, in its last clause, contains 
the directory part of the law, and provides 
that ‘this right shall not be denied or abridged 
on any pretence of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.’ This is all well, but 
the previous part of the section, the declara- 
tory part, states a proposition which cannot 
commend itself to the judgment of any Sen- 
ator, and which none can desire to enact. 
The section reads: ” 


Doing this equity they may ex- 


_ That all citizens of the United States, without dis- 
tinction of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, are entitled to the equal and impartial enjoy- 
ment of any accommodation, advantage, facility, or 
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rivilege, furnished by common carriers, whether on 
and or water, by inn-keepers, etc. 

“In other words, it declares that all citizens, 
white or black, are entitled to the equal and 
impartial enjoyment of these privileges of 
common carriers, inns, schools, churches, ete. 
Mr. President, this is not true, and neither 
we nor the Senator from Massachusetts desire 
to make it true. No one desires that all, 
white or black, shall be entitled to the equal 
accommodation furnished by common carriers, 
inns, schools, etc. No one seriously proposes 
that we should render it illegal for a railroad 
company to provide a class of cars for ladies 
and gentlemen, or for an inn-keeper to exclude 
persons having contagious disease, or who are 
intoxicated, or indecently clad: We do not 
desire the passage of a law that shall make it 
obligatory upon the trustees of cemeteries, es- 
tablished especially for asylums or hospitals, 
to admit to burial every one for whom a license © 
may be sought. Such is not the object of this 
law or the purpose of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts; and yet that is the effect of the 
provision, that all citizens are entitled to these 
privileges, 

“T suggest that we strike out the words, 
‘that all citizens of the United States, without 
distinction of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, are entitled,’ etc., and substitute 
the words, ‘that race, color, or previous. con- 
dition of servitude, shall not debar or deprive 
any citizen of the United States of the equal 
and impartial enjoyment of any accommoda- 
tion, advantage, facility, or privilege furnished 
by common carriers,’ etc. That will not have 
the effect of asserting the unreasonable propo- 
sition that all citizens have the equal right to 
enjoy the facilities of cars, inns, schools, 
churches, etc., whether intoxicated or af- 
flicted by contagious disease, whether inde-. 
cently clad, or whether violating the customs 
and proprieties appertaining to the sexes; but 
it will have the effect of enacting that there 
shall be no discrimination on account of color, 
and that is all that the Senator seeks to ob- 
tain. 

“The amendment as it stands declares that 
all citizens, white or black, are entitled to 
equal accommodations and facilities in all 
these institutions named. No one thinks that 
true, or desires that it shall be. What we 
seek is, that race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, shall not deprive or debar any 
person from these privileges—a very different 
proposition. Let us say so. That will pro- 
duce the equality which the Senator seeks, 

“The second section of the amendment con- 
tains the sanction of the law, and imposes 
penalties for any violation of the law as stated 
in the first section; that is, if any common 
carrier, inn-keeper, etc., refuses the full use 
of cars, inns, schools, churches, etc., to any 
citizen whatever, he shall be subjected to the 
penalties stated. The Senator does not seek 
any such unreasonable end. The amendment 
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proposed simply destroys discrimination’ be- 
tween citizens of different races. 

‘““T desired to submit the amendment I have 
stated and one or two others to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, that his amendment may 
be perfected. After it shall have been thus 
amended there will still be objection to it. 
There is in almost, every town in the Jand a 
church where the real estate has been pur- 
chased and the building erected from the hard 
earnings of colored people, the congregation 
being composed entirely of colored people, 
and the church their property. We do not 
seek to pass a law that shall divest them of 
such churches. The white population are the 
more numerous, and possibly grasping; the 
property has appreciated in value; there is no 
propriety in enabling the white citizens, by 
giving them the same privileges in these 
churches that the colored people possess, to 
wrest this property from the colored people. 
There are churches of that kind in this city, in 
the city in which I reside, and throughout the 
Union. This is also true of schools and of 
colleges. I would avoid this effect of the law 
by adding as an amendment, at the end of the 
first section, as follows:” 

Provided, That churches, schools, cemeteries, and 
institutions of learning established exclusively for 
either the white or the colored race, shall not be 


taken from the control of those who established 
them, but shall remain devoted to their use. 


' “You cannot make the amendment I pro- 
pose extend only to the colored people without 
falling into the absurdity of discriminating 
against whites while attempting to abolish the 
distinction of races. Therefore, let the law be 
that churches, schools, cemeteries, etc., estab- 
lished exclusively for either of the races, shall 
not be taken from their control, but remain 
devoted to their use. That provision modifies 
to some degree the law, but it does not affect 
the main subjects of the law, to wit, common 
carriers, inn-keepers, schools, etc., but does 
perpetuate to the colored people their own 
institutions. 

“‘ The second section provides : ” 

That any person violating the foregoing provision, 
or aiding in its violation, or inciting thereto, shall 
for every such offence, forfeit and pay the sum o 
$500 to the person aggrieved thereby. 


“Tf a whole congregation or all the pas- 
sengers of a steamboat or car violate some of 
the provisions of the foregoing section, every 
one so aiding in or inciting to such violation 
should not be liable to and the party aggrieved 
be entitled to recover from each one a penalty 
of $500. And in case the offence complained 
of be a refusal of burial, who is to recover the 
penalty? The deceased is not aggrieved, and 
cannot bring suit if he is. 
word ‘grave,’ eleventh line of the section, this 
amendment: ” 

Provided, That the party aggrieved shall not re- 


cover more than one A pret ; and, where the offence 
is a refusal of burial, the penalty aforesaid may be 
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further, the stockholders of the company — 


I suggest after the’ 


recovered by the heirs-at-law ofthe 
body burial has been so refused. 

“There is still another amendment to this 
second section, and that is to strike out all 
the residue of the section, which is in these 
words: ” ‘@ 

And any corporation, association, or individual, 
holding a charter or license under national or State 
authority, violating the aforesaid provisions, shall, on 
conviction thereof, forfeit such charter or license, 


“T understand that the Federal Govern- 
ment, excepting for a national purpose, can- 
not grant a charter, cannot incorporate a bank 
or railroad company for a State, that being 
beyond the jurisdiction of Congress; and so 
unquestionably it is beyond the power of 
Federal jurisdiction. to forfeit a State charter, 
Besides, the penalty suggested is unreason- 
able. WereI ejected from the cars of the Bal-_ 
timore & Ohio Railroad Company, there would — 
be no propriety in mulcting them in damages 
to the amount of $20,000,000. I suppose that 
the franchises of that company, which the bill — 
would under such circumstances forfeit, are 
worth that. The penalties imposed in the 
previous part of the section, $500 by personal 
suit and 8500 on indictment for misdemeanor, © 
are sufficient for the offence committed. And 


person to whose | 


offending might be favorable to the spirit of 
the bill he would promote; they might be 
the very colored people whom we seek to 
protect and who had been guilty of no offence, 
and yet the forfeiture of the charter would 
destroy their property and render them bank- 


rupt. The penalties in the foregoing part of 


the section are abundant. 

“The section next to the last also requires 
amending. It provides that’? — 

roel & law, statute, ordinance, regulation, or eus- 
tom, whether national or State, inconsistent with this 
act, or making any discriminations against any per- 
son on account of color, by the word ‘ white,” is 
hereby repealed. 


‘‘T understand that Congress have no power 
to repeal a State statute any more than we 
have to enact a State statute. That provision 
of the law is unconstitutional, and is entirely 
unnecessary. If we enact a constitutional 
law, all laws of the States inconsistent there- 
with are virtually annulled, because the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that 
‘this Constitution and the laws made in pur- 
suance thereof shall be the supreme law of the 
land, the constitution and laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.’ The section 
is unnecessary, and worse. In any view we 
should strike out the words ‘ whether national 
or State,’ and thus suffer the section to have 
such effect as the courts may properly give 
to it. 

“The amendment being thus modified, its 
effect is not impaired. The question now 
arises whether this amendment is within the 
constitutional power of the General Govern- 
ment. The Ku-klux bill, which we passed 
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under the authority of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, was in aid of the suppression of insurrec- 
tion and for the preservation of the public 
peace, and was clearly national in its charac- 
ter. It may be insisted that the General Gov- 
ernment cannot enact a law generally regu- 
lating inns and cemeteries, schools, churches, 
colleges, etc., in the States. If this law, as 
modified, does undertake such regulation, un- 
less there is some express authority in the 
Constitution giving us this power, I agree that 
the act is unconstitutional. 

“But the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, as modified, in no manner 
assumes to regulate the relations of common 
carriers, inn-keepers, etc., with the public. 
All this it leaves to the States, excepting that 
it provides that every citizen shall be treated 
as a citizen, be he white or colored. That is 
constitutional. If the people of South Caro- 
lina, in their former animosity to the people of 
New England, should deprive them of the 
common rights of citizenship in that State, 
should refuse them the accommodation of cars 
or inns, we would: find some constitutional 
power to protect them in the equal rights 
of American citizenship. We have the same 
right and are under the same obligation to the 
citizens of color. 

“This act virtually says there has existed in 
this country an enslaved and degraded race; 
and the people have prejudices incident to 
their being associated with slavery. We have 
just passed through a war from which we have 
~ garnered three great principles which it is the 
purpose of this law to enforce. One is, that 
every person in the land has a chartered right 
to freedom. Before the thirteenth amend- 
ment it was in the power of a State to make 
any one aslave. They did by State law make 
four million such; and the Supreme Court 
held that the slaves had none of the rights of 
freemen. Now, every man has a charter for 
his freedom, which no State, no power on 
earth can take from him. 

‘“*T hope that the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, after due consideration 
by him, will be»properly amended and be 
passed by this Senate. To that end I prefer 
that it should be presented as an independent 
bill, so as to require only a majority and not a 
two'thirds vote to pass it. But of that he 
must be the judge. © 

“Mr. President, I have a word to say as to 
the proposed amnesty. There are conflicting 
considerations, some prompting me to vote 
for, and some to vote against it. Understand- 
ing that a proposition is to be make to strike 
out all the exceptions in the bill and to make 
the amnesty universal, I will, while I have 
the floor, say to those who are in favor of the 
passage of the bill, that if they undertake thus 
to change the bill they will lose many votes, 
probably enough to defeat the measure.” 

Mr. Sawyer, of South Carolina, said: ‘No 
sound principle is sacrificed by granting am- 
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nesty. Political disabilities, whatever apology 
or excuse might have existed for them when 
they were imposed, have ceased to have any 
reasonable ground for existence. The last of 
the Southern States is admitted to its full 
privileges as a member of the brotherhood of 
States; the constitutional amendments, intend- 
ed to secure the principles established by the 
war and subsequent events, have been accepted 
as valid. There can be no fear or danger of 
their being disturbed. Political rights once 
acquired by a people are not surrendered ex- 
cept through the process of despotism, a pro- 
cess from which we need fear nothing unless 
we are untrue to ourselves and to all the tra- 
ditions and instincts of our race. 

*‘ A few words more, Mr. President, and I 
shall have done. I have said, sir, that I re- 
gard the attempt to attach the supplementary 
Civil Rights bill to the pending measure as an 
unfriendly act toward the former. Well may 
the Civil Rights bill ask to be delivered from 
such peril. I say, also, Mr. President, that the 
attempt to unite these two measures is in effect 
an unfriendly act to the amnesty measure. I 
do not charge the Senator from Massachusetts 
with the purpose to defeat the amnesty bill 
by this unnecessary and unnatural union. I 
do say that the amnesty bill is endangered by 
the alliance. I shall work for the passage of 
each at the earliest practicable moment. That 
moment will, in my judgment, be considerably 
delayed by attempting to unite them. The 
amnesty billis the pending bill. I say let us 
now work for that. Were the bill of the Senator 
from Massachusetts the pending measure, or 
were there good reason to suppose that each 
would be strengthened by the other, I should 
say let us work for that.” 


Meanwhile, in the House, on January 15th, 
Mr. Hale, of Maine, said: “ I move to suspend 
the rules for the purpose of putting upon its pas- 
sage a bill for the removal of legal and politi- 
cal disabilities imposed by the third section of 
the fourteenth article of amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

The bill was read. 

The first section provides for the removal 
of all legal and political disabilities imposed 
by the third section of the fourteenth article 
of the amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, on the persons therein men- 
tioned, because of their having engaged in in- 
surrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof; provided the act shall not apply to 
or in any way affect or remove the disabilities 
of any person included in either of the follow- 
ing classes, namely: First. Members of the 
Congress of the Union who withdrew there- 
from to aid the rebellion. Second. Officers 
of the Army or the Navy of the United States 
who, being above the age of twenty-one years, 
bh said Army or Navy and aided the rebel- 
ion. 
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The second section provides that before any 
person shall be entitled to the benefit of this 
act, he shall, within the district where he re- 
sides, before a clerk of some court of the 
United States, or a United States commission- 
er, take and subscribe an oath .or affirmation 
to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and to bear true faith and allegiance 
to the same, which oath or affirmation shall 
be forwarded by said officer to the Secretary 
of State of the United States, who shall cause 
a list of all persons complying with the pro- 
visions of this act to be laid before Congress 
at the opening of each session thereof; and 
the officer before whom such oath or affirma- 
tion is made shall give to the person taking it 
a certificate of the fact, under such forms and 
regulations as the Secretary of State shall 
prescribe. 

The question was taken upon suspending 
the rules and passing the bill; and upon a di- 
vision there were—yeas 163. 

The question was then taken by yeas and 
nays; and there were—yeas 171, nays 31, not 
voting, 37; as follows: 


Yras—Messrs, Acker, Ames, Archer, Arthur, 
Banks, Barber, Barnum, Barry, Beck Bell, Bey- 
eridge, Biggs, Bin ham, Bird, Austin Blair, James 

. Blair, Braxton, Bright, George M. Brooks, James 
Brooks, Buckley, Burchard, Burdett, Caldwell, Car- 
roll, William T. Glarke, Coghlan, Comingo, Conner, 
Cotton, Crebs, Critcher, Crossland, Darrall, Davis, 
Dawes, Dickey, Donnan, Dox, Du Bose, Duell, Duke, 
Eames, Edwards, Eldridge, ily Farwell, Finkeln- 
burg, Forker, Charles Foster ilder D. Foster, Frye, 
Garfield, Garrett, Getz, Golladay, Griffith, Halde- 
man, Hale, Halsey, Hambleton, Hancock, Handley, 
Hanks, Harper, George E. Harris, John T. Harris, 
Hawley, Hay, Gerry W. Hazleton, John W. Hazleton, 
Hereford, Herndon, Hibbard, Hill, Holman, Hooper, 
Houghton, Kelley, Kellogg, Kerr, Ketcham, King, 
Kinsella, Lamison, Lamport, Leach, Lewis, i eaebe 
Manson, Marshall, McClelland McCormick, Mc- 
Grew, McHenry McIntyre McKee, McNeely, Mer- 
riam, Merrick, Benjamin - Meyers, Mitchell, Mon- 
roe, Morey, Morgan, Leonard Meyers, Niblack, Hosea 
W. Parker, Isaac C. Parker, Peck, Pendleton, Aaron 
F. Perry, Poland, Potter Price, Prindle, Randall, 
Read, Edward Y. Rice, John M. Rice, Ritchie, Ellis 
Hi. Roberts, William R. Roberts, Roosevelt, Sawyer, 
Scofield, Sessions, Sheldon, Shellabarger, Sherwood, 
Shoemaker, Slater, Slocum, Sloss, H. Boardman 
Smith, John A. Smith, Worthington C. Smith, Snapp, 
Snyder, R. Milton Speer, Thomas J. Speer, Stark 
weather, Stevens, Stevenson, Storm, Strong, Suther- 
land, Swann, Sypher, Terry, Thomas, Turner, Tut- 
hill, Twichell, Upson, Van Trump, Vaughan, Voor- 
hees, Waddell, Wakeman, Wallace, Warren, Wells, 
Wheeler, Whiteley, Whitthorne, Willard, Williams 
of New York, John T. Wilson, Winchester, and 
Wood—171. 

Nays—Messrs. Ambler, Beatty, Buffinton, Co- 
burn, Conger, Dunnell, Goodrich, Hoar, Killinger, 
Lansing, Lowe, Maynard, McCrary, McJunkin, Mer- 
eur, Orr, Packard, Packer, Palmer, Porter, Rainey, 
Rusk, Seeley, Shanks, Sprague, Taffe, Washington 
Townsend, Tyner, Waldron, Walls, and Jeremiah 
M. Wilson—31. 

Nor Vortre—Messrs. Adams, Averill, Bigby, 
Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick R. Butler, Camp- 
bell, Freeman Clarke, Cobb, Cox, Creely, De Large, 
Elliott, Farnsworth, Henry D. Foster, Harmer, 
Havens, Hays, Kendall, McKinney, Moore, Mor- 
phis, Negley, Perce, Eli Perry, Peters, Platt, Robin- 
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son, Rogers, Sargent, Shober, Stoughton, Stowell 
St. John, Dwight Townsend, Walden, Williams of 
Indiana, and Young—87. 


So (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the — 
rules were suspended, and the bill (H. R. No. 
1050) was passed, 


In the Senate, on January 22d, Mr. Robert- 
son, of South Carolina, moved to proceed to — 
the consideration of House bill No. 1050, and 
to lay aside the bill now before the Senate, in © 
order to proceed to its consideration. . 

Mr. Trumbull said: “I hope that the mo- — 
tion of the Senator from South Carolina will 
prevail, for two reasons: In the first place, — 
the last bill that passed the House is the most 
liberal one, and it is the best one; and, in the 
second place, we shall thereby have an oppor- 
tunity, if there is a majority of the Senate in 
favor of amnesty, of voting against all amend- 
ments, passing the bill, and making it a law 
at once, and this will bring us to a vote at 
some time. We shall never accomplish any ~ 
thing by constantly loading down amnesty 
bills by riders. I know, or have reason to 
know, at least, I believe, that there are a num- ~ 
ber of Senators who are opposed to any gen- 
eral amnesty bill, and they are ready to vote 
for any and every amendment that is offered, 
with a view of embarrassing the bill and de- 
feating it. I have no doubt there are some 
Senators, conscientiously, according to their 
convictions of duty, opposed to a general am- 
nesty bill—I. so understand them—and, of 
course, those Senators will vote for any 
amendment that may be offered; but I trust 
that the real friends of amnesty, those who 
believe that the peace of this country, the 
restoration of good feeling, and the establish- 
ment of better governments in the South, will 
be promoted by the passage of a liberal am- 
nesty bill, will stand together and take the bill 
as the House has passed it, and let us make it 
a law, and not suffer it to be entangled with 
these various amendments, which are sup- 
ported, of course, by all those who are op- 
posed to amnesty, and supported by others, I 
suppose, because they think them proper 
amendments.” 

Mr. Conkling, of New York, said: ‘‘ Mr. 
President, I do not feel called upon to vote for 
this motion, and certainly not for the reasons 
which have been given us. It is suggested, 
first, that the bill, in favor of which the motion 
is made to postpone the pending measure, is 
more liberal than the one we have before us, 
in that it extends amnesty to men who assem- 
bled in Southern conventions, as they were 
called, and voted their States out of the Union, 
who inaugurated, under solemn forms, the rey- 
olution which plunged the nation into the Red 
Sea of war. I am inclined to think that I 
would rather have some other recommenda- 
tion of the latter bill of the House than this. 

“But I rose to speak more particularly of 
the other ground on which an appeal is made 
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to us to vote in favor of the motion now made 
by the Senator from South Carolina. We are 
asked to do it because it will divest the meas- 
ure before the Senate of the amendment which, 


after a considerable debate, was adopted, and 


So ee = 


because it will reopen a question of order. I 
will not speak of the amendment, but I want 
to say a word on the question of order. 

“The Senator from Massachusetts offering 
his amendment, a point of order was raised 
upon it. That point was ruled by the Presid- 
ing Officer, the honorable Senator from Rhode 


Island (Mr. Anthony), then occupying the 


chair. An appeal was taken from his deci- 
sion, and deliberately, I may say elaborately, 
that appeal was discussed by the Senate, and 
by the action of the Senate the law was laid 


_ down in this case in favor of the propriety of 


the amendment of the Senator from Massa- 


i chusetts. 


“ Now, Mr. President, how shall it be said 
that those who want a vote upon the amnesty 


_ bill, either for or against it, and to make an 
end of it, ought to go back, take up a measure 


de novo, and litigate over again, not only the 
question of the amendment which has pre- 
vailed, but even a prolix question of order? 


It seems to me that it would be making haste 


backward; it would be an advance crab-fash- 
ion toward a result and finality upon the am- 
nesty bill. And I wish, for one, to protest 
against being classed with the enemies of am- 
nesty in any form if I am unable to see the 
propriety, at this late day, of undoing all that 


we have done, and going back and proceeding 


again to rehearse and rehash questions of 
amendments already passed upon, and final 
action recorded, and even opening questions 
of order, which have not only been made and 
decided, but argued elaborately and decided 
by the Senate itself. 

“Mr. President, the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has been elaborately 
discussed. Why not vote upon it? Oan there 
be any doubt that we shall save time by ad- 
hering to the present bill, availing ourselves 
of so much work as we have done, which it 
has taken, if I mistake not, a fortnight to ac- 
complish? Why throw that away, and go 
back to the beginning, and litigate over again 
all questions, including questions of order and 
of form?” 

Mr. Morton said: “T think there cannot be 
found a worse class of men—men more undeé- 
serving of amnesty, than the men who at- 
tempted to carry the States out of the Union 
by their votes in those conventions. In some 
of those conventions the vote was procured by 
fraud; the members of those conventions 
voted for ordinances of secession in defiance 
of the wishes of a majority of the people of 
the States. Take, for example, the State of 
Virginia, the State of Tennessee, the State of 
Alabama, and perhaps others can be named 
where the ordinance of secession was adopted 
by the convention in defiance of the will of 
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the majority of the people, as expressed at the 
polls at the time of the election of delegates. 
The men who were thus guilty of a double 
crime, and who have upon them all the re- 
sponsibilities aud the consequences of that 
rebellion, it is proposed to amnesty by this 
second bill; and that is offered as an argument 
why the former bill should be laid aside, and 
the second bill taken up! 

“Mr. President, I hope this proceeding will 
go on upon the first bill, because, if the second 
bill should be taken up, there will be at least 
an effort made in the Senate to put in the 
third exception that is left out by the second 
bill, and the amendment adopted upon the 
first bill will at least be offered, and I believe 
it will be adopted upon the second bill, and 
the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts will certainly be renewed upon 
the second bill, so that nothing will be gained, 
but much time will be lost, because we shall 
then have to fight over the very ground we 
have gone over. For one, I am ready to vote 
on the amendment of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. I believe the amendment that I 
offered as applied to the officers of a church, 
striking out those words, is accepted by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, so that my amend- 
ment is agreed to.” 

Mr. Thurman said: “I hope the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina will prevail, 
and I think it will require very little reflection 
on the part of any Senator to see that, if it 
does prevail, instead of losing time, we shail 
gain time. ~ 

“ First, in regard to the amendment that has 
been adopted on the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana, I do not think the Senator will 
see the necessity of offering it again, for there 
was but one man at whom it was aimed; no 
other name was suggested; no other possible 
name was spoken of; it was only in respect to 
the Senator-elect from North Carolina that the 
amendment was supposed to have any effect, 
and he has resigned all claim to that office, so 
that now, if the amendment were put on the 
bill, it would be without any office or effect 
whatever. 

‘*Then, in regard to the other matter, the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, a point of order was raised. The Sen- 
ator from New York objects to going into 
that question of order again. Let the Senator 
understand precisely how the matter stands. 
I made the question of order. The Chair had 
to decide it without argument, for the rule 
required him to decide it without argument. 
He did decide it, and ruled that the amend- 
ment was in order. I appealed. The appeal 
was debated, and the decision of the Chair 
was sustained by, I believe, barely a majority 
of one.” 

Mr. Sumner: “Two.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘Take two, if you please; 
it is a de minimis non curat whether it is one 
or two; and there were seventeen absentees. 
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In a Senate not full by any means, that deci- 
sion was sustained simply by a majority of one 
or two. Is that a decision that ought to gov- 
ern? Is that a decision that ought to stand? 
No, sir; but it does stand as long as this bill 
is before the Senate. I cannot renew the ques- 
tion of order on this bill, because the question 
has been decided ; but, whenever a new bill is 
up, then I can make the question, when the 
Senator from Massachusetts shall offer his 
amendment again; and, it is in order that the 
sense first of the Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate and then of a full Senate may be taken 
upon that point that I for one wish to see the 
present bill postponed, and the other taken up, 
in order that the question may be made. 

‘‘ Now, sir, in reference to that question, no 
man answered the argument, no man, I think, 
can answer the argument, that if you were to 

ut on the amendment of the Senator from 

assachusetts and pass this bill through the 
Senate by a two-thirds vote and send it to the 
House of Representatives, and there should 
there be a majority for it, but less than two- 
thirds, then you would have this great spec- 
tacle presented, of one-half of that bill passed 
by the necessary constitutional majority to 
enact it into a law, and the residue of the bill 
not passed by a sufficient number of votes; 
and where, then, is yourlaw? What part of 
it is law, and what part of itis notlaw? No 
one has answered that question. Whether 
gentlemen did not think it worth while to an- 
swer it or not, I leave it for others to decide, 
but that is a question which ought to be met. 

“The bill which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts offers as an amendment to the am- 
nesty bill has never been referred to a com- 
mittee at this session. A similar bill was re- 
ferred at a former session and reported against. 
He takes that old bill, greatly enlarges it, makes 
it more obnoxious to constitutional objections 
than his old bill was, and, without any refer- 
ence to a committee at all, moves it as an 
amendment to this bill, and so imperfect that 
on all sides we see it has to be amended. It has 
undergone no sufficient scrutiny at all. The 
defects pointed out are so glaring, even if the 
measure were ever so constitutional, that the 
Senator is obliged to accept amendments the 
moment they are offered. 

“And now this bill that is to be amended 
here in open Senate by these straggling amend- 
ments, with no careful examination of them, 
no sitting down in a committee-room and care- 
fully discussing the details of the measure, as 
would be necessary if it were ever so constitu- 
tional—this bill of mere ordinary legislation is 
to be forced on to this amnesty bill, for what 
purpose? That you may have a fine rhetorical 
sentence, that justice went with grace; that 
you were just as well as generous; and that 
while you held out amnesty to the white peo- 
ple of the South, in the same hands you held 
out justice to the black people all over the 
country! That is all very beautiful rhetoric; 
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that makes an exquisitely fine heading to a 
speech, or perhaps to a bill; but I submit to 
the Senate that it is not the kind of considera- 
tion that should make us depart from the plain 


proper modes of legislation which require that — 
an amnesty bill shall stand by itself, that, as it — 
requires two-thirds to pass it, it shall not have — 
amendments put upon it which can be made — 


law by a bare majority of the two Houses of 
Congress, that it shall not have amendments 


put on it that have no relation properly to the — 
I say this reason 
that has been given is altogether insufficient — 


subject-matter of the bill. 


for the purpose for which it is given. 


“Under what clause of the Constitution, — 


pray, is this bill of the Senator from Massa- 


chusetts brought forward? Ofcourse under — 


tution in the minds of some. It is not under 
e pluribus unum. I think you, Mr. President 


(Mr. Carpenter in the chair), exploded that 
It is not, then, under e pluribus unum, — 


once. 
or under the Declaration of Independence, but 
it is under the fourteenth article of amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

““Now, what is it that this bill assumes to 
regulate? The privileges of American citi- 
zens. Thatis the thing. It is the privileges 
of American citizens. What are these privi- 
leges? The privilege to go into all places that 
are created or regulated by law, the privilege 
of every citizen to go into such a place and to 
enjoy whatever is there to be enjoyed. That 
is the proposition. Whatever is created or 
regulated by law is a matter in which every 
citizen has equal privileges. Therefore all 
citizens have an equal privilege to go into a 
hotel and abide there; all have an equal privi- 
lege to go into a theatre and to witness the 
performance, to go into a church if it is an in- 
corporated church, and nearly all churches 
are, and to be seated there; to be buried in 
any cemetery if it belongs to an incorporated 
association, and most of the cemeteries do; 
and so on to the end of the chapter. These 
are privileges, it is said, that belong to the 
citizen of the United States; that are guar- 
anteed to him by the fourteenth amendment. 

“‘ Now, I want Senators to bear in mind the 
language of that amendment that I shall pres- 
ently call their attention more. particularly to. 
The difference between privilege and protec- 
tion is clearly recognized in this constitutional 
amendment. It is privileges that we are deal- 
ing with now; it is not with protection. This 
is a bill to secure to every one equal privileges, 
not equal protection against injury or wrong 
or outrage or violence. It is not to secure 
either life or liberty or property, because a 
man’s life does not depend on whether he can 
go into a theatre or not; his liberty does not 
depend on whether he can go into a theatre 
or not; his property does not depend on 
whether he can go into a theatre or not. 


ee 


ernment, otherwise it is no law ait all. 
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“Tt is not life, or liberty, or property, then, 
that we are called upon by this bill to protect. 
It is not the protection of either of them, but 
it is the privileges which it is said belong to a 
citizen of the United States that this bill is 
designed to protect and enforce. Now, what 
says the constitutional amendment under 
- which alone you can claim any power to pass 

any such bill? It is as plain as the spectacles 
on my nose: ” 

No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States. 

“No State shall make the law or enforce 
the law. Well, sir, the law must be made 
either by the Federal Government or by the 


_ State government, or it is no law atall. It 


must be either a law recognized as the law of 
the State, and therefore impliedly made by it, 
or expressly made by it through its legislative 
body, or it must be a law of the Federal wore 
ow, 
the Constitution says that no State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of the citizen. 

“Take the case of South Carolina. My 
friend (Mr. Sawyer) has said this morning 
that under the law of South Carolina a rail- 
road company can make no discrimination 
between white and black passengers. I sup- 
pose it is the same in hotels, too, and the same 
in schools. Now, what do yon say? Has 
South Carolina made or enforced any law that 
abridges any citizen in his privileges or immu- 
nities? No, sir; just the reverse is the truth. 
And yet the Senator from Massachusetts pro- 
poses to go down into South Carolina, take 
away these cases from the jurisdiction of the 
State courts, transfer them all into the Federal 
courts, forfeit State charters, interfere with 
State rules, interfere with the worship of re- 
ligion in churches, interfere with every thing 
—in a word, while the State itself has not de- 
prived a single citizen, white or black, of any 
privilege or immunity that belongs to him. 
And yet it is said that this bill is constitution- 
al under an amendment to the Constitution 
which only gives you authority to act where 
the State has made or enforced a law that de- 
prived a citizen of his privileges or immuni- 
ties, which gives you no right to act unless 
the State has made or enforced such a law as 
that! Under a Constitution which says that, 
until the State has made or enforced such a 
law, you the Congress of the United States 
have no power at all, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts wipes it all away, and says that he 
will go down there with this bill of his, a sup- 
plementary civil rights bill, and assume the 
whole protection of all the privileges and im- 
munities that belong to every man in that 
State! 

“ Well, sir, what more does the fourteenth 
amendment say?” 

_Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law. 
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‘** Of course that clause gives no sanction to 
this bill. This bill cannot fall under that, for, 
in the first place, no State has deprived any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law. But the privilege and im- 
munity here spoken of are neither life, liberty, 
nor property, as I have already stated. Then 
what is the last clause?” 

Nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 

“That, taken in connection, with the first 
clause which relates to privileges and immu- 
nities, shows that what is there meant by 
‘the equal protection of the laws’ is that each 
person shall be entitled to that protection 
which the law affords for their life, liberty, and 
property to the other citizens in the State; 
and that is all of that. . 

“With all the tautology of this amendment 
to the Constitution you find whatis very clear, 
that it speaks of ‘ privileges and immunities’ 
as one thing; it speaks of ‘life, liberty, and 
property’ in another sentence; and it speaks 
of the ‘ protection of the laws’ as not a privi- 
lege or immunity, but as another right that 
belongs to a citizen. But this bill is only to 
secure privileges and immunities, and in re- 
spect to them the Constitution is plain that 
no State shall make or enforce any law to de- 
prive any citizen of them, and it is equally 
clear that you have no right to interfere until 
the State has made or enforced such a law. 

‘“‘T gay, then, without going further into this 
matter, although the subject is by no means 
exhausted, that to my mind nothing is clearer 
than that this bill is a plain usurpation of 
power that does not belong to Congress at all, 
and, if so, no matter what may be the merits 
of the general subject, that is a sufficient 
reason with me for voting against it. 

Mr. Morton said: ‘*Mr. President, there is 
no disability arising under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, except under the 
fourteenth amendment, as to the right to hold 
office; and it is now proposed by the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. Sawyer), who has 
given notice of his motion, to strike out the 
exceptions in the bill before the Senate, and 
make amnesty universal. 

“The fourteenth amendment was adopted 
by Congress in 1866, and presented to the 
States for their ratification. It was done at a 
time when it was understood that all punish- 
ment had passed by, that nobody would be 
punished under the laws of the United States 
for having taken part in the rebellion. It was 
done then as the only and the last means of 
fixing a stigma and a legal disapprobation upon 
the ringleaders and the authors of the rebel- 
lion. Those to whom the fourteenth amend- 
ment was made applicable were believed to be 
the authors of the rebellion, men who had got- 
ten it up, who had brought it upon the coun- 
try, the old politicians who had been at work 
on it for years, and it was intended to make 
them ineligible to hold office. All prospect of 
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their punishment otherwise had passed by, and 
all that was left to the loyal people of the 
United States, in the way of marking their 
disapprobation of the rebellion, was, by this 
amendment, to render the authors of it ineligi- 
ble to office. It was provided, however, in the 
concluding part of this section of the amend- 
ment, that the disability might be removed by 
a two-thirds vote of each House of Congress. 
‘“‘T believe that any proposition to grant uni- 
versal amnesty is a violation of the spirit of 
the amendment, if not of its letter. As was re- 
marked by the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Frelinghuysen), the other day, it was not in- 
tended to put it into the power of Congress 
absolutely to abrogate that section of the 
amendment, but to put into the power of Con- 
gress to relieve the disability in any given case 
where it might be thought proper to do so— 
where the merit or the condition of the appli- 
cant was such as to entitle him to the favor of 
Congress, giving it the power by a two-thirds 
vote in that case to relieve the disability. But 
no man can read the debates which occurred 
on the adoption of the amendment, without 
coming to the conclusion that the proposition 
to amnesty by classes was not within the 


meaning and intendment of Congress at the . 


time the amendment was passed. 

‘Now, Mr. President, what is amnesty? It 
is an act of oblivion; it is a proposition, when 
we consider it in the light of universal amnes- 
ty, to place the authors of the rebellion upon a 
footing with the loyal people of the United 
States, and to authorize them, provided they 
can procure the suffrages, to Lold the highest 
offices in the Government. I have always 
voted amnesty to every man who has asked 
for it in good faith, and I am prepared to do 
so now. I believe I have refused in one in- 
stance; but it was because the applicant had, 
in addition to being a Confederate soldier, been 
a guerrilla. I believe there is a general feeling 
on the part of Congress, in both branches, to 
grant amnesty to every man who will ask it in 
good faith, except, it may be, to the principal 
authors of the rebellion, the chief criminals. 

““Mr. President, this question is usually con- 
sidered in the light of expediency on one hand, 


or in the light of feeling or hostility on the . 


other. I propose to consider it from a higher 
plane, entirely above the domain of feeling or 
expedience. I think there is a great principle 
involved in this question, which Congress 
ought to consider—a principle of consistency, 
a principle of duty to the Government, and 
especially a principle of the greatest impor- 
tance to posterity. 

“The principal argument in favor of amnes- 
ty is expediency. Let me consider that for a 
moment. Why is it expedient to grant amnes- 
ty? It is said that it will conciliate the men 
who have been engaged in rebellion. So far as 
the authors of the rebellion are concerned, you 
can no more conciliate them than you can 
conciliate rattlesnakes by restoring their ex- 
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this great calamity upon the nation, shall be 


tracted fangs. Those men have been cast in 
the mould of the rebellion, and they cannot | 
bend. They must go down into history as | 
they have lived—rebels. They must die as 
they have lived. Whatever dignity history 
may give to their character, will depend en- 
tirely upon their maintaining their consistency 
—maintaining the character of rebels until 
they have passed away. This may not be the 
case with the great majority of the people of 
the South, but it is certainly true of those 
men who may be said to be the authors of the 
rebellion. " 

“ And, Mr. President, this rebellion did not 
go up from the people. It was not the work 
of the people. It came down from the politi- 
cians to the people. It was not forced by the 
mass of the people upon the politicians, but was 
essentially the work of politicians and the re- 
sult of political machinations that had been 
carried on for more than thirty years; and 
the question is, whether the men who had been - 
engaged in these machinations, and who, by 
the practice of arts for many years, brought — 


amnestied, and rendered eligible to hold the 
highest office in the Government. 

** As I said before, you cannot conciliate the — 
authors of the rebellion. Now, how will am- 
nesty to the authors of the rebellion conciliate 
the masses of the Southern people? It will © 
only conciliate them by being a concession ~ 
that they were in the right, and that we were © 
in the wrong. This is the way in which it will 
conciliate them, and it can do it in no other 
way. 

‘“ As I remarked before, universal amnesty 
removes the last mark of legal disapprobation 
of this rebellion. It is a declaration to pos-— 
terity that there was nothing wrong in the re- 
bellion, that it involved no criminality, that it 
was simply an honest difference of opinion be- 
tween parties, in which there was no crimi- 
nality on either side. Ifyou grant amnesty to 
the authors of the rebellion, you cannot con- 
vince the children twenty years hence that 
there was any thing wrongin that rebellion. It 
will be regarded as a mere difference between 
parties, which unfortunately came to blows. 

‘The question now is whether you propose 
to educate the children of this country and 
those yet unborn in this opinion of the rebel- 
lion? Sir, in twenty years, the small reasons 
of expediency, which are now urged in favor 
of general amnesty, will be forgotten, and all 
that will be remembered will be the great fact 
that amnesty was awarded to the authors of 
the rebellion, and some of them, the most fla- 
grant and responsible of all, were afterward 
placed in the highest positions in the Govern- 
ment. : 

‘“‘ Now, sir, I remove this question from the 
domain of expediency and of feeling; I put it 
upon the ground of high principle; I put it 
upon the ground of our duty to coming genera- 
tions, to the children that are now growing up 
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around us, and I declare it solemnly to be my 
opinion that by granting universal amnesty we 
should come short of our duty to ourselves, to 
- our children, and to those who are to come 
after us. 

“Tf any man believes that we are to have no 
future trouble in this country, that this rebel- 
lion was the last, that opinion is contradicted 
by the history of every nation. Troubles may 
occur from decade to decade. We shall not 
have a rebellion hereafter on account of sla- 
very; that has passed away; but we may have 
it for a thousand other causes, There may be 
local dissatisfactions; troubles may arise in 
one section or the other; questions of disagree- 


ment and heart-burning and estrangement ~ 


may arise of which we now have no concep- 
‘tion and cannot even imagine; and are we 
prepared to say that the worst rebellion in 
history, one than which there can never be 
another more wicked, involved no criminality, 
and that the very authors of it shall be al- 
lowed to return to power just as if nothing 
had been done? If we shall say that in re- 
gard to the great rebellion, what will be the 
opinion in regard to future troubles that may 
arise? They will say ‘There is no danger; 
there is no responsibility except the danger 
that may arise during the time of the actual 
conflict; there is to be no responsibility in 
history.’ Then, sir, it is the lesson of history 
that is involved. 

“ Sir, I want peace in the South; I want it 
as earnestly as any man; but I want peace in 
the South upon correct principles. I am not 
willing to purchase peace by conceding that 
they were right, and that we were wrong. 
They must regard universal amnesty in that 
light; history must regard it in that light. 
Only the other day we had an argument from 
the Senator from Maryland, not now in his 
seat (Mr. Vickers), to the effect that the doc- 
trine of State rights, of State sovereignty, was 
generally accepted in the South; that they 
were acting upon it; they believed they had 
the right to secede; they were honest, and 
therefore, as soon as the war was over, there 
should have been universal amnesty, and 
every thing should have been passed over and 
forgotten. If he was right in his premises, 
then there should be universal amnesty; if he 
was wrong, there should not be. If we grant 
universal amnesty, we concede that he was 
right; that those people were in the exercise 
of what they believed to be a constitutional 
right; that they were guilty of nothing wrong, 
and therefore, as soon as the war was over, 
we should let by-gones be by-gones, and re- 
store them to their place in the Government. 

“Mr, President, when we come to that con- 
clusion, other conclusions will follow inevi- 
tably. Ifit is true that they were really hon- 
est upon both sides, that there was no crimi- 

 nality involved, and that the leaders of the re- 
bellion ought to be allowed to return to their 
places of power, what else follows? 
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Mr. Hamlin: ‘We should pay their ex- 
penses.” 

Mr. Morton: “ The Senator says ‘ pay their 
expenses.’ Yes, we should pay the debts on 
both sides. That is the inevitable and irre- 
sistible conclusion. What is the philosophy 
of universal amnesty? If the authors of the 
rebellion ought to be allowed to hold office 


‘just as if nothing had occurred; if they 


should be allowed to come in afterward and 
become the law-makers and governors of this 
country while they are the great criminals, I 
ask if you ought to make any difference in the 
payment of pensions because a man fought on 
the one side or the other ? 

“Grant universal amnesty, and the next 
step that will be taken—and it is a philosophi- 
eal step, and one that cannot be resisted— 
will be to pension the rebel soldiers and put 
them on the same footing with the loyal sol- 
diers of this country. Every argument in 
favor of amnesty would be tenfold stronger in 
favor of that measure, and why? Because pen- 
sioning rebel soldiers would do more in the 
way of conciliating the South and of attaching 
them to the Government than any measure of 
amnesty could do. If you grant amnesty to 
conciliate the South, and if that is your object, 
then I tell you that pensioning the rebel sol- 
diers will go much further than granting am- 
nesty, and it is a legitimate consequence of the 
same argument. Will you say that Davis, or 
Toombs, or Breckinridge, should be admitted 
into this Senate to make laws for the loyal 
men of this country, while the rebel soldiers 
should be excluded from the pension-roll? 
There would be no sense in that. If you are 
to admit those authors of the rebellion into 
this Chamber, I ask if you should not bring 
their dead and bury them in Arlington along- 
side of the Federal dead? If the authors of 
the rebellion are to become your companions 
on this floor, shall not the Confederate dead, 
comparatively their innocent victims, become 
the companions of your soldiers in Arlington 
and other national cemeteries ? 

“Mr. President, there are other conse- 
quences to follow, other legitimate deductions 
from the logic of universal amnesty, not only 
the pensioning of rebel soldiers, but the pay- 
ment of rebels for their property taken by our 
army during the war. I ask now, I might 
ask the Democratic Senators on this floor, if 
the Democratic party is not now committed in 
principle to the payment of the Confederates 
for their property taken by our army for sup- 
plies?) Why, sir, we had a bill before the Sen- 
ate which was in effect to authorize loyal per- 
sons in the Southern States to sue in the 
Court of Claims. While that bill was under 
consideration, the Senator from California, not 
now in his seat (Mr. Casserly), offered an 
amendment to extend the same right to per- 
sons who had been pardoned by the President, 
or whose disabilities had been removed or 
might thereafter be removed. The principle 
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involved in that amendment was that, in re- 
gard to the right to sue the Government for 
damages and for property taken, there should 
be no difference between loyal men and those 
engaged in the rebellion, and the Senator from 
California proposed to put them on the same 
level in the Court of Claims. Upon the prin- 
ciple of universal amnesty he was logical, and 
his amendment received the vote of every 
Democratic Senator present. 

‘“‘ Mr. President, I had intended to say some- 
thing about the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sumner). I 
desire to say that I shall vote for that amend- 
ment. J agree with him—justice before gen- 
erosity, justice before spurious magnanim- 
ity. 

Ar. Thurman said: “If the Senator consid- 
ers the bill which came from the House a bill 
not too narrow and not too broad, but pre- 
cisely the right kind of a bill, containing the 
proper exceptions, and going far enough in its 
exceptions, then I put it to him, why have 
we had this impassioned denunciation of am- 
nesty this morning? Where was there any 
thing to denounce? There has beenno amend- 
ment offered to this bill yet to strike out a sin- 
gle one of its exceptions. The bill is here as it 
came from the House of Representatives; it is 
before us as it came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There has been no amendment 
offered to strike out a single one of the excep- 
tions as yet. When that amendment shall be 
offered, it will be proper to consider the par- 
ticular merits of that exception, and say wheth- 
er it shall be stricken out or not. But the 
friends of this bill have again and again pro- 
posed to the Senate—they proposed it long ago, 
they proposed it weeks ago—to take this bill 
and pass it in totidem verbis as it came from 
the House of Representatives; and where has 
been the trouble about it? Ifthe friends of 
this bill, although they were dissatisfied with 
some of these exceptions, although they would 
rather have seen them stricken out, or most of 
them stricken out, yet were willing, for the 
purpose of harmony, and for the purpose of a 
speedy passage of the bill, to take it just as it 
came from the House of Representatives, and 
to enact it into a law, where was the necessity 
for impassioned declamation this morning on 
the subject of amnesty ? 

“T can only account for it in one way. It 
has come to be the custom, I am inclined to 
think, for the Senator from Indiana, at the be- 
ginning of each political campaign, to make a 
speech which the lesser lights of the Republi- 
can party and the Republican press generally 
announce as the key-note of that campaign ; 
and it seems that he is looked to to sound the 
key-note of each campaign—that that function 
has been devolved upon him or assumed by 
him until it has passed into’a part of the com- 
mon law of the radical party. And now, at 
the beginning of this great campaign of 1872, 
the Senator has sounded his note again, and I 
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only regret that, in all the years that he has 
been studying this music, he has found no new 
tune, nor even a single new note. It is the 
same old note again; it is the same old tune 


again ; it is the same old horrors of the rebel- — i 


lion; it is the same old wickedness of the in- 


stigators of that rebellion; itisthe same old 


terrible suffering that that rebellion entailed — 
on the country; and it is the same frightful 
array of ghosts, found nowhere except in the 
Senator’s imagination, of what is to result to 


this country should the Democratic party ever — 


get into power. It is the same old cry of pay- 
ment of the rebel debt; payment of pensions 
to rebel soldiers; reinstitution of slavery; re- 
fusal to pay our own debt; refusal to pay pen- 
sions to our own soldiers; and so on to the 
end of the tune. These are charges that cer- 
tainly the Senator believes, or he would not 
make them ; for no one is authorized to charge 
a Senator, especially when speaking from his 
place in this Chamber, with asserting what he 


does not believe. There are charges whichun- __ 


doubtedly the Senator believes; apprehensions 
which his lively imagination conjures up in his 
fertile brain, but which I venture to say no 
other human being, in the whole length and 
breadth of the Republic, in his senses, and in- 
telligent enough to form an opinion, does be- 
lieve for one single instant. 

“Why, how is it? Payment of the rebel 
debt? How is it to be paid in the face of your 
fourteenth amendment, which prohibits even 
a State from making any payment of it? Pay- 
ment of pensions to rebel soldiers! Positively 

rohibited by your fourteenth amendment. 
Repull shor of your own debt! Its payment 
is solemnly guaranteed by your own Constitu- 


tion. Reinstitution of slavery! It is positively 


prohibited by your Constitution and by the 
constitution of every State in the Union. And 
yet a Senator, a distinguished Senator, a Sena- 
tor who is looked upon, perhaps, as the leader 
of his party and the particular mouth-piece of 
the Administration, has the boldness to get up 
in the American Senate, before it and the 
American people, and, sounding the key-note 
of the campaign, to hold up these preposterous 
pictures to frighten the credulous out of their 
propriety! Sir, it may do very well on the 
stump in some swamp of Indiana; it may do 
very well before an ignorant audience who do 
not know or have not ability enough to com- 
prehend what is reasonable and what is not, 
and who are accustomed to take the assertions 
of the Senator from Indiana as a part of the 
law of this land, as sacred and as truthful as 
Holy Writ; but with men accustomed to re- 
flect and dealing fairly with a subject, it is not 
too much to say—and I speak without disre- 
spect to the Senator—that all the apprehen- 
sions he has expressed are simply preposterous 
—nay, more, simply ridiculous. 

‘Sir, I am at a loss to understand this Ad- 
ministration and its supporters. The Presi- 
dent recommends amnesty, and the leader of 
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the party in the Senate denounces it in the 
most eloquent terms that his fertile brain and 
inventive genius can suggest. The President 
a civil service reform, and the dis- 


tinguished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Car- 


penter) pours out upon it all the phials of his 
wrath and the wonderful scintillations of his 


_ wit, and all around the Senate-Chamber we 


find that civil service reform, though recom- 
mended by the President and inaugurated by 
him, gets the cold shoulder from those who are 
looked upon as his most particular supporters 
and friends. I do not understand this Admin- 
istration. If I were an uncharitable man, I 
should say that here was what in common par- 
lance is called throwing a tub to the whale ; 
that it is a promise held out to the ear to be 
disappointed in the fulfilment; that when the 
President says, ‘Let us have civil service re- 
form,’ there is a mental reservation that civil 
service reform shall be killed in Congress; 
that when he says, ‘Let us have amnesty,’ there 
is a mental reservation that leading radicals in 
the Senate shall kill amnesty stone-dead. 
‘Now, Mr. President, I do not charge any 
such false dealing upon the President; I charge 
no such hypocrisy upon him; and yet it does 
look wonderfully: strange that nearly every im- 
portant recommendation he makes is ignored 
by his friends in this Chamber, and the knife 
put to its throat for the purpose of drawing 
the life-blood from it. 
**So much, sir, for that. Now, let us have 
a word or two upon the Constitution ; for my 
friend from Indiana has considered that the 
Constitution must be looked into a little. He 
lays down this broad proposition, that what- 
ever rights are conferred upon citizens of the 


_ United States by the Federal Constitution are 


taken under the protection of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and may be enforced by Congress by 
appropriate legislation. I might grant that 
proposition, and it would not touch the ques- 
tion before us; for there would still remain to 
be considered whether the rights of the citizen 
are conferred by the Federal Constitution. 
That is the first question. 

“Then, secondly, if rights, etc., are so con- 
ferred, are the rights, privileges, or immunities, 
assumed by the Senator from Massachusetts in 
his amendment among them? If either of 
these questions be answered in the negative, 
then the Senator’s proposition has no applica- 


tion. Thirdly, comes the question, assuming 


that we have power to enforce or secure rights, 
privileges, and immunities, conferred or guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, in what manner 
are we authorized to enforce or secure them ; 
quo modo can we enforce or secure them? 
And if it is found that you cannot constitution- 
ally enforce or secure them in the mode pro- 
posed by the Senator from Massachusetts, that 
is a conclusive answer to his amendment. If 
there is some other mode in which you can 
enforce them according to the Constitution, 
that other mode is the proper mode. That is 
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the ‘appropriate legislation’ which it is pro- 
vided that Congress may adopt. 

‘But, says the Senator, these are questions 
not left to the courts, because it is provided in 
the fourteenth amendment, in the last clause 
of it, that ‘Congress shall have power to en- 
force by appropriate legislation the provisions 
of this article.’ Need the Senator from Indi- 
ana be told that Congress would have precise- 
ly the same power if that section were stricken 
out ; that that section is no broader at all than 
the section of the original Constitution, which 
gave to Congress the power to enact all legis- 
lation necessary to carry into effect the provi- 
sions of the Constitution, or the powers con- 
ferred upon any department of the Government 
by it? | 

YC This very language, ‘ appropriate legisla- 
tion,’ is taken from an opinion of Chief-Justice 
Marshall in the case of McCulloch vs. Mary- 
land, if my memory is right, in which he 
makes the terms ‘necessary legislation’ and 
‘ appropriate legislation ’ synonymous and con- 
vertible terms. So that this language, ‘ Con- 
gress shall have power by appropriate legisla- 
tion to enforce the provisions of this article,’ 
is nothing more than the implied power which 
Congress would have if the section were 
stricken out of the article altogether ; nothing 
more than Congress had under the old provi- 
sion authorizing it to enact all legislation 
necessary to carry out the power conferred 
upon the Government, or upon any depart- 
ment thereof. That is all. It is not a substan- 
tive grant of power; it is simply putting into 
the form of an express power that which 


‘would have been an implied power, were this 


provision not in the Constitution at all. Does 
that take the question out of the jurisdiction 
of the courts? No, sir, not at all. What, then, 
is ‘appropriate legislation?’ I will tell you 
what is appropriate legislation. The Constitu- 
tion consists of several categories or classes, so 
to speak. One is a grant of powers to the 
Federal Government; another class is a pro- 
hibition against the exercise of powers by the 
Federal Government; and the third class is a 
prohibition upon the exercise of certain powers 
by the States. This is the Constitution of the 
United States: affirmatively, a grant of power; . 
negatively, a prohibition of power on the part 
of the Federal Government; and, secondly, a 
prohibition against the exercise of power by 
the State governments. The fourteenth amend- 
ment, in the main, is confined to this latter 
category or class. It prohibits the States from 
exercising certain powers, and the remedy is 
precisely the same, if a State shall violate that 
provision of the Constitution, that it would be 
if it were to violate one of the provisions in the 
original Constitution. 

‘“‘ What says the original Constitution? ‘No 
State shall coin money.’ Suppose a State does 
coin money, how do you get at that? You get 
at that under your law in this way: that the 
act of legislation which authorized the coinage 
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is declared by your Federal courts, to. which 
the question can be taken, to be a violation of 
the Constitution of the United States, and void. 
So with any other prohibition. Here the four- 
teenth amendment declares, and it is unneces- 
sary to read any more of it perhaps than that 
which bears on this bill: ‘No State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States.’ That operates directly on the 
State. It cannot be denied that that operates 
directly on the State as a political entity, be- 
cause it cannot be contended for a moment that 
a manager of a theatre can make a law of the 
State, and yet this bill is levelled at him; that 
an innkeeper can make a law of the State, and 
yet this bill is levelled at him; that a railroad 
company can make the law of the State, and 
yet this bill is levelled at it. No, sir, the law 
of the State can be made only by the legisla- 
tive power of the State, its General Assembly. 

‘When, therefore, this Constitution says 
that no State shall make a law abridging the 


privileges or immunities of a citizen, it is the’ 


same as if it had said that no Legislature of any 
State shall pass any such law, for that is the 
only way in which the State can make a law. 
But it would have been, perhaps, a lame instru- 
ment if that were all, and hence it says no 
State shall enforce any law which abridges the 
privileges or immunities of a citizen of the 
nited States. 

‘Mr. President, once more here is a plain 
inhibition upon the States, and now it is pro- 
posed to pass a bill which pays no attention to 
the fact that the State has not violated the 
‘Constitution of the United States. I under- 
stand the argument of the Senator from In- 
diana. He has made it before. He made it, 
I think, more than two years ago, and it is an 
argument that strikes down every State gov- 
ernment in this Union as completely as if 
every State constitution were annihilated, 
never to be restored. | 

“What is the argument? It is that priv- 
ileges, immunities, life, liberty, property, and 
the protection of the laws in the United States, 
are taken in charge, and are under the guaran- 
tee of the Constitution of the United States, 
and that, thus taken in charge and under its 
guarantee and protection, Congress has a right 
to legislate upon any subject whatsoever, ac- 
cording to its own discretion, that relates to 
the privileges, the immunities, the life, the 

roperty, or the liberty of a citizen of the 

nited States; that it is wholly indifferent 
and immaterial whether a State has legislated 
upon that subject or not; that it is wholly im- 
material what are the laws of a State, that the 
acts of Congress passed in pursuance of the 
Constitution are the paramount law of the 
land, and that Congress may, therefore, enter 
upon this subject as res integra, as a new 
thing, and may in its own discretion, without 
any reference to State legislation, State judicial 
decision, State custom, or State practice, make 
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just such a code of laws as‘it sees fit to make, | 
If this is the case, then all local self-govern- | 
ment is wiped out in this land; for there ig — 
not one subject of legislation, no, not one, not | 
even a tax bill, that may not be referred to the 
category of the privileges, the immunities, the 
liberty, the life, the property, or the protec- 
tion of the citizen. If this interpretation of 
the Constitution be true, then the Federal 
Government has swallowed up every State 
government as completely as the prophet 
Jonah was swallowed bythe whale. I protest 
against any such interpretation as that. . 

‘* Mr. President, I once more say that, 
although I have never gone to any such length 
as some State-rights men have gone in dedu- 
cing the doctrine of the right of secession, and 
have never believed and do not believe in that 
doctrine, yet I am, and hope I shall die, a 
State-rights man. I am so because I believe 
that the existence of the States and the exist- 
ence of local self-government are essential to 
freedom and to prosperity in this country. 

‘‘ Why, sir, if there is no such thing as State 
rights, how comesit that the two distinguished 
Senators from Vermont are here, coming from 
a State with not one tenth, not one twelfth, 
very little more than one thirteenth of the pop- 
ulation of the State of New York? How comes 
it that, with three hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants only, there are two Senators on this floor © 
from Vermont, while New York, with more 
than four millions, has but two? How comes 
that, sir; is there no such thing as State 
rights; what right have they to make local law 
for Ohio? Why should New York, with her — 
four millions of people and only two Senators 
on this floor, have her local law made here by 
the votes of twelve Senators from New England 
when all New England has not a population 
equal to hers? How is it that twelve votes 
shall be received here from New England to 
make local law for Missouri? In that local 
law New England has no interest whatsoever, 
while that great State, soon to have a population 
equal to that of all of New England, and now 
with a population half as great, has but two 
Senators on this-floor. What is it that gives 
this unequal representation in the Senate but 
the doctrine of State rights; nay, sir, to go 
further, but the doctrine of the original sov- 
ereignty of the States? I am not complaining 
of this. I am willing to stand by this inequal- 
ity in the Senate of the United States so long 
as you stand by the Constitution as its framers 
intended it to be. So long as you do not 
trample State governments out of existence, 
so long as you let local legislation be the sub- 
ject of local State law alone, so long as you 
do not interfere and usurp the powers that — 
properly belong to the States, I greet with ~ 
arms wide open the Senators from the smallest 
State of this Union; nay, I will take the Sen- 
ators from,Nevada into my embrace, although _ 
their whole State does not contain as many ~ 
people as the little city in which I live; I will 
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take them and welcome them here as long as 
you leave to the State governments that power 
which the framers of the Constitution intended 
they should have, and which, in my judgment, 
‘js essential to the very existence of free insti- 
tutiong at all. But if you will strike down 
that power, if you will abolish local legislation, 
if you will annihilate the States, if you will 
make them mere departments of a centralized 
Government, if you will make them the mere 
counties of a great State, then I say to Sen- 
ators the time will come when that inequality 
in the Senate will not be submitted to longer. 
But I do firmly believe that it is precisely the 
institution of State governments, it is precisely 
the allotment of local legislation to a local 
ower, which enables this Republic to spread 
itself from ocean to ocean, and from the arctic 
zone down to the torrid. Strike that out of 
it, strike its local self-government out of the 
system, and it will go the way that all consoli- 
dated centralized governments have gone in all 
time past; first a despotism unendurable, and 
next a rending into fragments more numerous 
far than the States of this Union now are.” 
Mr. Morton said: ‘Mr. President, I ask the 
indulgence of the Senate a few minutes in re- 
ply. This speech ‘that we have heard about 
the State governments being swallowed up, 
about the General Government absorbing: all 
power, and about the despotism that is to 
come, has been frequently heard in the swamps 
of Indiana to which my friend referred. It is 
the same old Democratic speech with which 
the people are perfectly familiar in the swamps 
of Indiana and everywhere else. The Senator 
talks about State rights, but he expressed his 
whole philosophy in a phrase that dropped 
from him just before he concluded, ‘the 
original sovereignty of the States.’ I tell the 
Senator that as long as that doctrine is urged 
upon this country, there will be those who 
believe in the right of secession. I believe in 
State rights. I hold that there are State 
rights that are sacred and unapproachable. 
They are conferred by the Constitution of the 
United States, and they are safest under the 
protection of the nation. and the States have 
them because the Constitution has so declared, 
and not because of any original sovereignty. 
My State is the offspring of the Republic; she 
was carved out of territory that belonged to 
the nation; she was born of an act of Oon- 
gress; she never had any original sovereignty, 
and but for that act of Congress she would to- 
day be but a Territory. And yet the Senator 
talks about the original sovereignty of Ohio 
and Indiana. These States have rights because 
the Constitution gave them to them; the 
States and the General Government both have 
rights; they both derive them from the same 
fountain, and one class of rights is just as 
sacred as the other; but just as long as this 
old doctrine of State sovereignty is urged upon 
the nation there is no security against future 
rebellions.” 


‘you want to produce whole results. 
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Mr. Schurz, of Missouri, said: ‘Let me, in 
a few words, sum up the whole meaning of 
the question which we are now engaged in 
discussing. No candid man can deny that our 
system of political disabilities is in no way 
calculated to protect the rights or the property, 
or the life or the liberty, of any living man, or 
in any way practically to prevent the evil- 
disposed from doing mischief. Why do you 
think of granting any amnesty at all? Is it 
not to produce on the popular mind at the 
South a conciliatory effect; to quicken the 
germs of good intentions, to encourage those 
who can exert a beneficial influence, to remove 
the pretexts of ill-feeling and animosity, and to 
aid in securing to the Southern States the bless- 
ings of good and honest government? If that 
is not your design, what can it be? 

But if it be this, if you really do desire to 
produce such moral effects, then I entreat you 
also to consider what moral means you have 
to employ in order to bring forth those moral 
effects you contemplate. If an act of generous 
statesmanship, or of statesman-like generosity, 
is to bear full fruit, it should give not as little 
as possible, but it should give as much as pos- 
sible. You must not do things by eerie if 

ou 
must not expose yourself to the suspicion of a 
narrow-minded desire to pinch off the size of 
your gift wherever there is a chance for it, as 
if you were afraid you could by any possi- 
bility give too much, when giving more would 
benefit the country more, and when giving 
less would detract from the beneficent effect 
of that which you do give. 

“Let me tell you, it is the experience of all 
civilized nations the world over, when an am- 
nesty is to be granted at all, the completest 
amnesty is always the best. Any limitation 
you may impose, however plausible it may 
seem at first sight, will be calculated to take 
away much of the virtue of that which is 
granted. I entreat you, then, in the name of 
the accumulated experience of history, let 
there be an end of these bitter and useless and 
disturbing questions; let the books be finally 
closed, and, when the subject is forever dis- 
missed from our discussions and our minds, 
we shall feel as much relieved as those who 
are relieved of their political disabilities. 

“Sir, Ihave to say a few words about an 
accusation which has been brought against 
those who speak in favor of universal amnesty. 
It is the accusation resorted to, in default of 
more solid argument, that those who advise 
amnesty, especially universal amnesty, do so 
because they have fallen in love with the 
rebels. No, sir, it is not merely for the rebels 
I plead. We are asked, Shall the rebellion go 
entirely unpunished? No, sir, it shall not. 
Neither do I think that the rebellion has gone 
entirely unpunished. I ask you, had the rebels 
nothing to lose but their lives and their offices? 
Look at it. There was a proud and arrogant 
aristocracy planting their feet on the necks 
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of the laboring people, and pretending to be 
the born rulers of this great Republic. They 
looked down, not only upon their slaves, but 
also upon the people of the North, with the 
haughty contempt of self-asserting superiority. 
When their pretensions to rule us all were 
first successfully disputed, they resolved to 
destroy this Republic, and to build up on the 
corner-stone of slavery an empire of their own 
in which they could hold absolute sway. They 
made the attempt with the most overweer- 
ingly confident expectation of certain victory. 
Then came the civil war, and, after four years 
of struggle, their whole power and pride lay 
shivered to atoms at our feet, their sons dead 
by tens of thousands on the battle-fields of this 
country, their fields and their homes devas- 
tated, their fortunes destroyed; and more than 
that, the whole social system in which they 


had their very being, with all their hopes and- 


pride, utterly wiped out; slavery forever abol- 
ished, and the slaves themselves created a 
political power before which they had to bow 
their heads, and they, broken, ruined, helpless 
and hopeless in the dust before those upon 
whom they had so haughtily looked down 
as their vassals and inferiors. Sir, can it be 
said that the rebellion has gone entirely un- 
punished ? 

“You may object that the loyal people, too, 
were subjected to terrible sufferings; that their 
sons, too, were slaughtered by tens of thou- 
sands; that the mourning of countless widows 
and orphans is still darkening our land; that 
we are groaning under terrible burdens which 
the rebellion has loaded upon us, and that 
therefore part of the punishment has fallen 
upon the innocent. And it is certainly true. 

** But look at the difference. We issued from 
this great conflict as conquerors; upon the 
graves of our slain we could lay the wreath 
of victory; our widows and orphans, while 
mourning the loss of their dearest, still remem- 
ber with proud exultation that the blood of 
their husbands and fathers was not spilled in 
vain ; that it flowed for the greatest and holiest 
and at the same time the most victorious of 
causes; and when our people labor in the 
sweat of their brow to pay the debt which the 
rebellion has loaded upon us, they do it with 
the proud consciousness that the heavy price 
they have paid is infinitely overbalanced by 
the value of the results they have gained: 
slavery abolished; the great American Repub- 
lic purified of her foulest stain; the American 
people no longer a people of masters and 
slaves, but a people of equal citizens; the 
most dangerous element of disturbance and 
disintegration wiped out from among us; this 
country put upon the course of harmonious 
development, greater, more beautiful, mightier 
than ever in its self-conscious power. And 
thus, whatever losses, whatever sacrifices, 
whatever sufferings we may have endured, 
they appear before us in a blaze of glory. 

“But how do the Southern people stand 
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there? All they have sacrificed, all they have — 

lost, all the blood they have spilled, all the — 
desolation of their homes, all the distress that — 
stares them in the face, all the wreck and ruin 
they see around them, all for nothing, all for 

a wicked folly, all for a disastrous infatuation; 
the very graves of their slain nothing but mon- 
uments of a shadowy delusion; all their former 
hopes vanished forever; and the very magnilo- 
quence which some of their leaders are still 
indulging in nothing but a mocking illustration 
of their utter discomfiture! Ah, sir, if ever 
human efforts broke down in irretrievable dis- 
aster, if ever human pride was humiliated to 
the dust, if ever human hopes were turned into 
despair, there you behold them: da 

“You may say that they deserved it all. 
Yes, but surely, sir, you cannot say that the 
rebellion has gone entirely unpunished. Nor 
will the Senator from Indiana, with all his 
declamation (and I am sorry.not now to see 
him before me), make any sane man believe 
that, had no political disabilities ever been im- 
posed, the history of the rebellion, as long as 
the memory of men retains the recollection of 
the great story, will ever encourage a future 
generation to rebel again, or that, if even this 
great example of disaster should fail to extin- 
guish the spirit of rebellion, his little scare- 
crow of exclusion from office will be more than 
a thing to be laughed at by little boys.” . 

Mr. Robertson, of South Carolina, said: “I 
withdraw my motion to postpone this bill, in 
order to make another motion. Before doing 
that, I will say that my object in making this 
motion is to ascertain the views of Senators 
as to which bill they prefer. I now move to — 
lay on the table the pending bill, for the pur- — 
pose of taking up the last bill passed by the 
House, No. 1050, which has only two excep- — 
tions in it.” 

_The Vice-President: ‘‘House bill No. 880 
being now before the Senate, with the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. — 
Sumner) pending, the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Robertson) moves that the bill - 
and amendment lie on the table, giving notice 
that if that motion shall prevail he intends to 
move to take up another amnesty bill from the 
House of Representatives, which he states has 
fewer exceptions in it. The question is on 
laying on the table the pending bill.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and, being 
taken, resulted as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Blair, Davis of West Virginia, 
Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut, Goldthwaite, Hill, 
Hitchcock, Johnston, Kelly, Logan, Norwood, Rob- 
ertson, Schurz, Scott Stevenson, Stockton, Thur- — 
man, Tipton, Trumbull, and Vickers—20. 

Nays—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Caldwell, Cameron, Carpenter, Chandler, Clay- 
ton, Cole, Corbett, Cragin, Edmunds, Ferry of 
rag f Flanagan, Protngi ae Gilbert, Hamil- — 
ton of Texas, Hamlin, Harlan, Morrill of Vermont, 
Morton, Nye, Osborn, Pomeroy, Pool, Sherman, — 
Spencer, Sumner, West, Wilson, Windom, and ~ 

right—83, y 

AxssEeNt—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Buckingham, ~ 
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Casserly, Conkling, Cooper, Davis of Kentucky, 
Hamilton of Maryland, Howe, Kellogg, Lewis, Mor- 
rill of Maine, Patterson, Pratt, Ramsay, Rice, Sauls- 
bury, Sawyer, Sprague, and Stewart—20, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

The Vice-President: ‘“*The question recurs 
now on the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Sumner).” 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘Is it in order at this time 
to move a substitute for the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts ?” 

The Vice-President: ‘It is.” 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘‘ I move to amend the amend- 
ment by substituting for it what I send to the 


”? 


hair. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Sxzo. —. Whoever, being a corporation or natural 
person and owner, or in charge of any public inn 
or of any place of public amusement or entertain- 
ment for which a license from any legal authorit 
is required, or of any line of stage-coaches, railroad, 
or other means of public carriage of passengers or 
freight, or of any cemetery, or other benevolent in- 
_ stitutions, or any public school supported at public 
expense or by endowment for public use, shall make 
any distinction as to admission or accommodation 
' therein of any citizen of the United States because 
of race, color, nationality, or previous condition of 
servitude, shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not 
Jess than $500 or more than $5,000 for each offence, 
to be recovered by-information filed by the district 
attorney in any court having jurisdiction, upon the 
complaint of any person injured, one-half to the use 
of the United States, and one-half to the use of the 
complainant. 

Szo. —. That the offences under this act may be 
prosecuted before any territorial, district, or circuit 
court of the United States, having jurisdiction of 
crimes at the place where the offence was charged 
to have been committed. 


The Vice-President: ‘‘The question is on 


the amendment to the amendment.” 
_ Mr. Pomeroy, of Kansas, said: ‘‘ Will not 

the Senator from Wisconsin point out wherein 
this differs from the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts?” 

Mr. Carpenter: “ This amendment omits all 
regulation of churches.” 

r. Pomeroy: ‘Is that all?” 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘It puts the basis of Federal 
interference, not upon the mere fact that these 
benevolent institutions are incorporated, but 
upon the fact that they are supported by taxa- 
tion or endowment for public use. The object 
of this substitute is to base Federal interfer- 
ence in all these institutions upon the fact that 
they are supported at the public expense.” 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: “Mr. President, 
{have carefully examined these two proposi- 
tions, and am clearly of the opinion that, with 
a single doubt upon one section of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, It is within our constitutional power, and 
that the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin is far from being an improve- 
~ ment upon that amendment. 

“The amendment suggested by the Senator, 
from Wisconsin is a short criminal section, 
punishing as a crime, by a prosecution in the 
name of the United States, the denial to any 
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person, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, of the right to stop at 
an inn, to travel on a highway, to use the 
services of a common carrier, to participate in 
the ordinary public worship open to all other 
citizens, and to exercise the common rights of 
citizens freely granted to all citizens except 
those of African descent. 

“The first objection I have to this amend- 
ment is that the remedy is inadequate. The 
only way you can enforce an obligation to do 
justice to citizens is by giving a private right 
to the injured party to sue. ‘The only remedy 
provided here in this act of Congress is a 
criminal remedy, a criminal prosecution. I 
doubt very much, in the absence of specific 
law, whether under the provisions of the four- 
teenth amendment, and under the provisions 
of this section, any person injured would have 
a right to sue in the courts of the United 
States. There is no express provision giving 
a remedy, a civil action in a court of the 
United States, for an injury of this kind, and 
without that express provision I doubt whether 
the courts would entertain jurisdiction of cases 
of this kind. So that the only remedy of any 
person deprived of any right to stop at an inn, 
the right to be carried on a railroad, the right 
to go wherever any other citizen may freely 
go, is a criminal proceeding in the courts of 
the United States, now already overrun with 
business. It seems to me, with due deference 
to the judgment of my honorable friend, that 
this remedy is inadequate.” 

Mr. Morton: “TI shall detain the Senate but 
a few moments in asking attention to the 
meaning of the last clause of the first. section 
of the fourteenth amendment. I will not dis- 
euss the question as to the right or power of 
Congress to provide for the admission of col- 
ored men into social clubs; but the question 
arises upon this clause of the fourteenth 
amendment as to what the power of Congress 
is in regard to the substantial rights and 
equality of people in the States. The conclu- 
sion of this section reads thus: ” 

Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law, nor 


deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equa} 
protection of the laws. 


“T desire to inquire what is meant by ‘the 
equal protection of the laws’ which a State 
shall not deprive any person of? To what 
does the word ‘ protection’ refer? Does it 
mean that the State shall not deprive a man 
of the equal protection of the law for his per- 
son? Will any one contend that it shall have 
a construction so narrow asthat? Will it be 
contended that it means that a State shall not 
deprive a person of the equal protection of the 
law for his property; that it shall be confined 
to that? I submit that, when it declares that 
no State shall deprive any person of the equal 
protection of the laws, it means substantially 
that no person shall be deprived by a State of 
the equal benefit of the laws; that the word 
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‘protection,’ as there used, means not simply 
the protection of the person from violence, the 
protection of his property from destruction, 
but it is substantially in the sense of the equal 
benefit of the law; that it is intended to pro- 
mote equality in the States, and it refers to 
the laws of the States. 

“T am willing to rest this whole question 
upon the construction of this clause of the 
fourteenth amendment. I believe the power 
to pass this bill can be derived from other 
sources, but it is sufficient to derive it from 
this.” 

Mr. Frelinghuysen said; ‘‘ Mr. President, I 
have a word to say in reference to the applica- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to churches. In my judgment 
it is not wise for Congress to begin legislation 
on that subject; it is opening a crevice which 
may carry away all the barriers and work 
destruction. Governmental tyranny in former 
ages joined hands with ecclesiastical tyranny 
and by the unholy alliance rivers of blood 
flowed. When our fathers established this 
Government they determined to destroy eccle- 
siastical tyranny by severing it from govern- 
mental power. 

‘“‘The words of the constitutional amend- 
ment do not mean that Congress shall pass no 
Jaw regulating man’s external conduct, for that 
is morality. The ‘ exercise of religion’ means 
worship. It can mean nothing else. So the 
Constitution provides that Congress shall pass 
no law prohibiting the free exercise of wor- 
ship. Now, the Japanese, in California, see 
proper to make nationality, we will suppose, 
a part of their religion, and to exclude all who 
do not belong to their people from their wor- 
ship; or, the Huguenots of South Carolina 
might form a religious society, and one of their 
regulations be that no one should be a mem- 
ber unless a descendant of the Huguenots; or, 
the Scotch Presbyterians might declare that 
none shall be connected with their church un- 
less producing a certificate from the church at 
home; or, the Africans might form a church 
making emancipation an essential to member- 
ship. It is clearly a restriction upon the per- 
fect freedom of religious worship to provide 
that in these cases there shall not be liberty to 
exclude those who do not meet the require- 
ments stated. If, in the cases that I have sup- 
posed, there is a right to exclude those who do 
not meet the description and requirements 
laid down, then a like right of exclusion for 
other reasons incident to their peculiar views 
belongs to all other churches. 

“In answer to this view of the subject, it is 
said that the proposed amendment only ap- 
plies to churches that are incorporated. But 
I ask whether that limitation is found in the 
Constitution? Does it say that Congress shall 
pass no law prohibiting the free exercise of re- 
ligion to churches that are not incorporated, 
but may pass laws restraining that free exer- 
cisé when the association is incorporated? If 
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such had been the provision of the Constitu- 
tion all the churches would have been and 
would now be outside the protection of the 
Constitution, for all were and are incorporated, 
We may not thus interpolate the Constitu- 
tion.” ; 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Morrill, of Ver 
mont, in the chair): “The question is on th 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin te 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachu: 
setts.” '% 

The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: ' 

Yxas—Messrs. Anthony, Carpenter, Chandler 


Cole, Conkling, Corbett, Fenton, Ferry of Michigan, 
Frelinghuysen, Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, Hitch- 
eock, Morrill of Maine, Pool, Ramsey, Scott, and 
Wright—17. F f 


Nays—Messrs. Ames, Blair, Boreman, Brownlow, 
Cameron, Clayton, Davis of West Virginia, Ed- 
munds Ferry of Connecticut, Goldthwaite, Harlan, 
Hill, Johnston, Kelly, Logan, Morrill of Vermont, 
Morton, Norwood, Osborn, Pomeroy, Rice, Robert- 
son, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Sherman, Spencer, § 
Stevenson, Stockton, Sumner, Trumbull, 
West, and Wilson—34, 

Agsent— Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Buckingham, 
Caldwell, Casserly, Cooper, Cragin, Davis of Ken- 
tucky, Flanagan, Gilbert, Hamilton of Marylee 
Howe, Kellogg, Lewis, Nye, Patterson tt, 
ag Stewart, Thurman, Tipton, and W 

So the amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. . 

The Vice-President: ‘“‘ The question recurs 
on the amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts.” | 

Mr. Sherman: “TI now offer the amend- 
ments I suggested yesterday to the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. In sec- 
tion two, lines six and seven, I move to strike — 
out the words ‘and such allowance for coun-— 
sel fees as the court shall deem just.” _ 

Mr. Sumner: ‘I accept that. The Senator, 
I think, is right in his suggestion.” 

Mr. Sherman: ‘‘I also move to strike out 
the last section but one. I ask that it be read.” 

The Chief Clerk: ‘The section proposed 
to be stricken out is:” 

Sxco. —. That every law, statute, ordinance, regu- 
lation, or custom, inconsistent with this act, or mak- 


ing any discriminations against any person on ac- 
count of color by the use of the word ‘‘ white,” is 
hereby repealed and annulled. 


Mr. Sherman: “I will simply state that 
neither the Senator from Massachusetts him- 
self nor any Senator in this body ean tell the 
scope of this section. I have already found 
out that it changes the policy of the naturali- 
zation laws since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment, and it may strike in many nlaces not 
only at the laws of the United States but at 
the laws of all the States, so that we are grop- 
ing blindly in the dark in passing a provision 
so general as this. If there are any laws which 
the Senator from Massachusetts can point out 
where the word ‘ white’ is used in violation 
of the spirit of the Constitution, I am willing _ 
to vote to repeal, modify, or change them ; 
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but I am satisfied we ought never in any case 
to pass so general and sweeping a provision as 
this. I hope we may have a vote upon the 
subject, and I shall be content with whatever 
_ may be the judgment of the Senate.” 
Mr. Sumner: “ The section proposed to be 
stricken out has one single object: it is to 
bring the legislation. of this country and its 
laws in all respects into complete harmony 
with the Constitution of the United States. 
There is no word of color in that text. How 
can you introduce a word of color in any legis- 
lation or law under the Constitution of the 
United States ? 
+ “The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Sherman) 
asks me to indicate the particular instances 
which may need this remedy. Sir, there is no 
‘occasion to indicate instances. Ifthe word is 
introduced into any law or ordinance, whether 
of the nation or of a State, it is contrary to 
the spirit of the national Constitution; it 
- ought to be eliminated ; and the object of this 
section is to do that very work.” 
Mr. Cole, of California, said: “‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts’ has reference to civil 
rights, reference to benefits to be conferred 
upon the colored people of this country, which 
may be classified as the common rights of citi- 
zens, and was not intended, as I believe, to 
comprehend political rights. 
“Tt is stated, and very truly, that, if the sec- 
tion which the Senator from Ohio moves to 
strike out be adopted, it will change our 
naturalization laws in a most essential particu- 
lar. It will open the door for naturalization 
to all classes of people in the world. Inhabi- 
tants from the centre of Africa, from the South 
Sea islands, from Asia, and all parts of the 
world, could come in here under that, and, 
whether assimilating to our institutions or not, 
would become citizens of the United States, on 
the same footing with those who originated in 
Europe and portions of the Continent of 
America, who may be presumed to have some 
sympathy with our institutions, and who are 
similar to us in their origin.” 

Mr. Ferry, of Connecticut, said: ‘Mr. 
President, as I remarked yesterday, I shall 
vote against this as against other amendments. 
But with regard to this one in particular I 
have a special objection, for the amendment 
which the Senator from Ohio offers is placed 
before the Senate upon the one specific ground 
that, if the section which he moves to strike 
out remain in the bill, our naturalization laws 
will be extended so as to embrace the Chinese 
within the scope of their operations. I do 
not believe that the present discriminations 
in the naturalization laws are wise or just. I 
believe that the tendency of those discrimi- 
nations is to exclude a most valuable immi- 
gration into this country. I believe that the 
one great necessity throughout the central 
regions of the West and along the Pacific 
coast is the advent of labor for the purpose of 
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developing the resources and constructing the 
vast internal improvements of that region, and 
I think that any act of the Senate of the United 
States, which must inevitably be construed as 
in hostility to the immigration of such labor, 
is hostile to the best interests of the country. 

‘* Now, placed, as this amendment of the 
Senator: from Ohio is, upon this sole ground, 
so far as the argument hitherto has gone, that 
the section as it is will have the operation of 
extending the naturalization laws, so as to em- 
brace the Chinese within their scope, I cannot 
consent to the amendment without thereby 
consenting to an expression of opinion upon 
the part of the Senate which I believe would 
be unwise and unjust. And I must confess 
my surprise that, Senators, who have urged 
and are urging the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts upon the Senate on the 
broad ground of human rights alone, should 
consent to abandon this section which in its 
scope more widely reaches and affects human 
rights than all the rest of the amendment to- 
gether.” 

The question being taken,resulted as follows : 


Yras—Messrs. Blair, Boreman, Brownlow, Cole, 
Corbett, Davis of West Virginia, Flanagan Freling- 
huysen, Goldthwaite; Hill, Hitchcock, Johnston, 
Kelly, Norwood, Nye, Pool, Saulsbury, Sawyer, 
Scott, Sherman, Stevenson, Stockton, Thurman, Tip- 
ton, and Vickers—25. 

Ays—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Caldwell, Cam- 
eron, Carpenter, Chandler, Clayton, Conkling, Cra- 
gin, Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut, Ferry of Michi- 
gan, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, Harlan, 

ellogg, Logan, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Morton, Patterson, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Rice, 
Robertson, Schurz, Spencer, Sumner, Trumbull, 
West, Wilson, Windom, and Wright—322. . 

AssEent—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Buckingham, 
Casserly, Cooper, Davis of Kentucky, Edmunds, 
Hamilton of aryland, Howe, Lewis, Osborn, Pratt, 
Sprague, and Stewart—14. ; 


So the motion to strike out was not agreed to. 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Sumner).” 

Mr. Frelinghuysen: ‘‘I move to strike out 
on the eleventh and twelfth lines of the first 
section.the words ‘of church organizations,’ 
and in the fourteenth line the word ‘ churches.’ 
I have already given my reasons why I think 
this amendment should be made.” . 

Mr. Sumner: ‘“ Mr. President, I do not de- 
sire to protract debate on this question. I 
have already expressed myself fully upon it. 
To my mind, it is important to the unity of 
this measure that the prohibition should be as 
applicable to churches. as to schools and insti- 
tutions of benevolence. I do not feel the ar- 
gument of my friend from New Jersey, which 
he presented so persuasively the other day. 
To my mind this is simply a proposition to ap- 
ply to an incorporated association the great 
principles of our Government, and it does not 
in any respect interfere with religion, or tend 
in the least in that way. So it seems to me; 
and, having that conviction, I cannot myself 
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by any act of mine allow that part to be sacri- 
ficed ; but it is all in the hands of the Senate. 
They will do as they think best by their votes, 
and I shall submit.” 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey to the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. oe age Boreman,Caldwell, Cam- 
eron, ig 3 Cole, Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, 
Fenton, Ferry of Michi an, Flanagan, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Goldthwaite, Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, Mor- 
rill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Patter- 
son, Pool, Scott, Sherman, Sprague, Tipton, Vick- 
ers, Wilson, Windom, and Wright—29. 

Nays—Messrs. Ames, Blair, Clayton, Davis of 


West Virginia, Gilbert Hill, Hitchcock, Johnston, 


Kelly, Logan, orwood, Osborn, Pomeroy, Ramsey, 
Rice, Robertson, Schurz, Spencer, Stevenson, Stock- 
ton, Sumner, Thurman, Trumbull, and West—24. 

Axssent—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Brownlow, 
Buckingham, Casserly, Chandler, Cooper, Davis of 
Kentucky, Edmunds, Ferry of Connecticut, Hamil- 
ton of Maryland, Harlan, Howe, Kellogg, Lewis, 
Nye, Pratt, Saulsbury, Sawyer, and Stewart—20. 
~ §o the amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The Vice-President: “The question recurs 
on the amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts as amended.” 

Mr. Carpenter: “I move to amend the 
amendment by striking out the fourth section.” 

Mr. Cole said: ‘I move to strike out the 
fifth section, and substitute what I send to the 
Chair.” 

The Chief Clerk: ‘‘ The words to be stricken 
out are—” 

That every discrimination against any person on 
account of color, by the use of the word ‘‘ white ”’ in 
any law, statute, ordinance, or regulation, is hereby 
repealed and annulled. 

‘“* And it is proposed in lieu thereof to in- 
sert—” 

That every discrimination against citizens of the 
United States on account of color, by the use of the 
word ‘‘ white”? in any law, statute, ordinance, or 
regulation, is hereby repealed and annulled. 

Mr. Cole: ‘‘I am not disposed to detain the 
Senate more than a minute on this amendment. 
It will be observed that the only change in 
the section is in substituting the word ‘ citi- 
zen’ for ‘person.’ This law relates to citizens 
of the United States, and I apprehend was not 
really intended to go further than that. We 
are not in this case legislating for ‘all the 
world and the rest of mankind,’ but for citi- 
zens of the United States; and, in reference to 
that view, I apprehend that there can be no 
great objection to the adoption of this amend- 
ment.” 

Mr. Trumbull said: ‘‘ It is material to me to 
get strength to the bill, and that is why I am 
opposed to this whole thing. The Senator 
from Oalifornia certainly’ does not deceive 
himself so much as to suppose that Senators 
do not understand, and that the whole country 
does not understand, that every person op- 
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posed to amnesty is voting for these amend- | 
ments. Where do you find the votes of those | 
who have announced on this floor that they | 
are opposed to amnesty? They are for these — 
amendments all the time. You cannot pro- 
pose an amendment they will not vote for. 
But I am for the bill as it passed the House 
of Representatives, opposed to all these amend- 
ments; and I want to say a word about this 
particular amendment. 

‘But I did not propose to enter into 
argument in reference to this matter. It is 
amnesty that I want. I want to see the peace 
of this country restored; I want to see the ir- 
ritating questions which are keeping up the 
animosities of the people, engendering bad 
feeling all the time, which have led to the mis- 
erable governments that we now have in some 
of the Southern States—I want that state of — 
things to be done away with. When we passed 
the fourteenth amendment, Mr. President, we 
passed it, so far as it excludes certain persons 
from holding office, for the public safety; that 
was the consideration: not to punish any- 
body. We thought that the public safety of 
this country required it at that time. When 
we had just freed the colored people and new — 
governments were to be organized in the then 
late rebel States, we thought it would not do 
to let the men who had been making war upon 
the Government, who were hostile to it, who 
were hostile to the few Union men that lived 
in those States, and who were hostile to the 
colored people, take possession of the newly-or- 
ganized State governments, because we feared 
that they would enact laws which would op- 
press the colored people, and laws that would 
be unjust to the few Union men who had been 
there during the war, and it was necessary 
that time should be allowed for the colored 
people to become accustomed to their new 
situation that they might assert and defend — 
their rights; but it was never intended to 
perpetuate’ these disabilities. The clause was 
inserted in the fourteenth amendment, that 
they might be removed by a two-thirds vote 
of Congress, with the expectation that they 
would soon be removed, It was never in- 
tended as any thing more than a temporary 
measure. Now, the public safety does not re- 
quire it to be continued, as I think, and I want 
to see the amnesty bill passe, and 1 am op- 
posed to the whole amendment, because I 
think it is calculated to defeat amnesty. All 
these amendments I regard as designed, by 
many Senators who vote for them, to defeat 
amnesty, for I find that every Senator who is 
opposed to removing disabilities votes for these 
amendments. 

“But I wanted to say a word about the par- 
ticular amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. He is aiming to hit the Chinese. 

‘“‘Mr. President, we have provided by law 
that the pagan from Africa, the idolater, the 
cannibal, the Hottentot, can be naturalized — 
under our laws. The Senator from California 
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wants to exclude from naturalization the in- 
genious, the laborious, the patient, and the 
intelligent Asiatic from China or Japan. If 
the Hottentot is fit to be a naturalized citizen 
of this country, is not the intelligent China- 
man or Japanese? Sir, if we believe in human 
rights, in equality, why attempt to make this 
distinction? That is the only object, I sup- 
ose, which the Senator from California had 
in his amendment, although it goes further 
and makes a distinction against every unnatu- 
ralized person, though of the Caucasian race 
and from Europe.” 
The Presiding Officer: ‘“‘The question is on 
the amendment to the amendment.” 
The question being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 
- Yras—Messrs. Boreman, Caldwell, Cole, Corbett, 
Cragin, Flanagan, Frelinghuysen Gilbert, Morton, 
Nye, Scott, Sherman, Spencer, West, and Wilson— 


Nays—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Blair, Brownlow, 
Carpenter, Clayton, Davis of West Virginia, Fenton, 
Ferry of Connecticut, Goldthwaite, Hamlin, Hill, 
_ Hitchcock, Johnston, Kelly, Logan, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Norwood, Osborn, Patterson, Ramsey, Rice, 
Robertson, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Schurz, Stevenson, 
Stockton, Sumner, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, 
Vickers, and Wright—34. 

Assrent—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Buckingham, 
Cameron, Casserly, Chandler, Conkling, Cooper, 
Davis of per grtsae Edmunds, Ferry of Michi an, 
Hamilton of Maryland, Hamilton of Texas, Harlan, 
Howe, Kellogg, Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Pomeroy, 
Pool, Pratt, prague, Stewart, and Windom—24, 


So the amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. Cole: “I now offer a new proviso to 
that section, upon which I call for the yeas 
and nays:” 

Provided, That this section shall not be construed 
to alter or affect the laws of the United States con- 
cerning naturalization. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 15, nays 34. 
' §So the amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. Corbett: “I now move to amend the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
by adding to the fifth section the following 
proviso:” 

Provided, That this section shall not be held to 
authorize the naturalization of Chinese. 


Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky, said: ‘Mr. 
President, I have voted against every amend- 
ment but one to this bill, because I thought 
they tended to embarrass the great subject of 
amnesty, the success of which I have had so 
much at heart. I have been greatly surprised 
at the votes of certain Senators upon this floor 
upon the various amendments by which it has 
been sought to defeat the removal of political 
disabilities. It does seem to me that their 
speeches are not in accord with their votes. 

“But I utterly deny the constitutionality of 
the civil rights bill, or this proposed amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts. The 
Supreme Court of the United States will soon 
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decide upon the validity of the first, and I can 
but hope that the latter will never become a 
law. If Congress proposes to strike down 
every vestige of local self-government which 
the Constitution guarantees the States, then it 
had better at once proclaim its absolute cen- 
tralism. If a right is exercised by Congress, 
as proposed by this bill, to dictate to the peo- 
ple of the States the qualification of judges 
and jurors in State courts; nay, more, that 
the Federal Government shall, through United 
States courts, coerce social equality between 
the races in public schools, in hotels, in thea- 
tres, in railways, and other modes of public 
conveyance, then all local self-government is 
at an end, and the people of the several States 
are the mere slaves of the Federal Govern- 
ment. If this amendment prevail, I should 
be glad to know what right of the States is 
left.””. 

The question being taken resulted—yeas 13, 
nays 82. 

So the amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The question now 
recurs on the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts.” 

Mr. Robertson, of South Carolina, said: 
““Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
not prevail. I think it is unwise for the hon- 
orable Senator from Massachusetts to attempt 
to attach his amendment to this bill which 
requires a two-thirds vote to become a law. 
I have advocated the equal rights of all citi- 
zens since the reconstruction acts have been 
passed. In 1868 I did it at the expense of 
every social tie I had in my State. I am still 
ready and willing to vote for the Senator’s 
proposition as a separate measure, but not 
to attach it to this bill. The Senator’s propo- 
sition comes up first in the order of business 
after we shall have disposed of this measure. 
I have told him in person that I will’ stay 
with him as long as any Senator on this floor 
will stay to pass a measure giving equal rights 
to all citizens of the United States.” - 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator. from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Sumner), on which question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered.” ° 

The Chief Clerk announced the result of the 
roll-call as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Brownlow, Cam- 
eron, Chandler, Clayton, Conkling, Cragin, Fen- 
ton, Ferry of Michigan, Frelinghuysen, Gilbert, 
Hamlin, Harlan, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Rice, Sher- 
man, Spencer, Sumner, West, Wilson, Windom, and 
Wright—28., 

Nays—Messrs. Blair, Boreman, Carpenter, Cole, 
Corbett, Davis of West Virginia, Ferry of Connect- 
icut, Goldthwaite, Hamilton of Texas, Hill, Hitch- 
cock, Johnston, Kelly, Logan, Morrill of Maine, 
Norwood, Pool, Robertson, Saulsbury, Sawyer, 
Schurz, Scott, Stevenson, Stockton, Thurman, Tip- 
ton, Trumbull, and Vickers—28. 

Axzsent—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Buckingham, 
Caldwell, Casserly, Cooper, Davis of Kentucky, Ed- 
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munds, Flanagan, Hamilton of Maryland, Howe, 
Kellogg, Lewis, Nye, Pratt, Sprague, and Stewart 
—17. 


The Vice-President: ‘‘The Senate being 
equally divided, by the Constitution the Vice- 
President must give the casting vote. Voting 
upon this amendment as a whole, without 
concurrence with all the features contained in 
it, the Chair votes in the affirmative, and the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The next pending question will be on the 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Morrill), to add a fourth class of exceptions to 
the bill.” 

Fourth. All pemans who have been or shall be 
members of what is known as the Ku-klux Klan, 
or any organization existing, or which may exist, 
for like objects and purposes. 


The question being taken, resulted as follows: 


Yxras—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Caldwell, Cameron, Carpenter, Chandler, Clay- 
ton, Cole, Conkling, Corbett, Ferry of Michigan 
Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, Gilbert, Hamilton o 
Texas. Hamlin, Harlan, Morrill of Vermont, Mor- 
ton, Osborn, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, .Ramsey, 
Robertson, Sawyer, Spencer, Sumner, West, Wilson, 
Windom, and Wright—34. 

Nays—Messrs. Blair, Davis of West Virginia, Gold- 
thwaite, Hill, Johnston, Kelly, Morrill of Maine, 
Norwood, Saulsbury, Schurz, Stevenson, Stockton, 
Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, and Vickers—16. 

Axssent—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Buckirgham, 
Casserly, Cooper, Cragin, Davis of Kentucky, Ed- 
munds, Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut, Hamilton of 
Maryland, Hitchcock, Howe, Kellogg, Lewis, Logan. 
Nye, Pratt, Rice, Scott, Sherman, Sprague, an 
Stewart—23. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. Morton: “TI offer a further amendment, 
with a view to give effect to the one just 
adopted, by putting it into the oath.” 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, which 
was in section two, line six, after the word 
“same,” to insert the words “‘and that he is 
not, and has never been, a member of any 
association commonly known as the Ku-klux 
Klan.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and, be- 
ing taken, resulted—yeas 33, nays 12. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Thurman: “Mr. President, ever since I 
have held a seat in this body I have been a 
believer in the good policy of removing the 
disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment. 

“But, sir, while I am in favor of their re- 
moval, while I believe that public policy re- 
quires it, that it would be a measure tending 
to produce peace in the country, and much 
more than that, that it would give to some 
States (which are now afflicted with the worst 
governments almost on the face of the globe) 
governments under which it would be tolera- 
ble to live, yet I cannot, even for the purpose 
of removing these disabilities, vote for a bill 
that I believe to be unconstitutional, as I do 
believe this bill to be since the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sum- 
ner) has been fastened upon it. If I vote for 
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amnesty, I am compelled to take it in the 
form it now stands with the amendment ofthe | 
Senator from Massachusetts. I am compelled | 
to vote for that which I think we have no — 
right to enact into a law in order to vote for 

that which we have a perfect constitutional 
right to pass. That which is unconstitutio: 
in my judgment is tied to that which is con- 
stitutional; they are made inseparable; and I 
am necessarily driven by the respect that I 
have for the Constitution, and the oath I haye 
taken to support it, to vote against this bill in 
its present shape.” a 

Mr. Robertson: “Inasmuch as the friends 
of equal rights have chosen to risk their amend- 
ment on this bill which requires a two-thirds 
vote to become a law, I will join hands with 
them now in advocating the passage of the bill 
as amended, and I hope the friends of equal 
rights and amnesty will now vote together and 
let us pass the bill.” ; 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, an 
was read the third time. ; ie 

The Vice-President: ‘The question is on 
the passage of the bill, which requires a two- 
thirds vote.” t 

Mr. Sumner: ‘Mr. President, I shall vote 
for the bill as amended. That bill is now ele- — 
vated and consecrated. Whoever votes against 
it must take the responsibility of voting against 
a great measure for the assurance of equal 
rights. He must take the responsibility of 
setting himself against a final measure for the 
establishment of reconstruction. Senators ob- 
ject to the association of equal rights with 
amnesty. Sir, they naturally go together.” 

Mr. Sawyer, of South Carolina: “I say the 
effect of the tactics of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts on this bill has been to defeat not 
only the civil rights bill but the amnesty bill. 
That is patent here to-day; and it is doubt- 
ful if the bill, as amended by him, will receive 
a majority of the votes of the Senate. 

‘It is also perfectly patent to the Senate, it 
is perfectly patent to the country, that his bill 
could have been passed here at any time by a 
majority vote as an independent measure, and 
that the amnesty bill could be passed by the 
requisite constitutional majority as .an inde- 
pendent measure; and yet the Senator comes 
here and tells me that it is the greatest mistake © 
of my life that I have not followed in his path 
to do this slaughter-house work on both these 
measures. Sir, it is too much for mortal men 
to bear with equanimity when they have seen 
a measure for which they have as much affec- 
tion as for this amnesty measure, or one of 
which they desire the passage so ardently as 
most of us on the Republican side of the Cham- 
ber do—an act to protect the rights of our fel- 
low-citizens wherever they may go—I say it is 
too much for human nature to bear patiently 
with tactics, the evident effect of which, what- 
ever the intention may be, is so disastrous to 
both; and then to be lectured by the Senator 
from Massachusetts as we are lectured here 
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day after day, and charged with being false 
to human rights, when, in fact, if he had 
adopted the course suggested by ordinary pru- 
dence, both bills might have become laws by 
this time, or certainly by tbe end of the pres- 
ent month. I say such lecturing is not war- 
ranted by the position even of that distin- 
guished Senator. He has no right to come up 
here and tell Senators that they have made 
mistakes of this kind, in view of the fact that 
his tactics have defeated both of these bills 
for the present, and perhaps for the session.” 
Mr. Sumner: “Mr. President, the Senator 
says the two subjects have no sort of natural 
relation. There is his mistake. They have a 
natural relation which the Senator is so un- 
happy as not to see. ‘Natural relation’ is 
very simple. Do not be generous to your 
rebels until you are just to your fellow-citizens. 
The Senator does not see it. He is swift—” 
Mr. Sawyer: ‘With the permission of the 
Senator I should like to ask if I did not say 
to him to-day that, if he would bring up his 
bill to-morrow as an independent measure, I 
would vote for it and let amnesty go over; 
but no, he did not want that.” 
Mr. Sumner: ‘I know the Senator said that, 
_ but I asked the Senator to vote for equal rights 
when he had an opportunity. He has had 
the opportunity now for six weeks, and he has 
not been willing to employ it; but he rises 
here and says that the measure of equal rights 
could pass in a day. The Senator is not old 
in this Chamber, but he is old enough to know 
that he ought not to make any such assertion. 
Why, sir, that bill of mine has been before the 
Senate now for nearly two years; I am not 
inattentive or inactive in the discharge of my 
duties; and never until the amnesty bill was 
before the Senate did I find any opportunity 
of calling the attention of the Senate to it.” 
The Vice-President: ‘The question is on 
the passage of this bill, which requires a two- 
thirds vote. The Secretary will call the roll.” 
The yeas and nays were then taken, with 
_ the following result: 


Yxras—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Brownlow, Cald- 
well, Cameron, Clayton, Conkling, Cragin, Fenton, 
Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, Gil- 
bert, Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, Harlan Kellogg, 
Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Osborn, Patterson, 
Pomeroy, Pool, Ramsey, Rice, Robertson, Sawyer, 
Sherman, Spencer, Sumner, West, Wilson, and Win- 
dom—33, 

Nays—Messrs, Blair, Boreman, Davis of West 
Virginia, Goldthwaite, Hill, Johnston, Kelly, Logan, 
Morrill of Maine, Norwood, Saulsbury, Scott, Ste- 
venson, Stockton, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, 
Vickers, and Wright—19. 

Assent—Messrs. Aleérn, Bayard, Buckingham, 
Carpenter, Casserly, Chandler, Cole, Cooper, Corbett, 
Davis of Kentucky, Edmunds, Ferry of Connecticut, 
Hamilton of Maryland, Hitchcock, Howe, Lewis, 
Nye, Pratt, Schurz, Sprague, and Stewart—21. 


__ The Vice-President: ‘‘ Upon the passage of 
this bill the yeas are 33, and the nays 19. Two- 
thirds not voting in the affirmative, the bill is 
rejected,” 
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In the Senate, on May 8th, Mr. Boreman, 
of West Virginia, said: ‘“‘ Mr. President, in 
the absence of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Removal of Political Disabilities, 
the duty is devolved on me of moving to take 
up the House bill for the removal of political , 
disabilities, ordinarily called the amnesty bill.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Vice-President: “The Secretary will 
read the amnesty bill, which has been taken 
up by vote of the Senate.” 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That all legal and political disabilities imposed by 
the third section of the fourteenth article of amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States on 
persons therein mentioned, because of their having 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 
United States, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof, be, and the same are hereby, removed: 
Provided, That this act shall not apply to, or in any 
way affect or remove, the disability of any person 
included in either of the following classes, namely : 
first, members of the Congress of the United States 
who withdrew therefrom and aided the rebellion ; 
second, officers of the Army or Navy of the United 
States who, being above the age of twenty-one years, 
left said Army or Navy and aided the rebellion. 

Src. 2. That, before any person shall be entitled 
to the benefit of this act, he shall, within the district 
where he resides, before a clerk of some court of the 
United States, or a United States commissioner, take 
and subscribe an oath or affirmation to support the 
Constitution of the United States, and to bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same ; which oath or affir- 
mation shall be forwarded by said officer to the 
Secretary of State of the United States, who shall 
cause a list of all persons complying with the pro- 
visions of this act to be laid before Congress at the 
opening of each session thereof; and the officer be- 
fore whom such oath or affirmation is made shall 
give to the person taking it a certificate of the fact, 
under such forms and regulations as the Secretary of 
State shall prescribe. 


Mr. Boreman said: ‘Mr. President, I have 
no disposition to discuss at any considerable 
length the subject of amnesty, or the removal 
of political disabilities from those who are 
laboring under such disabilities by reason of 
the provisions of the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. I 
have charge of this bill simply as the organ of 
the committee on this subject, in the absence 
of the chairman. I expect, however, to vote 
for the bill if it shall be put upon its passage 
in its present form, or without any marked 
amendments to the provisions as they now 
exist in the bill.” 

Mr. Sumner: “ Mr. President, I have no de- 
sire to discuss the general question of amnesty, 
nor to discuss any other question; but, as I 
am about to make a motion, I shall state in 
one word why I do it. 

“I propose to move to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert what is gener- 
ally known as the civil rights bill, being the 
bill on which the Senate has already voted 
several times, and which, as is known, is now 
pending in the other House, but, owing to the 
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rules of the House, no decision upon it there 
has yet been reached. I shall take the form 
of the bill which is now pending in the other 
House, which, in substance and almost precise- 
ly in language, is that on which the Senate 
acted. There are one or two verbal changes, 
but not important in principle or in any way 
affecting any principle of the bill. 

‘“‘T do this, sir, intending to follow it up by 
a second motion to strike out the enacting 
clause, which requires a two-thirds vote, and 
insert the ordinary enacting clause ; and then, 
in the third place, to strike out the title and 
to insert the title of the civil rights bill. 

“T do this as a practical way of giving to 
our friends in the other House an opportunity 
of acting on the civil rights bill when they 
shall be on an equality with those in this 
Chamber who are in favor of amnesty. 

‘*As is well known, the amnesty bill has 
already passed the other House, and only 
waits a vote in this Chamber, with the signa- 
ture of the President, to be a law. My anxiety 
is that the civil rights bill shall, so far as pos- 
sible, be in the same situation, that it should 
pass the Senate, and I hope then that it will 
pass the other House, and I cannot doubt that 
it will receive the signature of the President.” 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment of 
Mr. Sumner, which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the bill, and in lieu 
thereof to insert the bill hitherto offered by 
him as an amendment to the amnesty bill, 
which may be found on another page. 

Mr. Ferry, of Connecticut: ‘I send up an 
amendment, to come in as an additional sec- 
tion, section six.” 

The Chief Clerk read the proposed amend- 
ment as follows: 

Sro. —. That all legal and political disabilities 
imposed by the third section of the fourteenth arti- 
cle of amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States on persons therein mentioned, because of their 
having en aged in insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, or given aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereof, be, and the same are hereby, re- 
moved: Provided, That this act shall not apply to, 
or in any way affect or remove the disability of any 
person included in either of the following classes 
namely : first, members of the Congress of the United 
States who withdrew therefrom and aided the rebel- 
lion; second, officers of the Army or Navy of the 
United States who, being above the age of twenty- 


one years, left said Army or Navy and aided the re- 
bellion. 


The Presiding Officer: “‘ The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Connect- 
icut to the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts.” 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘‘ My at- 
tention was directed otherwise, and I simply 
wish to make an inquiry whether the amend- 
ment now pending is the amnesty bill offered 
as an amendment to the civil rights bill. Is 
that the form of the amendment?” 

Mr. Conkling: “‘ Let me answer the Senator. 
The amendment is just that, except that the 
amendment consists not of the whole amnesty 
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bill, but only of the first section of the amnes- | 
ty bill precisely as it came from the House,” | 

Mr. Scott: ‘Then it is an offer to add to | 
the civil rights bill, which can be passed by | 
a majority, the amnesty bill which will require 
two-thirds.” | 


The question being taken, resulted as fol- : 
lows: ; f 


Yxras—Messrs. Alcorn, Ames, Bayard, Blair, Bore- | 
man, Buckingham, Caldwell, Cameron, Carpenter, 
Casserly, Clayton, Cooper, Corbett, Davis of West 
Virginia, Edmunds, Ferry of Connecticut, Ferry of 
Michigan, Flanagan, Goldthwaite, Hamilton of Mary- | 
land, Hamilton of Texas, Harlan, Hitchcock, John- 
ston, Kellogg, Kelly, Norwood, Osborn, Pomeroy, 
Pratt, Saulsbury, Sprague, Stevenson, Stewart, Tip- 
ton ‘Trumbull, Vickers, and West—38, 

Ays—Messrs. fragt, Fenton, Gilbert, Hamlin, 
Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Pool, Rice, Scott, Sher- 
man, Spencer, Sumner, Wilson, and Windom—1l4. 

AnsEnT—Messrs. Anthony, Brownlow, Chandler, — 
Cole, Conkling, Davis of Roars Frelinghuysen, 
Hill, Howe, Lewis, Logan, Morrill of Maine, Nye, 
Patterson, ogame Ransom, Robertson, Sawyer, 
Schurz, Stockton, Thurman, and Wright—22. 


So the amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. . 

The Vice-President : ‘‘ The question recurs 
on the amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts as amended.” 

Mr. Boreman: ‘‘I offer this as an addition- 
al section to the amendment, to come in after 
the section just inserted :” 


Sxc. —. That, before any person shall be entitled 
to the benefit of the preceding section of this act, he 
shall, within the district where he resides, before a 
clerk. of some court of the United States, or a United — 
States commissioner, take and subscribe an oath or 
affirmation to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and to bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same; which oath or affirmation shall be forwarded — 
by said officer to the Secretary of State of the United 
States, who shall cause a list of all persons comply- 
ing with the provisions of this act to be laid before 
Congress at the opening of each session thereof; and 
the officer before whom such oath or affirmation is 
made shall give to the person taking it a certificate 
of the fact, under such forms and regulations as the 
Secretary of State shall prescribe. 


The Vice-President: ‘The question is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, which is the second 
section of the original House bill.” 

Mr. Trumbull called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered; and resulted as fol- 
lows: 


Yxras—Messrs. Alcorn, Ames, Anthony, Boreman, — 
Buckingham, Caldwell, Cameron, Caen Conkling, — 
Corbett, Cragin, Edmunds, Fenton, Ferry of Michi- — 
gan, Flanagan, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Hitchcock, 
Morton, Osborn, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Scott, Sher- 
man, Spencer, Sumner, West, Wilson, and Win- 
dom—81, 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Blair, 
Davis of West Virginia Ferry of Connecticut, Gold- 
thwaite, Hamilton of Maryland, Hamilton of Texas, 
Hill, Johnston, Kellogg, Kelly, Logan, Morrill of 
Vermont, Norwood, Rice, Saulsbury, Sprague, Ste- 
TEReDP, Stewart, Tipton, Trumbull, and Vickers— 

Axssent—Messrs. Brownlow, Carpenter, Chandler, 
Cole, Davis of Kentucky, Frelinghuysen, Howe, 


; 


Casserly, Cooper, 
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Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Nye, Patterson, Ramsey, 
Ransom, Robertson, Sawyer, Schurz, Stockton, Thur- 
man, and Wright—19. 

So the amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Trumbull said: ‘‘I move to strike out 
the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth sec- 
tions of the amendment as amended. My 
object in making that motion is to bring the 
Senate to a direct vote on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, and I trust 
the Senate will vote it down, and then we 
shall have the amnesty bill, and let us pass it.” 

Mr. Wilson: ‘‘ What sections?” ; 
Mr. Trumbull: ‘‘ My motion is to strike out 
all of the amendment as proposed by the Sen- 

ator from Massachusetts from the amendment 
as amended. 

_ “J will say one word, that it may be under- 

stood what my object is and the effect of this 
motion. I am in favor of an amnesty bill. 
_ The House of Representatives has sent us such 
a bill. I regard this attempt to put something 
else upon it as an effort to defeat the amnesty 
bill; that is the effect of it; and whatever in- 
fluences Senators may vote under, however 
Senator from Ohio may undertake to force 

e House of Representatives to come to a 
vote on some other measure by his action 
here, the whole country and the whole world 
will understand that this is an effort to defeat 
amnesty.” Now, let us have a direct vote on 
the proposition of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and know whether amnesty is to be 
defeated by forcing white and colored children 
into the same schools, and by undertaking to 
force in the State courts certain persons upon 
juries and to regulate the jury systems of the 
various States, and other provisions of that 
kind.” 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The question is on 
the amendment to the amendment, offered by 
the Senator from Illinois, to strike out from 
this amendment, now containing seven sec- 
tions, the first five sections.” 

The question being taken,resulted as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Boreman, Car- 
Sate Casserly, Cooper, Corbett, Cragin, Davis of 

est Vinginia enton, Ferry of Connecticut, Gold- 
thwaite, amilton of Maryland, Hamilton of Texas, 
Hill, Hitchcock, Johnston, Kelly, Logan, Norwood, 
Pratt, Saulsbury, Scott, Sprague, Stevenson, Stewart, 
Tipton, Trumbull, and Vickers—29. 

Ays— Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Buckingham, 
Caldwell, Cameron, Chandler, Clayton, Conkling, 
Edmunds, Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, Gilbert, 
Hamlin, Harlan, Howe, Kellogg, Morrill of Vermont, 
Morton, Osborn, Pomeroy, Pool, Ramsey, Rice, 
Sherman, Spencer, Sumner, West, Wilson, and 
Windom—29. 

Assent—Messrs. Blair, Brownlow, Cole, Davis of 
Kentucky, Frelinghuysen, Lewis, Morrill of Maine, 
Nye, Patterson, Ransom, Robertson, Sawyer, Schurz, 
Stockton, Thurman, and Wright—16. | 

The Vice-President: ‘On this question the 
Senate are equally divided. The Chair votes 
in the negative, and the first five sections are 
not stricken out.” 

Mr. Vickers, of Maryland, said: ‘I move to 
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amend the amendment in section one, lines 
fourteen and fifteen, by striking out the words 
‘or State.’ My object is to confine the opera- 
tion of this bill, in regard to cemetery associa- 
tions and benevolent institutions, to such as 
are incorporated by national authority, not by 
State authority. I know of no power in the 
General Government to interfere with State 
corporations, for they are contracts between 
the State and the corporators, and, being in 
the nature of a contract, the General Govern- 
ment has no right to interfere with it. Even 
the State cannot interfere after the contract is 
once made. I desire to confine this to institu- 
tions incorporated by the national Govern- 
ment, and not to any incorporated by State 
authority.” 

Mr. Boreman: “I think this amendment 
should prevail, and I will state my reason in a 
moment. It seems tome that this provision, 
if allowed to remain as it is, is an invasion of 
private life. It is a declaration that cemetery 
companies and benevolent institutions, incor- 
porated by State or national authority, shall 
not be allowed to manage their own property.’ 
That is the effect of it. 

“So in regard to benevolent institutions. 
What right have we to say that a benevolent 
institution, simply because they get a dozen 
lines of a charter to allow them to transact 
business in a chartered name, owning a private 
house in which to meet for benevolent pur- 
poses, shall be compelled to allow anybody 
and everybody to come in there? The bill 
makes no exception in regard to secret asso- 
ciations. It applies to them as well as to 
others. It does seem to me that this is going 
too far, and that this provision, if it is to be 
retained at all, ought to be limited to those 
organizations that are incorporated by national 
authority. I may be wrong about this matter ; 
but, as I remarked yesterday, it seems to me 
an invasion of private rights that I cannot 
support by my vote.” 

Mr. Morton: “I should like to hear the 
amendment reported again.” 

The Chief Clerk: ‘The clause now reads: 
‘By trustees and officers of cemetery associa- 
tions and benevolent institutions incorporated 
by national or State authority ;’ and it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words ‘or State.’” 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The yeas and nays 
will now be taken on the amendment to the 
amendment, offered by the Senator from 
Maryland, to strike out the words ‘or State.’ ”’ 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 21. 

The Vice-President: “The Senate being 
equally divided, the Chair votes in the affirm- 
ative. The amendment to the amendment is 
agreed to.” 

Other amendments were adopted. 

The Vice-President: ‘The question now is 
on agreeing to this amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts as amended by the Senate, 
which now embraces seven sections, as a sub- 
stitute for the original House amnesty bill.” 
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Mr. Trumbull: “I understand that, if we 
vote down this amendment, then we have be- 
fore us the amnesty bill as it passed the 
House.” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘ Yes, Mr. President, and I 
understand that if we vote in favor of this 
amendment we vote amnesty to the disabled 
traitors and equal rights to the colored men; 
they go hand in hand together. So we all un- 
derstand it.” 

The result was announced as follows: 

Yxras—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Buckingham, 
Caldwell, Cameron, Clayton, Conkling, Corbett, 
Edmunds, Fe of Michigan, Flanagan, Gilbert, 
Harlan, Howe, Kellogg, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
Osborn, Pomeroy, Pool, Ramsey, Rice, Spencer, 
Sumner, West, ilson, and Windom—?27. 

Nays—Messrs. Alcorn, Boreman, Carpenter, Cas- 
serly, Cooper, Cragin, Davis of West Virginia, Fen- 
ton, Ferry of Connecticut, Goldthwaite, Hamilton 
of Maryland, Hamilton of Texas, Hill, Hitchcock, 
Johnston, Kelly, Logan, Norwood, Pratt, Saulsbury, 
Scott, Sprague, Stevenson, Stewart, Tipton, Trum- 
bull, Vickers, and Wright— 28. 

Axssent—Messrs. Bayard, Blair, Brownlow, Chan- 
dler, Cole, Davis of Kentucky, Frelinghuysen, Ham- 
lin, ‘Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Nye, Patterson, Ran- 
som, Robertson, Sawyer, Schurz, Sherman, Stockton, 
and Thurman—19. 

The amendment, as amended, was rejected. 

Mr. Sumner: “I now move what is known 
as the civil rights bill as amended, as an addi- 
tion to the pending bill.” 

The Vice-President: ‘‘ The Senate have re- 
fused to strike out the House amnesty bill and 
insert the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, as amended. The Senator 
from Massachusetts now moves to add to the 
amnesty bill, so that if agreed to it shall go to 
the House as an amendment, the five sections 
popularly known as the civil rights bill.” 

The question being taken, resulted as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Buckingham, 
Caldwell, Cameron, Clayton, Conkling, Corbett, 
Edmunds, Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, Gilbert, 
Harlan, Howe, Kellogg, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
Osborn, Picea EE ool, Ramsey, Rice, Spencer, 
Sumner, West, Wilson, Windom, and Wright—28. 

Nays—Messrs. Alcorn, Boreman, Carpenter, Cas- 
serly, Cooper, Cragin, Davis of West Virginia, Fen- 
ton, Ferry of Connecticut, Goldthwaite, Hamilton of 
Maryland, Hamilton of Texas, Hill, Hitcheock, 
Johnston, Kelly, Lewis, Logan, Norwood, Pratt, 
Saulsbury, Scott, Sprague, Stevenson, Stewart, Tip- 
ton, Trumbull, and Vickers—-28. 

Axssent—Messrs. Bayard, Blair, Brownlow, Chan- 
dler, Cole, Davis of Kentucky, Frelinghuysen, Ham- 
lin, Morrill of Maine, Nye, Patterson, Ransom, Rob- 


ertson, Sawyer, Schurz, Sherman, Stockton, and 
Thurman—18, 


The Vice-President: ‘‘Upon agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, to add the five sections known as the 
civil rights bill to the House amnesty bill, the 
yeas are 28, and the nays are 28. The Chair 
votes in the affirmative, and the amendment 
is agreed to.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate as 
amended. 

The amendments were ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third time. 
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The bill was read the third time. . ry | 
The Vice - President: ‘The question is, | 
Shall this bill pass? which by the Constitution | 


requires a two-thirds vote.” 
The result was announced as follows: 


Yras— Messrs, Ames, Buckingham, Caldwell, 
Clayton, Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, Edmunds, Fen- — 
Harlan, — 


ton, Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, Gilbert 


Hitchcock, Howe, Kellogg, Lewis Morrill of Ver- 


mont, Morton, Osborn, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Ram- — 


Sumner, 
Wilson, and om—32. 

Ays—Messrs. Aleorn, Bayard, Blair, Boreman, 
Casserly, Cooper, Davis of West Virginia Ferry of 
Connecticut, Goldthwaite, Hamilton of Mar land, 
Hamilton of Texas, Hill, Johnston, Kell Leia 
Norwood, Saulsbury, Stevenson, Tipton, Trumbull, 
Vickers, and Wright—22. 

Axssent—Messrs. Anthony, Brownlow, Cameron, 
Carpenter, Chandler, Cole, 
ling ly Hamlin, Morrill of Maine, Nye, 
son, Ransom, Robertson, Sawyer, 8 
Sherman, Stockton, and T 


The Vice-President: ‘‘On the passage of 
this bill the yeas are 32, and the nays are 22. 
Two-thirds not having voted in the affirmative, 
the bill is rejected.” 


sey, Rice, Spencer, Sprague, Stewart 
Wert, : in : ¢ 


atter- 
churz, Scott, 
hurman—20. 


‘On May 10th, the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill 
to amend an act entitled “‘An act to amend 
an act approved May 31, 1870, entitled ‘An 
act to enforce the rights of citizens of the 
United States to vote in the several States of 
the Union, and for other purposes.’ ” 

The bill was reported from the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections with amendments. 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: “* Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is a law on the statute-book now 
authorizing the judges of the circuit court of 
the United States to appoint inspectors of 
elections in cities having twenty thousand in- 
habitants or more; these inspectors to be of 
opposite politics, to be present at the registra- 
tion, if there be a registration law in the State, 
to be present at the election of Representatives 
to Congress, at the reception of the votes; not 
to leave the ballot-box until the votes are 
counted, and to put their statement upon the 
certificate of the result of the election. That 
law also authorizes the marshal of the district 
to appoint deputy-marshals in such cities to 
a number necessary to preserve public order 
and to insure a fair and free election. 

‘The object of this bill is to extend the first 
provision of that law, of which I have spoken, 
to every voting precinct in the United States, 
to authorize the circuit judge, or to allow the 
circuit judge, in case he cannot serve himself, 
to direct the district judge to appoint inspec- 
tors of election in every voting precinct, to 
serve without pay, to be present at the regis- 
tration, at the voting, to remain with the box 
until the votes are counted out, and to be of 
opposite politics, to belong each to one of the 
great parties. In case there should be three 
parties, I suppose the duty would be to ap- 
point one from the two principal parties. That 


avis of Kentucky, Fre-_ 


————— ee 
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contingency is not provided for. The object 
of the bill is simply to secure a fair and hon- 
est election, to give nobody the advantage. 
The bill is in the interest of liberty, in the in- 


terest of good government, in the interest of 


justice. It is not in the interest of any party, 
or of any faction. It was presented for the 


apie of preventing the wrongs that have 


een complained of in some of the States, and 
to insure fair elections. This is the whole 
purpose of the bill so far as I know.” 

Mr. Wright, of Iowa, said: ‘I understand 


that, so far as the provisions of this bill are 


concerned, it is the intention of the bill to con- 
fer power on the Federal judges to appoint 
these supervisors in the several election dis- 
_tricts and precincts; that is to say, their power 
is invoked and action is taken when applica- 


tion is made by two citizens of any congres- 
sional district. But am I to understand that, 
when this application is made by any two citi- 
zens of a congressional district, then the power 
obtains to appoint in all the election districts 
and precincts, whether application is made 
from such precincts and districts, or not? 
That is the inquiry I suggest to the chairman.” 

Mr. Morton: “I understand the effect of 
the section as now amended to be this: when- 
ever any two citizens of a congressional dis- 
trict shall make this request in writing to the 
circuit judge, the court shall be opened, and 
thereupon he shall appoint two citizens of 
opposite parties in each election district where 


they ask it.” 


Mr. Wright: “That is exactly what I un- 
derstand it to mean; but, as it stands now, it 
is not necessary that it should be asked by the 
citizens of the voting precinct or district in 
order to appoint, but the power is given to ap- 
point, whether it is asked or net for that par- 
ticular precinct or district. There is no doubt 
but that Iam right on that subject. Now, I 


_ suggest to the chairman that he strike out the 


_ insert ‘by two citizens thereof.’ 


words ‘in the manner herein prescribed,’ and 
In order to 
get the question before the Senate, I move to 
Strike out, in line twenty-eight, the words 


_ ‘in the manner herein prescribed,’ and insert 


*by two citizens thereof;’ and then it will 
read :” 

For each district or voting precinet in said con- 

ssional district as shall, by two citizens thereof, 

ve applied therefor. 

Mr. Morton: “I think that would be an 
improvement. I am willing to accept the 
amendment.” 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Carpenter in the 
chair): ‘The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa.” . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: ‘‘The com- 
mittee reported an amendment striking out 
‘circuit’ and inserting ‘district,’ and it was 
not agreed to. I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator from Indiana now to the condition 
in which the bill is left. I was a little sur- 
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prised that the Senate did not agree to that 
recommendation of the committee. It seems 
to me it could not have been considered. We 
have but one circuit judge in a circuit. Take, 
for example, the Southern circuit, of which 
Judge Woods is the judge. I think his resi- 
dence is in Alabama. That circuit extends 
from Texas to Florida. Florida and Texas are 
both in the circuit of which. Judge Woods is 
the judge, who resides somewhere in Alabama. 
Suppose they want these supervisors in Florida: 
it is utterly impossible to get at the judge in 
Alabama. . 

“ The object of the law is to have a fair elec- 
tion. That is the intent of it, of course. The 
machinery of it ought to be so arranged as to 
enable the people to take the advantage of it. 
If it is to serve any good purpose, it seems to 
me that it would have been greatly better to 
have adopted those amendments of the com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘‘ The third section of the law 
to which this bill is an amendment provides 
that—” 

Whenever, from sickness, injury, or otherwise, 
the judge of the circuit court of the United States in 
any judicial circuit shall be unable to perform and dis- 
charge the duties by this act imposed, it shall be his 
duty, and he is hereby required, to select/and to 
direct and assign to the performance thereof, in his 
place and stead, such one of the judges of the district 
courts of the United States, within his circuit, as he 
shall deem best. 


‘“‘This provides expressly for the difficulty 
suggested by the Senator from Illinois. He, 
however, intimates that there may be an ob- 
scurity in the construction of this third sec- 
tion ; that the circuit judge can select but one 
district judge to perform his duties, in case he 
is not able to do so. In order to meet the ob- 
jection, and to remove any obscurity in the 
third section of the law of 1871, I offer the 
following amendment as an additional section 
to this bill: ” 


That the third section of the act to which this is an 
amendment be so amended as to authorize each judge 
of the circuit court of the United States to appoint 
one or more of the judges of the district courts of the 
United States, within his circuit, to discharge the 
duties contemplated by this act and the one to 
which it is an amendment. 


The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Indiana.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as 
amended. 

Mr. Trumbull: ‘Now, with a view to get- 
ting at the direct question, I move to strike 
out the word ‘circuit’ and insert the word 
‘ district,’ just as the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections originally reported it.” 

Mr. Morton: “I have simply to say that, 
upon reflection and further consideration, I 
hope that the change proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois will not be adopted.” 

Mr. Casserly, of California, said: ‘‘ There 
are sixty or seventy district judges, all of 
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them, of course, appointed for their ability and 
integrity. There are nine circuit judges, of 
whom I do not wish to say any thing different. 
The great question is, when you are dealing 
with a body of appointments so great as that 
provided for by this bill, amounting to, I will 
say, speaking now within limits (of course, a 
great deal by guess-work), not less than six or 
seven thousand men, taking the whole country 
through, whether you will give the power to 
appoint that great number of officers to sixty 
or seventy men, or to nine? It isa question 
whether the nine men could have the time, the 
information, or the opportunity, in any shape, 
to make these appointments as efficiently as 
the sixty or seventy district judges. It is an 
enormous addition to the labor and respon- 
sibilities already imposed upon your circuit 
judges.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘I desire to say but one word. 
The object is to give to this law as high a 
character and inspire as much confidence on 
the part of the country as may be possible. I 
think it important, therefore, for these consid- 
erations, that, in the States where the circuit 
judges live, they ought to perform these duties, 
and perhaps in other States; and the provi- 
sion that has just been adopted enables them, 
by calling upon the district judges, to require 
them to perform the duties where they them- 
selves cannot. It seems to me there can be no 
objection to the bill as it now stands, in this 
respect.” . 

Mr. Thurman said: “If the circuit judge 
makes these appointments, it is very ob- 
vious that he must make them upon the 
representations of some other person or per- 
sons. He cannot have personal knowledge in 
respect to every election precinct in the three 
or four States composing his circuit. Indeed, 
the district judge cannot have that personal 
knowledge in respect to a great many pre- 
cincts in his district, although that is usually 
only about the half of a State; and yet the dis- 
trict judge will have much greater personal 
knowledge than the circnit judge can have; 
and the district judge will also have more 
knowledge of the persons who recommend in- 
dividuals to him for appointment, a much bet- 
ter knowledge than the circuit judge can have. 

“Take the case, for instance, of Judge Em- 
mons, in Detroit. He is there, and he is asked 
to make appointments in Tennessee; he is 
asked to do it ten days before the election. A 
paper is presented to him signed by ten men, 
citizens in an election precinct, asking him to 
appoint two supervisors for that precinct. He 
says: ‘I do not know two men in the pre- 
cinct; I do not know anybody who does know 
a man in the precinct.’ What then must he 
do? The law is mandatory; he shall make the 
appointment. He has no discretion; he must 
make it. How, then, can he get two names out 
of that precinct, except'from the men who pre- 
sent to him at Detroit the paper demanding 
their appointment? The consequence of the 
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law, as it now stands, therefore, is simply 
this: that the men who demand the appoint-— 
ment also make the appointment. That is the 
fact. ' ay 

“T say, Mr. President, if this bill is to pass 
at all, and if it is to be any thing like a fair 
bill, to accomplish the purposes that are pro- 
fessed, the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Dlinois ought to prevail.” 4 

Mr. Trumbull said: “ It has been thought bj 
Congress advisable to take, to some extent, the 
supervision of the election of members of Con- 
gress. And, in doing that, we have passed a 
law by which we proposed originally to ap- 
point these supervisors only in the large cities. 
The Senator from New Jersey says we confined 
the appointment to the circuit judges. There 
might have been more propriety for it then. It 
was only in cities, I think, containing more 
than twenty thousand inhabitants, that any 
provision was originally made for appointing 
these inspectors, and, of course, there were 
but few such cities in a circuit. Now it is pro-— 
posed to extend the law so as to authorize the 
appointment of inspectors in every precinct in 
the United States when a congressional elec- 
tion takes place, and it is proposed to confine — 
the appointment of these inspectors, one of — 
each party in those precincts, to the judge of © 
the circuit court. There is but one judge of 
the circuit court in a circuit. These circuits 
consist of many States, all of them of several 
States. 

‘“Now, Mr. President, I suppose there must — 
be somewhere, but I do not know who it is, 
some judge whom it is supposed it will not do 
to trust to appoint these persons—I do not 
know what else this can amount to—and who — 
that judge isI do not know. I presume this 
law is supposed to be chiefly desirable in the © 
Southern States, where all the judges have © 
been appointed within a few years. I have no 
idea that in the State of Illinois anybody will © 
apply to a judge to have any one appointed. I 
do not suppose they will in the State of Indi- 
ana. We have never had any such officers ap- 
pointed in my State hitherto, and I trust there 
will be no necessity for it. The elections in 
the State of Hlinois, so far as I know or believe, 
have been fair elections. I do not mean to say 
that an illegal vote was never cast. Probably, 
in half a million votes there would be more or 
less illegal votes cast ; but that there ever were 
any considerable frauds practised at the elec- 
tions in my State I do not believe, or any — 
frauds that these supervisors appointed by the 
judge of the court would have prevented. So 
that this law is to have its application, I sup- 
pose, chiefly in the Southern States. Through- 
out the Northern States, except in some of the 
large cities like New York or Philadelphia, 
I suppose, it will have no practical operation 
whatever.” . 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘I do not — 
wish to waste the time of the Senate, but we 
considered this matter, I think, very fully in the 
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Judiciary Committee a year or two ago, and 
reported the bill giving this power of appoint- 
ment to the circuit judges upon consideration, 
as being that body of men who would be most 
removed from the intensity of local politics in 
any particular State or town where the district 
judges happened to live, and would be there- 


fore more fair and impartial persons to act in- 
dependently and rightly upon such subjects ; 
and I thought that provision had the approval 
of my friend from Illinois.” 

Mr. Norwood, of Georgia, said: “If the 
honorable Senator will pardon me a moment, 
as not the bill he refers to limited to cities 
with a population of twenty thousand?” 
_ Mr. Edmunds: “Yes, sir; that is the only 
law there is on the subject, except this one, of 
course.” 

Mr. Norwood: “And this bill applies to 

every precinct in the country. Does not the 
Senator see the vast difference between the 
powers that would be exercised by the circuit 
judges then, and the powers that are to be ex- 
ercised now, when, instead of its being limited 
to cities having a population of over twenty 
thousand, it goes into every precinct, however 
small and however distant?” 
Mr. Edmunds: .‘ Yes; I do see a vast 
numerical difference, but the difference is not 
one of principle. You might as well argue, if 
it is right for a circuit judge to try one cause, 
when there were twenty to be tried, he would 
not be a competent man to try those, as to 
argue that the circuit judge is unfit to perform 
this duty.” 

Mr. Casserly: “Mr. President, the Senator 
from Vermont has come somewhat late into 
the ’fray, very much astonished as well as ex- 
ceedingly suspicious. I will first refer to his 
astonishment. 

‘He is astonished that objections now should 
be made to investing the appointment of eight, 
ten, or twelve thousand officers of election, all 


over the country, in nine circuit judges, and 


on 


that arguments should be made in favor of 


giving that extraordinary power to sixty or 


‘seventy district judges. The source of his as- 
tonishment is, that when the bill to which the 
“present measure is propesed as an amendment 


was passing through the Senate, no objection 


‘was made by the opponents of the bill to giv- 
ing the power of appointment to the circuit 
eee. It would seem, too, that he has been 
looking through the Globe, in order to make 
certain of what he said. Did his researches en- 


able him to refresh his memory as to the char- 


acter of the measure—I speak now of both 
measures, the bill of 1870 and the bill of 1871 
—and as to the circumstances under which 
they were introduced into this body, and put 
through ? 

“Sir, he knows just as well as anybody in 
the Senate, and perhaps a great deal better 
than most, what were the features of those 
bills, of each of them and of both of them, 
against which the main opposition was pre- 
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sented. He knows (whether we were right or 
wrong) that we opposed each of those bills 
upon grounds of such magnitude as to make 
the question of the power which should ap- 
point these supervisors utterly insignificant by 
comparison, utterly immaterial as to whether 
it was reposed in the circuit or in the district 
judges. 

“Sir, we dealt with those bills as bills that 
struck down, at a blow, the whole power of 
the State over its own elections; as bills that 
put it into the power of the Administration 
party of this country to destroy at its will, to 
any extent or to the whole extent, the free- 
dom of election in the States. . Does he not 
know that our judgment was that each of 
those bills was filled, not only with unconstitu- 
tional, but with odious and oppressive details? 
Does he remember the objection that was 
made to the original bill, and never attempted 
to be answered, that it put it into the power 
of any man, though he were a convict who 
had just come out of State’s prison, after 
serving his time, upon an ew parte affidavit, to 
break up the election at any poll in the coun- 
try? Does he remember that that bill con- 
tained a provision enabling the President to 
appoint any number of deputy commanders- 
in-chief of. the army and navy, to use the 
army and navy with the same power and the 
same freedom with which he could use them ? 

‘‘ Why, sir, it was ‘a bill, as we regarded it 
—I speak of each of them—filled from the first 
line to the last, almost, with such provisions 
as it seemed to us impossible the Senate 
could ever adopt. When we had to deal: with 
causes of complaint so pressing and so grave, 
it would have been the height of folly in us 
to pause by the way to discuss whether the 
appointment of your congressional supervisors 
of election should be vested in the circuit 


- judges or in the district judges. 


‘In. the second of those bills the enormous 
power was given to these supervisors to super- 
vise and to overlook the elections for State 
officers. There was no pretence, and there 
could be none, that Congress had, under any 
view of the Constitution, the slightest au- 
thority to interfere with those elections; but, 
under a mere bald, transparent pretence that 
it might be necessary in order to carry out the 
congressional control of elections for Repre- 
sentatives and Delegates in Congress, these 
congressional supervisors were authorized to 
regulate the polling, to scrutinize the polling, 
and overhaul the ballot-boxes in which votes 
were received, and only were received for 
those officers, and only those officers were to 
be voted for under the exclusive authority of 
the State. 

‘“‘ Why, sir, we should have been justly ridic- 
ulous if, when we were dealing with such a 
measure as that, we spent our breath in com- 
plaining that the appointment of officers, armed 
with such extraordinary powers as these su- 
pervisors were armed with, should be given 
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here or there. No»source of appointment 
could have purged such a body of men of the 
despotic and unconstitutional powers reposed 
in them by the act. 

“Does the Senator remember also the cir- 
cumstances under which the first of those 
bills was put through in the Senate? Does he 
remember that he and his associates in this 
body compelled the minority to sit here from 
twelve o’clock at noon of one day until seven 
o’clock of the morning of the next day? And 
he wants to know why that little jaded band 
of men, to whose eyes even the excess of their 
fatigue forbade sleep to come through all those 
long and weary hours—he is astonished that 
during that session of nineteen hours when 
there was but a handful of us here in all, and 
frequently but two or three, as it were, to 
mount guard against the assaults upon the 
Constitution—he wonders now why none of us 
had not any thing to say as to why these ap- 
pointments should not be given to the district 
judges rather than the circuit judges! Why, 
sir, that would have been a very foolish under- 
taking for us! We had matter much more 
serious to deal with.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Illinois, 
upon which the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered.” 

The result was announced as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Casserly, Cooper, 
Davis of West Virginia, Hamilton of Maryland, 
Hamilton of Texas, Johnston, Kelly, Norwood, Pratt, 
Ransom, Saulsbury, Sprague, Stevenson, Stockton, 
Thurman, Tipton, and West—19. 

Nays—Messrs. Ames Anthony, Boreman, Car- 

enter, Chandler, Cole Corbett, Edmunds, Ferry of 
Michi an, Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, Harlan, Kel- 
logg, Logan, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Osborn, 
Pool, Rice, Scott, Stewart, Sumner, Wilson, Win- 
dom, and Wright—25. 

Assent—Messrs. Blair, Brownlow, Buckingham, 
Caldwell, Cameron, Clayton, Conkling, Cragin, 
Davis of Kentucky, Fenton, Ferry of Conneticut, Gil- 
bert, Goldthwaite, Hamlin, Hill, Hitchcock, Howe, 
Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Nye, Patterson, Pomeroy, 
Ramsey, Robertson, Sawyer, Schurz, Sherman, Spen- 
eer, Trumbull, and Vickers—30. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The question now 
is on concurring in the amendment made in 
Committee of the Whole, which was proposed 
by the Senator from Indiana (Mr. Morton) to 


insert an additional section relative to the. 


designations of district judges by the circuit 
judges.” 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, said: ‘I offer 
the following amendment as an additional 
section: ” 


Sro.—. That if any person having any duties to 
perform under the provisions of this act, or the act 
to which this is an amendment, shall use the power 
upon him conferred in such manner as to prevent any 
person from voting entitled to vote, he shall be guilt 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be imprisoned not less than three months, and shall 
be liable to the party injured in a civil suit. 
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‘“‘T understand that there is no provision in 
the bill to which this is an amendment, or in 
the bill under consideration, providing for the 
punishment of these officers in any manner 
for the oppressive use of the powers conferre¢ 
upon them. The bill under consideration pro. 
poses to add to the long list of supervisors an¢ 
other officers provided for in the original lay 
and there is no provision in it punishing thos 
men in case they use the power conferre 
upon them oppressively or injuriously to th 
voters of the country. My amendment i 
simply to provide that, if any officer having 
power conferred upon him under the origina 
act, or under this act, shall so use it as to de 
prive any person entitled to vote of the exer- 
cise of that right, in such case he shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and punishable by 
fine and imprisonment.” _ ; 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘ The original act of 1870, 
and on that very point which seems now to 
give rise to this amendment, was resisted by 
our friends on the other side. The whole 
scope of the original act is to prevent any 
unlawful interference with the right of any- 
body to vote who is entitled to vote, whether 
that interference is under color of law or with- 
out color of law; and, therefore, if one of these 
people unlawfully and wrongfully interferes 
with any person’s right to vote, the most 
sweeping provisions are made against it, just 
as against inspectors of election, and the pun- 
ishments.are all provided. This would only 
tend | to produce confusion instead of adyvan- 
tage. 

Mr. Stockton, of New Jersey, said: “‘I have 
not had time to read the section relied upon; 
but it seems to me that the explanation made by © 
the Senator from Vermont does not reach the — 
point that the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware aims at. It does reach the point of © 
punishing any person who interferes with an 
election or prevents a man from voting; but it 
does not reach an officer who, clothed with 
your authority, clothed with power given to 
him by your act, armed by you with powers 
which are dangerous, much more dangerous 
than the powers which exist between one 
individual and another, exceeds his authority 
and abuses the trust which you repose in 
him. ‘The very reason on which I sustained 
the amendment of the Senator from Illinois, 
providing that these persons should not be 
paid, so that they might be men whom you 
could trust, men who would not abuse your 
trust, induces me to support the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware, for that is a 
safeguard. You should inflict punishment | 
upon your own officers if they violate the 
powers you have given them for protection, — 
and make them powers to-coerce and con- — 
strain free elections. The amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware is in the very spirit 
of the bill itself, if the spirit of the bill is 
what these gentlemen insist that it is.” 

Mr. Saulsbury said: ‘ All I want to do by 
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this amendment is to secure every man the 
right to vote without the interference of these 
pfiicials, who are now providing for supervis- 
ing and attending to the election. We all 
‘know that, under the provisions of the act to 
which this is a supplement, or aniendment, 
ersons were appointed in different States of 
this Union who did interfere with the citizens’ 
right to vote. Can any Senator tell me of a 
single case where any man so interfering with 
the rights of others to vote has been punished 
under the act to which this is an amendment ? 
You provide amply for the punishment of 
every man who interferes with these parties 
‘in the exercise of the powers you confer upon 
hem; and if it is true that the act does pro- 
vide that the officers themselves shall be pun- 
ed, it is very singular that, after they have 
interfered with the rights of persons, they 
never have been punished. I want to make 
it clear. 

* And now I say, if the object of the Senate 
in the passage of the original act and of this 
amendatory act is to secure fair elections, let 
us have it fair on all sides. Let us say to these 
men who obtrude themselves upon the electors 
of the different States, ‘Beware how you use 

_the power conferred upon you, because if you 
exceed your power, if you deprive any man, 
white or black, of exercising the elective fran- 
chise who is entitled to it, by color of the 
authority conferred upon him, you shall be 


liable,’ and say to him in what manner he 


_ shall be liable.” 
Mr. Casserly said: ‘‘The amendment which 
I propose reads in this way. First of all, sec- 


tion four begins: ‘If any person by force,’ etc. - 


My amendment is, or rather my substitute for 
- the amendment of the Senator from Delaware, 
which I ask him to accept, is: ”’ 

_Szo. —. That the words “ any person,” in section 
four of the act of May 31, 1870, to which this is 
amendatory, shall be held to include any officer or 
other person having powers or duties of an official 
character under this act or the act to which this act 
is amendatory. 


The Presiding Officer (Mr. Boreman in the 
chair): ‘Does the Senator from Delaware 
accept this as a substitute?” 

Mr. Saulsbury : ‘ Yes, sir.” 

The Presiding Officer: “This will be sub- 
stituted for the original amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 41, nays none. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Casserly: “I have an amendment to 
offer—two additional sections, I regret that 
the leading friends of the bill have determined 
to have all amendments rejected merely be- 
cause they are amendments. The Senator 


from Wisconsin a while ago protested against - 


an amendment of the most obvious necessity, 
as it seemed to me, because he dfd not know 
in what way it might interfere with the origi- 
nal act. That amendment dealt with a mere 
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excrescence on that act which had so little to 
do with it that it not only could be cut out 
without impairing the general scope of the 
act, but very much to the benefit of the act. 
I fear that the same policy is to be pursued 
throughout in regard to the bill, that every 
amendment is to be opposed merely because 
it is an amendment. On the very eve of a 
presidential election, which promises to be suf- 
ficiently exciting of itself, it becomes us all as 
good citizens, and it especially becomes us 
here, who are charged with the duty of mak- 
ing laws, to avoid with our best endeavors the 
bringing of any new elements of trouble or 
discord into the contest. i 

“Tt seems to me that in such a point of view 
as that, in which all must agree, at least ab- 
stractly considered, it is very desirable indeed 
that the bill with which we are now dealing, 
and the bills to which it is amendatory, ought 
to be pruned of all features of needless offence. 
A considerable part of what I have sent up to 
the desk is copied from statutes already in 
existence. I had a special idea in offering the 
amendment because of the recent most un- 
justifiable transactions at the polls connected 
with the navy-yard in California. Those trans- 
actions were of a character to bring the blush 
to the cheek of every man who understands 
what free institutions are, who comprehends 
what the freedom of elections means, and 
who has a regard for the dignity of American 
workmen.” 

The Vice-President: ‘The Senator from 
‘California modifies his amendment, and the 
amendment will be read as modified.” 

The Chief Clerk: ‘‘The amendment is to 
add as additional sections the following: ” 

Src. —. That it shall not be lawful for any civil, 
military, or naval officer of the United States, or other 
person engaged in the civil, military, or naval ser- 
vice of the United States, to order, bring, keep, or 
have under his authority or control, any troops or 
armed men at the place where any general or special 
election is held in any State of the United States of 
America ; and that it shall not be lawful for any 
officer of the Army or Navy of the United States to 
prescribe or fix, or attempt to prescribe or fix, by 
proclamation, order, or otherwise, the qualifications 
of voters in any State in the United States of 
America, or in any manner to interfere with the 
freedom of any election in any State, or with the 
exercise of the free right of suffrage in any State of 
the United States. Any officer of the Army or Navy 
of the United States, or other persons engaged in the 
civil, military, or naval service of the United States, 
who violates this section, shall, for every such of- 
fence, be liable to indictment as for a misdemeanor 
in any court in the United States having jurisdiction 
to hear, try, and determine cases of misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction thereof, shall pay a fine not ex- 
ceeding $5,000, and suffer imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary, not less than three nor more than five 
years, at the discretion of the court trying the same ; 
and any person convicted as aforesaid shall, more- 
over, be disqualified from holding any office of 
honor, profit, or trust under the Government of the 
United States; he shall always be liable in a civil 
suit to the person injured in a penalty of $500 
which, with any damages accruing, may be recovere 
in any circuit court having jurisdiction: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall prevent any 
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officer, soldier, sailor, or marine from exercising the 
right of suffrage in any election district to which he 
may belong, if otherwise qualified according to the 
laws of the State in which he shall offer his vote. — 
Sxc. —. That no officer or person in the civil, mili- 
tary, or naval service of the United States shall, di- 


rectly or indirectly, order or advise, or directly or . 


indirectly, by force, intimidation, coercion, prom- 
ises, rewards, or any undue or improper influence or 
inducement, or in any other manner, wrongfully in- 
terfere with, hinder, influence, or control any quali- 
fied voter of any State of the United States in or 
about the free exercise of his right of suffrage accord- 
ing to law at any general or special election in any 
State, or attempt so to do, or to that end contrive, 
make, distribute, or circulate for the use of voters at 
such election any ballot or paper ticket for voting 
different from that required by law, or having upon 
it anywhere any mark, number, device, design, 
color, or other peculiarity or thing intended or cal- 
culated to ascertain how the voter using it voted, or 
otherwise in any manner to interfere with or embar- 
rass him in the free exercise of his ‘right of suffrage, 
or to destroy or impair the secrecy of the ballot, or 
being of such unusual size, shape, or color as might 


be intended or calculated to have the same result ;. 


nor shall any such officer or person vege any one 
in or upon any work, labor, or service of the United 
States for the purpose or with the view of having 
him vote at any such election, whether at the place 
of such employment or elsewhere, nor with or upon 
any such understanding express or implied. 

officer or person violating any of the provisions of 
this section shall be liable in all respects as provided 
in section —— of the said act of May 81, 1870, to 
which act this act is amendatory, and upon judg- 
ment civil or criminal against him, shall also-be dis- 
qualified from holding any office or employment of 
honor, trust, or profit under the United States. 


The Presiding Officer: ‘The question then 
will be on the first section of the amendment.” 
The result was then announced, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs, Alcorn, Blair, Casserly, Cooper 

Davis of West Virginia, Goldthwaite, Hamilton of 
Maryland, Hamilton of Texas, Kelly, Norwood, Ran- 
som, Schurz, Sprague, Stevenson, Stockton, Thur- 
man, Tipton, and Trumbull—18, 
_ Nays—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Buck- 
ingham, Caldwell, Clayton, Cole, Corbett, Cragin, 
Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, Gil- 
bert, Hamlin, Kellogg, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
Nye, Osborn, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, cme Rob- 
ertson, Sawyer, Scott, Spencer, Stewart, Wilson, 
Windom, and Wright—31. 

Assent—Messrs. Bayard, Brownlow, Cameron, 
Carpenter, Chandler, Conkling, Davis of Kentucky, 
Edmunds, Fenton Ferry of Connecticut, Harlan, 
Hill, Hitchcock, Howe, Johnston, Lewis, Logan 
Morrill of Maine, Patterson, Rice, Saulsbury, Sher- 
man, Sumner, Vickers, and West—25. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Vice-President : ‘The question now is 
on the second section of the amendment of 
the Senator from California.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 19, nays 26. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Trumbull: “TI move to amend the bill 
by inserting the following as a new section: ” 

So. —. That all disabilities imposed by the third 
section of the fourteenth article of amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States on persons 
therein mentioned be, and the same are hereby, re- 
moved: Provided, That this act shall not appl to, 
or inany way affect or remove, the disability of any 
person included in either of the following classes, 
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namely: first, members of the Corfgress of the United 
States who withdrew therefrom and aided the rebel- 
lion; second, officers of the Army or Navy of the 
United States who, being above the age of twenty- 
one years, left said Army or Navy and aided the 
bellion. iG 

“Mr. President, that is the first section o: 
the amnesty bill as it passed the House of Rep. 
resentatives, except that I have changed th 
phraseology a little by striking out the word, 
‘all legal and political’ and simply saying ‘al 
disabilities imposed,’ which I think is bette 
phraseology ; and I have left out the secon 
section of the bill asit passed the House. This 
is the bill precisely as it passed the House for 
the removal of political disabilities, removing 
the disabilities of those and only those that 
the bill as it passed the House removed; it 
contains the same exceptions.” a 
_ Mr, Frelinghuysen: ‘ What was the second 
section?” ; : Si 

Mr. Trumbull: “The second section r 
quired the parties whose disabilities were re- 
moved to go before a court and make oath. 
I have left that out; but this removes the dis 
abilities of precisely those persons that the 
House voted to remove them from, and none 
others.” 
- Mr. Nye: “I move to add the second sec- 
tion of the House amnesty bill.” 

The Vice-President: ‘The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada to’ 
the amendment of the Senator from Illinois.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 36, nays 24; as follows: . 7 

Yras—Messrs. Alcorn, Ames, Anthony, Boreman, 
Buckingham, Caldwell, Carpenter Chandler, Clay- 
ton, Cole, Corbett, Cragin, Ferry of Michigan, Flana- — 
gan, Frelinghuysen, Gilbert, Hamlin, Harlan, Hitch- 
cock, Kellogg, Logan, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
Nye, Osborn, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Rob- 
ertson, Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Sumner, Windom, 
and Wright—36. 

Nays—Messrs. Blair, Casserly, Cooper, Davis of — 
West Virginia, Ferry of Connecticut, Goldthwaite, 
Hamilton of Maryland, Hamilton of Texas, Hill, 
Johnson, Kelly, Norwood, Ransom, Rice, Sawyer, — 
Schurz, Sprague, Stevenson, Stewart, Stockton, — 
Thurman, Br ss Trumbull, and Wilson—24, 

Axssent—Messrs. Bayard, Brownlow, Cameron, 
Conkling, Davis of Kentucky, Edmunds, Fenton, — 
Howe, Lewis, Morrill of Maine, Patterson, Sauls- 
bury, Vickers, and West—21. 


So the amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. ; 
Mr. Sumner said: ‘Mr. President, I give 
notice that should the motion of the Senator © 

from Illinois prevail, and the amnesty bill be 
fastened upon the pending measure, I shall try 
to attach a much superior and more important 
measure, which, notwithstanding what he 
says, I shall insist upon calling the civil rights — 
bill. 
Mr. Morton: “T hope this amendment will 
be voted down. If it is adopted, the effect 
will probably be to defeat this bill, upon 
which we lave been engaged some two or ~~ 
three days, and which I think it is veryim- 
portant to pass. We have had enough votes 
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of the Senate, and the experiment has been 
tried often enough for us to understand per- 
fectly well that if this amnesty amendment is 
‘passed and adopted the civil rights bill will be 
put upon it, and then the friends of amnesty 
will again vote against the whole bill, as they 
have done repeatedly. As I am anxious to 
secure the passage of this bill, which we have 
been engaged upon for two or three days, I 
hope it will not be loaded down in such a way 
as past experience shows will kill it. I there- 
fore hope that the friends of this bill in regard 
to elections will vote down this amendment.” 
- Mr. Trumbull: “I hope not. The Senate 
has never been full when we have taken a 
vote upon amnesty. The votes have been ties 
frequently. There are several members pres- 
ent who were not present before, and if those 
in favor of amnesty will stand by it we can put 
amnesty on and carry it, and can keep what is 
called civil rights, or in other words the social 
equality bill, off.” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘It will be very easy, I can 
tell my friend from Indiana, to get out of the 
difficulty that is suggested about embarrassing 
the two measures by having them together, 
because I have no doubt it is the intention of 
- the Senator from. Illinois, or some other Sen- 
ator, the moment this amendment is agreed 
to, to move to strike out the first part of the 
bill, and then we shall have amnesty alone, 
and that he thinks everybody will go for. He 
has not shown such a very strong admiration 
for this election bill during the discussion we 
~have had upon it as to lead me to suppose that 
he is desiring to strengthen it by this move- 
ment of amnesty. So that I should advise any 
Senator who really believes in the election bill 
and wants to have it become a law, however 
much he may be in favor of amnesty, to keep 
the two measures separate, when we can take 
care of them both. » 

Mr. Robertson said: ‘“‘I hope the Senator 
from Illinois will not persist in this amend- 
ment. To be consistent I shall have to vote 
against it. I have been the consistent friend 
of amnesty for over three years; but to at- 
tach it to a bill which requires only a ma- 
jority to pass would jeopardize both meas- 
ures. I voted against attaching civil rights to 
the amnesty bill for the simple reason that I 
did not think the amendment germane to the 
bill. For the same reason I propose to vote 
agains: this amnesty amendment to this bill, 
as much as Tam in favor of amnesty. I hope 
that the friends of amnesty will not vote to at- 
tach it to this measure, it not being germane 
to the bill.” 

_Mr. Sawyer, of South Carolina, said: “I 
rise for the purpose of asking a question which 
I would like to have some Senator who is 
versed in parliamentary law and other law 
answer. Suppose that the amnesty bill is at- 
tached to the bill now pending as an amend- 
ment, and that it passes both Houses of Con- 
gress and goes to the President, and the Presi- 
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dent sees fit to veto it: I want to know if the 
amnesty part of the proposition will not never- 
theless be the law ?” . 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘I say no, for one.” . 
Mr. Sawyer: “It is not necessary at all for 
the President to sign a bill granting relief from 
disabilities; that part of it is not necessary to 
go to him; but the amnesty bill is put upon 
this bill; it passes; it goes to. the President ; 
he chooses in consideration of something in 
some part of the bill to veto it; I want to 
know if the relief of disabilities is not, under 
the terms of the fourteenth amendment, still 

effected ?” 

Mr. Trumbull: ‘In reply to the Senator 
from South Carolina, I will say that it is my 
opinion that it would be effective. Ido not 
think a bill removing political disabilities need 
go to the President at all. Ithought it was 
very improper, as the Senator from Indiana 
says, to unite a two-thirds bill with a majority 
bill, and I gave that as one of the reasons for 
my course previously; but unfortunately a 
majority of the Senate did not agree with me, 
and they decided that it was proper to put 
together, and the Senator from Indiana has 
helped to put together, legislative bills and 
bills removing disabilities. Now, when he re- 
turns upon me and says that. this is inconsist- 
ent with my action, I have only to say that I 
am conforming to the regulations of the Sen- 
ate. The Senate has decided that these bills 
may go together. Of course I have to con- 
form in business to the rules adopted by the 
Senate.” 

Mr. Sawyer: ‘Now, Mr. President, I am 
for amnesty. I believe it important to the in- 
terests of this country that the disabilities 
under which a large portion of our people 
labor shall be removed. I am for the civil 
rights bill. I believe that the colored man 
should have the same right to the privileges 
which belong to citizens of the United States 
as the white man. I will go as far as the 
farthest in securing those rights to the colored 
man; but Iam not to be induced to vote to 
couple together measures, one of which can be 
passed by a mere majority and the other of 
which requires a two-thirds vote, by the threat 
of being held up to the country as opposed to 
amnesty and opposed to civil rights.” 

The Vice-President: ‘‘ The question now re- 
curs to agree to the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Trumbull), as amended by 
adding the second section of the House am- 
nesty bill.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “I move to amend the pres- 
ent amendment by adding to it the amend- 
ment just offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina.” 

The Vice-President: ‘The Senator from 
Illinois moves to amend the pending amend- 
ment by adding the so-called civil rights sec- 
tions moved by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina.”’ 

Mr. Trumbull: ‘It is known that I am op- 
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posed to this social equality bill, but I want 
to see now who is for it. I want to see 
whether the Senate is for it, or whether Sen- 
ators are simply using it to defeat amnesty. 
This will give us a direct vote on it. Let us 
see now those in fayor of this social equality 
bill. On that question I ask for the yeas and 
nays.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘And, Mr. President, I too 
shall vote against it—” 

Mr. Morton: ‘‘ Mr. President, I am a friend 
of the civil rights bill, as I have shown by a 
good many votes; but when the civil rights 
bill is offered by one of its enemies, not for 
the purpose of securing its success, but for the 
purpose of securing its defeat along with the 
defeat of the measure we have been engaged 
upon for several days, I shall vote against that 
as an amendment to the amnesty amendment, 
and I hope the bill will be passed without 
having any thing of the kind attached to it. 
It is an important bill.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: 


Yxras—Messrs. Caldwell, Clayton, Edmunds, Har- 
lan, Pomeroy, and Sprague—6, ' 

Nays—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Blair, Boreman, 
Buckingham, Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly, Cole 
Cooper, Corbett, Davis of West Virginia, Ferry o 
Connecticut, Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, Freling- 
huysen, Gilbert, Goldthwaite, Hamilton of Maryland, 
Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, Hill, Hitchcock, John- 
ston, Kellogg, Kelly, Logan, Morrill of Maine, Mor- 
rill of Vermont, Morton, Norwood, Pool, Pratt, 
Ramsey, Ransom, Rice, Robertson, Saulsbury, Saw- 

er, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Stevenson, Stockton 

umner, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, Wilson, and 
Windom—50. 

Assent — Messrs. Ames, Bayard, Brownlow, 
Chandler, Conkling, Cragin, Davis, of Kentucky, 
' Fenton, Howe, Lewis, N e, Osborn, Patterson, 

Spencer, Stewart, Vickers, West, and Wright—18, 


So the amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. 

The Vice-President: “The question recurs 
on the amendment of the Senator from II- 
linois, which is to add the amnesty proposition 
as generally known in the Senate.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 22, nays 33. ° 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Sumner: ‘‘I now send to the Chair an 
amendment which I desire to come in at the 
end of the bill. It is known as the civil rights 
bill. Itis the same that has been read just 
now.” 

_. The Vice-President: ‘‘The question is on 

the amendment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, to add the sections known in the Senate 
as the civil rights proposition.” 

Mr. Boreman, of West Virginia, said: ‘I 
move to strike out in the first section all after 
the word ‘amusement’ in the ninth line.” 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The amendment, in 
brief, is to strike from the first section of the 
civil rights bill that provision relative to 
schools and cemeteries.” 

Mr. Ferry, of Connecticut, said: ‘‘I shall vote 
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for the amendment of the Senator from West 
Virginia, because I believe from the depths of 
my inmost convictions that the passage of the 
bill of the Senator from Massachusetts, so far as 
it relates to common schools, will be the very 
destruction of the entire system of common: 
school education throughout the whole south- 
ern portion of our country, where that com- 
mon-school education is now most needed.” © 

Mr. Thurman said: ‘ When this subject 
was under discussion before, I called upon the 
Senator from Massachusetts to point out some 
provision in the Constitution that authorized 
Congress to pass such a bill as this; I never 
have received an answer to that question yet. 
I never have found anybody who could point 
out one single line of the Constitution that 
gives Congress authority to pass such a meas- 
ure as this. 

. ‘Now, sir, since that debate took place, 
wish to say to the Senate that the very ques- 
tion has been before the Supreme Court of my 
State, composed of five judges, every one of 
whom is a Republican, the question whether 
the law of Ohio requiring the schools for col- 
ored children and white children to be kept 
separate is constitutional or not; whether it 
is a violation of any provision of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and that court 
has just decided, by a unanimous vote, that 
that law violates no provision whatever of the 
Constitution of the United States, nor any law — 
of Congress passed in pursuance of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. If that decision 
be sound, and of its soundness I do not think 
any good lawyer can doubt for a moment, 
there is an end of all pretence of constitutional 
foundation for this bill. 

‘‘The question was made in that court di- 
rectly on an application to the court for a 
mandamus to compel the directors of a school — 
for whites—a public school supported by pub- 
lic money—to receive the child of a colored 
man living within the school district. It.was_ 
a question which the colored people made, — 
The father did not send his child to the colored 
school, but demanded his admission into the — 
white school. He, being a resident of the 
school district, a tax-payer there, made the 
demand for the purpose of trying the question, 
and applied to the Supreme Court for a man- 
damus to compel the directors to receive the © 
child; and the court, by a unanimous vote, 
decided to refuse the mandamus, on the ground 
stated in a learned and able opinion, that the 
law of Ohio which excludes that child from 
that school violates no provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or of any law 
of Congress passed in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution.” ; 

Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, said: ‘‘I have voted, 
I believe, on several occasions to unite the am- 
nesty bill and the civil rights bill so called. I 
did so under the impression that perhaps it 
was the wisest and best method of progressing 
in our legislation, I am, however, satisfied 
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that I voted wrongly, and I now mean to vote 
for each measure separately, and to keep the 


one distinct from the other on every occasion ~ 


when they are presented here for our action. 


I shall say nothing of the motives of Senators 


who offer the amendments. 


The effect is vi- 
cious in connecting them in any way at all; and 


- from this time on I propose to vote to keep 


each of these measures distinct by itself, and 


to vote upon each by itself.” 
Mr. Sherman: ‘I rose at the same moment 


with the Senator from Maine to appeal to the 
Senator from Massachusetts to withdraw this 


amendment. I feel precisely like the Senator 


_ from Maine so far as the adding of this propo- 


‘sition to whatever bill is proposed in the Sen- 


ate is concerned. The bill now pending is a 
bill that relates to elections, to guard the pu- 
rity of elections. It is a bill that seems to me 
in the interest of that great object, with very 
little, perhaps no political significance in it, 
none that I can see. The bill that is now pro- 
posed as an amendment is entirely different, 
upon a different subject-matter.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘I know the sincerity with 
which the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Sherman) 
has supported the civil rights bill, and how 
effectively he has done it; I also know his 
familiarity with the rules of both Houses, and 
I cannot listen to his appeal without feeling its 
force. I see that by attaching the civil rights 
bill to the pending measure it does not obtain 
the advantage in the House of Representatives 
which it would have had if attached to the 
other measure which was under consideration 
two or three days ago. Therefore, yielding to 
his appeal, and also to the suggestions of other 
friends in the Chamber, I now withdraw the 
amendment.” 

Mr. Morton: “TI desire to amend the first 
section of the bill by adding after the amend- 
ment originally proposed by the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Hamilton) so that the proviso will 
read: ” 

_ Provided, That no compensation shall be allowed 
to the supervisors herein authorized to be appointed, 
excant those authorized to be appointed by the act to 


which this is an amendment, in cities having twenty 
thousand inhabitants or more. 


“T will merely explain how this amendment 
becomes necessary. When the Senator from 
Texas offered his amendment, which was ac- 
cepted, it was understood that it did not affect 
the compensation authorized by the original 
bill to those supervisors appointed in cities 
having twenty thousand inhabitants or more, 
but on examination of the amendment it was 
found that in effect it repealed the second sec- 
tion of the original bill, so that all supervisors, 
even those in the cities, will be appointed un- 
der the provision of this bill—this bill taking 
the place of the other. Therefore, to save the 
compensation of those supervisors to be ap- 
pointed in cities, it is necessary to adopt this 
amendment. It is simply to carry out the will 
of the Senate as before expressed by a vote.” 
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The Presiding Officer: ‘The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Indiana.” 

The result was announced—yeas 387, nays 18. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Casserly: ‘I move another amendment, 


to insert the following additional section :”’ 


Sxo. —. That no person shall be appointed under 
this act as supervisor of election who is not at the 
time of his appointment a qualified voter of the elec- 
tion district or voting precinct for which he is ap- 
pointed. No person shall be appointed deputy-mar- 
shal under this act or the acts to which this is amen- 
datory who is not a qualified voter at the time of his 
appointment in the precinct where he resides. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Spencer, of Alabama, said: ‘I move to 
amend by inserting the word ‘county’ before 
the word ‘ election,’ so as to require him to be 
a resident of ‘the county, election district, or 
precinct.’ ” 

Mr. Kellogg, of Louisiana, said: ‘‘I move to 
insert ‘ parish’ as well as county.” 

Mr. Spencer: “I accept that amendment.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama, 
as modified.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, and was read the third time. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘* The question is on 
the passage of the bill.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Cald- 
well, Carpenter, Clayton, Cole, Corbett, Cragin, Ed- 
munds, Ferry of Mic igan, Flanagan, Frelin shuysen, 
Hamlin, Howe, Kellogg, Logan, Morrill o aine, 
Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Pomeroy, 


Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, 
Bueno; Stewart, West, Wilson, Windom, and Wright 

Nays—Messrs. Alcorn, Blair, Casserly, Cooper 
Davis of West Virginia, Goldthwaite, Hamilton of 
Maryland, Hamilton of Texas, Johnston, Kelly, 
Norwood, Ransom, Sprague, Stephenson, Stockton, 
Thurman, and Trumbull—17. 

Axssrent—Messrs. Bayard, Brownlow, Buckingham, 
Cameron, Chandler, onklin, Davis of Kentucky, 
Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut, Gilbert, Harlan, Hill, 
Hitchcock, Lewis, Patterson, Robertson, Saulsbury, 
Schurz, Sumner, Tipton, and Vickers—21. 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. Kellogg: “I move to amend the title 
by inserting at the end of the title the words 
‘ approved the 28th of February, 1871.’ ” 

The amendment to the title was agreed to, 
so as to make it read: “A bill to amend an 
act entitled ‘ An act to amend an act approved 
May 31, 1870, entitled ‘“‘ An act to enforce the 
rights of citizens of the United States to vote 
in the several States of the Union, and for 
other purposes,” ’ approved February 28, 
1871.” 


In the House, on May 30th, the bill above 
was taken up, 

The question was put upon suspending the 
rules and passing the bill, and resulted as 
follows : 
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Yxras—Messrs. Ames, Averill, Banks, Barry, Be- 
atty, Beveridge, Bigby, Bingham, Buckley, Buffin- 
ton, Burchard, bur ett, Benjamin F, Butler, Rod- 
erick R. Butler, Clarke, Coburn, Coghlan, Conger, 
Cotton, Darrall, De Large, Dicke onnan, Duell, 
Dunnell, Eames, Elliott, Charles Foster, Wilder D. 
Foster, Frye, Hale, Halsey, Harmer, George E. Har- 
ris, Havens, Haw oY ae Gerry W. Hazelton, 
John W. Hazelton, Hill, elley, Ketcham, Killinger, 
Lamport, Lansing, Lowe, Lynch, Maynard, McCrary, 
McGrew, McJunkin, McKee Mercur, Merriam, Mon- 
roe, Moore Morey. Leonard, Myers,-Orr, Packard, 
Packer, Palmer, saac C. Parker, Peck, Pendleton, 
Perce, Poland, Prindle, Rainey, Ellis H. Roberts, 
Rusk, Sargent, Sawyer, Sessions, Shanks, Sheldon, 
Shellabarger, Shoemaker, H. Boardman Smith, 
John A. Smith, Thomas J. Speer, Sprague, Stark- 
weather, Stevenson, Stoughton, Strong, Bypher, 
Washington Townsend, Turner, Twichell, Phat 
Wakeman, Walden Waldron, Wallace, Walls, 
Whitely, Willard, Williams of Indiana, Jeremiah M. 
Wilson, and John T, Wilson—101. 

Nays—Messrs. Ambler, Archer, Arthur, Barnum, 
Beck, Bell, Biggs, Bird, Austin Blair, James G, 
Blair, Braxton, Bright, Brooks, Caldwell, Campbell, 
Carroll, Comingo, Conner, Crebs, Critcher, Cross- 

‘land, Dox, Du Bose, Duke, Eldredge, Ely Finkeln- 
burg, Forker, Henry D. Foster, Garrett Getz, Gid- 
dings, Golladay, Goodrich, Haldeman ‘Hambleton, 
Hancock, Handley, Hanks, Harper John T. Harris, 
Hay, Hereford, Herndon, Hibbard, Holman, Kellogg, 
Lamison, Lewis, Manson, 


Kendall, Kerr, King, 

Marshall McClelland, McCormick, McHenry, MeIn- 

tyre, MeNeely, Merrick, Mitchell, Morgan, Niblack, 
osea W. Parker, Potter, Price, Randall, Read, Ed- 


ward Y. Rice, John M. Rice, Ritchie, William R. 
Roberts, Robinson, Sion H. Rogers, Roosevelt, Sho- 
ber, Slater, Slocum, Sloss, R. Milton Speer, Stevens, 
Storm, Sutherland Swann, Terry, Frathill, Van 
Trump, Vaughan, ‘Waddell, Warren, Wells, Whit- 
thorne, Williams of New York, Winchester, Wood, 


and Young—96. 
Acker, Adams, Barber, 


Not Vorryve—Messrs. 
Boles, Cobb, Cox, Creely, Crocker, Davis, Dawes, 


7. 
Farnsworth, Farrell, Garfield, Giiffith, Hoar, Hoo- 
per, Houghton, Kinsella, Leach, McKinne , Benja- 
min F. Meyers, gg 2 Fm Negley, Aaron F. Perry, 
Eli Perry, Peters, Platt, Porter, John Rogers, Sco- 
field, Seeley, Sherwood, Worthington C. Smith, 
Snapp, Snyder, Stowell, St. John, Taffe, Thomas, 
Dwight Townsend, Upson, Voorhees, and Wheeler 


So (two-thirds not voting in favor thereof) 
the rules were not suspended, 

A similar motion was made on June 7th, and 
lost—yeas 56, nays 89, not voting 95. The 
bill was then presented in the Senate under a 
new aspect. 


In the Senate, on June 7th, Mr. Kellogg, of 
Louisiana, moving to amend the appropriation 
bill then under consideration, said: ‘‘I move 
to amend the bill by inserting after the word 
‘ dollars,’ at the end of line ninety-nine on 
page 5, the following words,” etc., etc. 

Mr. Hamilton, of Maryland: “I raise the 
question of order on that amendment.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The Senator from 
Maryland will state his point of order.” 

Mr. Hamilton of Maryland: “It is underta- 
king—I will not use a harsh term—surrepti- 
tiously on an appropriation bill to get in some 
of the gravest legislation that has ever charac- 
terized the action of Congress, in my judg- 
ment, It is a proposition to reénact the elec- 
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tion law which we had before us some time 
since, and which is now before the House of 
Representatives for their consideration. J] 
maintain that it is not in order, and I raise the 
question of order against it.” “a 

Mr. Edmunds and Mr. Conkling: 
out of order.” ae 

Mr. Hamilton, of Maryland: “I raise the 
question of order under the rule.” a 

Mr. Kellogg: ‘‘It is clearly in order.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘“‘ The text appropri- 
ates money—”’ ae 

Mr. Casserly: “I ask my friend from Mary- 
land to withdraw his point for a moment. 
The difficulty about the amendment is that 
except to those who have seen it before it was 
offered it is nearly impossible to understand 
the drift of it. It is evidently an elaborate 
amendment as well as an extended one. IT 
should say the proper course to take with it 
would be to pass it over for the present, and 
let it be printed, so that we can see it to-mor- 
row and understand the bearing of it.” e 

Mr. Kellogg: “I will state to the Senator 
that I have taken the precaution to have it 
printed, and I have here a number of copies” 
of it.’ ,. 

Mr. Edmunds: “I wish to ask the Senator 
from Louisiana whether this is in substance 
the same bill that passed the Senate the other ~ 
day ?.” : a 

Mr. Kellogg: ‘Yes, sir.” eae q 

Mr. Casserly: “I ask the Senator from — 
Louisiana to let his amendment be passed over 
for the present, and that his printed copies be © 
distributed, so that it can be examined.” 

Mr. Kellogg: “No, sir; I decline to pass it — 
over.” 

‘The Presiding Officer: ‘‘The Chair under- — 
stands that the Senator from California asks — 
the Senator from Louisiana to pass the amend- 
ment over for the present.” 

Mr. Kellogg: “I decline to do so.” 7 
Mr. Casserly: ‘‘ I make the request in order 
that the printed amendment may be examined — 
by Senators. It is impossible either to raise a 
point of order or to discuss intelligently an 
amendment which nobody has seen, although 

it seems the Senator has had it printed.” 

Mr. Kellogg: “I decline to pass it over. I 
have given notice of it.” 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Anthony, of Rhode 
Island): ‘‘The Chair will rule on the point of 
order. The Chair issomewhat under the diffi- — 
culty of the Senator from California of not pre- 
cisely understanding how the amendment would 
read; but understanding that it applies to the 
‘act of February 28, 1871, or any acts amend- 
atory thereof or supplementary thereto,’ the 
Chair thinks it comes clearly within the rule 
as decisions have been made to-day and here- 
tofore. It directly relates to the money ap- 
propriated in the bill.” 

Mr. Thurman: “TI appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. That, I believe, is debatable.” 

Mr, Edmunds; ‘For fiye minutes,” 


“It is not 
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The Presiding Officer: “It is debatable un- 
der the five-minutes rule.” ' 

Mr. Thurman: “I do not understand that 
to be the case.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘ This question un- 
doubtedly grows out of the amendment, and 
is covered by the rules as to it.” 

Mr. Hamilton, of Maryland: “This amend- 
ment is a breach of the understanding.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘Totally and absolutely. 
Where is this amendment offered? Where is 
it to come in?” 

Mr. Kellogg: ‘The Secretary will read it 
for the edification of the Chamber.” 

Mr. Conkling: ‘On page 5.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘I want to know where it is 
to come in.” 

_ The Presiding Officer: ‘“ After line ninety- 
nine, on page 5.” 

Mr. Kellogg: “‘ After the word ‘dollars’ in 
that line. That section has been amended by 
the addition of ‘ $200,000’ after ‘$300,000.’ ” 

Mr. Edmunds: “No; the word ‘dollars’ 
stands in the print just as it does in the amend- 
ment, and the ‘$200,000’ comes in before 
‘dollars.’ ” 

Mr. Kellogg: ‘Precisely; the word ‘dol- 
lars’ is at the end of the sentence, and my 
amendment is to follow that word.” 

Mr. Thurman: “ Mr. President, if this is not 
legislation, then nothing can be legislation.” 

Mr. Stewart, of Nevada: “The Chair has 
ruled it out of order.” 

Mr. Thurman: “No, he has not; -he has 
ruled it in order. The law asit now stands 
applies this election law simply to cities and 
towns having twenty thousand inhabitants 
and upward, and I understand the Chair to 
rule that this amendment, which extends that 
election law over the whole United States, 
every hamlet in it,is in order. It is a law 
now confined simply to the cities of the United 
States having twenty thousand inhabitants and 
upward, and I understand that under a rule 
which prohibits any thing like legislation, any 
thing that is not germane to the bill, the 
Chair decides that this law can be extended 
over the entire United States. Sir, if that can 
be done, your rule is worth nothing at all. 

_ “T should like to know how it is that this 
amendment comes here printed at the Govern- 
ment Printing-Office; how it is that it comes 
here in this shape. Has it passed through a 
caucus? Has it been resolved that it shall be 
placed on this bill in direct violation of your 
rule? How is it that this thing comes here in 
this way? 

_ “Sir, nothing can be clearer in the world— 
I say it with all due respect to the Chair— 
than that this is a plain and direct violation of 
your rule, and your rule is worth nothing if 
this can be admitted. Upon what principle, 
pray, is it that this amendment is to be admit- 
ted? Because there is in the bill a provision 
for enforcing an existing law, because there is 
@ provision making an appropriation to exe- 
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cute an existing law? Is that the ground? 
Under that pretence, can you extend a law 
which now applies only to cities of twenty 
thousand inhabitants and upward over the 
whole United States, into every hamlet in the 
United States? Is that the construction you 
put upon your rule? If so, I should like to 
know when you expect an appropriation bill 
to be carried through. When is it that you © 
will expect to pass an appropriation bill? 
What is there that cannot be made in order 
if thisis in order? Of what use is your rule 
if this amendment is in order? Of no use 
whatsoever. 

‘Sir, I wish to see whether this thing has 
been agreed upon; I wish to know whether a 
caucus has been held upon it; I wish to know 
how it is that this thing comes here printed at . 
the Government Printing Office; I wish to 
know how it stands; and for the purpose of 
trying that question I move to lay that amend- 
ment on the table.” 

Mr. Oasserly said: ‘* Mr. President, this is a 
most unexpected proceeding. A rule was 
brought in here, the precise purpose of which 
was to confine appropriation bills to their le- 
gitimate objects. Thatrule has been enforced 
with the greatest rigor, and in some cases, as 
it seemed to me, beyond the just meaning of 
it or the interests of the public service. And 
now, sir, on Friday night, there being but one 
full day more left of this session, this amend- 
ment is brought in here by the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

“Now, sir, here is an amendment which 
takes up a bill of very great gravity, which 
has always excited much discussion, and ex- 
tends it all over the United States. 

“It is impossible for me to discuss this 
amendment, for obviousreasons. The Senator 
from Louisiana, who once before brought a 
measure in here and succeeded in getting it 
to a committee unknown to the great majority 
of the Senate, is the putative father of this 
amendment. He has brought it here printed, 
and I desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate and of the country to this fact: that hav- 


ing brought it here printed, he refused my re- 


spectful request to allow it to be passed over 
until his printed copies could be read. I am 
sorry the Senator is not in his place, for he 
would then hear what I have to say. I have 
never known such a proceeding on the part of 
any Senator, in the greatest heat of debate in 
the Senate, during my time. It would be im- 
possible for me or anybody to examine this 
amendment except by a debate brought about 
on a course of verbal amendments. Five min- 
utes will not be sufficient to enable me to 
understand it. Five minutes will not enable 
any Senator who has not been in the secret to 
understand it. 

“Sir, the rule adopted by the Senate is to 
be construed by its object, and construed by 
its object nothing is more plain than that this 
amendment is a violation of the rule, It is 
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legislation. It is not legislation that ‘relates 
directly to the appropriation’ inthe bill. The 
legislation which relates directly to the appro- 
priation in the bill is the legisation -which is 
specified in the bill. What is that legislation? 
It is ‘the act of February 28, 1871, or any acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto.’ 
What doesthatmean? Itdoes not mean other 
acts that may be passed after this bill was 
brought in, but it means the acts that were in 
existence when this bill was brought before the 
Senate.” 

Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky, said: ‘ Mr. 
President, the success of our legislation de- 
pends on understanding the rules and a strict 
observance of them. I understand the Chair 
to decide that this amendment is in order.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘The Chair has so 
decided, and an: appeal therefrom has been 
taken and is now pending.” 

Mr. Stevenson: ‘“ Now, sir, I wish to say 

to the Chair and to the Senate that our pres- 
ent rule provides that ‘no amendment to any 
such bill,’ an appropriation bill, ‘making legis- 
lative provisions, other than such as directly 
relate to the appropriations contained in the 
bill, shall be received.’ The question occurs, 
then, does this amendment apply to any ap- 
propriation in this bill? It is proposed as an 
amendment to the clause making an appro- 
‘priation ‘for defraying the expenses of the 
courts of the United States, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; for jurors and witnesses, 
and expenses of suits in which the United 
States are concerned, of prosecutions for of- 
fences committed against the United States; 
for the safe-keeping of prisoners, and for the 
expenses which may be incurred in the en- 
forcement of the act relative to the rights of 
citizens to vote, of February 28, 1871.’ 

“Now, it is proposed in this appropriation 
bill to change a whole section of law. If this 
amendment is adopted, it is reforming and 
amending a legislative bill which has already 
passed this House. It is moved, in other 
words, to strike out ‘city or town’ wherever 
those words occur in the election law of Con- 
gress, and insert provisions making that law 
applicable to the whole country; and we are 
confined to five-minutes debates on a ques- 
tion of this sort. This shows, as I conceive, 

that, in the adoption of the five-minutes rule, 
the Senate had no possible conception that an 
‘amendment such as this could be passed. In 
addition to that, you propose to strike out the 
words ‘circuit judge,’ upon which there was 
such a debate in the Senate, and to insert the 
words ‘district judge,’ and that in an appro- 
priation bill limited to five-minutes. debate, 
and sprung upon the Senate when no man had 
any conception that such an amendment could 
be offered. 

“Tf such an amendment as this is in order, 
I cannot well conceive what amendment pos- 
sibly would not be in order. We are not only 
restrained from all the privileges of debate on 
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this question, but absolutely thé most stringent — 
election law, which operates on the suffrage, — 
the very vitality of free institutions, is to be — 
affected by inconsistent and unexpected amend- — 
ments like this, and the Senate are to be de- 
prived of all discussion upon them. Why, the 
Chair remembers that when this election law 
was considered before it occupied hours and 
hours; it elicited a discussion of days, and 
well it might, because it strikes at the very 
vitality of free institutions, which is the right 
of the people to vote; and now, upon an ap- 

propriation bill, this election law is wholly 
changed, striking out ‘ circuit judges,’ extend-— 
ing the operation of that law from ‘cities’ 
to ‘counties and parishes’; and we are re- 
quired under a five-minutes debate to vote 
upon it.” . 

The Presiding Officer: ‘“‘ The Chair will state — 
what he understands to be the question. It is, _ 
Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the — 
judgment of the Senate? And the Chair 
thinks that that decision, until it is reversed, — 
is the decision and is binding, and if it is not — 
reversed it must stand.” a 

Mr. Conkling, of New York: “Mr. Presi- — 
dent, I shall move that this appeal lie on the 
table. I believe, according to everybody’scon- — 
struction of the rule, that will bring the Sen- 
ate to a vote. Before submitting that motion, 
however, I beg to say one word in reply to © 
the numerous speeches which have been made 
assailing the ruling of the Chair. The rule 
is: ‘and no amendment to any such bill mak- 
ing legislative provisions’ shall be in order 
‘other than such as directly relate to the ap- 
propriations contained in the bill.’ Turning 
to the bill I find:” 

For the safe keeping of prisoners; and for the 
expenses which may be incurred in the enforcement 
of the act of February 28, 1871, to enforce the rights 
of citizens to vote, or any acts amendatory thereof, 
or supplementary thereto, $3,000,000. 

“What is the argument of those who deny 
the decision of the Chair? It is that the 
amendment is not legislation directly’ relating 
to this. How can that be argued? Has it 
ever been pretended that to be within this rule 
one must move to increase or diminish the 
appropriation? Notatall. The rule expressly 
tolerates general legislation, with no restric- 
tion save one, namely, that it relates—what 
relates? That the general legislation relates 
to the appropriation in question.” 

Mr. Thurman: “If the Senator’s argument 
is right, we can move to amend all the laws in 
regard to life-saving stations, for this bill re- 
lates to them. I can move the steamboat bill 
as an amendment to this bill.” - 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘The question is, 
shall this appeal lie on the table?” 

The result was announced as follows: 
Yras—Messrs. Alcorn, Ames, Boreman, Bucking- 
ham, Caldwell, Carpenter, Chandler Cole, Conkling, — 
Corbett, Cragin, Edmunds, Ferry of Michigan, Flan- 
agan, Frelinghu sen, Harlan, Howe, Kellogg, Mor- 
rill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Nye, 
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pemetey Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Sawyer, and Win- 
Sn — Moners, Bayard, Blair, Casserly, Cooper, 
Fenton, Hamilton of Maryland, Hamilton of Texas, 
Hill, Johnston, phir Norwood, Ransom, Saulsbury, 
Schurz, Sprague, Stevenson, Stockton, Thurman, 
Tipton, Trum ull, Vickers, and West—22. 
sent—Messrs. Anthony, Brownlow, Cameron, 
Clayton, Davis of Kentucky, Davis of West Virginia, 
Ferry of Connecticut, Gilbert, Goldthwaite, Hamlin, 
Hitcheock, Lewis, Logan, Osborn, Patterson, Rice, 
Robertson, Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, Sum- 
ner, Wilson, and Wright—24. 

So the appeal was ordered to lie on the table. 
_ Mr. Thurman: ‘I move to indefinitely post- 
pone the bill. 

“Mr. President, nothing that has happened 
since I have had a seat in the Senate has given 
me more surprise and more pain than the vote 
which has just been taken. I did suppose 
that the rule which was adopted by the Sen- 
ate, and which we unanimously applied to this 
bill, relying upon what we supposed to be its 
fair, honest, and well-understood meaning, 
would not be extended in a way that this vote 
indicates, extended in a way that takes every 
Senator on this floor who votes against the ex- 
tension, not only by surprise, but creates in his 
mind unaffected astonishment. What is the 
principle that has this moment been deter- 
mined by the Senate? Why, sir, it is that 
you may amend any law on the statute-book 
in reference to which there is any appropria- 
tion made in this bill; amend it indefinitely ; 
amend it without limit; go over almost the 
whole statute-book of the United States, be- 
cause there is an appropriation for executing 
that law. Sir, let us see what it is. 

‘The first appropriation in this bill is under 
the head of ‘the Treasury Department,’ and 
relates to life-saving stations. Now, sir, if 
this decision to which the Senate has just come 
be the ‘true ruling, the true interpretation of 
this rule, then we can amend by this bill all 
the laws in relation to life-saving stations. 
Then comes the ‘reyenue-cutter service,’ and 
you may go on and amend all the laws in rela- 
tion to that service. Then, sir, comes the 
‘marine hospital service ;’ you may amend all 
the laws in relation to that service. Then 
comes ‘loans and Treasury notes and national 
currency,’ and you may amend the entire 
national bank law, and all this under a 
five-minutes rule of debate, and you may 
amend all the laws in relation to the issue of 
greenbacks, and limit the debate to five min- 
utes. Then comes ‘detection and punishment 
of counterfeiting,’ and under that you may 
amend all tbe criminal laws on the statute- 
book in relation to the crime of counterfeiting. 
Then comes ‘the contingent expenses of the 
Senate,’ and you may amend all the laws in 
relation to them. Then comes the ‘judiciary,’ 
and you may amend every judicial act upon 
the statute-book, every one from the act of 
1789 down to this day, and limit debate to five 
minutes —the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, the jurisdiction of the circuit court, the 
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jurisdiction of the district court, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Claims, the jurisdiction of 
the courts of the District of Columbia, the 
writ of habeas corpus, every thing that apper- 
tains to the judiciary, every statute passed 
since the foundation of the Government is 
open to amendment or repeal, and that is under 
a debate limited to five minutes, under this 
ruling which has just been made by fhe Sen- 
ate! Thatis the truth about it. Why, sir, I 
would a thousand times rather have the previ- 
ous question of the House of Representatives 
than this. 

“Sir, Senators may smile as much as they 
please ; they may think this is a very smart 
trick—no, I will not use the word ‘trick,’ for 
it is not. respectful ; they may think this is very 
sharp practice; that this is a very acute thing 
on the part of the majority that has power to 
do what it pleases. But I say itis not good 
faith. Isay it is not a fair interpretation of 
this rule. I say it is a ruling which makes the 
rule absolutely nugatory for the purposes for 
which it was adopted, absolutely so. Worse 
than all that, Mr. President, it is a rple that 
utterly stifles every thing like debate, and 
that upon the most important questions which 
can concern the Senate or the American peo- 
ple. Why, sir, is it so that, whenever an ap- 
propriation is made to execute an existing law, 
you can move as an amendment under this 
rule, and limit debate to five minutes, any 
amendment whatsoever of that law? If that. 
is the case, I pray to know whether there is 
any freedom of debate left in this body? Sir, 
we had better stop all debate at once, if that 
is the case. 

‘“‘T say to Senators, beware before you adopt 
such a rule as this. There was atime when 
the Republican party marched to victory with 
‘free speech’ upon its banners. There was a 
time when it claimed that in every part of this 
country there should be free speech. There 
was a time when the silencing of voices and 
preventing the utterance of the thoughts of 
even the smallest minority was considered a 
crime against humanity, and a crime against 
the Constitution of the country. But now, in 
the highest legislative Chamber of the country, 
we find a rule that stifles free speech utterly, 
and places the whole body of the statute law 
of the land at the mercy of a numerical major- 
ity of the Senate, without any debate whatso- 
ever on the merits of the proposition to mod- 
ify or to repeal it. Isay it will not do to talk 
about free speech any more. You had better 
say at once, with Napoleon I., ‘I hate phrase- 
mongers.’ You had better at once adopt the 
logic of the Senator from Michigan (Mr Chan- 
dler) the other day, who hates all ‘ o-ra-tors,’ as 
he calls them, despises every thing like 
speech; establish military rule; have no dis- 
cussion; discussions are always hostile to 
tyranny. There never was a tyrant yet who 
loved discussion ; there never was one yet who 
did not frown down debate. 
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“In perfect good faith, without one single 
word of objection from any member on this 
floor, we agreed to the application of this five- 
minutes rule to this bill; but never did any 
one suppose that that rule, which heretofore 
has been properly and strictly construed, was 
to be so interpreted, that the whole body of 
the statute law of the United States was open 
to be repealed, amended, or modified, by way 
of amendment to this appropriation bill, and 
that debate on it was to be limited to five min- 
utes. Why, sir, every law, the law to enforce 
the fourteenth amendment, the law to enforce 
the fifteenth amendment, civil rights, every 
thing may be altered, changed, amended, or re- 
pealed, under this ruling that has been made, 
and every Senator limited to five minutes. I 
do pray that the Senate will reconsider what 
it has done before it establishes such a rule of 
despotism, utterly destructive of free debate in 
the American Senate.” 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, said: ‘‘ Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from Ohio 
for the word he has just uttered. He said 
that, under the ruling of the Chair, the bill 
for civil rights would be in order. Iso under- 
stood him.” 

Mr. Thurman: “ Certainly.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘He now says ‘ certainly,’ and 
I agree with him. The act which it is pro- 
posed to amend is entitled ‘An act to enforce 
the rights of citizens of the United States to 
vote in the several States of this Union, and for 
other purposes,’ and one ef its sections, section 
eighteen, is as follows: ” 

That the act to protect all persons in the United 
States in their civil rights, and furnish the means of. 
their vindication, passed April 9, 1866, is hereby re- 
enacted, and sections sixteen and seventeen thereof 


shall be in force, according to the provisions of said 
act. 


** Now, sir, I have nothing to say of the 
ruling of the Chair, or the question of order 
which the Senator has so ably debated. I ac- 
cept the ruling of the Chair; I follow it; I ap- 
ply it logically, and I adopt the ‘illustration 
afforded by the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio, when he said that it covered the civil 
rights bill. I thank him for teaching us that 
word. It does cover the civil rights bill, and 
I now insist that the civil rights bill shall at 
last find hospitality in this Chamber. Long 
enough has it been played with and paltered 
with. Now, at last, I insist upon a vote. I 
move, sir, at the end of the pending amend- 
ment to insert as follows:” 

Also, that the act above mentioned be further sup- 
plemented and amended by adding the following 
provisions. 

“Then follows what is known familiarly as 
the civil rights bill, being a bill well known 
in this Chamber, carefully drawn by myself, 
much amended, debated, and this has all the 
last emendations,”’ 

Mr. Thurman: ‘ And none of the emascula- 
tions ?” 
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Mr. Sumner: ‘‘ None of the emasculations ; 
it is the pure article.” . 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Pomeroy in the © 
chair): ‘‘It is the duty of the Chair to remind ~ 
Senators that the motion now pending is to 
indefinitely postpone the bill.” > 

Mr. Casserly said: “Sir, I listened- with 
amazement and with sorrow to the decision 
of the Chair. There is not a justice’s court in 
the country where such a decision upon a 
similar law with this would be made; or if 
made, where it would not be torn into shreds — 
in fifteen minutes by any lawyer that was ever 
qualified to argue about ten dollars. Why, — 
sir, it proceeds upon a theory that is essential- 
ly false and unfounded in itself, namely, that — 
because an appropriation in a bill refers to a 
law which has created a subject for that ap- 
propriation to act upon, therefore you can in- 
troduce any sort of amendment to reach that 
bill. That is the proposition. ~ 

“Why, sir, what is the object of an appro- 
priation bill? It is not to make a new law; 
it is as to the expenditure of money. An ap- 
propriation bill must have, before it can be 
drawn even, subjects of expenditure already 
created by law. .In other words, there must 
be laws on the statute-book providing for such 
and such things, which require expenditure’ to 
carry them out, in the first place. : Then you 
make your appropriation. bill for the purpose 
of appropriating the amounts of money neces- 
sary to satisfy those expenditures. The de- 
cision made here to-night amounts to this, 
neither more nor less, that because there may 
be one to twenty or two hundred appropri- 
ations in your bill that relate to the law cre- 
ating the subject of that expenditure, therefore 
you have the right upon that view of the case, 
which is a necessary view, there can be no 
appropriation bill without it, to amend these 
laws creating that subject of expenditure in- 
definitely. The appropriation bill becomes, 
therefore, the omnibus of the whole legisla- 
tion of the session. Under this rule, intended 
to restrict an appropriation bill to its just and 
proper function of applying the means for 
carrying out subjects of expenditure created 
by other laws, you may amend every law in 
regard to the subject of expenditures, in re- 
gard to which an appropriation is stated in the 
bill. 

“ And now, sir, at the end of the session, 
within two legislative days of the adjourn- 
ment, or less than two, all the controversies 
over your Ku-klux bill and your bill for regu- 
lating the elections by your bayonets in this 
year of grace 1872, when the head of your 
Government and the head of your armies is a 
candidate for reélection—those measures, and 
others no worse and no better, are brought in 
here to be fought over and thrust through 
Congress at this session over the back of an 
appropriation bill. What a spectacle for a 
great majority party in Congress to present to 
the country and to the world! And to do that 
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you overturn your own plain rule; you take 
advantage of a decision of which all I have to 
say is that I do not envy the making of it; I 
- wonder at it, rather; and besides all that, an 
attempt to debate the fitness of that decision, 
an attempt to point out its manifest error, an 
attempt to expose its utter unfitness for appli- 
cation to the business of this session or of any 


session of the Senate, according to any par- 


 jiamentary rules, was cut off by a motion to 
_ lay upon the table.” 
Mr. Stockton, of New Jersey, said: ‘¢ Mr. 
_ President, there never has been any rule in the 
Senate of the United States requiring that an 
amendment should be germane to the bill. 
There is no such parliamentary rule, and there 
is no rule of the Senate, let me remind the 
Chair, which requires a Senator to be perti- 
nent and germane. Both of those matters are 
trusted to the discretion of Senators, and it is 
presumed they will not exercise that discretion 
- improperly. There is not and never has been, 
I repeat, a rule in the Senate confining Sen- 
ators to amendments which are germane, and 
there is no rule either controlling or limiting 
debate, so that it is respectful and proper. 
But, in order to facilitate business at the close 
of the session, for the benefit of a majority of 
the Senate, for their convenience, as a public 
and patriotic duty, the minority of this body 
voluntarily submitted to have themselves 
bound. It was provided that debate should 
be limited to five minutes. But no Senator on 
this side of the Chamber, and very few Sen- 
ators on the other, would have voted to limit 
debate to five minutes. I can speak of Sen- 
ator after Senator on the other side of the 
Chamber, thin as their seats now are at this 
time of night, who never would have voted to 
limit debate to five minutes if you had not 
introduced this other principle, this saving 
clause, that nothing should be put upon an ap- 
propriation bill that was not germane to the 
bill. You did that deliberately. You ap- 
pealed to the minority, you appealed to your- 
selves; you said: ‘Never, never will we gag 
the Senate; never will we deny you the privi- 
lege of speaking on any public question, or 
any legislation making any. great change in 
the laws of this land; that we do not propose 
to do; but, while we ask you to limit debate 
to five minutes, we say we will not offer an 
amendment, nor permit one to be offered, that 
interferes with the general legislation of the 
country, which is not (to use my short term, 
for I shall be more definite directly) germane 
to the bill.’ That was the contract stated in 
the rule, and those were the only terms on 
which the American Senate, on both sides of 
the Chamber, ever could have been induced 
uf permit the adoption of that five-minutes 
rule. 

““ Now, sir, let me turn for a moment to the 
language of that rule:” 


Fesolved, That during the present session it shall 
be in order at any time to move a recess— 
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“That was one change— 

and Sehren an appropriation bill, to move to con- 
fine debate on amendments thereto to five minutes 
by any Senator on the pending motion, and such 
motions shall be decided without debate. 

“There is another gag. What was the con- 
sideration? What was the consideration that 
would. have induced Senators on the other 
side who have long been members of this body, 
and who glory in its privileges, which are sel- 
dom abused, to agree to such arule? What 
was the consideration you offered to us and 
offered to your own members? To facilitate 
public business, to help you through, we agreed 
to the limitation of five minutes, we agreed 
that the motion could be made without debate, 
and you said this:” . 

And no amendment to any such bill making legis- 
lative provisions other than such as directly relate 
to the appropriations contained in the bill shall be 
received, 

‘*T used the word ‘germane.’ Under this 
rule a matter of legislation has been intro- 
duced, a proposition which is admitted to be 
legislation, a proposition which the Chair it- 
self admits to be legislation, but, as the Chair 
said, ‘legislation which relates to an appropri- 
ation.’ It appropriates nothing, and is de- 
fended on that ground by its advocates, and it 
is decided that it is legal because it appropri- 
ates nothing. If it appropriated any thing it 
would be a violation of the regular rule, be- 
cause it would be an amendment appropriating 
money without the proper notice having been 
given to the committee. Let me read that 
rule for a moment; that is, rule 30: 

No amendment proposing additional appropria- 
tions shall be received to any additional appropria- 
tion bill, unless it be made to carry out the provi- 
sions of some existing law, or some act or resolution 
provionns peas by the Senate during that session, 
or moved by direction of a standing or select com- 
mittee of the Senate, or in pursuance of an estimate 
from the head of some of the Departments; and no 
amendment shall be received whose object is to pro- 


. vide for a private claim, unless it be to carry out the 


provisions of an existing law or treaty stipulation. 


“Now, I appeal to such Senators as think 
this matter important enough to listen to the 
sound of my voice, whether the object was 
not, and that alone, to prevent the loading 
down of appropriation bills with matters which 
ought to be treated as matters of substantive 
legislation. This amendment, as I was say- 
ing, could not have been received if it con- 
tained an appropriation, and so the Chair says 
it is legitimate, it can come in under this rule 
because it contains no appropriation. It is 
legislation, the Chair decides, but it can come 
in under the other rule because it is ‘ legisla- 
tion which relates to an appropriation bill.’ 
That is precisely the ruling of the Chair. I 
shall not comment upon it. I have too much 
respect for the Chair and too much respect for 
the Senate to comment on it. 

“One illustration, and I have done. Sup- 
pose the President of the United States 1s au- 
thorized by this Dill, or by some other bill, 
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some general act of legislation, to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus in South Carolina, South 
Carolina being in open warfare, and for that 
purpose $5,000 is appropriated in the bill for 
the purpose of taking care of the prisoners 
and to pay such expenses as may be necessary 
in enforcing the law in South Carolina, and 
then an amendment is moved which relates 
to that appropriation, which is legislation, ad- 
mitted to be so by the Chair, but which re- 
lates to it. It passes through your first bar- 
riet because there is no appropriation in it; it 
passes through your second barrier because it 
‘relates to an appropriation ;’ and in that way 
you introduce a proposition for the suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus in New York and 
all over the North. You can do that under 
this construction of the’ rule, and no man can 
gainsay it if the ruling of the Chair is right.” 

Mr. Anthony, of Rhode Island, said: “* From 
what the Senator from New Jersey has said, 
there seems to have been a misunderstanding, 
although how it originated I do not know. I 
am not one of the Senators who gave any 
pledges about this amendment not being pro- 
posed, nor did I know until very recently that 
it was to be proposed; but the whole grava- 
men, the whole complaint, as I understand 
from the other side of the Chamber, is, that 
whereas a month ago this amendment would 
have been perfectly in order as a permanent 
law, we have passed a rule by which it can 
only be in order as applicable for the term for 
which the appropriation bill now under con- 
sideration applies. Two attempts have been 
made by Senators on this side of the Chamber 
to repeal that rule, and it was resisted I think 
on both sides of the Chamber. Iam sure it 
was on the other side. Now, the only com- 
plaint is the five-minutes rule. What evil that 
rule accomplishes when Senators speak half 
an hour, I do not see, because we all know, 
and have abundant illustration that a motion 
can be made to which the five-minutes rule 
does not apply, by which a debate can go on 
covering the whole ground of this amendment. 

‘Now, I speak only for myself; but I say 
if this rule, which is the cause of so much 
complaint, is the only difficulty, I am quite 
willing to rescind it, and let us stand just the 
same as.we did before the rule was adopted. 
We all know that a large portion of the legis- 
lation since I have been in Congress, for twelve 
or thirteen years, has been put on appropria- 
tion bills; and that is a very vicious system 
of legislation, I think; but it is one that has 
always prevailed, and this bill itself has every 
year been made the rider for legislation of 
every character, covering every Department 
of the Government, and going, as the Senator 
from Ohio says, into every hamlet of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Morton: “I desire to make an appeal 
to Senators on this side of the Chamber to 
allow us to vote upon this amendment and 
any amendments that may be offered by any 
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of them, or by any other Senator. When a 
question of order arises, it must be decided — 
first by the Chair, and, if an appeal is taken, 
then by the Senate. An appeal was taken — 
from the decision of the Chair in this case, 
the Chair deciding the amendment to be in 
order under this rule. The appeal was laid — 
on the table by a. motion, which was in fact — 
an indorsement of the opinion expressed by 
the Chair. . 

‘Now, I submit to our friends on this side — 
of the Chamber that this question has been — 
decided in the only way that it can be de- 
cided; and, without imputing motives or pur- 
poses to any Senator, I suggest that all should — 
submit to the decision when it is thus made.” — 

Mr. Tipton, of Nebraska, said: “‘ There seems 
to be some plausibility in the remarks of the 
Senator from Indiana so far as this, that an 
opportunity, at least a forced opportunity, may 
be had for the purpose of discussing this prop- 
osition; but the point of objection is not met. 

“The point of objection is this: that al- 
though the opportunity might be complete as 
to the discussion of this and all kindred prop- 
ositions, yet, after they have been discussed 
until every person in the Chamber is satisfied 
with the discussion, they are not legitimate as 
amendments to an appropriation bill, and can- 
not be pressed except in violation of the reso- 
lution I have read, and violation of our solemn 
pledges each to the other that no such propo- 
sition ‘as involves general legislation shall be 
presented as an amendment to such a bill as 
this. 

Mr. Robertson said: ‘‘ We have been here . 
now over seventeen hours, with the exception 
of two hours and a half of a recess to enable 
us to get our dinners. It is very evident to 
my mind that we cannot get a vote this morn- 
ing upon this question; and, if we do get a 
vote upon this, there will be other questions 
pew which will consume some time. I 

ave sat here very much against my own will, in 
order to discharge my public duty, until I am 
very nervous; in fact, not well enough to sit 
here much longer. I think there should be an 
end to this thing. If we cannot accomplish the 
public work by Monday, let us stay here a 
week longer. I therefore move that the Sen- 
ate do now adjourn.” 

The question on adjournment being taken 
by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 11, nays 28. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The question is on 
indefinitely postponing the bill.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays 
resulted—yeas 5, nays 35. ; 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. Sumner: “I now move to amend the 
amendment by adding what I send to the 
Chair.” 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, as 
follows: 

Also that the act above mentioned be further sup- 


plemented and amended by adding the following 
provisions at the end of the eighteenth section. 
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Mr. Sumner: ‘“ Then follow the sections of 
the civil rights bill, which it is not necessary 
to read.” : 

Mr. Cole: ‘I hope the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has not sat here all night with the 
idea that this is in order to be offered on this 
bill. I think it is not in order. I raise the 
point of order upon it.” 

The Presiding Officer: “If the Senator 
from California makes the question of order 
under the rule, the Chair must rule upon it, 
without any regard to the merits of the prop- 
osition. The rule reads as follows:” 


And no amendment to any such bill making legis- 
lative provisions, other than such as directly relate 
to the ape amnanee contained in the bill, shall be 
received, 


The Chair thinks that this is not in order 
under that rule. 

Mr. Sumner: “I take an appeal from the 
decision of the Chair.” 

The Presiding Officer: The question then is, 
Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the Senate?” 

Mr. Sumner: “Mr. President, why is the 
pending—” 

The Presiding Officer: “ If the Senator will 
indulge the Chair one moment to make an- 
other remark, the Chair apprehends that an 
amendment to an amendment has no more 
privileges than an original amendment, and if 
a proposition is not in, order as an original 
amendment, it cannot be in order as an amend- 
ment to an amendment.” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘“ Why is the original amend- 
ment in order, as has been ruled? It refers 
especially to the act to enforce the rights of 
citizens of the United States to vote in the 
several States of this Union, and for other pur- 
poses, that of 1871 being an amendment to the 
earlier statute of 1870. According to its lan- 
guage, it professes to supplement and amend 
that act—mark the words—to supplement and 
amend that act. Now, sir, I simply propose 
to still further supplement and amend that 
act. If you are right in the first case, you 
will be right in the second case. Now listen 
to section eighteen of that act of 1870.” 

Mr, Conkling: ‘“* What act is that?” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘‘ The act the title of which I 
have already read, the act to enforce the 
rights of citizens of the United States to vote 
in the several States of this Union, and for 
other purposes, the eighteenth section of 
which is as follows: ” 

That the act to protect all persons in the United 
States in their civil rights, and furnish the means of 
their vindication, passed April 9, 1866, is hereby re- 
enacted ; and sections sixteen and seventeen hereof 


ge be enforced according to the provisions of said 
act. . 


“Now, mark sir. The original civil rights 
act is reénacted in this statute of 1870. But 
you are now amending this statute. How do 
you obtain your present jurisdiction? Because 
there is an appropriation to carry out that 
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statute. If the pending amendment is in 
order, then a further amendment must be in 
order, especially in view of the eighteenth sec- 
tion, which I have read, which expressly em- 
bodies and reénacts the civil rights law. If 


you say that the amendment that I now move 


is not in order, you virtually declare that the 
pending amendment is not in order. ‘One is 
in order just as much as the other. Each is 
to amend a statute which you are carrying out 
by an appropriation.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 33, nays 6. 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The question is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Kellogg).” 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and, being 
taken, resulted as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Buck- 
ingham, Caldwell, Chandler, Cole, Conkling, Cor- 
bett, Cragin, Edmunds, Ferry of Michigan, Flana- 
gan, Frelin huysen, Howe, Kellogg, Logan, Morrill 
of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Nye, Osborn, Pom- 
eroy, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, Scott, Sherman, Spencer, 
Stewart, Sumner, and Wilson—31. 

Nays—Messrs. Blair, Casserly, Cooper, Hamilton 
of Maryland, Hamilton of Texas, Kelly, Norwood, 
Ransom, Saulsbury, Sprague, Stephenson, and Stock- 
ton—12. 

Assent — Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Brownlow, 
Cameron, Carpenter, Clayton, Davis of Kentucky, 
Davis of West {igioias Fenton, Ferry of Connecti- 
cut, Gilbert, Goldthwaite, Hamlin, Harlan, Hill, 
Hitchcock, Johnston, Lewis, Morton, Patterson, 
Rice, Robertson, Sawyer, Schurz, Thurman, Tipton, 
Trumbull, Vickers, West, Windom, and Wright—31, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time. 

The result of the vote on the passage of the 
bill was announced as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Buck- 
ingham,Caldwell, Chandler, Cole, Conkling, Corbett, 
Ransanias; Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Harlan, Howe, Kellogg, Logan, Morrill of Maine, 
Morrill of Vermont, Nye, Osborn, Pomeroy, Pool, 
Pratt, Ramsey, Sawyer, Scott, Spencer, Stewart, 
West, Wilson, and Windom—32. 

Nays—Messrs. Blair, Casserly, Cooper, Fenton, 
Hamilton of Maryland, Norwood, Kansom, Saulsbury, 
Stephenson, Stockton—10. 

Axssent—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Brownlow, 
Cameron, Carpenter, Clayton, Cragin, Davis of 
Kentucky, Davis of West Virginia, Ferry of Con- 
necticut, Gilbert, Goldthwaite, Hamilton of Texas, 
Hamlin, Hill, Hitchcock, Johnston, Kelly, Lewis, 
Morton, Patterson, Rice, Robertson, Schurz, Sher- 
man, Sprague, Sumner, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, 
Vickers, and Wright—32. 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. Cole: ‘I move that the bill be printed 
immediately for the use of the House.” 

The motion to print was agreed to. 

Mr. Cole: “I move that the Senate insist on 
its amendments, and ask for a conference com- 
mittee in advance.” 

The motion was agreed to; and it was 
ordered that the conferees be appointed by the 
Chair. 
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In the House on June 8th, Mr. Garfield, of 
Ohio, said: ‘‘I ask the House to allow me to 
submit the proposition to non-concur in all 
the amendments of the Senate to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, and to accede to the 
request of the Senate for a committee of con- 
ference.” 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, said: ‘I hope the 
suggestion of the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations (Mr. Garfield) will be ac- 
cepted. By accepting it, the minority will 
lose none of their privileges, for they will 
have the same right to make dilatory motions 
after the report of the committee of conference 
comes before the House that they now have.” 

Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, said: ‘This side of 
the House will, I have no doubt, vote unani- 
mously for the bill as it came from the Senate 
with the exception of the bayonet clause. If 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Garfield) will 
offer a substitute containing every proposition 
of the Senate except that, we will assent to it.” 

Mr. Garfield said: ‘‘ If the ‘ bayonet clause,’ 
as the gentleman terms it, were off, and all 
the other amendments of the Senate retained, 
I should be compelled to vote against the bill, 
because there are appropriations to the amount 
of more than a million and a half of dollars 
which have been put on by the Senate, to 
which, as chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I can never consent.” 

Mr. Morgan, of Ohio, said: ‘The question 
resolves itself to this; shall election by the 
bayonet be substituted for election by the bal- 
lot? The amendment of the Senate is a blow 
aimed against the freedom of elections. I 
hope that the House will prove true to the 
Constitution, and, as a shield, interpose itself 
between the bayonets of the President and the 
liberties of the people.” 

Mr. Farnsworth, of Illinois, said: “I desire 
to make a point for the benefit of gentlemen 
on both sides of the House. It seems to me 
that if we can consider this bill in Committee 
of the Whole, taking up these various amend- 
ments, acting upon them, and sending to a 
committee of conference those to which the 
House may disagree, gentlemen will have af- 
terward the same opportunity that they now 
have to defeat this particular amendment by 
dilatory motions. I do not like the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
Beck), that we shall accept all the other amend- 
ments as they have come from the Senate, for, 
as the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Garfield) has 
said with regard to himself, there are many of 
those amendments which I cannot vote for. 

“T think that gentlemen by the course they 
are pursuing are placing themselves in a bad 
position. It is saying in advance to other 
members on this floor, ‘You shall not have an 
opportunity either to discuss or vote upon 
these amendments; but we will kill the bill 
anyhow.’ ” 

Mr. Morgan: ‘Yes; rather let the bill be 
killed than that liberty should perish.” 
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Mr. Farnsworth: “ What is to be gained by 
killing the bill?” 

Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, said: We 
have offered to consent to the consideration of 
the bill, excepting that amendment.” 

Mr. Farnsworth } “Still, what is gained by 
killing the bill?” 

Mr. Randall: ‘ We do not want to kill it.” 

Mr. Campbell: ‘I wish to make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. If a committee of conference — 
should report in favor of this objectionable 
Senate amendment, would not the minority of — 
the House then have the same right with re- 
gard to dilatory motions as they have now?” 

The Speaker: ‘The dilatory motions which — 
are how running are running against a majority 
motion, which is that the House proceed to 
business on the Speaker’s table. That motion 
is prevented from being submitted to the House 
by dilatory motions. The same dilatory mo- 
tions in the same order would, of course, be 
admissible after the conference report had 
been presented.” 

Mr. Garfield, of Ohio: “I ask gentlemen to 
allow me to take the sense of the House on my 
proposition.” 

The question was taken, and (two-thirds not 
voting in favor thereof) it was decided in the 
negative—yeas 80, nays 61, not voting 99. 

Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts, said: “‘I move 
to suspend the rules, and take from the 
Speaker’s table House bill No. 2705, and that 
the House concur in the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth amendments of the Senate, and non- 
concur in all the remaining amendments, and 
that a committee of conference be asked on 
those amendments in which the House non- 
concurs.” 

The question was taken; and there were— 
yeas 72, nays 72, not voting 96. 

So (two-thirds not voting in the affirmative) 
the rules were not suspended. 

Mr. Garfield, of Ohio: “I have sent a 
resolution to the desk which I ask to be read.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House non-concur in the 
amendments of the Senate to the House bill No, 2705, 
being the sundry civil appropriation bill, and agree 
to a conference thereon; and that, upon the appoint- 
ment of such committee, the House do take a recess 
until eight o’clock on Monday morning. 


The question being put, the resolution as 
amended was adopted. 

The Chair announces the appointment of 
Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, Mr. Palmer, of Iowa, and 
Mr. Niblack, of Indiana, as the conferees on the 
part of the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill H. R. No. 2705. 

On June 10th, Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, said : 
**T rise to make a privileged report.” 

Mr. Holman, of Indiana: ‘Does the Chair 
hold that it is not in order to move an adjourn- 
ment at this time ? ” 

The Speaker: ‘*The Chair holds that, ac- 
cording to the usage of the House, a conference 
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report may be made during the pending of a 


- motion to adjourn. After eleven o’clock to- 


day, however, the Chair will not entertain a 
motion to adjourn, as the two Houses have 
_ fixed twelve o’clock to-day for final adjourn- 
- ment.” 


The Clerk read the report of the committee 
of conference on the civil sundry appropria- 


tion bill. 


Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘“ Mr. 
Speaker, I now move that the report of the 
committee of conference be recommitted to 
that committee. I feel this morning that, if 


_ by the force of a mere majority we drive this 


bill, embodying as it does the enforcement 
amendment, through Congress, we will com- 
mit an act which, so far as I and a number of 


_ gentlemen around me are concerned, will be 
_ regarded as in the category of acts for which 


Ihave more than a score of times sentenced 
men, theretofore respected in the community 
in which they lived, to solitary confinement 
and penal labor. 

“This bill reached its present stage by what, 
in the light of information in my possession, 
appear to be false pretences, which are charac- 
terized by all the features necessary to sustain 
a conviction under the law of Pennsylvania. 
On Saturday last, the minority of this House, 
by virtue of parliamentary law and of the 


usages of this House—not by the weakness of 


the Republican party, not by the weakness or 
lack of fidelity on the part of members of the 


Republican party, but, as [ have said, by virtue 


of parliamentary law and usages long and well 
known to the House and the people of the 
country, the minority party of this House 
held this bill in its power. Leading members 


’ of that body said to us: ‘Take from the bill 


one amendment, and you may have all the 
other provisions without question; take from 
it one provision, and you may complete your 
appropriations and adjourn.’ This being the 
condition of the bill, there came upon this 
floor a Senator who was then a member of the 
committee of conference to consider and ad- 
just the disagreeing votes thereon, and I vouch 


gentlemen around me for the fact that from 


him went forth the assurance that, if the Op- 
position would permit this bill to go to a com- 


mittee of conference, the Senate would recede 


from the objectionable amendment. It was 


also known that he who must be chairman of 


the committee of conference on the part of 
the House disapproved of that amendment, and 
had given open and public assurance that he 
disapproved it as heartily as gentlemen on the 
other side could do.” 

Mr, Garfield, of Ohio; “If the gentleman 
refers to me, I beg him to withhold his state- 
(ment of my position, and allow me to make it 
‘for myself.” 

Mr. Randall: ‘‘ You did state that privately.” 

Mr. Kelley: “I am assured by many gen- 
tlemen that the gentleman from Ohio did make 
such statements. 
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** According to parliamentary usage, there 
must be two Democrats on a committee of con- 
ference, one from the House and one from the 
Senate. There was, therefore, it seemed to me, 
as it did to others, no possibility that the ob- 
jectionable amendment would be adhered to. 
And I, and others who are as loyal to Repub- 
licanism, loyal to radical Republicanism, as I 
am or ever have been, I say, Mr. Speaker, that 
gentlemen, who are as radical as I am, went 
with or in advance of me to gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, and said: ‘The cir- 
cumstances are such as guarantee the with- 
drawal of this amendment to which you ob- 
ject; you cannot be deceived should you let 
the bill go to a conference.’ But they knew 
the impregnable strength of their position, and 
not yet did they yield. They hesitated and in- 
quired, and did not yield until from the Speak- 
er’s chair they received assurance that the re- 
port of a conference committee was subject to 
all the dilatory motions to which any other 
measure would be. In my conversations with 
them, I had given them assurance that, if by 
any peradventure they lost position or power, 
I would codperate with them in resisting the 
passage of the bill embodying the amendment 
in question, and I make this motion in redemp- 
tion not alone of my word, but of the pledges 
of others. If this action bring upon me con- 
demnation, I shall not heed it. For, sir, it may 
be egotism, but I tell you that I value more 
highly the self-respect and approving con- 
science of William D. Kelley than I do the ap- 
plause of all mankind; and I could not go 
through the world maintaining my. self-re- 
spect if I failed to make every effort in my 
power to have this report go back to the com- 
mittee of conference.” 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, said: ‘I desire to 
inquire of my friend from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Kelley) to whom he refers as having author- 
ized him to pledge this side of the House to 
any thing about this bill?” ~ 

Mr. Kelley: ‘I did not pledge this side of 
the House, nor have I so intimated.” 

Mr. Bingham: “‘ Whom did you pledge?” 

Mr. Kelley: “I pledged my influence, fol- 
lowing gentlemen whom I saw on the other 
side promising theirs. And I reiterate that I 
was impelled thereto by assurances given, as I 
had been informed by many gentlemen about 
me, by a member of the Senate conference 
committee that, if we could get the bill to the 
conference committee, the Senate would re- 
cede ?”? 

Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, said: ‘‘On the merits 
of the amendment now in debate by itself 
considered I will not now speak. No man on 
this floor regrets more than I do that the 
House was brought to a dead-lock on a ques- 
tion of this sort appended to a general appro- 
priation bill. But there is another phase of 
this subject which rises altogether above that 
amendment or any other amendment that can 
be brought into this House. To discuss that 
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greater question, I must call the attention of 
members to the parliamentary history of this 
bill. Itis one of the twelve great appropri- 
ation bills necessary for carrying on the Goy- 
ernment. After being considered forty days 
in the Committee on Appropriations, after 
being elaborately debated in this House, it 
went to the Senate, and, after having there 
encountered storm and tempest of no ordina- 
ry character, it came back to the House with 
such amendments as the Senate saw fit to 
add. Again’'in the House, it was a bill in 
order under all the rules of parliamentary law, 
for our rules do not allow us to rule as out of 
order an amendment added by the Senate. 
The bill then being in order, there were but 
five courses of action open to the House in the 


ordinary processes of legislation. The first was, 


to refer it to the Committee on Appropriations, 
to be considered and brought back subject to 
the order of the House. The second was, we 
might have referred it to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, where it 
would have been open to debate and amend- 
ment on every one of the ninety-three amend- 
ments, and then to be reported back to the 
House to await the further order of this body. 
A third course was, that we should proceed to 
consider it in open House under the five-min- 
utes rule, subject to amendments and debate. 
A fourth plan was, to non-concur in all the 
Senate amendments and send the bill to a com- 
mittee of conference, to be again brought back 
into the House. There was a fifth plan, to 
concur in all the Senate amendments, and thus 
send the bill to the President for his approval. 

‘“* Now, there is no other ordinary course to 
be taken with an appropriation bill, and I call 
the attention of the House to the fact that I 
and my associates on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations tried again and again in the House 
each and all of these five ordinary courses of 
procedure, and again and again did the minor- 
ity of this House refuse to allow the House to 
take either of these courses until late at night 
of Saturday, after a twelve hours’ session, and 
then only on condition that the non-concur- 
rence and reference to a conference committee 
should be coupled with a recess which should 
bring us within four hours of the final adjourn- 
ment of Congress. In other words, the minor- 
ity have for days refused- to allow the usual 
legislative processes to be employed in refer- 
ence to a great and necessary public measure ; 
they have refused to allow it to be debated or 
considered except upon terms of their own 
dictation wholly beyond the ordinary range 
of parliamentary order. 

‘“‘Mr. Speaker, a question has therefore 
arisen, in its importance far above any item in 
this bill, and even above the whole bill, and it 
is simply this: shall the majority of the mem- 
bers of this House have-the right to consider 
and act upon a great appropriation bill in the 
mode provided in the rules? The moment a 
minority, however large, deny that proposi- 
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continuously. At the end of six hours we had 


tion, that moment we are in*the midst ofa | 
parliamentary revolution, and legislation of | 
any sort is impossible for evermore until that 
position be utterly abandoned. In saying this 
I do not fail to recognize the amplest right of 
the minority to make dilatory motions for any 
and all legitimate purposes. I recognize that 
right whenever the minority is being a 
pressed by any parliamentary proceeding. it 
for.instance, we should insist that « bill sho 
be passed without being read, I would filibus- 
ter aslong as any man here to prevent it, if it 
were a bill that I did not understand or ap- 
rove.” a 
Mr. Eldredge, of Wisconsin, said: ‘‘I want 
to ask a question on this particular point, as 
to what was said by him to gentlemen on this 
side of the House, and to me personally.” 
Mr. Garfield: ‘‘ When we went into the con-— 
ference committee, we sat two hours on Sat-— 
urday night, running our session into mid-— 
night. | ; 
“We met on Sunday and sat eight hours” 


finished, to the satisfaction of the conferees, — 
every other item of disagreement between the © 
two Houses. When we reached the tenth — 
amendment, the one in dispute, the Senate © 
conferees informed us that they could make © 
no report that did not treat of that subject in 
it; that the report must be one and a whole. ~ 
The committee on the part of the House was 
thus compelled to adopt one of two courses, 
either at eight o’clock on Monday morning, 
four hours before the time fixed for final ad- 
journment, bring back a report that they had — 
made no progress whatever, that nothing was 
agreed to, nothing settled, thus making it 
wholly impossible to reach an adjustment be- 
fore twelve o’clock, or to bring in a report 
concurring in something. 

‘“* After mature deliberation we thought itto 
be our duty to bring in a report, and in order — 
to do that we proposed asubstitute to the Sen- 
ate’s tenth amendment. That substitute con- 
sists in the main of the enforcement bill sent 
to the House by the Senate a few weeks since; 
but there are two or three important modifi- 
cations put on that at the suggestion of the 
House conferees. 

“The amendment thus guarded is clearly 
within the provisions of the Constitution which 
empower Congress to regulate the time, place, 
and manner of holding elections for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Now, the committee 
of conference having brought in areport under 
the rules, I do now insist, and shall continue to 
demand, that the bill before the House shall be 
acted on; and against all factious and revolu- 
tionary resistance I propose to stand, if need 
be, until December next, until this appropria- 
tion bill shall be considered, shall be voted on, 
voted up or voted down. 

“* And now, once for all, I say to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Eldredge), and to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Kelley), 
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that I have said no word to them or to any 
man inconsistent with the declarations I have 
made in these remarks. I challenge any man 
to the proof, if he venture to join the issue.” 

Mr. Brooks, of New York, said: ‘The 
fourth article of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides that ‘the 
right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place to 
be searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized. 

“Section eight of the law prescribes: ” 

And the marshal or his deputy shall arrest and 
take into custody, with or without process— 

“There is nothing in this act which forbids 
the arrest of any man without process of 
law.” 

Mr. Bingham: “ Mr. Speaker, there is noth- 
ing in the bill, so far as the rights of citizens 
and persons are concerned, that has not al- 
ready been on the statute-book for two years. 
It has been in force in the State represented 
by the honorable gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Brooks), and I have yet to learn that any 
of the provisions of this law of which the 
gentleman complains have been held unconsti- 
tutional by any court, State or national.” 

Mr. Randall: ‘‘ You will not let it be tested 
by the Supreme Court.” 

Mr. Bingham: “Test it before any court. 
That right is assured by the law as it was 
originally enacted. The question might have 
been tested in the Supreme Court. It was 
not, because there was no doubt of the validity 
of the law. Gentlemen talk about not letting 
it be tested in the Supreme Court! Ido not 
stop to argue the constitutional question now. 
I gave these gentlemen an oppportunity ten 
days ago to take the Senate bill on this very 
subject from the table and allow it to be con- 
sidered. And now gentlemen come and raise 
the miserable quibble that there is some con- 
stitutional privilege invaded here, because the 
Senate has introduced an amendment to en- 
large or restrict the terms and effect of an ap- 
propriation, while it is in accordance with the 
practice of this Government under every Ad- 
ministration and in every Congress since it 
was a Government. In the original text of 
the bill was the provision for the expenses 
which may be incurred in the enforcement of 
the act of February 28, 1871, and thereupon, 
the House having incorporated that provision 
in its appropriation, and having appropriated 
money to carry out the act, the Senate, accord- 
ing to all usage, introduces amendments, re- 
stricting, limiting, and prescribing the effect 
of the appropriation to the particular act. 

“T consider the question gentlemen have 
seen fit to raise now is a question as important 
as any that can arise under the Constitution 
of the country, and I propose to fight it out 
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with them; and that is whether, after refusing 
in the regular course of business to take up the 
independent Senate bill and consider it, and 
record their united votes against it, refusing to 
allow the Judiciary Committee to report a 
substitute for that bill, correcting its verbal 
errors, they are to come here now, under the 
pretence of taking care of the Constitution, 
and taking care of the rights of the people, 
and inaugurate here in this Hall a treason.” 
Mr. Kelley: ‘“ The gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Garfield) appealed to the House to sustain 
this bill, in order to avert a parliamentary 
revolution. Why, sir, I have but stated the 
proximate reason for my action; but the un- 
derlying and supreme reason was the desire 
on my part to avert a parliamentary revolu- 
tion. Sir, parliamentary or other revolution 
is not likely to spring from imperfections in 
the rules of the House, nor am I of the be- 
lief that the rule of which he complains, 
that which secures the right of a numerous 
minority to defend its opinions, is an ob- 
jectionable or dangerous one. During the 
eleven years I have had the honor of a seat in 
this House I have often felt that this reserved 
right of the minority was exercised in an im- 
proper manner, but I have always felt that, be- 
ing here in a minority, I would also do what I 
have always honored the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Bingham), who has just 
addressed the House, for having done in the 
Thirty-fifth Congress. When, sir, it was at- 
tempted to control appropriations by refusing 
to put a proper restraining clause in an appro- 
priation bill, there was just such action by the 
Republican minority, of which he was then an 
honored member. Whether it was right or 
not, for thirty-six hours the Republican mi- 
nority held the Democratic majority in check, 
and went to the country on the issue. That 
action did much to secure to the Republican 
party the magnificent results of the following 
October and November elections. The coun- 
try approved the action of the heroic Repub- 
lican filibusters who had held in check and 
defeated the powerful Democratic majority. 
“Sir, an inconsiderable minority have no 
power to control legislation. A vote of two- 
thirds will pass a bill on any Monday, or at 
any time within ten days of a final adjourn- 
ment. Moreover, if the rule be an unwise 
one, it is within the control of the House, and 
we can alter it. The danger of parliamentary 
revolution comes not from this cause, but 
from quite another quarter, and that is from 
the absorption of allthe powers of the Govern- 
ment by the Senate. That is the weak point 
in our Constitution and our Government, and 
never was it more glaringly demonstrated than 
during the present Congress. I pause not to 
allude to its ceaseless encroachments on the 
functions of the executive department of the 
Government, and will refer but briefly to facts 
within the knowledge of every member. The 
originating of revenue measures was confided 
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to the House of Representatives by the Con- 
stitution; yet when we assembled here we 
were met with a revenue measure, which had 
been prepared during the recess by a special 
committee of the Senate. It was soon sent to 
us for our acceptance. The House, which is 
charged with raising revenue and making ap- 
propriations for carrying on the Government, 
has always enjoyed the privilege of being the 
first to name the day for an adjournment. 
The Senate, however, long before our business 
was well shaped, and before it was known 
what exigencies might arise, assumed the con- 
ceded functions of this House, and sent us a 
formal intimation as to the time at which it 
would, in its judgment, be convenient and 
agreeable for us to adjourn. 

** And now, sir, when we come to act upon 
an important appropriation bill for the support 
of the’ Government, what do we find? The 
Senate meets us with the intimation that we 
may designate necessary appropriations, but we 
must yield our convictions on other points not 
germane to such a bill, or they will prevent 
our bill from becoming alaw. There is where 
the danger of revolution lies. And, sir, I may 
say that while my opposition to this measure 
is manifested as it is at this time, by reason of 
my commitments of an honorable character to 
gentlemen on the other side, there is lying 
behind it the conviction that this method of 
passing any law, whatever the merits of the 
measure may be, is dangerous, and one for 
which the Republican party ought not to make 
itself responsible. Therefore, I hope that this 
report will be recommitted; and, on my mo- 
tion to recommit, I call the previous question.” 

The question being taken on seconding the 
previous question, the House divided ; and the 
tellers reported—yeas 101; nays not counted. 

So the previous question was seconded and 
the main question ordered; which was upon 
the motion of Mr. Kelley to recommit the 
report of the committee of conference. 

The question was taken ; and it was decided 
in the affirmative, as follows: 

Yxeas—Messrs. Acker, Archer, Arthur, Banks, 
Beck, Bell, Biggs, Bird, Austin Blair, James G. 
Blair, Braxton, Bright, Brooks, Caldwell, Campbell, 
Carroll, Comingo, Donnst, Cotton, Critcher, Cross- 
land, Dox, Du Bose, Duke, Eldredge, Finkelnburg, 
Forker, Henry D. Foster, Garrett, Getz, Giddings, 
Golladay, Haldeman, Hambleton, Hancock, Hand- 
ley, Hanks, Harmer, Harper, John T. Harris, 
Havens, Hawley, Hay, Hereford, Hibbard, Hol- 
man, Houghton, Kelley, Kellogg, Kendall, Kerr, 
Ketcham, King, Lamison, Lewis, Manson, Marshall, 

McClelland, McCormick, McGrary, McGrew, Mc- 
Henry, McIntyre, McJunkin, McNeely, Mercur, 
Merrick, Morgan, Morphis, Packer, Potter, Price, 
Randall, Real, Edward Y. Rice, John M. Rice, 
Ritchie, William R. Roberts, Sion H. Rogers, Sher- 
wood, Shober, Slater, Slocum, Sloss, Stevens, Storm, 
Strong, Swann, LOY, Thomas, Washington Town- 
send, Van Trump, Waddell, Warren, Wells, Whit- 
thorne, Williams of New York, Winchester, and 
Young—99. 

Nays—Messrs. Ames, Averill, Barber, Beatty, 
Beveridge, Bigby, Bingham, Buckley, Buttinton, 
Burchard, Burdett, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick 
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Pendleton, Perce 
Poland, Prindle, Rainey, E 


Taffe, Turner, Twichell, Tyner 
Wallace, W ay 


Not Vorrmve—Messrs. Adams, Amber, Barnum, 
Barry, Boles, Clarke, Cox, Crebs, Maes Day is, 
Dickey, Ely, Farnsworth, Farwell, Garfie d, d= 
rich, Grittith, Hale, Herndon, wc re 3} 
Kinsella, ee ansing, Leach, ch, McKin 


ney, Benjamin F. Meyers, Mitchell, Moore, Negle 4 
J yers, Park 1 NEL e 


Niblack, Orr, Palmer, Hosea W. er, Isaac C, 
Parker, Eli Perr , Peters, Porter, Robinson, John 
Rogers, Roosevelt, nae Scofield, Seeley, Shoe- 
maker, Worthington C. Smith, Snapp, R. Milton 
Speer, Stoughton, Stowell, St. John, Sutherland, 
Sypher, Dwight Townsend, Tuthill, U7 son, Vaugh- 
an, Voorhees, Waldron, Wheeler, and Wood—62, — 


Subsequently Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, said: 
‘* Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit the follow- 
oa at from the committee of conference.” | 
he Clerk read as follows: 7 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing — 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments to the — 
bill (H. R. No. 2,705) making appropriations for sun- 
dry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal — 
‘bes ending June 80, 1878, and for other purposes, 
aving met, after full and free conference, have 
been unable to agree. 


JOHN W. STEVENSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. — 


Mr. Garfield, of Ohio: “The Senate origin-— 
ally asked for a committee of conference in~ 
reference to the disagreeing votes of the two — 
Houses on this bill, and I suppose they will 
make known their wishes. I do not know ~ 
but the House might hasten business by order- 
ing a.new conference. I move the appoint- 
ment of anew conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the bill; and on ~ 
that motion I demand the previous question.” 

The motion of Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, was — 
agreed to. a 

The Speaker: “The Chair appoints the 
same conferees as managers on the part of the 
House.” 

Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, soon after submitted 
a privileged report, and said: ‘‘In explana- 
tion of the report, I desire to state to the 
House that the main body of the report is the 
sdme as was presented before. Three impor- 
tant changes were made, in view of additional 
facts brought before the conference committee _ 
as to the amount of sums appropriated. Be- 
yond those three changes every word is the 
same, except what relates to the tenth amend- 
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ment, the matter in contest between the two 
Houses. 

“There are but three changes made in that 
tenth amendment. We strike out the words 
‘this act or,’ in the fortieth line of the print 
which gentlemen have before them. The sec- 
ond change is in the forty-third line, where 
we strike out the words ‘he resides,’ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words ‘his duties are 
to be performed.’ The third, and the one of 
chief importance, is the addition of a proviso 
at the end of line sixty-two, in these words: ” 

And provided Hho wk That the supervisors herein 
provided for shall have no power or authority to 
make arrests or to perform other duties than to be in 
the immediate presence of the officers holding the 
election, and to witness all their proceedings, includ- 
ing the counting of the votes, and the making of a 
return thereof. 


“The effect of this is that the supervisors 
authorized by this act stand by and witness 
the proceedings of the election, and have the 
official right to stand by, so that, if frauds are 
being perpetrated, the Government of the 
United States may have as witnesses, a member 
of the Democratic party, and one of the Repub- 
lican party, to the facts in the case.” 

Mr. Eldredge: “I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations if 
the words ‘guarded and inspected’ are not 
retained in the bill.” 

Mr. Garfield: ‘‘No, sir. Itis provided that 
when ten citizens in any county or parish in 
any congressional district shall apply to the 
judge of the district in which such county or 
parish is situated ‘to have said registration or 
election both guarded and scrutinized ’ ”— 

Mr. Eldredge: ‘‘ Yes, those are the words, 
‘guarded and scrutinized.’ ” 

Mr. Garfield: “The persons applying ex- 
press their wish to have the election guarded 
and scrutinized. But the powers of the per- 
sons appointed for that purpose are in terms 
restricted by the proviso I have read.” 

Mr. Eldredge: “They are to guard and 
scrutinize the election.” 

Mr. Garfield: ‘‘The gentleman is in error. 
The words ‘guarded and scrutinized’ apply 
only to the form of application made to the 
judge. But those words do not apply at all 
_ to the powers of the persons appointed. Their 
powers are defined and limited by the strong 
language of the proviso which I have just read. 
They are thus made mere witnesses of all the 
transactions of the election.” 

Mr. Kerr, of Indiana, said: “Before my 
colleague (Mr. Niblack) takes the floor, I want 
to ask a question, in order to remove any 
doubt upon the mind of any member of the 
House. I desire to know of the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropfiations whether he 
understands that there is any thing in the lan- 
guage of this amendment that touches the 
matter of qualifications of electors.” 

Mr. Garfield: “I understand, on the con- 
trary, that there is nothing that can touch 
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or change the qualifications of electors now 
provided by law.” 

Mr. Ritchie, of Maryland, said: ‘In the 
State of Maryland the judges of the election 
have no discretion as to the qualifications of 
voters. They are controlled by the registra- 
tion list; in fact, they are merely recording 
officers. Now, I ask the gentleman what 
would be the relation of the supervisors con- 
templated by this amendment to our registra- 
tration and elections? ” 

Mr. Garfield: ‘‘That of simply standing by 
and seeing the work done, without any other 
power than to witness it from beginning to 
end.” . 

Mr. Eldredge: ‘‘Gentlemen who have not 
surrendered their opposition on this question 
have not yet bad an opportunity to speak. 
None of us have had that opportunity who 
feel that we cannot surrender our opposition 
as long as we have the power to resist this 
measure. I ask the gentleman to yield to me 
for two or three minutes.” 

Mr. Garfield: ‘‘Gentlemen all around me 
insist that I shall call the previous question. 
I cannot yield further.” 

Mr. Holman, of Indiana, said: ‘‘ This is the 
most fatal measure ever brought into this Con- 
gress.” , 

Mr. Haldeman, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘‘ We 
are not going to yield.” 

Mr. Eldredge: ‘It is an unconstitutional 
bill.” : 

Mr. Holman: “It is most infamous in its 
character.” 

Mr. Garfield: “I now move that the rules 
be suspended, and that the House proceed. to 
take an immediate vote, without dilatory mo- 
tions, upon agreeing to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference.” 

The question was put on the motion of Mr. 
Garfield, to suspend the rules; and there were 
—yeas 122, nays 23. 

So (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended. , 

The Speaker: ‘‘The House has directed 
that it now vote by yeas and nays upon this 
question. Will the House agree to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill?” 

The question was taken ; and it was decided 
in the affirmative, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Ames, Averill, Banks, Barber, 
Beatty, Beveridge, Bigby, Bingham, Buckley, Buf- 
finton, Burchard, Burdett, Benjamin F, Butler, Rod- 
erick R. Butler, Cobb, Coburn, Coghlan, Conger, 
Cotton, Crocker, Darrall, Dawes, De Large, Donnan, 
Duell, Dunnell, Eames, Elliott, Finkelnburg, Charles 
Foster, Wilder D. Foster, Frye, Garfield, Goodrich, 
Halsey, Harmer, George E. Harris, Havens, Hawley, 
Hay, Hays, Gerry W. Hazleton, John W. Hazleton, 
Hill, Hoar, Houghton, Kelley, Kellogg, Ketcham, 
Killinger, Lansing, Lowe, Maynard, McGrew, 
McJunkin, McKee, Mercur, Merriam, Monroe, Leon- 
ard Myers, Packard, Packer, Palmer, Peck, Pendle- 
ton, Perce, Aaron F. Perry, Peters, Platt, Poland, 
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Prindle, Rainey, Ellis H. Roberts, Rusk, Sawyer, 
Sessions, Shanks, Sheldon, Shellabarger, H. Board- 
man Smith, John A. Smith, Snyder, Sprague, 
Starkweather, Stevenson, Strong, Sypher, Taffe, 
Thomas, Washington Townsend, Turner Twichell, 
Tyner, Wakeman, Walden, Wallace, Walls, White- 
ley, Willard, Williams of Indiana, Jeremiah M. Wil- 
son, and John T. Wilson—102. 

Nays—Messrs. Acker, Archer, Arthur, Beck, 
Bell, Biggs, Bird, James G, Blair, Braxton, Bright, 
Brooks, Caldwell, Campbell, Carroll, Comingo, Con- 
ner, Critcher, Crossland, Dox, Du Bose, Duke, El- 
dredge, Farnsworth, Forker, Henry D. Foster, Gar- 
rett, Getz, Giddings, Golladay, Haldeman, Hamble- 
ton, Hancock, Handley, Hanks, Harper, John T, 
Harris, Hereford, Hibbard, Holman endall, Kerr, 
King, Lamison, ‘Lewis, Manson, Marshall, McClel- 
land, McCormick, McHenry eIntyre, MeNeely, 
Merrick, Morgan, Niblack, Potter, rice, Randall, 
Read, Edward Y. Rice, John M. Rice, Ritchie, Wil- 
liam R. Roberts, Sion H. Rogers, Sherwood, Shober, 
Slater, Slocum, Sloss, Stevens, Storm, Swann, Terry, 
Waddell, Warren, Wells, Whitthorne, Williams of 
New York, Winchester, and pags (5 9. 

Nor Votrrye—Messrs. Adams, Ambler, Barnum, 
Barry, Austin Blair, Boles, Clark, Cox, Crebs, Cree- 
ly, Davis rome Ely, Farwell, Griffith, Hale, 
Herndon, Hoo er, Kinsella, Lamport, Leach, Lynch, 
McCrary, McKinney, Benjamin F. Meyers, Mitchell, 
Moore, Morey, Morphis, Negley, Orr, Hosea W. Par- 
ker, Isaac C. Parker, Eli Perry, Porter, Robinson, 
John Rogers, Roosevelt, Sargent, Scofield, Seeley, 
Shoemaker, Worthington C. Smith, Snapp, R. 
Milton Speer, Thomas J, Speer, Stoughton, Stowell, 
St. John, Sutherland, Dwight Townsend, Tuthill, 
pees, Van Trum , Vaughan, Voorhees, Waldron, 

heeler, and Wood—859. 


So the report of the committee of conference 
was agreed to. 


In the Senate, on the same day, the final re- 
port of the committee of conference was pre- 
sented, when Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky, 
said: ‘I did not sign that report, for the rea- 
son that I did not believe Congress had any. 
authority to exercise power over the State 
elections under the Constitution of the United 
States; but, if Congress had the power, I 
should not very much object to the proviso 
here as it is in the amendment. Believing as 
I do that the power is not within the consti- 
tutional competency of Congress, I shall vote 
against the report.” . 

The question of concurrence being taken 
by yeas and nays, resulted as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Alcorn, Ames, Anthony, Boreman, 
Buckingham Caldwell, Carpenter, Chandler, Clay- 
ton, Cole, Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, Edmunds, 
Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, Harlan, 
Howe, Kellogg, Logan, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of 
Vermont, Morton, Nye, Osborn, Pomeroy, Pool, 
Pratt, Ramsey, Robertson, Sawyer, Scott, Sherman, 
Spencer, Stewart, Sumner, West, and Windom—39. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Blair, Casserly, Cooper, 
Fenton, Hamilton of Texas, Kelly, Norwood, Ran- 
som, Saulsbury, Sprague, Stevenson, Stockton, Thur- 
man, Tipton, Trumbull, and Vickers—17. 

Assent—Messrs. Brownlow, Cameron, Davis of 
Kentucky, Davis of West Virginia, Ferry of Connecti- 
cut, Gilbert, Goldthwaite, Hamilton of Maryland, 
Hamlin, Hil ices Johnston, Lewis, Patter- 


son, Rice, Schurz, Wilson, and Wright—18. 


So the report was concurred in. 


On May 17th, the Senate, as in Committee 
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of the Whole, proceeded to Consider the bill 

to extend the provisions of the fourth section 

of the act approved April 20, 1871. a 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: ; 


Be it enacted, ete., That the provisions of the fourth 
section of the act approved April 20, 1871, entitled 
‘¢ An act to enforce the provisions of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
and for other RFR OGY shall continue in force un-— 
til the end of the next regular session of Congress. _ 


Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, said: “Mr, 
President, this bill proposes to continue in 
force until the end of the next regular session 
of Congress the provisions of the fourth sec- 
tion of the act of April 20, 1871, which I ask - 
the Secretary to read.” ) f 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Sxzo. 4. That whenever in any State or part of a — 
State the unlawful combinations named in the pre- — 
ceding section of this act shall be organized and — 
armed, and so numerous and powerful as to be able, 
by violence, to either overthrow or set at defiance — 
the constituted authorities of such State, and of the 
United States within such State, or when the con- 
stituted authorities are in complicity with, or shall — 
connive at the unlawful purposes of, such powerful 
and armed combinations ; and whenever, by reason 
of either or all of the causes aforesaid, the convic- 
tion of such offenders and the preservation of the © 
public safety shall become in such district impracti- 
cable, in every such case such combinations shall be 
deemed a rebellion against the Government of the 
United States, and during the continuance of such 
rebellion; and within the limits of the district which 
shall be so under the sway thereof, such limits to be 

rescribed by proclamation, it shall be lawful for the 

resident of the United States, when in his judg- 
ment the public safety shail require it, to suspend 
the privileges of the writ of habeas corpus, to the end 
that such rebellion may be overthrown: Provided, 
That all the provisions of the second section of an 
act entitled ‘‘ An act relating to habeas corpus, and 
regulating judicial proceedings in certain cases,’’ 
approved March 8, 1868, which relate to the dis- 
he of prisoners other than prisoners of war, and 
to the penalty of refusing to obey the order of the 
court, shall be in full force so far as the same are 
applicable to the provisions of this section: Provided 

urther, That the President shall first have made 
proclamation, as now provided by law, commanding 
such insurgents to disperse: And provided also, That 
the provisions of this section shall not be in force 
after the end of the next regular session of Congress, 


Mr. Scott: ‘‘Mr. President, these provisions 
and the proposition to extend them suggest 
the following inquiries: 

“1. Are there unlawful combinations or- 
ganized and armed in any State or parts of 
any State? <i 

“9, Are they so numerous and powerful as 
to be able by violence to either overthrow or 
set at defiance the constituted authorities of 
the State and of the United States within 
such State? 

**3. Are the constituted authorities in com- 
plicity with or do they connive at the unlaw- 
ful purposes of such combinations? 

“4, Is the conviction of offenders or the 
preservation of the public safety impracticable 
by reason of all or either of these causes? 

“5. If the conviction of offenders and the 
preservation of the public safety be not at the 
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present moment impracticable, does the past 
give such reason to apprehend such a state of 
affairs as will render them impracticable, and as 
will require this power to be lodged in the Pres- 


- ident for the protection of the public welfare? 


‘These inquiries open a very wide field of 
investigation; but I do not propose to follow 
any of them at great length, nor can I take 


_ them up in their order, as the testimony which 


I shall consider will bear upon them all. 
There was a time when it might have been 
advisable to dwell upon the evidence establish- 


ing the existence of the Ku-klux Klan, the 


combination against which principally it is 
well known this legislation was directed; but 
that time has passed. Its existence now stands 
confessed. 

“The testimony taken by the joint commit- 
tee clearly establishes that the same organiza- 


tion, pursuing the same purposes and ‘seeking © 


to accomplish them by the same means, has 
existed, and been active since 1868, in the 
States of North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. There can 
be no reasonable doubt of its existence still in 
Tennessee and in most of the other States 
where it is for the present quiet, but ready to 
act whenever it may be deemed necessary or 
prudent to do so. Its recent character is bet- 
ter fixed, however, by the evidence furnished 
from the organization itself, evidence which 
stamps it as one of the foulest blots upon the 
civilization of this century. At the trials in 
Columbia, South Carolina, the constitution of 


~the Ku-klux in that State was given in evi- 


dence, having been found in possession of one 
Samuel Brown, Esq., a man of wealth and 
standing in York County, who was chief of a 
klan, and is now expiating his offence in the 
Albany penitentiary, sentenced upon his own 
confession. The same constitution governed 
the order in North Oarolina, as is shown by 
the testimony of David Schenck, Esq., a lead- 
ing lawyer of Lincolnton, in that State, who 
became a member of the order in 1868, and 
says that in doing so he considered that he 
was swearing to support the platform of the 


_ convention that nominated Seymour and Blair 
_ in New York. 


** Now, sir, as to the extent to which this 
organization has prevailed: it is stated in the 
views of the minority that it does not prevail 
in more than forty counties in these States of 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. Let me give you 
the names of the counties in these States in 
which these offences have been committed. 
Outrages have been committed in North Car- 
olina in the counties of Orange, Chatham, 
Alamance, Lenoir, Harnett, Sampson, Caswell, 
Guilford, Gaston, Lincoln, Moore, Rutherford, 
Cleveland, and Catawba. 

“ South Carolina.—In the counties of Spar- 
tanburg, York, Union, Chester, Abbeville, 
Laurens, Fairview, Newberry, and Lancaster. 

“ Georgia.—In the counties of Jasper, Wal- 
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ton, White, Morgan, Jackson, Hancock, Wil- 
kinson, Washington, Cherokee, Greene, Mad- 
ison, Pike, Whitefield, Habersham, Putnam, 
Haralson, Warren, Richmond, Gwinnett, 
Floyd, Glasscock, Chattooga, Dade, Clark, 
Jefferson, Oglethrope, Walker, Appling, and 
Columbia. 

** Alabama.—In the counties of Blount, Cal- 
houn, Chambers, Choctaw, Fayette, Greene, 
Hale, Jackson, Jefferson, Lawrence, Lime- 
stone, Macon, Madison, Marshall, Morgan, 
Perry, Pickens, Sumter, Tuscaloosa, St. Clair, 
Cherokee, Coosa, Lauderdale, Marengo, Talla- 
poosa, and Walton. 

** Mississippi.—tIn the counties of Chickasaw, 
Kemper, Itawamba, Tishemingo, Prentiss, Lee, 
Leake, Tippah, Union, Aleorn, Kemper, Lau- 
derdale, Lincoln, Lowndes, Marshall, Monroe, 
Noxubee, Oktibbeha, Pontotoc, and Winston. 

“« Florida.—In the county of Jackson alone 
the evidence shows that within the last five 
years there have been one hundred and fifty- 
three homicides. 

‘¢‘ Here we have ninety-nine counties in all, 
and this in all probability falls below the num- 
ber. I have not had time to make a careful 
examination of that part of the testimony at 
the taking of which I was not personally pres- 
ent, and have only inserted here the names 
of those counties where offences are clearly 
shown to have been committed. I have no 
doubt there are more. I shall give presently 
a summary of the offences committed in these 
counties. 

‘These facts bear upon the denial made, in 
the views of the minority, of the extent of the 
organization, of its political significance, or 
of its having the countenance of any of the 
respectable white people of the South. Each 
of these may require a passing notice. 

** As to the numbers of the organization, the 
fact that in York County the number was al- 
most equal to the white voting population is 
of itself startling, and when it is remembered 
that about the same state of affairs existed in 
the two adjoining counties, and to a large ex- 
tent in other counties, it is evident that noth- 
ing but the power of the General Government 
is sufficient to restrain that organization in 
that State. 

‘“‘ Again, after the concession that General 
Forrest knows so much more about the origin 
of the organization than any other person, his 
statement as to its numbers becomes impor- 
tant. In 1868 he said there were forty thou- 
sand in Tennessee and five hundred thousand 
in the Southern States. The only correction 
he made of that statement, in his letter written 
to correct errors, was, that he believed there 
were those numbers. His belief as the head 
of that organization is significant, and equiva- 
lent to the knowledge of other people. 

‘‘The allegation that the order does not ex- 
ist in more than forty counties is met by the 
names of the counties of the several States 
which I have already given. 
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“J will now give the summary to which I 
have referred. In North Carolina fourteen 
counties are shown in which outrages occurred, 
and in them there occurred eighteen homicides 
and three hundred and fifteen whippings. In 
South Carolina, nine counties, in which the 
testimony taken by the committee shows there 
were thirty-five homicides and two hundred 
and seventy-six other outrages. The present- 
ment of the grand-jury says there were forty 
homicides in those counties, and over. two 
thousand cases of other outrages. In Georgia 
there are twenty-nine counties shown, in 
which seventy-two homicides and one hundred 
and twenty-six cases of whippings are dis- 
closed by the testimony. In Alabama there 
are twenty-six counties, in which two hundred 
and fifteen homicides are shown to have oc- 
curred, and one hundred and sixteen cases of 
other outrages. In Mississippi there are 
twenty counties in which there are twenty- 
three homicides, and seventy-six cases of out- 
rages, by this testimony ; and in Florida, in the 
one county of Jackson—lI have not had time 
to look through the other portions of the tes- 
timony—one hundred and fifty-three homi- 
cides have occurred in that county alone since 
the war; and let it not be supposed that these 
even are all. These foot up ninety-nine coun- 
ties, five hundred and twenty-six homicides 
and twenty-nine hundred and nine cases of 
other outrages shown in this testimony, and 
by this finding of the grand-jury. 

“Tt is alleged that in all these proceedings 
the men are of that class in society who have 
no countenance. Sir, let me call your atten- 
tion to two or three facts. The minority of 
the committee have admitted—it is an admis- 
sion—that General Napoleon B. Forrest and 
General John B. Gordon were the first men 
who were at the organization of this klan. 
Who are N. B. Forrest and J. B. Gordon? I 
, suppose that for political purposes I could give 
them no higher indorsement than to state that 
they were both delegates at large from their 
respective States of Tennessee and Georgia in 
the Democratic National Convention of 1868; 
and taking the testimony of Schenck, of North 
Carolina, that he considered he was swearing, 
when he was initiated in the Ku-klux organi- 
zation, to support the platform of that conven- 
tion, it is not much to be wondered at that 
the platform was so construed when two men 
who are admitted to have organized the Ku- 
klux were delegates at large in that conven- 
tion, and their position ought to rank them as 
respectable men. 

“As to the other denial, that this organiza- 
tion has any thing political in it, I wish to say 
here that I do not care whether it has any 
thing political in it or not. I do not care 
whether these outrages have been animated by 
partisan hate or not. There is the fact: they 
have been committed upon the poor and de- 
fenceless, and they have been unable to secure 
redress. Until this legislation of Congress 
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and the exercise of power by the President, 
the men who committed these offences could — 
not be brought to punishment by the courts, — 
I care not whether the offences were com- 
mitted by Republicans on Democrats or by 
Democrats on Republicans, or without any — 
shadow of partisan feeling, every dictate of 
humanity, every impulse of enlightened civili-— 
zation requires and demands that the Govern-— 
ment shall extend its power for the purpose of — 
bringing these offenders to justice and of pro- 
tecting the defenceless, ; 

“But, sir, I have given enough to show 
what its political character is. I do not wish — 
to go at large into the mere partisan aspect of — 
this case. There is abundant material for it. 
Turn to its oaths ‘against radicals;’ to its — 
constitution ‘to relieve those suffering from — 
radical misrule;’ turn to the finding of that 
grand-jury in Columbia, South Carolina; to — 
the testimony of hundreds of witnesses both in 
and out of the order, where the victims testi- — 
fied that they were whipped to compel them 
to renounce their radicalism; where the mem- 
bers of the organization testify and confess 
that the defeat of radicalism was the purpose 
of the organization. Go on all through this 
testimony, that of Schenck, of North Carolina, 
in which he admits that he went into the or-. 
ganization not believing that it would coun- 
tenance violence, but that he went into it as a 
political organization; that he afterward at- 
tempted to divert it from violence and could 
not doit. Take the identification of Forrest 
and of Gordon with it in the beginning, Hamp- 
ton’s appeal for it in the end. Take the fact 
that another prominent man in South Carolina, 
J. Banks Lyle, a member of the South Carolina 
Legislature, fled also at the time the proclama- 
tion was issued; and so well satisfied were his 
own Democratic associates, from the county 
from which he was elected, of his complicity 
with this organization that they voted with — 
the other members of the Legislature to de- 
clare his seat vacant. All these facts show 
that there is a political significance in the or- 
ganization. 2 

“T come now to the views of the minority 
on this subject. They say that the white and 
the black citizen cannot coexist in the same 
Government. That feeling is inculcated in the 
Ku-klux Klan of the South. It has been one 
of the fruitful sources of these outrages; and 
I regret to find that, notwithstanding the con- 
stitutional amendments have declared the ne- 
gro to be free, to be a citizen, and to be enti- 
tled to all his civil and political rights, we 
are even now, as the result of this investiga- 
tion, told that the time is near when those 
rights shall be taken from him. 

“There are many causes assigned for these 
outrages: the debts of the States, the recon- 
struction acts, bad legislation. I do not, at 
this time, propose to go into any discussion of 
them. Iam discussing the evil itself, its ex- 
istence, its magnitude, its power, its extent, 
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and the necessity of providing against a recur- 
rence of the violence which has hitherto dis- 
graced the nation. 
“ Withdraw from the President of the United 
_ States the power to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus in those States where this organization 
exists, and no man can answer for the scenes 
that will follow and the retaliation that may 
ensue. Keep it there, and the very existence 
of the power will render its exercise unneces- 


ary. 
“This is the question which we are to de- 
termine. Are we, taking up these provisions 
in their order, to say that men who have not 
been secure in their persons, in their houses, 
or in their papers; that men who have been 
deprived of life and liberty without due pro- 
cess of law; that men whose houses have been 
subject to unreasonable searches and sieges; 
that criminals even have been hanged without 
trial in the face of a writ of habeas corpus is- 
sued to secure them atrial; that men upon 
whom cruel and unusual punishments have 
been inflicted by the mob instead of by judicial 
tribunals; and that men entitled to citizen- 
ship, freedom, and the ballot, have all of them 
denied by this conspiracy—shall we say that 
these men shall continue to be subject to these 
outrages? Or shall we vest in the President 
that power which we believe we can vest in 
him, and which we believe will be effective to 
protect and defend these rights and to bring to 
justice their guilty combinations against them.” 
Mr. Pratt, of Indiana, said: ‘‘ Mr. President, 
the bill under consideration has been intro- 
duced by the chairman of the joint committee 
of Congress raised at the last session to inquire 
into the alleged outrages in the Southern 
_ States, and by the authority of that committee. 
It simply continues in the President of the 
United States the power of suspending the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus to the 
end of the next session of Congress, as that 
power was given by the act of April 20, 1871, 
- entitled ‘An act to enforce the provisions of 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States.’ The power which the 
bill confers is no other or different in the cir- 
cumstances of its exercise from that which has 
_ been so beneficently employed by him in nine 
_ counties in the State of South Carolina. For- 
tunately for the country, he has found it neces- 
sary to use his discretion in but a single State, 
and in but a small portion of that. 
_ ‘Looking at the good results which have 
been accomplished in that most disturbed dis- 
trict of the entire South, who can doubt that 
Congress acted wisely and in the interest of 
humanity and justice in investing the Presi- 
dent with this power? Nobody has suffered, 
so far as I am aware, who was not engaged in 
the conspiracy, or against whom reasonable 
grounds of suspicion did not exist. Hundreds 
of persons whose guilty consciences informed 
against them, seeing that the Government was 
in earnest in its purpose to put a stop to law- 
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lessness and violence, have fled to parts un- 
known. Law hasbeen reinstated, and protec- 
tion given to life and property by the passage 
of that act. 

‘“‘T know, sir, full well how jealous the peo- 
ple of this country are of their liberties. They 
regard this writ as their greatest safeguard. 
They are not forgetful of its history and of the 
struggles of the people of England to ingraft 
it upon Magna Charta. The fathers of this 
Republic wisely provided, when they came to 
form the national Constitution, that its privi- 
lege should not be suspended unless when in 
cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety 
might require it. For myself I believe the 
power is inherent in the office of the President 
without act of Congress. An invasion may 
occur or a rebellion spring up when Congress 
is not in session, and when its suspension may 
be necessary before this body could be con- 
vened. 

“But it is unnecessary to argue that ques- 
tion or refer to precedents. The only ques- 
tion now is, whether there is such acondition 
of things in any part of the South as makes it 
prudent to continue in force for a limited time 
this provision in the act of April 20, 1871. 
The object of this writ, as we all understand, 
is to enable any person, deprived of his liberty, 
to bring his case before a judge that the cause 
and validity of his detention may be inquired 
into. No one disputes the value of the writ, 
nor that it is the bulwark of personal liberty, 
nor that its privilege should never be suspend- 
ed except im great emergencies. No free 
State can exist without it. Yet, while all this 
is true, there are of necessity limitations to its 
use. A man convicted of crime has no right 
to invoke it in his cell in the penitentiary, or 
while standing under the gallows; nor in 
times of war is its use practicable, when civil 
law is suspended and military organizations 
are abroad controlling private action, and the 
voice of the judge is drowned in the clash of 
arms. And so, too, when there exists a wide- 
spread conspiracy to deprive any portion or 
class of the people of their rights under the 
law, by intimidation, violence, and outrage; 
to overthrow the laws which guard the life 
and liberty of the citizen; when the local 
‘courts are utterly powerless to deal with the 
criminals; where the conspiracy manifests it- 
self by bands of armed men too numerous and 
powerful for the civil officers to deal with 
them; when arrests with a view to trial and 
punishment would be made nugatory through 
the complicity or fears of the constituted au- 
thorities of the State, there exists the same 
necessity for a suspension of the privilege 
of the writ as in case of invasion and rebel- 
lion. 

“Mr. President, the question is, shall the 
grant of this power of suspension be contin- 
ued, not indefinitely, but until the 4th of 
March next? The answer to this question 
must depend upon another question, whether 
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‘the public safety requires it. The committee 
of which I have spoken have spent months in 
taking testimony from every part of the South. 
We have had volume upon volume of the evi- 
dence printed, amounting to several thousand 
pages. The report of the committee and the 
views of the minority, in which the evidence 
is summed up, alone amount to over one thou- 
sand pages. Even the minority do not deny, 
and I now quote their language, ‘that bodies 
of disguised men have in several of the States 
of the South been guilty of the most flagrant 
crimes.’ But, sir, who are the guilty parties, 
and what are their motives? I know what is 
claimed by the Opposition here, and I know 
the theory on this subject of those who give 
tone to public opinion in the South. They 
pretend that these crimes have no political sig- 
nificance whatever, but are the work of the 
poor, the lawless, and. irresponsible white 
men of that region, who, it is said, are the 
enemies of the freedman, jealous of his lately- 
acquired civil and political rights, envious of 
the planter’s preference for his labor, and 
bent on getting rid of his competition. Such 
is the theory of the minority of the committee. 
They insist that these outrages are neither 
committed nor sanctioned by the respectable 
classes, and that they are not to be held re- 
sponsible for them. But is this true? So far 
from being true, I insist that the investigations, 
thorough and exhaustive, which have been 
made by the congressional committee and in 
the Federal courts, have conclusively impli- 
cated the intelligent and property-holding 
classes in these outrages, and fixed the respon- 
sibility on them for their indulged continu- 
ance without punishment or prosecution even. 
From whom but this class come the funds 
which support these costly military organiza- 
tions, which supply the horses, equipments, 
arms, ammunition, and disguises; the intelli- 
gence which directs the movements of these law- 
less bodies and prevents discovery? Who have 
the greatest motives forinflicting these punish- 
ments? Suppose the charge to be that a freed- 
man has stolen cotton, corn, or cattle; the 
planter is the injured party, and not the poor 
white class, who have nothing to be stolen. 
He is the one interested in punishing the 
thief. He may employ these poor whites as 
his instruments, but he is the moving power; 
he is the responsible party. 

“Colored schools are broken up and the 
school-houses burned by the hundred. This 
is a favorite pastime with the Ku-klux gentle- 
men. These brave fellows especially delight 
to deal with school-mistresses. There is no 
danger there. But who are most interested 
in breaking up schools and instigating raids 
upon the teachers and school-houses? I an- 
swer, the men of property, the tax-payers, 
the men who hold tax-payers’ conventions 
and denounce taxes, and compel those who 
levy them to resign; the men who fill the 
country with their clamor that they are im- 
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poverished, robbed, and plurfdered, under the | 
new order of things! ” 3 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, said: “Will | 
the Senator allow me to interrupt him a mo- 
ment? Do I understand him to say that the | 
investigation of this committee and the inves- _ 
tigation of the Federal courts prove that the 
property-holders in the South are the respon- 
sible parties for the outrages that he alleges 
to have been committed there?” i, 

Mr. Pratt: “The Senator understands me 
correctly.” : | 

Mr. Saulsbury: “Then I ask if he knows of 
any instance where those men have been pros- 
ecuted under the provisions of the act passed 
last session, which gives ample power to pun- 
ish any person who has entered into any con- 
spiracy?” ; 

Mr. Pratt: ‘Certainly, the records of the 
courts in three or four States are full of such 
cases.” : 

Mr. Saulsbury: “ How many?” 4 
, Mr. Pratt: “Ifyou will examine the report 
of the majority of this committee you will as- 
certain how many prosecutions have been in- — 
stituted in North Carolina and South Carolina.” — 

Mr. Saulsbury: ‘I beg to be excused from — 
examining the seven thousand pages of testi- 
mony.”’ 

Mr. Pratt: “I will take great pleasure in 
showing them to the honorable Senator from 
Delaware after I get through with my re- 
marks. The seven or eight thousand pages of — 
testimony the committee have taken form 
quite a bulky piece of literature, and I com- © 
mend it to my honorable friend upon next 
Sunday or upon some leisure day for his read- — 
ing. He will find it profitable if not pleasant.” 

Mr. Saulsbury: “I certainly would be in- 
clined to avail myself of any suggestion of the 
honorable Senator from Indiana in reference 
to what is profitable reading for the Sabbath ; 
but he must excuse me if I see proper to turn 
to the pages of the.old Bible in preference to_ 
the report of this committee. But I under- 
stood the honorable Senator to be indicting 
the whole class of property-holders in the 
South. I wanted to call the attention of the — 
Senator from Indiana, before he made the 
wholesale charge against the respectable prop- — 
erty-holders of the Southern States, to the 
broad terms of the indictment which he was 
making against that people. Ido not believe 
that the declaration of the Senator (worthy 
and highly as he is honored in his own State, 
in the Senate, and in the country) will have 
the effect to blast the reputation of the whole 
Southern people unless he lays his hands on— 
the facts and shows the evidence on which 
that opinion is founded.” : 

Mr. Pratt: “If the honorable Senator will 
hear me through, I hope to convince him be- 
fore I am done; and, if he will do the commit-  ~ 
tee the justice to read through the testimony, — 
he will find abundance of cases establishing 
the propositions that I claim here.” 
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Mr. Saulsbury: ‘“‘Then I would suggest to 


_ the honorable Senator not to make his indict- 


ment a wholesale indictment against the prop- 
erty-holders of the South. Limit it to the 


men whom the evidence shows are implicated 


in the crime.” 

Mr. Pratt: “‘ As I said, sir, before the inter- 
ruption, in stating the argument of the slave- 
iors I have shown who are responsible 
for these scourgings for opinion’s sake. It is 
the old ruling class, the men who own the 
plantations and property, the men who must 
pay the taxes. They are the men most inter- 
ested in moulding the opinions of voters. 

“Then in regard to national elections their 
interest is, if possible, stillstronger. They re- 
gard the whole policy of the Republican par- 


ty as having been hostile to their class from 


its organization. They point to the constitu- 
tional amendments, the civil rights bill, the 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, the test-oath, the 
penalties against disloyalty, the enforcement 
bill, the suspension of the habeas corpus, and 
the presence of soldiery in the disturbed dis- 
tricts; and their panacea for all these ills is to 
put down the Republican party. That is the 
dearest wish of the entire Democratic heart in 
the South. They see no end to what they 
call their grievances, except in the overthrow 
of the party in power. They are the same 
men who were so impatient of the restraints 
of Government that in 1861 they plunged the 
country in war and bloodshed, stopping at no 
measures of unscrupulous violence in order to 
overthrow the Government many of them had 
so often sworn to maintain. 

** Now, who shall tell me that this sentiment 
of hate toward the party in power, and this 


- Just for the political control they once wielded, 


by force. 
power of the Government to be used during 
the period of the presidential election at his 
Own discretion, and in my judgment for no 


are not sufficient motives to account for these 
outrages and fix the responsibility where I 
believe, before God, it belongs, upon these in- 
fluential classes of the South?” 

Mr. Blair, of Missouri, said: ‘ Practically 
this bill proposes to give the President of the 
United States the power of electing himself 
It puts at his disposal the military 


_ other purpose than to secure his reélection as 


the Government of the United States. 


President. It is one of a series of acts by 
which the elections in this country have been 
placed under the supervision and control of 
The 
act which it is now proposed to continue in 
force was passed about a year ago, limited to 
cease at the close of this session of Congress. 
This was intended to feel the temper of the 
people of this country to ascertain if they 
would consent to the overthrow of the great 
writ of right, the habeas corpus, under circum- 
stances defined in the Dill, circumstances 
which were then shown to be such as did not 
authorize the Congress or the President to 
suspend the privileges of the writ of hadeas 
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corpus, because there was not such a case as 
that which had been defined in the Oonsti- 
tution. 

“T do not intend at this time to go over the 
argument which was then made, and which 
was to my mind conclusive; but I desire to 
call the attention of the country now to this 
attempt to continue this act in force during 
the period of the presidential elections, which 
was anticipated at the time by those who 
opposed it, in-which their anticipations have 
not been at fault, because the attempt is now 
being made to force it through before the ad- 
journment for the purpose of giving the con- 
trol of the military authority of. the Govern- 
ment to the President of the United States to 
reélect himself. 

‘“*T have said that it was one of a series of 
acts looking to this object. An act passed 
some time ago, in 1870, giving the Federal 
Government supervision of the elections with- 
in the States, which in the original act was 
limited to cities of over twenty thousand in 
population. That has also been extended with- 
in the last few days, by a bill which has passed 
the Senate, to every precinct in the country, 
authorizing the judges appointed by the Presi- 
dent, upon the application of a certain number 
of citizens, to appoint supervisors in any pre- 
cinct and in all the precincts where elections 
are held in this country. 

‘“*So solicitous were the dominant party in 
this country to make these Jaws supervising 
and controlling the elections applicable to 
every portion of our country, that within the 
last few days they have changed the time of 
election in the State of Louisiana to bring that 
State in the presidential election under the 
direct supervision of the Government. 

“The other portions of the act, the fourth 
section of which you now propose to continue, 
give jurisdiction to the courts of the United 
States of all crimes which can, by any possi- 
bility, occur within the States. That does 
not require an act to continue it in force. It 
remains in force by its own terms, clearly 
demonstrated upon this floor, by the Senators 
opposing its passage, to be unconstitutional, 
subversive of the jurisdiction of the State 
courts, drawing to the Federal officials com- 
plete, absolute, and universal control over 
questions which never before, under any cir- 
cumstances, were deemed cognizable in the 
courts of the United States. Hence I assert 
that the plain object of this bill (and it can 
have no other object) is to give the President 
power to reélect himself by the bayonet. Mar- 
tial law is not an unusual device under radical 
rule for carrying elections in this country. It 
is not now for the first time attempted and 
put in force for that purpose. It has been 
made use of elsewhere, and with the approval 
of the Administration, and we have come to 
this: that the party in power are endeavoring 
to prop themselves and to maintain th eir power 
by the use of the Army of the United States 
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in controlling the elections of the people. 
That is the point to which this misnamed Re- 
publican party has at length brought us. 
“The President of the United States has 
already exercised the authority vested in him 
by this act, and a resolution was passed by 
the other House of the Congress which bad 
clothed him with the authority to exercise 
this power, asking him to inform the country 
the precise circumstances under which he felt 
himself authorized to exercise this power in 
nine counties of the State of South Carolina 
last fall. After long delay we have the Presi- 
dent’s response, and I propose briefly to call 
attention to that response giving the justifica- 
tion of the President for declaring martial law 
in South Carolina last autumn. The President 
says in House Executive Document No. 268, 
of the present session, the message being 
addressed to the House of Representatives :.” 


Representations having been made to me that in 
certain portions of South Carolina a condition of 
lawlessness and terror existed, I requested the then 
Attorney-General, Akerman, to visit that State, and 
after a personal examination to report to me the 
facts in relation to the subject. On the 16th of Oc- 
tober last he addressed me a communication from 
South Carolina, in which he stated that in the coun- 
ties of Spartanburg, York, Chester, Union, Laurens, 
Newberry, Fairfield, Lancaster, and Chesterfield, 
there were combinations for the purposes of pre- 
venting the free political action of citizens who were 
friendly to the Constitution and Government of the 
United States, and of depriving the emancipated 
class of the equal protection of the laws. ‘‘ These 
combinations embrace at least two-thirds of the 
active white men of those counties, and have the 
rh ge and countenance of a majority of the other 
third. They are connected with similar combina- 
tions in other counties and States, and no doubt are 
part of a grand system of criminal associations per- 
vading most of the Southern States. The members 
are bound to obedience and secrecy by oaths which 
they are taught to regard as of higher obligation 
than the lawful oaths taken before civil magistrates. 
They are organized and armed. They effect their 
objects by personal violence, often extending to 
murder. They terrify witnesses. They control juries 
in the State courts and sometimes in the courts of 
the United States. Systematic perjury is one of the 

‘means by which prosecutions of the members are 
defeated. From information given by officers of the 
State and of the United States, and by creditable 
private citizens, I am justified in affirming that the 
instances of criminal violence perpetrated by these 
combinations within the last twelve months in the 
above-named counties could be reckoned by thou- 
sands.” 

I received information of a similar import from 
various other sources, among which were the joint 
select Committee of Congress upon Southern Out- 
rages, the officers of the State, the military officers 
of the United States on duty in South Carolina, the 
United States attorney and marshal and other civil 
officers of the Government, repentant and abjuring 
members of those unlawful organizations, persons 
yi sete employed by the Department of Justice to 

etect crimes against the United States, and from 
other credible persons. 

Most, if not all, of this information, except what 
I derived from the Attorney-General, came to me 
orally, and was to the effect that said counties were 
under the sway of “ang combinations popularly 
known as Ku-klux Klans, the objects of which were, 
by force and terror, to prevent all political action 
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character of the offences forbidden by said act 


not in accord with the views of the members, to 
deprive colored citizens of the right to bear arms 
and of the right to a free ballot, to suppress schoo 
in which colored children were taught, and to 

duce the colored people to a condition closely akin 
to that of slavery; that these combinations were 
organized and armed, and had rendered the local 
law ineffectual to protect the classes whom they 
desired to oppress; that they had perpetrat 
many murders and hundreds of crimes of minor 
degree, all of which were unpunished; and that 
witnesses could not safely testify against them un = 
less the more active members were placed under 
restraint. a 


“Mr. President, a similar resolution to that 
to which this message was responsive was in- 
troduced into this House by myself and ob-— 
jected to by members on the other side. It 
was, however, introduced into the House of 
Representatives, and went to the joint select 
committee on the condition of affairs in the 
South, and was by them reported back to the 
House with amendments, some-of the amend- 
ments cutting out much matter which we de- 
sired the President to respond to. But there 
was one point retained in the resolution to” 
which I ask the attention of the Senate, and 
to which I am very sorry to say the President 
has not responded. It was this: among other 
things the resolution asked ‘the number and 


or the act of May 31, 1870, which are shown 
by such combinations or other parties to have 
been committed in the respective counties in 
which the privileges of the writ of habeas 
corpus had been suspended in the State of 
South Carolina, and the dates of all such al- 
leged offences.’ 

‘‘The House asked the President of the 
United States to communicate what offences, 
if any, had been committed against the act of 
Congress, which had led to the declaration of 
martial law, and the date at which such of- 
fences had been committed. We have a long 
list of persons arrested under that act, and 
the crimes charged against them, ninety-nine 
out of one hundred of which is the crime of 
conspiracy, and in no single instance has the 
President given us the date of any single of- 
fence which is alleged to have been committed. 
This was omitted, I am compelled to say, de- 
liberately, with a view of creating a false im- 
pression, of misleading the country, of inducing 
the country to believe that those persons ar- 
rested had committed the offences in or about 
the time when martial law was declared, the 
fact being that all these offences were commit-_ 
ted nine or eighteen months or two years pre- 
vious to the passage of the law itself, of which 
they undertook to take cognizance in their 
court. At this point I call the attention of the 
Senate to a brief paragraph from the report of 
the minority of the committee. Mr. Van 
Trump, who was in South Carolina as a mem- 
ber of the sub-committee, states in his report, 
page 586:” 


We believe, we might almost say we know, that 
nothing has transpired in South Carolina since the 
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age of the Ku-klux law which can be the slight- 


est justification of the President in suspending the 
writ in the absence of war and the clash of arms 
spreading terror and dismay among whole masses 0 
_ people 


guiltless of crime. The public press, as well 


as our own private information, testify to the fact 


‘that there has been no more trouble or disorder in 
‘South Carolina, for the last nine months, than is 
common to any other State in the Union. 


In the absence of the facts, or statements and rep- 


“resentations, which are not facts founded in truth, 


communicated to the President, whether truthfully 
or falsely, prior to the issuing of his proclamation, 
we unhesitatingly assert that, for nine months prior 


to said proclamation, and at least three months previ- 


ous to the passage of what is known as the Ku-klux 


law, there was more peace and good order through- 
‘out the entire borders of South Carolina than had 


been at any time since the termination of the war. 


_ Now, if this is the fact, then the action of the Presi- 
_ dent was not only unwise and impolitic, but it was a 
naked and most unjustifiable act of tyranny and op- 


j 


the President. 


United States authorities. 


pression, at war with the spirit of free institutions, 


and a precedent which, by repeated use, will not only 
sap the foundations of the Government, but ‘‘ can 
almost change the stamp of Nature.”’ 


“ Upon this point I desire also to quote from 
the correspondent of the New York Herald, a 
paper which, at that time and since that time, 
has been an earnest advocate of the policy of 
Writing from Spartanburg, as 
late as November 1, 1871, he said: ” 


In this county, as in all others I have visited, I 
cannot find any case of resistance to the State or the 
Two years ago a couple 
of revenue officers were forcibly resisted by some 
men who were engaged in illicit whiskey distilling. 
No one pretends, however, that they were any more 
Ku-klux than were and are the men who distil whis- 
key illicitly in Brooklyn, Phliadelphia, Ohio, and 
any other States North, and who resist the revenue 
officers. This is the only case of resistance on rec- 
ord. ‘I never give them a chance to resist,”’ said a 
Federal officer to me, ‘* because I always send an 
overwhelming force to arrest them.’”? ‘ Very well 
but has any resistance been offered?” ‘N 0.7 
‘¢ Have you ever tried to make arrests without an 
overwhelming force?’’? ‘‘ No; we usedan ounce of 
prevention.’’ ‘* Now, major—” 


“T have no doubt this is the gentleman 
whose report has been quoted by the majority, 


although it is not said, Major Merrill: ” 


** Now, major, are you not aware that the sheriff 


_ of this county, a one-armed man, has gone to remote 


parts of the county unattended, arrested men, and 


rought them to Spartanburg, without meeting with 
opposition ?”” ‘*SolI have heard; but I do not risk 
fin sidees same submission.” I put it to you, read- 
ers, whether it is fair to assume that a people will re- 
sist until they have resisted? I am assured by some 
of the most eminent citizens that there has not been 
a day during the past two years when a Federal dep- 
uty marshal could not have arrested any citizen in 
the county unaided by the military. 

But let me give you a further fact: many of the 
arrests in this county were made before the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation appeared. ‘* Why, then, major,” 
I asked, ‘‘ was it necessary to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus?” **It was not suspended because we 
could not make arrests,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ but for the 
Eepone of preventing any attempt on the part of the 

tate courts to get the prisoners away from us.”? 


“This is a wretched excuse, inasmuch as all 
the State courts are officered by members of 
the Republican party, and, as I have been re- 
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minded by my colleague on the committee 
(Mr. Bayard), there is not a Democratic official 
in the State of South Carolina, neither judge, 
nor commissioner, nor any thing else. The 
same correspondent, writing from Union Court- 
house, November 3, 1871, says: ” 

In this letter I have not concealed the fact that 
troubles have existed in Union County, and I have 
not denied that the Ku-klux, or men representing . 
themselves as such, have perpetrated gross outrages. 
But will you not be surprised to learn that these 
troubles ended seven months ago? I appeal to Cap- 
tain Thompson, of the United States Army, to say 
how many Ku-klux outrages have occurred in Union 
County during the seven months he has been stationed 
there. Two have been reported, minor affairs 
which, upon investigation, proved to be ersonal 
quarrels. Curiously enough all the Federal officers 
admit that for months past these counties have been 
quiet. Why, then, wait until the troubles are over 
to begin operations? ‘‘ Because,’’ replies a Federal 
officer to me, ‘the Government must show its pow- 
er.” Is it not a wanton display of power? hile 
the Ku-klux were committing ‘‘ outrages,” nobody 
was arrested. From four to seven months after they 
have retired to their “‘dens,’’-and society has re- 
sumed its normal condition, the Government pounces 
down upon them. I defy the United States marshal 
to produce a single warrant against a Ku-klux in 
which the alleged offence was committed within 
three months past. 

““T defy the Senator from Pennsylvania or 
any other Senator on this floor to adduce one 
single instance, out of all that he has enu- 
meérated, which did not occur three months 
anterior to the arrests which were made under 
this Ku-Klux law; and hence it is that the 
President of the United States, on returning a 
reply to the resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, conceals sedulously the dates of the 
offences for which these persons were said to 
have been arrested, although directly asked by 
the House of Representatives to state the dates 
of the alleged offences.” 

Mr. Scott: ‘Does the Senator desire me to 
give him the answer now?” 

Mr. Blair: ‘Certainly, the Senator may 
answer if he wishes.” 

‘Mr. Scott: ‘‘As the Senator says in very 
broad language that he will defy me to state 
any instance, I will state that, about the latter 
part of August or September—I am not certain 
which—the very occasion of the communica- 
tion of the President was the fact that a large 
number of disguised men, Ku-klux, visited 
and committed an outrage upon a man named 
Quinn, who lived very near to the line of 
Spartanburg County, but in Union County, and 
that a number of persons who committed that 
outrage upon him, or those who were supposed 
to have committed it upon him, were arrested, 
and bills found against them. They were 
found by the grand-jury at the United States 
court at Greenville, and they were acquitted 
for want of sufficient identification. That is 
one case which occurred. There were one or 
two others in York County, but I will not take 
up the time of the Senate in detailing them, 
but I give him the specific case that I have re- 
ferred to.” 
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Mr. Blair: ‘“ Then the Senator has given me 
one specific case in which parties were arrested 
on suspicion for an offence committed just be- 
fore the declaration of martial law. The par- 
ties arrested were acquitted by his own ac- 
knowledgment, and he cites another case of 
a destruction of a school-house in York Coun- 
ty. Mr. President, attention was called to the 
fact. These are the cases, One, an isolated 
case of outrage, for which the suspected per- 
sons were acquitted, and another, the burning 
of a school-house; and this is insurrection 
and rebellion! 

“Now, sir, what is to prevent any State or 
any city or county in the United States from 
being put under martial law by the President, 
if rebellion and insurrection are made by one 
isolated outrage of disguised men and the 
burning of a school-house? These are all that 
are claimed. The Senator says he could refer 
to one or two others. These are all that he 
thought it worth while to put in his speech 
delivered here last Friday, and which I now 
hold in my hand. The President had not one 
word to say on the subject of the time when 
the offences were committed. He could not have 
got any information of crimes committed there 
from the Ku-klux committee, although he re- 
fers to the joint select committee as being one 
of the sources of his information. He could not 
have referred to any thing stated to him by 
that committee, because the committee never 
authorized any one to give the information to 
the President. He may have got information 
from one of its members; but no one of its 
members could have given him information of 
any crime or outrage committed within less 
than nine months previous to the declaration 
of martial law, for no such crime or outrage is 
proven, and none can be found in their reported 
testimony. Here is a book with its seven 
thousand pages, here is the committee’s re- 
port made subsequent to that declaration of 
martial law, and, to justify it, they name no 
crime committed; the people were quiet, ‘ar- 
rests were made, a one-armed sheriff arrested 
individuals throughout that district without aid 
or assistance from any one. 

‘The Chief Magistrate of this country has 
seen proper to exercise this great authority 
never before given to a President of the 
‘United States, yielded against the protests of 
the ablest Republicans in this House and in 
the other, and which ought not to have been 
used except in the clearest and most. over- 
whelming case of necessity. It has been exer- 
cised. The President has failed to show to us 
that there existed, at the time he exercised 
this authority, any ground of justification 
whatsoever. Admitting all that is claimed, 
that from a year to eighteen months, or two 
years previous, there hid been such a condi- 
tion of things as has been described by the Sen- 
ator in his eloquent speech, it had passed 
away. You might as well attempt to defend the 
exercise of this power of declaring martial law, 
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‘rich delta that is now scarce of labor, sus-_ 


‘to an acre, where capital seeks to obtain labor, 
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and suspending the priviléges of the writ of ha -| 
beas corpus, because the rebellion existed seven} 
years before this declaration. The occasion) 
had passed; there was no disturbance. The 
ofticers there admit there was no disorder, 7 
colleague of the House, Mr. Van Trump, w 
was there with the Senator, declares in his: 
port, which is unchallenged, which canr 
successfully denied, that there was no ¢ - 
ance; that he knew it of his own knowledg 
The President does not pretend that th 
was. The Senator cannot make it appear th 
there was any; and here was the wanton « 
ercise of this power, to overthrow the guara 
tees of the Constitution for the personal liber- 
ty of the individual, without excuse and with- 
out cause! - 
“*Martial law is still maintained within 
those nine counties. Hundreds of citize 
have been dragged, without any allegation 
crime, from their homes, without the right o 
appeal to the courts, to be discharged from il- 
legal custody. Thousands, as has been said 
by the Senator, have fled from their homes, 
and he, in imitation of the President, declares 
that those who have fled from illegal arrest 
confess, by flying, their guilt, when they kne 
that, if arrested, they would not have the right 
of the writ of habeas corpus. The Senator 
knows well that they could be followed and ar- - 
rested; if charges could be brought against 
them, the courts are open; but no military ar- 
rest could be made outside of these counties, — 
upon which the courts would not have a right 
to pass.” ~ ‘4 
The Presiding Officer: ‘‘No amendment 
being offered, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate without amendment.” 
Mr. Alcorn, of Mississippi, said: ‘Mr 
President, for three hundred miles con the 
Mississippi front in the State of Mississippi 
there has not been a case of Ku-klux violence ~ 
established or even charged since the year 
1868, within my knowledge. In all that vast 


ceptible of the production of a bale of cotton 


they are sending out their emissaries, as I have — 
said, and agents every year, to bring labor 
there; and I undertake to say there is not a © 
plantation there that has the. amount of labor — 
it could use. In all those river counties for 
three hundred miles not a man holds an office — 
unless he holds it at the will of the colored — 
people, and a majority of the offices, I will say — 
two-thirds of the offices, are in truth and in ~ 
fact held by the colored people. Is it possible” 
that the courts cannot administer justice to — 
tlie colored people in a society like this? Isit | 
possible that the county in which I live, where — 
the colored population is seventy-six per cent. — 
of the whole; in the county below me, where 

it is eighty per cent.; in the county below _ 
that, where it is eighty-three per cent.; and — 
in the county below that, where it is ninety 
per cent. of the whole, justice cannot be ad- 
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ministered to the colored people when we 
have a thorough Republican, a true man, an 
excellent lawyer, a man of unspotted reputa- 
_ tion, to preside as judge, and a Northern man, 
who isa citizen of Mississippi in full accord 
with the Republican party, and in the full 
confidence of the colored people, as prosecut- 
_ ing attorney ? 

“J undertake to say that justice is admin- 
istered there, and that there is no complaint 
in all that district of country that justice is 
not administered ; that colored men sit upon 
juries, and it is frequently the case that the 
jury is entirely composed of colored men. 
Oolored men are overseers of the roads. A 
colored man is the sheriff of Issaquena County, 
appointed by myself. A colored man is elected 

serif? of Issaquena County; a colored man 
is elected sheritf of Adams County; a colored 
man is elected sheriff of Jefferson County, 
and colored men are officers in several other 
counties in the State of Mississippi; and yet 
it is said justice cannot be administered there, 
when every judge who sits upon the bench is 
a Republican, appointed by a Republican Goy- 
ernor and confirmed by a Republican Senate. 

“T repel the charge that justice is not ad- 
ministered in Mississippi. I assert that the 
Governor of Mississippi, when he delivered 
his message to the Legislature in January, and 
declared that the condition of Mississippi was 


peace, told the truth; that when he wrote to. 


me on the 15th of May, the present month, 
declaring that the condition of Mississippi 
to-day was peace, that peace reigns through- 
out her borders, the Governor, who is a North- 
ern man, but who is a citizen of Mississippi 
interested in our society, identified with us, a 
_ part of us, a man whom we all respect, and 
who is entitled to our respect, told the truth. 

“*T stated the fact that I did not think there 
was any necessity for the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, that the condition of 
Mississippi to-day was one of repose ;: that if 
Congress would allow the people there to do 
something toward going forward in the recon- 
struction of the State, and not attempt to do 

 eyery thing by legislation, allow time to do its 
work, and the effect of this new order of things 
to adjust itself, every thing would be in Missis- 
sippi as we would desire it; and that this in- 
tervention, and this violent legislation that is 

calculated to disturb the repose of the State 
and engender hostilities between the races in 
the State, is an intervention that no man who 
is interested in the peace and prosperity of 
this country, either North or South, would de- 
sire to see.” 

Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky,‘said: “The 
Senator from Indiana asks why the South did 
not in 1866 or 1867 return loyal men as her 
representatives. Was not Judge Sharkey a 
loyal man? Did he not resist the rebellion? 
Was he not a Union man in the broadest sense 
during the darkest hours of that conflict? Old 
and venerable as he was, honored for his 
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learning, revered for his virtues, and distin- 
guished throughout the land asa jurist sans 
peur et sans reproche, that old man, almost 
singly and alone, breasted in his own native 
Mississippi the storm of rebellion; and how 
did the Republican party repay him? When 
he came, bearing the sign-manual of Missis- 
sippi that he was her chosen Senator of the 
United States, bringing proof of his loyalty, 
known far and wide for his patriotism, how 
did you receive him? When Alexander H. 
Stephens, the bitter opponent of secession, 
when it occurred, sought admittance into this 
Chamber as the regularly-elected Senator 
from Georgia, how did you receive him? 
With what respect did you honor the consti- 
tutional claims of Mississippi and Georgia for 
representation in the persons of their selected 
and distinguished sons? Did you treat them 
as sovereigns in this confederacy? Did you 
extend your fraternal arms and welcome them 
back as representatives of a restored Union? 
No, Senators, no! Dead to the teachings of 
that love illustrated in the parable of the 
prodigal son, who, though he had erred, was 
welcomed back to the paternal mansion of his 
early love, you preferred the guidance of an 
extreme party standard, whose success is 
above patriotism, and which prefers in its 
merciless abuse of usurped power to crush 
out all returning obedience of the Southern 
people to the Federal Government or its laws. 

‘You still persevere in your unhallowed 
warfare upon this down-trodden people. With 
all your courts open, with hundreds of indict- 
ments pending for the punishment of these 
secret, illegal combinations, with a people 
denied all participation in the government, 
broken in fortune, beggared by their reverses, 
with persons once their slaves now their law- 
givers and official superiors, backed by the 
Army and supported by the Government of 
the United States, you propose still to clothe 
the President of the United States, and every 
military satrap or subordinate belonging to 
the Army and stationed in the South, in a 
period of peace, and during a presidential 
election, with the dictatorial power at his dis- 
cretion to suspend this writ of habeas corpus, 
and to imprison these unfortunate people at 
pleasure. Nay, more, you attempt by select- 
ing isolated instances of violence and outrage 
in the South, and scattering them in speeches 
broadcast through the land, by charges that 
Gordon, Hampton, Butler, in allrespects your 
peers, are members of this secret organiza- 
tion, charged falsely to be a political one, to 
rekindle the expiring embers of the late civil 
war, and in this way you hope to arouse a 
sectional hatred that will keep you still in 

ower. 

‘*¢ And yet the Senator from Indiana tells us 
the Republican party wants peace. Can these 
oppressions continue, can the guarantees of 
constitutional liberty be ruthlessly disregarded 
and the apprehension of freemen not be 
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aroused? Can our Republican friends be so 
blinded by party as not themselves to become 
aroused to the dangerous precedent for the 
ultimate overthrow of the Constitution which 
the enactment of this measure must inaugu- 
rate. There is, there can be no exigency 
that demands it now or will demand it here- 
after. Why, Mr. President, I have seen and 
known from my boyhood samething of the 
South. Ihave talked with eminent men and 
women unsurpassed in all that adorns the 
highest type of manhood or womanhood, and 
that heart must be as cold and callous as 
stone that would not be touched by the merci- 
less inhumanity and atrocities under which 
through Federal agencies this generous people 
are now being crushed. And yet we are told 
that the perils to the public safely demand it. 
How? Where? What Senator—I care not 
who—will point out in this mass of testimony 
the proof of any overt act of the Ku-klux or- 
ganizations inthe South threatening the subver- 
sion of Federal or State Governments? Has 
an iota of proof been introduced going to 
show any such intent? To say that a rebel- 
lion or insurrection exists in any part of our 
country is a sham, a mockery. Itis not true 
in law; it is not true in fact. Secret com- 
binations, illegal combinations, have existed, 
as I have already admitted. They have com- 
mitted acts of violence that call for sup- 
pression. I am not the apologist for force or 
violence anywhere. The majesty of the Con- 
stitution and the laws constitutes our safety. 
But it is untrue, as I believe, that these organ- 
izations are political. It is equally untrue 
that they cannot be suppressed and put down 
by the laws and through the courts. These 
disorders exist everywhere. Can you point 
me to a State north or south of the Ohio 
River where outbreaks and secret combina- 
tions or mobs do not occasionally commit vio- 
lence? They exist in Indiana, and, from a 
recently-published judicial charge of Judge 
Durham, more violent deaths have recently 
occurred in that State than in any other north 
or south of the Ohio River immediately adja- 
cent to it.” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: “‘ What is the 
proposition established by this testimony, 
overwhelmingly, conclusively, so that there is 
no doubt left, and no man who reads it can 
doubt it, unless he begins to read with a preju- 
dice and with a passion that take from his 
mind the capacity to gather and to compre- 
hend truth, that there is an organized society 
armed and equipped, a homogeneous society, 
as much so as Masonry or Odd-Fellowship, 
having a uniformity of signs, of pass-words, of 
grips, of ceremonies, of oaths, and a unity of 
purpose, existing in nine States of this Union ? 
This organization in Mississippi is the same as 
itis in South Carolina, and the same that it is 
in North Carolina, sometimes carrying one 
name for temporary convenience and safety, 
and sometimes carrying another, embracing 
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thousands. We have the testimony of General | 
Forrest that at one time there were forty _ 
thousand in the single State of Tennessee, 
We cannot doubt that it embraced hundreds 
of thousands taking those nine States through. 
It is distinguished by its disguises, its hideous 
uniform, travelling at night, committing like 
crimes; one gang going from Mississippi over 
into Alabama, if you please, to commit a 
crime, travelling forty or fifty miles, while 
another gang from Alabama will pass into 
Mississippi to a place where they are total 
strangers, and having received their orders 
there to commit a murder or several murders, 
there to whip, to outrage, and to burn. This 
proposition is fully, overwhelmingly estab 
lished by the evidence, and cannot be shaken 
by the honorable Senators any more than they 
can shake Washington Monument down here 
by putting their fingers upon it. . 

“The character of that organization is also 
completely established. Whatisit? First, that 
it is political in its character; that it is aimed 
at the Republican party so called. It is aimed 
particularly at the colored people, first, »be-— 
cause they are Republicans; secondly, be- 
cause they are colored people, and are invested 
with political rights. They were recently 
slaves, and the men who held them as slaves, 
many of them—not all; there are some noble — 
exceptions—cannot endure to see them as free- 
men clothed with equal civil and political 
rights. This organization is political, thor- — 
oughly and completely in every part, although 
it has undoubtedly sometimes been employed 
for purposes of private malice or of private 

ain. 

“Then what is its machinery? Murder, 
scourging, arson, crimes without a name, 
atrocities of every kind. The principal ma- 
chinery is perjury, perjury for self-protection 
and perjury for the assault of its enemies. Its 
members are required to commit perjury in 
court to protect their fellow-members upon 
trial, and are required to commit perjury to 
blacken the character, destroy the influence, 
or imprison its enemies. This history and fea- 
ture of this organization are overwhelming- 
ly established. They have got witnesses; of 
course they have. The Ku-klux can furnish 
witnesses upon any subject to any required 
point. They can prove any thing that may be 
required. . If necessary, they can go into court 
or they can go before this examining commit- 
tee and swear that they were Republicans, and 
walked three miles on their hands and feet, as 
I believe one of them said he had, to vote the 
Republican ticket.” 

Mr. Fenton, of New York, said: “I do not 
like to be discourteous to any gentleman who 
wishes to speak, and still I feel that this ses- 
sion ought to close; and, for the purpose of 
testing the sense of the Senate on the subject 
of getting away from here, I move to lay the 
bill on the table.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The Senator from 
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New York moves, to lay the bill upon the 
table.” 

_ The result was announced, as follows: 

- Yuas—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Blair, Casserly, 
Cooper, Davis of West Virginia Fenton, Hamilton 
of areland, Johnston, Kelly, Ransom, Saulsbury, 
Sprague, Stevenson, Thurman, Trumbull, Vickers, 
and West—18. 

Nays—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Cald- 
well, Carpenter, Chandler, Clayton, Cole, Conkling, 
Corbett, Edmunds, Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, 

_ Frelinghuysen, Logan, Morrill of Maine, Nye, Os- 
born, Patterson, Pomeroy, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, 
Robertson, Scott, Spencer, and Windom—27. 
 Axssent—Messrs. Brownlow, Buckingham, Cam- 
-eron, Cragin, Davis of Kentucky, Ferry of Connect- 
iecut, Gilbert, Goldthwaite, Hamilton of Texas, Ham- 

in, Harlan, Hill, Hitchcock, Howe, Kellogg, Lewis, 

orrill of Vermont, Morton, Norwood, Rice, Saw- 

yer, Schurz, Sherman, Stewart, Stockton, Sumner, 
: Wright—29. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 
__ Mr. Vickers, of Maryland, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not propose to detain the Senate 
long at this early hour of the morning. 

_ “have examined it with care, have given 

it some reflection, and have come to the clear 
conclusion that the bill is unauthorized by the 

‘Constitution. The Constitution reads :” 
yt : 

The privilege of the writ of habeas co shall not 


be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or 
invasion the public safety may require it. 


_ Tt is conceded that there is no invasion. 
Consequently, if there is no rebellion, there 
_is no authority for the suspension of this writ. 
Paschal, in his ‘Commentary on the Constitu- 
tion,’ says: ” 

It would seem, as the power is given to Congress 

_ to suspend the writ in cases of rebellion or invasion 
that the right to judge whether the exigency had 
_ arisen must exclusively belong to that body. 
_ “And he refers to Martin vs. Mott, 12 
Wheaton, 19; and Judge Story’s Commen- 
_taries, 1842. We have here a decision of the 
_ Supreme Court of the United States and the 
Commentaries of Judge Story, asserting that 
Oongress has no right to delegate this power 
_toanother. If the Supreme Court is any au- 
thority with the Senate, if Judge Story’s Com- 
Mentaries are to have any weight with this 
body, I do not see how we ean vote to confer 
qapon the President the authority which is ex- 
_clusively its own. 

“This power can only be exercised when 
the exigency arises. Who is to judge of the 
existence of the contingency when the power 

_ is to be brought into operation? Congress. It 
is found among the legislative powers of Con- 
gress. The very clause that precedes it reads: ” 

_The migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States now existing shall think proper to 


admit shall not. be prohibited by the Congress prior 
to the year 1808, ete. 


“And then follows the clause we have 
under consideration: ”” 


The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion 
or invasion the public safety may require it. 
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pton, Wilson, and 


* And following that: ” 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed. 

“It is among the legislative powers of Con- 
gress, and belongs exclusively to it. It is im- 
possible, from the nature of the power, that it 
can be conferred upon another. It is one of 
the most important in the Constitution, per- 
haps the most important to be found in that 
instrument. It is a delicate and a dangerous 
power, by which the liberty of the citizen may 
be taken from him without warrant, without 
any authority shown, and he imprisoned with 
no redress. He may lie in prison and be de- 
prived of his liberty without the means of in- 
quiry into the cause of his commitment. It 
is the most dangerous power that can be con- 
ferred or exercised. 

* Alexander Hamilton, writing upon the 
subject of the Constitution when it was sub- 
mitted to the people for their consideration 
(and his opinions must have had great weight 
with the community to whom he addressed 
his publications), comparing the proposed 
Constitution of the United States with the 
constitution of the State of New York, speaks 
of the several provisions in the Constitution 
as follows:” 

It may well be a question whether these are not, 
upon the whole, of equal importance with any which 
are to be found in the constitution of this State. 
The establishment of the writ of habeas corpus, the 

rohibition of ex post facto laws, and titles of nobil- 
ity, to which we have no corresponding provisions 
in our constitution, are. perhaps greater securities to 
liberty than any it contains. The creation of crimes 
after the commission of the fact, or, in other words, 
the subjecting of men to punishment for things, 
which, when they were done, were breaches of no 
law, and the practice of arbitrary imprisonments, 
have been in all ages the favorite and most formi- 
dable instruments of tyranny. 

‘“‘ The observations of the eminent commen- 
tator in reference to the latter are well worthy 
of recital: ” 

To bereave aman of life, or by violence to con- 
fiscate his estate without aceusation or trial, would 
be so gross and notorious an act of despotism as must 
at once convey the alarm of tyranny t roughout the 
whole nation; but confinement of the person, by 
secretly hurrying him to jail, where his sufferings 
are unknown or forgotten, is a less public, a less 
striking, and therefore amore dangerous engine of 
arbitrary government. 


* As a remedy for this fatal evil, he is every- 


_where peculiarly emphatic in his encomiums 


on the habeas corpus act, which in one place 
he calls ‘the bulwark of the British Constitu- 
tion.’ 

‘‘ Before this writ can be suspended there 
must be facts or evidence laid before the 
power that is to suspend it. These facts and 
this evidence must be considered and examined. 
There are thought, deliberation, judgment to 
be exercised, and there is discretion after 
the facts are exhibited and collated. There 
must be a sound discretion whether the writ 
shall issue or not; and was it ever known 
that a discretionary power could be transfer- 
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red? When a court has discretionary 
power there is no appeal from the exercise of 
its judgment. So here. There is a discretion 
after the evidence is produced. 

‘‘ Mr. President, does the public safety, the 
very existence of one of the States or of the 
Government, require the interposition of the 
authority of Congress for the suspension of 
this great writ of right, so dear to every Amer- 
ican heart, and the exercise of this dangerous 
power? It is called by the English commen- 
tators a bulwark of liberty. What sort of lib- 
erty is that which can be taken from an indi- 
vidual by the ipse dizit of one man? Is the 
habeas corpus, when it can be suspended at 
any time, a bulwark of American liberty ? 
What security has the citizen for his liberty or 
freedom from incarceration, when Congress 
may invest the President at any moment, in a 
time of profound peace and quiet, when there 
is no tumult and no combination to overturn 
or to resist the laws, with the power to sus- 
pend this great writ? What security is there 
for personal liberty when such a power is 
placed in the hands of any man? hy, sir, 
Congress could not exercise the power now, 
constitutionally, itself, and if it cannot exer- 
cise the power itself, how can it transfer the 
authority to another ? 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment. 

Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said: ‘ Mr. 
President, if I were ambitious to make a 
speech on this question, I should select some 
occasion other than this. In these little hours 
of the gray morning, when half the Senators 
are home and three-fourths of the other half 
are fast asleep, and the galleries are empty 
and everybody weary, I certainly shall not 
enter on any philippic against Democracy, 
upon any discussion of the general political 
questions of the day, 'or, indeed, upon any 
pretence make a speech on any subject what- 
ever. Nevertheless, I intend to vote for this 
bill, and it is a mere matter of justice to my- 
self and my constituents that I should state 
and place upon the record in language as dry 
as a stick the reasons which induce me to cast 
that vote. The Constitution provides that”— 

The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union arepublican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion, and, on 
application of the Legislature, or of the Executive 

when the Legislature cannot be convened), against 
omestic violence, 

“‘ Congress, in 1795, while Washington was 
yet President, and he approved the act, passed 
an act the first section of which isas follows: ” 

That whenever the United States shall be invaded, 
or be in imminent danger of invasion from any for- 
eign nation or Indian tribe, it shall be lawful for the 
President of the United States to call forth such 
number of the militia of thé State, or States, most 
convenient to the place of danger, or scene of action, 
as he may judge necessary to repel such invasion, 
and to issue his orders, for that purpose, to such 
officer or officers of the militia as he shall think 
proper. And in case of an insurrection in any State 
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authorizes Congvess to pass all laws which 
_ shall be needful and proper to carry into exe 


against the government thereof; it shall be lawful 
for the President of the United States, on applica- 
tion of the Legislature of such State, or of the Exeeu- 
tive (when the Legislature cannot be convened), 
to call forth such number of the militia of any other 
State or States as may be ara for, as he may 
judge sufficient to suppress such insurrection, = 

“That act is a construction placed by the 
very framers of the Constitution upon the 
provision of the Constitution which I have 
read. The power given by the Constitution 
is not given in terms to the legislative depart- 
ment nor the executive department. It is 
conferred upon the Government of the United 
States in general, and the last clause in the 
section which declares the power of Congress, 


cution the powers which this Constitution 
confers upon this Government. In execution 
of this Constitution, Congress passed that law 
vesting this discretion in the President to a 
out the militia for the purposes specified in 
this act. Thatis the construction of the very 
framers of the Constitution. Now, the other 
section is: ” ; 
The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or 
invasion the public safety may require it. 
“The writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, etc., by whom? Not by Congress, 
not by the President, but, by plain implication, 
by the Government of the United States. The 
power is conferred in general upon the Goy- 
ernment to’suspend this writ in the cases men- 
tioned in this section. How is that power to 
be.executed? Certainly under and in pursu- 
ance of law. Congress may sit here the year 
round and judge of all these emergencies, and 
suspend the writ upon each day when the 
emergency happens to be in full force; or it” 
may, following the precedent of the act of 
1795, confer this power upon the President to 
suspend the writ when the contingency speci- 
fied in this section shall happen. In one case 
as in the other the power is delegated by 
Congress, and it is clearly within that power 
which is given to Congress to make all laws_ 
needful and proper for the execution of every 
power conferred upon the General Govern- 
ment. Now, the act before us which we are 
continuing is this—I will ask the Secretary to 
read the fourth section of the act of 1871.” 
The Chief Clerk read the. fourth section of 
the act of April 20, 1871, as follows: ‘7 
‘Sxo. 4. That whenever in any State or part of a 
State the unlawful combinations named in the pre-— 
ceding section of this act shall be organized and 
armed, and so numerous and powerful as to be able, 
by violence, to either overthrow or set at defiance 
the constituted authorities of such State, and of the 
United States within such State, or when the consti- 
tuted authorities are in complicity with, or shall con- 
nive at the unlawful purposes of such powerful and 
armed combinations; and whenever, by reason of 
either or all of the causes aforesaid, the conviction of 
such offenders and the preservation of the public safe- 
ty shall become in such district impracticable, inevery — 
such case such combinations shall be deemed a re- — 
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bellion against the Government of the United States 
‘and during the continuance of such rebellion, an 
within the limits of the district which shall beso un- 
der the sway thereof, such limits to be prescribed by 
proclamation, it shall be lawful for the President of 
the United States, when in his judgment the public 
safety shall require it, to sugeene the privileges of 
the writ of habeas corpus, to the end that such rebel- 
lion may be overthrown: Provided, That all the pros 
visions of the second section of an act entitled ** An 
act relating to habeas corpus, and regulating judicial 

roceedings in certain cases,’ approved Havel 3, 

863, which relate to the discharge of prisoners other 
than prisoners of war, and to the penalty for refusing 
to obey the order of the court, shall be in full force 
so far as the same are ap licable to the provisions of 
this section: Provided Viator, That the President 
shall first have made proclamation, as now provided 
by law, commanding such insurgents to disperse: 
Had provided also, That the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not be in force after the end of the next 
regular session of Congress. 


Mr. Carpenter: ‘‘Mr. President, the ques- 
tion is whether this section is constitutional. 
My friend from Ohio (Mr. Thurman) suggests 
to me in an undertone that the act which I 
haye read of 1795 doesnot provide for the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus. Thisistrue. I 
did not cite it for that purpose. I cited it 
simply for the purpose of showing that a pow- 
er which is by the Constitution delegated to 
the Government in gross, so to speak, not dis- 
tributed among the departments, is to be regu- 
lated by law under the last clause of the legis- 
lative article conferring upon Congress its spe- 
cific powers, and whether that be to raise an 


"army, to suppress an insurrection, or to sus- 


‘pend the writ of habeas corpus, both powers 
being conferred upon the Government and not 
upon any particular department, the principle 
of course is precisely the same. 

“The question now is whether this act be 
constitutional. It will be conceded to be con- 
stitutional if it specifies here a case within the 
provisions of the Constitution, and if it be 
competent for Congress to delegate the power 
to the President to suspend the writ when the 
emergency does happen. Upon the last branch 
of the subject I cited the act of 1795. Upon 
the first branch, as to whether this makes a 
case of insurrection, I refer my honorable 
friends on the other side of the Chamber to 
authorities which they cannot question, to the 
decisions of all the Federal judges during the 
fugitive-slave law days, to the charge to a 
grand-jury by B. R. Curtis, published in the 
Law Reporter, and the elaborate and perfectly 
sound opinion of Justice Nelson to a grand- 
jury in New York, reported in ‘ Blatchford’s 
Reports,’ where both these eminent jurists 
charged the grand-jury that if a number of 
men combined together to resist the execution 
of a general law, and assembled in force, that 
is, in numbers, by force to prevent its execu- 
tion, that was levying war against the United 
States, and was high-treason. 

_ “Within those authorities the case specified 
in this section is clearly a case of insurrection, 
and that insurrection occurring and becoming 
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patent to the Government, or to such officer 
of the Government as Congress shall appoint 
to execute this provision, it must be perfectly 
competent and within the provisions of the 
Constitution to enact that section. 

“T know that an ingenious and plausible 
argument may be made against this power, 
as there may be against any power and against 
any act that was ever passed in the world; 
but I believe that this act, although it may be 
conceded that it goes very near the extreme 
limit of our power, is still within those limits 
and that we have the constitutional power to 
pass it.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘ Mr. President, we are mak- 
ing to-night a precedent the influence of which 
may not cease as long as this Government 
shall last. It is to be a precedent on the side 
of liberty or on the side of despotism; and 
that consideration is a sufficient excuse for me 
for troubling the Senate with a few words in 
reply to what has just been said. 

‘“‘The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Carpen- 
ter) agrees with me that the power to suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus is given to the Gov- 
ernment and can only be exercised in pur- 
suance of law. Whien he says that it is given 
to the Government, I do not think he speaks 
quite accurately, for the Government is com- 
posed of three departments, legislative, exec- 
utive, and judicial, and certainly it is in no 
wise conferred upon the judicial department 
to determine whether the privilege of this 
writ shall be suspended or not; nor in any 
proper sense can it be said to be conferred , 
upon the executive department of the Govern- 
ment: for what is the executive department 
of the Government? It is that department 
which is charged with the execution of the 
law. The Constitution is the highest law, and 
the laws enacted by the legislative department 
are the remainder of the body of the law, and 
it is simply to execute these laws that the ex- 
ecutive department is ordained aud instituted. 
So that in the nature of things the power to 
decide whether the privilege of the writ shall 
be suspended—a power which requires the 
exercise of judgment and of discretion, of voli- 
tion—must necessarily belong to the legislative 
department of the Government. In its nature 
it is not an executive power, for, as I have 
said, the executive power is a power to exe- 
cute the law. In its nature it is not a judicial 
power, for the judicial power never comes in- 
to exercise, as has been repeatedly decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, until 
there is a case, which means a plaintiff and a 
defendant in a court of justice. So that it 


necessarily follows that the power to suspend 
the privilege of the writ is a legislative power. 


We are agreed upon this; but the Senator 
from Wisconsin thinks it is a sufficient com- 
pliance with the Constitution for Congress to 
enact a law which authorizes the President to 
suspend the privilege on the happening of 
certain contingencies or of certain events, of 
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which, not Congress, but the President is to 
be the judge. There is where our difference 
is. And now he cites the act of 1795 as proof 
of the fact that the President may be invested 
with a power which primarily rests in the 
legislative department of the Government. 
But that is an entire mistake. The act of 1795 
did not provide for the suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus at all. What did it provide? 
Let me refer to the first and second sections 
of that act:” 

That whenever the United States shall be invaded, 
or be in imminent danger of invasion from any for- 
eign nation or Indian tribe, it shall be lawful for the 
President of the United States to call forth such 
number of the militia of the State or States most 
convenient to the place of danger or scene of action 
as he may judge necessary to repel such invasion, 
and to issue his orders for that P ose to such officer 
or officers of the militia as he shall think proper. 

“That is not the exercise of the power 
under the guarantee clause, but it is the exer- 
cise of another power in the Constitution, the 
power to call forth the militia: ” . 

The Congress shall have power to provide for call- 
ing forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions, 

“That is one of the powers of Oongress 
under section eight of the first article. 

‘‘Now, what is that power? It is not a 
power, as in the case of the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, to decide when the pub- 
lic safety requires the suspension of the writ. 
It is not expressed in such words as require 
Congress to decide whether the casus has 
arisen or not; but it isa power to provide— 
to provide how ?—to provide by law in‘anti- 
cipation of such a case; and therefore under 
that Congress might well enough provide for 
a calling forth the militia. It is a curious 
thing; so jealous were our fathers of the rights 
of the States that the Constitution did not 
give Congress the power to call forth the mili- 
tia as a matter of course, but only the right to 
call them when it was necessary, as this clause 
specifies, to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrection, and repel invasion. But 
there is the power to provide for calling them 
forth whenever it may ‘be necessary. It is 
necessary to execute the laws of the Union all 
the time whether Congress is in session or is 
not. It is necessary to provide to suppress 
insurrection at all times whether Congress is 
in session or not. It is necessary to provide 
for repelling invasion at all times whether 
Congress is in session or not. But it is not 
necessary to provide for the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus at all times whether 
Congress is in session or not; and so jealous 
were our forefathers of that that they did not 
say that Congress should have power to pro- 
vide for the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus in case of insurrection or invasion. 
There is no such language as that, that Con- 
gress shall have power to provide for the sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus; but the 
words are mandatory, and negative, and pro- 
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hibitory that the privilege of the writ shall 
not be suspended unless when in cases of re- 
bellion or invasion the public safety shall 
require it. It is avery ditferent thing from a 
provision that Congress may provide for call- 
ing forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union which must be executed all the 
time, or to suppress insurrections which must 
be suppressed whenever they occur, or to re- 
pel invasions which must be repelled when- 
ever they happen. i 

“So much for that. 
next clause:” = 

And in case of insurrection in any State against 
the government thereof, it shall be lawful for the 
President of the United States, on a plication of the 
Legislature of such State, or of the Executive (when 
the Legislature cannot, be convened), to call forth 
such number of the militia of any other State or 
States, as may be epenes for, as he may judge sufii- 
cient to suppress such insurrection. . : 

‘*'We have seen that that relates to insur- 
rection, and comes under the same clause of — 
the Constitution, ‘to provide for calling forth 
the militia to execute the laws of the Union 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions ; hf 
and that refers not only to insurrection taken 
in connection with another clause of the Con-— 
stitution to suppress insurrections against the 
General Government, but also insurrections 
against a State, but with this difference: that — 
in regard to insurrection against a State there — 
is no power (and this very act is drawn upon 
that theory) to call forth the militia where 
the insurrection is simply against the author- 
ity of a State and not against the Federal Gov- 
ernment, unless the State shall require it. 
Let us turn, therefore, to the guarantee clause — 
of the Constitution: ” 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion, and, on 
yok tps of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
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en the Legislature cannot be convened), against 
omestic violence. 


“<The United States shall guarantee,’ it 
‘shall protect each of them against invasion,’ — 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘‘ Whether Congress is in 
session or not?” 

Mr. Thurman: “ Yes, whether Congress is 
in session or not, and in that case whether the 
State applies for it or not; but, so far as insur- 
rection against the State is concerned, it is 
only to act in case the Legislature when in 
session, or the Executive when the Legisla- — 
ture cannot be convened, shall apply to the 
Government of the United States. This pro- 
vision of the Constitution makes the applica- 
tion by the Legislature of a State or by the 
Executive of a State conclusive evidence of 
the fact that there is such an insurrection. 

‘‘But, Mr. President, I was speaking of this 
clause :” 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 


be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or 
invasion the public safety may require it. ; 


“We admit that the power to suspend is a 


Now we come to the 
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legislative power. That being the case, if you 
ean authorize the President in his discretion 
to suspend it for six months, you may author- 
-jze him to suspend it by a law which has no 
limit upon it at all, and therefore in legal con- 
templation is to exist for all time. If you can 
authorize him to suspend it from now until 
the 4th of March next, you may make it a per- 
manent statute on your statute-book, which 
‘implies that it is to last as long as the Govern- 
ment shall endure. If you can do that, then 
Congress has given up its legislative power, 
has been guilty of a perfect self-abnegation in 
that respect, and that great privilege, which 
was so sacred in the eyes of our forefathers, 
that they did not allow it to be suspended 
eyen by Congress when there was flagrant 
war with a foreign nation, unless our soil was 
invaded, may be given into the hands of a 
' single man. 

“When is it proposed to pass this bill? 
When a presidential election is pending, when 
the man into whose hands this power is given 
is a candidate for reélection to that office; 
then his supporters in the Congress of the 
United States, more regardful of his success in 
the election and the perpetuation of the power 
of their own party than of the welfare of the 
country and the principles of the Constitution, 
are for yielding up the power the Constitution 
vests in them and devolving it upon a man who 
ean use it in order to reélect himself. 

“Mr. President, nothing that I can say 
could present this measure in a stronger light 
these few words. I say that my friend 
from Wisconsin, with all his ingenuity, and 
with all his diligence, has utterly failed to 
justify this bill.” 

- Mr. Hamilton, of Maryland, said: ‘Mr. 
President, I object to this bill because it is for 
the legislative department of this Government 
to determine when the public safety requires 
the suspension of the writ. I would clothe no 
Executive with such power. I would not 
‘clothe the best man in Christendom with it. 
I would not have clothed George Washington 
with this power under any circumstance; nor 
was he ever clothed with it. Much less would 
Tundertake to clothe the present Executive 
with it, with his surroundings, and with the 
faint conception he has manifested in his ad- 
ministration for the personal rights of the peo- 
ple. The other discretion, that is as to the facts 
declared by the original act to constitute a 
rebellion, is not so material. But there is 
another matter to which I do object, and that 
is to this constructive rebellion. Senators 
know well that in ages gone by these doc- 
trines of construction were without limitation. 
Constructive treasons were both feared and 
fought by our ancestors for centuries. They 
fought against constructive treasons as those 
of us who are opposing this bill are now fight- 
‘ing against constructive rebellions. We know 
what arebellion is by much experience; lately 
by sad and bloody experience do we know 
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what a rebellion is. Our ancestors who made 
the Constitution knew what constituted a re- 
bellion, for they had just come out of one in 
every respect a rebellion. They knew what 
the Monmouth rebellion was; they knew 
what the rebellion of 1680 was; they lived in 
the midst of the great French rebellion and 
were familiar with the history of rebellions; 
then they were identified with their own ex- 
perience as marked almost every page of his- 
tory they read, and therefore they wanted no 
critical definition of it in the Constitution. 
What is it? Re and bellare—to war again; it 
is armed resistance to that authority to which 
you owe allegiance. That: is what constitutes 
rebellion. A rebellion is in itself as much 
fixed in its proportions and known to the 
world as any other fact can be. To attach to 
the fact that an individual is deprived of the 
privilege of voting for any cause, or is de- 
prived of any high right as a citizen or asa 
person, or to say that a combination or con- 
spiracy, if you please, of two or more persons 
for any such purposes does constitute a rebel- 
lion is beyond my comprehension of what a 
rebellion -really is. We have just passed 
through one mighty in all its parts, and then 
to compare it, nay, even the smallest fragment 
of it, to the rebellion that Congress would 
create by the statute to which this bill is pro- 
posed as an amendment, makes the contrast 
so supremely ridiculous that one could hardly 
suppose that the representatives of the Amer- 
ican people could dignify such legislation with 
the forms of law. 

“Oonstructive rebellion should be con- 
demned as constructive treasons are now. 
This bill proposes to continue in force the 
fourth section of the original act, and this 
fourth section declares that the occurring of 
certain things ‘shall be deemed’ a rebellion, 
and that thereupon, and if he considers the 
public safety as requiring it, the President 
shall exercise this power of suspension. Why, 
sir, if you have a legislative power to deter- 
mine what a rebellion is, and to say that cer- 
tain things committed by individuals, or a 
combination of two or more of them, shall be 
rebellion, although wanting the characteristics 
of a rebellion, as by the common assent of 
mankind rebellion is known, and as it was in- 
corporated in the Constitution, is the end of 
written, defined, limited, constitutional gov- 
ernment. It is going back centuries, even be- 
fore the days of Edward III., when what con- 
stituted treason depended upon the opinions 
of judges, and when there was no limit to 
either general or legislative power.” 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, said: ‘Mr. 
President, I did not intend to occupy any of 
the time of the Senate on this question. I dis- 
cussed at some length the subject when the 
original bill was before us at the last session, 
and have no disposition to doso now; but I 
cannot consent that a measure of this kind 
shall pass this body without at least entering 
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my protest against its enactment. Sir, I take 
occasion to say that I am prond to be asso- 
ciated with gentlemen on this floor who are 
raising their voices in protest against a meas- 
ure so iniquitous and monstrous, While we 
are in a minority here, we have struggled to 
oppose this legislation which is striking down 
the very liberties of the people of this country ; 
we have interposed by our votes and by our 
voice in behalf of the rights of the people and 
in defence of that liberty secured to us by our 
fathers. 

“Now, Mr. President, what is proposed by 
this bill? The bill now under consideration 
proposes to continue the enactment of April, 
1871. What are the provisions of that law ? 
It undertakes in substance to declare that cer- 
tain crimes enumerated therein shall be 
deemed rebellion. ‘Rebellion’ has a fixed 
and definite meaning, and was understood at 
the time of the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution to be armed resistance to rightful au- 
thority. It is something different from the 
mere existence of ordinary crimes; and yet 
the language of the act of April, 1871, is that 
certain acts, therein enumerated, shall be 
deemed rebellion, not that they are rebellion, 
not that they have ever been considered re- 
bellion by any civilized country in the world, , 
but for the purposes of that enactment those 
crimes are to be deemed rebellion. That is 
the provision of your law. 

“In order to justify the power with which 
you mean to clothe the President, you declare 
that the acts which you enumerate in certain 
sections of the law shall be deemed rebellion, 
and then confer upon the President absolute 
power to suppress that rebellion which you 
yourselves create. You call that rebellion 
which never has been regarded as rebellion 
under any law in any civilized country; and, to 
suppress the rebellion which you have thus 
proclaimed by your statute, you clothe the 
President of the United States not only with 
the power of employing the Army and the 
Navy, but you clothe him with a frightful 
power of declaring martial law and suspend- 
ing the writ of habeas corpus, and denying to 
the people of this country the rights which 
were secured to them by their fathers in the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

“Sir, the right to the writ of habeas corpus 
is a right which is the heritage of freemen. It 
came to us not by the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. It descended to us as our in- 
heritance from our forefathers; and for two 
hundred years that writ has been sacred in 
England. In the days of Charles II. even his 
prime-minister, Clarendon, dared not advise 
Charles to suspend the writ of habeus corpus, 
but, in order to evade it, he sent British sub- 
jects out of the reach of the benefit of that 
writ, and he was impeached by the British 
Parliament because he attempted to deprive 
the citizens of England of the benefit of Aabeas 
corpus. And yet, in the American Senate to- 
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day, you propose to clothe the President of the | 
United States with the fearful power of de- | 
priving the citizens of this free country of the 
benefit of the writ of habeas corpus. You con- 
fer upon him immunity to do that which led 
to the impeachment of Clarendon, and which 
if attempted by Charles would have cost him 
his head. And why do you propose to confer 
upon the President this power? oie 

“The excuse is made that crimes are com- 
mitted in certain Southern States. I am not 
here to deny that crime may exist in the 
Southern States; but, let me ask, whose fault 
it is that it does exist? I say it here, and I 
say it in the presence of the majority of the 
Senate, that a large measure of the crimes 
which may exist in the Southern States exist 
there because of the legislation of the majority 
of Congress. That people after the termina- 
tion of the war, though despoiled of their 
property, though mourning their dead, were 
comparatively peaceful and happy. But you 
stepped in with your legislation. In order 
that you might control the politics of the coun-— 
try, you stirred up strife between the white 
men and the negroes; and you ought to take 
to yourselves the unwholesome and unpleasant — 
recollection that at least a portion, and a large 
portion, of whatever crimes may exist there is 
justly attributable to the legislation which you 
yourselves have enacted. . 

‘But suppose crime does exist there, have 
you not Federal courts in every State in this 
Union, and are not those courts clothed with 
ample power to suppress it? You have the 
judges, you have the marshals, you have all 
the machinery for extirpating crime in every 
State in this Union, and, if you do not do it 
through the medium of the Federal courts, it 
is your fault; it is not the fault of the Demo- 
cratic party.” . 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘The question is on 
ordering the bill to be engrossed-and read the 
third time.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, and was read the third time. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll 
on the passage of the bill, and the result was 
announced as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Cald- 
well, Carpenter, Chandler, Clayton, Cole, Conkling, 
Corbett, Edmunds, Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, 
Frelinghu sen, Hamlin, Logan, Morrill of Maine, 
Morrill of ermont, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, Pome- 
roy, Poole, Pratt, Robertson, Sawyer, Seott, and 
Spencer—28, 

Nays—Messrs, Alcorn, Bayard, Blair, Casserly, 
Cooper, Davis of West Virginia, Hamilton of Mary- 
land, Johnston, Kelley, Ransom, Saulsbury, Sprague, 
Stevenson, Thurman, and Vickers—15. 

Assent—Messrs. Brownlow Buckingham, Cam- 
eron, Cragin, Davis of Kentucky Fenton, Ferry of 
Connecticut, Gilbert, Goldthwaite, Hamilton of 
Texas, Harlan, Hill, Hitcheock, Howe, Kellogg, — 
Lewis, Morton, Norwood, Ramsey, Rice, Schurz, 
Sherman, Stewart, Stockton, Sumner, Tipton, Trum- 
bull, West, Wilson, Windom, and Wrig t—3l. 


So the bill was passed. 


i 


_-In the House, on May 28th, Mr. Poland, of 
Vermont, moved ‘that the rules be so sus- 
pended as to take from the Speaker’s table 
and pass at this time Senate bill No. 656, to 
_ extend the provisions of the fourth section of 
the act approved April 20, 1871.” 

The question was then taken, and resulted 


as follows: 
__ Yeas—Messrs. Ames, Averill, Banks, Barber, 
Beatty, Beveridge, Bigby, cg timc Buckley, Buf- 
finton, Burdett, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick R. 
Butler, Coburn, Coghlan, Conger, Darrall, Dawes, 
Dickey, Duell Dunnell, Eames, Elliott, Charles Fos- 
ter, Wilder D. Foster, Frye, Halsey, Harmer, 
ing e E, Harris, Hawley, Hays, Gerry W. Hazel- 
‘ton, John W. Hazelton, Hill, Hoar, Hooper, Hough- 
ton, Kelley, Killinger, Lamport, Lansing, Lynch, 
Maynard, McGrew, McJunkin, McKee, Mercur, 
erriam, Monroe, Moore, Leonard, Myers, Negley, 
IT, Packard, Packer, Palmer, Isaac C. Parker, Pen- 
eton, Pierce, Aaron F, Perry, Poland, Prindle, 
Bray Ellis H. Roberts, Rusk, Sargent, Sawyer, 
Scofield, Sessions, Shanks, Shellabarger, H. Board- 
man Smith, John A. Smith, Snyder, Thomas J. 
Speer, Sprague, Starkweather, Stevenson, Stowell, 
St. John, Taffe, Thomas, Washington Townsend, 
Twichell, Tyner, Upson, Wakeman, Walden, Wal- 
dron, Wallace, Walls, Williams of Indiana, Jere- 
miah M. Wilson, and John T. Wilson—94. 


_ Nays—Messrs. Acker, Ambler, Archer, Arthur, 
Beck, Bell, Biggs, Bird, Austin Blait, James G. 
lair, Braxton, Bright, Brooks, Burchard, Caldwell, 
aapbell, Carroll, Comingo, Conner, Cotton, Crebs, 
Critcher, Crossland, Donnan, Dox, Du Bose, Duke, 


Roredas, Ely, Farnsworth, Finkelnburg Forker, 
Henry D. Foster, Garfield, Garrett, Getz, Giddings, 
Golladay, Goodrich, Griffith Haldeman, Hale, Ham- 


bleton, Hancock, Handley. Hanks, Harper, John T. 
~~ Harris, Hay, Hereford, Herndon, Hibbard, Holman, 

cellogg, Kendall, Kerr, King, Lewis, Lowe, Man- 

on, Marshall, McClelland, eCormick, McCrary, 
McHenry, McIntyre, McNeely, Merrick, Mitchell, 
Morgan, Morphis, Niblack, Peters, Potter, Price, 
Randall, Read, Edward Y. Rice, John M. Rice, 
Ritchie, William R. Roberts, John Rogers, Sion H. 
Rogers, Roosevelt, Sheldon, Slater, Slocum, Sloss, 
Worthington C. Smith, R. Milton Speer, Stevens, 
Stoughton, Strong, Sutherland, Swann, Sypher, 
Terry, Tuthill, Van Trump, Waddell, Warren, 
Wells, Whiteley, Whitthorne, Willard, Winchester, 
Wood, and Young—108. 

Not Votina—Messrs. Adams, Barnum, Barry, 
Boles, Clarke, Cobb, Cox, Creely, Crocker, Davis, 
De Large Farwell, Havens, Ketcham, Kinsella, 
Lamison, Leach, McKinney ‘Benjamin F. Meyers, 
Morey, Hosea W. Parker, Peck, Eli Perry, Platt, 
Porter, Robinson, Seeley, Sherwood, Shober, Shoe- 
maker, Snapp, os et wight Townsend, Turner, 


te der oorhees, Wheeler, and Williams of New 
York—28. 


So (two-thirds not voting in favor thereof) 
the rules were not suspended. 

Mr. Poland: “I desire to say, in connection 
with the bill just voted upon, that the same 
bill was reported to the House and the Senate 
respectively by the joint select Committee on 
the Condition of the late Insurrectionary 
States. That bill having passed the Senate, 
I felt it my duty to call it to the attention of 
the House and have a vote uponit. Our com- 
mittee having leave to report at any time, had 
a majority voted. in favor of the bill upon the 
vote just taken, I should immediately have 
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offered the bill that was reported by the com- 

mittee to the House, which is identical with 

‘the Senate bill. But, inasmuch as this vote 

has disclosed that a majority of this House are 

"5 aa to the bill, I shall not offer the House 
ill. 

Among the important measures adopted at 
this session of Congress was one for the ap- 
portionment of Representatives to Oongress 
among the several States according to the 
census of 1870. By this act the number of 
members of the House of Representatives was 
ae at 2838. These were distributed as fol- 
ows: 


STATES. STATES. 

AYADA INS ois 5 ik ante ¥ ide cade Fi AGRON ote sie nic tects od ee 13 
FURUDBEA ne on ree sb oes By INGDIESEM ec hes cc ee eek es 1 
California. oo. 06.66. eens @ Nevada wiiiecies.e. leds 1 
Connecticut. .s. 00. eses 4} New Hampshire......... 2 
TOI WALG: wns air, tube Subscene 1| New Jersey............. v4 
Blorida oe oeees 1| New York.............. 82 
Gegreitvc 3 ii ivgiieat 9| North Carolina.......... 8 
LUMO. nak ceased aeeton TO ONO cina ode the x Sods p02 rd 20 
PUGIANG. ce ee Sale eee eee TOLER OM ses titre eos «5 oc tes 1 
OW Sepa Ra 9} Pennsylvania ........... 26 
KANSAS cash? smsincites tase 8| Rhode Island........... 2 
WSGNUUGKY.. cc ncsp cae ecu 10 | South Carolina.......... 5 
Louisiana............... 5| Tennesseé.............. 9 
Main @.005.3, 5.) evs dens tone GA POTSES: sey ulsviels apiteniesl. of 6 
MAryland. . «55s 0en005 09s Bil V GLMODG. os <ctscaen oo <enes 2 
Massachusetts .......... 1} Wirginia foo 46 PIS 9 
Michivan.) 2.3 ete ess 9} West Virginia.......... 3 
Minnesota .....-...0.0. 3| Wisconsin.....:........ 8 
Mississippi ............. 6 


The admission of a new State will increase 
the total number of Representatives. -The 
Tuesday next after the first Monday in No- 
vember, in the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy-six, is fixed and established as the day, 
in each of the States and Territories of the 
United States, for the election of Representa- 
tives and Delegates to the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress; and the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in November, in every second year 
thereafter, is fixed and established as the day 
for the election, in each of said States and 
Territories, of Representatives and Delegates 
to the Congress commencing on the fourth day 
of March next thereafter. 

The act further provides that no State shall 
hereafter be admitted to the Union without 
having the population necessary to entitle it. 
to at least one representative. 

It is further provided that if any State 
should deny or abridge the right of any of the: 
male inhabitants of such State, being twenty- 
one years of age, and citizens-of the United 
States, to vote at any election named in the 
amendments to the Constitution, article four- 
teen, section two, except for participation in 
the rebellion or other crime, the number of 
Representatives apportioned in the act to such 
State shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall have 
to the whole number of male citizens, twenty- 
one years of age, in such State. 

An act to remove political disabilities im- 
posed by the fourteenth article of the amend- 
ments of the Constitution was passed and ap- 
proved by the President on May 22d. It 
removes all political disabilities imposed by 
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the third section of the fourteenth article 
aforesaid from all persons whomsoever, ex- 
cept Senators and Representatives of the 
Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh Congresses, 
officers in the judicial, military, and naval ser- 
vice of the United States, heads of Depart- 
ments, and foreign ministers of the United 
States. 

The import duties on tea and coffee were 
abolished by an act which took effect on July 
Ist. 

This session of Congress terminated on the 
10th day of June. 5 

CONNECTICUT. Besides the Democratic 
and Republican, two other parties appeared, 
as distinct political bodies in this State; held 
State Conventions; adopted platforms, and 
nominated, their candidates for the several 
State offices at the general election in April, 
1872. . 

The Temperance party, represented by 
about one hundred delegates from different 
sections of the State, met at New Haven on 
the 13th of December, 1871, and nominated a 
full State ticket, as follows: For Governor, 
Francis Gillette, of Hartford; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, A. S. Beardsley, of Plymouth ; Secretary 
of State, Hiram P. Lawrence, of Norfolk; State 
Treasurer, George Greenman, of Mystic Bridge; 
Comptroller, Dabney Carr, of Bridgeport. 

The following platform was adopted: 


Assembled to organize a political party for the le- 
gal hf siete of the liquor-traffie and for the ac- 
complishment of such other reforms as will promote 
the welfare and enhance the happiness of the State, 
we Agopt, as expressive of our principles and purposes, 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the foundation principle of the State 
is public virtue, and its supreme interest the public 
saiety, and that, therefore, that is hostile to the State 
which eorrupts the one or impairs the other. 

Resolved, That povpe so corrupts public virtue, 
or impairs the public welfare, as the traffic in intoxi- 
eating liquors, and therefore that traffic is the foe of 
the State, and should be by it destroyed. 

eesolved, That such is the depravity of those en- 
gaged in supporting the traffic, that its suppression 
can be effected only by force of executed law, and 
such is its organized power, that it sets private as- 
sault upon it at defiance; therefore the diate, as in 
duty bound to protect its citizens, should enact all 
laws needful for its suppression, and should execute 
such laws through its own officers, and by its own 
pis aes powers. 

esolved, That the record of the existing political 
parties of the State forbids the hope that either of 
them can be relied on, if charged with the administra- 
tion of the State, to execute its laws against the liquor- 
traffic, and therefore those injured by that traffic 
should now no longer rely on those parties, but act 
directly and independently for their own protection. 

Resolved, That, in organizing for this end, we make 
a clear distinction between temperance as hn enter- 

rise for the moral reformation of men, and prohibi- 

ion as a measure of civil protection of the State; 
that as a reformatory work it should be prosecuted 
only by moral means; and therefore, while feeling in 
it as such work the deepest interest, and recognizing 
our undiminished obligation as individuals to labor 
in it, and bidding it, as conducted ‘by the various 
reformatory organizations of the State, the warm and 
heartiest ‘‘ God speed,” with it, as such an enterprise, 
We, as a political party, have nothing to do, 
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‘now coming over the land, and that the virtue of the 


Resolved, That while the temperance work is thus — 
to be conducted by moral means, the civil protection — 
of citizens from wrongs and injuries in their persons” 
and property from the liquor-traffic can be secure¢ 
only through law, and that therefore such protection 
is a proper subject of political action, and this is the 
case of the liquor nuisance, as in that of any other 
public nuisance of the State. os 

Resolved, That to the suppression of the liquor- 
traffic by these means this organization is pledged, 
and that it will prosecute it with all its energy and 
resources until it is accomplished. — 

Kesolved, That out of the liquor-traffic, as its source, 
comes largely that special peril of our institutions, 
the prevailing public corruption of our time; it in-— 
flames the passions, clouds the intellect, and weak- 
ens the conscience, thus brutalizing the man, Hay-— 
ing thus personally demoralized him, it then plies 
him with the influences of public corruption, begui 
ing him with its offers, and intimidating him with 
its threats. It is the aim of this party to reform this 
corruption, and to this end it will demand upright-— 
ness of character in its candidates for public office, 
and integrity in the administration of public affairs, — 
that the same principles of morality and accountabil-_ 
ity shall rule in public and in private life, and it will - 
array itself as an implacable foe against public self- 
ishness and dishonesty, and use its utmost endeay- 
ors to weed out all rascals from positions of publie 
trust, and put in their places honest men. 

fesolved, That in this connection we especially 
commend the fidelity and ability with which the 
Hartford Evening Post exposes and pursues the cor- 
ruptions of the lobby system of the State, and we en- 
courage it to persevere in this necessary and nasty 
work till this Augean stable is thoroughly cleansed. 

Resolved, That one of the most formidable perils 
of the future is a system of gigantic consolidations 


people and the wisdom of the Legislature should be 
combined in an endeavor to break its threatened 
ower. 
Resolved, That the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
and his hire should be such as will compensate him 
for his labor, and this while it allows him time for 
due enjoyment of his home and of society, and for 
the intellectual and virtuous culture of himself as a 


man. ‘ 

Resolved, That, as women and helpless children are 
the chief sufferers from the liquor-traffic, their rights 
should be considered in dealing with it, and their 
wishes be expressed in all proper ways. 

Resolved, That the success of republican institu- — 
tions is conditioned on the virtue and intelligence of 
the people, therefore education, both intellectual and 
moral, should constitute one of the foremost concerns 
of the State. 

Resolved, That, in the progress of civilization, the 
time has come when the old, barbarous method of 
settling national. difficulties by war should come to 
an end, and we hail with profound satisfaction the 
conclusion of the treaty of peace between this nation 
and the mother-country, and we express the hope 
that the friendly relations thus established between 
these two great members of the English-speaking 
race may continue while their history endures. 

Resolved, That the name of this party shall be, the 
Union Reform Linc Mod Connecticut, and it shall be 
constituted of those who adopt its principles and as- 
sociate themselves together to realize them. 

Resolved, That our reliance in the enterprise in 
which we are engaged is on the truth and justice of 
our cause, the intelligence and virtue of the people, 
and above all on the almighty power of God, whom 
we recognize as the friend of every good cause, and 
on him humbly confess our dependence, and de- 
voutly implore his aid, 

Resolved, That we are in favor of a reform in the 
civil service of the country, by which qualifications 
for the office shall be required of every applicant for 
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a position under the Government, and by which no 
ce-holder shall be turned out of his office save for 
misconduct or inability. 


The Labor-Reform party held their conven- 
tion at Bridgeport, on the 3d of January, 1872, 
the delegates in attendance being 31. The call 
issued for the meeting required that ‘ each 
delegate, before taking his seat, should pledge 
himself to leave the political party with which 
he might previously have been identified, and 
to support the platform of the General Conven- 
tion.” The pledge was accordingly subscribed 
by all of the delegates. The following candi- 
dates were nominated: For Governor, A. R. 
Harrison, of New Haven; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, W. R. Goodenough, of Hartford; Sec- 
etary of State, E. M. Graves, of Hartford; 
easurer, James Craig, of Middletown; Comp- 
troller, T. H. Laramie, of Bridgeport. The 
resolutions adopted were of the following im- 
port: The preamble sets forth that the right 
condition of labor is the basis of progress, pros- 
-perity, and wealth; that the burden of main- 
taining the government rests upon those en- 
gaged in productive labor; that the interests 
of the producing classes have long been held 
_ to be of secondary importance by legislative 
powers in contravention of the organized law 
of this State; that all men, when they form a 
social compact, are equal in rights; and that 
‘no men or set of men are entitled to extensive 
public emoluments or privileges from the com- 
munity. 
_ The resolutions claim that the two promi- 
ent political parties have broken their pledges 
to the wealth-producing classes, and that there- 
fore it was their duty to form and maintain a 
political organization, under the name of the 
- *Labor-Reform party’ of Connecticut; adopt 
the platform of the Labor Congress held in 
St. Louis, last year, as the basis of national 
politics; approve the presidential one-term 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; propose the abolition of the rotten 
borough system of representation in the State; 
eall for such congressional legislation as shall 
secure the abolition of land monopoly; com- 
plain of the unwarrantable exercise of judicial 
power as to the rights of working-men; call 
for the establishment of a Labor Bureau in the 
State; assert that fifty dollars of working- 
men’s wages should be exempt from attach- 
ment; that the attempt on the part of the 
capitalists to control the votes of employés a 
base attempt to corrupt the purity of the bal- 
lot-box, and should be punished by imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary; complain that the 
competition of conyict-laborwith that of hon- 
est men is a grievance that should not be al- 
lowed; demand a legal provision for amore 
equitable assessment of taxes in this State; 
charge upon the present Executive and the 
last Legislature of the State the attempt to se- 
cure a higher rate of legal interest on money, 
and thereby the attempt to impose additional 
burdens upon labor and the perpetuation of an 
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oppressive system of robbery and public plun- 
der; complain of the provision of the laws of 
this State which provides one hundred dollars’ 
fine and imprisonment for using means to intim- 
idate the working-man, with intent to oblige 
him to leave his employer, as a law wholly in 
the interest of capital; denounce legislative 
lobbyists as thieves and robbers, and those who 
assist them as participators in their crimes, and 
claim that all legislation for the incorporation 
of capital should tend to give labor the right 
to its share of the profits of its production. 

The Republican Convention assembled at 
Hartford on the 24th of January, 1872, when 
they unanimously renominated the persons 
who then held the several State offices for 
another term, namely: For Governor, Mar- 
shall Jewell, of Hartford; Lieutenant-Govy- 
ernor, Morris Tyler, of New Haven; Secretary 
of State, Hiram Appleman, of Groton; Treas- 
urer, David P. Nichols, of Danbury; Comp- 
troller, James W. Manning, of Putnam. The 
following is the platform: 


The Republicans of Connecticut, in State Conven- 
tion assembled, declare as follows: 

1. We again express our cordial adherence to the 
doctrines and principles of the Republican party as 
manifested in our former statements and in the na- 
tional platforms, and we reflect with increasing 
sr upon its wonderful work. It proved that a 

ree government, based on the will and affection of 
a free people, is the strongest known form of gov- 
ernment. It suppressed a great rebellion, freed mill- 
ions of laborers, established equal rights, perfected 
the national Constitution, and justified the Declara- 
tion of Independence. By its great reduction of the 
army and navy, the party proved that it had neither 
desire nor expectation of war. Having incurred a 
great debt, for the best reason the nation ever gave 
it, it resolutely began an immediate reduction of 
that debt. Yet, having cut down expenses, it has 
been yearly cutting down taxation. 
ing the marvellous sacrifices of men and money, the 
nation has steadily grown in wealth and ean 

2. During the existing Administration the debt has 
been reduced nearly three hundred millions of dol- 
lars; peace and order have made great pares in 
the lately rebellious regions; a new policy toward 
the Indians has been adopted, marked by firmness, 
justice, and good faith; the rights of all, especially 
the poor and friendless, of whatever race or wher- 
ever found, have been scrupulously protected; a 
self-respecting yet peaceful policy has been pursued 
toward all the world, and our controversy with 
Great Britain has been treated in a manner greatly 
creditable to both nations. 

8. That we have undiminished confidence in the 
patriotism, integrity, and ability of President Grant, 
and for great and good work done in the country’s 
behalf we heartily thank him and his Cabinet and 
the two Houses of Congress. 

4, The future must be as honorable as the past to 
deserve and keep its lead of the world. The Repub- 
lican party must be free to examine and criticise and 
utterly without fear, favor, or partiality in attacking 
all fraud, dishonor, and corruption, legislative, ex- 
ecutive, or judicial, in the nation or State. We de- 
mand economy, industry and honesty, in our politi- 
cal affairs, and rejoice at the brightening prospect of a 
thorough reform of the civil service. For the Presi- 
dent’s efforts and pledges in this matter we tender 
him our cordial thanks, and therein we pledge him 
an enthusiastic, unwavering support. 

5. In national affairs we urge: first, a large reduc~ 
tion of taxation; second, constant study and labor 
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to bring about’a resumption of specie payments, that 
the evil of a depreciated paper currency may be re- 
moved, and the best possible measure of value fur- 
nished us; third, retaining a tariff sufficient to raise 
the needed revenue, we would have it carefully ad- 
justed to favor American industry, working rather 
to interests widely extended than to merely local 
and limited pursuits; fourth, a perfected system of 
national banks, with abundant security to the bill- 
holder, and inflexible and peremptory laws for 
prompt redemption ; fifth, the abolition of the frank- 
ing privilege; sixth, that public lands shall no more 
be granted to corporations, but given in limited 
quantities to actual settlers. 

6. For fifteen years the Republican party has con- 
trolled the legislation of Connecticut. Let the rec- 
ord show whether it is the friend and promoter of 
peace, law, order, charity, temperance, industry, and 
education. What it has been it will be, only better. 
To.any measure that on mature deliberation promises 
to aid the interests of temperance, education, and la- 
bor, we will give our warmest support. 

' 4. We unreservedly commend the General Assem- 

bly for its firm execution of a constitutional process 
in correcting infamous election frauds last year. To 
the best of its ability the Republican party saw to it 
that every honest vote, and none other, was counted 
once and no more. The happy ruin of the Tammany 
Ring encourages us to believe that the work will be 
easier hereafter. 

8. That in addition to the legitimate duties and 
rights of counsel and citizens in appearing before 
the legislative committees and urging action upon 
the legislators, there have grown up corrupt and dan- 
gerous piaeees in the lobby, which call for a renewal 
of watchfulness in the Legislature, and a higher tone 
of public sentiment. 

9. That it is the duty of the State to be vigilant in 
the protection of the rights and interests of the peo- 
ple against the encroachments of powerful corpora- 
tions, and especially in holding corporations strictly 
to the responsibilities and duties contemplated in 
their charters. 

10. While recognizing the fundamental principles 
which have brought unparalleled success to our coun- 
try, and believing that only a republic should exist 
on this continent, we would urge upon our repre- 
sentatives in Congress to keep before them the great 
ideas of liberty and freedom which have been so 
identified with our great party of progress from its 
birth ; and we would earnestly desire to extend all 
sympathy and aid consistent with our.ability to other 
nations and people struggling to be free. 

_11. We unqualifiedly approve of the administra- 
tion of Governor Jewell and his associates, of which 
we give the highest evidence in our power by unani- 
mously recommending them for reélection and pledg- 
ing our utmost efforts to! secure that end, 


The Democrats assembled in State Conven- 
tion at Hartford, on the 6th of February, 1872, 
and unanimously nominated the following can- 
didates for the State offices: For Governor, 
Richard D. Hubbard, of Hartford ; Lieutenant- 
Governor, Charles Atwater, of New Haven; 
Secretary of State, John W. Stedman, of Nor- 
wich; Treasurer, Milo B. Richardson, of Salis- 
bury; Comptroller, Thomas Sandford, of Red- 
ding. The resolutions adopted were as follows: 

Resolwed, That the Democrats of Connecticut regard 
emancipation, equality of civil rights, and enfran- 
chisement, as established facts, now embodied inthe 
Constitution, and deserving the support of good citi- 
zens of all parties. 

Resolved, That true and. lasting peace can come 
only from such profound reconciliation as enfran- 
chisement has brought to the State of Missouri; nor 
can those governments be pure or great in which the 
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ecutive power, the use of coercion or bribery to rat- 


ery of captive men, women, and children. 


tax-payers have no active part. We therefore de 
mand, with equal suffrage for all, complete amnes 
for all—that the intellect and experience of eve 
State may be welcomed to active service for the com- 
mon welfare. . 
fesolved, That no form of taxation is just or wise 
which per neediess burdens upon the people. YV 
demand a genuine reform of tariff, so that those 
ties shall be removed, which, in addition to the rey 
enue yielded to the Treasury, involve an increase ir 
the price of domestic products, and a consequent 
tax for the benefit of favored interests. on 
Ltesolwed, That the shameless abuse of governmen 
patronage for the control of conventions and elee- 
tions, whether in the interest of an individual fae. 
tion or of a party, with its consequent corruption and 
demoralization of political life, demands a thorough 
and genuine reform of the public service. Those 
who would suppress innestiga hon forget they owe a 
higher duty to the country than to party. We honor 
those Senators whose courageous course has com 
pelled the disclosure of gross misdeeds, and they de- 
serve the thanks and hearty support of all Figs citi- 


zens. 

Resolved, That local self-government, with impar- 
tial suffrage, will guard the rights of all citizens” 
more securely than any centralized authority. It is. 
time to stop the growing encroachments of the ex-_ 
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ify a treaty, the packing of a Supreme Court to re- 
lieve rich corporations, the seating of members of 
Congress not elected by the people, the resort to un- — 
constitutional laws to cure the Ku-klux disorder. 
We demand for the individual the largest liberty 
consistent with public order, for the State self-gov- 
ernment, and for the nation the return to the meth- — 
ods of peace and the limitation of power. . 
fesolved, That it is alike the duty of honest men © 
of all parties to expose corruption, denounce the 
ee of power, and work for reforms necessary — 
for the public welfare. Theytimes demand an up- 
rising of honest citizens to sweep from power men 
who prostitute their official positions to selfish inter- 


ests. 

Resolved, That we repudiate with scorn the oft-re- _ 
peated slander of our opponents, that the Democracy 
of Connecticut are in favor of repudiating any por- 
tion of the national debt, even so much as has been 
fastened upon us by extravagance and fraud, and 
that we are for paying that debt to its Jastdollar. — 

Resolved, That the Democratic party, remember- — 
ing the example of their fathers in the expression of 
their sympathy for the struggling republics of South 
America, as well as for the oppressed Greeks, and 
grateful for the aid which the founders of our own 
republic received from the countrymen of Lafayette, 
Mamie Panesys Steuben, and Pulaski, feel impelled by — 
these considerations, as well as our obligations to our 
common humanity, to lift up our voices in behalf of 
the suffering Cubans, now desperately struggling for 
relief from their oppressors, who set at naught all 
the usages of civilized warfare in their savage butch- 


Resolved, That we are in favor of a liberahsystem — 
of free schools, and protest against all interference, 
by the General Government, with institutions so 
purely local and concerning so deeply and tenderly — 
_ ties which bind them to our homes and to the © 

tate. 

Resolved, That we look back with pride and satis- 
faction to the government of our State, while admin- 
istered in its executive department by our distin- 
guished citizen, James E. English, under whose 
name we have won brilliant victories in defence of 
the constitution, and whom we should have been 
glad to have as our leader again, if it had been con- 
sistent with his private concerns to yield his consent. — 

Resolved, That in presenting the Hon. Richard D. 
Hubbard for Governor, and his associates on the 
State ticket, to the citizens of this State for their suf- 
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frages at the coming State election, we cordially in- 
dorse the sentiments embodied in the foregoing reso- 
lutions. 
- The election resulted in the choice of the 
Republican ticket, on April Ist. The average 
majority given to each of the Republican can- 
didates over the Democratic respectively, was 
a little more than 500, except that of the Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Jewell, who received less than 30 
votes more than Mr. Hubbard. The whole 
number of votes cast at this election was 
93,098, which was about 9,000 less than a full 
vote. A ' 
_ At the beginning of the fiscal year, there 
was in the Treasury cash on hand amounting 
to $845,194.14; whereby the actual debt of 
the State, which was $5,804,610.93 in the pre- 
yious year, was reduced to $4,923,405.86. 
- The State revenue, during the same fiscal 
year, amounted to $2,091,035.63; made up 
by $231,522.19 from the two-mill tax; $421,- 
120.86 from the savings-banks; $265,890.92 
from mutual-insurance companies; $314,101.- 
73 from railroads; $217,133.63 from the Fed- 
eral Government on the State war-claims; 
$34,296.28 from non-resident stockholders ; 
$24,459.14 from interest on deposits; the rest 
from miscellaneous sources. The total ex- 
penditure was $1,978,596.74—namely, $756,- 
600, interest on the public debt; $380,304, 
interest on bonded debt; $199,211.56, Juvenile 
Reform School , $7,118.65, Board of Education ; 

123,118.77, soldiers’ orphan children; $82,- 

8.03, public buildings and benevolent insti- 
tutions; $102,836, General Assembly; $55,- 
550, paid to counties for the 50 cents per capi- 
ta on children of school-age. 
- The estimated revenue from all sources, for 
the coming year, is set down at $2,662,730.40 ; 
and the expenditures at $1,688,600, leaving an 
estimated surplus of $974,130.40 in the Treas- 
ury on March 31, 1873. 
~ The collection of the tax of two mills on the 
dollar was considered necessary to be contin- 
ued for the ensuing year. The State claims 
against the General Government for war pur- 
$007 on which amount it received above 
ao Al last year, are regarded as finally set- 
ed. | 

The taxable property in Connecticut amount- 
ed, on the Ist of October, 1871, to $339,782,- 
733, which is $11,346,132 more than on the 
same date in 1870. It is asserted that the 
same kind of property is very unequally as- 
sessed for taxation purposes in different coun- 
ties of the State, the taxed value being in some 
much higher in proportion to the actual than 
in others; and the establishment of county 
boards of equalization, consisting of three 
members chosen in each county from among 
its own residents, is suggested, their respec- 
tive chairmen to constitute, with the State 
Treasurer at their head, a State Board of 
Equalization, whose decisions should be final. 

Town and city indebtedness seems to be 
growing steadily larger, The aggregate 
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amount, in 1370, was $9,813,000, and is now 
supposed to have increased two or three mill- 
ions. 

There are 72 savings-banks in the State, 
with deposits amounting to a total of $62,717,- 
814.77, which is about $1,500,000 above their 
deposits in the preceding year. As these in- 
stitutions severally charge different rates of in- 
terest on money loaned, the Governor recom- 
mended the enactment of some stringent laws 
to compel them to lend their money at a uni- 
form rate. — 

Trustees or officers of the savings-banks 
are in the habit of taking a commission from 
the borrower for the money lent to him, or of 
handing to him, as money, bonds at par, which 
are not worth it. This practice, the Governor 
says, should be prohibited by law. — 

Four banks still remain, in Connecticut, 
which do business under the laws of the State; 
their aggregate capital amounts to $1,400,000. 
They are respectively located in Hartford and 
New Haven, and, being prevented by the laws 
of the United States from issuing notes for cir- 
culation, they confine their operations to dis- 
counting and loaning their capital and depos- 
its, in which they seem to carry on a profit- 
able business. The Bank Commissioners, in 
their last report, say that, except some irregu- 
lar practices charged against the president of 
one of these institutions, timely detected and 
remedied, ‘‘there has been nothing to censure 
in the management of any of them;” that 
they are wisely and prudently conducted ; 
and that “notwithstanding the sharp compe- 
tition of the ‘national’ banks and trust com- 
panies in obtaining deposits, they have been 
able to pay to their stockholders remunera- 
tive dividends, and have afforded to their cus- 
tomers as extensive accommodations as the 
other institutions.” 

law was enacted by the General Assem- 
bly, at the session of 1871, relative to the in- 
surance companies, having in view the protec- 
tion of both theinsuring and insured parties in 
their reciprocal relations, and creating the 
office of an Insurance Commissioner for the 
State. The new law went into operation on 
the first of September the same year, and the 
effects of its working are regarded as most 
satisfactory. There are 94 fire-insurance 
companies doing business in the State, 16 
of which are Connecticut companies, with 891 
agencies in the State. Their assets, in the ag- 
gregate, amount to $69,922,213, with risks of 
$3,514,088,333, of which $199,467,344 are in 
the State; the premiums in the year were 
$1,820,364. 

The Insurance Commissioner states that, 
among the large number of insurance compa- 
nies involved in the conflagration which de- 
stroyed Chicago in October, 1871, 11 were 
Connecticut companies; and of these he thus 
speaks: “ But four of them, the tna, Hart- 
ford, and Phoenix, of Hartford, and Fairfield 


County, were able to pay losses in full, and 
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but one of the rest, the Connecticut, has suc- 
ceeded in resuming business. The aggregate 
loss to the Connecticut companies was a little 
over $11,000,000, of which the four solvent 
companies paid $6,229,000, and of the balance 
about $1,669,850 were paid by the others, thus 
making an aggregate of $7,888,850, or 71.71 
per cent., paid Chicago by Connecticut com- 
panies. The three solvent Hartford companies 
reduced their stock one-half, but subsequently 
increased it to the former amount, the old 
stockholders coming forward to make good 
the impairment.” 

The number of life-insurance companies 
doing business in the State is 40, of which 
ten are Connecticut companies. The whole 
amount of their assets is $241,645,692; of 
their risks, $1,576,497,000. They have 96 
agencies in the State. Their aggregate premi- 
um receipts for the past year were $65,847,- 
327.83. 

The School Fund, amounting to $2,046,958.- 
03, is well cared for. Except about one-tenth 
part of it, which is in bank-stock, the rest is 
loaned on real-estate securities, for about 
seven-eighths at 6 per cent. per annum, in Con- 
necticut; for the remainder at 7, in New York 
and Ohio. 

The free school law, now in operation in 
the State, is regarded as having produced very 
satisfactory results. The number of registered 
children, between four and sixteen years, in 
1871, was 131,748, or 3,280 more than in the 
previous year. 
dollar for each child was distributed the same 
year out of the interest of the School Fund. Of 
the said number of children, ‘‘ 123,588 were re- 
gistered as attending the public schools; 8,754 as 
attending private schools; and 11,947 as attend- 
ing no school at all.” The number of public 
schools in Connecticut is 1,630, and of teachers 
2,420, both supported by the State, at an ag- 
gregate expense last year of $1,496,980.95. 
‘* There has been an increase in the length of 
the school year, in the number of scholars in 
attendance, in the salaries of the teachers, and 
in the money raised for school purposes.” The 
average amount of teachers’ salaries, which 
has been steadily increasing for several years, 
is now 66.58 per month for male teachers, and 
82.69 for female; the ratio of their increase, 
as compared with what they were six years 
ago, being, respectively, 54.50 per cent. for 
men, and 44.58 per cent. for women. 

The Normal School, destined for the educa- 
tion and preparation of teachers in the public 
schools, is stated to be in very successful op- 
eration under the present management. The 
number of scholars attending it in 1872 was 
150. An appropriation of $12,500 was made 
by the General Assembly, at the previous ses- 
sion, for the support of this school for one 
year. 

The State scholarships for the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School at Yale College are 40, and all 
filled; but that school furnishes gratuitous 
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A per capita dividend of one . 


instruction to all applicants who cannot afford 
to pay for it. su 

The six seats inthe Board of Corporation of — 
Yale College, which had been previously oceu- 
pied by the six senior Senators in the State 
Legislature, were given up to the Alumni by 
an act of the General Assembly, at their ses- 
sion in 1872. It is anticipated that the act 
will prove advantageous to the college, anc 
satisfactory to the State. . a 

In the General Hospital for the Insane, at 
Middletown, there were 272 patients on the 
Ist of April, 1872. During the year, there 
had been 73 applications made for admission, 
which could not be accommodated for want of 
room ; and these applications would have been’ 
much more numerous, had it not been gen-— 
erally known that there were no vacancies, 
There are also 22 State beneficiaries at the Re- 
treat at Hartford; eight at Providence; eight 
at Northampton; nine at Ooncord, New 
Hampshire; and five at Brattleboro. The in- 
sane poor in the State, yet uncared for, are — 
above 300, most of them in almshouses. The 
Governor states that the erection of the new_ 
wing in the hospital building, for which an ap- 
propriation was made by the General Assem- 
bly, is progressing, and will probably be fin-— 
ished for less than the sum appropriated ; but, 
considering the vast number of insane persons 
who must remain outside of the hospital, and 
need admission and treatment in it, hesuggests — 
that its other wing should be contracted for 
and constructed, and the building completed 
according to the original plan. 

The School for Imbeciles, at Lakeville, is too 
small for the realization of the purpose intend- 
ed in its establishment. The State beneficia- 
ries in itnumber but 20, while there are many 
times that number in the State who need the 
advantages of the school. The appropriation 
made for its enlargement by the General As- 
sembly remained unavailable, because of the 
conditions on which it was made to depend. } 

In the American Asylum for the Deaf and © 
Dumb, which is under excellent management 
in all respects, there were 246 pupils, 53 of i 
whom are from the State. The census of 1870 
sets down the number of this unfortunate class 
in Connecticut at 221, among whom are 84 
aged between five and 20 years; from which it 
would appear that 31 deaf-mutes of proper age 
are not receiving instruction at the asylum. It 
may soon be the duty of the State to assist 
this institution in the erection of a suitable 
building, with the improvements suggested by 
the experience of half a century. 

From statistics collected in regard to the 
blind, it appears that, besides the 12 at the 
Perkins Institute at Boston, their number in 
Connecticut is 204. Many of these are blind 
from old age; and some not totally blind. 

The Industrial School for Girls, at Middle- — 
town, has worked successfully, and accom- — 
plishes the purpose for which its establishment 
was intended. ‘Its pupils have now reached 
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the number of 75, and the places are all filled. 
More room is‘needed for the reception of such 
girls as may apply for admission, and are enti- 


tiled to it, or the number of admissions must be 
limited in somemanner. The institution isnow 


on a paying basis, and maintains itself, but has a 


debt of $7,500, contracted for necessary ex- 


den, continues its successful work. 


penses at its beginning. 
_ The State Reform School for Boys, at Meri- 
Their 


number at the end of March, 1871, was 292; 
those received in the school during the twelve 
months ending March 31, 1872, were 152, 


making a total of 444 for the year. 


n Of these, 
there were 150 discharged within the same 
period, leaving 314 in the school on April 


1, 1872. 
_ Of the 152 boys received, 1388 were born in 
the United States, 5 in. England, 4 in Ire- 


land, one in Scotland, one in Canada; their 
ages being from nine to 16 years. Three were 
nine, five 16, and forty 13 years old. They were 


~ committed for theft, burglary, and other of- 


fences; one ‘ for being a common drunkard.” 

Of the 150 discharged, 31 had “served their 
time;” 70 were returned to their parents or 
friends; 20 placed with farmers; 2 escaped; 


8 died. 


Its receipts in the year have been sufficient 


to pay expenses, and leave in the hands of its 


treasurer a surplus of $839.84. The receipts 
were $67,090.32; the expenses $66,250.48. 
The net proceeds of the labor of the boys 


~ during the year were $11,967.86; of which 


sum $10,203.36 was from their work at the 
chair-shops, where they are employed in can- 
ing; and $1,704.50 from their work at the 
farm, which belongs to the establishment, and 


* the products of which amounted in the year 


to $9,858.47. Besides the above-mentioned 
sum earned by the boys at the chair-shops and 
the farm, they worked also at sewing coats, 


‘pants, shirts, and a great variety of other arti- 


cles, in very large quantities; and were em- 
ployed in ‘kitchen and other domestic work, 
much of which is performed by the inmates 
ofthe school.” | 

The State Penitentiary appears to be under 
good management and effective discipline. 
The custom of inflicting corporal punishment 
on the convicts when refractory, or otherwise 
offending while in prison, has been lately abol- 
ished; and the satisfactory results which this 
change has already produced have proved its 
wisdom. | 
_ The number of convicts in confinement dur- 
ing the year ending March 31, 1872, and other 
particulars relating to them, are shown by the 
following extract from the warden’s last re- 
port: - 

Whole number in confinement March 31, 1871, 
211; since received, 86; total, 297. Discharged by 
expiration of sentence, 84; pardoned by Legislature, 
9; pardoned by Secretary of the Navy, 5; trans- 


ferred to Insane Hospital, 5; delivered for execution, 


1 (James Wilson); died, 1; leaving in confinement 


March 81, 1872, 192. Of these, 175 are in for their 
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first offence, 11 for the second, 4 for the third, and 
2for the fourth. / 

There are 140 white males; 43 colored males; 8 
white females and 1 colored female; 156 are Amer- 
icans; 36 foreigners; 61 were born in Connecticut ; 
under 20 years of age there are 20; between 20 an 
80 there are 88; between 30 and 40 there are 51; 
between 40 and 50 there are 16; over 50 there are 
17; and there are 19 sentenced for life. 


The financial condition of the penitentiary 
is prosperous, owing almost exclusively to the 
earnings of the convicts. 

Concerning the pardoning power, which is 
vested in the General Assembly, the Governor 
says in his message: “I desire to call your 
attention to the remarkable fact that there are 
now in our State-prison three convicts who 
have been once pardoned out by the General 
Assembly while serving a previous sentence, 
and that two of these are now applicants for 
legislative clemency.” He observes that this 
pardoning power should be in the hands of 
the Governor instead of the Legislature; ‘ but 
he should have an advisory board, which should 
recommend to him the proper subjects of ex- 
ecutive clemency.” 

The amelioration of the penitentiary system 
has engrossed the attention of the General 
Assembly for several years. At the session 
of 1871 they passed an act, on the authority 
of which the Governor appointed three com- 
missioners, giving them in charge “to look 
into all matters connected with the State- 
prison; its management; its discipline; the 
contract system ; its sanitary and hygienic con- 
dition; moral training; whether the system 
should be reformatory, and to what extent.” 

The tesult of these observations, and the 
conclusions arrived at, the commissioners laid 
before the General Assembly, in a full report, 
which they close as follows: ‘In conclusion, 
we recapitulate the foregoing recommenda- 
tions: 1. The appropriation of a sum: not to 
exceed six thousand dollars, to be expended 
by the warden, in a few improvements neces- 
sary immediately, for the security and comfort 
of the prisoners, and the accommodation of 
the officers. 2. The erection, as speedily as 
may be, of a new State-prison, in a different 
and better place. 3. The creation of a non- 
partisan State Board of Charities, with such a 
tenure of office as is deemed expedient; and 
the immediate investigation of the jails, work- 
houses, and other penal, reformatory, and char- 
itable institutions of the State, and an inquiry 
into the condition of the paupers in its limits.” 

As to the commission of ¢rime in the State 
generally, it appears from statistics collected for 
the purpose that there were between ten and 
eleven thousand criminal prosecutions during 
the year 1871, of which 2,207 were in New Ha- 
ven, 1,533 were in Hartford, 1,124 in Bridge- 
port, 313 in Norwich, and 188 in New London. 

Eight towns report no prosecutions at all, 
and in each case give as a reason that no In- 
toxicating liquors are allowed to be sold in 
the town. 
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The number of births in the State during 
the year 1871 was 13,114; their sex being, so 
far as reported, males 6,904, females 6,122. 
The illegitimate births were 133. The births 
from colored parents 244, 

The marriages contracted within the same 
period numbered 4,882; of which 3,008 were 
between parties both American born; in 1,285, 
the parties were both foreign; in 525, one was 
American, the other foreign born; in 123, the 
parties were both colored; in one, they were 
white and black respectively. 

The number of divorces granted was 409; 
of which 278 were granted upon the petitions 
of the wives; 181 upon the husbands’. The 
petitions were based, in 13 cases, on infidelity ; 
in the rest, on other grounds. 

There were 8,116 deaths in Connecticut in 
1871; which is 779 less than in 1870. The 
number of deaths from epidemic diseases last 
year was smaller than in any of the 17. years 
next preceding. 

There were 152 miles of railroad opened last 
year, which increased the whole length of 
miles in operation at present to 881. Of these, 
120 are with a double track. They have a 
paid-up capital amounting in the aggregate to 
$31,000,000, and a funded and floating debt 
of $19,000,000. Their total earnings in 1831 
were $10,250,000. The number of passengers 
carried by them during the year was 9,250,000. 
Among them there was one killed; three were 
injured. : 

The Commissioners on Fisheries state, in 
their last report, that their endeavors to multi- 
ply shad have proved successful; and antici- 
pate similar results with salmon, though slower 
and less in number, owing to the comparative 
scarcity of this fish, as well as to the difficulty 
and time required for their hatching and grow- 
ing. At the time of their report they had 
24,000 of ‘‘ healthy salmon-fry”’ on hand ready 
for distribution, which they intended to put 
in greater or smaller numbers in the State 
waters in different localities. 

Some excitement arose in the Legislature on 
the election of a Senator to Congress, to enter 
upon office on the 4th of March, 1878. Two 
candidates, both Republicans, were the com- 
petitors for the office. The choice of the Re- 
publican party by a very large majority was 
Joseph R. Hawley; while some of that party, 
under the appellation of “ Liberal Repub- 
licans,” proposed as their candidate Orris S. 
Ferry, then Senator. The Democratic mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, in a body, 
joined the Liberal Republicans in this matter. 
The effect of this coalition was that at the bal- 
loting, which took place on the 14th of May, 
Mr. Hawley was elected in the Senate by a 
, vote of 14 to 7, and defeated in the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 126 to 111. The 
different results of the separate voting of the 
two Houses rendered it necessary that they 
should meet together, and elect the Senator in 
joint convention. They met on the 15th, 
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when both the Senators and the Representa. | 
tives voted as they had done in the respectiye | 
halls on the preceding day; the whole number 
of votes given for either candidate at the join 
convention was 125 for Mr. Hawley, and 138 
for Mr. Ferry; who had thus a majority of | 
over his competitor, and was declared elected 

The purpose which the Liberal Republican 
and the Democrats intended to accomplish by 
their coalition, on this occasion, appears tc 
have been frustrated ; as Mr. Ferry, after his 
reélection had taken place, wrote a letter 
which was published, ‘‘ repudiating the Libera’ 
Republican nominee for President, and in 
dorsing the Republican Administration.”  —__ 

Concerning the question whether Connecti- 
cut shall continue to have two capitals, with 
alternate. sessions of the Legislature, at Hart- 
ford and New Haven, or only one at either 
city, or elsewhere, something has been done 
at the session of 1872, for submitting it to the 
decision of the people. On the 6th of May 
the Common Council of the city of New Haven 
adopted the following resolution: = 

Resolved, That the Senator of this district and 
Representatives of this town be requested to offer to 
the State of Connecticut, in behalf of the city of New © 
Haven, and at its expense, a State-House, which 
shall cost a sum not’ exceeding a million dollars, 
and that said Senator and Representatives request 
the State to accept the same: ded such propo- — 
sition or offer be accepted by a majority of the legal 
voters of this city. 


In behalf of the city of Hartford, a resolu- 
tion having been offered to the House of 
Representatives, proposing ‘‘an amendment to 
the constitution, making Hartford the sole 
capital of the State, to be submitted to the 
decision of the people by their suffrages,” it 
was laid on the table at the sitting of May 21st. 

On the 22d, a Representative from New 
Haven proposed for the adoption of the House 
a series of four resolutions, headed by a pre- 
amble embodying the above-recited resolu- — 
tion of the Common Council of that city, the 
first of them being, “That the offer of the 
city of New Haven of a State-House, to be 
erected in and by said city, at an expense not 
exceeding one million dollars, be, and the same 
is hereby, accepted; ” and moved to refer them 
to the Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments. Thereupon another Representative 
from New Haven called up the resolution for 
an amendment to the Constitution making 
Hartford the sole capital, and moved to refer 
it to the same committee. After a warm de- 
bate, it was referred. The matters were sub- 
sequently discussed with great animation for 
several days, when they were disposed of by a 
final vote with the following results: Resolu- 
tion for a constitutional amendment making 
Hartford the sole capital of the State; to be 
submitted to the people; passed—yeas 126, 
nays 103.—Resolution authorizing the city of 
New Haven to build a State-House, postponed 
on a motion to continue over—yeas 114, nays 
96. 
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On September 11, 1872, the Democratic and 
Liberal Republican parties in the State met 
at Hartford, and adopted the following resolu- 

tions: 


Whereas, The issues upon which for twenty years 
parties in this country have divided are closed and 
settled forever, and the demoralizing tendencies and 
abuses of power of the party now dominant in the 
Government have brought us to confront the vital 
question whether the republic shall live and reach 
forward toward a new career, or shall sink in the 
hands of blind guides to the level of their own cor- 
‘ruption ; and— 

_ Whereas, In the face of this new issue, we the 
_ representatives in convention of a popular desire for 
orm, reconciliation, and peace, have assembled to 
Gonert the purpose of the future: therefore— 
Resolved, That we reaffirm the address to the peo- 
“ple and the platform adopted by the National Con- 
ventions held at Cincinnati and Baltimore as the ex- 
sion of our opinions and views. That address 
and aye being as follows : 
; Eto ollow Cincinnati platform and address.] 
_ Resolved, That, to this arraignment of the wicked- 
ness and weakness of the Administration and party 
in power, we add our most earnest protest against the 
intolerant despotism of party which, in a republic of 
free thought and in a State that boasts the largest 
liberty of political action, undertakes, by all the ap- 
_pliances known to corrupt and unscrupulous politi- 
cians, to bind the freemen of Connecticut to the action 
of a convention which in no sense represented them 5 
that we demand for ourselves and all others such ab- 
‘solute freedom of opinion and liberty of choice be- 
tween parties as will relieve the voter from the strain 
of partisan allegiance and free him from the press- 
ure, in the canvass and at the polls, of the post- 
master, the tide-waiter, and the assessor; that while 
we enter upon this contest with a profound convic- 


~ tion that the interests of morality and purity demand 


a change in the national Administration, that the in- 
terests of good government demand a change of pol- 
iey that shall substitute reconciliation and equal 
tights for hatred and organized oppression—the 
_ reign of law and the establishment of order for the 
rule of the a peg and the thief—and while 
We unite with all good men in demanding reforms in 
the Administration and in the civil service—we are 
still more earnestly impressed with the necessity of 
asserting, against party bigotry, narrowness, and 
intolerance, the God-given right of free thought and 
free opinion. Against the party that intimidates the 
Weak and hesitating, and bribes the venal, while it 
uses its power to crush the opposing voter, no 
matter what its record of the past or its promise for 
the future, we make uncompromising war. 

Resolved, That we commend to the voters of 
Connecticut the ticket for presidential electors this 
day nominated in support of Horace Greeley for 
President and B. Gratz Brown for Vice-President 
of the United States. 


According to the Federal census of 1870, 
the total number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in the State was 5,128, using 711 steam- 
engines of 25,979 horse-power, and 1,988 wa- 
ter-wheels of 54,395 horse-power, and employ- 
ing 89,528 hands, of whom 61,684 were males 
above 16, 20,810 females above 15, and 7,029 
youth. The total amount of capital employed 
was $95,281,278; wages, $38,987,187; mate- 
rials, $86,419,579 ; products, $161,065,474. 
There were 826 religious organizations; edi- 
fices, 902; sittings, 338,735; value of property, 
$13,428,109. The leading denominations were 
as follows: 


CORNING, ERASTUS. 223 
DENOMINATIONS. Organizations. Sittings. 
Paptist:. L052 ONL kt. AGH 116 45,150 
Congregational................ 290 133,175 
ae ropet ie Sas save Masha a ten Soke 139 50,962 
PUNOD Greer cet cetecccece ten 184 63,9%5 
Presbyterian wi... £0 q 8,875 
Roman Catholic............... 44 26,418 
SGCONG: BUVENE, «0 cncccc scans q 1,380 
Universalist. 30. .000 805001 14 . 6,850 


The total number of libraries in the State 
was 63, with an aggregate of 285,937 volumes. 
The number of newspapers was 71, with an ag- 
gregate circulation of 203,725; copies annually 
issued, 17,454,740. Of these there were 16 
daily, circulation 35,730; 1 semi-weekly, circu- 
lation 800; 48 weekly, circulation 107,395; 2 
semi-monthly, circulation 900; 7 monthly, cir- 
culation 56,400; 1 bi-monthly, circulation 
1,150; and 1 quarterly, circulation 1,350. 

CORNING, Erastus, a distinguished citi- 
zen, manufacturer, railroad manager, and poli- 
tician of New York, born in Norwich, Ct., 
December 14, 1794; died in Albany, N. Y., 
April 9, 1872. During his childhood his father 
removed, with his family, to Chatham, Colum- 
bia County, N.Y., and engaged in farming there. 
At the age of thirteen, Erastus left home, and 
entered the hardware-store of his uncle Benja- 
min Smith, at Troy. Seven years later he re- 
moved to Albany, where he became first the 
clerk, and afterward the partner, of James 
Spencer. He inherited part of his uncle’s 
property, and soon became the head of an ex- 
tensive firm in the hardware-trade. His en- 
terprising spirit led him into other pursuits. 
He acquired the principal interest in the Al- 
bany Iron Works, which, under his manage- 
ment, became one of the great industrial estab- 
lishments of the country. He next engaged in 
banking, and was eminently successful. The 
development of the railroad system of the 
State, however, was his greatest work, and 
attended with the most generous reward. He 
became president of the pioneer Albany & 
Schenectady line; he contributed to its exten- 
sion, and was the master-spirit of the consoli- 
dation which made the great New York Cen- 
tral. He presided over that corporation twelve 
years, and to the day of his death was asso- 
ciated as director with other great lines of 
communication. Mr. Corning had little taste 
for politics, but was influential in the councils 
of the Democratic party. His practical talents 
and extensive interest in public affairs natu- 
rally suggested him for public positions. He 
was first chosen Alderman, and then Mayor, 
of Albany. In 1841, he was elected to the 
State Senate, and served four successive years. 
In 1856 he was elected to Congress in the 
Fourteenth District, defeating the Whig and 
American-candidates. In 1860 and in 1862 
he was again sent to Congress, from the same 
district, and thus served in the councils of the 
nation through almost the entire duration of 
the war. He supported the war measures of 
the Administration, and was, at one time, on the 
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Committee of Ways and Means. He seldom 
spoke in the House, and was too much en- 
grossed with other affairs to be able to take 
part in the minor details of its business. In 
1866.Mr. Corning was elected a member of 
the Constitutional Convention, wherein he 
filled an honorable place on the Committee of 
Finance. The infirmities of age, however, 
prevented him from taking a very active share 
in its proceedings. In 1833 he was appointed 
a regent of the University, and was, probably, 
the oldest member in service on the Board. 
Besides his connection with that body, he 
evinced a warm interest in diffusing educa- 
tion, and contributed liberally for that pur- 
pose. Mr. Corning acquired great wealth. 
The fortune which he has left to his only 
son and child is estimated at not less than 
$8,000,000. Some of his property consisted 
of Western lands, including a single timber- 
piece of 8,000 acres. He was a man of the 
kindliest nature, and was held in high esteem 
in Albany, having been for a half-century con- 
spicuously identified with the growth and pros- 
perity of that city. He retained his vigor of 
intellect to the closing years of his active life, 
and, during the last few years, added largely 
to his already great accumulations. 

COSTA RICA (Rep6si1ca pe Costa Rroa), 
an independent state of Central America, ly- 
ing between 8° and 11° 5’ north, and longitude 
81° 20’ and 85° 53’ west. It is bounded on the 
north by Nicaragua; on the east and south- 
east by the Caribbean Sea, and the United 
States of Colombia, and on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean. The area of the republic is 
about 22,000 square miles, and the population 
is estimated at 167,000; of which 100,000 are 
whites, 50,000 mestizoes, 4,000 negroes, and the 
remaining 13,000 Indians. The capital, San 
José, has probably 26,000 inhabitants. Many 
of the descendants of Europeans are of pure 
Spanish blood, and dwell for the most part in 
a comparatively small district on the Rio 
Grande. President, J. M. Guardia, reélected 
in 1872 for a term of four years. President 
of the ministry, Dr. Montufar, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; President of the Legislative Con- 
gress, Mattheu; President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, M. A. Bonilla; President of the 
Senate, T. M. Montealegre; Regente of the 
Supreme Court, M. Alvaredo; Commandant- 
General of the army, General J. Salazar. Bish- 
op of San José, A. Llorente (1851). 

By far the most important article of export 
from Costa Rica is coffee; the largest propor- 
tion of which is taken by Great Britain ; next 
in order come hides, cedar (logs, and planks), 
pearl-shells, deer-skins, India-rubber, plants, 
etc. Almost the whole of the hides, deer- 
skins, and India-rubber, go to the United States; 


while the remaining articles are sent in. pretty, 


equal proportions to the latter country, South 
America, and Europe. | 

The following table shows the exports for 
the year ending September 80, 1871: 
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ARTICLES, Quantities, | Value in U.8, Gold. 

Coffee (sacks).............4. 187,135 $2,250,000 
Hides... ..'...s bin vee 9,463 22,500 
Cedar (lo planks)........ 1,626 i. 
India-rubber (packages)... 104 “a 
Deer-skins (packages)...... 39 00 
Pearl-shells, plants, etc.....)  ...... 2,500 a 
Total; eee ..| 198,878 $2,288,450 
The total crop of coffee was 212,000 sacks, 
or 2,756,000 Ibs. ‘= 


The value of the imports for the same year 
was estimated at $2,225,000 United States gol Le 
about 70 per cent. of which was from Great 
Britain, 20 per cent. from France, Germany, 
etc, and 5 per cent. each, from the United 
States and the other Central American repu D= 
lics. An aggregate of 80 steamers, with 125,466 
tons, and 35 sailing-vessels, with 1,254 tons, 
entered at the port of Punta Arenas in 1871, 
and 80 steamers, with 125,466 tons, and 84 
sailing-vessels, with 12,232 tons, cleared. Of 
the total tonnage arrived, 188,007, by steam 
and by sail, 126,417 tons were under the United — 
States flag ; but, of the 145,598 packages landed, 
94,790 were in foreign bottoms, mostly British. 
By far the greater part of the 25,684 packages — 
brought from Panama by American steamers 
were likewise from Europe, and were chiefly 
valuable goods, less precious commodities being 
received by sail ia Cape Horn. 

The two following tables give the items of 
the national revenue and expenditure for the — 
financial year ending April 80, 1871: . 


VENUE. 
Tobacco Monopoly.........2..csesceeeceecs $256,641 86 
TAQQOT rep sces cscs scree ee 403,618 78 
Gunpowder..5.5530 ey Sa as 5,234 25 
Stamped papers 2. . 0255.66 in Aedes 14,058 49 
POst-OMACO ios cb Ie DAVIS Le yee 10,143 50 
Iubervialy POVOUIG ys anid Wns ok ccwadeehomers 88,113 48 
SUD BGIAD, acs ptidubeh cubhnie.e nid o:sivieec das eek tes 13,578 64 
Export duties on coffee..............2..00.- 94,337 06 
Import Gatlen ys sic icces. ess cv sse eee 253,948 32 
Court of justice fees..............cceeseeeee 6,650 83 
TACONGEB ve ck olowdn O53 vos ssomase ue COMER , 11,861 45 
Onnrer Tone Gee dasck cbss sab odedeetan date 11,740 93 
Mint, and bullion-office.........2........... 144,834 88 
Sp Ook DORE ais «xy ds 5c us os via 4b cisin'o ns che es 4,714 21 
Oattle-nee, cas se vacase toons gis kas oe aint 845 62. 
Public laws and titles....................0. 7,275 98 
Procéede Of Woane: $2352) 3.05. 3s.5. teh Pees 104,440 00 
Sundries..... Dae sda oneeia a ey ay ee cs cA 119,747 66 
ER sia) «dike tle buss wisi Bown de $1,501,785 94 
EXPENDITURES. 
Government and legislature................ $111,717 78 
COUPE OF DMEMCR es. ins s's'e ocla ave og ns came ome 6,251 %2 
War Department...» ccwraceeccstvsscuueas 131,547 54 
PUDUOWOPEES ORC fo ckG o oeie ssc ene ue 99,116 23 
Custom-house and post-office............. 3 950 49 
Diplomatic and consular corps............. 12,956 83 
Ecclesiastical salaries.................e00e- 15,416 89 
Public tistrnction 4.5 2.0.6. Bees 10,260 00 
Collection of monopolies. ..............0005 244,623 27 
Interest and liquidation of home debt...... a 91,890 01 
Cost of government brewery............... 4,557 89 ; 
Advances to merchants.,...........ceeeeee 8,612 00 { 
Municipal expenses..............-scecenees 182 79 ; 
State COMEFACHOR ic. . aGoe cs co doen cucetee 108,344 00 : 
RORRL. ceaethierse. sky cits NE Tw $1,594,427 44 


In 1862 the foreign debt of Costa Rica was 
merely nominal; in 1867 the republic owed 
$104,500 to Peru; and vigorous efforts were 
made, during the two yearsimmediately follow- 
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ing, to liquidate the whole public debt, amount- 
ing to about $3,000,000, of which $2,895,000 
were internal. The Costa Rica Government con- 
tracted in 1872 aloan of £2,400,000 in London, 
at the house of Knowles & Foster, at 7 per 
cent., and at the rate of 82 per cent. exchange. 

_ The national income and expenditure for the 
month of September, 1872, amounted respec- 
tively to $289,826.91, and $249,919.06, leaving 
a surplus of $39,707.85. 

In addition to the steamers of the Panama 
Railway Company making tri-monthly trips be- 
tween Panama and all the Oentral American 
ports on the Pacific, the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company’s steamers plying between Pana- 
ma and San Francisco now touch once a month 
at Punta Arenas, a circumstance regarded as 
yery important, it being presumed that San 
Francisco, before long, will be the market for 
the major part of the coffee of Costa Rica and 
Guatemala, the production of which is rapidly 
and steadily increasing. 

One of the most important events, if not the 
‘most important, that has ever occurred in Costa 
Rica, was the commencement of the work on 
a railway to connect the capital, San José, with 
the Atlantic coast, where an important port 
(Limon) is about to be opened. This line, 
120 miles in length, will afterward be extended 
to the Pacific. A telegraph from Cartago to 
Punta Arenas is constantly in operation, and 
_ the Costaricenses have already begun to appre- 
ciate its usefulness. The two banks in the capi- 
tal, the National and the Anglo-Costa Rica, 
discount business paper freely, at the legal 
rate of interest, 12 per ceut., to which rate the 
National Bank is restricted, while with the 
other the rate is optional. 

In the early part of the year, the impression 
among the other Central American states 
was that, notwithstanding the great benefits 
likely to accrue from the railway, a deficiency 
of food might follow the sudden increase of 
the population, consequent upon the import 
of a large number of laborers. 

The introduction of fire-arms and ammuni- 
tion was prohibited in January, until further 
notice. Dr. Lorenzo Montufar was appointed 
corresponding member of the Real Academia 
of Madrid. The gold-mines of Aguacate were 
expected to yield $10,000,000. 

A temporary prohibition was laid upon the 
extraction of India-rubber in the national for- 
ests, and its exportation to Nicaragua, which 
measure was followed by reprisals on the part 
of the Government of the latter country, whence 
the exportation of cattle to Costa Rica was 
forbidden. “An interview between the Presi- 
dents of the two republics resulted, however, 
in the restoration of cordial relations. In 
February a treaty was made with Guatemala, 
the object of which was to draw still closer 
the bonds of friendship which unite the two 
countries, and to contribute to maintain and 
render more uniform the liberal character of 
Central-American policy. 
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Such was the prosperous condition of the 
treasury, that the Government increased by 
about 25 per cent. the salaries of all the offi- 
cial employés; besides which, and the dis- 
bursement of $400,000 for internal improve- 
ments, there was still a surplus of $300,000 
above all claims; Oosta Rica bonds stand 
very favorably, and the prospects of the coun- 
try are hopeful and encouraging on every side. 

The question of boundaries with Nicaragua 
was still the subject of an important discus- 
sion in March, and some unpleasant feeling 
was awakened by the refusal by Nicaragua 
to allow Costa Rica vessels to navigate Lake 
Nicaragua; in case this policy should be per- 
sisted in, the Costa Rica Government would 
close the Colorado River to Nicaragua, that 
river being the chief outlet from San Juan to 
the ocean. 

A telegraph was to be established from Car- 
tago to the new port of Limon. The great in- 
sufficiency of laborers to carry on the various 
public works was, and is still, a cause of much 
anxiety to the Government. Some econo- 
mists recommended the importation of coolies, 
and emigration agents have been established 
in most countries in which Costa Rica has con- 
sul or representative. The Government hav- 


‘ing consented to the introduction of Chinese 


laborers, a leading commercial house in San 
José was appointed, and received special 
privileges for carrying out the scheme: the 
first draft of 500 coolies was expected to arrive 
by theend ofthe year. A rupture between San 
Salvador and Honduras being apprehended, 
President Guardia addressed a note to the Gov- 
ernment of the former republic, saying that it 
was desirable, before precipitating hostili- 
ties, to await the friendly intervention of the 
sister states, adding that it mattered little if a 
Jew of the Spanish-American republics were 
at peace, because, in the eyes of foreign nations, 
revolution and disturbance in one threw dis- 
credit upon all. 

The ground destined for the port of Limon 
was to be distributed in lots to those who wished 
to build thereon, and do so within a certain time 
after entering into possession. The forma- 
tion of a great immigration company, to be 
called the Talamanca Company, was contem- 
plated. One of its purposes also is to exam- 
ine into the vegetable and mineral produc- 
tions of that almost unknown region which lies 
between the uninhabited parts of Costa Rica 
to the south and the border of the United States 
of Colombia. It was the mines of this region 
that gained for Costa Rica the name she is 
known by. 

Two nominal loans of $500,000 had been 
obtained in England for the railway. 

In May Costa Rica declared the project of 
the canal treaty with Nicaragua null and void, 
and the feelings between the two Governments 
were neither cordial nor united. 

A new town was founded in May, in the - 
midst of great festivities, notwithstanding the 
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name given to the place, Los Desamparados— 
the Forsaken. 

In October, a conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment was discovered and defeated. 

Costa Rica refused an asylum to the Jesu- 
its banished from the neighboring republics. 

The attention of the Legislative Assembly 
in September was chiefly occupied, among 
other subjects, by the following: A bill to au- 
thorize the executive power to cause authen- 
tic copies to be made of various documents on 
account of the state Treasury. 

A bill extinguishing in the state certain 
classes of entails. 

A bill ‘on executive judgment by coactive 
jurisdiction.” 

A bill “ establishing a new way of contrib- 
_uting toward personal subsidiary labor.” 

A bill “on the locality for erection of the 
statue of Christopher Columbus.” 

COTTON. The total production of cotton in 
the United States for the year ending August 
31, 1872, amounted to 2,974,351 bales, show* 
ing a decrease of 1,377,966 bales from the pro- 
duction of the previous year; the exports were 
1,957,314 bales, and the home consumption 
1,187,540 bales, leaving a stock on hand at the 
close of the year of 54,521 bales. The pro- 
duction by States, with that of the previous 
year, as made up from the exports, receipts, 
and stock on hand at the beginning of the 
year, was as follows: 


STATES. 1870-71, 1871-72. 
Beles. Bales. 

Alabamsa,../ 0.0... sccesconees 404,678 288,012 

PUOTIG Ry aid oh ative tings ae ta 13,948 19, 
CECT IRS ESA teenagers, 3 426,406 450,539 
ARVN SIRNG. CCS ss Ses cae o 1,446,490 957,538 
North Carolina.............. 94,320 52,528 
South Carolina.............. 350,582 271,241 
PEOUMONBOG. \ cress co eesetine 560,502 841,080 
DOKAB 6s 0 Seco eee eescdveced 321,804 197,956 
RPSTIMG Sarsie'c cle gic y ow v dbtaonate 342,353 276,098 
5 4,261,077 2,854,351 

Consumed in the South..... 91,240 | 120, 

Total for the year....... 4,352,317 2.974,351 ' 


The statement for Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and Virginia, includes the following shipments 
from Tennessee, which were not included in 
the product of the last-named State: 


1870-1. | 1871-72. 
ehipped from Memphis to New Bales. Bales. 
BROMIN ws's v caulk shtwig Val snd 61,637 58,416 
Goat from Memphis, etc., to 
__ Charleston and Norfolk...... 159,381 124,410 


The total crop of Sea Island, the past year, 
was 16,845 bales, of which 5,624 bales were 
produced in Florida, 1,567 in Georgia, 8,755 
in South Carolina, and 899 in Texas. 

The crop of Sea Island during former years 
has been as follows: 


1855-66 44,512 | 18666 39.99 
3. SN Sr er IDlénewee bye 60 6h 82,228 
BO Tay eicics £5.05. nie orgie 45,314 | 1867-"68...........05. 21,275 
BS ie: See 40, a, See eres 18,682 
1858-"5P. ss... ces eeee 47,592 | 1869-"70.............. 26,507 
1850-60. s\0'0:s'16 seies o 5s 46,649 | 1870-"71...........06. 21,609 
1860-'66..........mo record. | 1871-"72..........000- 16,845 
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‘lines of railroad, carrying cotton North, are 


The bulk of the total crop of each year finds 
an outlet at the great shipping-ports of the 
South, Galveston, New Orleans, Mobile, Fer- 
nandina (Fla.), Savannah, Charleston, Norfolk, 
etc., whence it is shipped North and to fo 
ports. The extent of the shipments from these 
ports for the past two years has been: aH 


1870-71. 
f ; Bales, 2. 
From Galveston to foreign ports....| 218,883 35 
WEICOL Ys: Past Maseblewticss cs 7,859 
Coastwise............-..06 Soe: 864 
ASCE sis nistatiora cle seis ations ate Salen 316,106 
From New Orleans to foreign ports.| 1,302,535 
Coastwise............ PPulebaaek 238, 
ROMANS Govsn Stace ueemecaice Vecimelt 1,541,359 
From Mobile to foreign ports....... 287,074 
Coastwises. sc... iad cece chads 130,429 
Petes Sed kins tk Dane 417,508 
From Fernandina, St. Marks, etc.) -_ 
(Ela;), to foreign Portes. J. sc p20! loa deena eeeemaes 
Coastwise.. <2. cs eecss alee e we 3 19,936 
Total ca ous inde Sti esac es 19,936 
From Savannah to foreign ports— 
Mplands.:...=2 >, sb Aweaseetiaeee 461,534 
4S OR FeIR WY 5 :4eGsp sumie® ete 2,835 
Coastwise—Upland........... 260,549 
RBRISIANO S23. dons oumeroasie sie 6,889 
I. sath eos Ooi vag’s sapismueher ye 481,757 
From Charleston to foreign ports— 
ADORE Mv ccecned ora td 170,543 
Sea sland. sii ose de, tan: 5,107 
Coastwise—Upland........... 172,359 
Mew Aslan a5. eee pssde cece 6,562 
, ROG eet nck een nae oe nee emer 254,571 
From North Carolina to foreign be 
Besaslbis pera: quiaatde catia: 
COREE WIRE: « o.0.dg co ue ca ds cult aes 93,084 
Total.’ ki kis sles eae OL ERR ES 98,154 
From Virginia to foreign ports..... 5,417 
COABtWIBE... i aesiceswessnitens 387,148 
RORY ojo. wreebioshale hs coba es ene’ 842,565 x 


There is also a large overland movement of — 
cotton brought from the interior to points on 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, and shipped — 
thence by railroad direct to manufacturers, 
and to the leading markets of the East. These 
shipments for the year 1871-"72 amounted to 
342,186 bales, of which 122,065 bales were — 
shipped direct to consuming mills, and 219,015 — 
were received in Eastern markets as follows: “4 
105,875 bales in New York, 46,241 in Balti-_ 
more, 32,458 in Boston, 30,129 in Phils : 
and 4,312 in Portland. St. Louisis a Southern — 
point in thisoverland movement, thereceiptsfor 
the year, at that port, amounting to 36,421 bales. — 
North of this point on the Mississippi the ship- 
ments are made by the Illinois Central Railroad, — 
which receives cotton at Cairo, Mound City, and — 
over its branch at Carbondale, and its new — 
branch at Chester. Proceeding north, the next 
points of shipment are Shawneetown and Evans- — 
ville, on the Ohio River ; from the former cotton — 
is carried by the Springfield & Illinois South- 
eastern Railroad, and from the latter by the 
Evansville and Crawfordsville lines. The next 


siltr sea a9 ca 


opposite Louisville, viz.: the Ohio and Missis- 


ay 
3 
_, 
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sippi Branch and the Jefferson, Madison & Pe Cd : sp Beer } anes 
Indianapolis, including the Madison branch. sgyywry!1122122.2! a’asa’si7 | 19444500.00101.01 213043508 
At Cincinnati cotton is received from the 1869-"70........... 8,154,946 | 1843-"44.........+. 2.030, 
‘South by the river, and by the Louisville, Cin- Ee gts seeeeeeees ee La ie se esescese pera 
cinnati & Lexington Railroad, and is thence  4ggg-6722112212.! g}o19i774| 1840410022 2252 2.2 1,684, 
shipped by railroad North and East. Above 1865-'66........... 2,193,987 | 1839-"40.......+.+5 2,177,835 
Cincinnati no railroad has taken any cotton  {6mo1200220221. "3,186,086 | 1881-°3800000000000 80491 
from the Ohio River. There is, however, a 1859-60........... 4,669,770 | 1836-"37........... 1;422'930 
‘small amount of cotton, estimated at 18,000 Ieuie seteeeeeees reaane eae e steceeeenee oes 
bales, in 1872, consumed by mills along the 4956—57......2.... 21989,519 | 1838734....0..2... 1/205,324 
river both above and below Cincinnati. East 1855~56........... 8,527,845 | 1832-'33.........++ 1,070,438 

) ; 3 1854-55... sss eee 2'847,839 | 1831-’32........... 987,487 
of the Alleghanies no cotton is transported jgngsn4°°711°1212; 2'930°027 | 1830-31........ 038° 
overland, but it is sent North through the 1852%3........... 8,262,882 | 1829~30........... 976,845 
Virginia ports. The details of the overland {3.3 ¢°0177117111 '3sp'9st | teato8.. lL Tata 
movement for the year are given in the follow- 1849-"50........... 2,096,706 | 1826-"27..... 6... 957,282 
ing statement: 1848-'49........04. 9,728 596 | 1825~'26........... 720,02 

a goto, EAB... sos BHT 634 oy aS 569,249 
ot Lotte cecil nition iss aaaae AOE n eres 78, 


eens over Springfield & Miinols South 6gsr There has been a very marked increase in 


western, from Shawneetown......-.....+-++++ : : : 
Carried north over Evansville & Crawfordsville, the consumption of cotton in the United States 


MOM TIVADSVIIC.:. . iocils 1. Ole aees were eptlsa ceive 15,007 ‘ 
Carried north over Jeffersonville, Madison & during the past year. The stock on hand at 
BPPMMIRNADONB. 2.5... occssecocececsnceveeweses 91,157 the commencement of the year (September 1, 


Carried north over Ohio & Mississippi Branch.. 30,943 1871) amounted to 144,290 bales, which, added 


a i np 
SiGincionet) & Lexinsion faltond............- 99033 t0 the year’s crop, 2,974,851 bales, gave a total 
Receipts at Cincinnati by the Ohio River........ 53,105 supply during the year ending August 31, 1872 
ed to points above Cincinnati, without ° : } 
as Bt Cincinnati, and consumed by of 3,118,641 bales. Of this supply 1,957,314 
mills adjacent to the river, etc................ 18,000 bales were, exported to foreign ports, 3,500 
Total carried overland..............-...++ “g42,is6 Sent to Oanada by railroad direct from the 
Deduct. receipts overland at New York, West, 1,000 burned, and 59,287 were on hand 
Boston and Philadelphia, etc.......... 219,015 at the close of the year, leaving the amount 


Deduct shipments at New Orleans, north : . : 
by allroad (counted at New Orleans).. 1,106—220,121 taken by spinners in the United States 1,097,- 


540 bales, of which 977,540 bales were taken 


Leaving the direct overland movement (none of 


which appears at New York, Boston, Balti- by Northern and 120,000 by Southern mills. 
—_ more, Phi adelphia and Portland) peehscy oni Sabie 122,065 Applying the increase and decrease of stock 
The following table will afford a comparison believed to be held by mills, the estimated 
of the total crop of the United States, in 1872, consumption in the United States, for four 
with those of preceding years: years, is shown in the following statement: 
t 1868~69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 
Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales, 
Received by Northern mills...............0.0e0e0e 918,806 806,860 1,008,956 977,540 
Received by Southern mills 80.000 90,000 "91.240 120, 
| ease of stock in mills.......... lA | eee eee 80,750 | wen eee 
: MEMIOL BLOOM ID NING... 65 ces clcewa Fcc eeasieceify | seecces SSSI yy) $6... 40,000 
k Total consumption ap |S aS a ae 1,048,806 930,736 1,180,946 1,187,540 
‘The last year shows a marked decrease in ‘ Bales. 
the exports of cotton to foreign ports, as ap- pekhlt eee eee ec rec ccceeseseseesseeees cise 
pears from the following statement: for the ET RUSS A Ee Ray Ree OE NTE 949 
year ending August 81st: GOP ets sila se oh eee senate 88,000 
i Cowes, Falmouth, etc..............0.068 8,701 
1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. llr De eateainrd desinm = ceaelcasisaceoeeees 183,101 
Prom—- Bales, Bales, Bales, Bal CTE REITER Rea pepo ae eee gS AL 6,404 
New Orleans..| 619,534 | 1,005,530 | 1,802,535 | 888,976 Amsterdam ....20...e.cstescsetesesenes 43, 
] re) ‘le | ged 163,154 200,838 287,074 137,977 Rampur ee ee 63,510 
South Carolina 809 97,109 175.650 111,388 phe 1) eae ee en ei 24,049 
Roe 167,537 “ 265,631 464,369 295, Rottord POE eS aN PLN E TER EEN REY. oe 24,512 
Bt ia 152, 559 291 (242 116,597 g to etn Mille eck csc eese cele se i siaers «ele bicgss 8,840 
Now ATER Paras NO Aa, ‘3 eeeus Be sc ; : ; : GOUT eos cas cet Seam cee een ceeet eas 526 
j ia Rae 6,253 9,660 5,417 8,807 et Trrerrrrrrr eee eee ee ee 62,811 
New York..... $27,838 413,701 667,958 373,071 Mal RIS. s.4 0. cleis'd cbs bea pldet.cbn sie 710 
Boston ae 1,491 1,677 8,005 13,128 alaga..... panne eee eter e etter eee nenee 4 ,940 
Philadelphia... toss: ; : : San Sebastian, etc. ........0..0-se-cenee 1,269 
Baltimore. aes! 19,212 82,162 87,567 14,311 ig saved s rawlownecces.o Hewveusseceadsceuse 12,000 
gortiand, Me. : 1,907 ee ANB 143 Sronsinat s gk Dew ab ek aw all We. ca wee pins wt aren 
» sseaiossay Qibbabteamet aD SE? ae ees DA Revel and Riga ....0...0scseeseesceees 25,346 
Total U.S... i OXICO.2. 5. ees ccc ns gees cess Bdececcees 046 
Lut) LASS CY TR ACOGEE | 1,160,749 11,057,814 British North American Provinces..... 134 
The exports for the year 1871-72 were PIRVAUG SOLOS Joss tiampae ss cts atc eee oss an 
shipped to the following ports: — NT SRS RAC ee te oe EE 1,957,314 
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According to the annual statement of the 
eminent statistician, M. Ott-Trimpler, of Zu- 
rich, the amount of cotton in Europe, Septem- 
ber 30, 1872, was the largest stock ever held 
at the end of the cotton season. This stock 
in the ports covered by M. Ott-Triimpler’s 
tables, which do not include Russia, Sweden, 
and Spain, amounted to 1,486,000 bales, being 
an increase of 726,000 bales over the stock held 
at the close of the preceding year; to this must 
be added, for the countries omitted, at least 
84,000 bales, making a total of 1,570,000 bales; 
while the stock of 1860 following the great 
crop of 1859-’60 (4,865,000) reached a total of 
only 1,260,000 bales. The tables above men- 
tioned show the following important items: 

Importations into Burope for the Years 1870~72. 


COTTON. 


DELIVERIES FOR CONSUMPTION. — 


es 


American, Indian. Sundry. 
Bales. Bales. Bales. j 
1871-°72........ 1,913,000 | 1,361,000 | 1,499,000 r 
1870-1... 0050 2,844,000 | 1,291,000 | 151332000 F 
Corron VISIBLE, SEPTEMBER 30. ‘ 
1872—Stock 195,000 | 937,000; 344,000 ; 
Afloat... 000| 2013000] 50,000 
Total........ 230,000 | 1,118,000! 399,000 | 
1871—Stock....| 289,000| 269,000} 202,000 
Afloat 50,000} 511,000] 50,000} 613 | 
Total:....... 339,000! 730,000! 252,000 | 1,871,0 


The probable weight of cotton in sight, Se 
tember, 80, 1872, was 1,777,000 bales of 34 
lbs. each, making 608,000,000 pounds; Sep 
tember 80, 1871, 1,871,000 bales of 868 It 


Ly See a Tota. each, amounting to 505,000,000 pounds. 
as ae az = The following tables, compiled with th 
es. es, ales, ales. age 
1871-"72........ 1,819,000 | 2,039,000 | 1,641,000 | 5,429,000 greatest exactness by M. Ott-Trimpler, show 
1870-"71........ 2,887,000 | 1,203,000 | 1,180,000 | 5,270,000 the imports and consumption of cotton i 
Srock 1n Evrops, SEPTEMBER 30. thousands of bales in Europe, for 1872, an 
1871-"72,....... 195,000] 947,000] 344,000 | 1,486,000 afford valuable comparisons with precedin 
1870—"71........ 289,000 | 269,000 | 202,000} 760,000 years: a 
American. Indian. Brazil. Egypt. Sundry. 
GREAT BRITAIN. i 
Stock in the ports, October 1, 1871..........-..-.+4+. 177 189 86 perth 84 
Imports during the season, 2) from Continent....... 1,458 1,624 V7 273 185 
ORL Fr intay bfeah spo ip ecvek td =ia.all clas Sateen pe 1,635. 1,813 863 294 219 
Exports to the Continent... ........<+seneassemeshe be e> 99 543 46 3 27 
1,536 1,270 87 291 192 
Stock in the ports, September 30, 1872 ............... 124 612 149 52 a7 
Consumption (60,281 bales per week)...........-..0+ 1,412 658 668 239 155 
CONTINENT. 
Stock in the ports, October 1, 1871................... 112 80 21 4 36 
Imports of the season direct from countries of pro- 
uction at Havre, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Nantes, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Trieste, Genoa, Venice..................025- 864 41% 209 43 169 
Export from England to the Continent, deduction : 
being made for 20 reéxportation to England....... 96 541 36 3 22 
; MPRELS tay seatnke hectare a eiew Aine aided oe tartan bh peivie vibes 572 1,038 266 50 227 
Stock in the ports, September 30, 1872............... 71 335 68 1 37 
Consumption (81,558 bales per week)................- 501 403 198 49 190 
ENGLISH CONSUMPTION. CONSUMPTION OF CONTINENT. 
American,| Indian. | Brazil Egypt. | Sundry. | Total. American.| Indian Brazi]. | Egypt. | Sundry. 
1871-72.....| 1,412 668 239 155 | 8,182 501 703 198 49 190 
1870-71... 1,925 379 241 119 8,222 919 738 140 96 158 
1869-"70.... 1,304 861 168 93 2,760 - 608 623 165 58 173 
1868-69... 877 913 493 175 129 2,587 545 850 191 61 269 
1867-"68.....| 1,497 799 533 182 111 2,822 538 723 1%5 69 
1866-67... 1,016 815 298 160 125 2,414 532 U7 152 217 
1865-66... g 846 878 259 186 150 2,319 891 755 164 69 237 
1864-"65... 187 850 203 285 348 1,873 49 637 121 89 286 
1863-"64.. ; 178 134 219 414 1,565 64 543 4 106 246 
1862-"63.. : 99 | 905 111 163 54 1,382 34 559 49 64 108 
1861-62... 675 101 122 15 1,217 258 415 21 42 40 
1860-"61.....| 2,170 | 249 eps 193 2,612 1,278 ee 78 
1859-"60.....| 2,185 207 218 2,560 1,272 885 55 


The receipts at the ports of Spain, Sweden, 
and Russia, and the consumption in Italy of 
native cotton, are not iicluded in the above 


tables. 


i” ) 
the year, and I find that these countries have 
received very nearly one-half from England, 
and from ports on the Continent, comprised 
in my table, and the remaining half direct 


“The consumption of Russia, Sweden, and 
Spain,” says M. Ott-Trimpler, “‘is estimated 
at 8,000 bales per week, or 416,000 bales for 


from the places of production, this,remainder 
not being included in my statement. Tode- | 
termine, therefore, the consumption of all | 

: ’ & i 


: 


ae 
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Europe, there should be added to my estimate 
of consumption 208,000 bales.” 

The most noticeable facts in the history of 
cotton, in the English market during the last 
year, have been the high price in the raw ma- 
terial, and the absence of prosperity among 
manufacturers. During the year the price of 
cotton at Manchester ranged upward of 23 per 
cent. higher than in 1871, and 81 per cent. 
higher than what is popularly known as its 
“normal” price, viz., 6d. per pound for mid- 
dling Orleans. The prices per lb., in pence at 
Liverpool, were: 


Middling Fair Fair 
‘ Orleans. | Dhollera.|Egyptian. 
M@oroper 1, 1871... 2.2... c005 932 vi 9 
se} IO BE Inn acme ciated QF 6 9 
Ses sig Liheic pie Salata owea > 978 63 92 
|RSS Fe SRSA rn 113 83; 113 
Average of the season......... 10.78 7.6 10.52 


A prominent cause for the absence of pros- 
perity in the trade is, that many important 
markets were very liberally supplied with cot- 
ton-goods during 1871. The comparatively 
low price of cotton then prevailing, and the 
check given by the Franco-German war to 
manufactures on the Continent, tended to im- 
prove the position of English spinners and 
manufacturers, not only by withdrawing com- 
petition for the then abundant supply of the 
raw material, but also by yielding to them a 
freer command of the markets for goods. This 
improved position had its natural fruit in an 
“extension of manufacturing power, induced by 
the prosperous condition of the trade, and 

aided ,by low prices and machinery. But the 
expansive force exceeded its due limit. The 
_change adversely to the interests of manufac- 
turers and spinners began about the middle 
of the year. The markets of the East were 
over-supplied, which, with other causes, occa- 
sioned great losses, glutted markets, and a sud- 
den fall in prices at Manchester. At the same 
time the cost of making cotton yarn and goods 
was greatly enhanced by the advance in iron, 
coal, and other supplies, and in wages. 

To afford a comparison of this most impor- 
tant industry, with its condition prior to the 
war, the following totals for the United States 
are given: 


MILLS, ETC. 1870. 1860. 1850. 
Establishments... .. 956 1,091 1,094 
Looms.,............ 157,810 126,818) ........00. 

; Spindles a ae 7,182,415] 5,935,727] ........... 
Bie dhe das oaiccae 135,369 122.0 ; 
Capital... $140,706,291| $98,585,260] $74,500,931 
BO oes yok ve dee ,044, $23,938,236] ........... 
Raw cotton, ibs 398,302,257) 492;704.975| 288,558,000 
All materials... _ 2". 111,736,936| $57,285,534] $34.835,056 
All products .......!$1'77,489,739! $115.681,774! $65,501,687 


A comparison of the figures of 1870 with 
those of 1860 presents several notable circum- 
stances, chief among which is a falling off in 
the number of establishments in 1870 of about 
12§ per cent. This may be attributed to the 
natural tendency of industries of this nature 
to concentrate in great establishments; and 
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also to the fact that at the beginning of the 
war many cotton-factories were transformed 
into woollen-mills. This view is strengthened 
by the fact that the number of looms was 244 
per cent., and the number of spindles more 
than 28 per cent., greater in 1870 than in 1860. 
The increase in the amount of capital employed 
was about 30 per cent., which has been attrib- 
uted to the increased value of land, buildings, 
and machinery, while the increase in the amount 
of wages paid amounted to nearly 43 per cent. 
In 1870, as compared with 1860, there was a 
decrease in the quantity of raw cotton con- 
sumed amounting to 24,402,718 pounds, or 
nearly six per cent., while there was an in- 
crease in the value amounting, for all materials, 
to $54,451,402, or more than 94 per cent. The 
increase in the total cost of labor and raw 
materials amounted to $69,557,296, or about 85 
per cent. The value of the goods produced in 
1870 was $61,807,965, or 53 per cent. greater 
than in 1860. Although direct comparison 
cannot be made between the quantities pro- 
duced in 1870 and 1860, owing to the paucity 
of the details in the returns of the latter year, 
it will appear, however, from the following 
statement, that, in 1870, a greater quantity of 
goods was produced from a smaller amount 
of raw material, which is explained by the 
average lighter weight of the fabrics produced: . 


MILLS, ETC. 1870. 1860. 
Products stated in Ibs...... 67,005.978 60,209,559 
is stated in yards....| 1,146,607,262 | 1,148,252,406 
aS stated in pieces... DEAN vigia ure kere ced 
ee stated in dozens... ST; DOU. SE lis wi c's aete sass 


In 1870, 13,341 more hands were employed 
to manufacture into goods 24,400,000 pounds 
less cotton than in 1860. The average annual 
wages was $288 per capita in 1870, and $196 in 
1860, showing an increase of $92 per head per 
annum, or 47 per cent. In 1870 the value of 
the product per head of operatives was $1,341, 
and in 1860 $948, showing an increase in 
value of the per capita production of $363, or 
384 per cent. With this gain of 38} per cent. 
in the value of the product of each hand, the 
average hand gets 47 per cent. more wages. 

The Indian crop of cotton for the year 
187273 has been estimated at 1,700,000 bales, 
or 339,000 bales less than the crop of 1871—72 ; 
and that of Egypt 353,000 bales, as against 
316,000 in 1871-72; while, from Brazil and 
the small producing countries, a supply equal 
to that of 1871-72, 1,325,000 bales, is expected. 

The crop of the United States for the season 
of 187273 has been estimated by the Bureau 
of Agriculture as follows: Total number of 
acres, 8,482,905; number of pounds of fibre, 
1,600,816,816 ; number of bales of 465 pounds 
each, 3,442,612. 

Through the courtesy of General Francis A. 
Walker, Superintendent of the Census, the fol- 
lowing special statistics of cotton manufactures 
in the United States are given from advance 
sheets of the census of 1870: 
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DALLING anp BULWER, Witttam Henry 
Lyrron Ear ts, first Baron, G. OC. B., an Eng- 
lish diplomatist and author, better known as 
Sir Henry Bulwer, born in 1804, in Norfolk, 
England; died in London, May 26, 1872. He 
was an elder brother of the famous novelist, 
Lord Lytton. He was educated for public life, 
and was an attaché of the British embassy at 
Berlin as early as 1827, and in 1829 was a 
member of the embassies at Vienna and the 
Hague. In 1830 he was sent on a special mis- 
sion to Brussels, to watch the course of the 
Belgian Revolution, and the same year he was 
returned to the House of Commons for Wilton. 
He sat for Coventry in 1831 and 1832, and for 
Marylebone from 1834 till 1837. In 1835 he 
was made secretary of legation and chargé 
@affaires at Brussels; in 1837, secretary of 
embassy at Constantinople, where he nego- 
tiated the commercial treaty between England 
and the Porte. He was appointed secretary 
of the embassy in Paris, in 1839, and, in the 
course of that and the following year, was 
. thrice gazetted as interim minister at the 
court of France, during the absence of the am- 
bassador. In 1843 he was minister plenipo- 
tentiary at the court of Madrid, and was in- 
strumental in bringing about the peace be- 
tween Spain and Morocco in the following 
year. During the troubles in the Spanish cap- 
ital, in 1848, Mr. Bulwer was frequently the 
medium of the remonstrances of his Govern- 
ment upon the arbitrary system followed by 
Narvaez. As his firmness and candor were 
found inconvenient, the soldier-minister deter- 
mined upon his removal; and, after having in 
vain sought to discredit him with the English 
Cabinet, pretended to have discovered his com- 
plicity in plots laid against the Spanish Goy- 
ernment, and upon this pretext suddenly or- 
dered him to Jeave Madrid. The English Gov- 
ernment marked its sense of this indignity by 
declining to name his successor, and for two 
years no English minister was accredited to 
the court of Spain. Both parties in the House 
of Commons approved Mr. Bulwer’s conduct, 
and the Queen made him a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Bath. The hasty Spaniard subse- 
quently made the amende honorable in a note 
on the subject, the terms of which were dic- 
tated by Lord Palmerston. In April, 1849, he 
was sent as ambassador to the United States, 
and the year following negotiated the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, providing for extending the 
protection of both countries over any ship-ca- 
nal which may be opened across the continent 
in Central America, and algo for the abandon- 
ment of British territorial pretensions, and the 
withdrawal of the British establishments on 
the coast of Central America, Sir Henry Bul- 
wer remained three years at Washington, and 
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in 1852 was transferred to Tuscany, where he 
acted as envoy extraordinary until 1856. He 
was recalled in that year, and during the en- 
suing three was engaged in special diplomatic 
duties in Turkey and in the Danubian states, 
In 1858 he was appointed ambassador to Tur 
key, and remained there seven years. In 186! 
he was elected to Parliament by the borougl 
of Tamworth, and acted with the Liberals. H. 
was a frequent and fluent speaker in the 
House, and was regarded as authority upon 
foreign questions. In 1871 he was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Dalling and Bulwer, 
Lord Dalling and Bulwer had achieved some 
reputation as an author. His principal works — 
were: “An Autumn in Greece,” 1824; 
“France, Social, Literary, and Political,” 2 
vols., about 1832; ‘‘ The Monarchy of the Mid- 
dle Classes,” 2 vols., 188436 ; “‘ A Life of Lord 
Byron,” prefixed to a Paris edition of his lord- 
ship’s works; and, recently, a ‘“‘ Life of Lord — 
Palmerston,” not quite completed, we believe, — 
at Lord Bulwer’s death. “ 

DAVIS, Garret, a Kentucky statesman and 
Senator, born in Paris, Ky., September 10, 
1801; died there, of gangrenous inflammation 
of the lungs, in September, 1872. He studied 
law in his native State of Kentucky, and was 
admitted to the bar in,1823. His career was — 
reckoned a successful one, and he soon became — 
engaged in politics, being active in the Whig — 
party. In 1833 he was elected to the State — 
Legislature, and was twice reélected. When — 
the convention to revise the State constitution — 
was chosen in 1839, he was one of its most — 
prominent members. In the same year he — 
was elected to the Lower House of Congress — 
and served in that capacity until 1847, con- 
testing his district in 1845 with Hon. Thomas — 
F. Marshall, whom he defeated after one of — 
the most brilliant and hardly-fought canvasses — 
on record. At the end of his third term he — 
returned home and devoted himself to agri- — 
cultural pursuits, to which he was much at- 
tached. He was quoted as high authority | 
throughout the State on agricultural matters. 
In 1861 he was elected to the United States — 
Senate as an Old Line Whig opposed to seces- 
sion, and served on the Committees on Foreign 
Relations, Pensions, Territories, and Olaims. — 
He succeeded John ©. Breckinridge. In Janu- — 
ary, 1867, he was reélected to the Senate, and 
served on several important committees, 
though latterly his failing health incapa- 
citated him from much public labor. Mr. Davis 
was of a passionate and enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, indomitable in his purposes, and of keen 
susceptibilities. Early in life he became a fa- ~_ 
miliar friend of Henry Clay’s, and to the day 
of his death his proudest boast was that he 
had been honored with the confidence and | 


friendship of that great statesman. In person 
Mr. Davis was small, slight, and of delicate 
build, but he possessed wonderful powers of 
endurance, and he has often entertained the 
Senate for many hours at a time with a speech 
of great laboriousness and learned length. He 
was bitter in his prejudices and fierce in in- 
vective and sarcasm. His famous scheme for 
dividing New England, and practically leaving 
that group of States ‘‘ out in the cold,” will be 
remembered as one of his favorite plans of 
revenge, which had, after all, more of the ap- 
pearance of a practical joke than a serious 
measure. At the time of his death, we believe, 
Mr. Davis was one of the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. His term of office 
would have expired March 3, 1878. 
DELAWARE. The financial condition of 

» State of Delaware is quite satisfactory. 
The public debt at the beginning of the fiscal 
period of two years, ending on the 15th of De- 
cember, was $1,462,000, of which $1,110,000 
consisted of bonds issued to pay bounties to 
volunteers during the war and for substitutes; 
and the balance of $352,000 bonds loaned to 
the Junction & Breakwater Railroad Company, 
secured by a first mortgage on the road and 
its equipments. Bonds have also been loaned 
to the Delaware Railroad Company, guaranteed 
by the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore 
- Railroad Company, but these are not reckoned 
among the liabilities of the State, as the pay- 
ment of both principal and interest has been 
amply provided for by the corporation itself. 
_ The interest on the State bonds has been paid 
regularly and promptly, and $137,000 of the 
principal has been redeemed during the past 
two years, leaving the debt at present $1,325,- 
‘000. The State has investments, other. than 
those appropriated, to the free public schools, 
as follows: 


Mortgage on the Junction & Breakwater Rail- 
BROR COMPAR Y 0525 s,1cccas be sce cscs cherensncee 00,000 
1,250 shares Farmers’ Bank stock at $50 pershare 62,500 


20 shares National Bank of Delaware, at $465 per 
an do. tka ies sie cat ia p Aiport ee 9,300 
OSE LSS PTS ig ae FP APR ECS $471,800 


_ The investments. appropriated to the sup- 
port of free schools are as follows: 
500 shares Farmers’ Bank stock, at $36 ae share $180,000 


Loan to Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore 
Railroad Company..............c.-seeceeesees 
‘Loan to Sussex County...........0..cceccee scons 5, 
2,439 shares Farmers’ Bank stock, at $50 per auiiien 
MME llns 3c nisiFeunietmalet ACs akin de'da vies siaise « 
87% shares of stock National Bank of Delaware, ; 
at EP BURPOs va ciod oe or enlgelts ssa vie ais epei's :- 17,206 
114 shares of Bank of Smyrna stock, at $80 per Gk 
EMail ve La Rad x craa told oes aie 8 x: Ve stew oor ’ 
254 shares of Union National Bank stock, at $36 
MURIUGMAR Gag ora-a'ghicc!s 635 558s ele elce'a Gee des beads se 9,144 
Invested in Newcastle & Wilmington Railroad 
Company, paying 7 per cent.................. 25,000 


$452,410 

If all these assets of the State be deducted 
from the debt, the balance would be $400,781. 
The interest derived from investments amounts 
to about $27,000 semi-annually. Of the out- 
standing bonds, $165,000 will mature January 
15, 1875. The remainder falls due January, 
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1885, with the exception of the $352,000. 
loaned to the Junction & Breakwater Railroad, 

which run till 1890. The receipts of the Treas- 

ury from January 18, 1871, to December 15, 

1872, were as follows: 


Prog VACADE LANG ..,..i0sce vis maven piconetee $112 07 
‘© Interest on Investments............... ete 
‘* Clerks of the Peace, for Licenses...... 55,587 72 
ss Fines and Forfeitures..........,...... 441 
SP MRMUIBPORGH: Lele yin'tcslohiovaus occ cpekha coed 45,858 62 
© "Tax on Bank Shares.................. 5,695 76 
i OUND LTCASULOIR: «he ccd oooh even uc 162 84 
*¢ County officers (Clerks of Courts)..... 4,448 5 
‘* Tax on Insurance Companies......... 1,650 00 
BOT MOMBEOE VITAE 5% oles clolday ov Oe beic dis «lols 5.688 80 
‘* Belonging to the School Fund......... 5,189 71 
GURL. iptv cecdtee Rods dat kiss Cole ae ns oe «+ $204,708 17 


The expenses during the same period were: 


Railroad Instalment...............2.....0505 - $1,150 00 
Attorney Generale. sancend>ctisves tues tec eve 1,125 
Coapons and Bondsis. see 2k ale eke 169,871 60 
DUPICIBEY Ai Ldeeasmeene Wasty ater seas awn achiek 3950 0 
Executive and Secretary of State............ 800 00 
Publishing Laws, and Printing............... 602 
DAbrariang:.¢. dea ewsee eke auranes de PhS eda sso 150 00 
Legislative Committee...............2...0005 1,000 29 
Resolutions of General Assembly............ 46 00 
For Second Volume of Houston’s Report.... 1,000 00 
Incidental Hxpensess ic, Joccessce glen s on, 16 42 


Total disbursements, as above......... $186,311 61 


On the 15th of December, the Treasurer had 
deposited in the Farmers’ Bank at Dover, to 
the credit of the State, $58,046.82, and on Jan- 
uary 15, 1873, the following sums became due 
to the State: 


From Interests on Investments.............. $26,272 50 
Tax on Railroad Earnings and Capitation.... 28,508 96 
Tax on Bank-Shares ...............ecceeeeee 5,695 76 
Tax from the several Counties..,............ 53,762 84 
Tax from County Officers and miscellaneous 
BOUNCES, J iiaes daw ase olden «ld ede Canale 4,000 00 
DOU asink teh snes heehatdglt semece sr $113,240 06 


Fair progress has been made during the 
year on the Wilmington & Western Railroad, 
which is in course of construction. The por- 
tion running from Wilmington to Landenberg, 
about 20 miles, was formally opened in October. 
The Peach-bottom road, from Oxford to York, 
is nearly all under contract. It will be about 
60 miles long, and will probably be completed 
in the course of the next year. A new road 
has been located from Broad Top Coal-Fields 
to York. Considerable progress has also been 
made in draining the swamp and submerged 
lands along the Delaware River. Over 200 
acres have already been reclaimed. 

The number of acres of improved land in 
the State is 698,115, of which 216,958 are 
in Kent County, 203,169 in Newcastle, and 
277,990 in Sussex. There are 354,207 acres 
of unimproved land, of which 295,162 are 
woodland. The value of farms in the three 
counties is, for Kent, $13,167,760; Newcastle, 
$24,578,079; Sussex, $8,972,031; the value of 
farm machinery in the State, $1,201,644; esti- 
mated value of farm productions per year, 
$8,171,677. 

- One of the principal interests is that of 
peach-growing. The aggregate amount of 
this fruit shipped over the various railroads 
during the last season was 8,569,526 baskets. 
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The average price above commissions and 
freight-charges was 40 cents per basket, which 
would give as the total return to growers, 
$1,327,810. This is without taking into ac- 
count the home consumption or the distilla- 


tion of peach-brandy, which is carried on to — 


a considerable extent in some localities. From 
May 23d to June 17th, 3,472,000 quarts of 
strawberries were shipped from the State, 
which at 8 cents a quart yielded $227,260. 
The fruit-growers have held several meetings 
to concert measures for a reduction of freights, 
but thus far without any practical result. 

A warm controversy arose during the year 
regarding the right of citizens of New Jersey 
to take fish from the waters of the Delaware 
River within what is known as the ‘ twelve- 
mile circle,” that is, a circle with a radius of 
12 miles, having its centre at the town of New- 
castle. Delaware claims that this circular 
line was the original northern boundary of 
the State, and that within it her jurisdiction 
is exclusive to the low-water mark on the New- 
Jersey side of the stream. ‘ As a license is re- 
quired from the citizens of other States fish- 
ing in her waters, she holds that no fish can 
be taken from the river even adjacent to the 
New Jersey shore where it comes within that 
circle, unless such license is first obtained. 
Certain New Jersey fishermen venturing with- 
in that line were arrested in the early part of 
the year, and this led to a correspondence be- 
tween the Governors of the two States, which 
resulted in an interview at Philadelphia, and 
an agreement to bring the subject before the 
Legislatures of the two States, with a recom- 
mendation that commissioners be appointed 
to settle the matter in dispute. This recom- 
mendation was made by Governor Ponder in 
his annual message to the Legislature of 1873. 

The city of Wilmington gives evidence of 
continued growth and prosperity, as will be 
seen from the following table, showing the 
capital employed and value of articles produced 
during the year from October, 1871, to Octo- 
ber, 1872, in the city and suburbs: 


Value of 
Capital ‘ 

ARTICLES MANUFACTURED. Articles 
employed. PL eras $27 
Powder and chemicals.......... $1,400,000 | $1,200,000 
ADOM: ~ 5is:< obs haaribape wee ket ae 1,100,000 1,200,000 
Cotton-goods................+.0. 1,000.000 1,100,000 
Matlroad cars ..022.0.0..-0.0n 63. 750,000 1,800,000 
Tron-ship building...:.......... 650,000 1,100,000 
Machine-work.............s00- 1,250,000 2,000,000 
ROTOUCO,..)-.. cicabeseneue «he cones %50,000 2,000,000 
Ua CARA aeepsritt eae eee 800,000 1,400,000 
Flour, corn-meal, etc........... 400,000 1,200,000 
Leather, other than morocco.... 850,000 300,000 
_! OL Poe SRISR REY Parte se ea Le 750,000 | 1,300,000 
Foundery-work and car-wheels.. 350,000 1,600,000 

Tobacco, snuff, spices, and par- 

MOE MNALCOOSS Or cus c's. vc tises 475,000 700,000 
Sash, blinds, etc................ 000 250,000 
LL CRESS, nearer 150,000 200,000 
Boots and shoes..............., 000 150,000 
Barrels, cooperage, etc......... 100,000 125,000 
Boy MAE ar ere oe ,000 500,000 
Miscellaneous (not above enn- 

WNOTARED). Palka IN. ek es’ 1,000,000 | 2,000,000 

ON ee cs dias ie 'as'sld..45 $12,275,000 | $20.125.000 
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Population of city proper........ ST er 
Population of city and suburbs................ 
Present annual increase about...............- 
Value of real estate in City..............-20-++ 
Estimated value of personal property......... 


Number of buildings erected from October, 


direct tax of about 7 mills on property. 

The bonded debt of the city is $464,200, tk 
cancellation of which is provided for b; 
sinking fund. The city has no floating del 
Area of city proper, 8 square miles. “i 
Number of churches..........cssscceseeeecseeeeeees i 


Number of public schools..............s0sceseseeeee ‘ 
Number of par academies, seminaries, etc..... ; 
Wernher of, DARKS;..3.. «sc» civassoetee ce seehiese Meta AP 
Number of newspapers published itirg nih > bide <n 
Institutions for the relief and support of the aged, — 
friendless, orphans, and the poor............... 4 
Number of insurance companies..................- 


Number of loan associations.............+20.s-0005 
eer of secret societies—Masonic, Odd-Fellows, _ 
oheinhit'e atte sa wie's Mote amie bibishe de. soe ardins 8 iis alate aes oie a ls ol —~6 

A convention of the Republicans of th 
State was held at Dover, on the 9th of May. 
to choose delegates to the National Conven 
tion of the party at Philadelphia. A longs 
platform was adopted, which, besides a heart} 
and explicit indorsement of the various acts 
of the national Administration, contained the 
following resolutions: ° 


Resolved, While we view with satisfaction the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country, we are pained and 
mortified to realize that the State of Delaware, under 
the rule of a Aged which has been and still is in an- 
tagonism with the great national movement of the 
last decade, has not relatively participated in the 
general improvement and progress; but on the con- 
trary has suffered in eve material interest, and in 
her character and reputation as a commonwealth of 
free and as sie siei people. , 

olved, That having foisted on the people an 
enormous debt, necessitating heavy taxation, the 
ruling party has shown its utter incompetency to de- 
vise a system of revenue that shall meet the financial 
exigencies without oppressing the people and crip- 
pling our productive energies, and that relief 
ruinous and reckless expenditures and intolerable 
taxation demands the removal of this party from 
power, and its substitution by one pledged to re- 
trenchment, and to a revision of our system of taxa- 
tion, and its adjustment in accordance with the 
i a of qusiice and equality. ’ 

Resolved, That in the persistent opposition of their 
representatives in Congress, their press and their 
legislators, to all measures looking to the improve- 
ment of our school system, this Bourbon party has” 
committed itself thoroughly against popular educa- 
tion, and a reform in this direction, that shall place 
the blessings of good schools within the reach of 
rich and poor alike, can only come through the suc-— 
cess of the Republican party, and to this reform we 
pledge the Republicans of Delaware. a 

Resolved, That a wise political economy, as wellas- 
common justice and. humanity, demands that legis- 
lation shall protect, as far as practicable, the poor 
and unfortunate, and that our present statutes for — 
the collection of debts, under which the last dollar’s” 
worth of property may be seized and sold, and the 
helpless victims left to abject penury and want, are 
unwise and inhuman, and that such a law should be 
enacted as will secure a liberal exemption of prop- 
erty from seizure and sale for debt. qi 

olved, That security to the public and honesty 
in officials demand that those intrusted with the 
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_ people’s money shall be required to render frequent, 
clean, and precise exhibits of all receipts and dis- 
bursements, to the end that those interested may 
ascertain at all times, and easily, what disposition is 
made of the"funds committed to their custody; and 
that the determination manifested by our public ser- 
_ yants to hide from the people the financial condition 
_of our State andthe counties is a standing insult to 
their intelligence, and a sign of conscious incompe- 
- tence, or guilt, on the part of those servants, well 
- ealeulated to arouse the fears and incite the vigi- 
 Jance of the perie. 

Resolved, That the conferring of office upon men 

for mere party service, who are devoid of integrity 
and capacity, as is constantly done in this State, is a 
_ reckless and dangerous perversion of the spirit of 
popular government, and deserving the severest rep- 
robation of every good citizen. 
_ _ Resolved, That, as a practical people, we believe 
that constitutions are made for man, and not man for 
constitutions and laws, and we owe no tribute of 
veneration to old institutions, except in so far as the 
_ game may be adapted to present wants; and that we 
_ favor a policy adjusted in all things in harmony with 
_ the requirements of the times, and which tends to 
- promote the moral and material advancement of the 
~ Commonwealth, 
Resolved, That we invite our fellow-citizens, who 
_ favor an honest, progressive, and economical rule, to 
lay aside all mere partisan prejudices, and unite with 
us in rescuing our noble Commonwealth from the 
_ corrupt and incompetent hands into which she has 
en, and in placing her side by side with the first 
and foremost in the nation in character and prosper- 
_ ity, in civilization and patriotism. 

Resolved, That the principle of representation ac- 
cording to population lies at the basis of all popular 
governments and we recognize the inequality of 

_ representation in the representative branch of the 
; pognleturs of this State under the present system, 

and affirm our desire that this question shall be es- 
tablished on a fair and equal basis whenever in our 
power to do so. 

Resolwed, That we affirm our continued devotion 
to the policy of ‘‘ protection to American industry ”’, 
as indispensable to the prosperity of the nation ; that 
the whole history of the country demonstrates its 
benefits, and the ruinous effect of ‘‘free trade’? upon 
all our national interests; and that the unexpected 
facility with which we have been enabled to sur- 
mount the enormous financial difficulties, growing 
_ out of the war, is largely due to the policy so wisely 
_ restored at the beginning of the struggle. 
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The Democratic Convention, for the appoint- 
ment of delegates to the National Convention 
at Baltimore, was held at Dover, on the 11th 

a 44 June. The resolutions adopted were as fol- 
ows: 


1. That President Grant has committed treason 
against the liberties of the American people. 

2. That the Democratic party stands now, as 
heretofore, on the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States, and alone desires to regulate its actions 
cote 

3. That we pledge ourselves to leave no honorable 
means untried to elevate to the chief magistracy of 
the republic a true exponent of Democratic princi- 


es. 

That the so-called thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States were not proposed to the States, and were not 
ratified by the States, in the just and true sense of 
the Constitution, and were not ratified by the full 
and fair consent of the people of three-fourths of the 
States, but were foully gotten up, and their ratifica- 
tion forced upon eleven of the States, by pains, pen- 
alties, and military power, and the State of Delaware 
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having rejected them, as a sovereign State, is not 
morally bound by them. 


Another convention was held in August, 
in which an attempt was made to secure an 
acceptance of the nominations for President 
and Vice-President made at Baltimore, but 
without success. The following resolutions 
ro warmly discussed, and finally laid on the 
table: 


Resolved, That in accepting the nomination of 
Horace Greeley and B. Gratz Brown by the Balti- 
more Convention for President and Vice-President, 
thus placing themselves in harmony, in reference to 
candidates, with the national Democracy,they neither 
change nor modify their views heretofore enunci- 
ated by the a in this State, on any question now 
or hereafter likely to come before the people of the 
country. 

Tassteids While we hold that the government of 
the country was formed by our fathers in the inter- 
est of the white race, and ought to be under the con- 
trol of white men alone, we will not hinder or mo- 
lest the colored race in the exercise of the elective 
franchise so long as it 1s conferred upon them by the 
forms of law; nevertheless, we hereby declare our 
pope to preserve our party in this State unsullied 
political affiliation with negroes, and will neither 
admit them into our organization, nor solicit their suf- 
frages for our party or as candidates. 


The following was offered as a substitute, 
and also tabled : 


Resolved, That the Democracy of Delaware are in 
accord with the Democracy of the nation, and will 
unite heartily with it in securing the election of its 
standard-bearers, Horace Greeley, of New York, and 
B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, on the platform adopted 
by the National Convention at Baltimore. 


A second Republican Convention was held 
on the 10th of September, which, after nomi- 
nating presidential electors, and naming James 
R. Lofland as candidate for member of Con- 
gress, adopted the following platform: 


Resolved, That we proclaim our adhesion to the 
Republican party, and accept, as the declaration of its 
principles, the platform of the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion. 

Resolved, That the Administration of Ulysses 8. 
Grant has been a most triumphant vindication of 
the wisdom that prompted his selection; that his 
success in the conduct of the civil affairs of the na- 
tion has not been less marked than his military 
skill displayed in the suppression of the rebellion, 
and that, whether as General or President, he is en- 
titled to the admiration and gratitude of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Resolved, That Henry Wilson is a notable exam- 
ple of the capacity and tendency of republican in- 
stitutions to dignify mankind ; humble in his birth, 
without fortune or friends, from the shoemaker of 
Natick, he has raised himself by industry and pa- 
tient toil to the elevation of Senator and future Vice- 
President of the United States. Constant in his de- 
votion to his country, unwearied in his efforts to ad- 
vance the public interests in all the terms of his 
public life, and especially by his arduous labors as 
the chairman of the Military Committee of the Sen- 
ate, he has earned a title to be associated with Ulys- 
ses 8. Grant in the government of a free and grate- 


ful Lpecple 

olved, That we congratulate our fellow-citizens 
of the late Democratic party upon their acceptance 
of the true principles of republican government ; 
that, in the recantation of their errors, we have their 
complete recognition of the truth of all our teach- 
ings, and, though their conversion has been some= 
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sudden, we hope that it is genuine, and that, 
yet time, "they will bring forth fruits meet for 

ance. 
tees, That the maladministration of the affairs 
of this State, by those to whom its government has 
been intrusted, demands condemnation; that the 
condition of the people requires a return to the sure 
and economical ways of our fathers; that the pub- 
lie burdens have become a load intolerable to be 
borne, and, having vainly protested against the con- 
stantly-increasing expenditures and consequent tax- 
ation, we earnestly ask that all who desire economy 
instead of extravagance will unite with us in apply- 
ing the only effectual remedy—the removal of those 
through whom the evil has come, and by whom it 
will be continued. It is idle to grumble so long as 
we support them, or to quarrel so long as we en- 
courage them by our votes. 


A slight conflict between the authority of 
the State and the national Government arose 
during the canvass, owing to the peculiarity of 
the Delaware election laws. The payment of 
a county tax, which shall have been assessed at 
least six months before the election, is one of 
the qualifications of an elector, and under this 
many negroes in Newcastle County were de- 
prived of the right of suffrage by the Levy 
Court. This result was assumed to be in vio- 
lation of the fourteenth amendment of the 
Federal Constitution, and the members of the 
court and some of the collectors of the county 
were indicted under the enforcement act, and 
one of the collectors was tried and convicted. 
On this subject the Governor says, in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature of 1873: 


I cannot, as the executive of the State, withhold 
the capneeeiee of regret at the unwarranted ener 
tion of power by Congress in the enactment of the 
law under which these proceedings were had. From 
the formation of the Union until the enactment of 
this law, no such claim of power for Congress was 
ever practically asserted. The right of the States to 
select their own officials, and to regulate their ac- 
tions without any Federal supervision, had never 
been denied, and for more than three-quarters of a 
century that right had been exercised by this State 
without Federal interference. This assumed power 
of Congress to interfere in such local affairs is predi- 
eated upon the recent amendments to the Constitu- 
tion ; but it would be a forced construction of these 
amendments, and certainly far more than was claimed 
by their advocates before they were engrafted upon 
the fundamental law, that would warrant a power so 
adverse to the theory of the government, as well as 
to all the rights of the States over their own domes- 
tic affairs. If the fourteenth amendment confers 
upon Congress the fearful power assumed in the en- 
actment of the law under which these indictments 
were found, it is difficult to find a limit to its au- 
thority. There is but one step between the exercise 
of Federal supervisory power over the officers of the 
State and the power to appoint them, and at no dis- 
tant day it may be found that the exercise of the one 
suggests, if it does not necessitate, the other. It is to 
be regretted that one by one the safeguards of liber- 
ty are disappearing in rapid succession, and the lim- 
itations upon Federal authority so weakened or dis- 
regarded as to form but a feeble defense against con- 
solidated despotism. But regrets are vain, and pro- 
tests are nor reat The strides of Federal power 
are unstayed, and its portentous shadow casts a 
gloomy pall over the future history of the country. 


There was no election for State officers this 
year. The total vote for presidential electors 
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was 21,321, of which those chosen to vote for 
Grant and Wilson received 11,115, those for 
Greeley and Brown 10,206, and those for 
O’Conor and Adams 460; majority for Grant, 
909. James R. Lofland was elected as Repre- 
sentative in Congress by a majority of 362, out 
of a total vote of 22,392, receiving 11,377 votes 
The Legislature of 1873 consists of 8 Demo- 
crats and 1 Republican in the Senate, and 14 
Democrats and 7 Repulicans in the House of 
Representatives. a 
The principal local issues which divide par 
ties in the State are those of providing for a 
more equal representation from the different 
counties and hundreds, equalizing taxation, re- 
pealing the tax on travel, and improving the 
school system. a 
Among the internal improvements proposed 
is a ship-canal to connect the Chesapeake with | 
Delaware Bay. Examinations have been un- 
der way to determine the practicability of the 
enterprise, and the most favorable route. | 
Among the barbarous practices not yet ex- 
tinct in the State of Delaware is that of pub- 
licly flogging criminals, and placing them in 
the pillory. On the 23d of November eight — 
men, one white and seven colored, were pil-— 
loried and whipped in the court-yard of the 
county-prison at Newcastle, in the presence 
of many spectators. Most of the culprits were — 
serving terms in the prison for larceny, and — 
received on this occasion sixty lashes, besides 
being forced to stand one hour in the pillory. 
According to the Federal census of 1870, 
there were in the State 698,115 acres of im- 
proved, 295,162 of woodland, and 59,045 of 
other unimproved land. The cash value of farms — 
was $46,712,870; of farming implements and 
machinery, $1,201,644; total amount of wages — 
paid during the year, including value of board, — 
$1,696,571; total (estimated) value of all farm 
productions, including betterments and addi- — 
tions to stock, $8,171,667; value of orchard — 
products, $1,226,893 ; of produce of market- 
gardens, $198,075; of forest products, $111,- — 
810; of home manufactures, $33,070; of ani- — 
mals slaughtered or sold for slaughter, $997,-— 
408 ; of all live-stock, $4,257,323. There were | 
16,770 horses, 3,584 mules and asses, 24,082 
milch-cows, 6,888 working-oxen, 19,020 other 
cattle, 22,714 sheep, and 39,818 swine. The 
chief productions were 895,477 bushels of 
wheat, 10,222 of rye, 3,010,390 of Indian-corn, 
554,888 of oats, 1,799 of barley, 1,349 of buck- 
wheat, 3,123 of peas and beans, 362,724 of Irish 
and 85,309 of sweet potatoes, 58,316 pounds 
of wool, 1,171,968 of butter, 1,552 gallons of 
wine, and 758,603 of milk. Sold 65,908 of sor- 
ghum molasses, 33,151 pounds of honey, and 
41,890 tons of hay. Thetotal number of man- 
ufacturing establishments was 800, using 164 
steam-engines of 4,818 horse-power, and 284 
water-wheels of 4,220 horse-power, and em- - 
ploying 9,710 hands, of whom 7,705 were males ~ 
over sixteen, 1,190 females over fifteen, and 
806 youth. The amount of capital employed 
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275 volumes, werg other than private. 
were 17 newspapers and periodicals, with a 
total circulation of 20,860; copies annually 
issued, 1,607,840. Of these, there was 1 daily 
_ with a circulation of 1,600; 3 semi-weekly, 
circulation 3,660; 12 weekly, circulation 13,- 
- 600; and 1 monthly, circulation 2,000. 
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was $10,839,093 ; wages paid during the year, 
$3,692,195; materials used, $10,206,397 ; value 
of products, $16,791,382. 

_ The total number of religious organizations 


was 267, havipg 252 edifices, with 87,899 sit- 


tings, and property valued at $1,823,950. The 
leading denominations were as follows: 


DENOMINATIONS. Organizations. Sittings. 
EEL a 4 uiaip 7s a) 20s + ¢\0.0:4%'s «0:9 8 2,950 
A BME P eae ees h'o:s sto ss, oo 29 8,975 
MRS 2 ides dod Sole ols ek Gele’ 8 8,425 
RUPATIOTAM 6 o10 5:5 oe.oieasieics sia sees 1 300 
EER cise s » iin 0.5.2.9 5 173 51,924 

w derusalem.........-..0.. 1 800 
EOS OSES aE ae ag 82 13,375 

Ba OATHOMC 2 o'. 0c cis singe 13 6,000 


The total number of libraries was 473, hay- 


ing 183,423 volumes. Of these, 221, with 91,- 


148 volumes, were private; and 252, with 92,- 
There 


DENMARK, a kingdom in Europe. King, 
Christian IX., born April 8, 1808; sueceeded 
King Frederick VII., November 15, 1863. 
Heir, Prince Frederick, born June 8, 1848; 
married to Princess Louisa of Sweden, July 
28, 1869; oldest son, Prince Christian, born at 
Copenhagen, September 27, 1870. The new 


Cabinet appointed May 28, 1870, was partly 


modified in June, 1872, and was then com- 
posed of the following members: Count Hol- 
stein-Holsteinborg, President of the Council; 
Rosenérnlehn, Foreign Affairs; Haffner, War 
and Marine, ad interim ; Fonnesbech, Interior; 
Krieger, Finance; Hall, Public Worship; Klein, 
Justice and President of the Marine and Com- 


_ mercial Court. Area of Denmark Proper, 14,- 


698 English square miles; of the dependencies, 
Faroe, Iceland, Danish settlements in Green- 
land, the islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and 
St. John, in the West Indies, 40,214 square 
‘miles. Minister of the United States in Den- 


-mark, M. J. Cramer (November, 1870). Chargé 


@ Affaires and Consul-General of Denmark in 
the United States, Baron Hegeman Linden- 


-crona, appointed in 1872. 


The religious statistics of the kingdom, in 
1870, were as follows: Lutherans, 1,769,583 ; 
Reformed, 1,433; Catholics, 1,857; Baptists, 
8,223; Mormons, 2,128; Jews, 4,290; Free 
Congregation, 1,211; 260 Methodists, 349 Ir- 
vingites, 74 Anglicans, 28 Friends, 12 Greek 
Catholics, 88 of different other sects, and 205 
without any definite creed. The Lutheran 
State Church is divided in its administration 
into eight stifts, each under a bishop. The 
Roman Catholics are placed under the Bishop 
of Osnabriick in Prussia, as Vicar-Apostolic. 

In the budget for the year 1872-73, the 
revenue’ is estimated at 20,954,063 rix-dollars ; 
the expenditures at 20,568,526. The public 


debt, on March 381, 1872-’73, amounted to 
116,370,350 rix-dollars...The army, in 1872, 
was composed as follows: 


First Call (Line and Reserve). Second Call. 
Officers, Men, Officers. Men. 
Infantry....... 730 26,750 287 | 12,127 
Cavalry. «.<..55 126 2,122 ee ees 
Artillery....... 139 6,523 37 2,391 
Engineers 86 580 22 740 
Total...... _ 1,081 35,975 846 15,258 


On a war-footing the total army numbered 
52,656. 

The fleet, in 1872, consisted of 29 steamers, 
inclusive of 7 iron-clads, with an aggregate of 
287 guns, 2 sailing-vessels, 8 gunboats, and 20 
transports. 

The emigration from Copenhagen, in 1871, 
amounted to 6,422 .persons, of whom 8,906 
were Danes. The emigrants, with few excep- 
tions, were bound for the United States. 

The imports and exports were, from 1869 to 
1871, as follows: ra 


YEAR. Imports. Exports. 
1869-1870.........0-.-00 18,280,000 ewt.| 8,220,000 cwt. 
1870-1871... 0... seen 19.770,000 ‘| 10:360;000 “* 


The movement of shipping from 1869 to 
1870 was as follows: 


INLAND COURSE. OUTWARD COURSE. 
YEAR, 
Vessels. oe Vessels. Tons. 
1869-1870.......| 43,026 | 622,874 | 36,113 | 1,028,178 
1870-1871.......| 46,061 | 615.892 | 36.755 | 1099'742 


The merchant navy, exclusive of vessels of 
less than four tons: 


Vessels, 


ons. 
MRS aes tea. See ls iS 2,842 178,504 
ON ig ple Rp, phd a SiN ae a 2,808 178.646 
TOC eer tert, Oo: 20735 181,494 


According to the official census of February 
1, 1870, the area and population of Denmark 
and its dependencies, in 1870, were as follows: 


DENMARK PROPER. Area. Population. 
Zealand Moen, Samsoe......... 2,834 637,711 
Fiihnen, Langeland, Arroe...... 1,315 236,311 
Lolland, Fallster................ 640 90,706 
BOmnonn yo: see eee ees ct 225 31,894 
attland ic bin FOS EOS Eee, 9,738 488,119 

"POE rs dats tas ttia ias, crietaie’ 14,752 1,784,741 

DEPENDENCIES. 

Faroe Islands.................-. 510 9,992 

TORR LS Cole ele gts tations 39,758 69,63 

Greenland s 25.255 .siebie Satta 46,774 9,825 
BOLO Es aicieic onic ath atai ob tbh) oom %5 

Pi. PNOWMEs sop es sei sniesdtsneis 23 87,821 
CE. MOND ic ec cpa seule eb sinned cham 21 

PTR hath sy'o'n'e VES woetos gies 87,161 127,401 


The most important dependency of Denmark 
is Iceland. The majority of the people of this 
island desire to make it an independent state, 
and to be connected with Denmark only by a 
personal union. The Althing (Legislature) of 
Iceland, on August 19, 1871, rejected the prop- 
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osition for a special constitution of the island, 
as made by the Danish Government. 

The railroads in operation in 1870 numbered 
453.37 miles. The length of the telegraph- 
lines in 1869 amounted to 1,215.62 miles, while 
the length of the wires was 3,160.14 miles. 
Number of telegraph-offices, 150; number of 
internal telegrams, 218,832 ; foreign telegrams, 
86,720; telegrams passing through the coun- 
try, 108,071; in all, 513,623. 

The plan to make Denmark a neutral state, 
and to give to the kingdom the same guaranteed 
position as enjoyed by Belgium and Switzer- 
land, has been discussed in various places. It 
seems that it was first mooted in the Moscow 
Gazette, the well-known organ of the ultra- 
Russian party. Mr. Katkoff, the editor of the 
Gazette, discussed the question chiefly as con- 
nected with the balance of power in the Bal- 
tic, and strongly recommended the neutraliza- 
tion of the Danish kingdom. Several German 
papers (the Augsburg Gazette among the num- 
ber) treated the measure as a solution for 
which Denmark ought to be very grateful, and 
to obtain which it would be worth its while 
to renounce every right to be derived from 
the fifth article of the Treaty of Prague (of 
the year 1866) as to the restoration of Northern 
Schleswig. The Danish press does not appear 
to look upon the neutralization of its country 
as a great boon, or as an unconditional advan- 
tage. It takes the ground that the confidence 
of the Danes in written treaties and European 
guarantees has been greatly shaken, and that 
a declaration of neutrality, even if acceded to 
by all the neighboring states, would not en- 
able Denmark to reduce in any sensible degree 
its armaments on sea, or on land. Since the 
war of 1864 every thing has been done to 
bring up the means of defence to the highest 
perfection. A new military law has entirely 
reorganized the army; Remington guns of a 
very perfect pattern have succeeded the differ- 
ent sorts of ** Brown Bess;” the efficiency of 
the soldiers has been improved by yearly 
camps; and, if the immense cost of modern 
plated ships has prevented Denmark from 
keeping pace with the rapid development of 
Prussia or Germany on the sea, all efforts have 
been made to enable her to defend the Sounds 
and inner waters. The 30,000 or 40,000 men 
of all weapons who form the army, and the 
dozen of small plated vessels which are all 
that remain of the once so stately Danish Navy, 
would still be necessary to defend, in case of 
need, the threatened frontiers. Belgium and 
Switzerland have not been able to disarm be- 
cause their neutrality has been recognized by 
the European powers; neither would Denmark 
be. On the other hand, the Danes regard the 
fulfilment of the promise made by Prussia in 
the Treaty of Prague as a condition for the 
very existence of their country; and they see 
therein only a real guarantee of their indepen- 
dence. 


The session of the Danish Diet, the last of 
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Second Chamber were all réélected. On the 


the triennial period, was closed on March 28d, 
and new elections for the Folkething (Second 
Chamber) took place throughout the kingdom 
on September 20th. The interest taken in 
them was livelier than usual, g most intense 
agitation having been carried on by the parti. 
sans of the so-called ‘‘ United Left.” To the 
efforts of what has hitherto been regarded ag 
the most radical party was added this year the 
agitation of the socialistic elements which wer 
called into life by the Paris Commune, an 
which organized themselves as a branch of thi 
International. In the beginning, these two 
tendencies were kept very distinct, but, on the 
eve of the election, there was a coalition of the 
two parties in several districts. The result of 
the election was a small accession of strength 
to the ‘ United Left,” which gained a small 
majority in the new House (consisting of 102 
members). The three ministers sitting in the 


other hand, the ‘ United Left” succeeded in 
excluding several politicians of merit and abil- 
ity ; foremost among these being Bishop Mon- 
rad, the Premier from 1864, who has returned 
from his voluntary exile at New Zealand to his — 
former bishopric, and had accepted an invita- — 
tion to stand for Roeskilde. This politician is 
not exactly popular, and he is driven by a fe- 
verish restlessness to strange vagaries; but he 
is a man of indisputable genius, endowed with — 
rare qualities of mind, and in the possession of | 
a truly miraculous power for working, andhis — 
being vanquished by a peasant, without any — 
parliamentary ability at all, was looked upon 
as a public scandal. On the whole, the most — 
deplorable phenomenon in the political life of _ 
Denmark is the ever-sinking standard of abili- — 
ty in the representation, the great mass of 
electors looking far more to the political creed — 
and aptitude for passive obedience of a candi- 
date than to his insight, or experience, or elo- — 
quence. a 
The Rigsdag was opened by the King, on ~ 
October 7th, in the presence of the Queen, the — 
hereditary Grand-duke, the princesses, and — 
the court. The royal speech described the — 
past year as one of happy progress, referred to — 
the splendid harvest, the Scandinavian Exhibi- 
tion, scientific congresses, the joint Monetary — 
Commission, the birth of a prince, and spoke 
of the King of Sweden’s death with deep sor- 
row, stating that he was Denmark’s true 
friend. A confident hope was expressed that 
the cordial friendship between the two king-— 
doms would continue under King Oscar’s en- 
lightened reign. The foreign situation re- 
mained unchanged. ‘The Schleswig ques- 
tion,” the royal speech said, “is still pending, 
but the hope of a satisfactory solution is undi- 
minished. Bills have been prepared for a re- 
form of the public schools, in the direction of 
& more popular system of education, and for 
law reform. A revision of army law will also 
be proposed.” On October 9th the Rigsdag 
was prorogued to December 2d. ist 
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On June 13th a Scandinavian Industry and 
Arts Exhibition was opened at Copenhagen, 
with great solemnity, in the presence of the 
King, the Crown Prince, and the Crown Prin- 
cess. After a cantata by Niels Gade, the open- 
ing speech was delivered by the premier, 
Count Holstein. There were 4,000 exhibitors, 
and the exhibition was a decided success. 

On July 4th a congress of Scandinavian 
statesmen and scientific celebrities was opened 
at Christiansborg Palace, Copenhagen, to dis- 
cuss certain prominent questions of political 
economy. The King and Crown Prince were 
present. The abolition of the existing mint 

stem, and a transition to the English or the 
Berne gold coinage system, were specially 
discussed. 

DICKSON, Samvrt Henry, M.D., LL. D., 
an eminent physician, professor, and medical 
writer, born in Charleston, 8. C., September 
20, 1798; died in Philadelphia, March 81, 1872. 
He prepared for college in the schools of his 
native city, and entered Yale College at the 
early age of twelve years, graduating thence 
in 1814. On his return to Charleston, he im- 
mediately commenced the study of medicine 
with Dr. P. G. Prioleau, and, during the terri- 
ble epidemic of yellow fever there in 1817, 
though but nineteen years of age, he was ac- 
tively engaged in practice. He subsequently 
attended a course of lecturés at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and received the degree of 
M.D. in 1818. He returned to Charleston, 
and opened an office in July of the same year. 
Throngh his instrumentality a medical college 
was established in Charleston in 1824, and he 
was called to the chair of the Institutes and 
Practice of Medicine, which he filled until 
1832. He then withdrew, but, on the reorgan- 
ization of the institution in 1838, as the Medi- 
cal College of the State, resumed his position. 
_ From 1847 to 1850 he occupied the correspond- 
ing chair in the University of the City of New 
York, but his health obliged him to return to 
his former post in Charleston. In 1858 he was 
called to the chair of Practice of Medicine in 
een College, Philadelphia, where he con- 
tinued till his death. He received the degree 
of LL. D. from the University of the City of 
New York in 1853. Though devoted to his 
sigs during the whole of his long public 

ife, Dr. Dickson was a man of wide and gen- 
eral literary culture; a poet, a philosopher, 
and a remarkably brilliant conversationalist. 
He wrote much for magazines, reviews, and 
other periodicals, for many years, and, though 
most of his published works are professional, 
yet not one volume was devoted to his ora- 
tions, essays, etc., outside of his profession. 

is medical works are remarkable, not only 
- for their acuteness of observation, their pro- 
fessional exactness and orthodoxy, and their 
logical ability, but for a rare finish and elegance 
of style, of which there are fewer examples 
than there should be among the members of 
that profession. Dr. Dickson’s published 
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works were: ‘Dengue: its History, Patholo- 
gy, and Treatment,” 1826; ‘‘ Essays on Pathol- 
ogy and Therapeutics,” 2 vols., 8vo., 1845; 
“Manual of Pathology and Practice of Medi- 
cine,” 1848; “Essays on Slavery, and Sundry 
Orations and Addresses,” 1845; “ Essays on 
Life, Sleep, Pain,” etce., 1852; “Elements of 
Medicine,” 1855. It is a fact worthy of 
notice that he delivered the first temperance 
lecture or oration ever heard in the Southern 
States. - 

DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE AND 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. Such of the corre- 
spondence, for the year 1872, of the Secretary 
of State with foreign governments as it has 
been considered desirable to publish, is con- 
tained in the volumes relating to foreign rela- 
tions, which accompany the annual message 
of the President to Congress. 

The most important diplomatic event of the 
year has been the happy conclusion of the lJa- 
bors of the Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva. 
The award of the tribunal in favor of the 
United States, and the record of the proceed- 
ings which led to this acceptable result, are in- 
teresting and highly-valuable additions to the 
literature of international law. 

With the conclusion of the sessions of the 
tribunal at Geneva, and the publication of its 
award, there was removed, in a manner satis- 
factory to the United States Government, a 
difficult and perplexing question, which, until 
it was finally answered, suspended the possi- 
bility of cordial good feeling between the two 
countries interested. . 

The spectacle of two of the most powerful 
and highly-civilized nations of the earth sub- 
mitting their grievances to a common arbiter, 
for examination and determination, is some- 
thing so unusual in the history of the world, 
and reflects such high honor upon the wisdom 
of the distinguished persons who were instru- 
mental in conceiving and giving effect to this 
great principle of peace, which many are san- 
guine to hope will usurp the functions of war, 
that here are inserted, without abridgment, 
some of the principal papers relating to the. 
progress and termination of the arbitration. 

Under the date of September 21, 1872, Mr. 
J. C. Bancroft Davis, the agent of the United 
States, writes from Paris to Mr. Hamilton 
Fish, the Secretary of State, as follows: 


Paris, September 21, 1872. 

Sr: I transmit herewith, in a capers enclosure, 
the original award of the Tribunal of Arbitration, 
and, in another separate enclosure, the original pro- 
tocols of the conferences. 

Having now conducted to a successful termination 
the interests intrusted to me by the President, I re- 
spectfully ask permission to make a statement re- 
specting them. 

At the conference of the joint high commissioners 
at Washington, in which the subject of the Alabama 
claims was first considered, the American commis- 
sioners, in their opening statement, defined the de- 
mands of the United States against Great Britain, 
growing out of the acts of the Alabama and the other 
cruisers, which were to be the subject of the negoti- 
ations, in the following language, namely: 
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Extensive direct losses in the capture and destruction 
of a large number of vessels, with their cargoes, and in 
the heavy national expenditure in the pursuit of the 
cruisers; and indirect injury in the transfer of a large 

art of the American commercial marine to the British 
Rag in the enhanced payment of insurance, in the pro- 

longation of the war, and in the addition of a large sum 
to the cost of the war and the suppression of the rebel- 
lion. 

At the same time, they indicated the manner in 
which some of these claims could be substantiated 
namely: the claims for the loss and destruction of 
private property in the ordinary manner; the cost 
of the pursuit of the cruisers, ‘by certificates of 
Government accounting-officers,’”? and what they 
styled ‘ indirect losses,” by estimates. All the sub- 
sequent negotiations proceeded from this starting- 

oint. 

“ It has been shown, it possible chara in 
the argument of General Cushing, Mr. Evarts, and 
Mr. Waite, pines to the tribunal on the 15th of 
June last, that this definition of our claims was in 
strict accordance with all previous negotiations be- 
tween the two governments, with the action of the 
Senate of the United States, and with the official ex- 
pressions of the President to Congress. . 

The British members of the Joint High Commis- 
sion took no exception to the definition when it was 

“made by their American colleagues. They acqui- 
esced in it. 

When I had the honor to receive the directions of 
the President to prepare the case of the United States 
for submission to the tribunal, I regarded myself as 
bound by the definition of the words ‘* Alabama 
Claims,’”? which the American commissioners had 

iven in the opening conference, which they had ad- 

ered to throughout the negotiations, and which had 
been placed in the protocol by the joint act of all the 
commissioners. I looked in vain in the treaty for 
any waiver or remission of those claims. On the 
contrary, I found an express provision that the 
United States were to have the judgment of the tri- 
bunal on ail their claims growing out of the acts of 
the cruisers. 

The question was a practical one; for the claims 
for ‘‘ enhanced rates of insurance’ were among those 
which had been classified as ‘* indirect ”’ in the state- 
ment, which had received the approval of all the 
members of the Joint High Commission. Many 
claims of this character were presented at the De- 
partment of State, and a circular was issued, under 
the immediate direction of the Secretary of State 
informing claimants that a/2 claims growing out of 
the acts of the cruisers would be presented to the 
tribunal, leaving that body to determine on their 
merits. 

It was impossible for me to prepare the case and, 
at the same time, to direct in person the details of 
the arrangement of the evidence respecting the 
national and individual claims. Mr. Charles C. 
Beaman, Jr., of New York, was employed to do the 
latter, under general directions from me, and did his 
work with admirable fidelity. Thus, the evidence 
already collected, together with important new ma- 
terials from the archives of the several Departments 
and the proof of the losses suffered by individua 
claimants, were arranged and stated in the manner 
marked out by the American members of the Joint 
High Commission, namely : 

1. The evidence offered by individual claimants 
for the loss and destruction of property, and for en- 
hanced rates of insurance, was analyzed and tabulated, 
= 6 full abstract of each case was prepared by the 
clerks. 

2. The national elaims for the pursuit of the eruis- 
ers were stated and tabulated at the Navy Depart- 
ment, and were inserted by us exactly as received 
from that Department. 

83. No proof was offered of the national losses by 
the transfer of the commercial marine, or by the pro- 
longation of the war, but they were left to be esti- 
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that the British Government was cognizant of it. 


: 


mated by the Tribunal of Arbitration, should Great _ 
Britain be found responsible for them. a 

The case, which was reserved for my own work 
was constructed on the following theories of fact an 
of law—theories which have received the sanction 
the eminent counsel of the United States; whie 
have been adhered to in all the arguments, an 
which have, to no small extent, been adopted by t 
arbitrators : “" 

(a.) That the Tribunal of Arbitration was a ju 
dicial body, substituted by the parties to take th 

lace of force, and empowered to try and determin 
issues which otherwise could be settled (if at al 


ey oy war. ; 
(6.) That the injuries of the United States shoul 
be stated, therefore, with the fulness necessary to : 
determination in a court of law, and with the samy 
frankness with which they would be stated in cag 
of an ial to force. I did not think that 
United States could obtain full justice at the hb 
of the arbitrators, if any appreciable part of 
wrongs were left untold. * 

@) That the Government of Great Britain, by it 
indiscreet haste in counselling the Queen’s proclama- 
tion recognizing the insurgents as belligerents, by 
its preconcerted joint action with France respecting 
the declarations of the Congress of Paris, by its re u- 
sal to take steps for the amendment of its neutrality 
laws, by its refraining for so long a time from seizing 
the rams at Liverpool, by its conduct in the affair o: 
the Trent, and by its approval of the course of its 
colonial officers at various times ; and that the indi- 
vidual members of the Government, by their open 
and frequent expressions of sympathy with the in- 
surgents, and of desires for their success, had exhib- 
ited an unfriendly feeling, which might affect their 
own course, and could not but affect the action of 
their subordinates; and that all this was a want of 
the ‘‘ due diligence”? in the observance of neutral 
duties which is required at once by the treaty and by 
international law. 3 

It seemed to me that such facts, when proved, im- 
bued with the character of culpable negligence many 
acts of subordinates in the British service for which, 
otherwise, the Government might not be held re- 
sponsible ; as, for instance, acts of the collector of 
customs at Liverpool respecting the Florida and the 
Alabama ; acts of the authorities at Nassau respect- 
ing the arming of the Florida at Green Bay, and 
subsequently respecting her supplies of coal; acts of 
the authorities at Bermuda respecting the Florida; 
and acts of the authorities at Melbourne respecting 
the Shenandoah. There were many such acts of 
subordinates which, taken individually and by them- 
selves, would not form a just basis for holding cul- 
pable a government which was honestly and with 
Vigilance striving to perform its duty as a neutral; 
but which, taken in connection with each other, and 
with the proofs of animus which we offered, estab- 
lish culpability in the Government itself. 

(d.) That the insurgents established and main- 
tained, unmolested abn the insurrection, ad- 
ministrative bureaus on British soil, by means of — 
which the several cruisers were dispatched from 
British ports, or were enabled to make them bases 
of hostile operations against the United States, and — 


a> 
J 
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(e.) That Great Britain, from the outset, denied, 
and to the last persisted in denying, that the depart-— 
ure of vessels like the Alabama and the Florida, under — 
any circumstances, could be a breach of international — 
duty; and had refused to exercise diligence to pre- 
vent such departure. 

(f.) That in point of fact no such diligence had — 
been exercised ; and that, while there were particular — 
facts as to each vessel, tending to fix responsibility — 
upon Great Britain, these general indisputable facts 
were sufficient to carry responsibility for the acts of 
all the cruisers. 

The treatment of this line of argument exhausted 
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five chapters of the case. These five chapters were 
inted in a memorandum form, and were submitted 
Pe several gentlemen, some of whose names I may 
mention without violating confidence ; only remark- 
, in justice to them, that they should not be held 
‘responsible for the views in this part of the case, by 
reason of having read it in advance: 
1. They were sent to President Woolsey, who 
made many valuable suggestions, most of which 
were adopted. 

2. Mr. William Beach Lawrence, the eminent pub- 
licist, permitted me to consult him, not only after 
these chapters. were written, but also during their 
composition. I did not adopt his well-known views 

pecting the Queen’s proclamation and the un- 
Ricndliness of the British Cabinet; nor do I suppose 

iat he, knowing my convictions to be otherwise, 
had any idea that I would adopt them. I did, how- 
ever, receive from him valuable hints, which im- 
proved the work. 
_ 8. Mr. E. R. Hoar, one of the members of the, Joint 
+h Commission, read these chapters at my request, 
nd expressed his general approval. I think that he 
1ade several suggestions, and that all were adopted. 
__ 4, The veteran statesman and scholar, General 
esting, made several valuable contributions, all of 
hich were embodied in the work. 
_ 5. The different members of the Cabinet were con- 
sulted, and, so far as they made. suggestions, their 
views were adopted. It is within your own knowl- 
or hints from you. 
_ It was not until I had thus received and acted on 
the advice of a wide circle of statesmen, pointes and 
publicists, competent to criticise the work, of whose 
patriotic desire to have the interests of their country 
represented with dignity ac Geneva no one could 
doubt, that the final chapter of the work was writ- 
ten. This chapter contained the formal statement 
of the claims submitted for adjudication under the 
treaty. Among them were those which have since 
“become known as ‘“‘the indirect claims.’? To pre- 
_ vent misapprehension, it should be said that this 
chapter was not sent out for criticism as the others 
had been. The statements were presented in the 
exact language of the protocol made by the two 
parties jointly for the purpose of defining the claims 
to be submitted to the tribunal. They were accom- 
anied by references to the proofs respecting the 
- individual claims, and the national claims for the 
_ pursuit of the cruisers; and with a request that the 
Bebunal would estimate the national losses in the 
transfer of the commercial marine, and in the pro- 
tion of the war. And, in order that the state- 
‘ment might be complete, some reasons were added 
why, should the tri unal be of opinion that Great 
Britain was responsible for the prolongation of the 
war, the prolongation should be dated from July,1863. 
The case, as thus revised, was reprinted, and was, 
‘Im accordance with the terms of the treaty, taken to 
Geneva, and there delivered to the arbitrators and 
to the British agent in the official English (and also 

a French translation, made for the convenience of 
the arbitrators), together with seven volumes of ac- 
companying documents, correspondence, and evi- 


Ye 


ce. 
___ The facts which were disclosed in the case were, 
undoubtedly, such as called for the reprobation of 
eo nking ersons; but these facts were told, so 
as I was able to do so, in simple and temperate 
age, without harshness or violence. Nothing 
could have been further from my expectations than 
the outburst which followed. 

In about a fortnight after we left Geneva, it began 
to be said in the London newspapers that the good 
faith of the British Government was called in ques- 
tion in the American case, and soon the whole press, 
with the eseepeons of tlie newspaper universall 
Tecognized as the leading journal, opened an attac 
upon the chapter on unfriendliness. 
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edge that I received several valuable contributions 
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The Standard thought we had ‘sacrificed the con- 
sistency and dignity of our pleadings to satisfy pop- 
ular prejudice at home.’”? The Telegraph spoke of 
the ‘‘effrontery’’ with which the American demands 
were set forth, and said that ‘tit must be borne in 
mind that General Grant seeks reélection.”” The 
Saturday Review spoke of the narrative as ‘‘ per- 
verted and spiteful,” and “ta malignant composi- 
tion,’’ and said that “if the Americans wish to ex- 
press still more hostile feelings, they must discon- 
tinue verbal controversy.”’ e Pall-Mall Gazette 
ses! fair and courteous, though hostile, charged 
that the claims had been bought up by ‘“‘ American 
legislators and officers of state even among the 
higher and more influential grade.’? The Spectator 
charged us with ‘sharp practice,”’ and a *‘ discredit- 
able forcing of the natural meaning of the treaty in 
order to win popularity at the elections.” he 
Daily News called the claims “ extravagant demands 
intended as an electioneering card,’’ and complained 
that the case was a “‘ long and passionate pleading,”’ 
in which ‘‘ chapter after chapter is devoted to the 
presumed motives of our [British] public men.”’ 

In fact, fault was found indiscriminately with near- 
ly every thing in the case except the one thing after- 
ward made the main subject of complaint, namely, the 
allegation that it contained demands which were not 
included in the submission in the treaty. That was 
an objection which did not Dee in the British 
press until weeks after the exchange of the docu- 
ments at Geneva, and, so far as I am aware, was not 
taken by any person entitled to speak by the author- 
ity of the Government until.a still later day. 

Even as late as the middle of January negotiations 
were going on between the respective agents and 
counsel regarding the times and the manner of mak- 
ing supplemental arguments at Geneva (should the 
tribunal call for any), without an intimation that 
there might be a difference as to the subjects to be 
argued, It was not until the 8d of February that.the 
ministry announced officially that they had: not 
anticipated that the claims which have improperly 
become known as the ‘‘indirect claims’? would be 
presented at Geneva. 

Indeed, there is some evidence that the British 
Government was occupied with the parts of the case 
which had offended the British press; for I gather 
from General Schenck’s telegram of the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, reporting to you an interview with Lord 
Granville, that the Cabinet had under consideration 
at one time the propriety of asking for the absolute 
withdrawal of the American case, on other grounds 
than its presentation of the ‘‘ indirect claims.’’ * 

For several weeks, I may say months, the London 
press continued to discuss our national claims. This 
discussion was conducted with a vehemence, and 
with insinuations or charges of bad faith, which at- 
tracted the attention of the Continental press. In 
all the principal capitals of Europe, the Alabama 
claims became the subject of comment. The una- 
nimity of the verdict in favor of our construction of 
the treaty was as complete as was the unanimity of 
the English press in favor of Great Britain, and it 
was universally conceded that England could not 
retire from the arbitration without dishonor. I en- 
close a variety of extracts on this subject. 

During all this time I was occupied in Paris in the 
preparation of the counter-case, and the other duties 
of the agency. On the 15th of April I was able to 
comply with the requirements of the treaty and the 


* “He [Lord Granville] then said to me that in his 
note of the 3d he had stated the views of her Majesty’s 
Government as to indirect claims ; that there were other 
portions of [the] American case they regret, and some of 
which appear to introduce matters not germane to refer- 
ence; that he has not been able to consult Cabinet here. 
but is individually Lg pogo to recommend to them, and he 
thinks with reasonable expectation of success, that they 
should not press for withdrawal of American case if the 
Government of the United States,” etc., etc.—(Correspond-: 
ence respecting Geneva Arbitration, page 5.) 
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directions of the tribunal by delivering the counter- 
case and accompanying documents to Mr. Favrot for 
the British agent and for the arbitrators. The vol- 
ume of evidence accompanying the counter-case was 
selected and arranged under the directions of the 
counsel. At the same time I delivered French trans- 
lations of these documents, and also two volumes 
containing French translations of selected pieces 
from the seven volumes of evidence submitted with 
the case in December. 

This, and much of the subsequent work, could 
not have been completed in season had not the sec- 
retaries been willing, when called upon, to work day 
and night for the purpose. : 

Lord Tenterden met me at Geneva in April with 
unreserve, and in the spirit of conciliation. Under 
instructions from his government, he lodged with 
the secretary of the tribunal a notice to the individ- 
ual arbitrators of the action taken by her Majesty’s 
Governnient on the 3d of February, in order that the 
act of@filing the British counter-case should not be 
deemed to be a waiver of that action. But he did 
not conceal his own strong desire to save the treaty, 
and he left on my mind the conviction that the 
judicial solution which the tribunal subsequent] 
made of the political difficulty raised by the Britis 
note of the 34 of February would be accepted by the 
British Government. 

The time between the 15th of April and the 15th 
of June was occupied by the counsel in the prepara- 
tion of their argument. This argument has attracted 
great attention throughout Europe, and has received 
ven obeey praise as a masterly vindication of our 
rights. 

On the 15th of June the tribunal reassembled, the 
agents and counsel on _ both sides being present, 
he argument of the United States was duly de- 

livered (together with the French translation made 
for the convenience of the arbitrators); but the Brit- 
ish agent, instead of filing the British argument, 
asked for an adjournment of several months, in order 
to enable the two governments to arrange politically 
the questions in dispute. 

I had already discussed with General Cushing the 
probability of adjusting these differences by the 
action of the tribunal. Instead of assenting to the 
proposed adjournment, I therefore, with the full 
concurrence of the counsel, asked for an adjourn 
ment of two days, in order to give us time to con- 
sider the position. Before the tribunal convened 
again, steps were taken for sige ae 4 the difficulty 
through the action of that body. In the proceedings 
which followed we acted as a unit on our side. 
Happily they resulted in a solution by the tribunal, 
which proved to be acceptable to both governments. 
The arbitrators announced their opinion that the 
claims known as the indirect claims did not con- 
stitute, on principles of international law applicable 
to such eases, good and sufficient foundation for an 
award of compensation or computation of damages 
between nations. On the side of Great Britain the 
solution was a practical one; no damages were to be 
awarded for this class of claims. On our side the 
solution was reached in the manner pointed out by 
the treaty, viz., by the action of the court. On the 
suggestion of the other sidethis unofficial act was 
then formally entered as an official judgment, in the 
following language: 

Count Sclopis, on behalf of all the arbitrators, then 
declared that the said several claims for indirect losses 
mentioned in the statement made by the agent of the 
United States on the 25th instant, and referred to in the 
statement just made by the agent of her Britannic Ma- 

esty, are, and from henceforth will be, wholly excluded 
rom the consideration of the tribunal, and directed the 
secretary to embody this declaration in the protocol of 

this day’s proceedings. * 


In all these pecs, I found the British agent 
and counsel sharing our sincere and earnest desire 
to save tge treaty. 

The British argument was next filed, with my 
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. bourne; 5. On the effect of the entry of the Florida 


consent, and an effort was then Miade on their side 
to reopen argument and secure a new hearing on the 
whole question. This was successfully resisted, and 


eS 


er 
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the tribunal took a recess for a fortnight. o 

On Monday, July 15th, it reassembled. The efforts 
on the part of Great Britain to secure reargument 
were renewed. The neutral arbitrators said that 
they had examined the whole case, and that they 
wanted no rehearing. It was decided by the 
bunal to give the opinion of the arbitrators seria 
on each cruiser, beginning with the Florida, 

Sir Alexander Cockburn presented the facts and 
reasoning affecting this vessel at an extreme length 
holding Great Britain free of blame. ‘The other ar. 
‘bitrators held her responsible, reserving, however 
the question as to the effect ofa commission,  — 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, then, in vigorous lan- 
guage, and with great warmth of manner, urged the 
tribunal to permit an argument upon the meaning 
of the words ‘“‘ due diligence,’’ upon the effect c 
commission, and upon the law rRCU Ne the sup- 
plies of coal. The tribunal granted the request. I 
was, myself, in favor of allowing further arguments, 
within some defined scope. I thought that we had 
nothing to lose by an argument, in which we 
the reply, in the hands of such masters of discussi 
as General Cushing, Mr. Evarts, and Mr. Waite. 

The hearings were ordered, and, before the disso- 
lution of the tribunal, arguments had been made (al- 
ways on the iperreon of England), on the follow- 
ing points, the British counsel leading, and ours fol-— 
lowing: 1. On the meaning of the words “ due dili- 
gence;”’ 2. On the effect of a commission on the 
offending vessel; 3. On supplies of coal; 4. On the - 
recruitment of men for the Shenandoah, at Mel-— 


i a can SS « ebaatleP, 


into the port of Mobile; 6. On the subject of inter-— 
est; 7. On the general subject of the statement of — 
claims. These cease were presented generally — 
both in the English and the French languages, % 

The protocols which accompany this dispatch 
show the order in which these various papers were — 
delivered, and the order in which the arbitrators — 
considered the various cruisers. It was not until © 
after the arguments on the first four subjects, that — 
the formal votes required by the treaty were taken — 
separately upon the responsibility of Great Britain — 
as to peas 4 cruiser, The tribunal decided unanimous- 
ly that there was responsibility for the acts of the — 

labama. Count Sclopis, Mr. Stimpfili, and 
Adams, held that there was responsibility for the — 
acts of the Shenandoah after leaving Melbourne, but © 
not before. Great Britain was released from re- 
sponsibility as to the other vessels, except the — 
Florida; Mr. Adams holding that there was re- — 
sponsibility for the acts of the Retribution, and Mr. 
Stimpfli holding that there was responsibility for 
the acts of that vessel only so far as related tothe — 
Emily Fisher. The formal vote on the Florida was _ 
taken at a subsequent conference, after argument by 
counsel on the special question of the effect of the 
entry into Mobile. Count Sclopis, Viscount d’Ita- — 
juba, Mr. Stimpfli, and Mr. Adams, held there was 
responsibility for her acts. i 

The deliberations of the tribunal, on the subject of — 
damages, were held with closed doors. The arbitra-" 
tors asked each party for comparative tables, which 
were furnished. On our side, we limited ourselves’ 
to the request of the tribunal. On the otherside, — 
new tables were put in with new and elaborate crit- 
icisms upon our list of claims. We did not object — 
to this irregular criticism, but claimed the rightof 
a given by the treaty. 

e tribunal, at length, announced that a result 
had been reached, that fifteen and a half millions of 
dollars would be awarded as a gross sum, to be paid 
by Great Britain to the United States. It does not — 
appear in the protocols how the arbitrators arrived 
at this amount. Iam informed that it was reached 
by mutual concessions, 

The neutral arbitrators and Mr. Adams, from the 
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5 eg of the proceedings, were convinced of the 
plicy of awarding a sum in gross. For some weeks 

ore the decision was given, I felt sure that the 
arbitrators would not consent to send the case to as- 
‘sessors until they should have exhausted all efforts 
to agree themselves upon the sum to be paid. We 
therefore devoted our energies toward securing such 
asum as should be practically an indemnity to the 
sufferers. Whether we have or have not been suc- 
cessful, can be determined only by the final division 
of the sum. 

It is due to our counsel to state, that in all the pro- 
ceedings which were taken since their arrival in 
Europe, no step was made without their advice and 
consent, and many important ones were taken on 
their. suggestion and origination. That their labors 
have been incessant, any one may imagine who sees 
the mass of able papers which came from their pens. 

The opinions which the neutral arbitrators pre- 
sented, bear testimony to the sagacity, good judg- 
ment, and knowledge of the principles of law and 
fact at issue, which they brought to bear on the case, 
and to the untiring labor with which they mastered 
the varied and difficult questions submitted by the 

rties for their decisions. It only remains to say 
that they exhibited throughout marked patience and 

temper, and that these admirable qualities were 
sometimes needed. These opinions will undoubted- 
ly be read with interest. I take the liberty, in clos- 
, to make a few remarks upon the main points at 
issue, as they are treated in the opinions of the dif- 
ferent arbitrators. 


1. Due Diligence. 


We maintained in the case that the diligence of 
the neutral should ‘‘ be proportioned to the magni- 
tude of the subject, and to the dignity and strength 
of the power which is to exercise it’ (page 158), and 
that it should be ‘‘ gauged by the character and 
magnitude of the matter which it may affect, by the 
relative condition of the parties, by the ability of the 

y incurring the liability to exercise the diligence 
‘required by the exigencies of the case, and by the 
extent of the injury which may follow negligence”? 
(page 152). We thought, for instance, that it would 
not 
Sparse population, and feeble means of internal com- 
munication, and Great Britain, with its compact 
eration, its net-work of railways and pony co 
and its administrative system always under the con- 
trol of the central government, to an identical stand- 
mot active vigilance. On the other side it was 
Sala; 

Her Majesty’s Government knows of no distinction be- 
tween more dignified and less dignified powers; it re- 
gards all sovereign states as enjoying equal rights, and 
equally subject to all ordinary international obligations; 
and it is firmly persuaded that there is no state in Eu- 
rope or America which would be willing to claim or ac- 
cept any immunity in this respect, on the ground of its 
aes fy to others in extent, military force, or popula- 

Count Sclopis, in his opinion, says: 

The words “ due diligence” necessarily imply the idea 
of a relation between the duty and its object. It is impos- 
sible to define @ priori and abstractly an absolute duty 
oO ib due The thing to which the diligence relates 
_ determines its degree, * * * * As to the measure of ac- 
tivity in the performance of the duties of a neutral, I 
think the following rule should be laid down: that it 
should he in a direct ratio to the actual danger to which 
the belligerent will be exposed through the laxity of the 
pos dah ge in an inverse ratio to the direct means 
which the belligerent can control for averting the danger. 

The tribunal, in its award, says: 

The due diligence referred to in the first and third of 
the said rules ought to be exercised by neutral govern- 
ments iu exact proportion to the risks to which either 
of the bellizerents may be exposed from a failure to ful- 
fil the oblizations of neutrality on their part. * * * * 
The cireumstances ont of which the facts constituting 
the subject-matter of the present controversy arose, were 
of a nature to call for the exercise, on the part of her 


e just to hold Brazil, with its extended coast, 
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Britannic Majesty’s Government, of all possible solicitude 
for the observance of the rights and duties involved in 
the proclamation of neutrality issued by her Majesty, on 
the 13th of May, 1861. 


2. Toleration of Insurgent Operations in England, 
and English Feeling against the United States. 

Count Sclopis says, respecting this point: 

The British Government was fully informed that the 
Confederates had established in England a branch of 
their means of attack and defence against the United 
States. Commissioners representing the Government of 
Richmond were domiciled in London, and had put them- 
selves in communication with the English Government. 
Lord Russell had received these Confederate representa- 
tives in an unofficial way. The first visit took place on 
the 11th of May, 1861, that is to say, three days before 
the Queen’s Sabon gobo of neutrality, and four days 
before Mr. Adams arrived in London as the minister of 
the United States. And, further, the English Govern- 
ment could not but know that great commercial houses 
were managing the interests of the Confederates at Liver- 
pool, a town which, from that time, was very openly pro- 
nounced in favor ofthe South. In Parliament itself, opin- 
ions were beforelong openly expressed in favor of the in- 
surgents. The Queen’s ministers themselves did not dis- 
pee that, in their opinion, it would be very difticult for the 

merican Union to reéstablish itselfas betore. * * * * Tt 
results from this, in my opinion, that the English Govern- 
ment found itself, during the first years of the war of se- 
cession, in the midst of circumstances which could not 
but have an influence, if not directly upon itself, at least 
upon a part of the population subject to the British 
Crown. No government is safe against certain waves of 
public opinion, which it cannot master at its will. Iam 
far from thinking that the animus of the English Govern- 
ment was hostile to the Federal Government during the 
war. Yet there were grave dangers for the United States 
in Great Britain and her colonies, which there were no 
direct means for averting. England, therefore, should 
have fulfilled her duties as a neutral, by the exercise ofa 
diligence equal to the gravity of the danger. * * * * It 
cannot be denied, that there were moments when its 
watchfulness seemed to fail, and when feebleness in cer- 
tain branches of the Bob service resulted in great 
detriment to the United States. 

Viscount d’Itajuba has not placed on record his 
opinion on this subject, unless it can be gathered 
from a single passage in his remarks upon the effect 
of a commission on an offending cruiser, when he 
says: ‘* By seizing or detaining the vessel the neutral 
only prevents the belligerent from deriving advan- 
tage from the fraud committed within its territory 


by the same belligerent; while, by not proceeding 
against a guilty vessel, it exposes itself to having its 
good faith justly called in question by the other belli- 
gerent.”” 


It would seem from some of Mr. Adams’s expres- 
sions that he did not concur in these views of his 
colleagues. While regretting that he did not do so, 
because the views seem to me to be in accordance 
with the facts, and also in accordance with general 
principles which all maritime powers would desire 
to maintain, I must bear testimony to the perfect and 
dignified impartiality with which, not only in this 
respect, but throughout the proceedings, Mr. Adams 
maintained his position as a judge between the two 
contending nations. Of him, at least, it may be said 
that his love of country never controlled his sense 
of justice, and that at no time did he appear as an 
advocate. 


8. Duty to detain an Offending Cruiser when it comes 
again within the Neutral’s Jurisdiction, and Effect 
of a Commission upon such Cruiser. 

It was maintained in the American case that, by 
the true construction of the second clause of the first 
rule of the treaty, when a vessel like the Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia, or Shenandoah, which has been 
especially adapted within a neutral port for the use of 
a belligerent in war, comes again within the neutral’s 
jurisdiction, it is the duty of the neutral to seize and 

etain it. This*construction was denied by Great 

Britain. It was maintained in the British papers 

submitted to the tribunal, that the obligation created 
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by this clause refers only to the duty of preventing 
the original departure of the vessel, and that the fact 
that the vessel was, after the original departure from 
the neutral port, commissioned as a ship-of-war, pro- 
tects it against detention. Dee i 

To this point we rejoined, that a commission is no 
protection against seizure in such case, and does not 
operate to release the neutral from the obligation to 
detain the offender. : 

The Viscount d’Itajuba seemed to favor the Ameri- 
ean construction. He said: 

According to the latter part of the first rule of Article 
VI. of the Treaty of Washington, the neutral is bound also 
to use due diligence to preven: the departure from its 
jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise or Carry on 
war as above [viz., against a ponagerexitt. such vessel hay- 
ing been specially adapted, in whole or in part, within 
its oe to warlike use, * * * If, then, a vessel 
built on neutral territory for the use of a belligerent, 
fraudulently and without the knowledge of the neutral, 
comes again within the jurisdiction of the sovereign 
whose > heparin it has violated, it ought to be seized and 
detained. 


Count Sclopis says, on this point: 


It is on the nature of these special circumstances that 
the first rule laid down in Article VI. of the Treaty of 
Washington specifically rests. The operation of that rule 
would be illusory, if it could not be applied to vessels sub- 
sequently commissioned, The object in view is to prevent 
the construction, arming, and equipping of the vessel, and 
1o prevent her departure when there is sufficient reason 
to fehleve that she is intended to carry on war on behalf 
of one of the ‘belligerents; and, when probability has be- 
come certainty, shall not the rule be applicable to the 
direct and palpable consequences which it originally was 
intended to prevent? 


In the award, the tribunal says that— 

The effects of a violation of neutrality committed by 
means of the construction, i ap eg and armament of 
a vessel are not done away with by any commission which 
the government of the belligerent power, benefited by 
the violation of neutrality, may afterward have granted 
to that vessel; and the ultimate step by which the offence 
is completed cannot be admissible as a ground for the 
absolution of the offender, nor can the consummation of 
his fraud become the means of establishing his innocence. 
The privilege of exterritoriality. accorded to vessels of 
war, has been admitted to the law of nations, not as an 
absolute right, but solely as a proceeding founded on 
the principles of courtesy and mutual deference between 
different nations, and therefore can never be appealed 
to for the protection of acts done in violation of neu- 
trality. 

It will be observed that the tribunal, instead of 
adopting the recognition by the Viscount d’Itajuba 
of a positive obligation on the part of the neutral to 
detain the vessel, in the case supposed, limited itself 
to expressing the opinion that, in such case, the neu- 
tral would have the »7ght to make such detention. 


4. Supplies of Coal. 


It was maintained in the American case that the 
proofs showed that the insurgent cruisers were per- 
mitted to supply themselves with coal in British 
ports in greater quantities and with greater freedom, 
and with less restrictions than were imposed upon 
the United States; and it was insisted that, in conse- 
quence of these facts, there was an absence of neu- 
trality, which made those ports bases of hostile 
operations against the United States under the sec- 
ond rule of the treaty. 

On this point the award says that— 

In order to impart to any supplies of coal a character 
inconsistent with the second rule, prohibiting the use of 
neutral ports or waters as a base of naval operations for 
a belligerent, it is necessary that the said supplies should 
be connected with special circumstances of time, of per- 
sons, or of place, which may combine to give them such 
character. 

It does not appear by the terms of the award that 
Great Britain is held responsible for the acts of any 
vessel solely in consequence of illegal supplies of 
coal. The question is, therefore, a speculative one, 
so far as relates to this controversy. The opinions 
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of the four arbitrators who signed the award furnis 
however, the explanation of what they mean whi 
they speak of ‘ special circumstances of time, of p 
sons, or of place.’’ io og 
Mr. Adams says: ret 


I perceive no other way to determine the i, es of x 
sponsibility of a neutral in these cases, than by an 

amination of the evidence to show the intent of t 
in any specific case. Fraud or falsehood in such a ¢: 
poisons every thing it touches. Even indifference 1 
degenerate into wilful negligence, and that will imp 
a burden of proof to relieve it before responsibility « 
be relieved. = te 


Count Sclopis says: 


I will not say that the simple fact of having allow 
greater amount of coal than was necessary to ena 
vessel to reach the nearest port of its country const 
in itself a sufficient grievance to call for an ind 
As the Lord-Chancellor of England said on the 12tl 
June, 1871, in the House of Lords, England and the Uni 
States equally hold the principle that it is no violation 
the law of nations to furnish arms to a belligerent. E 
if an excessive supply of coal is connected with o 
circumstances which show that it was used as a verit: 


i 
if 


cle of the treaty. * * * Thus, for example, when Is 


of action, the one the stretch of sea between the Bah 


ose immediately carried out, of going to the arctic s 
hare to attack the whaling-vessels, r 
the popes of coal, in quantities sufficient for such s 
vices, 


Mr. Stimpfli says of the Sumter: 


The permission given to the Sumter to remain and ts 
in coal at Trinidad does not of itself constitute a suffici 
basis for accusiug the British authorities of having fai 
in their duties as neutrals, because the fact cannot bec 
sidered by itself, since the Sumter both before and al 
that time was admitted into the ports of many oth 
states where it stayed and took in coal * * * go hat 
cannot be held that the port of Trinidad served as a bai 
of operations. * 


But of the Shenandoah he says: = 

A sorely of coal was not a necessary condition of net 
tral asylum, and in supplying her with so large a qu 
of coal, the capacity of the ship for making war w 
creased just as much as by the recruitment of her 
which took place. 

The Viscount d’Itajuba, at the thirty-first eonfer- 
ence, while signing the decision, remarked with r 
gard to the recital concerning the supply of co 
that he is of the opinion that every government 
free be furnish to the belligerents more or less of 
article. ; 


+(— 
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5. The Municipal Laws of England. 


It was maintained in the American case that # 
liability of Great Britain should be measured by t 
rules of international law; and that it could x | 
escaped by reason of any alleged deficiencies in a1 
internal legislation enacted for the purpose of en 
bling the government to fulfil its international dutic 

The pleadings and arguments on the part of 
Britain are filled with denials of this proposition in 
every possible way, from the opening case to the la 
ics aia argument of Sir Roundell Palmer. 

e award says: ‘* The Government of her Britan- 
nic Majesty cannot justify itself for a failure in du 
diligence on the insufficiency of the legal means of 
action which it possessed.” . 


6. The Sumter, the Nashville, etc. 


It was maintained in the American case that, under — 
the terms of the Treaty of Washington, the parti 8 
had agreed to submit to the decision of the tribunal — 
of arbitration, not only the claims growing out of 
acts of the Florida, the Alabama, the Georgia, and — 
the Shenandoah, which originally proceeded from 
ports of Great Britain, but also all claims growing out 
of the acts of other cruisers, such as the Nashville, 
the Sumter, ete., which could in any way be shown 
to have used British ports as bases of supplies. The 
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British case and counter-case strenuously contended 
that the submission was limited to the four vessels 
first above named. The tribunal unanimously, in- 
eluding Sir Alexander Cockburn, took no notice of 


‘this claim of Great Britain, and considered all the 


claims presented, and decided them upon their 
merits. 
%. The Dissenting Opinion of Sir A. Cockburn. 

The frankness with which Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn confesses, in this opinion, that he sat on the 
tribunal, not as a judge, but as, ‘“‘ in some sense the 

ative of Great britain,” one of the parties 
to the controversy, places before the world the knowl- 
edge of a fact of which, otherwise, it would have 
been better to take no public notice. 

The chief-justice calls legal propositions made by 
General Cushing, Mr. Evarts, and Mr, Waite, over 
their signatures and under the responsibility of coun- 
sel, “strange misrepresentations,’’ and ‘ assertions 
without the shadow of a foundation.” He says that 
“their imaginations must have been lively, while 
their consciences slept.”? He finds in a portion of 
their argument ‘‘an extraordinary series of proposi- 
tions,” and the ‘most singular confusion of ideas 
misrepresentations of facts, and ignorance’ both of 
law and history, which were, perhaps, ever crowded 
into the same space.” He calls the part of their 
eee on which he was commenting, ‘‘ an affront 

ered to this tribunal, by such an attempt to prac- 
tise on our supposed credulity or ignorance,” and 
says that he ‘‘is at a loss to understand how counsel, 
familiar with English law, can take upon themselves 
to make statements of this sort.” 

I need not assume in the United States to vindi- 
cate the accuracy of statements or the soundness of 
reasonings which have the guarantee of the names 
of our distinguished counsel. The charges are sanc- 
tioned by the chief-justice alone. I have no hesita- 
tion in expressing my conviction that they would 


have been indignantly repudiated by each and all of 


his cian, Seg ad the paper in which they are made 
been publicly read, or had its contents been made 
known at the time when the tribunal ordered it to 
be recorded. This voluminous paper was, in fact, 
not read in the tribunal; its author presented it in 
bulk without any statement respecting its character; 
no one had any reason to imagine its contents ; and 
it was not made public until several days after the 
dissolution of the tribunal and the separation of its 
members. As Sir Alexander Cockburn says of the 
charges of unfriendliness which were made in the 
American ease against members of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Cabinet, ‘*‘ The world must judge between the 
accusers and accused.” 

The British arbitrator also charges that the case 
of the United States ‘‘ pours forth the pent-up venom 
of national and personal hate.’? He speaks of the 
4 abuse” it “freely bestows,”” and complains of the 

hostile and insulting tone thus offensively and un- 
necessarily adopted toward Great Britain, her states- 
men, and her institutions.” 

These charges appear to be founded upon the 
poe of the desire of various members of the British 

overnment for the success of the insurgents in the 
South, taken from the mouths of the speakers and 
presented for the consideration of the tribunal, and 
Ae the legitimate application, which was made 
of that proof in the issue respecting ‘due dili- 

ence,’’ which was pending before the tribunal at 
eneva. 

A complete vindication of the line of argument in 
the case (if any were needed) could be drawn from 
Sir Alexander Cockburn’s paper: ‘* There can be 
no doubt,” he says, “that these speeches not only 
expressed the sentiments of the speakers, but may 
be taken to be the exponent of the sentiments gen- 
erally entertained at that time;’? and he adds: 

though partiality does not necessarily lead to want 
of diligence, yet it is apt to do so, and in case of 
doubt would turn the seale.”” With such an admis- 
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sion as this, it is ee that a man of the robust 
sense of the chief-justice should have reproduced the 
rash oe ipripeaey of the British press. 

That I charged individual members of Lord Pal- 
merston’s Cabinet with a partiality for the insur- 
gents, is true; equally true is it that I supported the 
charge by proof from their own lips. 

But I never questioned their right to entertain 
such partiality, or to express it in any manner that 
suited them. I never even assumed to criticise its 
hee before a tribunal created to try other issues. 

confined myself strictly to the issues before that 
body, and I argued that this partiality of individual 
members of the Government would be apt to lead to 
want of diligence, and in case of doubt would turn 
the scale—a line of argument which is now admitted 
to be just. ; 

If 1 argued that these acts of individual members 
of the British Government were inconsistent with 
the ‘‘ due diligence” required by the treaty, I did 
only what Lord Russell had said to Mr. Adams must 
be the inevitable result of an arbitration: ‘‘ Have the 
British Governmert acted with due diligence, or, in 
other words, with good faith and honesty ?”’ was the 
question by which he said the liability of England 
was to be determined. 

If I urged that, in any instance, the neutrality of 
Great Britain was not sincere, I did but pursue the 
line of argument which Lord Westbury had defended 
in advance in the House of Lords, and I did it nearly 
in his own language. 

I find no fault that Sir Alexander Cockburn does 
not agree with me, and with most of the world out- 
side of England’ as to the force of the evidence 
which was presented respecting these points. That 
is a subject on which persons may honestly differ. 
But I must be permitted to express some surprise 
that a lawyer of his deservedly great reputation 
should have made such a disagreement the cause of 
totally unfounded allegations against the case of the 
United States and its author. 

With the exception of these personal remarks, this 
long dissenting opinion (twice the length of the 
American ieee adds little or nothing new to the 
arguments previously put forth by Great Britain in 
vindication of her course toward the United States. 
There are several material errors in its statements of 
facts, but I shall not follow its example of injustice 
in attributing them to design. All right-thinking 
persons will heartily echo the wish with which the 
paper closes, ‘‘ that in the time to come no sense of 
pers wrong unredressed will stand in the way of the 

riendly and harmonious relations which should sub- 
sist between two great and kindred nations,”’ 

Thus, surrounded by difficulties which at one time 
seemed insuperable, this great cause has reached its 
conelusion. Nations have, ere now, consented to 
adjust by arbitration questions of figures and ques- 
tions of boundaries; but the world has had few, if 
any, earlier examples of the voluntary submission to 
arbitration of a question in which a deep-seated con- 
viction of injuries and wrongs which no possible 
award could compensate, animated a whole nation. It 
is out of such sentiments and feelings that wars come. 
The United States elected the path of peace. Con- 
fident of receiving justice, they laid the story of their 
wrongs before an impartial tribunal. This story, so 
grievous in its simple truthfulness, threatened for a 
time to break up the peaceful settlement which the 
parties had promised each other to make. Notwith- 
standing all obstacles, however, the great experi- 
ment has been earried to a successful end; and here- 
after it cannot be denied that questions involving 
national sentiment may be decided by arbitration, 
as well as questions of figures. f 

The commander who had been permitted, by 
Providence, to guide some of the greatest military 
events in history, has thus, in civil life, assisted in 
presenting to the nations of the world the most con- 
spicuous example of the settlement of international 
disputes by peaceful arbitration. 
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It is within my personal knowledge that your own 
counsels have also had a large share in shaping this 
great result. 

Ihave, ete, J.C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 

Hon. Hamitton Fisu, Secretary of State. 


PROTOCOLS OF THE CONFERENCES OF THE ARBI- 
TRATORS. 
PROTOCOL I. 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
under the Provisions of the Treaty between the United 
States of America and Her Britannic Majesty, conclud- 
ed on the 8th of May, A. D, 1871, at the First Conference 
held at Geneva, in Switzerland, on the fifteenth day of 
December, in year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-one. 

The conference was convened at the Hétel de Ville 
at Geneva, in compliance with notices from Mr, J. 
C. Bancroft Davis, agent of the United States, and 
Lord Tenterden, agent of her Britannic Majesty, in 
the form following: 


The undersigned, having been appointed agent of the 
United States to attend the Tribunal of Arbitration, about 
to be convened at Geneva under the provisions of the 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain of 
the 8th of May last, has the honor to acquaint Count 
Sclopis that it is proposes by the Government of the 
United States that the first meeting of the tribunal should 
be held at Geneva, if not inconvenient to the arbitrators, 
on the 15th instant. J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 


The arbitrators who were pe and produced 
their respective powers, which were examined and 
found to be in good and due form, were: Charles 
Francis Adams, Esquire, the arbitrator named by the 
President of the United States of America; the 
Right Honorable Sir Alexander Cockburn, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, the arbitrator named by 
her Britannic Majesty ; his Excellency Count Sclo- 
rs the arbitrator named by his Majesty the King of 
taly ; Mr. Jacques Stimpfli, the arbitrator named 
by the President of the Swiss Confederation; and 
his Excellency the Baron d’Itajuba, the arbitrator 
named by his ag ap the Emperor of Brazil. 

J.C. Bancroft Davis, Esquire, attended the con- 
ference as the oe of the United States; the Right 
Honorable Lord Tenterden attended as the agent of 
her Britannic Majesty. 

Mr, Adams proposed that Count Sclopis, as bein 
the arbitrator ‘named by the power first mentione 
in the treaty after Great Britain and the United 
States, should preside over the labors of the tribunal. 

The proposal was seconded by Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, and was unapimously adopted, and Count 
Sclopis, having expressed his acknowledgments, 
assumed the presidency. 

On the proposal of Count Sclopis the Tribunal of 
Arbitration requested the arbitrator named by the 
President of the Swiss Confederation to recommend 
some suitable person to act as the Secretary of the 
Tribunal. 

The Swiss arbitrator named M. Alexandre Favrot 
as a suitable person, and M. Alexandre Favrot was 
thereupon appointed by the Tribunal of Arbitration 
to act as its secretary during the conferences, and 
entered ei the duties of that office. 

Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis then presented in dupli- 
eate, to each of the arbitrators and to the agent of 
Great Britain, the printed case of the United States, 
accompanied by the documents, official correspond- 
ence, and other evidence on which they rely. 

Lord Tenterden in like manner presented to each 
of the arbitrators and to the agent of the United 


States the printed case of the Government of her 
Britannic ajesty, accompanied by the documents, 
rem correspondence, and other evidence on which 
it relies. 


The Tribunal of Arbitration thereupon directed 
that the respective counter-cases, additional docu- 
ments, correspondence, and evidence, called for or 
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glee by the fourth article of the treaty, shoul 
e delivered to the secretary of the tribunal at th 
hall of the conference in the Hotel de Ville at G 
neva, for the arbitrators and for the respective ager 
on or before the 15th day of April next. Re 
The arbitrators further directed that either par 
desiring, under the provisions of the fourth art 
of the treaty, to extend the time for delivering t 
counter-cases, documents, correspondence, and e' 
dence, shall make application to them through 
secretary, and that the secretary shall thereupon « 
vene a conference at Geneva at an early day, 
the convenience of the respective arbitrato 
that the notice thereof shall be given to the ag 
the other party. ‘> 
The Tribunal of Arbitration proceeded to 
that ff ane ee by either party, under the p 
ions of the fourth article of the treaty, for cop 
reports or documents specified or alluded to, a 
the exclusive possession of the other party, sh 
made to the agent of the other party with the sa 
force and effect as if made to the Tribunal of Arb 
tration. 4 
The Tribunal of Arbitration further directed that 
should either party, in accordance with the proy 
ions of the fourth article, call upon the other part 
through the arbitration, to produce the originals < 
certified copies of any Bepers adduced as evidene: 
such application shall be made by written notic 
thereof to the secretary within thirty days after th 
delivery of the cases, and that thereupon the secre 
tary shall transmit to the agent of the other Bi ty 
copy of the request; and that it shall be the duty o 
the agent of the other party to deliver said original 
or certified copies to the secretary, a8 soon as ma} 
be A sagen ahe convenient. ‘ 
he arbitrators also agreed that, for the purposi 
of deciding any question ane ae the foregoing 
rules, the presence of three of their number shall be 
sufficient. y 
The conference was adjourned to the following 
day, 16th of December, at 3 o’clock Pp. m. a 
J.C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. : 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 
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PROTOCOL II, a 

Record of the Proceedings of the Arbitration at the Sec- 
ond Conference held eneva, in Switzerland, on the 
16th day of December, A. D. 1871. “q 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators were present. } 

Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis and Lord Tenterden at- 
tended the conference as agent of the United State: 
and of her Britannic Majesty, respectively. , 

The record of the proceedings of the conference 
held on the 15th instant was read and approved, and 
the secretary was directed to attest it. Mr. J. C. 
Bancroft Davis and Lord Tenterden were requested — 
also to sign this and all subsequent records. as agents 
of their respective governments. 

The Tribunal of Arbitration directed that when an 
adjournment of the conference should be entered, it 
should be entered as an adjournment until the 15th — 
day of June next, subject to a prior call by the secre- 
tary as provided for in the proceedings at the first 
conference. 

The tribunal then directed the secretary to make 
up the record of the proceedings at the second con- — 
ference as far as completed, which was done, and 
the record was read and approved, ‘a 

The Tribunal of Arbitration then adjourned to meet 
at Geneva, on the 15th day of June next, unless 
sooner convened by the secretary, in the manner | 
provided in the proceedings at the first conference. — ~ 

J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 
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PROTOCOL III. 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration at 
the hhard Geafarencs held at Genene Switzerland, 
on the 15th day of June, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators were present. 

Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis and Lord Tenterden at- 
tended the conference as agents of the United States 
and her Britannic Majesty, respectively. 

Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis then delivered in dupli- 
cate to each of the arbitrators, and to Lord Tenter- 
den, the agent of her Britannic Majesty, a printed 

ument, showing the points and referring to the 
evidence on which his government relies. 

Lord Tenterden then, on behalf of her Britannic 

jesty’s Government, presented the note, of which 
a copy is annexed, requesting an adjournment of the 
tribunal for the reasons therein stated, for such a 
period as might enable a supplementary convention 
to be concluded and ratified between the United 
States and her Britannic Majesty. 

Mr. Bancroft Davis stated that he could not say 
what would be the views of his government on this 
motion until he should know the time for which the 

journment was asked. 

- Lord Tenterden stated that her Britannic Majes- 

*s Government believed that, in order to afford 
time for the consideration of a Ae praia ald con- 
vention by the Senate of the United States in their 
session commencing in December next, and for its 
subsequent consideration by her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, and for its ratification by the high con- 
tracting parties respectively, it would be requisite 
that the adjournment should be for a period of eight 
months, but that power might be reserved for the 

arbitrators to meet at any earlier date, upon being 
convened for that purpose by the secretary of the 
tribunal, upet the joint request, in writing, of the 
agents of the two governments. 


Mr. Baneroft Davis said that his instructions did 


“not yet enable him to state to the arbitrators the 
views of the Government of the United States on 
this motion in full. He said that he was in tele- 
graphic communication with his government, and 
he asked an adjournment until ‘onda: the 17th 
instant. 

The tribunal decided that the protocols should be 
signed by the president and secretary of the tribunal, 
and the agents of the two governments. 

The conference was then adjourned to Monday, 
the 17th day of June, at 2 o’clock. 

FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 

J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. 

ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


ANNEX. 


_ The eee und. agent of her Britannie Majesty, is 
instructed by her Majesty’s Government to state to 
Count Sclopis,* the arbitrator named by his Majesty 
the King of Italy, that they regret to be under the 
necessity of informing the arbitrators that the dif- 
ference between her Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of the United States, referred to in the 
note which the undersigned had the honor to address 
to Count Sclopis when presenting the British counter- 
ease on the 15th of April last, has not yet been re- 
moved, 

Her Majesty’s Government have, however, been 
engaged in negotiations with the Government of the 
United States, which have continued down to the 

resent time, for the solution of the difficulty which 

as thus arisen; and they do not abandon dic hope 
that, if further time were given for that purpose, 
such a solution might be practicable. 

Under these circumstances, the course which her 
Majesty’s Government would respectfully request 
the tribunal to take is to adjourn the present meet- 


* A similar note was addressed to each of the arbitrators. 
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ing for such a poe as may enable a supplementary 
convention to be still concluded and ratitied between 
the high contracting parties. 
Having lodged the present application, the under- 

signed is instructed to withhold the written or 
printed argument which the undersigned, as agent 
of her Majesty,is directed to put in under the 5th 
article of the treaty, although that argument has 
been aay prepared and is in the hands of the under- 
signed. 

he undersigned is further directed to say that 
her Majesty’s Government (while they would con- 
sider the tribunal to have full power to proceed at 
the end of the period of adjournment, if the dif- 
ference between the high contracting parties should 
then have been removed, notwithstanding the non- 
delivery on this day of the argument by the under- 
signed) continue, while requesting this adjournment, 
to reserve all her Majesty’s rights, in the event of an 
agreement not being finally arrived at, in the same 
manner as was expressed in the note addressed by 
the undersigned to Count Sclopis on the 15th of 
April. 

he undersigned has the honor to renew to Count 
Sclopis the assurance of his highest consideration. 

GenEvA, June 15, 1872. TENTERDEN. 


. 


PROTOCOL IY. 
Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration at 
© the Fourth Conference held at Geiéva, in Switzer- 
land, on the 17th day of June, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators were present. 

Mr. J. C. Baneroft Davis and Lord Tenterden at- 
tended the conference as agents of the United States 
and her Britannic Majesty, respectively. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and ~ 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the tribunal and the agents of the two gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. Bancroft Davis stated that he was still without 
definite instructions from his government regardin 
the request of the British agent for adjournment, an 
suggested a further adjournment of the tribunal until 
Weedcatien: the nineteenth instant. 

Lord Tenterden said that he could make no objec- 
tion, The conference was then adjourned to Wednes- 
day, the 19th instant, at 2 o’clock. 

FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 
J.C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. 

ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL YV. 
the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration at 
e the wae Conference held at Geneva, in Switzerland, on 
the 19th of June, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators were present. 

Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis and Lord Tenterden at- 
tended the conference as agents of the United States 
and her Britannic Majesty, respectively. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the tribunal, and the agents of the two gov- 
ernments. 

Count Sclopis, as president of the tribunal, in- 
quired whether Mr, Bancroft Davis had yet received 

efinitive instructions from his government. 

Mr. Bancroft Davis replied that he had not. 

Count Selopis then, on behalf of all the arbitrators, 
made the following statement : 

The application of the agent of her Britannic Majesty's 
Government being now before the arbitrators, the presi- 
dent of the tribunal (Count Sclopis) proposes to make the 
following communication on the part of the arbitrators to 
the parties interested : ; 

The arbitrators wish it to be understood, that in the ob- 
servations which they are about to make they have in 
view solely the application of the agent of her Britannic 


Record 
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Majesty's Government, which is now before them, for an 
adjournment, which might be prolonged till the month of 
Febrnary in next year; and the motives for that applica- 
tion, namely, the difference of opinion which exists be- 
tween her Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as to the competency of the 
tribunal, under the Treaty of Washington, to deal with 
the claims advanced in the case of the United States in 
respect of losses under the several heads of —1. ‘* The 
losses in the transfer of the American commercial marine 
to the British fag;”’ 2. *‘ The enhanced payments of in- 
surance ;”? and 3. ** The prolongation of the war, and the 
addition of a large sum to the cost of the war and the sup- 
pression of the rebellion ;’ and the hope which her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Government does not abandon, that ifsuf- 
ficient time were given for that purpose, a solution of the 
difficulty which has thus arisen, by the negotiation of a 
supplementary convention of the two governments, 
might be found practicable. 

The arbitrators do not propose to express or imply any 
opinion upon the point thus in difference between the two 
governments as to the interpretation or effect of the 
treaty ; but it seems to them obvious that the substantial 
object of the adjournment must be to give the two govern- 
ments an opportunity of determining whether the claims 
in question shall or shall not be submitted to the decision 
of the arbitrators, and that any difference between the 
two governments on this point may make the adjourn- 
ment unproductive of any useful effect, and, after a delay 
of many months, during which both nations may be kept 
in a state of painful suspense, may end in a result which, 
it is to be presumed, both governments would equally 
deplore—that of making thisarbitration wholly abortive. 
This being so, the arbitrators think it right to state that 
after the most careful perusal of all that has been urged 
on the part of the Government of the United States in re- 
spect of these claims, they have arrived, individually and 
collectively, at the conclusion that these claims do not 
constitute, upon the principle of international law ap- 
plicable to such cases, good foundation for an award of 
compensation or computation of damages between na- 
tions, and should, upon such principles, be wholly ex- 
cluded from the consideration of the tribunal in making 
its award, even if there were no disagreement between 
the two governments as to the competency of the tribunal 
to decide thereon. 

With a view to the settlement of the other claims to 
the consideration of which by the tribunal no exception 
has been taken on the part of her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, the arbitrators have thought it desirable to 
lay before the parties this expression of the views they 
have formed upon the question of public law involved, in 
order that after this declaration by the tribunal it may be 
considered by the Government of the United States 
whether any course can be adopted respecting the first- 
mentioned claims which would relieve the tribunal from, 
the necessity of deciding upon the present application of 
her Britannic Majesty’s Government. 

Count Sclopis added that it was the intention of 
the tribunal that this statement should be considered 
for the present to be confidential. 

_Count Sclopis then asked whether the agents or 
either of them wished to say any thing touching the 
declaration just made. 
~ Mr. Bancroft Davis said that he was necessaril 
without instractions to meet the contingency whic 
had arisen from the action thus taken by the ar- 
bitrators, He therefore left it with the tribunal to 
say whether, in view of this fact, it ought not of its 
own motion to make an adjournment sufficient to 
afford time for the proper consideration of the new 

osition created by the announcement of the tri- 

unal, 

_ The tribunal then ordered this conference to ad- 
journ until Wednesday, the 26th instant, at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 

J.C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN, 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL VL. 
Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration at™ 
the Stath Conference held at Geneva, in Switzerland, 
on the %th of June, 1872. 
The conference was held pursuant to a call by the 
president, Count Sclopis. All the arbitrators were 
present. 


Mr, J. C. Bancroft Davis and Lord Tenterden at- 
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tended the conference as agents of the United States 
and her Britannic Majesty, respectively. om 

Count Sclopis, as president of the tribunal, statec 
that he had received from Mr. Bancroft Davis th 
formation that he was prepared to communicate | 


the tribunal the action authorized by his govern- 
ment roe the declaration made by the ar- 
bitrators at the last conference. i 


Count Sclopis added that, being desirous of ad- 
vancing the work of the tribunal, he had, therefore, 
convoked the conference this day, instead of Wednes- 
day, the day to which the adjournment had been 
made, a 
Mr. Bancroft Davis stated as follows: ™ 


The declaration made by the tribunal, individually and 
collectively, respecting the claims presented by the 
United States for the award of the tribunal for—1, ‘* The 
losses in the transfer of the American commercial 
rine to the British flag ;*’ 2. ‘‘ The enhanced pa 
of insurance ;”’ and 3. “ The prolongation of the war 
and the addition ofa large sum to the cost of the war 
and the Seppe of the rebellion,” is accepted by the | 
President of the United States as determinative of their 
ud eat upon the important question of public law 
nvolved, 

The agent of the United States is authorized to say 
that, consequently, the above-mentioned claims will not 
be further insisted upon before the tribunal by the United © 
States, and may be excluded from all consideration ii 
any award that may be made. 


Lord Tenterden then said : ¥ 


I will inform my government of the declaration made 
by the arbitrators on the 19th instant, and of the state- — 
ment now made by the agent of the United States, and 
request their instructions. «! 


The conference was then adjourned to Tuesday, 
the 27th instant, at 11 o’clock in the morning. 
FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 
J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. : 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. — 


PROTOCOL VII. 
Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration, 
at the Seventh Conference, held at Geneva, in Switzer- 
land, on the 2th of June, 1872. 


The conference was held pursuant to adjourn- — 
ment. All the arbitrators were present. 

Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis and Lord Tenterden at- 
tended the conference as agents of the United States — 
and her Britannic Majesty, respectively. " 

The protocol of the last conference was read and — 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec~ — 
retary of the tribunal, and the agents of the two — 
governments, 

Count Sclopis, as president of the tribunal, in- — 
quired whether Lord Tenterden had received the 
instructions from his government for which he had 
said that he would apply at the last conference. 

Lord Tenterden then read the following state- 
ment: 


The undersigned, agent of her Britannic Majesty, is 
authorized by her Majesty’s Government to state that 
her Majesty’s Government find in the communication on 
the part of the arbitrators, recorded in the pretocol of 
their proceedings of the 19th instant, nothing to which 
they cannot assent, consistently with the view of the 
interpretation and effect of the Treaty of Washington 
hitherto maintained by them; and being informed of the 
statement made on the 25th instant hy the agent of the 
United States, that the several claims particularly men- 
tioned in that statement will not be further insisted 
upon before the tribunal by the United States, and may 
be excluded from all consideration in any award that 
may be made; and peng | that the arbitrators will, 
upon such statement, think fit now to declare that the 
said several claims are, and from henceforth will be, 
wholly excluded from their consideration, and will em~ 
body such declaration in their protocol of this wo fhe pro- 
ceedings; they,have instructed the undersigned, upon - 
this being done, to request leave to withdraw the appli- 
cation made by him to the tribunal on the 15th instant 
for such an adjournment as might enable a supplemen- 
tary convention to be concluded and ratified between the 
high contracting parties; and to request leave to deliver 


\ 


the printed oe now in the hands of the under- 
signed, which has been prepared on the part of her Bri- 
tannic “ramparts dhe Government under the fifth article of 
the treaty with reference to the other claims, to the con- 
sideration of which by the tribunal no exception has 
been taken on the part of her Majesty’s Government. 
TENTERDEN. 


Mr. Bancroft Davis said that he made no objec- 
tion to the granting of the request made by Lord 
Tenterden to be permitted to withdraw his applica- 
tion for an adjournment, and to file the argument of 
her Britannic Majesty’s Government. 

Count Sclopis, on behalf of all the arbitrators, 
then declared that the said several claims for in- 
direct loSses mentioned in the statement made by 
the agent of the United States on the 25th instant 
and referred to in the statement just made by the 
agent of her Britannic Majesty, are, and from hence- 
forth shall be, wholly excluded from the considera- 
tion of the tribunal, and directed the secretary to 
embody this declaration in the protocol of this day’s 
proceedings. 

He at the same time informed Lord Tenterden 
that the tribunal assented to his request for leave to 
withdraw his application for a prolonged adjourn- 
ment, and also to his request for leave to deliver the 
printed argument which had been prepared on the 
part of her Britannic Majesty’s Government. 

Lord Tenterden then presented copies of the ar- 

ent in duplicate to each of the arbitrators and to 
the agent of the United States. 

Count Sclopis stated that the tribunal no longer 
desired the proceedings to be considered confiden- 
tial, so far as publication of them by the United States 
and British Governments is concerned. 

He then proceeded to read an address as follows: 


Mzssigurs: Au moment ot le neeud qui menacait 
dentraver pour longtemps encore )’exécution du traité 
de Washington vient d’étre si heureusement tranché, 4 
Yheure ot nos travaux vont prendre un cours libre et ré- 

ier, permettez-moi de vous dire, messieurs et trés- 

~ honorés collégues, combien j’apprécie l’honnenr de siéger 

avec vous dans ce tribunal d’arbitrage, sur lequel sont 
fixés aujourd’hui les regards du monde civilisé. 

Laissez-moi eusuite vous exprimer tout ce que j’é- 
prouve de reconnaissance pour Ja marque flatteuse de 
confiance qu’il vous a plu de m’accorder en m’‘appelant & 
occuper ce fauteuil. 

Je Baca asa parfaitement tout le prix de cette dis- 

tinction si peu méritée; mais je comprends mieux en- 
_ core le besoin que j’aurai d’étre soutenu par le concours 
_ de vos lumiéres, et par l’appui de votre indulgence dans 
Vexercice des fonctions que vous m’avez confiées. Ce 
‘sera A vous que je le devrai, si je ne vais pas paraitre 
trop au-dessous de ma tache. 
réunion de ce tribunal d’arbitrage signale, A elle 
seule, une nouvelle direction imprimée aux idées qui 
oo bee la politique des nations les plus avancées sur 
4a voie de la civilisation. 
Nous sommes arrivés & une ee ou, dans les 
ce les pins élevées de la politique, l’esprit de mo- 
aeration et le sentiment d’équité commencent partout 
% prévaiolr sur les tendances des vieilles routines d’un 
arbitraire insolent ou d’une indifférence coupable. Di- 
minuer les occasions dle faire la guerre, atténuer les mal- 
neurs qu'elle traine 4 sa suite, placer les intéréts de 
"humanité au-dessus des ceux de la politique, voila 
Yeeuvre vers og Slap se dirigent toutes les grandes intel- 
ligences, tous les cceurs haut placés. Aussi avec quel 
bonheur n’a-t-on pas salué veeu si noblement exprimé 
par le congrés de Paris en 1856, que les états entre les- 
quels s’éléverait un dissentiment sérieux, avant d’en ap- 
peler aux armes, eussent recours, en tant que les circon- 
Stances l’admettraient, aux bons offices des puissances 
amies! Que de bons effets n’avait-on pas A attendre de 
la déclaration de ce méme congrés concernant I'aboli- 
tion de la course, et le respect de la propriété privée ? 
Enfin nous ne saurions oublier ici cette convention de 
Genéve, qni parvint 4 placer sous la protection spéciale 
du droit des gens les élans de la charité sur les c amps 
de bataille. 

On a bien dfi regretter que les vues si choites et si sages 
du congrés de Paris n’aient pas été promptement secon- 
dées par les éyénements. De cruels démentis ont été 
donnés aux aspirations des Ames délite ;* mais l’autorité 


* ‘Tn the 


erformance of a melancholy duty,” dit Sir 


Robert Phillimore dans la préface la deuzi¢me édition —b 
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morale des principes proclamés & cette époque ne s'est 
point affaiblie. 

Grice 4 Vinitiative des hommes d’état qui président 
aux destinées de l' Amérique et de l’Angleterre, cette idée 


‘ généreuse commence 4 porter ses fruits. 


Le grand essai de l’application des régles austéres et 
calmes du droit aux questions ardentes de Ja politique 
va se faire. L'histoire contemporaine racontera a la 
postérité que, méme dans la chaleur des plus vives ré- 
criminations, on a toujours songé des deux cétés de I’ At- 
lantique a tenir ouvertes les voies d'un accommedement 
acceptable par les amis de la paix et du progrés. 

A travers des négociations nécessairement longues, 
sous l’action des courants variables de l’opinion publique, 
inévitables chez -les gouvernements & base populaire, 
le but de ces magnanimes efforts ne fut jamais perdu de 
vue. Personne, certes, ne pouvait en contester lutilité ; 
mais d’en venir au point d’accepter purement et simple- 
ment le systeme de l’arbitrage, de renoncer 4 ce privilége, 
si cher aux ambitions vulgaires, de se faire justice de sa 
main, voila ce quiexigeait une rare fermeté de conviction, 
un dévouement A toute éprenve aux intéréts de I’humani- 
té. Aussi le premier ministre d’Angleterre a-t il eu rai- 
son de parler du traité de Washington dans des termes 
qui caractérisent a la fois ja grandeur et les difficultés de 
lentreprise. ‘‘Il se peut,” disait-il, ‘que ce soit une 
espérance trop éclatante pour étre réalisée dans ce monde 
de miséres of nous vivons; l’expérience du moins est 
digne de l’effort. On recherche, s’il est possible, de sou- 
mettre ces conflits d’opinion entre deux nations au juge- 
ment d’un tribunal de raison, au lieu de arbitrage san- 

lant des armes. L’histoire se souviendra 4 l’égard des 

tats-Unis et du Royaume-Uni a ayant A vider de sé- 
rieux conflits, et se sentant peu disposés de part et d’autre 
& céder le terrain, ils se sont néanmoins appliqués A assu- 
rer la paix, et non-seulement 4 régler leurs propres con- 
flits, mais aussi 4 donner un exemple qui sera fécond en 
bienfaits pour les autres nations.” + 

On a dit que le triomphe d’une idée utile n’est jamais 

mune question de date. Félicitons-nous, messieurs, 
qassistor 4 la réalisation d’un dessein qui doit étre 1é- 
cond des meilleurs résultats ; espérons qu’il tiendra dans 
Vavenir tout ce qu'il promet aujourd hui. 

Nous avons entendu ce cri terrible “Ja force prime le 
droit ;’’ c’est un défi porté a la civilisation. Nous voyons 
maintenant la politique s’adresser 4 la justice, pour ne 
pas abuser de la force ; c’est un hommage que la civilisa- 
tion doit recevoir avec bonheur. 

Ne nous plaignons pas trop si les questions que ncus 
sommes appelés 4 résoudre nous arrivent & Ja suite d’agi- 
tations prolongées. Reconnaissons plut6t importance 
des documents qui nous ont été fournis et des raisonne- 
ments dont ils ont été accompagnés. 

Les longues investigations préparent Jes meillenres 
solutions. On navigue plus sfirement sur les riviéres qui 
ont été le mieux sondées, 

Le droit des gens a été trop souvent regardé comme un 
sol mobile, sur lequel, au moment ou l’on croit avancer, 
le pied glisse en arriere. Serait-ce un espoir indiscret 
que celui de parvenir par nos efforts 4 rendre ce sol un 
peu mieux raffermi ? 

L’objet de nos délibérations demande des études aussi 
variées que sérieuses. Nous aurons a l’examiner A des 
points de vue différents. Ce sera tantdt avec la large per- 
ception de Yhomme d'état, tantOt avec l’eil scrutateur 
d’un président aux assises, toujours avec un profond sen- 
timent d’équité et avec une impartialité absdlue. 

Nous nous promettons beaucoup de l’aide empressée 
des agents des deux puissances qui ont eu recours a ce 
tribunal ; leur haute intelligence et leur zéle éclairé nous 
sont également connus. 

Enfin le tribunal se confie dans l’assistance des conseils 
des hautes parties présentes 4 la barre, de ces juriscon- 
sultes éminents dont le nom vaut un éloge. Nous nous 
attendons qui'ls coopéreront franchement avec nous dans 
ce hap doit étre, non-seulement un acte de bonne justice, 
mais encore un travail de grande pacification. 

Puissions-nous répondre complétement aux louables 
intentions des puissances qui nous ont honorés de leur 
choix ; puissions-nous remplir, avec ]’aide de Dieu, une 
mission qui mette fin 4 de longs et pénibles différends ; 
qui, en réglant de graves intéréts, apaise de douloureuses 


des Commentaries upon International Law, 1871, “I am 
obliged to close this chronicle of events by the admission 
that the suggestion contained in the last protocol to the. 
Treaty of Paris, 1856, has remained a dead-lvtter, mgr 
perhaps in the case of Luxemburg. Neither of the belli- 
gerents in the present horrible war would listen to the 
suggestion of such an arbitration.” 

Discours prononcé par Monsieur Gladstone au ban- 
Seige du nouveau lord-maire, le 9 novem- 
re, = . 
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émotions, et qui ne soit pas sans quelque heureuse in- 
fluence sur le maintien de la paix du monde et les progrés 
de la civilisation. ; 

Vos veux, trés-honorés collégues, s’accorderont sans 
doute avec les miens pour yb Pessai que ]’on va faire 
serve a écarter dans l'avenir les occasions de luttes sang- 
lantes et 4 raffermir l’empire de la raison. 

Dans cette douce prévision, j'aime 4 rappeler ces pa- 
roles du héros de l’Amérique, de George Washington: 
‘*“S'ily a une vérité fortement établie, c’est qu'il y a ici- 
bas un lien indissoluble entre les pures maximes d’une 
politique honnéte et magnanime et les solides récompenses 
de la prospérité et du bonheur public.”’ * 

Lord Tenterden then stated that Sir Roundell 
Palmer, her Britannic Majesty’s counsel, had pre- 
pared, for the consideration of the tribunal, a state- 
ment of certain points of importance, as to which he 
desires to have an opportunity of submitting to the 
tribunal further arguments, in answer to those con- 
tained in the argument of the United States delivered 
on the 15th inst., and that Sir Roundell Palmer would 
now, with the permission of the tribunal, read such 
statement, of which, with a translation which would 
be prepared without delay, copies will be delivered 
to the several arbitrators and to the agent of the Uni- 
ted States in the course of theday ; and, as the prep- 
aration of any further arguments on those, or any 
other points, will necessarily require some time to be 
allowed, he begged respectfully to suggest that the 
counsel on both sides should be informed of the time 
which the tribunal will be willing to allow, before 
requiring their further attendance for the purpose of 
any arguments. If the interval so granted can be 
extended to the 1st of August next, it is believed that 
this will meet the views of the counsel and agents of 
both parties, and may probably enable the counsel, 
when again before the tribunal, to discharge their du- 
tyina sloiter time than might otherwise be requisite. 

Sir Roundell Palmer then read a statement. 

Mr. Bancroft Davis then said that upon being fur- 
nished with a copy of the paper, now presented on 
the part of her Britannic Majesty’s counsel, he would 
lay the same before the counsel of the United States, 
and would present their views to the tribunal after 
such consultation. 

Count Sclopis then stated that the tribunal ‘had, at 
the ri of the agent of her Britannic Majesty 
granted permission to Sir Roundell Palmer to read 
the statement requesting the tribunal to authorize 
him to furnish the arbitrators with further arguments 
on the points therein specified, and that, with refer- 
ence to this request, Mr. Adams, as one of the arbi- 
trators, had suggested a preliminary question, viz., 
whether under the terms of Article V. of the Treaty 
of Washington, it is competent for the agents or 
counsel to make requests of this nature, and that the 
tribunal, after discussion, and having in view the 
preree terms of the treaty, had decided that the ar- 

itrators alone have the right, if they desire further 
elucidation with regard to any point, to reqtire a 
written or printed statement or argument, or oral 
argument by counsel upon it, under the terms of the 
said article, 
he conference was then adjourned until Friday, 
the 28th instant, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 
J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL VIII. 
Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of arbitration 
at the Eighth Oonferenee, held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
on the 28th of June, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators and the agents of the two gov- 
ernments were present. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 


* Discours prononcé te 30 avril 1789 dans la séance du 
Sénat américain, lors de la proclamation de Washington 
Ala présidence, et de John Adams A la vice-présidence, 
des Etats-Unis. 
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approved, and was signed by the president and sec 
retary of the tribunal and the agents of the two goy 
ernments. q 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, as one of the arbi 
then proposed to the tribunal to require a writti 
printed statement or argument by the counsel o 
two governments for further elucidation on the 
lowing pois, Viz. : a 

1. What is the “due diligence” required from 
neutral state, according to the general rules of inte 
national law, and according to the rules of the six! 
-article of the Treaty of Washington? =z 

2. What were the international obligations of ne 
tral states in respect to the construction, sale, a 
fitting out within neutral territory, of ships inte nd 
for warlike use by a belligerent, independently | 
the municipal legislation of the neutral state, and < 
the rules laid down by the Treaty of Washington ? 

3. What rights are conferred upon a bel 

ower by the municipal legislation of a neutra 
‘or the maintenance of its neutrality, if such legis] 
tion exceeds the limits of the obligationsiairarl us] 
imposed upon neutral states by international law ? ~ 

4. Is a neutral state under any international obli 
gee to detain in, or exclude from its ports, vessel; 

tted out in violation of its ar oedess after sue 
vessels have been commissioned as pu lic ships-o: 
war by a belligerent power, whether such power bi 
or be not recognized as a sovereign state ? al 

5. Whether her Majesty’s proclamation of neut: al. 
ity, recognizing the belligerency of the Confederat 
States, is in any and what way, material to the 
question of the liability of Great Britain for losses 
sustained by the United States, in consequence of 
the acts of the vessels referred to in the Treaty of 
Washington ? 

6. Whether the laws of Great Britain, during the — 
civil war, were, or were not, sufficient, if properly 
enforced, for the fulfilment of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s neutral obligations ? . 

7. If a vessel, which has been fitted out in viola 
tion of the neutrality of a neutral state, has eseap od 
from the neutral territory, through some want of 
due diligence on the part of the neutral government, 
ought such neutral state to be held responsible to the 
other belligerent for captures made by such vessel? 

If so, to what period does this responsibility ex- 
tend? May it be modified or terminated by cireum- 
stances afterward supervening (as, for instance, by 
assistance afterward rendered to the vessel by an in- 
dependent power, without which her capacity for 
warlike purposes would have ceased, or by her en-— 
trance into a port of the belligerent to whom she be- 
longs), or does it necessarily extend to the end of 
the war? 7 

Furthermore, does this responsibility still exist, 
when the persons who made such captures were in- 
surgent citizens of the state, against which they 
waged war, to whom, upon the conclusion of the 
war, such illegal acts have been condoned? 

8. If a vessel, which has not been fitted out or 
armed in violation of the neutrality of a neutral 
state, is afterward permitted to receive supplies of 
coal and repairs in a neutral port, does the neutral - 
state, in whose port she receives such supplies and 
repairs, incur on that account a responsibility for her — 
subsequent captures, or any of them ? ‘4 

After deliberation a majority of the tribunal de- 
cided not to require such statement or argument at 
present. 

The tribunal then decided that, in the course of — 
their discussions and deliberations, the agents should — 
attend the conferences, accompanied by the counsel — 
of their respective governments, except in cases 
when the Eabunal should think it advisable to con- 
aes their discussions and deliberations with closed __ 

oors, 

The tribunal then determined to permit publicit: 
to be given to the statement made by the agent o 
her Britannic Majesty at the third conference, the 
declaration of the arbitrators made at the fifth con- 
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ference, the subsequent statements of the agent of 
the United States made at the sixth conference, and 
of the agent of her Britannic Majesty made at the 
seventh conference, and the address of the president 
of the tribunal delivered at the seventh conference. 
The tribunal then adjourned until Monday, the 

15th proximo, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 

FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 

J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 

TENDERDEN. 

ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOOOL Ix. 
Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration, 
"at the Conference held at Geneva, in Switzerland, on 

the 15th of July, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 

All the arbitrators and the agents of the two govern- 
ments were present. 
- The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the tribunal, and the agents of the two 
governments. 

Count Sclopis, as president, said that it would be 
necessary in the first place to determine the method 
and order of proceeding, in the consideration of the 
‘subjects referred to the tribunal. 

r. Stimpfli stated that he had prepared, and pro- 
posed to submit, for the adoption of the tribunal, a 
written progranime on this question. 

After discussion, the consideration of this pro- 

me was deferred to the next conference. 
_ The tribunal then adjourned until Tuesday, the 
16th instant, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
; FREDERICK SCILOPIS. 
J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL X. 


ay 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at the Tenth Conference, held at Geneva,in Switzerland, 
on the 16th of July, 1872. 


The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators and the agents of the two gov- 
ernments were present. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the tribunal and the agents of the two gov- 
ernments. 

_ The following programme, submitted by Mr. 
Stimpfli at the last meeting, was taken into consid- 
eration : 

A.—Indications générales. 

‘I, Question 4 décider. 
II. Délimitation des faits. 
ose) Ill. Principes généraux. 
B.—Daecision relative & chacun ay croiseurs— Observations 


ce Jugement. 
Il. Le Nashville. 
a@ Faits, 
6 Considérants. 
ce Jugement. 
Ill. Le Florida. 
a@ Faits. 
6 Considérants. 
¢ Jugement. 
IV. L’ Alabama. 
a@ Faits. 
b Considérants, 
_ e Jugement. 
V. Le Retribution. 
@ Faits. 
6 Considérants. 
ce Jugement. 
VI. Le Georgia: 
@ Faits. 
6 Considérants. 
c Jugement. 
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VII. Le Tallahassee, ou le Olustee ; 
a Faits. 


6 Considérants. 
eJd rpement 
VII. Le Chickamauga: 

a@ Faits. 
6 Considérants. 
e Jugement, 

IX. Le Shenandoah : 
a Faits. 
6 Considerants, 
ce Jugement. 


C.—Détermination du tribunal d'adjuger une somme 
en bloc. 


WD.—Laamen des éléments pour fixer une somme en bloc. 
E.— Conclusion et a agetae' be définitive d’une somme en 
0c. 


Sir Alexander Cockburn, one of the arbitrators, 
submitted the following propositions to the consid- 
eration of the tribunal. 


I. That the complaint of the Government of the United 
States is of a threefold character, and may be stated un- 
der the three following heads, namely: 

1. That, by want of due diligence on the part of the 
British Government, vessels-of-war were suffered to be 
equipped in ports of her Majesty, and to depart therefrom, 
to the injury of American commerce, 

2. That such vessels, having been again found in Brit- 
ish ports or waters, were not seized or detained, but were 
suffered to go forth again on the same destructive service. 

8. That such vessels received undue assistance, or were 
permitted to remain an unduly long time, in ports within 
her eye dominions. 

II. That on each of these heads of complaint, the deci- 
sion of the tribunal must depend, not only on the facts 
relating to each vessel, but also on the principles of inter- 
national law applicable to the particular subject. 

Ill. That the rational, logical, and most convenient 
course to be pursued will be, before proceeding to deal 
with each of these heads of complaint, to consider and de- 
termine what are the principles of law applicable to the 
subject, and by which the decision of the tribunal must 
ultimately be determined. 

IV. That it will be convenient to take the three heads 
ee tay gece separately, and in the order hereinbefore 
stated. 

V. That there is nothing in the VIIth Article of the 
treaty which prevents the adoption of this mode of pro- 
ceeding, the only object and effect of that article being 
to insure the separate consideration of the facts relatin 
to each vessel, and a separate and distinct judgment o 
the tribunal on the complaints specifically referable to 
each in particular. 

VI. That the consideration of the first-mentioned head 
of complaint, reference being had to the Vith Article of 
the treaty, and the rules therein laid down, necessarily 
involves three questions of law: the first, what effect is 
to be given to the term ‘‘due diligence,” with reference 
to the different allegations of the want thereof put for- 
ward by the United States Government; the second, 
whether the general principles of international law, re- 
ferred to in such VIth Article, have relatively to the rights 
and duties of neutrals any and what effect in determining 
what constitutes due diligence or the want of it, orin ex- 
tending or limiting the liability of a neutral state with 
reference to this head of complaint; the third, whether a 
government, acting in good faith, and honestly intending 
to fulfil,the obligations of neutrality, is to be held liable 
by reason of mistake, error in judgment, accidental delay, 
or even negligence on the part of a subordinate officer. 

VII. That it will be convenient, and indeed necessary, 
to commence our proceedings with the consideration of 
these questions of law. 

. That, looking to the difficulty of thesé questions, 
and the conflict of opinion which has arisen among dis- 
tinguished jurists on the present contest, as well as to 
their vast importance in the decision of the tribunal on 
the matters in dispute, it is the duty, as it must be pre- 
sumed to be the wish of the arbitrators, in the interest 
of justice, to obtain all the assistance in their power, to 
enable them to arrive at a just and correct conclusion. 
That they ought, therefore, to call for the assistance of 
the eminent counsel who are in attendance on the tribu- 
nal, to assist them with their reasoning and learning, so 
that arguments scattered over a mass of documents may 
be presented in a concentrated and appreciable form, and 
the tribunal may thus have the ene of ail the light 
which can be thrown on so intricate and difficult a mat- 
ter, and that its proceedings may hereafter appear to the 
world to have been characterized by the patience, the de- 
liberation, and anxious desire for information on all 
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the points involved in its decision, without which it is 
impossible that justice can be duly or satisfactorily done. 
After discussion, the tribunal decided to proceed 
with the case of the Florida at the next meeting, ac- 
cording to the programme of Mr, Stimpfli. 
The tribunal then adjourned until Wednesday, 
the 17th inst., at 1 o’clock in the afternoon. 
FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 
J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL XI. 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration, 
at the Eleventh Oonference, held at Geneva, in Switzer- 
land, on the 17th of July, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators and the agents of the two govern- 
ments were present. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was ib a by the president and sec- 
retary of the tribunal, and the agents of the two 
governments. : 

On the proposal of Sir Alexander Cockburn, it was 
decided that the written opinions or statements read 
by the arbitrators to the tribunal should be printed, 
and distributed to the arbitrators and to the agents 
and counsel of the two Governments, 

The tribunal then proceeded with the considera- 
tion of the case of the Florida. 

The conference was adjourned until Friday, the 
19th inst., at one o’clock in the afternoon, 

FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 

J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. * 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL XII. 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at the Twelfth Conference, held at Geneva, in Switzer- 
land, ow the 19th of July, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators and the agents of the two gov- 
ernments were present. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the tribunal, and the agents of the two gov- 
ernments. 

The tribunal continued with the consideration of 
the ease of the Florida. 

The tribunal decided that the meetings should, for 
the present, be held on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 

The conference then adjourned until Monday, the 
22d inst., at half-past 12 o’clock. 

FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 
J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 


TENTERDEN. 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 
PROTOCOL XIII. ’ 


Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at the Thirteenth Conference, held at Geneva, in Swit- 
zerland, on the 22d of Juby, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators and the agents of the two govern- 
ments were present. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the tribunal, and the agents of the two gov- 
ernments. 

The tribunal continued with the consideration of 
the case of the Florida. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, as one of the arbitrators, 

roposed to the tribunal under the fifth article of the 

Treaty of Washington, to call for the assistance of 

counsel upon the effect of the term of ‘ due dili- 

gence,” and as to the principles of international law 

applicable to the case under the terms of that article. 

After deliberation, a majority of the tribunal de- 
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cided that it does not at present require the assist-— 
ance of the agents and counsel upon the point pro- 
posed by Sir Alexander Cockburn ; but that it 
serves the right of requiring that assistance on 
point, if necessary, according to the fifth article ot 
the treaty. eh 
The tribunal also decided to consider at the next 
conference the case of the Alabama, and the ques- 
tions of ‘due diligence,’’ and the effect of a com- 
mission in connection with that vessel. q 
The conference was adjourned until Thursday, the 
25th inst., at half-past 12 o’clock. 2 
FREDERICK SCLOPIS. ? 
J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. — 

TENTERDEN. Ne 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. — 


PROTOCOL XIV. ; 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration at 
the Fourteenth Conference, held at Geneva, in Switzer- 
land, on the 25th of July, 1872, at 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators and the agents of the two govern- 
ments were present. t 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and see- 
retary of the tribunal, and the agents of the two goy- 
ernments, 

‘On the taker of Baron d’Itajuba, as one of the 
arbitrators, the tribunal decided to require a written 
or printed statement or argument from the counsel of 
Great Britain upon the following questions of law: 

1. The question of due diligence, generally con-— 
sidered ; ie 

2. The special question, as to the effect of the. 
commissions of Confederate ships-of-war entering 
British ports ; 

8. The special question, as to supplies of coal in 
British ports to Confederate ships ; 

With the right to the other party to reply either — 
orally or in writing, as the case ey be. 

Baron d’Itajuba proposed that when a proposition —__ 
should be made to the tribunal, the discussion of — 
that proposition should always be put off to the — 
next following conference ; which was agreed to. 3 

The tribunal then proceeded with the case of the — 
Alabama. aa 

The tribunal also decided to consider at the next 
conference the cases of the Sumter, Nashville, and — 
Chickamauga, successively. = 

The conference was then adjourned until Monday, — 
the 29th inst., at half-past 12 o’clock. 

FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 

J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. B. 
ALEX. FAVROT, Seerctary. | 


PROTOCOL XV. 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration at — 
the Fifteenth Conference, at Geneva, in Switzer- 

land, on the 29th of July, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. — 
All the arbitrators and the agents of the two govern- 
ments were present. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and see- 
retary of the tribunal, and the agents of the two gov- 
ernments. 

Lord Tenterden, agent of her Britannic Majesty, — 
announced that he had already delivered to the sec- 
retary a written statement or argument from the 
counsel of her Britannic Majesty, upon the three 
questions of law required by the tribunal at the pre- 
ceding conference. 

The tribunal then proceeded with the cases of the 
vessels, the Sumter, the Nashville, and the Chicka- - 
mauga, as decided at the last meeting. 

The tribunal also decided to consider at the next 
conference the cases of the Olustee or Tallahassee, 
the Retribution, and the Tuscaloosa. 


4 
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ments were 
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_ The conference was then adjourned until Tuesday, 
the 30th instant, at half-past 12 o’clock. 
FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 
. J. C, BANCROFT DAVIS, 
TENTERDEN. 
ALEX, FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL XVI. 


‘Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 


at the Siwteenth Conference, held at Geneva, in Swit- 
zerland, on the 30th of July, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators and the agents of the two govern- 
present. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 


_ retary of the tribunal, and the agents of the two gov- 


ernments. The tribunal then proceeded with the 
eases of the vessels the Tuscaloosa, the Tallahassee, 
and the Retribution. 


he tribunal also decided to devote the next con- 


ference to receiving the written or oral statement or 
argument of the counsel of the United States, in re- 
ply to the argument presented at the last conference 
y the counsel of her Britannic Majesty. 
The conference was then adjourned until Mon- 
day, the 5th of August, at half-past 12 o’clock. 
| FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 
' J, C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL XVII. 

_ Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at the Seventeenth Conference, held at Geneva, in Swit- 
zerland, on the dth of August, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 

All the arbitrators and the agents of the two govern- 

ments were present. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the tribunal, and the agents of the two gov- 
ernments, 

The tribunal proceeded with the hearing of the 
oral argument by Mr. Evarts, counsel of the United 
States, in reply to the argument presented by Sir 
Roundell Palmer, counsel of her Britannic Majesty, 

at the fifteenth conference. 

The tribunal then adjourned until Tuesday, the 
6th instant, at half-past 12 o’clock. 

: FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 
J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL XVIII. 

Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at the Highteenth Conference, held at Geneva, in Swit- 
zerland, on the 6th of August, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators, and the agents of the two govern- 
ments were present. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the tribunal, and the agents of the two gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. Evarts concluded the oral argument on the 
part of the counsel of the United States in reply to 
the argument on the part of the counsel of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty. 

Mr. Cushing delivered to the tribunal a written 
argument on the part of the counsel of the United 
States in reply to a portion of the argument pre- 
sented by the counsel of her Britannic Majesty. 

The tribunal then adjourned until Thursday, the 
8th instant, at half-past 12 o’clock. 

FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 

J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 

TENTERDEN. 

ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 
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PROTOCOL XIX, 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at the Nineteenth Conference, held at Geneva, in Swit- 
zerland, on the 8th of August, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators, and the agents of the two govern- 
ments were present. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the tribunal, and the agents of the two gov- 
ernments. 3 
. The tribunal concluded the examination of the 
case of the Retribution. 

Mr. Waite delivered to the tribunal a written argu- 
ment on the part of the counsel of the United States, 
in reply to a portion of the argument presented by 
the counsel of her Britannic Majesty. 

The tribunal then adjourned until Wednesday, the 
14th instant, at half-past 12 o’clock. 

REDERICK SCLOPIS. 
J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. 
ALEX, FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL XX. 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at the Twentieth Conference, held at Geneva, in Swit- 
zerland, on the 14th of August, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators and the agents of the two govern- 
ments were present. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the tribunal, and the agents of the two gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. Bancroft Davis, in reply to an inquiry from 
Count Sclopis on behalf of the tribunal, stated as 
follows: 

The claims for losses growing out of the acts of the 
Sallie, the Jeff Davis, the Music, the Boston, and the 
V.H. Joy, are respectfully submitted for the determina- 
tion of the tribunal. 

The agent of the United States has no instructions re- 
garding them, except what appears in the list of claims 

resented on the 15th of December last, and in the revised 
ist of claims presented on the 15th of April last. 

The tribunal directed this statement to be record- 
ed, and passed to the consideration of the question 
of ** due diligence,’’ generally considered. 

The conference was adjourned until Thursday, the 
15th instant, at half-past 12 o’clock. 

REDERICK SCLOPIS. 
J.C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. 

ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL XXII. 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at the Twenty-first Conference, held at Geneva, in Swit- 
zerland, on the 15th of August, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators and the agents of the two govern- 
ments were present. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the tribunal and the agents of the two gov- 
ernments. 

The tribunal proceeded to consider the ‘effects of 
the commissions of Confederate ships-of-war entering 
British ports, and the supplies of coal in British ports 
to Confederate ships. z 

Lord Tenterden, as agent of her Britannic Majesty, 
submitted the followiag statement : 

As the tribunal is now approaching the consideration 
of the case of the Georgia, I beg respectfully to submit 
that, in the argument of the United States, with respect 
to that vessel (pp. 224, 225), it is (for the first time) sug- 
gested that the British Government onght to have in- 
formed themselves, by inquiry, what ships were being 
built in February, 1863, for the Emperor of China ; and 
certain inferences appear to be drawn from the (assumed) 
fact that they omitted to do so. 
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In consequence of this unforeseen suggestion, docu- 
ments Roce hacoeis material, which did not perene to be 
so, when the appendices to the British case and counter- 
case were prepared, and which were, therefore, not in- 
cluded in those appendices. To elucidate this point, I 
have now in my possession, and am desirous of deliver- 
ing to the arbitrators, copies of four letters: 

No. 1. From Mr. Hammond to Mr. Lay, the agent of the 
Emperor of China, dated February 28, 1863 (in which the 
inquiry, which the United States suggests as proper to 
have been made, was actually made by Earl Russell's 
direction). 

No. 2. From Mr. Lay to Mr. Hammond, dated March 2, 
1863 (communicating the information desired). 


No. 3. From Earl Russell to Mr. Adams, dated March 5, 


1863 (communicating to Mr. Adams the information so 


i rom Mr. Lay) ; and— 
Sy 7% . From Mr. 7d Kees to Earl Russell, dated March 
11, 1863 (acknowledging the receipt of No. 3). 
Mr. Bancroft Davis, as agent for the United States, 
stated in reply: — = 
I have examined the letters which Lord Tenterden 
wishes to present. They appear to contain nothing 
which we regard as important, in themselves ; but we 
can find no authority in the treaty authorizing the tribu- 
nal either to call for or to admit new evidence from either 
party at this stage of the proceedings. I must leave the 
tribunal to act upon the application as in its judgment it 
may see fit. 
The tribunal decided to receive the letters from 
Lord Tenterden, who thereupon presented them. 
The tribuual also decided to consider the case of 
the Georgia at the next meeting. - 
The conference was then adjourned until Friday, 
the 16th instant, at 12 o’clock, 
FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 
J.C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL XXII, 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at the Twenty-second Conference, held at Geneva, ir 
Switzerland..on the 16th of August, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators and the agents of the two govern- 
ments were prseent. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the tribunal and the agents of the two Gov- 
ernments. 

The tribunal considered the case of the Georgia. 

The tribunal decided to proceed with the consid- 
eration of the case of the Shenandoah at the next 
meeting. 

The conference was adjourned until Monday, the 
19th instant, at half-past 12 o’clock. 

REDERICK SCLOPIS. 
J.C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. 

ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL XXIII. 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at the Twenty-third Conference, held at Geneva, in 
Switzerland, on the 19th of August, 1872, 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators and the agents of the two govern- 
ments were present. 

he protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the tribunal, and the agents of the two gov- 
ernments. 

The tribunal considered the case of the Shenan- 


oah, 
Count pore having expressed some doubts con- 
cerning the chief point of this discussion, requested 
the tribunal to permit the counsel to afford further 
elucidation with regard to that point. 

The tribunal decided to hear these explanations at 
the next conference. 

In compliance with the request of the tribunal 
Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis, as agent of the United 
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States, and Lord Tenterden, as agent of her Britan- 
nic Majesty, respectively, presented to the tribunal — 
tables of figures relating to the losses for which com 
pensation is claimed by the United States, with ex- 
planatory statements and observations. = 
The conference was adjourned until Wednesday, 
the 21st instant, at half-past 12 o’clock. + 
. FREDERICK SCLOPIS. , 
J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. | 
TENTERDEN. tg 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary, — 
o 


PROTOCOL XXIV. iy 
Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at the Twenty-fourth Conference, held at Geneva, in 
Switzerland, on the 2st of August,1872, 
_ The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators and the agents of the two goy- 
ernments were present. + a 
The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and s: 
retary of the tribunal, and the agents of the tw 
governments, a. 
The tribunal continued the consideration of the 
case of the Shenandoah, by hearing explanations from 
Sir Roundell Palmer and Mr. C, Cushing. 5 
At the’ close of his remarks, Mr. C. Cushing re- 
quested to be informed by the tribunal whether the 
questions outside of that of enlistment, on which the — 
elucidation called for specially turned, remain open — 
before the tribunal. a 
After deliberation, a majority of four to one de- 
clared the tribunal sufficiently enlightened. a 
Count Sclopis then concluded the statement of his — 
oe which he had not completed at the meeting _ 
of the 19th instant. j 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, as one of the arbitrators, — 
then proposed to the tribunal to require further elu- — 
cidation by counsel upon the following question: = 
The — effect. if any, of the fact that the Florida, after — 
leaving the Bahamas, did, before entering on her pe 
ment as a vessel-of-war, and taking any vessel of the 
United States, go into Mobile, a Confederate port, and 
after a delay of four months, proceed from thence on her — 
cruise against the shipping of the United States, under 
the circumstances appearing in the evidence. a 
The tribunal decided to adopt the proposal. - 
The conference was then adjourned until Friday, __ 
the 23d instant, at half-past 12 o’clock. 
FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 
J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 
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PROTOCOL XXYV. ? 
Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at the Twenty-jifth Conference, held at Geneva, in 
Switzerland, on the 23d of August, 1872. 2 
The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators and the agents of the two govern- 
ments were present, 
The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and secre- 
tary of the tribunal, and the agents of the two gov- 
ernments. 
Lord Tenterden, as agent of her Britannic Majes- 
ty, read the following statement: 


As agent of her Britannic Majesty, I have the honor 
respectfully to represent to the tribunal that the tables 
of claims which were pro forma presented to the arbitra- 
tors by the agent of the United States on Monday, the 
19th instant, but of which I was only furnished with copies 
on the night of the 24th instant, contain new and addi- 
tional claims of the following description: 


_1. a. Claims for wages of crews of captured vessels from 
time of capture. 

6. Claims for loss of personal effects of officers and 
crews. 

There is no evidence as to the number of the crews, 
nor as to the long and varying periods for which their 
wages are calculated, nor as to any such personal effects 
having been in fact lost. 
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In short, these claims are only conjectural in amount, 
and unsupported by any evidence whatsoever. 

2. Additional claims for shares of vessels not claimed 
for up to the present time, e.g.: where an individual 
claimant has only claimed for four-fifths of the value of a 
vessel, an arbitrary claim is now advanced for the first 
time on the part of the United States Government for the 
value of the remaining fifth. 

It is not alleged that the part owner who had not pre- 
viously claimed has now given any authority for this 
claim to be advanced. The strong presumption, indeed, 
is that he may have already received the value of his share 
from English or other foreign insurance companies, with 
whom it was insured, and who are not entitled under the 
treaty to advance any claim. 

3. binims previously presented have been increased in 
amount without any ground appearing for such increase. 

The total amount of these three classes of claims, which 


are now for the first time advanced on the part of the 
United States Government, a per; in round numbers, 
to be at least two millions of dollars. 


Independently of the fact that these additional claims 
are unsupported by any evidence, it is my duty respect- 
fully to submit to the tribunal that thgadditional state- 
ment of any new claims whatever, in™this stage of the 
arbitration, for the purpose of influencing or affecting the 
oo ent of the tribunal upon any matter within its au- 

ority, is contrary to the provisions of the treaty. 

The treaty contemplates that the statements of facts 
and evidence, constituting the whole case of each party, 
should be brought before the tribunal within the times 
and in the manner specified in Articles III., 1V., and V., 
‘subject only to such further statements or arguments as 
under Article V. the arbitrators may think fit to require 
or permit for the elucidation of any point contained in, 
or arising out of, the documents previously put in by 
either party. 

I have also to submit that the introduction of such ad- 
ditional claims is not authorized by the request made by 
the arbitrators. 

This request was, that comparative statements of the 
results in figures of the claims already made, as appearing 
in the papers previously presented, according to the views 
of the respective parties, should be prepared, with explan- 
atory observations, and laid before the tribunal, and it 
could not have been intended to afford the opportunity 
for bringing forward new, or increasing former, claims. 

Under these circumstances, I respectfully request the 
arbitrators to disallow, as unauthorized by them, and as 
contrary to the treaty, the tables containing such addi- 
tional claims, presented’ by the agent of the United 
States, and the memorandum relating to them, without 
prejudice to his right to present other tables, accompa- 
nied by any explanatory observations, which shall be 
limited to the particular claims already set forth in the 


- case and counter-case of the United States, and the ap- 


pendices thereto. 


The tribunal decided to adjourn the consideration 
of this matter until the next conference. 

Sir Roundell Palmer, as counsel of her Britannic 
Majesty, then read the argument required by the 
tribunal on Sir Alexander Cockburn’s proposal, upon 
the See of law mentioned in Protocol XXIV., 
and Mr. Evarts, as counsel of the United States, re- 


_ plied to it. 
_ On the proposal of Viscount d’Itajuba, one of the 


arbitrators, the tribunal decided to adjourn until the 
hext conference the further discussion upon the 
Florida, and to proceed with the definitive vote on 
each vessel separately. 

The tribunal then decided that it had to consider 
only such vessels with regard to which claims were 

resented in the case and counter-case of the United 

tates; every other question being consequently 
understood as dismissed from consideration. 
_ Count Sclopis, as en of the tribunal, hav- 
ing read Article VII. of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, asked the tribunal whether, as to the Sumter, 
Great Britain has, by any act or omission, failed to 
fulfil any of the duties set forth in the three rules 
mentioned in Article VI. of the treaty, or recognized 
by the Pveeles of international law, not inconsist- 
ent with such rules. 

The tribunal unanimously replied, ‘* No.” 

The same question was asked as to the Nashville, 
and the tribunal unanimously replied, ‘*No.’? 
‘ ae same question was renewed as to the Retri- 

ution, 
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Mr. Adams answered, ‘ Yes, for all the acts of this 
vessel,” 

Mr. Stiempfli answered, ‘‘ Yes, as to the loss of 
the Emily Fisher.” 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, Viscount d’Itajuba, and 
Count Sclopis answered, ‘* No.” 

The same question was asked as to the Georgia, 
and the tribunal unanimously answered ** No,”’ 

The same question was repeated as to the Talla- 
hasse and Chickamauga, separately, and the tribunal 
Seely answered, ‘* No’? for each of these ves- 
sels. 

The same question having been repeated as to the 
Alabama, the -tribunal unanimously answered, 
** Yes.”” 

The same question was renewed as to to the She- 
nandoah, and Mr. Adams, Mr. Stiimpfli, and Count 
Sclopis answered, ‘‘ Yes; but only for the acts com- 
mitted by this vessel after her departure from Mel- 
bourne on the 18th of February, 1865.’? Viscount 
oe and Sir Alexander Cockburn answered, 

0. 

The definitive vote on the Florida was adjourned 
until the next meeting. 

The conference was then adjourned until Monday, 
the 26th instant, at half-past 12 o’clock. 

FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 

J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. 

ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL XXVI. 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at the Twenty-siath Conference held at Geneva, in Swit- 
zerland, on the 26th of August, 1872. 

The conference was held pursuant to adjournment. 
All the arbitrators and the agents of the two govern- 
ments were present, 

‘The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and 
secretary of the tribunal, and the agents of the two 
governments. 

- Lord Tenterden, as agent of her Britannic Majesty 
deliveredto the tribunal and the agent of the United 
States tables of figures relating to the claims con- 
tained in the tables presented on the part of the 
United States on the 19th instant. 

The tribunal concluded the discussion of the ques- 
tion concerning the entrance of the Florida into 
Mobile, and her stay at that port, and proceeded to 
the definitive vote on this vessel. 

Count Sclopis, as president of the tribunal, having 
asked, under the VIIth Article of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, whether, as to the Florida, Great Britain 
had, by any act or omission, failed to fulfil any of 
the duties set forth in the rules mentioned in Article 
VI. of the treaty, or recognized by the principles of 
international law not inconsistent with such rules 
Mr. Adams, Viscount d’Itajuba, Mr. Stimpfli, an 
Count Sclopis answered “ Yes,’”’ and Sir Alexander 
Cockburn answered, ‘‘ No.”’ 

As a question of principle, the tribunal then unani- 
mously declared that Great Britain should be con- 
sidered as responsible for the tenders in the same 
degree as for the vessels to which they were attached. 

The same question as had been put with regard to 
the Florida, was next asked by Count Sclopis as to 
the Tuscaloosa, a tender to the Alabama, and the 
tribunal unanimously answered, ‘ Yes.” 

The same question was asked separately as to the 
Clarence, the Tacony, and the Archer, as tenders to 
the Florida, and Mr. Adams, Mr, gt Viscount 
d’Itajuba, and Count Sclopis, answered, ‘‘ Yes”? for 
each of these vessels, and Sir Alexander Cockburn 
answered, ‘* No’? for each of these vessels. ; 

The tribunal then proceeded to the consideration 
of the representation made by the agent of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty at the last conference. 

Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis, as agent of the United 
States, read the following statement in reply: 
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L’agent de sa Majesté britannique a présenté au tri- 
bunal un memorandum destiné A critiquer le résumé des 
indemnités demandées par les Etats-Unis, et dans lequel 
le tribunal est prié de remettre ce résumé 4 l’agent des 

tats-Unis comme non avenu. 

L’agent des Etats-Unis soutient respectueusement qne 
son resumé est parfaitement en régle et en tout con- 
forme aux droits des Etats-Unis aussi bien qu’d la de- 
mande particuliére du tribunal, 


1. Les pbectone de agent de sa Majesté britannique , 


portent sur les points suivants : ‘ f 

a) Les gages des équipages des navires capturés par 
les vaisseaux armés des coufédérés; ‘ 

6) Les pertes des personnes de ces équipages, tant 
officiers que matelots; : 

c) Des parties indivisées d’nn navire qui ne paraissent 
pas expressément dans les a bleaux originaux; 

d) Augmentation prétendue du montaut total des 
réclamations. ‘ fe 

2. L’agent de sa Majesté britannique objecte aussi: 

a) En matiére de forme; 

6) En matiére de compétence. 

Nous répondrons seriatim a toutes ces objections : 

I. Quant a la forme, il est évident que les arbitres, 

our faciliter leurs investigations, ont désiré avoir sous 
los yeux un abrégé comparatif de ce que les Etats-Unis 
réclament et de la critique de ces réclamations pr lAn- 
gieterre, critique portant sur les chiffres aussi bien que 
sur les chefs des réclamations. Ces résumé faits par les 
deux parties ne lient d’aucune maniére les arbitres: ce 
sont tout simplement des renseignements propres & 
guider le tribunal a travers la masse de chiffres et de dé- 
tails renfermés dans les mémoirs et les piéces justifica- 
tives des deux gouvernements. 

L’agent de sa Majesté britannique prétend que les 

tats-Unis doivent calquer leur résumé sur le modéle du 
résumé de l’Angleterre, non-seulement quant 4 la forme, 
mais aussi quant au fond. C’est-d-dire que, s’il plait 4 
l’Angleterre d’omettre dans son résumé quelque chef de 
réclamations, Amérique doit aussi lomettre. Ce serait 
une étrange table synoptique. 

La raison requiert l’explication des diffSrences qui ex- 
istent entre les chiffres de chaque chef de réclamations. 
Mais elle requiert aussi l’explication des différences qui 
existent entre les chefs mémes des réclamations. Sans 
cela, Angleterre n’aurait qu’a ss Ho sae dans son ré- 
sumeé le chef des assurances, ou celui des frets, ou celui 
dun navire quelconque, pour soustraire ce chef 4 la con- 
naissance des arbitres. Ce ne serait pas le moyen de 
renseigner le tribunal, mais pludt celui de la tromper. 
Une telle idée a lair d'une plaisanterie, et nullement 
@une objection sérieuse au tableau des Etats-Unis. 

Le tribunal examinera les résumés des deux gouverne- 
ments. Ala lumiére de ces résumés, le tribunal exami- 
nera tous les documents relatifs compris dans les mé- 
moires et contre-mémovires des deux gouvernements. 
C'est le droit et c'est le devoir de chaque gouvernement 
de soumettre au tribunal les preuves respectives sans re- 
tranchement d’un cOté et sans suppression de l’autre. 
Alors le tribunal jugera. 

II. Quant 4 la compétence: 

a) Le traité comprend toutes les réclamations dss Btats- 
Unis qui sont désignées sous le nom générique de réclama- 
tions de ? Alabama, 

) Le tribunal, par son opinion préliminaire, a limité la 
généralité de ces mots, en écartant des réclamations 
certaines pertes nationales allégnées par les Etats-Unis, 

Mais, 4 la suite de cette opinion, le tribunal reste saisi 
de la question de toutes les réclamations faites par les 
Etats-Unis dans Yintérét des individus lés4s, et com- 
pree sous le nom générique de réclamations de I'Ala- 

ama, 

Les pertes des officiers, et en général des équipages 
des navires capturés, ne sout pas moins valables que 
celles des armateurs et des assureurs. Le doute est im- 
possible 4 cet égard. 

¢) Des réclamations pour les pertes personnelles des 
équipages navires capturés sont formulées de la maniére 
* oe explicite dans le mémoire des Etats-Unis, comme 

Réclamations pour dommages ou mauvais traitements 
infligés aux personnes, et qui ont été le résultat de la 
destruction des vaisseaux appartenant, aux deux classes 
précédentes, 

* ed * * * * * 

“Tl est impossible 4 présent,ponr les Etats-Unis de 
soumettre au tribunal un état détaillé des dommages on 
mauvais traitements personnels qui sont résultés de la 
destruction de chaque classe de vaisseaux. Les officiers 
et l'équipage de chaque vaisseau avaient droit A la pro- 
tection du drapeau américain; leurs réclamations doivent 
étre incluses dans lasomme totale que le tribunal peut 
allouer, D’aprés les éléments d’appréciation qui teat 
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sont fournis, il ne sera pas difficile dux arbitres de con- 
naitre les noms et le tonnage des batiments détruits, 
déterminer le nombre de ces hardis marins sans 
sources qui ont été privés ainsi de leurs moyens de sub. 
sistence et de fixer la somme totale qui de ce chef de. 
vrait 6tre placée dans les mains des Etats-Unis. 
ne peut pas Gtre inférieure 4 des centaines de mille dol- 
lars et elle peut s’élever & des millions. (Traductio 
frangaise, pp. : .s 
ad) Nous prions es arbitres de lire ces extraits att 
tivement, Ils verront que les Etats-Unis ont présen 
les réclamations de cette classe de la maniére la pl 
claire et la plus positive, comme un chef capital des in 
deinnités demandées & la Grande-Bretagne. es 
Nous ajoutons que ce sont des réclamations réelles e 
méritées. ;' 
L’incertitude du chiffre ne nuit pas 4 sa réclamation. 
Nous aurons plus tard quelque chose & dire 4 ce sujet. 
e) Les pertes d effets, soit d’officiers, soit de matelots 
sont expressément récitées dans plusieurs cas. Dans le 
autres, ces pertes sont estimées d’aprés le chifire 
pertes actuellement exprimées. : 
Quant aux gages et au chiffre des équipages, nous a 
essayé de mere tous les renseignements ae bles 
et nos estimations sont fondées sur les faits développés 
dans les pidces justificatives, “4 
Nous distinguons entre les gages des équipages de 
baleiniers et ceux des navires marchands proprement dits, 
Pour les deux classes de navires les gages ont été 
perdus, on par les armateurs qui les avaient payés, o1 
pour les équipages qui ne les avaient pas recus. “i 
Pour les baleiniers, la perte était plus sérieuse, pares 
que dans la pJupart des cas le montant des gages se 
ait, en tout ou en partie, selon les bénéfices, et les fa. 
milles des matelots recevaient de l’armateur une partie 
notable de ces gages pendant le temps du voyage e 
Dans ces cas, lets matelots des baleiniers a 


ni iE a 


I 
te. 
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Sh 


vaient été 
victimes des frais des six ou neuf premiers mois d’un 
voyage, en attendant les bénéfices qui devraient étre re- 
cus dans less trois mois 4 venir. “ 
De deux choses l'une; os indemniser ces gens, il 
faut leur allouer, ou des bénéfices en perspective, ou des 
gags se rapportant & ces bénéfices. al 
our les navires marchands, il peut se faire que la 
question des gages des matelots soit compliquée de 
nestion des frets. En supposant que les indemnités 
demandes nousilerthatae tent soient, comme nous le 
croyons, les pertes actuelles des armateurs dans cette re 
lation il s’ensuit que nous avons droit 4 étre indemnisés- 
pour les gages. ie 
Pour la plupart des navires, les Etats-Unis réclament 
sous le nom de gages la perte du temps des matelo 
aussi bien que les frais de leur transport du lieu de 
ture aux lieux respectifs de leur résidence habituelle 
sous ce chef nous allouons des gages durant six mois ¢ 
durant neuf mois, selon que la capture a été faite dans 
les eaux de ]’Atlantique ou bien dans celles du Pacifiqu ™A 
En effet, nous donnons des gages doubles, pend: nt 
trois mois pour le premier cas et pendant quatre mois et 
demi pour le second cas. Quoique ceci ne soit qu'une 
estimation, le résultat est au-dessous de la vérité plutot 


qu'au-dessus. 
Nous avons estimé le chiffre de l’équipage de chaque 
qu’on trouve dans nos 


navire conformément aux données 
piéces justificatives, en distinction du chiffre des balei- 
niers, qui nécessitent un plus grand nombre @’hommes — 
que les navires marchands. a 
_ If. Les Etats-Unis réclament pour toutes les parties — 
indivisées d’un navire, soit que le propriétaire d'une 
eras mineure quelconque paraisse ou non, parce que — 
es Etats-Unis auront 4 répondre a tous les propriétaires” 
dans Je cas oi le tribunal accorderait en bloc une somme 
aux Etats-Unis. Sans cela, il y aurait injustice évidente. 
L’objet du traité est d’indemniser les Etats-Unis bs 
toutes les pertes subies par leurs citoyens, et non d’im- 
poser une partie de cette indemnification aux Btats-Unis — 
eux-mémes, = 
IV. L’agent de sa Majesté britannique objecte que 
nous avons augmenté le montant des réclamations en — 
ajoutant les chiffres appartenant aux trois chefs suivants: — 


ee 


GAGOB ..) 6.5 ie oxa'es vpadviy ee SRE 939,597 

ROMLOUM 5 5.4 irate mina’ agp s'ndaden hk eR writ 

Intéréts indivisés .....5.02.cevuecncesees 42,273 
$1,422,920 


Il s‘acit de moins d'un million et demi, et non des deux — 
millions allégués dans le memorandum de l’agent de sa 
Majesté britannique. _~ = 

Il est vrai de dire qu'il ya de plus une addition Ala 4 
valeur de certains navires. C’est une méprise de lex- 
pers employé dans les calculs relatifs & ces navires. 

ette erreur est expliquée et corrigée dans une note 
placée a la suite de ce memorandum. 


j 


~ ee es 
—"" —e ie < 5 S 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE AND FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Mais, en méme temps, nous avons mis de cété les ré- 
clamations fondées sur des bénéfices en perspective, qui 
est le double des additions faites. 

‘Y. Enfin, et pour résumer le débat: 


4 


L’Angleterre a composé un tableau, non des faits ac- 


-tuels, mais tout d’estimations, d’appréciations et de 


moyennes arbitraires et ey ae es. 
otre tableau est composé de faits actuels et prouvés, 
our la plupart, avec un petit nombre d’appreéciations 
Dpesiraples et celles-ci fondées sur des preuves et des 
analogies évidentes et appuyées par les documents. 

Nous avons pleinement le droit de nous plaindre du 
tableau tout entier présenté au nom de l’Angleterre: elle 
n’a Acritiquer que quelques chiffres secondaires du méme 
ordre appartenant au memorandum des Etats-Unis. — 

L’agent de sa Majesté parait supposer que les Etats- 
Unis ont eu l’intention, dans tout ceci, de préparer notre 
estimé de maniére 4 exercer une influence facheuse sur 
ja conscience des arbitres. Est-ce le tribunal qu’on 
soupconne? Est-ce l'agent des Etats-Unis? On pour- 
rait s’y méprendre. On pourrait méme imputer de tels 

otifs 4 agent de sa Majesté. Mais ce ne serait digne 
ni de lui, ni de nous, en vue des relations courtoises des 
agents et des conseils des deux gouvernements. 
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Mais 4 quoi bon cette critique de part ou d’autre? 

Si les arbitres allouent une somme en bloc, cette 
somme seré nécessairement une appréciation en partie; 
sans quoi le résultat des travaux des arbitres ne serait 
pas une indemnification réelle des Etats-Unis. 

S*ily a quelques défauts secondaires dans les preuves 
des Etats-Unis, il y a un anane presque total de preuves 
définies de la part de la Grande-bretagne. 

Mais si le tribunal renvoie ces réclamations 4 des as- 
sesseurs, l’Angleterre sera tenue par les stipulations du 
traité de payer aux Etats-Unis la somme adjugée par les 
assesseurs, sans restriction, ni de preuves affirmatives, 
ni de preuves négatives. Alors, les matelots qui n’ont 
pas présenté leurs réclamations, et méme les armateurs, 
assureurs ou autres, auront le droit réclamer devant les 


assesseurs. Tel est le sens évident du traité. 
En attendant, tout ce qui se fait, soit de la part de 
l’'Amérique, soit de la part de l’Angleterre, tend a essay- 


er d’éclairer, par les moyens qui sont a notre disposition, 
le jugement du tribunal. 

Enfin, nous protestons contre certaines appréciations 
du traité de Washington, gut sont ou exprimées ou im- 
pliquées dans le mémoire d’lagent de la Grande-Bretagne, 


‘ sans nous arréter pour les discuter ici. 


NOTE. 
A.—Les réclamations pour les gages des baleiniers et des pécheurs des navires détrnuits on détenus par 


PAlabama, par le Florida, ou 


ar le Shenandoah aprés sa sortie de Melbourne (la correction étant 


faite des erreurs notées dans le memorandum qui accompagne nos tableaux), estimeés d’aprés les 


PEEVOE SOUIISOR  SOIRVONG Be patie v0.03 «sce ita sos yaariaugees <pusiine\casan «sink panel aaleAtAn beacen enae esas $ 


588,247 50 


Ce montant doit étre soustrait de la somme totale dans le sommaire annexé, si Je tribunal accorde 
les réclamations des baleiniers pour la péche perspective et pour l’interruption du voyage. 
.—Les réclamations pour les gages des officiers et des hommes des navires marchands ainsi détrnits 


ou détenus, estimées d’aprés les preuves soumises, s’élévent & 


408,070 00 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Quelques-uns des navires détruits ou détenus étaient sur lest, En tous cas pareils, nous insistons 


sur ce que le tribunal nous accorde le total des gages réclamés. 


Plusieurs, ou méme Ja plupart, des 


navires étaient chargés de fret. Dans tous les cas ot le tribunal est convaincu que le iret réclamé 


est fret pur, il doit accorder les réclamations pour 
convaincu que la réclamation pour fret est pour fret 


ages § mais dans tous les cas oi le tribunal est 
rut, 


1 doit refuser d’accorder les réclamations 


pour gages. Ceci est exposé d’une maniére trés-précise dans ]e memorandum qui accompagne nos 


tableaux. 


©.—Les estimations des réclamations Bone les effets personnels des officiers et des hommes des navires 


ainsi détruits ou détenus s’élévent 


Les Etats-Unis insistent sur ce qu’il leur soit aceordé la somme totale de ces réclamations. 


vee. 421,000 00 


D.—Les tableaux présentés par Yn. he des Etats-Unis comprenaient tous les navires détruits par le 


Shenandoah. Depuis que ces ta 


n’est pas responsable 


ment, classe A.” 


leaux ont été terminés le tribunal a décidé que la Grande-Bretagne 
es actes du Shenandoah avant sa sortie de Melbourne. Le montant des ré- 
> clamations a déduire par suite de cette décision s’6léve A...... 0... cee eee eee ce cece ec ee meee cece ee eees 
.—Il y a une erreur pr de Ja part du comptable dans le tableau intitulé ‘* Shenandoah, supplé- 
a valeur estimeé de huit navires détenus (c’est-a-dire, $80,000 chacun) fut retenue 


458,290 49 


par le comptable par mégarde, et jointe aux chiffres de la colonne des totaux de pertes. 

Dans la discnssion détaillée devant le tribunal, on se serait apercu tout de suite de cette erreur, 
qui était demeurée inapercue dans la hate des préparatifs pour rédiger les tableaux, On fournit ei- 
inclus un tableau nouveau scus le méme titre. Le montant de cette erreur, qui se trouve corrigée 


t de.. 


ici, es Mina Se entielas ee Ne nea eee nek en ca cees $ia.5.0, str eaeside ss DESMia abate Ges Lined eer erediiwane 
F.—Liexposé révisé ci-joint: totaux des réclamations comparées, exhibe ces corrections : c’est-a-dire, 


640,000 00 


que les montants D et E, qui s’élévent 4 $1,093,299.49, sont déduits. 
C’est au tribunal 4 décider si une partie quelconque des montants A et B doit étre déduite. 


TOTAUX DES RECLAMATIONS COMPAREES. 


Florida, y compris le Clarence Classe A... 
et le Tacony. Classe B*.... 


Classes E et F........-... 
CIABEG: Ges oh S oslds ca cbs 


ee ey 


[Montants réclamés d Montants accordés dans 

les iablaanx pang Suhit beitoeninne, ar- 
My i $1,314,286 99 $460,898 00 
Cand demdr Stee ee 1,896,430 83 618,538 00 
See che vga Stee 8,809,876 10 2,004,376 00 
ame dear area 13,288 33 136,021 00 
ciate dette ad wate 807 '%8 47,850 00 
$6,577,690 03 $3,267,678 00 
% $228,941 92 $108,569 00 

rm 539,179 10 ; 

ase eg ek athe Wie ices 3,339,410 02 1,776,375 00 
tee ey 4 138,929 17 44.570 00 
wake 2 yes S 61,350 00 
$4,616,303 93 $2,635,573 00 


* Le comptable, qui a fait l’arrangement des navires dans nos tableaux, a placé dans la classe C deux navires qui 


auraient di étre dans Ja classe B, savoir: 


CORPO ROR EHR ERE EEE EE EHH THEE SEHR TEES 


$471,849 12 
8 00. 


DOR eR eee ee REE HEHE EEE EE EOS BO Oe Oe ee OF OB 5 


$404,447 12 


Cette errenr corrigée, la somme totale de 1a classe B (sous le nom du Florida) serait de $1,033,626.22, et de la classe 


C, $2,844,962.90. 
shames 


tableaux détaillés. 


Comme les sommes totales des réclamations sous le nom du } 
ar la correction de cette erreur, purement formelle, j’ai pensé qu'il ne valait pas la peine de changer les 


Florida ne seraient aucunement 


, En tous cas il faut ajouter l’intérét de 7% par an jusqu’au jour du paiement indiqué par les termes du traité, 
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TOTAUX DES RECLAMATIONS COMPAREES (Continués). 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE AND FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


|Montants réclamés dans|Montants accordés 
les tableaux américains, 
Shenandoah: Classe :A'et supplOntent J, fh isece+.s.0 5 sb.<s--s0c+soceeseneay 263,149 55 $1,171,464 00 
E ion : AlgbaimSedssccwise cet cncek sped c'c's bs sss cbe cscs seaken shehnaM 6,557,690 03 2267,678 00 
reap aOR : Torna cauaein Masco), sake: «cl 4,616,303 93 2,635,573 00 
ShenaANdOsh. sos. Voces cece ve cevesevscoedsvcesqeecsionisnias 8,263,1 1,171,464 00 
$14,487,148 51 $7,074,715 00 
Réclamations actuelles des Etats-Unis pour les dépenses causées a leur at 
marine par suite des actes du Florida, de ]’Alabama et du Shenandoah... 6,735,062 49 940,460 24 rE 
$21,172,206 00 $8,015,175 24 
Réclamations provenant de l’interruption des voyages et des pertes sur a 
bénéfices ral, Siting i a EER AE, 5/08 C5 $4,099,302 50 
SOMMAIRE. : 
Totaux des réclamations (y compris les réclamations provenant de l’interruption des voyages ‘ 
et des pertes sur bénéfices en perspective).......-.seseseecerseeneeereeeesnenceecsestseeerereees $25,281,508 50 
Si les susdites réclamations sont comprises, il faut déduire (vide A)........ cc ccceeeceetcereeeeeee 588,247 50 
$24,693,261 00 


Ou 
Totaux des réclamations (non compris les dites réclamati 
Dans le cas ot une pareille élimination serait faite, il fa 
Te memorandum qui accompagne les tableaux)............ Theseaoeaaawasee 


équipements (vide 


ODB).. ss ce cceeeesecccccccsscsccesccsses| $21,272,206 20 
udrait ajouter 25% sur la valeur des 
400,127 91 
ee 


$21,672,934 11 


After deliberation, the tribunal gave its decision 
as follows: 

The tribunal does not see fit to order the withdrawal of 
the tables presented on the part of the United States 
as requested by Lord Tenterden; but it declares that it 
considers these documents only as simple elucidations, 
such as were Aa eahoe by one of the arbitrators, Viscount 
dItajuba, to which the tribunal will give such attention 
as is right. : 

The tribunal determined to devote the next con- 
ference to the consideration of the questions con- 
cerning the claims for ‘“‘ expenditure incurred in 
pursuit of the cruisers, prospective profits, freights 
oan interest,’’ and decided to deliberate with close 

oors. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, as one of the arbitrators, 
declared that he objected to this latter decision. 

The conference was then adjourned until Thurs- 
day, the 29th instant, at half-past 12 o’clock. 

FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 

J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN. 

ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL XXVIII. 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbditration 

at the Twenty-seventh Conference, held at Geneva, in 
Switzerland, on the 29th of August, 1872. 

The conference was held with closed doors, pur- 
wnat? to adjournment. All the arbitrators were pres- 
ent. 

The protocol of the last conference was read; the 
epproval and signing of the same was deferred until 
the next meeting. 

The tribunal proceeded to consider the questions 
concerning the claims for ‘‘ expenditure incurred in 

ursuit of the cruisers, prospective profits, and 
eights.”’ 

As to the claims for expenditure incurred in pur- 
suit of the cruisers, a majority of the tribunal de- 
‘eided to reject them as comprised in the costs of the 
war: Mr. Stimpfli and Mr. Adams declared them to 
be admissible, as belonging to the direct losses, re- 
oe to appreciate their amount according to the 
bases laid down in the table dt page 120 of the sev- 
enth volume of the appendix to the case of the 
United States. 

As to the claims for prospective profits, the tribu- 
mal unanimously decided to reject them, Perea ss 


‘however, the questions as to the wages for the wha ; 


ay 


ers and the interest for the value of the vessels and 
their outfit. ’ 
As to the claims for freights, the tribunal unani- 
mously decided not to admit of the gross freight, but 
only the net freight. 
he tribunal also decided to consider at the next 
conference the questions concerning the valuation — 
of the destroyed vessels and the claims for interest. — 
Lastly, the tribunal decided to adjourn this confer- 
ence until Friday, the 30th instant, at 12 o’clock, and 
to deliberate again with closed doors. 
FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 
ALEX, FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL XXVIII. 


Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
a Twenty-eighth erence, held at Geneva, in — 
Switzerland, on the 30th of August, 1872. 


The conference was held with closed doors, pur- — 
suant to adjournment. All the arbitrators were 
present. 

The protocol of the twenty-sixth conference hav- — 
ing been corrected was approved, and the protocol — 
of the last conference was read and approved, and 
was signed by the president and secretary of the 
tribunal. 

On the proposal of Sir Alexander Cockburn, as 
one of the arbitrators, the tribunal permitted that 
the counsel of her Britannic Majesty should present, 
on the question of interest, a note which should be | 
directly communicated by the agent of her Britannic 
Majesty to the agent of the United States, in order that 
the latter may prepare a reply to it, if he thinks fit. 

The tribunal desired that these two communica- 
tions on the part of the respective agents should be 
presented at the conference which will be held with 
closed doors on Monday, the 2d of September, at — 
half-past 12 o’clock. 

The tribunal proceeded to the consideration of the — 
matters submitted to them, and unanimously de- 
clared that the ‘* double claims” should be dismissed. 

The tribunal having discussed in general the 
award of a gross sum, requested Mr. Stimpfli, one 
of the arbitrators, to present for the next conference 
copies of a synoptical table which he has prepared 
on the subject. 

The conference was then adjourned until Monday, — 
the 2d of September, at half-past 12 o’clock. 

FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE AND FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


PROTOCOL XXIX. 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at Twenty-ninth oP Sontent held at Geneva, in 
Switzerland, on the 2d of September, 1872. 

The conference was held with closed doors, pur- 
suant to adjournment. All the arbitrators were 
present. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the tribunal. Count Sclopis, as president 
of the tribunal, acknowledged the receipt, by the 

arbitrators, of the note presented by the agent of her 

Britannic Majesty on the question of interest, and 

of the reply to the same, presented by the agent of 

the United States. 

The tribunal then proceeded to consider that ques- 
tion, and a majority of four to one decided that in- 
terest should be admitted as an element in the calcu- 
lation for the award of a sum in gross. 

Mr. Stampfli, as one of the arbitrators, presented 
to the tribunal copies of the synoptical table which 
he had prepared as a proposition for the determina- 
tion of a sum in gross: 


ESTIMATE OF MR. STAMPFLI FOR THE DETERMINATION 
OF A SUM IN GROSS. 


After the Last 


pedaritey British Allow- See 
Tabie. = 
Amount of claims..| $14,437,000 | $7,074,000 | $10,905,000 
Expenditure in pur- 
MRED Oui a's «/assie' ele 6,735,000 940,000 | Struck out 
, j (| Struck out 
eeerorye profits as such, 
=] interruption but for Sipe 
of voyage........ wages.... ; 
" 4,009,100 , sr cent. 
on the val- 
nes of ves- 
big.) Cae 400,000 
$11,893,000 
MMMM Ss ee re ee Ne eae chev ekses $12,000,000 
Interest from Jan. 1, 1864, to Sept. 15, 1873. 
1. At 5 per cent. 
during eight years |8 x $600,000=$4,800,000 
and eightand one- {8x 50,000= 425,000 
half months. 3 —— $5,225,000 
17,225,000 
Eventually one year’s interest more. $17,825,000 
2. At 6 per cent. 
during eight years | 8 x $720,000=$5,760,000 
and eightand one- {&$x 60,000= 510,000 
half months —_— 
6,270,000 $18,270,000 
Eventually one year’s interest more...... $18,990,000 
3. At 7 per cent. 
ee ght years|8 x $840,000=$6,720,000 
and eight and one-{&x 70,000= 595,000 
months ee 
7,315,000 $19,315,000 
Eventually one year’s interest more...... 840,000 
20,155,000 
IED oy es SLs Wa 6 ces Sdavisceviece codecs $20,000,000 


Sir Alexander Cockburn, as one of the arbitrators, 
then presented the following memorandum on Mr. 
Stimpfli’s estimate : 


MEMORANDUM ON MR. STAMPFLI’S ESTIMATE. 


The figures in Mr. Stimpfli’s paper require some mate- 
rial corrections, as to which, as soon as they are pointed 
out, there can be no doubt. 

The total claim by the United States, of $14,487,000, will 
be found, on an inspection of the United States tables, to 
include the following amounts: 

a. Allthe double claims, without exception, notwith- 
standing the clear expression of opinion on the part of 
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the tribunal that they were to be struck out. These don- 
ble claims amount to $1,682,243. 

b. The gross freights of the merchant-vessels, amount- 
ing to $1,007,153, as to whieh the tribunal has decided 
that, at the utmost, only half, that is to say $503,576, 
should be allowed, 

c. The new claim of $1,450,000, advanced for the first 
time on the 19th of August last, as to which claim Mr. 
Stimpfli declared he would exclude it from consideration. 
It is important to observe that this new claim comprises, 
overand above the entirely unsupported claims for shares 
of vessels, and for additional personal effects, the claims 
for ss extending over very long and varying periods. 
The tribunal has decided that one year’s wages in respect 
of the whalers afe to be allowed in lieu of prospective 
catch, For this one year’s wages, Mr. Stiimpfli has made 
a poyenaie allowance of $588,000 (an allowance which can 
be shown to be excessive by at leest $88,000), and he has 
therefore included in his calculation the claim for wages 
twice over. 

It is therefore clear that Mr. Stimpfli, while he excludes 
some of the items of claim which the tribunal has disal- 
lowed, has omitted to strike out the other items against 
which the tribunal has pronounced its opinion ; but it is 
equally clear that all the disallowed items must be ex- 
cluded before a Sel gt ae can be fairly or usefully made 
Ladies the United States claim and the british esti- 
mate. 

It is necessary, therefore, in the first place, to deduct 
from the United States claim the three amounts specified 
in oie, Ps ony a, b, and ¢, respectively, which will leave, 
as is shown by the annexe table, a properly-reduced 
claim of $10,801,324, as against the British estimate of 
$7,465,764, if the difference between paper and gold cur- 
rency be for the present purpose disregarded. 

It must, however, be carefully borne in mind that the 
claim of $10,801,824 includes the following items: 

1. A claim of $659,021 for secured earnings, which 
ought, beyond a doubt, to be reduced by an amount equiv- 
alent to the wear and tear of the whalers and their out- 
fits, and the consumption of stores, which must have 
taken place before these earnings could be secured, and 
for which a deduction should be made, inasmuch as the 
full original values of the vessels and their outfits have 
been allowed. 

2. The Claims in respect of the Merchant-vessels.—These 
are valued in the United States tables at more than $60 
pe ton, on the average, epiaiee rp according to the well- 

nown Official report presented to Congress in 1870, the 
cost of a first-class, perfectly new American vessel, made 
ready for sea, did not average that amount per ton, and 
although, according to the same report, the average value 
of American vessels engagee in the oreten trade was, in 
1861, only $41, and has been since only $45 per ton. 

8. The claims in respect of cargoes, the insurancee, com- 
missions, and profits of the same, which profits are some- 
times claimed at the rate of twenty, fifty, and even one 
hundred per cent. The various important considerations 
mentioned at page 13 of the British report, and the fact 
that numerous claims for cargoes, presented for the first 
time in April last, are unsupported by any vouchers, bills 
of lading, or like documents, undoubtedly require that a 
Pani considerable reduction should be made under this 


ead. 
4, Several large claims not supported by any affidavit or 
declaration on oath. 

5. Numerous clearly extravagant claims specified in the 
British reports, such as the claim of $7,000 by a harpoon- 
er, for personal injuries ; the claim, by a passenger, of 
$10,000, for loss of office as consul ; all the numerous 
claims by the masters of whalers for wages, sometimes at 
the rate of $15,000 or $20,000 a year, and which are, of 
course, superseded by Mr. Staémpfli’s allowance of $588,- 

; and many other equally exorbitant claims, more par- 
ticularly specified in the British reports. 

From these considerations, it is manifest that more 
than ample justice will be done to the United States by 
taking a mean between the claim of $10,301,324 and the 
British estimate of $7,464,764, and by adding thereto the 
allowance of Fo pe in lieu of prospective catch. 

Mr. Stimpfli has also added, for some unknown reason, 
25 per cent. on the values of the whalers, an addition 
which can be easily shown to be equivalent to altogether 
allowing, over and above the original values of the 
whalers and their outfits, a percentage exceeding 90 per 
cent, and this although the question of interest is still 
left open to the decision of the tribunal. : 

Admitting, however, this extraordinary addition of 25 
per cent., and the excessive estimate of the wages, it is 
shown by the annexed tables that, if Mr. Stimpfl’s figares 
be properly corrected, the estimate would scarcely ex- 
cook $10,000,000, even without any allowance being made 
for the great difference between the values of the paper 
and the gold currency. 
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Mr. Stiimpfli’s calculations of interest (supposing in- 
terest to be allowed) are made at the alternative rates of 
5, 6, and 7 per cent., for the period of eight and one-half 
years, from the 1st of January, 1864, to the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1872. 

But to this he proposes to add another year’s interest 
for the period of delay in payment after the date of the 
award which is allowed by the treaty. 

The tribunal has no power, under the treaty, to award 
payment of a gross sum with interest. The amount 
awarded is to be paid without interest, and, if the tribun- 
al were to add a year’s interest to the gross sum which 
they would otherwise award, in respect of the year al- 


TABLE IN REFERENCE TO THE 


Total United States claim in the last revised tableS...........-scccccecsecscsccsccceecs RG He Es SR 
Necessary reductions to be made from the above supposed total: 
DOUDIOMIGINE. Coal UF. 5 db sce clea we a oid oo) 28s ik So elee io wipe eel Seb e Ren CLE em eee gee sic $1,682,243 
INGO OTREOAS Ee rire cera NE UL lS e's an S beslve cp « SR EAIE Tc eran ae Rtas Tea etree 450,000 
One half-groes freight... 06.0. caso e oe nsav dan belive + «qpeeh@enaie nn lee eae mesa eee nvsehal 503,576 


Making the total reduced claim..........-..csececeeeeseeees 
As against the British estimate Of.........-.-.2+eeeseeeees 


The mean of these two sums i8...........+.---eesseeeeeees : 
Add to this Mr. Stimpfli’s allowances in lieu of prospective catch: 
ONG FOALS WAQER. 6 oii... ods ee einecdoucwnnimenise sleiseles 
Twenty-five per cent. on the values of vessels....... 


The tribunal also considered the question of the 
award of a sum in gross, hat } 

After a detailed deliberation, a majority of the tri- 
bunal of four to one decided, under the VIIth Article 
of the Treaty of Washington, to award in gross the 
sum of $15,506,000, to be paid in gold by Great Brit- 
ain to the United States, in the time and manner pro- 
vided by the said article of the Treaty of Washington. 

The conference then adjourned until Friday, the 
6th inst., at half-past 12 o’clock, to be held with 
closed doors. FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 

ALEXANDER FAVROT, Sec’y. 


PROTOCOL XXX. 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at the Thirtieth Conference held at Geneva, in Switzer- 
land, on the 6th of September, 1872. 

The conference was held with closed doors pur- 
suant to adjournment. All the arbitrators were 
present. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was Buned by the president and sec- 
cretary of the tribunal. 

The tribunal proceeded to consider a draught of 
their decision. 

At the request of the tribunal, Mr. Adams and Sir 
Alexander Cockburn kindly undertook to provide 
for the translation into English of the French text 
of this act of decision. 

The conference was then adjourned until Monday, 
the 9th instant, at half-past twelve o’clock, to be 
held with closed doors. 

FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL XXXII. 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at the Thirty-first Conference held a i - 
land, on the ith of Setanten eo cr 
The conference was held with closed doors pursuant 

to adjournment. All the arbitrators were present. 

The protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 
cretary of the tribunal. 

Mr. Adams and Sir Alexander Cockburn pre- 
sented the English translation of the act of decision, 
which they had kindly undertaken to prepare. 

The tribunal definitely adopted the act of deci- 
sion, which was considered at the last conference, 
and decided to have it printed. 
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_ pee paper that should have been annexed to the pro- 
tocol. 
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lowed for payment by the treaty, they would ke doing in- 
directly what they have no authority to do directly, an 
would (it is submitted) be contravening the true i 
of the treaty, and cha x interest where it was t 
tention of the tready that interest should not be paid. om 
This is the more objectionable because it is proposed — 
to charge a whole year’s interest, at either 5, 6, or aK. 
cent., whereas the British Government has the option, 
under the treaty, to pay the sum awarded at cat time 
within the year allowed for that purpose, and might cer- 
tainly raise the money (if that operation were neces 
— at a considerably lower rate of interest than 5 per 
cent. fe 


ESTIMATE OF MR. STAMPFLI. 


Viscount d’Itajuba, as one of the arbitrators, made — 
the following statement: 

Viscount d’Itajuba, while signing the decision, re- 
marks, with regard to the recital concerning the supply 
of coals, that he is of opinion that every government is 
ac 4 furnish to the belligerents more or less of that 
article. 

The tribunal resolved that the decision should be 
signed at the next conference, which was to be held _ 
with open doors, and adjourned until Saturday, the 
14th instant, at pat 12 o’élock, 

REDERICK SCLOPIS. 
ALEX. FAVROT, Secretary. 


PROTOCOL XXXII. 

Record of the Proceedings of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at the Thirty-second Conference held at Geneva, in 
Switzerland, on the 14th of September, 1872, 
The conference was held with open doors, pur- 

suant to adjournment. All the arbitrators and the 

agents of the two governments were present. 

The.protocol of the last conference was read and 
approved, and was signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the tribunal. 

The E pcp ey then presented the decision of the — 
tribunal on the question of the “* Alabama claims,” 
and directed the secretary to read it; which was 
done, and the decision was signed by Mr, Charles 
Francis Adams, Count Frederick Sclopis, Mr. Jacques 
Stimpfli, and Viscount d’Itajuba, arbitrators, in the 
presence of the agents of the two governments. 

A copy of the decision thus signed was deliy- 
ered to each of the agents of the two governments, 
respectively, and the tribunal decided to have a 
third cop placed upon record; they further decided 
that the decision should be printed and annexed to 
the present protocol. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, as one of the arbitrators, 
having declined to assent to the decision, stated the 
grounds of his own decision, which the tribunal 
ordered to be recorded as an annex to the present 
protocol.* 


* This paper was not annexed to the official protocol 
delivered to the agent of the United States. A paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Reasons of Sir Alexander Cockburn for dissent- 
ing from the Award of the Tribunal of Arbitration *’ was 

ublished in the supplement to the London Gazette of 

eptember 24, 1872, and a copy of this number of the 
Gazette was transmitted to the agent of the United States 
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The tribunal resolved to request the Council of 
State of Geneva to receive the archives of the tribu- 
nal and to place them among its own archives. 

The president, Count Sclopis, then directed the 
secretary to make up the record of the proceedings 
of the tribunal at this thirty-second and last con- 
ference, as far as completed; which was done, and 
the record having been read and approved, was 
signed by the president and secretary of the tribu- 
nal, and the agents of the two governments. 

Thereupon the president declared the labors of 
the arbitrators to be finished and the tribunal to be 
dissolved. FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 

J. C. BANCROFT DAVIS. 
TENTERDEN, 
ALEX, FAVROT, Secretary. 
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DECISION AND AWARD 
Made by the Tribunal of Arbitration constituted by 
Virtue of the First Article of the Treaty concluded at 
Washington the 8th of May, 1871, between the United 

States of America and her Majesty the Queen of the 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The United States of America and her Britannic 
Majesty having agreed by Article I. of the Treaty 
ercluded and signed at Washington the 8th of May, 
1871, to refer all the claims ‘‘ generically known as 
the Alabama claims”? to a tribunal of arbitration to 
be composed of five arbitrators named: 

One by the President of the United States, 

One by her Britannic Majesty, 

One by his Majesty the King of Italy, 

One by the President of the Swiss Confederation, 

One by his Majesty the sae te of Brazil ; 

And the President of the United States, her Bri- 
tannic Majesty, his Majesty the King of Italy, the 
President of the Swiss Confederation, and his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Brazil having respectively 
named their arbitrators, to wit: 

_ The President of the United States, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Esquire; 

Her Britannic Majesty, Sir Alexander James Ed- 
mund Cockburn, baronet, a member of her Majesty’s 
Privy Council, Lord Chief Justice of England ; 

His Majesty the King of Italy, his Excellency 
Count Frederic Sclopis, of Salerano, a knight of the 
Order of the Annunciata, minister of state, senator 
of the Kingdom of Italy ; 

__ The President of the Swiss Confederation, M. 
James Stiimpfli; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, his Excellency 
Marcos Antonio d’Araujé, Viscount d’Itajuba, a 
grandee of the Empire of Brazil, member of the 

ouncil of the Emperor of Brazil, and his envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary in France. 

And the five arbitrators above named having as- 
sembled at Geneva’(in Switzerland) in one of the 
chambers of the Hétel de Ville on the 15th of De- 
cember, 1871, in conformity with the terms of the 
second article of the Treaty of Washington, of the 
Sth of May of that year, and having proceeded to the 
inspection and verification of their respective pow- 
ers, which were found duly auth enticate, the Tribu- 
nal of Arbitration was declared duly organized. 

The iy eae named by each of the high contracting 
parties, by virtue of the same Article II., to wit: 

For the United States of America, John C. Ban- 
eroft Davis, Esquire; 

d for her Britannic Majesty, Charles Stuart 
Aubrey, Lord Tenterden, a peer of the United King- 
dom, companion of the Most Honorable Order of the 
me Assistant Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 

airs ; 

Whose powers were found likewise duly authenti- 
cated, then delivered to each of the arbitrators the 
printed case prepared by each of the two parties, 
accompanied by the documents, ‘the etisikt oorre. 
spondence, and other evidence on which each relied, 
in conformity with the terms of the third article of 
the said treaty. 
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In virtue of the decision made by the tribunal at 
its first session, the counter-case and additional doc- 
uments, correspondence, and evidence referred to in 
Article IV. of the said treaty were delivered by the 
respective agents of the two parties to the secretary 
of the tribunal on the 15th of April, 1872, at the 
chamber of conference, at the Hotel de Ville of 
Geneva. 

The tribunal, in accordance with the vote of ad- 
journment passed at their second session, held on 
the 16th of December, 1871, reassembled at Geneva 
on the 15th of June, 1872; and the agent of each of 
the parties duly delivered to each of the arbitrators, 
and to the agent of the other party, the printed ar- 
gument referred to in Article IV. of the said treaty. 

The tribunal having since fully taken into their 
consideration, the treaty, and also the cases, counter- 
cases, documents, evidence, and arguments, and 
likewise all other communications made to them by 
the two parties during the progress of their sittings, 
and having impartially and carefully examined the 
same 
Has arrived at the decision embodied in the present 
award : 

Whereas, having regard to the VIth and VIIth 
articles of the said treaty, the arbitrators are bound 
under the terms of the said VIth article, ‘‘ In decid- 
ing the matters submitted to them, to be governed 
by the three rules therein specified and by such prin- 
ciples of international law, not inconsistent there- 
with, as the arbitrators shall determine to have been 
applicable to the case ;”’ 

nd whereas the ‘due diligence’? referred to in 
the first and third of the said rules ought to be exer- 
cised by neutral pore in exact proportion to 
the risks to which either of the belligerents may be 
exposed, from a failure to fulfil the obligations of 
neutrality on their part ; 

And whereas the circumstances out of which the 
facts constituting the subject-matter of the present 
controversy arose were of a nature to call for the ex- 
ercise on the part of her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of all possible solicitude for the observance of 
the rights and the duties involved in the proclama- 
tion of neutrality issued by her Majesty on the 13th 
day of May, 1861; 

And whereas the effects of a violation of neutrality 
committed by means of the construction, equipment, 
and armament of a vessel are not done away with by 
any commission which the government of the bel- 
ligerent power, benefited by the violation of neutral- 
ity, may afterward have granted to that vessel; and 
the ultimate step, by which the offence is completed, 
cannot be admissible as a ground for the absolution 
of the offender, nor can the consummation of his 
fraud become the means of establishing his inno- 
cence ; 

And whereas the privilege of exterritoriality ac- 
corded to vessels-of-war has been admitted into the 
law of nations, not as an absolute right, but solely as 
a proceeding founded on the principle of courtesy 
ane mutual deference between different nations, and 
therefore can never be appealed to for the protection 
of acts done in violation of neutrality ; j 

And whereas the absence of a previous notice can- 
not be regarded as a failure in any consideration re- 
quired by the law of nations, in those cases in which 
a vessel carries with it its own condemnation ; 

And whereas, in order to impart to any supplies 
of coal a character inconsistent with the second rule, 
tig tid the use of neutral ports or waters, as a 

ase of naval operations for a belligerent, it is neces- 
sary that the said supplies should be connected with 
special circumstances of time, of persons, or of place, 
which may combine to give them such character 5 

And whereas, with respect to the vessel called the 
Alabama, it clearly results from all the facts relative 
to the construction of the ship at first designated by 
the number 290 in the port of Liverpool, and its 
equipment and armament in the vicinity of Terceira 
through the agency of the vessels called the Agrip- 
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pina and the Bahama, dispatched from Great Britain 
to that end, that the British Government failed to 
use due diligence in the performance of its neutral 
obligations ; and especially that if omitted, notwith- 
standing the warnings and official representations 
made by the diplomatic agents of the United States 
during the construction of the said number 290, to 
take in due time any effective measures of preven- 
tion, and that those orders which it did give at last, 
for the detention of the vessel, were issued so late 
that their execution was not practicable ; 

And whereas, after the escape of that vessel, the 
measures taken for its pursuit and arrest were so im- 

erfect as to lead to no result, and therefore cannot 
e considered sufficient to release Great Britain from 
the responsibility already incurred ; ; 

And whereas, in despite of the violations of the 
neutrality of Great Britain committed by the ‘ 290,” 
this same vessel, later known as the Confederate 
cruiser Alabama, was on several occasions freely ad- 
mitted into the ports of colonies of Great Britain, in- 
stead of being proceeded against as it ought to have 
been in any and every port within British jurisdic- 
tion in which it might have been found; 

And whereas the Government of her Britannic 
Majesty cannot justify itself for a failure in due dili- 
gence on the plea of insufficiency of the legal means 
of action which it possessed: 

Four of the arbitrators, for the reasons above as- 
signed, and the fifth for reasons separately assigned 

him, 

Are of opinion— 

That Great Britain has in this case failed, by omis- 
sion, to fulfil the duties prescribed in the first and 
the third of the rules established by the VIth article 
of the Treaty of Washington. 

And whereas, with respect to the vessel called the 
Florida, it results from all the facts relative to the 
construction of the Oreto in the port of Liverpool, 
and to its issue therefrom, which facts failed to in- 
duce the authorities in Great Britain to resort to 
measures adequate to prevent the violation of the 
neutrality of that nation, notwithstanding the warn- 
ings and repeated representations of the agents of 
the United States, that her Majesty’s Government 
has failed to use due diligence to fulfil the duties of 
neutrality ; 

And whereas it likewise results from all the facts 
relative to the stay of the Oreto at Nassau, to her is- 
sue from that port, to her enlistment of men, to her 
supplies, and to her armament, with the codperation 
of the British vessel Prince Alfred, at Green Bay, 
that there was negligence on the part of the British 
colonial authorities ; 

And whereas, notwithstanding the violation of the 
neutrality of Great Britain committed by the Oreto, 
this same vessel, later known as the Confederate 
cruiser Florida, was nevertheless on several occasions 
freely admitted into the ports of British colonies ; 

And whereas the judicial acquittal of the Oreto at 
Nassau cannot relieve Great Britain from the re- 
sponsibility incurred by her under the principles of 
international law ; nor can the fact of the entry of the 
Florida into the Confederate port of Mobile, and of 
its stay there during four months, extinguish the re- 
sponsibility previously to that time incurred by 

reat Britain : 

For these reasons, 

The tribunal, by a majority of four voices to one, 
is of opinion— 

That Great Britain has in this case failed, by omis- 
sion, to fulfil the duties prescribed in the first, in the 
second, and in the third of the rules established by 
Article VI. of the Treaty of Washington. 

And whereas, with respect to the vessel called the 
Shenandoah, it results from all the facts relative to 
the departure from London of the merchant-vessel 
the Sea King, and to the transformation of that ship 
into a Confederate cruiser under the name of the 
Shenandoah, near the island of Madeira, that the 
Government of her Britannic Majesty is not charge- 
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able with any failure, down to that date,in the use 
of due diligence to fulfil the duties of neutrality ; 

But whereas it results from all the facts connected 
with the stay of the Shenandoah at Melbourne, and 
especially with the augmentation which the British 
Government itself admits to have been clandestinely 
effected of her force, by the erlistment of men with- 
in that port, that there was negligence on the par 
of the authorities at that place : \: 

For these reasons, 

The tribunal is unanimously of the pe ts 

That Great Britain has not failed, by any act or 
omission, to fulfil any of the duties prescribed by 
the three rules of Article VI. in the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, or by the principles of international law not 
inconsistent therewith, in respect to the vessel called 
the Shenandoah, during the period of time anterior 
to her entry into the port of Melbourne ; 

And, by a majority of three to two voices, the 
tribunal decides that Great Britain has failed, Dy 
omission, to fulfil the duties prescribed by the second 
and third of the rules aforesaid, in the case of this 
same vessel, from and after her entry into Hobson’s 
Bay, and is therefore responsible for all acts com-— 
mitted by that vessel after her departure from Mel- 
bourne, on the 18th day of Agukes fy 1865. E 

And so far as relates to the vessels called— 

The Tuscaloosa (tender to the Alabama), 

The Clarence, 

The Tacony, and 

_ The Archer (tenders to the Florida), 

The tribunal is unanimously of opinion— j 

That such tenders or auxiliary vessels, being prop- 
erly regarded as accessories, must necessarily follow 
the lot of their principals, and be submitted to the 
same decision which applies to them respectively. 

And so far as relates to the vessel called Retribu- — 
tion 

The tribunal, by a majority of three to two voices, 
is of opinion— 

That Great Britain has not failed by any act or 
omission to fulfil any of the duties prescribed by the 
three rules of Article VI. in the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, or by the principles of international law not in- 
consistert therewith. 

And so far as relates to the vessels called— 

The Georgia, 

The Sumter 

The Nashville, 

The Tallahasse and 

The Chickamauga, respectively, 

The tribunal is unanimously of opinion— 

That Great Britain has not failed, by any act or 
omission, to fulfil any of the duties prescribed by 
the three rules of Article VI. in the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, or by the principles of international law not — 
inconsistent therewith. 

And so far as relates to the vessels called— 

The Sallie, 

The Jefferson Davis, 

The Music, 

The Boston, and 

The V. H. Joy, respectively. 

The tribunal is unanimously of opinion— 

That they ought to be excluded from consideration 
for want of evidence. 

And whereas, so far as relates to the particulars of 
the indemnity claimed by the United States, the 
costs of pursuit of the Confederate cruisers are not, 
in the judgment of the tribunal, properly distin- 
guishable from the general expenses of the war car- 
ried on by the United States: 

The tribunal is, therefore, of opinion, by a major- 
ity of three to two voices— 

That there is no ground for awarding to the United 
—— any sum by way of indemnity under this 

ead, ; 

And whereas prospective earnings cannot properly 
be made the subject of compensation, inasmuch as 
they depend in their nature upon future and uncer- 
tain contingencies : 
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DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


The tribunal is unanimously of opinion— 

That there is no ground for awarding to the United 
States any sum by way of indemnity under this head, 

And whereas, in order to arrive at an equitable 
compensation for the damages which have been sus- 
tained, it is necessary to set aside all double claims 
for the same losses, and all claims for “ gross 
freights,’’ so far as they exceed “‘ net freights ;’ 

And whereas it is just and reasonable to allow in- 
terest at a reasonable rate ; 

And whereas, in accordance with the spirit and 
letter of the ‘Treaty of Washington, it is preferable 
to adopt the form of adjudication of a sum in gross, 
rather than to refer the subject of compensation for 
further discussion and deliberation to a board of as- 
sessors, as provided by Article X. of the said treaty: 

The tribunal, making use of the authority con- 
ferred upon it by Article VII. of the said treaty, by a 
majority of four voices to one, awards to the United 
States a sum of $15,500,000 in gold, as the indemnity 
to be paid by Great Britain to the United States, for 
the satisfaction of all the claims referred to the con- 
’ sideration of the tribunal, conformably to the pro- 
visions contained in Article VII. of the aforesaid 
treaty. 

And, in accordance with the terms of Article XI. 
of the said treaty, the tribunal declares that ‘‘ all the 
claims referred to in the treaty as submitted to the 
ae are hereby fully, perfectly, and finally set- 

ed. 

Furthermore it declares, that ‘‘each and every 
one of the said claims, whether the same may or 
may not have been gb a to the notice of, or 
made, preferred, or laid before the tribunal, shall 
henceforth be considered and treated as finally set- 
tled, barred, and inadmissible.”’ 

In testimony whereof this present decision and 
award has been made in duplicate, and signed by 
the arbitrators who have given their assent thereto, 
the whole being in exact conformity with the pro- 
~visions of Article VII. of the Treaty of Washington. 

Made and concluded at the Hétel de Ville of Ge- 
neva, in Switzerland, the 14th day of the month of 
ci segauee in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
: FREDERICK SCLOPIS. 

STAMPFLI. 

VICOMTE pv’ ITAJUBA. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. The twenty- 
fourth anniversary of the American Christian 
Missionary Society was held in Louisville, Ky., 
in October. The board of managers presented 
areport which showed that the collections for 
home missions during the previous year had 
amounted to $46,256.51, and that the mission- 
ary labors under the auspices of the Society 
_ had resulted in the addition of 5,968 persons 
to the Church, while, owing to local obstruc- 
tions, the amounts subscribed in some of the 
States had fallen short of the subscriptions in 
1870-71; in other States contributions had 
been increased. In Iowa there had been a 
gain of about 100 per cent.; in Illinois, of 50 
per cent.; in Indiana, of 100 per cent.; and in 
Michigan, of 150 percent. The board of man- 
agers recognized among the indications of im- 
provement and promises of future prosperity: 

1. The increased interest in the general field mani- 
fested by the home ministry. 

2. The growing disposition on the part of brethren 
generally to regard the Sunday-school as an impor- 
tant department of missionary work, and, as such, to 


push forward its interests. 
8. The fact that a number of the State societies had 
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resolved to raise stated amounts for missionary work 
during the current year. 

4. The growing manifestations of a peligious spirit 
in all of the conventions, and the generally evinced 
desire to cease the war about plans, and earnestly 
labor in accordance with the of as which had been 
adopted. 

The report treated favorably the efforts 
which had been made to establish the cause 
in large towns and cities. With the aid of 
the State missions, churches had been or- 
ganized during the year in Buffalo, N. Y., To- 
ledo, O., Fort Wayne, Ind., Peoria and Gales- 
burg, Il. The Board recommended the estab- 
lishment of a church-edifice fund to grant loans 
for the erection of houses of worship; the en- 
dowment of orphan and Bible-schools; and the 
organization of a self-sustaining system of col- 
portage. 

At the previous meeting of the Society a 
fund had been subscribed for the establish- 
ment of a mission in Germany, provided a 
suitable man could be found for that field. 
No such person having been presented, the 
Board recommended the translation of tracts 
and pamphlets into German, and their circula- 
tion in that country. This recommendation 
was adopted by the convention. Owing to a 
scarcity of means, the mission in Jamaica had 
been almost entirely abandoned for the pre- 
ceding two years. The brethren in that island 
were represented as still adhering to their 
faith, and as looking to the United States for 
aid. The report from the mission enumerated 
15 stations, 673 members, 157 Sunday-school pu- 
pils, 60 day-school pupils, eight native preach- 
ers in good standing, and 24 additions recently 
in one of their churches. 

The convention adopted resolutions declar- 
ing it to be its duty “to renew the work of 
foreign missions as soon as practicable, and to 
the extent practicable,” and determined to re- 
vive the Jamaica mission. The women of the 
ehurches in the State of Indiana were expected 
to look after its financial interests. 

The expenditures of the convention during 
the year had amounted to $50,098.97, leaving 
the treasury empty, but not in debt. 

The following statistics of Sunday-schools 
were presented : 


Number of | Officers and 

STATES. Schools. Teachers. Scholars. 

West Virginia............ 25 225 2,250 
New Yorkide's.iagss ceded 40 360 8,500 
Miseourt ese 5 ce deel es 175 1,575 15,540 
IVORMICHY fs asics vanes 300 2,700 27,000 

PG ee ts esata r eee 815 2.335 33, 

PRGA STs Seedu os odes cae 845 8,500 45,000 
TRGIRNG Sen sacids seca each 500 6,000 65,000 
All others........ 700 6,300 62,000 
OIA v ososcse'teven aes 2,450 28,495 253,290 


Except from Indiana, Illinois, New York, 
and Ohio, these figures are estimated. 

DOMINION OF CANADA. This Con- 
federation has not yet reached the extent de- 
sired by the English Government, and author- 
ized by the Imperial Act of 1867, (80 and 81 
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Victoria), The outlying colonies are Prince 
Edward’s Island and Newfoundland, from 
neither of which has yet come any formal ap- 
plication to unite the interests of the island- 
ers, political, financial, and social, with those 
of the larger provinces. A somewhat émbar- 
rassing amount of railway debt is said to exist 
just now, in Prince Edward’s Island, and Do- 
ininion politicians, favorable to the acquisition 
of this crescent-shaped settlement (130 miles 
long by 34 wide), are whispering that the idea 
ot the poet, ‘My poverty, and not my will, 
consents,”’ may soon again be realized in this 
world’s affairs. British Columbia having 
stipulated, upon entering the union, that a rail- 
way leading from Ontario to the Pacific coast 
should be constructed within a stated period— 
ten years—preliminary steps to that end were 
taken at the last session of the Dominion Par- 
liament. A ‘Pacific Railway” Act was 
passed (Cap. 71), providing that the road shall 
be built by a private company, to be subsi- 
dized by the Government, and shall extend 
from the south shore of Lake Nipissing 
through Manitoba and the Northwest territo- 
ries, to the Rocky Mountains, and thence to the 
shore of the Pacific Ocean in British Colum- 
bia, the route to be subject to the approval of 
the Governor-General in Council. The com- 
pany must be possessed of a capital of $10,- 
000,000; the work must be commenced before 
July 20, 1873, and completed on, or before 
the same date in 1881. Together with $30,- 
000,000 from the Dominion chest, land to 
the extent of 50,000,000 acres, in alternate 
blocks of 20 miles deep, in Manitoba, British 
Columbia, and the Northwest territories, is to 
be granted to the chosen company, land and 
money to be given in portions as the work 
progresses. The name of the company under- 
taking this, the grandest British colonial 
work ever entered upon, shall thereafter be 


“The Canadian Pacific Railway Company,”. 


and the capital of the Dominion, Ottawa, will 
be their chief place of business. It is com- 
puted that this railway, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, through British terri- 
tory, will shorten the distance between China 
and the British possessions in the East and 
Great Britain not less than a thousand miles, 
thus, in all probability, making Canada the 
great highway of the Eastern and Western na- 
tions. The incidental advantages will, of 
course, embrace extensive emigration to the 
long line of country over which the road will 
extend. The alternate blocks of land retained 
by the Government, as well as those granted 
to the company, will, no doubt, be available 
for settlement on reasonable terms, and yet 
such as will justify the calculations as to re- 
munerative returns now so confidently put 
forth. A measure so comprehensive, involv- 
ing so many and such important interests as 
the Pacific Railway Bill could not become 
a law without opposition and debate. The 
anti-ministerial party in Parliament took im- 
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mediate exception to its main features. It | 
was contended that the large control givento | 
the Government was without parallel in the | 
legislation of any country; was more extraya- 
gant than was ever sought for by a British 
ministry, or granted by a British Parliament; 
that its practical effect would be to render or- 
ders in Council superior to law; that the will 
of the Government would be substituted for 
the sanction of the people’s representatives; 
and that a large amount of money, and an im- __ 
mense extent of land, would be disposed of by 
the administration of the day in secret and a 
pleasure. It was further predicted that, it 
being allowable under the bill for members 
of Parliament to become shareholders in the 
company, a certain risk of foul play—fraudu- 
lent expenditure, to be followed by further 
subsidies—was incurred. The proposed route 
of the road was also objected to, and with a 
force of argument that has met with much 
popular acceptance. It is easy to understand 
the desire of British statesmen to see such a 
railway passing exclusively through “ British - 
territory,” but the question will and must 
arise on this continent, In what direction do 
the commercial advantages most abound ? 
It is now scarcely denied that the English — 
Government erred gravely in insisting upon 
what was deemed a “military line” for the ~ 
Intercolonial Railroad, between Halifax and 
Quebec. The Canadian Governor-General of — 
the day, Lord Elgin, and his Council, pointed 
out a different and shorter route, but the im- 
perial authorities regarded it as too near the 
United States, and stated in a dispatch that — 
they had in view a road that would be “ pe- 
culiarly available for military purposes.” The 
result of this policy has not only been, the im- 
mediate loss of many millions of dollars, but 
the burdening of the Dominion with a proper- 
ty, the business value of which must be looked 
for in the far-distant future. The opponents 
of the Pacific line not only argue from this ex- 
perience, but contend that the military ques- 
tion has less application now than ever. The 
colonial policy of the empire has undergone 
an almost radical change: British troops have 
been nearly all withdrawn; and the forts of 
Quebec, Isle aux Noix, and Fort Henry, at 
Kingston, have been dismantled. Itisfairto 
presume from this, and from the entente cor- 
diale now existing between Great Britain and 

the United States, that all apprehension of an 
attack upon Canada has ceased to exist, and 

that military considerations no longer consti- 

tute an element in the imperial policy tow- 

ards her. Why, then, should not a Dominion 
commercial policy have full and fair play? 
And, therefore, why should the commercial 
value and usefulness of the Pacific Railway be 
sacrificed to the sentimental desire of confin- 

ing its route to the north side of Lake Superi- 
or? This question, and the general policy it 
involves, has recently been under consider- 
ation by the Dominion Board of Trade, at its 
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third annual meeting held at Ottawa, when it 
was boldly enunciated that ‘the commercial 
interests of the country, and especially of the 
Saskatchewan region, demand that the road 
should be constructed on the most direct line, 
on that best adapted for commerce, even if 
that line should pass through a portion of the 
United States.”” Should the present Dominion 
Government be defeated in the coming session 
of Parliament, as it is judged from the result 
of the general elections to the House of Com- 
mons, held in August last, they may be, one 
of the first changes will no doubt be, to give 

ractical effect to those enlightened views. Fol- 
owing this act, on the official list, are the titles 
of several railway measures, proposing opera- 
tions starting from various points between the 
Dominion and the Pacific coast, all evidently 
having in view connection with the grand in- 
teroceanic company ; and it is noteworthy of 
several of those, as well as of other projects, for 
which charters have been sought at Ottawa, 
that Pembina is their point of departure. 

The 3d day of May last will be long mem- 
orable in Canada, as that upon which Sir 
John A. Macdonald, acting as First Minister 
of the Dominion, introduced a bill to give ef- 
fect to those clauses of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, negotiated between the United States and 
Great Britain in 1871, which affected the Do- 
minion interests. Sir John’s position, and that 
of his colleagues, in this important affair of 
state, was much exposed to attack. The act 


of ceding fishery-rights of almost priceless 


value, together with the sovereignty of the 
St. Lawrence, without reciprocity of trade be- 
ing secured, or even an acknowledgment by 
the United States commissioners of the wrong 
of the Fenian incursions, was, at first blush, 
most distasteful throughout the length and 
breadth of the Dominion; so much so, that, 
although Sir John had, as joint high commis- 
sioner, been a party to the cession, he ulti- 
mately united with his colleagues in Council, 
at Ottawa, in an earnest protest against a pol- 
icy so hurtful to the amour propre, and so pre- 
judicial, as it was believed, to the best interests 
of his country. However, the timely guaran- 
tee by the Imperial Government of a Pacific 
Railway loan to the extent of £2,500,000 ster- 
ling, equal to more than $12,000,000, had a 
pacific effect. Sir John announced that the 
Government had been favored with “a sober 
second thought,’”’ and his personal and politi- 


 ¢al following in the House, boldly appealed to, 


“to accept the treaty for the sake of the peace 
of the empire,” rallied to his support, and the 
bill was carried by a majority of 66, in an as- 
semblage of 176 members. The debate was 
marked by extraordinary ability; the speech 
of Sir John A. Macdonald displayed almost in- 
comparable skill; that of Mr. Blake, in oppo- 
sition, was not more remarkable for clearness 
and force than for deep feeling—to this hour 
he denounces the treaty as an “appalling 
transaction.” 
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Local railway enterprise was largely pro- 
moted, especially in the older provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, during the past year. In 
the former, the roads intended to traverse the 
southern side of the peninsula are well ad- 
vanced: the Wellington, Grey & Bruce Rail- 
way has been opened to Lake Huron; the nar- 
row-gauge roads leading from Toronto have 
also made progress; the municipalities inter- 
ested have voted bonuses to the Credit Valley 
Railway, a new Toronto enterprise, and to the 
Hamilton & Northwestern Railway, the ob- 
ject of which is to connect Hamilton with 
Georgian Bay; and like assistance has been 
promised to the Ontario & Quebec Railway. 
In the Province of Quebec, the North Shore 
& Northern Colonization scheme has just been 
perfected; the grant of $1,000,000 in aid of it, 
by the city of Montreal, which, owing to legal 
difficulties, was not immediately available, has 
been legalized by the Quebec Legislature. The 
Intercolonial Railway is, despite many difficul- 
ties, making good progress; it is confidently 
expected that upward of 200 miles of it will be 
completed before the close of this year. Not- 
withstanding the gloomy prospect as to the 
financial future of this route, it would appear 
that the work of construction is done with 
great care. The bridges are all to be of iron, 
the material to be supplied by two eminent 


firms, the Fairbairn Engineering Company, in 


England, and the Pheenixville Bridge Compa- 
ny, in Pennsy]vania; the rails will be through- 
out of steel, coming from the best rail-makers 
in England. The rolling-stock is also of the 
best description ; so far, it consists of 42 en- 
gines; 6 first-class, 2 second, 3 baggage, cars, 
and a post-office. 

In introducing his budget on the 30th of 
April last, the Minister of Finance, Sir Francis 
Hincks, submitted a series of statements of 
much interest: The debt of the Dominion was 
shown to be, in round numbers, $80,000,000 ; 
there had been expended since confederation, 
$8,081,908, while the debt had only increased 
$1,977,876; the revenue for the year was 
$19,835,560; the expenditure, $15,623,081; in 
two years the imports and exports had in- 
creased 22 per cent.; Canada had risen to the 
sixth place among commercial nations. In 
consequence of proposed large expenditure 
for the widening of canals, etc., the only fiscal 
relief granted was the abolition of the tax on 
immigrants, and the tea and coffee duties, the 
latter because of a similar resolution having 
passed the United States Congress. The bank- 
ing interests of the Dominion continue to in- 
crease, proportionately, of course, with com- 
merce. In June, 1871, the paid-up capital of 
the chartered banks was upward of $36,000,- 
000; in June, 1872, it was near $46,000,000 ; 
the discounts show an increase from $82,199,- 
708, in the first month of the fiscal year, to $107,- 
854,114 in the last; the probable total deposits 
are not less than $71,250,000, not taking into 
account banks which decline to publish ac- 
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counts, not being required by their charters to 
do so. Immigration to the Dominion does not 
increase materially ; the returns to this time 
show the number of arrivals in 1872 to be 48,- 
958, and of these there were en route to the 
United States, so far as ascertained, 31,617, 
showing an increase over the figures of 1871 
of not more than 9,000. The Minister of Agri- 
culture accounts for this paucity by ‘the re- 
vival of trade in Great Britain, and the dis- 
turbed state of the Continent of Europe; ” to 
which might be added the natural desire of the 
immigrant to seek his fortune in a land in which 
wealth seems most to abound, the Republic of 
the United States. . 

A change of administration took place in 
Ontario about the close of last year, the Hon. 
Edward Blake, as premier of what is known 
as a reform cabinet, replacing the Hon. John 
Sandfield Macdonald and his colleagues. Mr. 
Blake has since resigned, being unable under 
a recent law to hold seats both in the Do- 
minion and the Provincial Parliaments, and 
with the view, no doubt, of taking a part, on 
an early occasion, in the larger affairs of the 
government at Ottawa. He has been succeed- 
ed by the Hon. Oliver Mowatt, who resigned 
his place as one of the Vice-Chancellors of 
Ontario for that purpose, a new and somewhat 
startling proceeding under the British system. 


E 


EARTHQUAKES. Earthquake-visitations, 

in the year 1872, were frequent, and in some 
instances highly calamitous, involving a large 
destruction of life and property. The first (in 
time) of these phenomena was felt over a con- 
siderable part of Eastern New England and the 
St. Lawrence Valley, the limits being the At- 
lantic coast at Portland and Belfast, Me., and 
_ points about 200 miles northeast and 60 miles 
southwest of Quebec. The disturbance was 
most marked at Quebec: new walls were 
cracked, and large fissures caused in the ice- 
bridge above the river—the shock occurring 
there at 7.54 p.m., and lasting about 30 sec- 
onds, accompanied by a low, rumbling sound. 
There were two distinct shocks at Lancaster, 
N. H., each of a few seconds’ duration. The 
vibrations were well defined in a direction 
nearly east and west. At Quebec, and Bangor, 
Me., slight tremors were felt, at 8p. m., and 11 
P. M. on the same day. 
__ The city of Shamaka, Russia, was almost en- 
tirely destroyed by an earthquake, J anuary 
16th, and a large extent of surrounding country 
was much disturbed. It was intimated that 
over 100 persons perished in Shamaka, and 
scarcely a building was left standing. 

In February slight shocks occurred in the 
vicinity of Wenona, Mich., and Cairo, Ill.; and 
on March 6th tremors were simultaneously felt 
in many parts of Prussia and Saxony. 
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On the 14th June last the fifth and last session _| 
of the first Dominion Parliament was brought — 
to aclose; and, consequently, general elections _ 
soon after followed. The many contests 
throughout the several provinces partook of 
the character of a vital struggle, and yet were 
most orderly. The aggregate vote would 
seem to be favorable to the present cabinet, 
but it is certain that they are in a minorityin 
the premier Province of Ontario. This will 
lead to embarrassment ; possibly, to final defeat. 
In closing Parliament on the above date, the 
then Governor-General, Lord Lisgar, bade the 
country farewell. On the 22d of the same 
month, after attending a banquet at Montreal 
given in his honor, he sailed for England, 
bearing with him the reputation of a just and 
judicious ruler, and a man of blameless pr 

vate life. Three days later, his successor, the 
Earl of Dufferin, also a peer of the realm, ar- 
rived at Quebec. This nobleman is already 
highly popular, and exhibits qualities that are 
likely to render his administration honorable 
and useful. - 

The most prominent names in the year’s Cz 

nadian obituary are: The Hon. John Sandfield 
Macdonald, for four years Premier of Ontario; 
Hon. J. L. Hathaway, who had been Premier 
of New Brunswick; Hon. W. Garvie, of Nova 
Scotia; and Mr. T. CO. Street, of Ontario. 


California and Nevada suffered seriously 
from an earthquake, March 26th. The region — 
most strongly affected was the eastern and 
western slopes of the Sierra Nevada, and the — 
Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Tulare Valleys, 
the movement extending into Mexico. The 
time of the first shock noted at Visalia, Inde- 
pendence, and Jackson, was 2.10 a.m., and at 
White Pine, Nev., 2.45. The disturbance 
lasted about thirty hours, and fully 1,000 dis- 
tinct shocks were felt. The direction of the 
vibrations was generally northwest and south-— 
west. Owen’s River Vailey was the most af- 
flicted. At the village of Lone Pine, about 18 
miles south of Independence, some fifty adobe — 
houses were shaken to pieces, and 27 persons 
killed and 34 much injured; frame houses did 
not fall. At Independence, many buildings — 
were prostrated, and some lives lost. A loud — 
rumbling sound, described as being “like a 
train of cars, or like distant artillery,” preceded 
and accompanied the shocks. Fissures, miles 
in length, and 50 to 200 feet wide, were re- — 
ported opened along the eastern base of the 
Sierra Nevada, near Big Pine Camp. Atother 
places, the ground was heaped up in great 
ridges, large springs stopped running, and new 
springs burst forth. Heavy snow-slides oc- 
curred on the Sierras, and great rocks rolled 
down the mountain-sides, blocking up the stage- 
road. The schooner Beal, becalmed in the 
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straits off San Pedro, was so much injured that 
she reached port with difficulty. The follow- 
ing is a synopsis of facts reported in the Cali- 
fornian papers : 


At Tibbet’s Ranch, 15 miles above Independence, 
40 acres of ground sank about seven feet below the 
surface of the surrounding country. Big Owen’s 
Lake has risen four feet since the first shock. 
Owen’s River run over its bank, depositing shoals of 
fish on shore; afterward it receded. For a distance 
of three or four miles through Lone Pine the earth is 
cracked. One side remained stationary, while the 
other sank seven or eight feet, leaving a wall of 
earth, extending over three miles in length, where 
formerly was a level plain. Innumerable cracks 
were made throughout the valley. Kern and Owen’s 
Rivers turned and ran up-stream for several minutes, 
leaving their beds dry; finally, they returned with 
ee terensed volumes of water. 

ome of the shocks were preceded * a deafening 
report, as though the mountains were being rent in 
two, while others were accompanied by a low, con- 
tinuous rumble, as of a train of cars running under- 
ground. None of the sufferers ever experienced any 
thing so frightful in all their earthquake experience. 
At the last accounts (Thursday morning), the explo- 
sions and heavings still continue, though not so vio- 
lently. The most correct estimates place the number 
of killed at less than 80, while the wounded will 
probably foot up 100. 

The Visalia Delta of March 28th says: “‘ At about 
216 o’clock on Tuesday morning, our people were 
frightened out of bed and propriety by the occurrence 
of one of the most extraordinary earthquakes we 
have ever experienced or read of, at least in some of 
its particulars. Its duration was its most remarkable 
feature. The waves of tremble seemed to come from 
the southwest, and they were so near together, and 


followed each other so unremittingly, that one gen-- 


_tleman assures us that the first shock lasted between 
15 and 20 minutes! And he is by no means alone in 
this estimate. He says he counted 82 distinct shocks 
before 4 o’clock. The motion was unlike that of any 
other we have felt. The ave shakes of 1865 and 
1868, as they visited San Francisco, consisted of a 
sort of rotary motion, as if things under the 
surface were being ground together as by the 
revolution of mill-wheels; but this seemed more 
as ifsome solid body were being projected against 
the house, the effect being like a series of bumps. 
It was accompanied by a great deal of noise, 
resembling the roar of distant cannonading, and this 

ded the shocks as the flash of a cannon pre- 
cedes the sound of its discharge ; indeed, sometimes 
the roar and rumbling would be heard, and not be 
followed by any shock. We are most happy to say 
that, so far as we can learn, no personal injury was 
sustained by any one in this region. 

“Dr. Atchison, from Pottersville, called on us, and 
thinks the rocking was more severe about his home 
than here. He mentions that many places in the bed 
of the Pottersville Slough were changed from dry 
sand to wet, boggy soil; in several instances, col- 
umns of water were lifted in the air, and sufficient 
raised to cover the bed of the slough, and made quite 


_ astream. Large bodies of black soil and dead-wood 


chips were thrown to the surface from considerable 
epths, and in the hard road seams were opened for 
a hundred yards or so. 
“* A series of very severe earthquake-shocks took 
place on Tuesday morning, commencing with a heavy 
+g o'clock, which continued with a remark- 
ably sensible oscillating motion for a period of time 
estimated from one to three minutes. It subsided, 
but there were occasional vibrations until after sun- 
rise. The second heavy shock took place at 61% in 
the morning, and the same motion was noticed as in 
the first instance, though not so violent, nor as long 
continued. Several second and third-class shakes 
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occurred during the day and evening following—one 
at 2 P.M., one at 9, and another after midnight. Ac- 
counts vary as to the duration of the vibrations. 
Some insist that the earth was in a constant shiver 
for four or five hours. One man said he counted 25 
distinct shocks from its commencement until sunrise ; 
and another says 20. So far as heard from, it was 
much more severe than any thing of the kind which 
has ever been known in this region. It appears to 
have been more violent in the mountains than on the 
plains.”’ : 

‘“‘ At twenty-five minutes past 2 o’clock, Tuesda 
morning,” says the Calaveras Chronicle, of March 
28th, ‘‘the slumbering people of Mokelumne Hill 
were shaken out of the arms of Morpheus by three 
severe shocks of earthquake. The oscillations were 
northeast and southwest, and, collectively, were at 
least a minute in duration. The shocks followed 
each other in ete succession, and were accompanied 
vy a low, rumbling sound, more like the mutterings 
of distant thunder than any thing else. The shiek 
were heavier than any that have previously visited 
this section of the country, and created considerable 
alarm and consternation. The most substantially 
built stone buildings were shaken to their founda- 
tions by the convulsions, while wooden structures 
rocked, heaved, and cracked, as if subjected to the 
fury of atornado, Windows rattled in their casings 
as though shaken by a personin an ague-fit, and door- 
bells were violently rung. Subsequently, about 6 
o’clock, another shock was experienced, so slight, 
however, that many did not notice it. So far as we 
can learn, no particular damage was done by the 
shake-up.” - 


Prof. J. D. Whitney, in a paper contributed 
to the Overland Monthly, considers that the 
impulse by which the earthquake was originat- 
ed was given somewhere nearly in the axis of 
the Sierras, at a depth of at least 50 miles, and 
at the same moment along a line of almost 100 
miles north and south. The resulting waves 
were propagated in both directions from this 
mountain-axis and nearly parallel with it, and 
advanced on the surface at a rate of from 80 
to 85 miles a minute, if measured in a line at 
right angles to the axis of the Sierras. 

The most destructive earthquake of the year 
visited (April 30th) the ancient city of Antioch, 
which had suffered from a similar cause re- 
peatedly, previous to and during the Christian 
era. The shock was felt all over Syria, from 
Diarbekir to Beyrout, and from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Euphrates. Its duration is 
variously given at from half a minute to a 
minute, during which time about half of An- 
tioch was destroyed, and about 1,600 persons 
(estimated) lost their lives. Slighter vibrations 
continued till April 11th, and, on the 10th of 
that month, a second vigorous earthquake de- 
stroyed seven persons, Aleppo also received 
great injury, about forty buildings having been 
shaken down, and seven persons killed. <Ac- 
counts differ materially as to the number of 
fatalities attending the earthquakes at An- 
tioch, several registrars on the spot reckoning 
it anywhere from 250 to 1,800. The follow- 
ing extracts from letters to English papers 
give some of the particulars of the frightful 
catastrophe. Rev. W. Brown Kerr, late har- 
bor chaplain at Bombay, says : 


A severe shock of earthquake was felt here yester- 
day, precisely at 8 a. m., English reckoning, or 
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shortly before 2 in the day, Turkish time. The 
house in which I was was shaken violently to and 
fro for four or five seconds, or, as one gentleman 
thinks, even more. <A stove weighing nearly a 
hundred-weight was overturned ; the walls of stone 
and plaster, with wood-work and beams, were 
cracked, and the plaster fell on all sides, Books 
were thrown from the cases, and a clock hurled from 
a bracket on the wallinto an arm-chair a few feet dis- 
tant, without breaking the glass-case or the clock- 
works. Outside the house-walls fell, the narrow 
streets (only about twelve or fifteen feet wide, and 
some less) being literally blocked up for long dis- 
tances with the ruins of fallen houses, and a dense 
cloud of dust arose on all sides, Men, women, and 
children, ran hither and thither, wailing their own 
hurts or the loss of relatives. 1 went down to the 
bridge, southwest of the city, about two hours after 
—at 10 o’clock a.m.—and saw many dead persons 
brought out of the city and laid out for burial. Later, 
I counted fifteen new graves, all close by each other. 
Looking toward the town, ruins could be seen in all 
directions. Several aqueducts were broken, and 
telegraph-poles were thrown down and the wires 
broken. The Greek Church, a strong stone-arched 
structure, built only a few years ago, and capable of 
holding 500 or 600 persons, was utterly ruined—one 
side and the entire roof are gone. The American 
Protestant Church and premises are also greatly in- 
jured, and four persons of their small community 
were killed, though the mission families are all safe. 
The number of killed and injured cannot be ascer- 
tained with any approach to accuracy, and, of course, 
flying rumors are abundant, one man saying that he 
thought there must be 1,000 killed, while another 
said 500, and a third 250, which is, perhaps, within 
the truth. The city contains from 12,000 to 15,000 
ersons, it is said, but no accurate census exists. 
There was time from the beginning of the first shock 
to its close for many to escape the falling houses or 
walls, and during its continuance two or three per- 
sons in the house where I write walked across the 
room and (not very quickly) down-stairs while the 
shock lasted. Several small 
occurred for an hour or two afterward, but not suffi- 
ciently strong to shake down buildings. The shocks 
have continued at intervals through the night, and 
another, more distinct and wave-like, was felt to 
shake the house, with a loud, hollow, rumbling 
noise, about 6.80this morning. The first shock yes- 
terday was immediately preceded by a rumbling and 
creaking of the joints of the window and door frames, 
to which a louder noise, like thunder, succeeded, 
and then walls and buildings fell. Several minars 
are cracked, but all yet stand, though some of the 
arched caravansaries and baths near them are fallen, 
The old Roman bridge of four arches is rent in sey- 
eral places until the water can be seen through it 
from above; a part of the parapet-wall has also been 
shaken off, and the arch above the city-door at its east 
end has been hurled down, and lies almost whole. 
Muck damage has been done to houses in the lower 
part of the town, and many of the inhabitants are 
noe to be seen encamping around in the fields or 
plain. 


Another letter, dated Alexandretta, April 
9th, contains the following : 


I returned to Antioch yesterday, and came on to 
this place, about thirty-five miles, to-day. There is 
little harm done north of Antioch compared with the 
south side of the valley. Alexandretta was shaken, 
but no stones fell. eylan, in the mountain-pass 
(Pyle Syriz), is also almost uninjured. The shocks 
have continued in and around the south of Antioch 
at irregular intervals at from a few minutes to two or 
three hours. The wind has been strong to-day, and 
I have not observed one, but yesterday two or three 
shocks were strong enough to make the men run 
from the walls of houses which they were pulling 


quake-shocks occurred at Hasvick, Iceland, 


er and lighter shocks. 


about 8 A. M. of the 3d instant. That shock, one man 
describes, not cms as shaking a house just as a 
horse shakes himself in harness when loosed from a 
journey, and then came a shower of stones, falling 
walls, and rvofs. Many of the houses—indeed, n 
ly all around Suadia and around Bitias—have fallen, 
and large bowlders from the mountain knocked down 
some few trees. The house of Dr. Yates, used as a 
mission-school in Suadia, is in ruins, but the inmates 
were all saved. The house of the late Consul 
Barker is entirely destroyed, the man who kept it 
narrowly escaping with his life. The Protestant 
Mission Chapel at Bitias forms a singular exception; 
not a stone of it has fallen, though the native pas- 
tor’s house and others around were levelled to the 
round. ‘ We areall safe al-hamd-u-lillah” (thanks 
e to God), said the pastor, when I inquired for his 
family. Not so, however, in other cases. Some 
families have lost two or three of their number, and 
several are dead in every village to the south as far 
as Seleucia. a 


Later accounts say that 1,600 dead bodie: 
were taken from the ruins of Antioch. - 
April 16th, 17th, and 18th, violent earth-— 


y 


destroying some houses, injuring several per- 
sons, but killing none. -_ 
A torrent of lava burst forth from Vesuvius, — 
on the night of April 24th, succeeding an un-— 
usual outpouring of flames and smoke, which 
had lasted for several] months. The eruption 
on the 25th was from the side of the cone, and 
the lava issued so suddenly and copiously as 
to overtake and destroy a number of persons - 
who had gathered to witness the spectacle of — 
the burning crater above. Two villages were 
also overwhelmed, and a large tract of coun- 
try, under cultivation, was laid desolate. The 
flow lasted between two or three days. Dur-— 
ing the eruption, a shower of fine black dust, — 
or iron-sand, fell all about Naples and the ad- 
jacent region, causing great annoyance to — 
people in the open air, who were almost suffo-— 
cated by it. The grains of sand were quite 
uniform in size, and would pass through a 
wire gauze, the apertures of which measured 
the =4%,th part of a square inch. A shower 
of stones, attended by an extraordinary quan- 
tity of the iron-sand, closed up the more strik- 
ing phenomenon of the eruption. The streets 
of Naples were filled with the dust to the | 
depth of several inches. A correspondent of 
the London Times writes, May 4th, as follows: — 
A short distance before one reaches Resina the — 
road turns sharp off to the left in the direction of — 
St. Ivrio, Sebastiano, and Massa, where the greatest 
amount of damage has been done. The road was 
still encumbered with ashes, and ton-loads were be- __ 
ing swept off the roofs. Looking right and left over 
this once fertile tract of land, I never saw asceneof | 
greater desolation. As far as the eye can search 
every thing ig withered, and the budding promise of. 
a rich harvest is reduced to what I might have taken ~~ 
in my hand and crumbled into dust. ‘Tall trees, 
poplars, and cypresses, and mulberry, instead of 
quivering in the gentle breeze, are rigid and immov- 
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able. Rows of festooned vines, ging: tone only 
last week of an abundant vintage of that elicious 
wine called Lachryme Christi, seem as if they had 
been decorated for the tomb—all are dead; while 
underneath, just peeping above the bed of ashes, 
ate beans and peas, and all the great variety of vege- 
tables which abound in the Naples market, utterly 
destroyed. The same scene of desolation extends 
all round the mountain, and many thousands who 
are grateful for the preservation of their lives and 
homes are reduced to absolute want. We saw many 
of these on the road or at the doors of their cottages, 
imploring help and declaring now with more than 
usual truthfulness that they were dying of hunger. 
Such is the sad spectacle which this once rich and 
lovely district presents as far as the bed of lava 
which cuts off further progress. St. Ivrio, St. Gior- 
io, and Cremano, through which we passed, have 
a narrow escape indeed. It is a favorite place 
of villeggiatura for the axespolttane, who have hand- 
some villas there, and the lava-stream stopped 
within half a mile of it. Judge what the apprehen- 
sion of the inhabitants must have been when they 
saw the river of fire coming down upon them and 
heard the crackling of the scori# as they rolled over 
and over and looked on the shrubs and trees writh- 
ing in their agony! On approaching the lava the 
spel flock around us like louests, each offering 
is services, and each anxious to earn a sous or two, 
We take a man from Resina, and under his guidance 
we cross the first stream, burning hot to the feet, 
and still emitting sulphurous cloudlets of smoke. 
“The hot lava,’’ says our guide, ‘‘is still running 
down slowly underneath. I take up some pieces, 
shining with all the colors of the rainbow ; but they 
are too hot to hold, andI throw them down, This 
was the stream which skirted St. Ivrio, and was flow- 
ing down toward Barra. Standing in the middle, I 
look up and down and see a mighty sheet coverin 
many acres of rich ground from which smoke is stil 
issuing from a hundred—nay, a thousand—fissures, 
Like huge pieces of coke ip ed one on the other are 
the component parts of that river. It has crossed 
the high-road, on which we descend from our fiery 
eminence very carefully, to the great_reliet of our 
feet, and then, accompanied by a multitude of the 
peasantry, we traverse the interval between this 
sheet of lava and that which destroyed portions of 
San Sebastiano and Massa. Weclimb up, as best we 
ean, over the scorie full twenty or thirty feet, until 
we arrive at the summit of the stream—nay, ocean. 
I tread on fragments of houses, intermingled with 
the eee eey ly painted fragments of houses not 
long since the abodes of happy, thriving families. 
How fiercely burns the lava beneath our fect ; how 
the heat shimmers all around us; and how insuffer- 
‘ably strong is the sulphurous odor of the vapor! It 
takes a long time to walk across this fiery sheet be- 
fore we arrive at Massa, where the same scene of de- 
struction is repeated. A church has been miracu- 
lously preserved here also, but all the houses near- 
est to the lava have been thrown down, broken into 
a hundred fragments, and intermingled with the 
scorie. The squalid poverty of these two townships 
it would be difficult to describe, for portions of each 
remain. Some have lost their dwellings, many their 
land; all have lost their industrial occupation and 
the promised produce of the season. ‘ No lives 
were lost in San Sebastiano,”’ says our guide, ‘‘ and 
only two in Massa, but full a hundred on various 
parts of the mountain; my eldest son was one. He 
was at the Hermitage on Thursday night, when a 
carriage with five persons drove up. ire recom- 
mended them not to proceed further, but they in- 
sisted, and he was over-persuaded to accompany 
them. All were lost.’ , 


Rey. Titus Coan sends to the American 
Journal of Science a graphic description of 
the great outburst of Mauna Loa (Hawaii), 
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on the night of the 10th of August, when a 
grand and lofty pillar of light, supposed to 
be. 2,000 feet high, showed itself over the great 
terminal crater. Mr. Coan says, under date 
of August 27th: 


On the evening of the 13th we had the first perfect 
view from Hilo. The illuminated cloud of steam 
and gases, which hung over the crater, sometimes 
rose in a well-defined vertical column to a great 
height, and then the higher portion would expand 
forming an inverted cone; again it seemed lighted 
up above the mountain, and spread out like an um- 
brella over the crater, The changes of form, the 
expansion, contraction, and convolutions of the illu- 
minated pile, could be distinctly marked, and also 
the rapid variations in brilliancy dependent on the 

eater or less intensity of the fiery lavas in the abyss 

elow. It is now seventeen days since we first saw 
the gn, and still the great furnace is in full 
blast. ‘The action is, evidently, intense. Of all the 
demonstrations made in this vast caldron on the 
summit of the mountain since our residence in Hilo, 
none have equalled this in magnitude, in vehemence, 
and in duration. As yet it is confined to the deep 
crater; and we know not whether the terrific forces 
now raging in this abyss will rend the walls of the 
mountain, and let out a flow of lavas to the sea, or 
spend their fury within the recesses of the moun- 
tain. Ten thousand feet below the summit fires is 
Kilauea. This crater has also been very active of 
late. The south lake has long been filled, and it has 
overflowed many times, sending off broad streams 
of incandescent lava, filling up the great basin of 
1868, elevating the southern portion of Kilauea, rais- 
ing cones that puff and screech, and throw out vapor, 
hot gases, and sulphur. The present activity looks 
like some kind of sympathy with the summit fur- 
nace. Along the shore, 4,000 feet below Kilauea, 
there was, on the 28d instant, a tidal wave. It oc- 
curred at 1 P. M. coe acalm. The sea in our bay 
rose silently and rapidly, like an incoming tide, to 
the height of four feet two inches. In about six 
minutes it had subsided to a low point, and had re- 
turned again to the height of three feet. Quickly 
and quietly it retired again; and thus in the space 
of 14 hour it made fourteen oscillations, each suc- 
ceeding one growing fainter, until the sea returned 
to its normal condition. We had no earthquake at 
thetime. We have had occasional slight earthquakes 
of late, but no severe ones. 


A correspondent of the Pacifie Commercial 
Advertiser, who ascended Mauna to the place 
of eruption, thus describes the sight: 


Flowing down the sides of the symmetrical cone, 
that the falling stream of lava was rapidly forming, 
were many bright rivers of liquid light that, sereade 
ing as they flowed away, and crossing and recrossing 
in a tangle of bright lines, formed a lake of rivulets 
that, ever widening, mingling, spreading, and inter- 
lacing, presented a unique and beautiful appearance. 
On the extreme right-hand verge of this lower basin, 
detached pools of fire. showed that, while a dark 
crust was forming on the surface beneath, the entire 
area of the basin was overflowed by the melted lava. 
We watched steadily the grand fountain playing be- 
fore us, and called frequently to each other to note 
when some tall jet, rising far above the head of the 
main stream, would carry with it immense masses 
of white-hot glowing rock, which, as they fell and 
struck upon the black surface of the cooling lava, 
burst like meteors ina summer sky. As soon as we 
had reached the summit level of the mountain, we 
heard the muffled roar of. the long-pent-up gases a8 
they rushed out of the opening which their force had 
rent it the basin’s solid bed. And, now that we were 
in full view of the grand display, our ears were filled 
with the mighty sound, as of a heavy surf booming 
in upon a level shore, while ever and anon a mingled 
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crash and break of sound would call to mind the 
heavy rush of ponderous waves against the rocky 
cliffs that girt Hawaii. At night the jet looked loftier 
and, gazing intently into the fiery column witha good 
glass that we had, we could see the limpid sparkling 
upward jet rising with tremendous force from out an 
incandescent lake. _ Following up the glowing stream, 
we saw it arch itself and Eta? over as it were in one 
broad beautiful cascade. hile the ascending stream 
was almost silvery in its intense brightness, the fall- 
ing sheet was slightly dulled by cooling, and thus 
the two were ever rising, falling, shooting up in brill- 
iant jets, and showering down with mingled dashes 
of bright light and shooting spray, while in the lake 
out of which rose the fountain, and into which fell 
the fiery masses, danced and played a thousand 
mimic waves, and fiery foam swirled round and 
round. Upon its surface danced myriad jets and 
bubbles, and from its edge flowed out the rivulets 
of lava, that in a tangled maze of lines covered all 
the lake. 


EASTBURN, Right Rev. Mantoy, D. D., 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Massachusetts, born in England, February 9, 
1801; died in Boston, Mass., September 12, 
1872. He came with his parents to the United 
States in his childhood, and entered Columbia 
College in his thirteenth year, whence he grad- 
uated in 1817. He entered the General Prot- 
estant Episcopal Theological Seminary in New 
York soon after leaving college, and passed 
through the usual three years’ course, distin- 
guished for the thoroughness and accuracy 
of his scholarship. He was ordained priest 
in 1822, and for five years officiated as assist- 
ant minister in Christ Church, New York, 
whence, in 1827, he was called to become rec- 
tor of the Church of the Ascension. For fif- 
teen years he continued in this rectorship, 
greatly beloved by his people, and constantly 
growing in intellectual power and moral influ- 
ence. Near the close of 1842 he was conse- 
crated Assistant-Bishop of the Diocese of Mas- 
sachusetts, then embracing also Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island; and in Febru- 
ary, 1843, on the death of the venerable Bishop 
Griswold, became bishop of the diocese. He 
came to the bishopric in a trying time. The 
Oxford Tract party were endeavoring, as they 
and their successors, the Ritualists, have been 
ever since, to lead the Protestant Episcopal 
Church toward Rome. On the other side, 
the leaven was already working which, a little 
later, in the ‘ Essays and Reviews,” permeated 
so large a portion of the Anglican Church, and 
seemed ready to affect the American church. 
Against the inroads of both these views Bishop 
Eastburn stood firm in opposition, and that, 
when to be courageous and firm cost him 
friends, influence, and popularity; but he re- 
mained steadfast, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing, in his diocese, that neither gained any 
considerable foothold. The bishop was thor- 
oughly courteous and cordial in his intercourse 
with other denominations. In private life, he 
joined to the many fascinating qualities which 
rendered him ever welcome in society, the ten- 
derest of hearts, the most thoughtful consider- 
ateness, and the most genuine and manly per- 
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sonal piety. Bishop Eastburn’s published works _ 
were: ‘‘Four Lectures on Hebréw, Latin, and 
English Poetry,” delivered before the New | 
York Athenswum, and published in 1825; a 
portion of a volume of ‘“‘ Essays and Disserta- 
tions on Biblical Literature,” published in 
1829; ‘* Lectures on the Epistles to the Philip- 
pians,” 1833; ‘Oration at the Semi-Centennial 
Anniversary of Columbia College,” 1837; an 
numerous sermons and pastoral charges since, 
He also edited, with notes, “‘ Thornton’s Fam- 
ily Prayers.” His property was bequeathed 
to benevolent objects; especially to Domestic 
Missions in Massachusetts, to the endowment 
of the Episcopal Theological School at Cam. 
bridge, and to the American Bible Society. _ 
EASTERN CHURCHES. The Bulgarian 
question, which has been agitating the Greek 
Church for so many years, reached a crisis in 
1872. A new conflict between the Bulgarians 
and the patriarchate arose, at the festival o 
Epiphany, 1872, when three Bulgarian bishops, 
in order to show their independence, celebrated 
mass, in spite of the prohibition of the Patri- 
arch, in the Bulgarian Church of Constanti- 
nople. The Patriarch, on the next day, made 
a full report of this occurrence to the Turkish 
Government, which exiled the three bishops. 
He also called a meeting of the National Coun- 
cil, to which he explained the facts in the case, — 
and read the report. The Council resolved to 
publish a proclamation to the nation, and to dis- 
tribute it all over the country. The Bulgarians 
were not agreed as to the best course to adopt. 
The party of “ Young Bulgarians’’ insisted on _ 
the immediate rupture of all negotiations with 
the patriarchate, and applied to the Porte for 
the appointment of a Bulgarian Exarch. The 
moderate party lamented the acts of the three 
bishops, and demanded the continuation of the - 
negotiations with the Patriarch. The Turkish 
Government was, however, soon prevailed 
upon once more to take sides with the Bulga- __ 
rians. On February 24, 1872, a decree of the — 
Grand-Vizier proclaimed that the Government, 
in view of the efforts of the patriarchate to — 
bring on a split between the Greek and Bul- 
garian population which the Porte had endeay- 
ored to prevent, would now establish the Bulga- 
rian Exarchate in accordance with the imperial — 
firman. The responsibility for this measure | 
would wholly rest with the patriarchate, by 
which it had been provoked. Three prelates — 
were recommended for the position: Passios, 
Anthimos, Metropolitan of Widdin, and Hila- 
rion, Bishop of Toolcha. The Bulgarian Coun- 
cil elected Hilarion; but his election was not — 
confirmed, as the Patriarch would not.admitto 
the dignity of Exarch a priest who had re- 2 || 
peatedly been censured for his liberal opin- — 
ions, and had been twice excommunicated. It 5] 
was then decided to elect the more moderate — 
Metropolitan, Anthimos, of Widdin, The new 
Exarch had received his theological education — 
in the seminary of the South Russian island 
of Chalka, and subsequently in Moscow. He 
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had then been for several years a teacher at 
the Seminary of Chalka, and in 1861 had been 
appointed Metropolitan of Shumla; but as the 
Bulgarians, even at that time, were unwilling 
to recognize the bishops appointed by the 
Patriarch, he had not entered upon the ad- 
ministration of his diocese. In 1867 he was 
elected Metropolitan of Widdin, and fully sup- 
ported the movement for the establishment of 
the National Bulgarian Church. After being 
elected Exarch, Anthimos at once made strenu- 
ous efforts to bring about an understanding with 
the Patriarch. The latter replied that he would 
give a respite of forty days, after the lapse of 
which the Exarch must return to the orthodox 
Ohurch, and during which he must abstain 
from exercising any episcopal function, under 

enalty of the censures of the Church. The 
Exarch, indeed, abstained for a time from all 
ecclesiastical functions, although the Passover 
of the Greek Church took place within this 
period. But, in the latter part of May, he yield- 
ed to the pressure brought upon him by the 
leaders of the national Bulgarian party, and 
solemnly released the three excommunicated 
Bulgarian bishops from the excommunication. 
This induced the Patriarch to convoke a meet- 
ing of his synod and of prominent laymen, 
which declared the negotiations with the Bul- 
garians to be at an end, and Anthimos to have 
incurred the canonical censures. On the other 
side, the Exarch, on May 24th, left out in the 
liturgy the prescribed mention of the Patri- 
arch, and substituted for it the words “the 
orthodox episcopate,’ which immediately 
called forth the reading of a pastoral letter by 
the Patriarch, excommunicating Anthimos, and 
pronouncing the great anathema against the 
three Bulgarian bishops. Notwithstanding 
these measures, the Bulgarian Church consoli- 
dated itself more and more. The Exarch soon 
consecrated a new bishop, and at Wodina, in 
Macedonia, the Bulgarians expelled the Greek 
bishop, and declared that, in accordance with 
Art, X. of the firman establishing the Bulga- 
rian Exarchate (by which article it is provided 
that two-thirds of the inhabitants of a diocese 
have the power of demanding the connection 
of the diocese with the exarchate), they would 
join the Bulgarian Church. On September 
10th, the “‘ Great Synod” of the Church met in 
Constantinople. All the patriarchs and twen- 
ty-five archbishops and bishops were present. 
The Synod soon declared ‘‘phyletism,” that is, 
the distinction of races and nationalities within 
the Church of God, as contrary to the doctrine 
of the Gospel and of the Fathers, and excluded 
six Bulgarian bishops, and all connected with 
the exarchate, from the Church. All the 
bishops signed the decree except the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, who left the Synod before its 
close, and was, therefore, insulted by the Greek 
population of Smyrna, in Asia Minor, who, 
received him with shouts of “ Traitor!” “‘ Mus- 
covite!” etc. The following is a liberal trans- 
lation of the decree of excommunication, which 
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will forever remain an important document in 
the annals of the Greek Church : 


Decree of the Holy and Grand Council, assembled 
at Constantinople in the month of December, in the 
year of grace 1872. The Apostle Paul has com- 
manded us to take heed to ourselves and to all the 
flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made us over- 
seers, to govern the Church of God, which He hath 
purchased with His own blood; and has at the same 
time predicted that grievous wolves shall enter 
among us, not sparing the flock, and that of our own 
selves shall men arise speaking perverse things to 
draw away disciples after them; and he has warned 
us to beware of such. We have learned with aston- 
ishment and pain that such men have lately appeared 
among the Bulgarian people within the jurisdiction 
of the Holy Gcumenical Throne. They have dared 
to introduce into the Church the idea of phyletism, 
or the National Church, which is of the temporal life, 
and have established, in contempt of the sacred’ can- 
on, an unauthorized and unprecedented Church As- 
sembly, based upon the principle of the difference 
of races. Being inspired in accordance with our 
duty, y zeal for God and the wish to protect the 
pious Bulgarian people against the spread of the 
evil, we have met in the name of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Having first be bat from the depths of 
our hearts the grace of the Father of light, and con- 
sulted the Gospel of Christ, in which all treasures 
of wisdom are hidden, and having examined the 
principles of phyletism with reference to the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel and the temporal constitution of 
the Church of God, we have found it not only for- 
eign, but in enmity to them, and have perceived that 
the unlawful acts committed by the aforesaid phyle- 
tismal assembly, as they were severally recited to us, 
are one and all condemned. 

Therefore, in view of the sacred canons, whose 
rulings are hereby confirmed in their whole compass ; 
in view of the teachings of the apostles, through 
whom the Holy Ghost has spoken; in view of the 
decrees of the seven (Ecumenical Councils, and of 
all the local councils; in view of the definitions of 
the Fathers of the Church, we ordain as follows: 
AnrtiotE I. We censure, condemn, and declare con- 
trary to the teachings of the Gospel and the sacred 
canons of the holy Fathers, the doctrine of phyle- 
tism, or of the difference of races and national di- 
versity in the bosom of the Church of Christ. Arr. 
II. We declare the adherents of phyletism, who 
have had the boldness to set up an unlawful, unpre- 
cedented Church assembly upon such a principle, to 
be foreign and absolutely schismatic, to the only 
holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. There are, 
and remain, therefore, schismatic and foreign to the 
orthodox Church, the following lawless men who 
have, of their own free-will, separated themselves 
from it, namely: Hilarion, ex-Bishop of Makariopo- 
lis: Panaretes, ex-Metropolitan of Philippopolis ; 
Hilarion, ex-Bishop of Sosha; Anthimos, ex-Met- 
ropolitan of Widdin ; Dorotheos, ex-Metropolitan of 
Sophia; Partheonios, ex-Metropolitan of Nyssava; 
Gennadios, ex-Metropolitan of Melissa, before de- 
posed and excommunicated ; together with.all who 

ave been ordained by them to be archbishops 
priests, and deacons; all persons, spiritual an 
worldly, who are in communion with them; all who 
act in codperation with them; and all who accept as 
lawful and canonical their unholy blessings and cere- 
monies of worship. While we pronounce this syn- 
odal decision, we ig to the God of mercy, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the head and founder of our faith, 
that He will preserve His holy Church from all dan- 
gerous new doctines, and that He will keep it pure, 
spotless, and fast on the foundations of the apostles 
and the prophets. We pray Him to grant the grace 
of repentance to those who have separated themselves 
from her, and have founded their unauthorized 
Church assembly upon the principles of phyletism, 
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ome day nullify their acts, and re- 
i dig to the Tnly holy, Catholic, ae Apostolic C hurch, 
in order, with all the orthodox, to praise God, who 
came upon the earth to bring peace and good-will to 
allmen. He itis whom we shall honor and worship 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, to the end of 
time. Amen. 

The decree is signed by his Grace the Gicu- 
menical Patriarch and the three former Patri- 
archs of Constantinople, the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, the Patriarch of Antioch, the 
Archbishop of Cyprus, and by twenty-five 
metropolitans and bishops. The refusal of 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem to sign the decree 
was not approved by his clergy, for the pro- 
vincial Synod of Jerusalem not only indorsed 
the excommunication of the Bulgarians, but 
demanded the deposition of their Patriarch, 
who was looked upon as a schismatic. In 
November, the Patriarch of Constantinople 
prevailed upon the Turkish Government to 
ask the Bulgarian Exarchate to make proposi- 
tions with regard to a change in the clerical 
dress of the Bulgarian clergy, so as to distin- 
guish them from those in ecclesiastical com- 
munion with the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
The Exarch was afraid that the abandonment 
of a dress which the mass of the people looked 
upon as an integral part of the clerical dignity 
might be injurious to the interests of the Bul- 
garian Church, and he therefore refused to 
make the demanded proposition. 

The Russians have of late gained consider- 
able influence among the monks of Mount 
Athos. These monks number about 6,000, in 
21 convents, who devote themselves to reli- 
gious exercises and horticulture and agricul- 
ture. Russia has long been in the habit of 
sending popes to Athos, with rich presents, 
but the Russians have thus far willingly sub- 
mitted to all the regulations of the Greek 
monks. Of late, attention has been called to 
the fact that gradually the number of Russian 
monks has become so large that they have 
now a majority in two monasteries. 

The foreign missions of the Russian State 
Church in China, Japan, and other countries, 
are thus briefly stated: The Peikwan, or pres- 
ent ecclesiastical mission of the Church in Pe- 
king, occupies the site of a Buddhist temple, 
granted to Russian captives who were brought 
to Peking in 1685. A few years later, the 
church on this site—a part of the original tem- 
ple—was consecrated. It was repaired in 
1734, when a cupola, surmounted by a cross, 
was erected in the middle of the church: In 
1827 the structure, which had fallen to ruins, 
was rebuilt on the old site, which, according 
to the Russian custom, could not be surren- 
dered. The houses of the ecclesiastics, togeth- 
er with the legation, were rebuilt in 1865, and 
during the last year the schools were erected. 
The Archimandrite Palladius, now absent in 
Mantchooria, in the service of the Geographical 
Society of St. Petersburg, who have placed 
ample means of exploration at his command, 
is said to be a most active and amiable man. 
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He has published a number of phrase-books, 

which have been of great service to Russian 4 
merchants in their intercourse with the Chi- 
nese. His report of the Tien-Tsin massacre 
was forwarded to the Synod of his Chureh, 
and published. The works produced by mem 
bers of the mission show their extensive ac- 
quaintance with the Chinese language and lit. 
erature. There are two schools connectec 
with the Mission, one of boys, with about forty 
pupils, another of girls, which numbers thirty, 
The latter was begun eight years ago, and i 
presided over by a Chinese matron. The ob 
ject of the mission, according to the directio1 
of the Synod, is mainly the maintenance of 
Ohristianity among those already known as 
Christians. Chinese converts are receive 

with great caution. The number annually 
added to the Greek Church in Peking vari 
from ten to forty. The entire number of 
Russo-Chinese Christians in and around Pe- 
king is estimated at 500. The only station 
outside of Peking is at Tung-ting-an, 100 li 
distant. This community was founded by 
Father Isaiah, in 1865. A large portion of the 
village expressed the wish to adopt Christian- 
ity, and the little church there has seventy-five 
members. The church was built from funds 
furnished by the merchants in Kiakhta. Close 
by it is a palace and the great Lamasery, with 
its 3,000 lamas, and the celebrated figure of 
Buddha, seventy-five feet high. At Peking, 
the Russians have ever occupied one of the 
more honorable among the eight banners under 
which the city is divided. In the prosperous 
days of the empire, imperial bounty was lay- 
ishly bestowed upon them. Wasteful state 
expenditure, however, has reduced the means 
from which they were once supplied. In Ja-— 
pan, the Greek Church has also, during the 
past year, established a mission much after 
the same style as that at Peking. It is pro- 
vided with one archimandrite and three 
priests. Nor in Persia have the interests of 
the Greek Church been overlooked. It is, 
however, only of late years that it has had 
much success. Quite recently a missionary 
society has been established in Moscow, with 
auxiliaries in most of the provinces. Its ob- 
ject is to educate missionaries, and collect 
funds for their support. Its president is Ino- 
centius, former Bishop of Kamtchatka, who is _ 
said to have been the means of converting 
40,000 heathen. There are many mission- 

stations planted in different parts of the em- 
pire, including the Caucasus and Siberia. The 
number of converts, in 1869, was estimated at 
more than 18,000. 

The idea of a closer connection with the 

episcopal Churches of Western Europe and — 
America is evidently making remarkable prog- _ 
ress. The following letters, called forth bya — 
resolution of the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United | 
States, show that the present Patriarch of | 
Constantinople and the President of the Holy 
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Synod of Greece heartily approve of this inter- 
communion movement : 


Anthimus, by the Grace of God Archbishop of Con- 
stantinople, New Rome, and Eeumenwal Fatri- 
arch: 

whe To the Reverend Charles R. Hale, Rector of St. 
John’s Church, Auburn, New York, Secretary of 
the Committee, etc., Greeting in the Lord: 

We received with pleasure your letter, with the 
resolution of the General Convention of the Church 
in the United States of America, and for the pious 
sentiments expressed through you toward our most 
Holy Gicumenical Throne rendering you no ordinary 
thanks, we offer praise to God, the Author of peace, 
that of His boundless love and goodness-He hath 
deigned to smooth for us the way toward a nearer 
approach of our two Churches, a matter which first 
began to be agitated three years since, during the 

atriarchate of our revered predecessor, Gregory 

-, Who so well arranged for the administration of 
holy rites at the burial of the dead of your commun- 
ion, and lately made more plain, through the mani- 
festations of brotherly kindness toward the Most 
Reverend the Archbishop of Syra, in his recent visit 
to England. 

‘Now, when the base designs of evil-minded men 
surrounding the Church of God do not cease, on ev- 
ery side, to hurl against her the poisonous darts of 
unbelief, it seems to us that the present is the fitting 
time to quench, by mutual concession, the feelings 
of division of the Churches, one from the other, 
which have till now held sway—for reasons known 
only to the Lord—on account of dogmatic difference ; 
and that we should hold out friendly hands, in order 
to join together, by the help of the Almighty, what 
have been separated, and to fulfil the words of our 
Saviour which He spake, calling tee His heavenly 
Father just before His willing death, ‘‘ That all may 
_ be one.””—St. John, xvii. 21. 

Announce, then, these things, and bring them be- 
fore the right reverend bishops, and the others, 
clergy and laity, composing the Synod of the Angli- 
ean Church in America, and be an interpreter of our 
desires for mutual conference through writing, and 
that we shall not cease, so far as in us lies, to 
strengthen and draw closer, by a nearer fellowship, 
the holy bond of love, for we are persuaded that 
thus, and by evangelical love toward each other, we 
shall come, by the gift of God, to the God-wrought 
miracle of the unity of the Churches. 

Since toward the original and archetype of our 
Orthodox Eastern Church your Church has shown a 
reverence beyond all other, we also, heartily loving 
it, give to its reverend members, as also to you, be- 
loved, our prayers, and bless you with both our 

hands, invoking the best and saving blessings from 

God, the Giver of all good, whose grace and bound- 

less mercy be with you. 


September 9-21, 1872. 


> [The Patriarch] of Constantinople, your fer- 
vent well-wisher in Christ. 


ATHEN! tember 20, 1872. 
Reverend Charles {R.| Hales” 
el We received with pleasure yours of the 24th of 
October, of the year past, in which we read with joy 
the resolutions of the most reverend of the American 
Church concerning their hearty desire for fellowship, 


in a spirit of Christian love, with the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church of Christ. 


, This desire and the prayer of the Episcopal Church 
in America have been harbingers of unspeakable 
joy to m aged soul, in these last days at least of 
my life, beholding from afar the rising hope of a 
coming, prayed for, brotherly drawing near and re- 
union of the Churches of Christ, to the glory of the 
Lord whom the Gospel declares to us, our Saviour 
Christ, the unity of His holy Church. 

The heart of every true Christian is rent at the 
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distressing sight of the present religious separation 
and dissension, and, sometimes, even the enmity of 
Christians, in the world of ideas and of the spirit in 
which all ought to make up again one loving flock, 
tended invisibly by the one Good Shepherd. 

It is high time, then, that we all agree together in 
this, that it is altogether an unchristidn and an un- 
worthy thing that Christians should, in the name of 
Christ Himself, slander, hate, and persecute one an- 
other. It is time that, leaving to the world, and to 
its rulers, hates, passions, and manifold divisions 
and differences, in the supernatural dominion of the 
kingdom of Christ, we should be inspired by His 
Holy Spirit alone, all of us perfecting in variety a 
spiritual unity. Fortunately, no one can charge the 
Eastern Church with being a deserter ard a rene- 
gade from these cardinal principles of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. By almost all falsely accused, at times per- 
secuted, and often treated with utter unfairness, to 
no one has she in an anti-Christian, brother-hating 
spirit returned the like, but from the first she con- 
tinues holding up supplicating hands to God in be- 
half of those who persecute and oppress her, 

Sorrowful so often as, for the satety of the divine 
paper of the Saviour, she is compelled to take in 

er hands the scourge to drive out of the temple 
those making ‘‘the house of God an house of mer- 
chandise,’”’ with gladness she offers most heartily 
her right hand to all desiring her spiritual fellow- 


ship. 

N ever seeking any worldly advantages, pursuing 
no devious or hidden political or national aim, lean- 
ing upon no earthly eep Pant, but being the pure, 
spiritual fellowship of the faithful wherever they 
muy be, the Eastern Orthodox Church is neither 
Greek, nor Russian, nor Greco-Russ, nor Russo- 
Greek, as in your letter it is characterized, as I 
would it had not been, but one holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Chureh, binding together, and at the same 
time, raising up, all nations and all peoples into a 
Hebb unity above all distinctions of race. In 
this, reverend sir, consists the unity of the Eastern 
Church, manifold in its members, it is one in its co- 
hesive force and life-giving spirit. 

Unity, then, and union with the Orthodox Church 
is not a fusion or a taking away of the natural and 
ethical diversity inwrought by God, it is not a slav- 
ish subjection of some to others ; it is not a despotic 
raising up or a tyrannical levelling of national pecu- 
liarities and differences, but a certain brotherly, har- 
monious binding together of spirit, manifested 
through a common creed, voluntarily accepted, of 
the fundamentals of the faith, which the Divine 
Scriptures, the Apostolic tradition, and the Cicu- 
menical Councils of the undivided Chureh, have de- 
fined for us. 

Those who, in all Places, are thus bound one to 
another, realize the “one, holy, Catholic and Apos- 
tolic”? Orthodox Church. ‘But that Church, proceed- 
ing on the universal and eternal principles of Chris- 
tian love, does not, by any means, being asked, deny 
even to those not thus realizing her Catholic integ- 
tity, her fraternal anxiety for Christian love, and 
the Christian performance of those fraternal offices 
to which our human nature gives a claim. In the 
Orthodox Church, to every one that asketh shall be 
given; to him that knocketh, it shall be opened. 

Acquainting you, reverend sir, and the Right 
Reverend Bishops of the Church in America, of 
these things, in all love, and with the best hopes, I 
pray the All-wise and All-good God to pour out 
upon you, and upon the whole nation of the United 
States, His blessings, giving to you all brotherly 
gevcting in the Lord, I remain, in the Lord, your 
ervent well-wisher, 

ela THEOPHILUS, of Athens, 
President of the Holy Synod. 


A work published by Prince Gagarin, 4 
member of the Order of Jesuits, on ‘‘ The Rus- 
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sian Olergy,” contains the following statistical 
information on the priests, deacons, and clerks 
of the State Church of Russia: 


The number of parishes in Russia is given as 36,000, 
and the aggregate of the incomes of the clergy is sup- 
posed to be aBout $23,500,000, of which the national 
treasury contributes about $3,000,000; ‘* houses and 
properties belonging to paris hes” yield $500,000, and 
tie rest arises from the ‘‘ contributions of the parish- 
ioners.”? The average income of the clergy of each par- 
ish amounts, therefore, to about $650. Of this the 

riest gets half, the deacon a quarter, and the remain- 
ie goes to the ‘‘ two clerks”? dischurging the duties 
of sacristan, beadle, rjnger, lector, etc.—that is to say, 
in parishes which are fully officered. As many dis- 
tricts, however, do not enjoy diaconal ministration, 
the average income of a parish priest, arising from 
the sources which have been mentioned, may be 
fixed at about $400. In addition to this, he derives 
from the share of land assigned to him an income, 
- which, in a fertile district, may rise as high as $200 
a year, and he receives from his parishioners a 
‘‘ species of tithe paid in kind,’’ the value of which 
varies according to the locality. The deacons of 
Russia are 12,444 in number, and these cost the 
country (at about $160 a head) $2,000,000, besides 
the ns of lands allotted to them. Next to the 
deacons come the ‘63,421 clerks, who discharge 
the duties of readers, chanters, sacristans, beadles, 
and ringers. They form pect of the clergy, take 
part of the perquisites, and, further, are enrolled in 
the caste.’? There are generally two in each parish, 
and “‘their maintenance costs $3,000,000, or about 
$50 per head. Each has, besides, four hectares to 
cultivate, and creates resources from cows, pigs, 
and poultry kitchen-garden, etc. Sometimes the 
follow a trade, as that of a glazier, bookbinder, ete.” 
One of the most essential accomplishments is the 
faculty of reading fast, for “‘the Eastern Liturgy is 
extremely long, and, if the reader read in an intelli- 
gible manner, the whole day would be passed in 
ebureh.” Accordingly, the reader hurries on at 
such a pace that it is impossible to understand any 
thing. Sometimes, indeed, ‘tin order to proceed 
still faster, two read, at the same time, different 
parts.” Father Gagarin suggests that the offices 
should be abridged, in which case one clerk would be 
sufficient, whe might be ‘‘a layman of good life and 
manners.” At present ‘‘ the 63,000 families of these 
elerks form the great majority of the caste,’ and a 
serious obstacle to many of the attempts to reform 
it. 

EATON, Rey. Georce Wasurneron, D. D., 
LL. D., an eminent college president, professor, 
and pulpit orator, born near Huntingdon, Pa., 
July 3, 1804; died at Hamilton, Madison Coun- 
ty, N. Y., August 3, 1872. His parents re- 
moved to Ohio in his youth, and he entered 
Union College from Delaware, Ohio, gradu- 
ated in 1829, and was immediately appointed 
a tutor in Union College. In 1831 he was 
elected Professor of Languages in Georgetown 
College, Ky., and in 1833, Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Hamilton 
Literary and Theological Institution (now 
Madison University). Subsequently he filled 
the professorships of Ecclesiastical and Civil 
History, and, after the death of Dr. Nathaniel 
Kendrick, that of Systematic Theology. In 
1855 he succeeded Dr, Taylor as president of 
Madison University, the new title which, as 
the result of years of struggle and conflict, had 
been given ‘by the State, to the Collegiate In- 
stitution which for thirty years had been 
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known as the “ Hamilton Literary and Theo- — 
logical Institution.” The university had re- 
ceived a considerable, though insufficient en- — 
dowment, and its officers were determined to | 
make the most of their scanty resources, — 
President Eaton, besides giving instruction in 
the collegiate department, and bestowing what 
attention he could to the finances of the young 
university, also retained his professorship, 
though without salary in the Theological Sem- 
inary. He had already a wide reputation as 
a pulpit orator, and in the hope of aiding the 
University, for which all his sympathies were 
enlisted, he accepted many invitations to 
preach in the large cities. These multifarious 
labors proved too muck for even his stalwart 
frame and fine constitution, and in 1867 he 
found himself compelled to resign the presi- 
dency of the university, and go abroad for his 
health. He still retained his professorship in 
the Theological Seminary, to which he returned 
the next year with greatly-improved health. 
His whole term of service in the university 
and Theological Seminary was thirty-nine 
years. Though a graceful and eloquent writer, 
Dr. Eaton has left but few published evidences 
of his ability. He was a frequent and always 
welcome contributor to the religious periodi- 
cals and reviews of his denomination; but, 
aside from these contributions, there are only __ 
some sermons, orations, occasional addresses, 
and pamphlets, in existence from his pen. 
Union College conferred on him the honorary 
degree of D. D. in 1844. 

ECUADOR (Reptsiica pet Eovapor), an — 
independent state of South America, com-— 
prised between latitude 1° 23’ north, and 5° — 
80’ south, and longitude 70° 15’ and 81° 30’ 
west. It is bounded north by the Pacific © 
Ocean, the United States of Colombia, and 
Brazil, east by the empire just named, south 
by Peru, and west by the Pacific. The area — 
of the republic is estimated at from 2,130,000 — 
to 2,182,355 square miles’; and the population — 
in 1866 was 1,308,082, of which number 200,- 
000 were aboriginals in a wild state. There | 
are, perhaps, 700,000 whites in Ecuador, for | 
the most part descendants of the early Spanish |_| 
settlers; the remainder of the population being 
made up of mestizos, negroes, and Indians. 

The capital, Quito, has a population of 78,000 — 
inhabitants. President, Dr. 8. Garcia Mo- 
reno; Minister of the Interior, and of Foreign 
Affairs, F. Leon, who is also Vice-President 
of the Repnblic according to the constitution 
of 1869; Minister of War and the Navy, Gen- 
eral S. Darquea; Minister of Finances, F. J. 
Equiguren ; Governor of Guayaquil, V. de San- 
tistevan; Archbishop of Quito, Dr. T. I. Checa. 

The value of the exports in 1871 was $3,045,- 
684 American gold, divided as follows: Cacao, 
$1,707,400; India-rubber, $693,876; hats (so- 
called Panama hats), $74,256; quinine, $92,-~ 
102 ; and cotton, $30,816. In 1871 there 
were exported 1,700 quintals of cundurango. 
Little is known of the exact total value of the 
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imports; the value of the merchandise im- 

orted from Great Britain in 1870 was $285,040. 
Dearly one-half of the revenue is generally 
derived from the customs. The receipts in 
1870 amounted to $1,451,096; and the ex- 
penditure to $1,119,737. The customs receipts 
were as follows: In 1865, $417,697; 1866, 
$560,916; 1867, $565,882; 1868, $567,193 ; 
1869, $663,356; 1870, $1,037,247; 1871, $1,- 
097,151. According to official returns, the 
national revenue for the first half of 1872 
amounted to $1,510,072; and the expenditure 
was $1,446,787. 

The army consists of 1,500 men. 

At the beginning of the year, the press con- 
tinued to be occupied in a warm discussion on 
the new tariff law promulgated in November, 
1871, and to take effect from January 1, 1872; 
by virtue of this law, enormous duties were 
laid upon some of the most indispensable arti- 
cles imported from foreign countries. They 
were imposts which in a manufacturing coun- 
try would be equivalent to absolute prohibition. 
All articles required for agriculture and edu- 
cation are, however, admitted free of duty ; 
while fire-arms, and every species of warlike 

instruments and commodities, are prohibited. 
It was generally supposed that fiscally, eco- 
’ nomically, and commercially, this new law 
would prove to be a failure. The wharves and 
streets of Guayaquil-were lumbered with im- 
mense quantities of goods introduced in anti- 
cipation of the new law. The merchants of 
Guayaquil represented to the Government the 
necessity of an increase in the number of cus- 
tom-house employés in the port of Guayaquil, 
in order to have a more speedy dispatch of 
the enormous quantity of goods existing in 
the warehouses. 

The Banco Hipotecario, established in the 
course of the preceding year, was to com- 
mence business March 7, 1872, with a, capital 
of $500,000, and was expected to be fruitful 
in good results to the agricultural community 
of the country. 

In pursuance of a decree bearing date Jan- 
uary, 1872, the publication and introduction 
of books, pamphlets, prints, etc., offensive to 
religion and good morals, are prohibited; and 
all persons found with such objects on sale 
shall be treated as smugglers. 

_ The advantages of the Guayaquil Normal 
Hea were to be extended to Indian chil- 
ren. 

; The Government declared that all coal-mines 
discovered on the coast of the province of 
Guayaquil should be considered as national 
property. The Governor of the province of 
Pichincha was ordered to take measures to 
impede the introduction of traders into the 
eastern provinces, in order to prevent the 
frauds and disorders occasioned by their taking 
advantage of the ignorance and simplicity of 
the aborigines. The directors of the gas com- 
pany were allowed to introduce, free, tubes 
and other utensils required for the extension 
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of gas to the suburbs of Guayaquil. An earth- 
quake was felt at Guayaquil, January 23d. — 

The Government directed that as soon as 
500 quintals of cacao were collected on account 
of diezmos (tithes), they should be shipped to 
Europe and sold on account of the nation. 

Messrs. Raimundo de Pieger and A. Jones 
made a proposal to the Government to provide 
the city of Guayaquil with good drinking water, 
bringing it from the river by means of ma- 
chinery, and establishing fountains of filtered 
water in the Malecon, the Cathedral Square, 
and others, of unfiltered water, in the four 
streets parallel to the Malecon. These gen- 
tlemen bind themselves to finish the work in 
two years, for a sum of $362,500, payable quar- 
terly in advance. The Government ordered 
this proposal to be published, fixing the 2d of 
January for the celebration of the contract 
with the person who offers most advantages to 
the treasury, giving also the necessary secu- 
rities. It was, however, believed that this 
contract, if accepted, would never be fulfilled, 
but be placed on the shelf of the archives, to- 
gether with a certain contract for a railway in 
the eastern part of the republic. 

The official periodical published the sums of 
money collected in England on behalf of the 
sufferers of Imbabura from the terrible earth- 
quake of 1868; they amounted to $77,018.41, 
and were delivered to the Junta of Beneficen- 
cia by the British legation in Quito. 

A school of arts and sciences was to be es- 
tablished in Quito, as also a school of agricul- 
ture; and the Government was sparing neither 
pains nor expense for opening up highways 
leading from the coast to the interior. 

The new law on banks, promulgated in 1871, 
was still productive of evil effects; the Na- 
tional Bank had disappeared from Guayaquil ; 
and many of the shareholders of the Bank of 
Quito, foreseeing the difficulties and disastrous 
consequences to be apprehended from the ap- 
plication of too onerous laws upon a free bank- 
ing institution, had sold out their shares. The 
bank was, however, to continue business, but 
under new statutes in accordance with the 
present Bank Act. 

The production of indigo was receiving a 
considerable share of attention, and bids fair 
to become, in the course of a few years, asource 
of great wealth to the country. The indigo is 
of a superior quality, and requires but little 
cultivation. 

A decree was issued appointing the first 
Sunday in April for the nomination of Sen- 
ators and Deputies. 

The postal service was extended by the es- 
tablishment of post-offices in the parishes of 
Milagro, Samborondon, Morro, and Balao, all 
towns in a state of progress, especially the 
first, which will soon be the centre of the 
whole commerce of the interior. ; 

The roads in process of construction in the 
republic were pushed on vigorously, especially 
that leading to the capital of Imbabura, which 
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was destroyed by the frightful catastrophe of 
1868. 

In Quito great improvements were made in 
the building destined for the Academy of Arts 
and the National Printing-Office. 

The river Milagro was to be dredged by 
machinery and engines from England; the 
work was to begin about the middle of June. 

The Indians who rebelled in the province 
of Chimborazo were quiet, and the state of 
siege had been removed, 

The merchants of Guayaquil had asked the 
Government for its decision in reference to the 
duties on goods of which one-half was for 
consumption in the country, and the other 
half for reéxportation, inquiring if they could 
be divided accordingly. The Government re- 
fused. 

An American schooner from California had 
arrived with the necessary apparatus for re- 
covering the treasure believed to be contained 
in the sunken frigate Leocadia, which for 
sixty years has been lying behind Punta Santa 
Helena. Of the millions of dollars expected 
to be still found in the remains of the hulk, 
the Government is to get five per cent. of what 
is taken out. 

The minister of Ecuador in Washington in- 
formed his Government that, although the pos- 
tal agreement between Ecuador and the Unit- 
ed States of America was still in force, the 
post-office authorities in New York still con- 
tinued to demand postage on the correspond- 
ence directed to the Ecuadorian legation. On 
this the Superintendent of Foreign Mails re- 
plied, that the post-office of Guayaquil is to 
blame in not complying with Article II. of 
the postal contract, which declares that a 
separate mail-bag must be sent to the United 
States consul in Panamé, whereas they con- 
tinue to do as formerly, that is, before the 
conclusion of the contract for the British mail. 
The Government ordered an inquiry into the 
matter at Guayaquil. 

$4,706.50 were subscribed in Ecuador tow- 
ards paying the war debt of France to Ger- 
many. 

The programmes of the Schools of Obstet- 
rics and Sculpture, to be opened in Quito un- 
der the direction of European professors, were 
published in April. 

The Bank of Ecuador sent a circular to the 
merchants, recommending them to insure their 
goods, and to influence those persons who 
have business with them to do likewise. The 
bank stated that it would shortly have no mer- 
cantile transactions with merchants whose ef- 
fects, which were to serve as guarantee, were 
not insured. It offered to facilitate, gratui- 
tously, all the necessary steps to obtain poli- 
cies. The frequent fires, or at least the con- 
stant alarms, were great drawbacks to mercan- 
tile transactions. 

In the canton of Ambato fourteen primary 
schools were opened, and in less than a month 
the number of scholars had reached 907. 
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The political chief of the canton of Cafiar 
asks that the fine imposed on drunkards should — 
form part of the municipal rents. “a 

A school for young ladies was established in 
Riobamba, capital of the province of Chimbo- 
razo, under the direction of the Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart. = 

Ibarra, the capital of the province of Imba- 
bura, which was destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1868, was rehabilitated. All the civil au- 
thorities were present, with the ecclesiastice 
Cabildo, the bishop, and other notables. A 
numerous procession marched into the square 
of the destroyed city, and a blessing was pro- 
nounced over it, according to the present rites 
of the Church. a 

Three important decrees were issued in Au- 
gust concerning public instruction. The first 
was for the direction of the Polytechnic School; 
the second appointed the programme of studies" 
and examinations in the colleges and lycéums; — 
and the third prescribed periods of examina- 
tions, vacations, etc. 

An Orphan Asylum is to be founded at Quito, — 
under the charge of the Sisters of Providence. 

By order of the Minister of Public Works, 
four youths from each province were to be 
sent, at the expense of the respective provin- 
cial governments, to attend the practical course 
in the cultivation and elaboration of indigo, to 
be held at Quito. 

The Government was desirous of establish- — 
ing a savings-bank for the soldiers of the army. 

A bronze statue of Bolivar is to be erected 
in Guayaquil. 

The President is using his best endeavors for 
the material improvement of the country, for 
which he spares no expense or personal fa- 
tigue. He lately spent three weeks in Guaya- — 
quil, principally taken up in seeing into and 
forwarding all works of public utility and be- — 
neficence, and especially all those measures 
having in view the safe navigation and the 
making of Guayaquil one of the finest ports 
and cities on the Pacific coast. The measures 
taken by him for the prompt dispatch of goods 
lying in the custom-house had the best effects. 
In less than a month the fiscal warehouses 
were cleared out, and the merchants received 
the goods detained there on account of the 
unusual importations of the year. 

The bishop. of the diocese received a com- 
mission from the President to take in charge — 
the construction of an enlargement of the 
Charity Hospital, with the sum of $20,000 for 
the expenses of the building. 

The improvements on the 
finished in two years. 

EGYPT, a dependency of Turkey in North- 
ern Africa. The present ruler, Isrnail-Pacha, 
has the official title, Khedive-el-Masr; i. e., © 
ruler of Egypt. The title Khedive. which was 
given to Ismail in reward for the services 
rendered to the Turkish Government during 
the Candian War, denotes in the list of Turk-— 
ish titles more than “ Viceroy;” the former 
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Turkish title of Ismail was Wali of Egypt. 
Ismail Pacha, born at Cairo, in 1830, is the sec- 
ond of the three sons of Ibrahim Pacha, his 
elder brother being Prince Achmed, who was 
drowned in the Nile. His younger brother is 
Mustapha Fazyl Pacha, now living in Con- 
stantinople. <A hattischerif of February 13, 
1841, had made the rule over the pachalic of 
Egypt hereditary in the family of Mehemet 
Ali, the oldest living male member of the 
family being entitled to succession, in accord- 
ance with the law which also predominates 
at Constantinople. According to this law, 
Ibrahim Pacha, who died in 1848, was suc- 
ceeded by Abbas Pacha, a grandson of Me- 
hemet Ali, born in 1818. When Abbas Pacha 
died in 1854, the fourth son of Mehemet Ali, 
Said Pacha, born in 1822, ascended the 
throne, who, in 1863, was succeeded by Is- 
mail, the present Khedive. The successor of 
Ismail would have been his younger brother, 
Mustapha Fazyl Pacha; but, in 1866, the Sul- 
tan, at the request of the Khedive, changed 
the law of succession, so as to make the pa- 
chalice hereditary in the direct male line of the 
ruling prince. The Khedive has four sons: 
Mohammed Thewfik Pacha, twenty-one years 
old, heir-apparent according to the new law 
of succession, and President of the Council of 
State, has been educated at Cairo, partly by 
European instructors, and speaks French flu- 
ently; Hussein Pacha, twenty years old, In- 
spector-General of the Delta, has been edu- 


cated at Paris; Hassan Pacha, nineteen years 


old, has been educated at London; Ibrahim 
Pacha, fifteen years old. 

At the head of the administration is a Coun- 
cil of State, established in 1856. It was com- 
posed, in 1872, of the eldest son of the Khedive 
as president; of Mansur Pacha, son-in-law of 
the Khedive, Sherif Pacha, Nubar Pacha, 
Abdallah Pacha, Ragheb Pacha, and Ratib 
Pacha. 

The Cabinet was reconstructed in Septem- 
ber, 1872, and composed of the following 
members: Presidency, and Justice and Grace, 
Sherif Pacha; Foreign Affairs, Nubar Pacha; 
Finances, Omer Pacha Lutfi; Interior, Ismail 
Pacha Muffetish ; Public Instruction and Pub- 
lic Works, Hussein Pacha; War, Kisim Pa- 
cha; Navy, Latif Pacha. 

The area of Egypt is generally estimated at 
about 659,000 square miles; but E. de Regny, 
in his semi-official “Statistique de 1 Egypte 
@aprés des documents officiels” (Alexandria, 
1872), claims 926,936. The area of Egypt 
proper is, in the official “Guide Général 
@ Egypte ” (Alexandria, third year, 1869-°70), 
estimated at 216,235 square miles. Of 
these. only 9,737 square miles are at present 
cultivated land, and only 2,040 square miles 
more are adapted for cultivation; the re- 
mainder are deserts and lakes. 

The population of all Egypt is about 8,000,- 
000; that of Egypt proper was, according to 
Regny, in March, 1871, as follows: 
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DIVISIONS. Natives. | Foreigners. Totals. 

In Cairo and the other 
DOIB 5 65 i< isp bias has sod 571,014 83,555 654,569 
In Lower Egypt.......... 2,611,315 4,483 | 2,615,798 
In Middle Egypt......... 699,596 |" ...... 599,596 
In Upper Egypt.......... 1,338,442 | ...... 1,383,442 
Sn RE ae 5,115,867 | 88,038 | 5,203,405 


According to the reports of the consuls, 
the foreign population amounted in 1871 to 
89,792, embracing 34,000 Greeks, 24,052 Ital- 
ians, 17,000 Frenchmen, 6,300 Austrians, 6,000 
Englishmen, 1,100 Germans, 580 Persians, 
253 Dutch, 185 Spaniards. The population 
of Cairo in 1871 was 353,851 (21,7538 foreign- 
ers); of Alexandria, 219,602 (53,829 foreign 
ers); Damietta, 28,913 (50 foreigners); Ro- 
setta, 14,978); Suez, 13,625 (2,500 foreigners) ; 
Port Said, 8,859 (4,310 foreigners). 

The total receipts for the year ending April 
2, 1870, according to the official budget, 
amounted to 1,458,729 purses, and the total 
expenditure to 1,283,830 purses (500 piastres= 
1 purse, 20 piastres = 1 American dollar), 
The public debt amounted, in January, 1871, 
to about £40,550,000. In April, 1872, the 
house of Oppenheim, in London, advanced to 
the Khedive £4,000,000 for eighteen months. 
The navy, in 1870, consisted of twelve steam- 
ers (3 yachts, 2 frigates, 2 corvettes, 4 screw- 
gunboats, and 1 aviso). The value of the com- 
merce of Alexandria with foreign countries 
was, in 1871: imports, 560,900,000 piastres; 
exports, 999,500,000. 

The periodical press in Egypt is almost con- 
fined to the city of Alexandria. There the 
following papers were published in 1870: 
UVEgypte, an official organ of the Egyptian 
Government, daily, political, and literary; Le 
Nil, tri-weekly, political, literary, and com- 
mercial; L’Arvenire d’Egitto and L’ Interna- 
zionale, of the same character as the preced- 
ing one; Le Progrés Egyptien, semi-weekly, 
and as liberal as the press laws of Egypt will 
allow, brings occasionally valuable articles on 
the commercial, financial, and general condi- 
tion of the country; Za Trombetta, an organ 
of the commercial and navigation interests of 
the country; Manifesto Giornaliero, daily, 
political and commercial; Echo, a Greek 
journal. In Cairo is published, once a week, 
an Arabic paper, Wadi-el-Nil (Valley of the 
Nile). It appears on Friday, the holy day of 
the Mohammedans, and is read by many groups 
of Arabs sitting in the bazaars and the coffee- 
houses, at the wells and the mosques. A 
‘Press Bureau” is connected with the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs, A statistical 
year book was established in Alexandria in 
1870 by E. de Regny (“ Statistique de V Egypte 
@aprés des documents officiels ;” the third vol- 
ume appeared in 1872). | 

The cause of education has made consider- 
able progress by the establishment in 1868 of 
government schools in the large towns of the 
country. These schools, in 1870, had an ag- 
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gregate number of 4,000 pupils who gratui- 
tously received not only instruction, but sup- 
port, inclusive of clothing. These schools 
embrace elementary as well as secondary edu- 
cation. The former embraces the reading and 
writing of Arabic, arithmetic, drawing, and 
French, or some other foreign language. 
From the primary classes the pupils pass over 
into the secondary school, which embraces 
the following sections: 1. The preparatory 
course, embracing a three years’ course, the 
study of the Arabic, Turkish, French, Eng- 
lish, and German languages, mathematics, 
drawing, history, and geography. 2. The spe- 
cial schools, which the pupil enters after finish- 
ing the above course. These special schools 
are—1l. The Polytechnic School, the pupils of 
which, after finishing a course of four years, 
can choose, asin France, between the civil and 
military career; in the former case, he enters 
for two years into the ‘‘ School of Administra- 
tion ” (which, in 1871, had 75 pupils); subse- 
quently, into the service of the state; in the 
latter case, he enters the Military Academy of 
the Abbassieh at Cairo (with 750 pupils in 
1870, against 500 in 1869). In 1871 the Poly- 
technic School had 80 pupils, against 60 for the 
preceding year. 2. The Law School, just or- 
ganized, will embrace a course of four years, 
and teach not only the Mohammedan, but also 
the Roman law, and that of the Christian na- 
tionsin general. 3. The Philological and Arith- 
metical School embraces mathematics, philo- 
logy, rhetoric, prosody, and drawing. 4. The 
School of Arts and Industry, in Balak, estab- 
lished by Mehemet Ali, and greatly improved 
under Ismail Pacha; has a course of three 
years, and had, in 1871, about 100 pupils, 
against 50 in 1869. 5. The Medical School, 
with 75 pupils, with a School of Midwifery 
(with 65 pupils in 1871, against 40 in 1870), 
this is only one thus far existing in Eastern 
countries. 6. The Naval School, in Alexan- 
dria, which in 1869 had 81, and in 1871 85 
pupils. Recently, Prof. Heinrich Brugsch, of 
the University of Gittingen, has been called 
by the Egyptian Government to Cairo, in or- 
der to establish there an academy for arche- 
ology, and, in particular, for Egyptological 
studies. 

Voluntary schools for primary instruction 
are connected with the mosques. The number 
of their pupils is rapidly increasing, and while 
at the time of Mehemet Ali only one ina thou- 
sand received education, now the number of 
pupils is said to amount to 60,000, or about 
6.10 of the entire population. 

The University of Cairo, called el-Ashar (the 
Blossom), is visited by a large number of stu- 
dents from Turkey, Asia Minor, Arabia, vari- 
ous countries of Africa, and even from India 
and the Sunda Islands, The number of the 
students of the higher classes, in 1870, 
amounted to 5,000, under 40 professors. About 
one-half of the students are gratuitously sup- 
ported. The preparatory classes, numbering 
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many thousand pupils, are instructed by 260 — 
teachers, In former times the university was _ 
sometimes attended by as many as 20,000 pu- 
pils. = 
The arrivals in the three principal ports of 
Egypt, in 1871, were as follows: 
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PORTS, Vessels, | Tons. | War Vessels, 
Alexandria: oss -eccivends 2,849 | 1,262,602 2 
Port GAld.s.ccseske orcs (12% 927,796 87 
Suez.we. wae sees 5381 __ 458,809 55 


The length of state railroads in operation 
amounted to 1,047 kilometres (equal to 649 
miles); of these roads, 286 miles have double 
tracks. The only private road is that from Al- 
exandria to Ramleh (5 miles). The road from 
Cairo to Suez (90 miles) has been abandoned. 

The Egyptian mail, in 1871, forwarded 
1,490,033 letters and 197,739 newspapers to 
places in Egypt, and 72,723 letters and 4,456 
newspapers to foreign countries. The Austrian 
mail brought 108,960 letters from Europe, and - 
30,996 from the Levant. The Italian post 
brought 164,000 letters and 173,000 newspapers, 
books, and pamphlets, from Europe, and for- 
warded 135,000 letters and 10,800 newspapers, — 
etc., to Europe. The Greek mail brought 28,- — 
269 letters and 25,776 newspapers from 
Greece, and forwarded 29,958 letters and 1,946 — 
newspapers, 

The telegraphs in operation, in 1872, were 
(1 kilometre, equal to .621 mile): 
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TELEGRAPHS. Lines, Wires, 
State Telegraphs..............- 5,394 11,575. 
STIVALG COREE caeve vebsa'ssoNee 903 1,799 
"POCA aasuligh iapetesaiek baits 6,297 13,374 


The receipts of the Suez Canal for the year 
1871 were 13,276,074 frances; the expenditures, 
15,918,579 francs; the receipts during the 
first nine months of 1872, about 14,000,000 — 
francs. The movement of shipping in the Suez 
Canal, in 1871, was as follows: 


VESSELS. Number. Tons, 

RNGUSD 5 ac a7 cone anys Ptdeaee = ce 502 546,453 
TOREH 2.50 eek eke eens secee 66 89,076 
Bey tian 2 athe dss heldavsie ed 22 13,335 
AUSIIBN 5 c5% winchite camine edo acl s 63 38,729 
THIKISIT, soir sr otaeaets or am com 82 27,414 
Wp liawiieg secs oii tae oe Bis Gals 5h 47 18,280 
OUNGE Sues am cm eaad pice nes Sephe 33 28,173 
TGA TOM. ws iVielevese tes "65 761,410 


In June the Porte required the Khedive to 
restrain the Suez Canal Company from levying 
increased dues upon the gross tonnage of ves- 
sels passing through the canal, as had been 
proposed after the 1st of July, until some fur- 
ther arrangement would be made. In orderto 
settle the pending difficulties, the Khedive,in _ 
June, proceeded to Constantinople, where he 
was well received, and appears to have fully 
attained his object. In September the Sultan - 
issued a firman, making the dignity of Khedive 
hereditary in the family of Ismail Pacha. The 
firman, with a letter of the Sultan, brought by 
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Mustapha Bey, the aide-de-camp of the Sultan, 
was promulgated on September 30th. 

In September reports of difficulties between 
Egypt and Abyssinia attracted considerable at- 
tention. According to a dispatch from Cairo, 
4,000 men were sent by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to the frontier, toreénforce the Egyptian 
troops stationed there, with orders to repel by 
force of arms every attempt of Prince Kassai 
to invade Egypt, but they were enjoined to 
avoid crossing the frontier. On the other 
hand, Prince Kassai, or, as he is called in the 
accounts from Abyssinia, King Johannes, sent 
General Kirkham as his special messenger to 
England, with letters for the Queen, asking the 
intervention of England against Egypt. The 
ambassador had also letters for France, Russia, 
and Germany. General Kirkham formerly 
served in the English army, and accompanied 
the English expedition against Abyssinia as ar- 
my agent. His rank of general is derived from 
an Abyssinian patent. When the English ex- 


pedition left Abyssinia, Kirkham offered his 


services to Prince Kassai. The English au- 
thorities at first refused to give him permission 


to enter the Abyssinian service, but subse- 


quently consented that he should drill the 
troops of Kassai. At the same time, the Eng- 
lish commander sold to Kassai 12 howitzers 
and 800 muskets. Kirkham at first drilled a 
division of 100 men, and the results he obtained 
were so satisfactory that soon Kassai placed 
2,400 picked men under his instruction. These 


- troops, under the command of Kirkham, se- 


cured the victory of Kassai over his rival Go- 
bazie, and enabled him to proclaim himself and 
to be crowned King of Ethiopia. Of the origin 
of the difficulties between Egypt and Abys- 
sinia, Kirkham gave, in communications to the 
English Government and the English press, the 
following account: The Khedive had appointed 
Werner Munzinger, a Swiss scholar, who had 
lived for twelve or thirteen years in that re- 
gion, Governor of Massowah. While Kassai was 
engaged in quelling the insurrection of some 
native chiefs, 3,000 Egyptian troops were sent 
to Massowah, with the aid of whom Munzinger 
invaded the country of the Bogos, a district 
about 220 miles long, and 80 miles wide. Mun- 
zinger 1s married to the daughter of an Abys- 
sinian chief, speaks all the languages of the 
country, and has a considerable influence upon 
the natives. After conquering the district of 
the Bogos, he fortified his position, and await- 
ed an attack from Kassai, who, however, pre- 
ferred to send General Kirkham to Europe, to 
implore the aid of the Christian powers against 
the Khedive of Egypt, whom he charges with 
the intention of annexing the entire country to 
Egypt, of bringing the Abyssinian Christians 
under Mohammedan rule, and of securing an 
important road for the slave-trade. 
ELECTRICITY. Telegraphy without Insu- 
lation.—It is shown, by Mr. H. Highton, that 
water itself is so perfect an insulator for elec- 
tricity of low tension that a long wire or a 
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plate of copper, charged with electricity, in 
that condition, and submerged, will retain the 
charge for hours, and, indeed, quite as obsti- 
nately as the glass of a Leyden jar retains a 
charge of high tension. He proposes to use 
as his instrument for telegraphy, on naked 
submerged wire, a light slip of gold-leaf, 
weighing from 37/55th to 5,4,5th of a grain, 
acted on by a powerful electric magnet, and 
with its motions optically magnified. The 
delicacy of this arrangement is so great that 
simply looking at a thermopile will transmit 
a visible signal through the resistance of the 
Atlantic cable, and a-kiss or grasp of the hand, 
a very strong signal. The use of the instru- 
ment gives an opportunity of employing elec- 
tricity of the very lowest.tension, which, be- 
sides other advantages, has a much less ten- 
dency to escape by faults of the wire than 
electricity of a higher tension. Mr. Highton 
asserts that a fault which caused the disap- 
pearance of all visible signals through a Thom- 
son’s speaking galvanometer, with a resistance 
of 500 units, or about 125 miles of Atlantic 
cable, would still allow intelligible signals to 
be transmitted, by his invention, with 10,060 
ugits, or 2,500 miles, of resistance. When in- 
creased sensitiveness is required, the only thing 
necessary is to increase the force of the elec- 
tro-magnet at the receiving end. The author 
concludes that, instead of the hundreds of 
thousands of units of insulation of the present 
cables, it would be feasible to work through a 
cable having only a single unit of insulation ; 
and, if greater insulation were desirable, a wire 
might be used presenting much more resist- | 
ance to the currents, such as a steel wire, 
possessing more strength, and much chearer, 
than copper, and that, electrostatic induction 
being less injurious, and much cheaper, with 
less gutta-percha, cables might be used costing 
not more than a fifth or sixth of the present 
prices, and thus telegraphy be made much 
more available for the mass of mankind. 

The Aérial Telegraph. — Congress hes 
passed, and the President has signed, a bill 
organizing a company with authority to use 
the principle of aérial telegraphy, claimed to 
have been discovered by Mr. Loomis. No full 
description of the new method has been given 
to the public. It is reported that Mr. Loomis 
has succeeded in sending electric signals, 
through considerable distances, without the 
aid of any other conductor than an elevated 
stratum of air. His most successful experi- 
ment is said to have been made in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. He flew a kite from one of 
the highest spurs of the range, using, instead 
of packthread, a smal] copper wire, by which 
he maintained a ground connection. From 
another spur or peak, 20 miles distant, he 
caused another kite, similarly connected with 
the earth, to be sent up. When the two kites 
had reached a suitable height (being then in 
an electrical stratum of the atmosphere, as the 
discoverer explains), it was found practicable 
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to exchange signals between the two, the elec- 
tric current passing over the interval. Mr. 
Loomis conceives the bold idea of applying 
this principle to international telegraphy. He 
would build a high tower on the loftiest peak 
of the Rocky Mountains, and on that erect a 
flag-staff, put up a similar construction on one 
of the highest peaks of the Alps, attach his 
electric apparatus to each, and is hopeful of 
transmitting messages by sufficiently strong 
currents, between those points, through the 


theoretically favorable medium of the upper ~ 


air. In the bill, as passed, there is a clause 
which seems to give the company a right to 
use any existing means of telegraphic inter- 
course, so that if the aérial telegraph should 
not be practically successful, the company 
could fall back on the common system of wires 
and poles. In order to introduce the telegraph 
into the different States, the company must ob- 
tain permission from the Legislatures thereof. 
_ The Allegheny System of Time-Signals.— 

Mr. P. O. Langley fully describes this in the 
American Journal of Science. The plan was 
worked out for the managers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railroad, in 1869, and has since 
furnished to that line its standard time, pe 
also supplies time to Philadelphia and the 
East, as far as Lake Erie on the north, and 
Chicago on the west, besides+regulating the 
clocks on a number of minor roads, over 
whose wires it goes, as well as those of the 
principal Southern lines connecting the Atlan- 
tic with the Mississippi, thus passing over sev- 
eral thousand miles daily. The observatory 
is on the summit of the ascent on the northern 
side of the valley of the Ohio, about two miles 
in a direct line from the offices of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company in Pittsburg. Ob- 
servations for time are taken every fine night 
of the year, except on Sunday, from three to 
six stars, and the corrections made, if needed. 
Distant clocks are not controlled sympatheti- 
cally (on a well-known plan) by the observa- 
tory clock, but only have the time furnished 
to them, so that they may be regulated twice 
a day. Mr. Langley concludes his paper as 
follows: 

The necessity of a uniform standard of time over 
the whole country, which was alluded to in the outset 
as one of growing importance, has not been further 
directly touched upon in this article, which is yet, as 
a whole, devoted to describing the means of meeting 
it. The evident tendency, in thus sending the time 
from one standard over so large an extent of terri- 
tory, is to diminish the number of local times, and 
so prepare the way for a future system, in which, at 
least between the Atlantic and the Mississippi, they 
shall disappear altogether. 

A step in this direction has been contemplated by 
the managers of the roads uniting New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, and Chicago, who have intended 
to use the time of the meridian of Pittsburg be- 
tween the two extreme points mentioned, running 
all trains from New York to Chicago by this time 
alone, in place of using successively the Soaiad times 
of Philadelphia, Altoona, and Columbus, as at pres- 
ent. Such a change would have already taken place 
during the last summer, except for an unexpected 
cause of delay, on whose removal it will be effected. 
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of the sympathetic clocks is provided with an 


The labors of this and of other American observa- 
tories are tending to the same important end, that 
of the ultimate a eee of some single time for all — 
the country east of the Mississippi, by which not 
only the railroads, but cities and the public gener- 
ally, will regulate themselves. What point shall be 
chosen is of less importance than that some one shall 
be used, and universally. a 

The subject is one which has hitherto attracted 
little public attention, but it does not seem unsafe to 
make the assertion that the causes which have 
almost insensibly effected such a revolution in Eng- 
land, will, in a few years more, bring it about here, 


Improved Electric Clocks.—Sir Chas. Wheat- 
stone, by substituting magneto-electric cur- 
rents obtained from permanent magnets, for 
the voltaic battery, has removed some of the 
imperfections and inconveniences pertaining 
to the old style of electric clocks. _His system 
consists of two parts: the going clock, from 
which the magnetic currents are obtained, 
which is driven by a weight; and the sympa- 
thetic clocks, deriving their motion from the — 
currents obtained from the going clock. Each 
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ordinary galvanometer coil and magnetized 
needles—the latter being attached to an axis — 
having a pinion which gears into a crown- 
wheel. This wheel in turn gears into a train © 
of wheels to which the clock-hands are at-- 
tached. The action is then as follows: Sup- 
pose the needles to be parallel to the coils at 
starting, and the pendulum to be at one limit 
of its distance of oscillation, the pendulum, in 
swinging. to its other limit, sends a current 
through the coil, and causes the needles of — 
each of the clocks in circuit to be deflected; — 
and, as the needles can move with very little 
friction with their axes, they are carried 
round, by their momentum, half a revolution 
or more. On the pendulum, now swinging the © 
other way, a current is sent in the reverse 
direction, which, as the position of the poles 
of the needles with respect to the coils is now 
reversed, sends the needles round again an- 
other half-revolution in the same direction, so 
that, for each complete oscillation of the pen- 
dulum (backward and forward), the needles 
make one complete revolution, and thus a con- 
tinual rotatory motion of the needles, and 
consequently of the hands of the clock, is kept 
up. It might be thought, perhaps, that some 
special contrivance would be necessary, in 
order that the needles should be only able to 
move just half a revolution for each current, 
lest the succeeding current should either not 
be able to give them a full impulse, or would 
have the effect of simply makihg them oscil- 
late backward and forward without imparting 
a rotatory motion to them; such a contrivance, 
however, is not necessary, for it is found that 
when the clocks are started, after a few revo- 
lutions the rotatory motion of the needles 
becomes perfectly uniform, and continues so as 
long as the going clock works. The going 
clocks are provided with an arrangement by 
which any slight errors in their rate of going 
can, if necessary, be corrected by a standard 
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clock, so that all that is necessary.to keep the 
clocks working is simply to wind up regularly 
the going clock, and: the sympathetic clocks 
will for any length of time always keep precise- 
ly the same time as it. 

Automatic Registration of Earthquake- 
Shocks.—At the observatory on Mount Ve- 
suvius, Prof. Palmieri has arranged a seis- 
mograph for the registration of earthquake- 
shocks. The object of the mstrument (says a 
writer in Nature) is twofold: first, to measure 
the direction and intensity of a shock; second, 
to record the history of an earthquake. The 
shock may be either vertical or horizontal, or 
partly vertical and partly horizontal. For the 
vertical shocks a fine metallic point is sus- 
pended by a coil of wire over a cup of mer- 
eury, the coil acting as a spring, and the 
slightest upward motion of the earth is suffi- 


cient to cause the point to dip into the mer- 


eury. This completes a galvanic circuit, which 
stops a clock at the exact half-second at 
which the shock occurred, and rings a bell to 
eall the observer. There are three or four 
helices of iron of different strengths, which 
support sina]ll magnets above a cup of iron fil- 
ings. When a vertical shock occurs, some of 
these magnets dip into the iron filings, and a 
light index attached measures the intensity of 
the shock. For horizontal shocks there are 
four glass tubes. Each of them is bent twice 
at right angles, so as to form a U-tube. One 
arm of this tube has more than double the 
diameter of the other, and is shorter. The 
four tubes point in the directions of the four 
cardinal points. Each tube has a certain quan- 
tity of mercury poured into it, and on the sur- 
face of the mercury, within the narrow arm 
of the tube, there rests a small weight attached 
to a silk fibre, which passes over a delicate 
ivory pulley, and has a counterpoise attached 
at the other end. Each pulley has an index 
and circular scale to mark the angle turned 


through. The extremity of a wire is fixed at’ 


a small distance above the surface of the mer- 
cury in each tube. If then a horizontal shock 
oceur, the mercury rises in the corresponding 
tube; but it rises higher in that one which 
has its long arm to the north. The pulley is 
turned through a certain angle, which is 
measured by the index, and at the same time 
the mercury in rising comes in contact with 
the fixed wire, and so completes a galvanic 
cireuit which rings a bell, and stops the clock 
at the exact half-second when the shock 
oceurred. If theshock comes from some in- 
termediate point two of the indices will be 
moved, and the direction and intensity can be 
measured by observing both of them. We 
have seen up to this point that the instrument 
will measure the direction and intensity of a 
shock, will mark the time at which the shock 
occurred, and will ring a bell to attract the 
attention of the observer on duty, who may 
register succeeding shocks, or, if the earth- 
quake has ceased, may reset the apparatus. 
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But this is not all. The galvanic circuit, which 
is completed at the moment a shock occurs, 
releases at the same instant the pendulum of a 
second clock, which has been held out of the 
vertical by means of a detent. This clock 
allows a roll of paper to be unwound off a 
drum, as in any registering telegraph, at the 
rate of three metres an hour.. A pencil rests 
nearly in contact with the strip of paper. It 
is connected with one arm of a lever, the other 
arm of which is slightly distant from an 
electro-magnet. As often as the current passes, 
this end of the lever is attracted to the mag- 
net, and the pencil in consequence is made to 
press on the paper, to be released only when 
the current ceases. By this means then a 
continuous history of the earth’s trembling is 
registered, a pencil-mark corresponding to a 
time of trembling, and a blank space to a pe- 
riod of cessation. This instrument is extreme- 
ly delicate, and registers motions of the earth 
which are too slight to be perceptible to the 
human frame. While inspecting it some one 


‘happened accidentally to touch the casing 


of the instrument. The alarm was immediate- 
ly given by the bell, and the two clocks were 
respectively checked and put in motion by the 
galvanic current. 

The Magnetic Counter.—This is an instru- 
ment, invented by Mr. Wheatstone, for the 
purpose of counting and registering the peri- 
odical motions of any machine, whether ro- 
tary or oscillatory, and doing a variety of other 
enumerating work. The counting apparatus 
is the same as that used in ordinary mechani- ~ 
cal registers, but is less liable to get out of or- 
der, and cannot be tampered with by persons 
in charge of the machine, and gives its indica- 
tions at any point however distant. No vol- 
taic battery is employed, the electric currents 
being produced by a small piece of iron at- 
tached to the moving part of the machine, work- 
ing upon the poles of a magnet. Among the 
purposes to which this register has been ap- 
plied are these: To count the number of im- 
pressions produced by any printing-machine; 
also the number of revolutions of the screw 
or paddle-wheels of a steamship; also the 
number of visitors who enter any public place. 
By its use the rate of working of any number 
of machines may be seen and compared by the 
overseer in a distant apartment. ; 

The Electric Telltale-—Various plans have 
been devised to keep record of the movements 
of night-watchmen, with a view of insuring 
the faithful performance of their duties. Most 
of these have been unsuccessful. M. H. Cau- 
desy, of Switzerland, has invented an electric 
telltale, which has been introduced in the 
Cantonal Penitentiary, at Lausanne, and is 
found to work well. In the director’s room 
he placed a circular paper dial, having all the 
hours and minutes marked on it, and revolving 
by clock-work once in twelve hours. This 1s 
electrically connected with knobs (stationed at 
various points in the rounds made by the 
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watchmen); when the knob is pressed, the 
paper is punctured by a point, thus recording 
the very minute the watchman was at a given 


ost. 
. Electro-Chemical Copying-Press.—An. elec- 
tro-chemical copying-press has been invented 
by Signor Zuccator, of Padua, having for its 
object the reduplication of any writing and 
printing to any desired extent. Theupper bed 
of the press consists of a plate of copper, and 
the lower bed of plate of copper tinned, both 
resting on mahogany beds. These plates are 
placed in the ordinary way in the circuit of a 
battery, so that when brought into close con- 
tact the circuit is completed, and a current 
established over the whole of the surfaces. By 
the aid of a varnish (an insulating medium) 
applied to a steel plate, and removable by the 
action of a “style” by which the writing, etc., 
is executed, the electric current is confined to 
those portions. any of which are so denuded 
of the insulating protection; and then it is 
made to leave record of its passage by its con- 
tinued action on the steel plate, and sheets of 
copying-paper specially prepared and damp- 
ened by a solution of prussiate of potash. The 
electrolytic action causes the formation of ferro- 
prussiate, known as Prussian blue, producing 
a perfect fac-simile of the original design 
wrought on the varnished surface of the plate. 
The battery employed consists of a single cell, 
with zinc and carbon elements in an actuating 
solution of bichromate of potash and sulphuric 
acid; and its positive and negative poles are 
connected in the usual way, by spiral coils of 
insulated wire, with the upper and lower beds 
of the copying-press. The movable steel 
plates, on which the writing, drawing, or other 
design, to be copied, is made, has to be thor- 
oughly cleaned and well and evenly varnished; 
care must also be taken, by a firm, steady press- 
ure on the style, effectually to remove the 
varnish, leaving the writing, printing, or other 
pattern, in bright steel on a raised ground of 
varnish, affording perfect insulation every- 
where else on the surface. By placing the 
copying-sheets, efficiently damped with the 
prussiate solution, in any number from one to 
five or six, one over the other, superimposed 
on the prepared plate, a corresponding number 
of copies can be obtained, and so on, almost 
ad infinitum. Thus any required number of 
copies can be produced with perfect facility 
and ease—all being fac-similes of the original. 

Duration of the Electric Spark.—A com- 
mittee of the French Academy have reported 
favorably on the method adopted by MM. 
Lucas and Cazin to measure the duration of 
the electric spark (see Annuat OyoLopapra 
for 1870). The committee remark. that the 
duration of the spark being determined by the 
number of coincidences seen by the observer, 
if the degree of the illumination of the lines 
were much diminished it is to be feared that 
the number of coincidences would not dimin- 
ish equally in consequence of the enfeeblement 
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of the light corresponding to the end of the 
discharge. And they think it would be of uss 
to ascertain the effect of variations in lumin- — 
ous intensity, as in discharges between elee 
trodes of various metals, placed at differen 
distances, in gases at different pressures. T. 
proposers of the method have not been abl 
to make appreciable the duration of a spar 
from an ordinary machine; but they foun¢ 
the duration of the discharges of condense! 
varies with the surface of these, with the 
arrangement, and the resistance of the circui 
It varies also with the striking distance, th 
nature of the balls, and the humidity of th 
air. In general, the duration increases wit] 
the condensing surface, and with the distane 
between the balls, and diminishes with th 
length of the circuit. The limits of duratioy 
given by their observations are four millionth 
of a second, and eighty millionths of a secon 
—with a possible error of one six-millionth o 
a second, a 
Spectrum of Lightning.—Lieutenant E. § 
Holden, of the West Point Academy, report 
to the American Journal of Science his obser- 
vations on the spectrum of lightning on three 
occasions, when the display occurred shortly 
after sunset, and presented rapid successions 
of sheet-lightning and frequent vivid flashes 
He says: 
In the sheet-lightning and in the fainter flashe: 
the green and blue portions of the spectrum wer 
visible, the violet and red cut off; in the brighte1 
flashes a complete and continuous spectrum appeared 
and superposed on it bright lines. The red end of 
this spectrum (of vivid flashes) seemed to be sho 
than that of the spectrum of a common 1 
turned down low, with which it was constantly and 
almost instantaneously compared, without moving 
from the place of observation. a 
From the sheet-lightning I repeatedly obtained 
series of bright bands in the green, but the width 
and intensity of these bright bands continually 
changed, Of the bright and sharp lines I saw but 
three—1, line in green; 2, line in blue; 3, line in 
violet (or extreme blue ?), . 3 
These were seen frequently, and sometines those 
of one flash would be immediately succeeded by 
those of the following flash, thus giving me a mean 
of assuring myself that the same lines appeared ¢ 
well in posztion as in color, 


Electrical Condition of Gas-Flames.—The 
following are some of the results obtained by 
Mr. Trowbridge, in experiments on the elec- 
trical condition of gas-flames. The flame | 
operated on was that of a Bunsen burner, its 
electrical condition being determined by @ 
Thomson’s quadrant electrometer. Upon con- 
necting the testing-plate of one pair of quad- | 
rants of the instrument with the metallic 
burner, and with the earth, the flame was 
found to be electrified negatively. . 

Experiment 1.—Flame twelve centimetres high; _ 
plate at the height of seven centimetres. A nega-— 
tive indication of 130°, very steady. in 

Experiment 2.—A platinum wire, substituted for | 
the plate, and meeting the flame three centimetres” — 
above the burner, gave a deflection of 80° ina nega-_ | 
tive direction. = | 

periment 8.—With the testing-plate just above 
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the tip of the flame, the instrument showed a posi- 
tive deflection of 70°to 80°. 
iment 4,-With the testing-plate five milli- 
metres from the outer surface of the flame, on all 
sides, a feeble positive charge was obtained, the air 
in contact with the flame being apparent] charged 
ositively, the indication in no case ensseetll 
° on the seale of the electrometer. 

eriment 5.—The metallic tip of the burner was 
found to be charged positively, giving an indication 
closely agreeing in the number of degrees with that 
corresponding to the negative indication of the 
flame. The indication was quite constant. 

eriment 6.—When a glass tip was substituted 
for the metallic tip, no charge was found upon it. 
This was the case when any non-conducting body 
formed the tip. 
; eriment 7.—A glass tip having been substi- 
tuted for the metallic one, a platinum wire was in- 
serted below the orifice and carefully pushed upward 


| until it occupied the centre of the interior cone of 


flame. A very feeble indication of negative electri- 
city was the result. While, withthe Bunsen burner, 
the flame and the metallic tip are in decided elec- 
trical opposition, the one having a negative and the 
other a nearly equal positive charge, in spirit-flames 
the two opposite states recombine, the wick of the 
lamp and the fluid contained in the.vessel connect- 

the two charges. The flame, therefore, merely 
akes the potential of the atmospheric electricity at 
the place where it is situated. 


. The conclusions to which these experiments 


lead are thus given: 


_ 1. The flame of a Bunsen burner is negative, while 

electricity accumulates on the burner itself, 
fit is a good conductor. With orifices made of non, 

conductors, no charge was found upon the tip. 

2. The stratum of air in contact with the outer 

cone of flame is slightly charged with positive elec- 

tricity. The partly-consumed gas of the interior 

is neutral. 

8. The pressure of flames tends to change the na- 
ture of the atmospheric electricity at the given place, 
reducing a positive tension to a feebly negative one. 
—American Journal of Science. 


_ Passage of Electricity through Gases.—MM. 
Wiedemann and Ruhlmann have experimented 
on the passage of the electric current through 
various gases. The electricity was obtained 
from a Holtz machine, and the discharge pro- 
duced within a cylindrical metallic vessel, in 
which the electrodes, insulated from the ves- 
sel, and terminating in metallic knobs, were 
confined. By a system of tubes, the air could 
berarefied, and different gases introduced. The 
Intensity of the currents was measured by a 
reflecting galvanometer, and the interval be- 
tween the discharges determined by a heliom- 
eter and rotating mirror. The following are 
some of the results obtained : 


Varying the velocity of the machine pig cireum- 
stances being the same), it was first -of all observed 
that the quantity of electricity produced by a con- 
stant angular displacement, ¢, of the plate of the 
machine is independent of the speed of rotation. 

hen other circumstances varied, as, e. g., the de- 
gree of humidity in the air, or the distance between 
the two plates of the machine, the intensity of the 
current, as shown by the galvanometer, varied also 
(the speed of rotation being constant), and the inter- 
vals separating the discharges were found inversely 
proportional to the quantity of electricity, as meas- 
ured by the galvanometer. Thus, the quantities of 
electricity which pass between the electrodes at each 


discharge are always the same, all the circumstances 
being equal. 
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The changes in appearance of the discharge, ac- 
cording to the nature and pressure of gas, are well 
known, 

The intervals between successive discharges di- 
minish as the pressure diminishes. At the lowest 
pressure employed, 14 or 14 mm., discontinuous dis- 
charter were still obtaine which were distinguished 
by the rotating mirror. Thus, a continuous electric 
discharge is not produced in rarefied gas, and re- 
quires for its production a determinate tension in 
such media. 

As to pressure, the experiments by which there 
were eight different series) were made witk air, dry, 
and freed of carbonic acid. The experiments show 
that, for equal quantities of electricity in the elec- 
trodes, the interval between the successive dis- 
charges, and hence the quantity of electricity neces- 
sary to produce a discharge, increases in proportion 
to the pressure. This increase is most rapid at low 
pressures. 

As to the nature of the gases: six pace were ex- 
perimented with, the electrode balls being of plati- 
num, about 8.40 mm, diameter each, distant 9.2mm., 
and sometimes connected, sometimes disconnected, 
with the ground. It was found that, for a constant 
intensity of current, the interval between the dis- 
charges is nearly the same, in equal pressure, for air, 
oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid; it is much 
spelen in hydrogen, and much greater in sulphurous 
acid. 

As to the nature of the electrodes: the same ex- 
periments were repeated with the six gases, varying 
the electrodes. It was found that, so long as the dis- 
charges are slowly transmitted by a rarefied gas, the 
substance composing the electrodes does not influ- 
ence the interval of the discharges. 

Two balls of brass were used, one 18.8 mm. in di- 
ameter, the other 2.65mm., and their distance apart 
was varied, the intensity of the current remaining 
constant. ‘The results obtained are represented by 
two curves, having for abscisse the distances of the 
electrodes, and for ordinates the intervals of the dis- 
charges. The form of these curves is seen to be 
completely different, according as the large ball is 
negative or positive. It was found that, when the 
distance between the electrodes has reached a certain 
extent, then, to produce a spark at such distance, a 
much greater quantity of electricity is necessary 
when the large ball is negative than when it is posi- 
tive. Moreover, when the large ball is positive, the 
quantity of electricity necessary to a discharge quick- 
rf reaches a maximum, while it increases rapidly in 
the inverse case, in proportion as the distance be- 
tween the electrodes increases. 

Measuring Atmospheric Electricity.—Prof. 
Palmieri, in his observatory on Mount Vesuvi- 
us, has a delicate contrivance for this work. 
A disk of metal is placed above the roof of the 
observatory, and connected by an insulated 
metallic rod with a gold-leaf electroscope and 
a bifilar electrometer (in a room below), which 
are observed regularly. He deduces from his 
researches the following law: If, within a dis- 
tance of about fifty miles, there is no shower 
of rain, hail, or snow, the electricity is always 
positive; the single exception is during the 
projection of ashes from the crater of Vesuvi- 
us. During a shower he finds the following 
law universally to hold good: At the place of 
the shower there is a strong development of 
positive electricity; round this there is a zone 
of negative, and beyond this again positive. 
The nature of the electricity observed depends 
upon the position of the observer with respect 
to the shower, and the phenomena will change 
according to the direction in which the shower 
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is moving. Sometimes negative electricity may 
be observed during a shower; but this is al- 
ways due to a more powerful shower farther 
off. These conclusions have been supported 
by means of telegraphic communication with 
neighboring districts. It appears, then, that, 
except when the moisture of the air is being 
condensed, there is no unusual development 
of electricity. 

Electricity of Plants.—Dr. Ranke, of Bava- 
ria, has investigated the electricity of plants, 
taking, for his experiments, the petioles of the 
Rheum undulatum, and other plants, which, 
on account of their parallel fibrous structure, 
offered peculiar advantages for examination. 
The apparatus used in measuring the currents 
was similar to that employed by Du Bois Ray- 
mond, in his researches into animal electricity. 
Du Bois Raymond had demonstrated that, 
while the life of animal tissues continues, elec- 
trical currents pass through the organs accord- 
ing to definite laws, and in correspondence 
with the various phenomena of life. It was 
reasonable to expect that in plant organisms 
something analogous would be found to oc- 
cur. 


Du Bois Raymond named an pes eys tf cross-sec- 
tion, in the centre of a cylindrical piece of animal tis- 
ue, the equator, and a line phrongl the middle of the 
cross-section, the axis. When he applied the elec- 
trodes to two points of the cross-section, which were 
symmetrical tothe axis, ortotwo points of the longitu- 
dinal section, which were symmetrical to the equa- 
tor, there was no current. But, if the points were 
not thus symmetrical, there was a current; in the 
one case, the point more distant from the axis being 
positive to the nearer; in the other the point nearer 
to the equator being positive to the more distant. 
In plants, something quite analogous is observed, 
the dissection of the currents, however (named like 
those of Du Bois Raymond, the weak currents), be- 
ing reversed. Thus, in the case of plants, where 
two unsymmetrical points are taken in the cross-sec- 
tion, that which is farther from the axis is negative 
to that which is nearer. And of two unsymmetrical 
points on the longitudinal section, that which is 
nearer to the equator is neyative to that which is 
more distant. 

Further, in pieces cut of a rhombic form, currents 
were observed analogous to those Du Bois Raymond 
observed in similarly-cut muscles, from the acute to 
the obtuse angles; but, in the plants, the direction 
was reversed, 

Another Bins of correspondence between animal 
and plant electricity is, that the currents only appear 
during the life of the tissue. The reaction of tissues 
which show animal electricity is always more or less 
alkaline, or neutral. After separation of the tissue 
from the living body, an acid reaction is gradually 
produced, and, when this has taken place, the elec- 
tromotive action disappears. The living tissue of 
plants, on the other hand, is generally more or less 
acid, and, on the death of the tissue, an alkaline re- 
action is produced, and, then, also, the electromotive 
action is extinguished 

Dr. Ranke experimented with a large number of 
plants besides Rhewm, and found, in each case, the 
same laws of electromotive action to hold good where 
the fibres were arranged parallel. 

Experiments were also made with pieces in which 
the fibres were not parallel, as in the case of certain 
roots; and the normal electric currents were met 
with, if the shape of the root did not depart very 
much from the cylindrical, was not very conical. If, 
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for the point of application of an electrode, on the _ 
longitudiual section, a part of the root was chosen at _ 
which the tissue branched off, this acted as a cross- 
section, and the current might be reversed, ie 
same remark applies to stems. 
Dr. Ranke observes, in the conclusion of his paper, 
that the similarity which has been established be 
tween animal and plant electricity, warrants us in 
applying to the latter, with certain modifications, Du 
Bois Raymond’s molecular h pothesis of anim: 
electricity. We may suppose the interior of electro- 
motive parts of plants filled with small peripolar 
molecules embedded in a conducting substance, the 
axes of these (joining the poles of each molecule) be- 
ing parallel to the axis of that part of the plant con- 
taining them. The theory of animal electromotors 
ey ae each of the molecules to have two negative 
polar zones, and one positive equatorial. The law 
of plant electricity requires, on the other hand, for 
each of the molecules, two positive polar zones and — 
one negative equatorial, a 
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New Forms of Battery.—A process of accu- 
mulating and transforming the electricity of 
the voltaic pile, by means of secondary. bat- 
teries, has been discovered by M. Plante. The 
secondary batteries are formed of two sheets 
of lead rolled into a spiral, and separated from 
each other by India-rubber bands, instead of — 
the coarse cloth used in former experiments, — 
These spirals are then immersed in glass vases — 
filled with acidulated water, the extremitie 7 
of the two plates being connected to binding 
screws. Twenty of the elements thus arranged 
are placed in two rows of ten each, and their 
terminals connected to the springs of a commu- 
tator so adjusted that the elements could becon-— 
nected up for surface or quantity when charg- — 
ing, and in series for intensity when discharg- 
ing. The battery power used to charge the — 
apparatus is from two to three Bunsen ele- 
ments. When the commutator is turned so_ 
that the elements are joined up for quantity, 
the battery develops in each element an elec-_ 
tromotive force equal to about one and a half — 
time that of a single Bunsen or Grove’s ele- — 
ment; and, when connected up in series, for — 
intensity, an electromotive force equal to thir- 
ty Bunsens could be produced, affording a cur- 
rent sufficiently powerful to fuse platinum 
wire, and make the electric light. aS 

M. Bouman, of Holland, has effected an im- 
provement in the Lelanche battery, rendering — 
it much more constant. It consists of a plate — 
of carbon and an amalgamated zinc rod, cov- — 
ered with woollen cloth, placed vertically ina 
glass jar which is two-thirds filled with the 
mixture employed for this description of bat- — 
tery, namely, coarsely-powdered carbon and 
manganic peroxide. The difficulty hitherto 
found in obtaining and preserving a good con- 
tact between the carbon pole and its conduet- 
ing wire has been overcome, by cutting a slit ; 
in the carbon, and inserting a platinum wire. 
Mr. Higgs, by arranging a series of small-sized 
carbon and zine cylinders, in alternate series, 
in one vessel, has. been enabled to obtain, in a ~_ 
very small compass, a battery giving an elec- 
tromotive force equal to ten Daniell’s elements. 

The following arrangement of a copper and 
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zine battery has been devised by M. Kohlfurst, 
for giving a constant’ current, for one whole 
year, at a cost of 14 lb. of crystals of sulphate 
of copper. A truncated hollow cone is thor- 
oughly varnished inside, filled with crystals 
of sulphate of copper and placed mouth down- 
ward in a glass jar deeper than itself. This 
cone has notches round the rim, and has a 
small hole in the centre at the top. The pos- 
itive pole is a thick cake of zinc suspended 
over the face of the cone; it is cast with a 
hole in the centre through which passes a gut- 
ta-percha covered wire, which is connected 
with the upper cone. The glass cylinder is 
filled with water, and it is evident that the 
rate of solution of the sulphate of copper de- 
pends upon the facility with which it is dis- 
solved by the access of water through the 
notches in the cone, and, as this takes place at 
a uniform rate, the current given by the bat- 
tery is uniform also. A dilute solution of sul- 
phate of magnesia or common salt may be used 
instead of plain water, if it is required to di- 
minish the internal resistance of the battery. 

Mr. H. Highton describes, in the London 
Chemical News, a cheap and simple battery, 
said to be nearly-50 per cent. higher in poten- 
tial than a Grove or Bunsen, and 150 per cent. 
higher than a Daniell. 


For negative, carbon packed in granulated carbon, 
eroxide of manganese, and precipitated sulphur ;. the 
quid should be dilute acid—sulphuric is best. For 
positive, zinc in caustic potash or soda. The poten- 


~ tial is higher than any I know, excepting, of course, 


those which have magnesium, sodium, or potassium, 
for positives. The internal resistance is rather large ; 
if common salt or chloride of potassium be used in- 
stead of caustic alkali, the internal resistance is much 
less, but the potential sinks to a little more than 10 
per cent. higher than a Grove. With dilute sulphuric 
acid on both sides, the resistance is still less, but the 
potential is only a little higher than a Grove. 


M. Gaiffe suggests the following simple form 
of an economical galvanic pile, somewhat re- 
sembling Calland’s, but of different elements. 
It consists of a vessel into which are dipped 
two rods—one of lead, the other of zinc. The 
leaden one descends to the bottom; the zine 
is one-half shorter. The bottom of the vessel 
is coated with red oxide of lead (minium); and 
the exciting liquid is water containing 10 per 
cent. of chlorhydrate of ammonia, The elec- 
tromotive force of this pile is said to be about 
one-third of that of a Bunsen’s pair; its in- 
ternal resistance is slight, and varies little; 
the chloride of zinc formed does not sensibly 
alter the conductivity of the exciting liqnid; 
its constancy is great; finally, the expense is 
almost nothing when the circuit is open. 

ELECTRIO WAVES, Vexocrry or. The 
velocity of electric waves through the Atlantic 
cables has been ascertained, by Prof. Gould, 
to be from 7,000 to 8,000 miles per second, 

elegraph-wires, upon poles in the air, con- 
duct the electric waves with a velocity more 
than double this. It is a curious fact that the 
rapidity of the transmission increases with the 
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distance between the wire and the earth, or 
with the height of the support. The Journal 
des Telegraphes says that wires, placed on poles 
slightly elevated, transmit signals with a ve- 
locity of 12,000 miles a second; and those at 
a considerable height give a velocity of 16,000 
or 20,000 miles. ; 

ELLIS, Rev. Wi11ay, an. English mission- 
ary, traveller, and author, born in London in 
1795; died in London, June 25,1872. In Jan- 
uary, 1816, after obtaining a good education 
at one of the dissenting colleges, he sailed 
with his wife for the South-Sea Islands, as a 
missionary of the London Missionary Society. 
He was stationed at Tahiti, or Otaheite, and 
set up there the first printing-press in the 
South-Sea Islands. He returned to England 
in 1824, on account of the illness of his wife, 
and was employed for some years at home in 
the business of the London Missionary Society, 
and from 1833 to 1840 was the Foreign Secre- 
tary of that society. His wife died in 1835, 
and in 1837 he married Miss Sarah Stickney, 
a distinguished teacher and author, residing at 
that time in Hoddesdon, in Hertfordshire, who 
had been educated among the Society of 
Friends, to which both she and her parents 
belonged. In 1853, while still retaining his 
connection with the London Missionary So- 
ciety, Mr. Ellis was sent by its Board of Man- 
agers to Madagascar, to inquire into the con- 
dition and prospects for a resumption of their 
missions there, which had been suspended in 
consequence of the violent opposition and per- 
secution of the reigning queen. He made 
three visits to the island within the next 
three years, and published a narrative, of 
great religious and scientific interest, of the 
results of his explorations—when, in conse- 
quence of the death of the pagan queen, and. 
the favorable disposition of her son and suc- 
cessor to Christianity, the missions were reés- 
tablished, and met with the most remarkable 
success. Mr. Ellis again (in 1865 or 1866) re- 
visited the island, and spent some time in en- 
couraging the missionaries and native Chris- 
tians. Mr, Ellis published many works, nearly 
all having primary reference to missionary 
work, but containing a vast fund of interesting 
geographical and scientific information. The 
most important of these were: ‘Missionary 
Narrative of a Tour through Owhyhee,” 1826; 
‘**Polynesian Researches,” 2 vols., 8vo, 1829; 
“ A Vindication of the South Sea Missions 
from the Misrepresentations of Otto von 
Kotzebue, with an Appendix,” 1831; “ His- 
tory of Madagascar,” 2 vols., 1838; ‘‘ History 
of the London Missionary Society,” 8vo, 1844; 
* Village-Lectures on Popery,” 1851; “ Three 
Visits to Madagascar during 1853-1856, with 
Notices of the People, Natural History, etc.,” 
1858; ‘‘Madagascar Revisited, describing the 
Events of a New Reign, and the Revolution 
which followed,” etc., etc., 2 vols., 1867. He 
also edited ‘“‘Stewart’s Visit to the South 
Seas,” and wrote an ‘Introductory Essay on 
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the Policy, Religion,” etc., of China, prefixed 
to “ Gutzlaff’s Journal of Three Voyages along 
the Coast of China.” 

Mr. Ellis’s wife, Mrs. Saran Stroxney Ets, 
survived him only three days, dying about an 
hour before the funeral services of her husband 
were to commence. She was, both before and 
after her marriage, very favorably and widely- 
known as an author, nearly all her books hav- 
ing been republished in the United States, 
She was about sixty years of age at her death. 
Mr. Allibone’s list of her books contains twenty- 
one distinct titles, while several of the works 
have three or four volumes each. The most 
important of them are: “ The Poetry of Life,” 
2 vols.; ‘Home, or the Iron Rule,” 3 vols. ; 
‘‘ Women of England,” 1838; ‘Sons of the 
Soil, a Poem,” 1840; “The Daughters of 
England,” 1842; ‘“‘The Wives of England,” 
1843 ; “ The Mothers of England,” 1843 ; 
‘Family Secrets,” 3 vols., 1841-"43 ; “‘ Summer 
and Winter in the Pyrenees,” 1841; ‘‘ Voice 
from the Vintages,” 1843; ‘‘ Pictures of 
Private Life,” 3 vols., 1844; ‘‘ Look to the 
End, or the Bennetts Abroad,” 2 vols., 1845; 
‘*Temper and Temperament,” 2 vols., 1846; 
“Prevention Better than Cure,” 1847; “‘ Raw- 
don House: Hints on Formation of Character,” 
1848; ‘* Fireside Tales,” 4 vols., 1848-'49; ‘*So- 
cial Distinction, or Hearts and Homes,” 8 vols., 
1848-49 ; “My Brother; or, the Man of Many 
Friends,” 1853. Her works have been col- 
lected in a number of uniform volumes. 

EMERSON, Rev. Brown, D. D., a learned 
and venerable clergyman of Salem, Mass., sixty- 
eight years pastor of the Old South Church in 
that city; born in Ashby, Mass., January 8, 
1778 ; died in Salem, Mass., July 25, 1872. He 
prepared for college at New Ipswich and Bos- 
cawen, N. H., and graduated from Dartmouth 
Oollege in 1802, being at his death the oldest 
graduate of the college. He was licensed as 
i Congregational preacher by the Essex North 
Association in 1804, and ordained as colleague 
pastor with Rev. Daniel Hopkins, D. D., at the 
Old South Church, Salem, April 14, 1805, hav- 
ing previously preached for that church for 
three months. On the death of Dr. Hopkins, 
in 1816, he became sole pastor, and continued 
so till 1849, when, at his own request, a col- 
league was settled. He received the degree 
of D. D. from Dartmouth College in 1835. In 
1846 he visited Europe. Dr. Emerson was an 
able preacher, and a vigorous, logical writer, 
and until he was very far advanced in life his 
sermons were quite attractive to his people. 
He published little—nothing, beyond some oc- 
casional sermons, addresses, and orations. 

EUROPE. The year 1872 was one of peace 
for all Europe; in Spain only, the Carlists 
rose again in an insurrection, which, though 
maintaining itself for several months, never 
assumed threatening dimensions. The latest 
statistical information on the population of 
Europe raised the aggregate number to 301,- 
700,009 in 1872, against 300,900,000 in 1871, 
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while the area, by the new calculations made 
in several countries, is reduced from 3,816,400 
to 3,787,097 square miles, = 

The Government of Germany continued t 
direct its chief attention to the consolidatio 
of the newly-established empire. The “ Par- 
ticularists,” who desire to strengthen the pow- 
er of the governments of the separate states 
at the expense of the Central Government, at 
one time hoped for the reéstablishment of 
their ascendency in Bavaria; but the attem 
to form a new Particularist ministry utterly 
failed; and the policy of Bavaria with rega d 
to German unity remained unchanged. Great 
exertions were made by the Government of 
Germany to revive this feeling of German 
nationality in the new Reichsland Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and good results are specially antici- 
pated from the liberal reorganization of the 
University of Strasbourg, which was opened 
on May Ist, and from the reintroduction of 
the German language into all the secondary 
and primary state schools of the country. <A 
declaration of the Government of Brunswick, 
that it regarded the ex-King of Hanover as 
entitled to succession, when (what is expected 
to take place ere long) the ducal line of 
Brunswick becomes extinct, created toward 
the close of the year considerable uneasiness,* 
though no serious trouble, it is believed, can — 
arise out of this question. More serious is the 
conflict between the Central Government of 
Germany and the Reichstag on the one hand, — 
and the Roman Catholic Church on the other. © 
The expulsion of the Jesuits from Germany, ~ 
and other measures of that kind, called forth 
in the Catholic districts of Germany an in- 
tense dissatisfaction, and led to very severe 
complaints in the allocutions of the Pope. 

The National Assembly of France remained — 
throughout the year the battle-ground of the - 
four great parties of the country, the Repub-— 
licans, the Legitimists, the Orleanists, and the _ 
Bonapartists. The former gained some new — 
members at the supplementary elections, and 
began an agitation for the dissolution of the 
National Assembly, because they expected a 
still greater accession of strength from a gen- — 
eral election. The Legitimists made a politi- — 
cal demonstration, by visiting in large num- — 
bers the Count de Chambord at Antwerp, Bel- — 
gium, in February; but no real advantage ap- 
pears to have accrued to this party from it. A 
fusion between the Legitimists and Orleanists — 
continued to be discussed; and in January, 
1878, the Legitimist papers announced that it 
had been consummated by the formal recogni- — 
tion of the Count de Chambord as King of _ 
France on the part of seven princes of the — 
House of Orleans. The prospects of Bona- — 
partism suffered a serious blow by the death — 
of the ex-Emperor Napoleon. A 
_* In the article Brunswick, in the present number of | 
the AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA, we have given a 
‘Genealogical Table of the House of Brunswick, Han- 


over, and Great Britain,” which fully explains the ques- 
tion of succession. 
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EUROPE. 


The Government of Cis-Leithan Austria, 
after many years of indecision and vacillation, 
laid in December before the Reichsrath a new 
electoral law which introduced the principle of 
direct elections, and which is looked upon as the 
first of a series of radical measures for strength- 
ening the powers of the Central Government, 
and reducing those of the provincial Diets. 

The following table shows the area and pop- 
ulation of the countries of Europe, arranged 
according to the density of their population at 
the close of the year 1872, and also the num- 
ber of inhabitants per square mile: 


Per sq. 
COUNTRIES. Sq. Miles. | Inhabitants. Mile! 
ONS Sa eee 11,874 | 5,087,105 | 447 
Netherlands................. 12,680 | 3,618,016 
Grand-duchy of Luxem- 279 
a BRD a Napa ane Ok 999 197,528 
Great Britain and Ireland...| 121,115 | 81,817,108 
- Heligoland, Gibraltar, and 263 
ROLE AGKs tas voys eg ees 145 160,369 
Ss a a oe 114,295 | 26,716,899 
_ Principality of Monaca.... 5 8,127 234 
Republic of San Marino... 22 7,303 
MEE t esac es cecaces see 208,619 | 41,058,196 | 197 
SET dioitdls sbielé oe da vd bat 204,091 | 36,594, 171 
POTATO 4 5.0) sie.c:4 as sidvisine 15,992 | 2,669,147 167 
RSG oe vv sccesceesee 848 | 35,904,435 
Principality of Lichten- 149 
DRMEGIIN, «sis eines cccccsaces 62 8,820 
NT a sian ova seg pe 14,753; 1,784,741 | 121 
' — Warde and Iceland........ :268 "9.755 <7) 
ON PE eer ree 84,501; 3,995,153 | 117 
_ Azores and Madeira...... 1,311 mr pean ave 
| 9 £) 
- Canary Islands............ 195,793 85 
_ Republic of Andorra...... 148 12,000 
‘Enropean Turkey........... 133,986 | 10,500, 
SEM L sos Os abet ees de 46,709 | 4,200,000 a7 
DUPIBREVIGS wi6 5. cc cccacsecsoes 16,817 | 1,306,674 
_Montenegro........... ... 1,709 120,000 
Greece and Ionian Islands...| 19,853 | 1,457,894 84 
Russia (inclusive of Finland) 2,059,226 | '71,195,394 24 
SER. 4 4.0 spuiengatinwes ove 170,592 | 4,204,177 14 
WAY. 0c cccrereesereccess 122,290 ,758, "9 
OT Eg a ee err eee 8,787,097 |301,700,000 


The ecclesiastical statistics of Europe, at the 
close of the year 1872, are exhibited as follows: 


Protestants 
Roman and other Greek 
ee.) Ccchatice! | Chetstien, |’ Catholic. | 2°? 
; Sects. 
a 16,038,000 0) ae ani pee 6,000 
Po peas <'e'e 4.360.000 2 1) ee 1,000 
Ttaly...... 26,553,000 36,000 2,000} 36,000 
Belgium....... 5,065,000 BO OOO ceaietes ax 2,000 
Luxemburg 197,000 OUT weawsecs 600 
France.,....... 85,803,000; 599,000) ....... 46,000 
ustri Pt 
thania)..... 18,741,000} 368,000} 463,000; 822,000 
Poland......... 4,556,000} 331,000 84,000} '%83,000 
Treland........ 4,142,000} 1,261,000} ........ 300 
Hungary....... 9,163,000) 3,203,000} 2,590,000! 553,000 
Switzerland... 1,085,000) 1,577,000) ........ 7,000 
Netherlands...} 1,313,000! 2.198,000| ........ 68,000 
Germany...... 14,908,000) 25,629,000 8,000} 511,000 
Englan and 
cotland.....| 1,878,000) 24,784,000} ........ 45,000 
Finland ....... 1,000} 1,790,000 42,000] ....... 
Denmark...... 2,000} 1,776,000} ........ 4,400 
Norway........ 800} 1,752,000} ........ 2.200 
Sweden ....... 1,000; 4,200,000) ........ ’ 
Rassia (with- 
out Poland) 2,883,000} 2,234,000) 54,100,000; 1,829.000 
umania..... 45,000 30,000) 3,975,000} 150,000 
Greece,........ 10,000 2,000} 1,442,000 8.000 
Uo) ae 4,000 500} 1,295,000 2.000 
Turkey........ 650,000 2,000} 5,140,000) 100,800 
OUD «oss 95 147,800.000) 71,800,100} 69,109,000) 5,000,000 
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The number of Mohammedans in Europe 
is about 6,915,000, of whom 4,550,000 are in 
European Turkey, 2,359,000 in Russia, 5,000 
in Servia, 1,000 in Roumania, and a smaller 
number in Poland and Hungary. The num- 
ber of pagans (in Russia and Turkey), and of 
those whose religion was unknown, amounted 


- to about 5,000. 
The revised Constitution 


of Switzerland, 


when submitted to the popular vote, was re- 
jected by 257,000 votes against 252,000, and 


by thirteen cantons against nine. 


The friends 


of the revision were, however, not discour- 
aged, but at once resumed the discussion of 
the subject in the Federal Assembly. 

The Gotha Almanac, for 1873, gives the fol- 
lowing table on the nationalities of Europe, 
which is a valuable aid in understanding the 
great conflicts arising out of the nationality 


question : 
Germanic Romanic Slavic 
CORRES Nations. Nations. Nations, Others. 

Belgium........| 2,'%58,000} 2,825,000) ......... 2,000 
Denmark...... LRLOUO Mees aswaas | ecges case 5,000 
Germany...... 87,604,000} 286, 2,555,000! 663,000 
France 456,000) 34,733,000 9,000} 1,896,000 
Greece........ 8,000) 1,487,000) ......... 20,000 
Great Britain. .| 29,385,000 29.000 7.000} 2,396,000 
TORY, cenit sa ee 82,000, 26,626,000 83,000 86,000 
Netherlands...| 3,544,000 4,000): Sctasedis 69,000 
Luxemberg.... 195,000 S000) ia sacscce} ed Ts 
Austro-Hunga- 

rian Mon- 

ATCHY. ic cnac 9,162,000} 3,488,000) 16,825,000! 6,997,000 
Portugal....... ca 4,000,000) ......... ,C00 
Roumania..... 13, 8,804,000 80, 812,C00 
Russia......... 1,015,000; 968,000) 56,120,000) 11,246,000 
Finland....... 126,000)". <2286.3% 8, 1,700,000 
Sweden....... A TIE DOO! be < see esi oac0 94 Fee 6,000 

orway ...... a Lasts de 6a | we sina gawd ,000 
Switzerland...| 1,840,000} 824,000 2,000 7,000 
Servia......... 8,000} 187,000) 1,183,000 84,000 
Spain Pe ae 5,000) 15,852,000} ......... 706,000 

urkey.:....55 5,000! 3,800,000} 5,812,000) 2,000, 

Total..f.<¢ 93,900,000, 97,200,000} 82,150,000, 27,680,000 


The Germanic nations constitute about 31.2 
per cent. of the aggregate population of Eu- 
rope; they comprise the German, Dutch, and 
Flemish (56,500,000, or 18.5 per cent. of the 
population of Europe), Anglo-Saxons (29,400,- 
000, or 9.8 per cent.), and Scandivavians (8,- 
000,000, or 2.7 per cent.). 

The Romanic nations embrace the French 
(including Occitanians and Catalanians, 41,- 
260,000, or 13.7 per cent.) ; Italians and Rheto- 
Roumanians (27,620,000, or 9.2 per cent.) ; 
Spaniards and Portuguese (16,320,000, or 5.4 
per cent.) ; Daco-Roumanians and Macedo- Wal- 
lachians (8,100,000, or 2.7 per cent.); Greeks 
(2,450,000, or 0.8 per cent.); Albanians (1,- 
440,000, or 0.5 per cent.). 

The Slavic nations embrace Russians and 
Ruthenians (54,530,000, or 18.1 per cent.) ; 
Poles (9,420,000, or 8.1 per cent.) ; Czechs and 
Vindes (6,900,000, or 2.8 per cent.) ; Servians, 
Croatians, and Sloventzi (7,200,000, or 2.4 per 
cent.); Bulgarians (4,080,000, or 1.4 per cent.). 

Of other races not belonging to any of the 
three large groups, the table enumerates Kym- 
rians and Celts, 3,400,000, or 1.1 per cent. (2,- 
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300,000 in Great Britain ; 1,100,000 in France) ; 
Letts, Lithuanians, and Prussians, 2,880,000, or 
0.9 per cent. (with the exceptions of 150,000 be- 
longing to Germany, all living in Russia); Is- 
raelites, 5,000,000, or 1.7 per cent. (2,612,000 
in Russia, 1,376,000 in the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, 511,000 in Germany, etc.) ; Magyars 
and Finns, 10,420,000, or 3.4 per cent. (5,450,000 
in the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 4,860,000 
in Russia); Basques, Armenians, Gypsies, and 
Moors, 1,780,000, or 0.6 per cent.; Turks, Tar- 
tars, Mongolians, 4,200,000, or 1.4 per cent. 
(2,680,000 in Russia, 1,500,000 in Turkey), with 
the exception of the Magyars and Turks; these 
races have, however, lost all, or nearly all, the 
characteristics of distinct nationalities, and 
have become, or are fast becoming, absorbed 
in o the predominant nationalities of the coun- 
tries which they inhabit. 

The foreign colonies of European states are 
exhibited in the following table : 


COUNTRIES. Area, Inhabitants, 

Great Britain........... 7,926,531 171,610,900 
OV 5 s'civinn scenes ssc 1,721,782 27,213,000 
Netherlands ............ $75,069 23,433,000 
TENBRURU Sse ess «a1 Sau 5,944,632 10,730,000 
RINE bo Sctdoniae sc oininabice 117,210 6,419,000 
PRPAN CG ide etic v.00 0:0 delete 457,606 6,240,000 
Portagal occ weGs.. + sisle 439,871 8,875,000 
DIODUIALKY, «onan ange sale 87,169 127,100 
SwOdON cose ccacnancaeile 9 2,900 

Potato -s. ee, Bese. 17,669,829 | 250,050.00 


EWELL, Lieutenant-General Ricnarp Srop- 
DARD, one of the ablest officers of the Confed- 
erate army in the late civil war, born in the 
District of Columbia, though of a Virginian 
family, in 1820; died in Maury County, Tenn., 
January 25, 1872. He was nominated for a 
cadet in the Military Academy by President 
Jackson, in 1836, and graduated in 1840, rank- 
ing thirteenth in his class. He was brevetted 
second-lieutenant, in the First Dragoons, in 
July, 1840, and received his commission as 
full lieutenant in November, 1840. Five years 
later, he was promoted to be first-lieutenant. 
He served with distinction in the Mexican 
War, commanding a squadron at Churubusco, 
and being brevetted captain, in 1847, for gal- 
lant and meritorious conduct at that battle 
and at Contreras. He received his commission 
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FEVERS AND SEWERS. Notwithstand- 
ing the generally-acknowledged deleterious 
influence of defective sewers, it seems to be a 
well-established fact that men employed to 
cleanse and repair sewers, etc., are not only 
not carried off by fever, but appear to be sin- 
gularly exempt from the ravages of that dis- 
ease. The British Medical Journal, of a late 
date, says that, in consequence of what has 
been said with regard to the alleged cause of 
the late illness of the Prince of Wales, Dr. 
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as captain in August, 1849, and, from that 
time tiil 1861, was employed on frontier duty 
in New Mexico and Texas. At the commence- 
ment of the civil war—indeed, as soon as Vir- 
ginia seceded, May 7, 1861—Captain Ewell 
resigned, and accepted the command of a di- 
vision from the Confederates. He took par 
in the first battle of Bull Run, where his 
forces were twice repulsed by the Union 
troops. He did not, however, suffer in the 
estimation of his superior officers by this re 
verse. He was raised to the rank of major- 
general, and, at the head of a large force, was 
one of the first in beginning hostilities in 1862. 
In command of 5,000 men, he encountered 
General Fremont, near Union Church, June 
8th. The engagement was indecisive. The 
Union troops lost 664 men, while Ewell re- 
ported a total loss on his side of 329. The 
troops expected to renew the fight next morn- 
ing, but, during the night, Ewell eviden ly 
retired, carrying away all but his mortally 
wounded. He was next actually engaged in 
resisting McClellan’s advance upon Richmond, 
General Lee sent him down the left bank of 
the Chickahominy to watch the road leading 
down the peninsula, and thus rendered him a 
participant in all the succeeding military 
movements consequent upon McClellan’s re- 
treat. In the hostilities which continued until — 
the surrender at Appomattox, General Ewell 
took an active part, and was regarded as one 
of the most capable commanders on the 
Southern side. After the war, General Ewell, 
like his fellow corps-commander, Longstreet, 
frankly accepted the situation, and harbored no — 
malice toward the United States Government. 
He had hazarded his life and prospects in life 
for the cause, and, having lost, he had no dis- 
position to repine. On his death-bed, after 
making his will, he said to his attendants, with - 
his characteristic frankness and simple-heart- 
edness: “I don’t want any monument raised — 
over me—only a plain head-stone and foot- 
stone, like those over the graves of my father 
and my mother, in Virginia. My rank while 
in the Confederate service might be inscribed 
upon one of the stones, but I wish nothing in — 

the inscription which will cast any reflection 
upon the Government of the United States.” 


Bowers, of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
of London, ordered a return on the subject, 
which presents a most unexpected array of 
facts which seem, at least, to controvert the © 
generally-received views with regard to the — 
connection of fevers with imperfect sewerage. 
Some of the details were as follows: ; 
Out of five inspectors employed from 23 to _ 
48 years, there has never been a case of fever. — 
Out of 64 men engaged in cleansing and flush- 
ing the northern sewers, for periods varying 


to 34 years, only two have had fever, and 
heir cases were typhus. Out of 47 men en- 
gaged in the sewer-work in the southern sew- 
ers, for periods varying from one to 24 years, 
there have only been two cases of fever, and 
these again typhus; and, in one of these cases, 
it is shown that the disease was contracted 
from the man’s family. There are 36 penstock 
und flap keepers, who have been employed 
‘om one to 50 years. Of all these only one 
had any fever. He has been 16 years at work, 
and had typhoid in 1862. There are some 
curious notes about these men. One of them 
had been at this work 50 years, and has not 
had one day’s illness of that time. One lived 
95 years in the sluice-house over the King’s 
Scholars’ Pond sewer, but never had any fever. 
Another lived for 14 years in Penstock House, 
over the outfall sewer at Old Ford. Another 
lived 82 years in Great St. Paul’s sluice-house. 
Another lived for 85 years in a house over 
Duffield sluice, and enjoyed good health. Out 
of 54 men employed at the pumping-stations, 
there has only been one case of typhoid fever. 

At Orossness, out of 54 men engaged during 
the last six years, there has not been one case 

of typhus or typhoid. 

_ There have been eight cases of ague, but 
these are, of course, due to the low, marshy 
f aes and they seem to have recovered rap- 
idly. Out of seven men employed in cleansing 
_yentilators, oiling side-entrances, gauges, etc., 
no case of fever has occurred, though one man 
has been at the work 23 years. Of 10survey- 
ors and chainmen, in the engineer’s office, not 

_ one has ever had typhoid fever, although they 
have been almost daily engaged in the sewers 
_ for periods of from four to 24 years. These 
facts are very gratifying, and quite dispose of 
the allegation that the men in the sewers are 
_ decimated by fever. The statistics show, in 
_ fact, that fever is less prevalent among these 
_ men than the rest of the town population. 

__ FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
_The general prosperity of the country was un- 

‘diminished during the year 1872, and the 

finances of the Government were conducted 

with little variation from the preceding year. 

The revenues continued large, although there 

was a reduction in the rate of taxation, and an 

entire release of several sources of income to 
the Government. The reduction in the prin- 
cipal of the public debt was maintained at 

about the usual rate, with a tendency to a 
lower rate of interest on many portions of it. 
The monetary operations of the Government 
have been so large that nearly fourteen hun- 
dred persons were constantly engaged at 
Washington in handling its coin, notes, and 
securities, 

During the year two hundred million of five 
per cent. bonds have been negotiated, and two 
hundred million of six per cent. five-twenty 
bonds have been redeemed. Thus making a 
reduction of one per cent. annual interest on 
that amount. 
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In the annual report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, made December, 1871, there was 
presented a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Government for the first 
quarter of the year ending June 80, 1872, and 
an estimate of the same for the remaining 
three-quarters of the year. The receipts and 
expenditures of the first quarter above men- 
tioned, ending on September 30, 1871, were as 
follows : 


Uae oa haces Slocciaid be ec cpe cs: $62,289,329 37 
Internal revenue.........5..2..0 85,553,175 07 
PU Opes Lotk Wohin k <a sxeiecisiaida o's 602,6&0 61 
Miscellaneous sources........... 8,758,189 61 
MORE Aisraeires dc skh Ges os $107,198,374 60 


The expenditures for the same period, ex- 
cluding payment on account of the sinking 
fund, were as follows: 


Civil and miscellaneous purposes. esha 46 


War Department................. 590,653 05 
Navy Department................ 6,513,040 93 
Indians and pensions............ 11,494,832 11 
Interest on the public debt...... 26,725,124 37 

Total, «.\,Visequnee dean wes $83,903,882 92 


For the remaining three-quarters of the fis- 
eal year, ending June 30, 1872, the estimated 
receipts were as follows: 


Custom... ¢. il cesnecuaes etresere $148,000,000 00 
Internal revenue.... 2522+ ee.02s6s 90,000,000 00 
TANGG: i. .65c0s4 qsaeadavenacenecste 2,000,000 00 
Miscellaneous sources........... 18,000,000 cig) 

otal. x. <.lawsteusarak saree $258,000,000 00 


The estimated expenditures for the same 
period are: 


Civiland miscellaneous purposes. $50,000,000 60 
War Department... 2.0.0.0. 60.0% 31,000,000 00 
Navy Department................ 13,500,000 00 
Indians and pes Seka aebetcke 80,000,000 00 
Interest on the public debt....... 85,000, 

DORIS ics caste ncuees deccves $209,500,000 00 


These estimates contemplated a balance ap- 
plicable to the payment of the principal of the 
public debt, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1872, of $71,794,991.68. 

The actual receipts into the Treasury during 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1872, were as 
follows: 


CEstoing.... Ressesssccaee reve vets $216,370,286 V7 
Paplic ARNG esc. cwiede ee cco veces 2,575,714 19 
Bank circulation tax............. 6,523 


896 89 
Internal revenue............ e006 180,642,177 72 


Pacific Railway interest......... 749,861 87 
Customise Anes. sid ee aiccs eae 1,136,442 34 
Fees, consular, etc............65% 2,284,095 92 
Miscellaneous..............eee00. 4,412,254 1 


Total ordinary receipts.... $364,694,229 91 
Premium on sales of coin........ 9,412,637 65 


Total available cash....... $484,042,573 15 


The net expenditures during the same pe- 
riod were: 


Civil expeneess «62sec ae Ti omcees $16,187,059 20 


Foreign intercourse.............- 1,839,369 14 
MINIONS NS Scat a ces nite antes see 4,061,728 &2 
UGMOM Ey dees ca s'c ptr chm aes aeine © 588,402 %6 
Military establishment........... 85,872,157 20 
Naval establishment............. 21,249,809 99 
Miscellaneous civil............... 42,958,329 08 
Interest on public debt........... 117,357,839 %2 


Total, exclusive of public debt. $270,559,695 91 
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Bronght forward.....+sesseeereees $270,559,695 91 
Premium On Donde Pur | $6,958,256 76 
Redemption of public debt.. 99,900,208 54 106,918,520 80 
$77,478,216 21 
Balance in ‘Treasury fois. cosiecekscsaciecrs 106,564,356, 94 
Total....... Hee Sas Seer ey: . $484,042,573 15 


Thus the net reduction of the principal of 
the public debt during the fiscal year was 
$99,960,253.54. Deducting the ordinary re- 
ceipts during the year from the ordinary ex- 
penditures and interest on the public debt, 
there remains a surplus of revenue amounting 
to $94,134,534. Ifto this amount is added the 
amount of premium on sales of gold, and the 
reduction of the cash balance at the close of 
the year, the sum is $99,960,253.54. 

The reduction of the public debt, from March 
1, 1869, to November 1, 1872, was as fol- 
lows: 


From March 1, 1869, to March 1, 1870..... $87,134,782 84 
From March 1, 1870, to March 1, 1871..... 117,619,630 25 
From March 1, 1871, to March 1, 1872..... 94,895,348 94 
From March 1, 1872, to Nov. 1, 1872..... 64,047,237 84 

EP OUAL . 5's.0 hxc Oale'pleuliesia nee ap ia hee eee $363,696,999 87 
And a reduction in the annual interest of 
$24,187,851. 


The receipts during the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1872, which is the first quarter of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, were as 
follows: 
CUSEOMS ose col ceend does ob wok eee ob kee $57,729,540 27 


Sales of publiclands...3: .ccsesdawravesaes 797,824 57 
Internal Revenue i. 5.0.66 6se< cbs veces ais 169,047 22 
Tax on circulation, etc., of national banks 8,307,238 
Repayment of interest by Pacific Railways 119,093 %3 
Customs fines, @te. . 04 .244500495 senate 103,787 30 
Consular, patent, and other fees......... 479,306 03 
Proceeds of Government, property....... 336,801 88 
Miscellaneous sOurces.............0eeeee 1,346,257 47 
Net ordinary receipts.............. $98,388,397 16 
Premium on sales of coin................ 2,426,736 91 
Total receipts........ SPEC oP ee $100,815,134 07 
Balance in Treasury, June 30, 1872, in- 
cluding $1,014 48 received from *‘ una- 
WERIDIND 7155.55 Sb ein fpr vie wesuce ce lcaae 106,565,371 42 
Total ayallaple we. cows <bseids veree nn $207,380,505 49 


The expenditures during the same quarter 
were as follows: : 


Civil and miscellaneous expenses ........ $18,299,891 28 
WNGING. F.s 5 leek eos eee Lets auee take aeaeee 3,037,343 83 
SONMONG. Chee sns sees penbince TRUE O OTRO REEL 9,135,389 71 
Military establishment................... 12,876,982 41 
Naval establishment..................008 ,305 146 48 
Interest on the public debt, etc........... 86,196,894 83 
Total, exclusive of the  eaceige and 
premium on public debt............ $86,851,648 54 
For premium on purchased 
MISTEB Ss 'e wittsbraiv's a? ah aioe $1,702,568 53 
Net redemption of the pub- 
dN 16,932,188 
———__ 18,634,707 25 
Total net expenditures....... )..... 105,486,855 "9 
Balance in Treasury Sept. 30, 1872... vO aia 70 
$207,380,505 49 


For the remaining three-quarters of the 
same fiscal year, ending June 30, 1873, it was 
reps that the receipts would be as fol- 
ows: 
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Customs.... ere eeeee ee ee oe 
Sales of public lands............... 4 
Internal revenue........ Raab nue poe 
Tax on national banks.............. 
Pacific Railways. ...5...ccessseeeces 
Customs fines, ete..........5...cc00 
Consular, patent, and other fees.... 
Sales of public property............ 
Miscellaneous sources.............+ 


Dbl eras tetieg ita. 5e tis heii wmebiidse $218,500,00 


For the same period it was estimated th 
the expenditures would be as follows: 


Civil expenses......... Leaeeet wees» $18,000,000 
Foret intercourse......... = 900,000 
sRURUIANS Ohi ida cp oka seen < 


Military establishment. . 
Naval establishment....... 0,00 
Miscellaneous civil......... awa 00,000 
Interest on the public debt........ . ,500,000 


ete Lecessseassecsseee $78,700,000. 

According to this estimate there will } 
$44,800,000 of surplus revenue applicable 
the purchase or redemption of the publie de 

The reduction in taxation since the cl 
the war is estimated to have been as follows 
IN INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Act of July 18, 1866....... shins wae 
AC OF March 2, LOOT w. Vs ewicc acme pate 
Act of February 3, 1868.............. 
Act of March 31, {1868 ; 
Act of July 20, oe W226 0 10's'9 0.0 ie 
Act of July 14, 1870...... sh sidbleakete® 
Act of June 6, 1872..... SP. poriae 
Total of internal revenue...... $248,651,000 — 
IN CUSTOMS. ‘ an 
AGU OLS IIy TAO IB TO so ae ance ck ete aeres $29,526,410 
Acts of March 1 and June 6, 1872..... 31,172,761 
Total of customs............. . $60,699,171 


Total reduction............... $309,850,171 


The following table exhibits the aggre 
amount of taxes returned from the sever: 
sources of revenue from the organization 0: 
the Internal Revenue Department to the clos 
of the last fiscal year: ae 


SOURCES. 


1, ARTICLES AND OCCUPATIONS NOW TAXA- 
BLE, INCLUDING PENALTIES. 


Bla. coeur aceheaspices + $336,188,546 
GDBECO RE: ck ci tees wc cae seek 200,218,837 
Fermented liquors.......... 52,954, 
Banks and bankers.......... 644.4! 
Adhesive stamps............ 181,678,669 
POMBO Cok Gesics scak ee <swee 7,384,218 


2. ARTICLES AND OCCUPATIONS NOW EX- 
EMPT FROM TAX. 


Manufactures and productions. $401,391 ,295 


Gross receipts....... app bh oh ke 55,924,677 
BAGG Wowsinatesecoeswins coves 8,907 
Special taxes not relating to 

spirits, tobacco, and fer- 

mented liquors.............. 85,437,647 
INCOME co kee cao asic eee +++ 841,706,036 
Special income tax of 1864.... 29,381,86 
Gan is ede eich ataneae oh bauer . 17,912,330 
Legacies and successions..... 14,805, 
Articles in Schedule A........ 8,964, 
Miscellaneous............ 15 K9 ee 


$1,758,348,829 


Aggregate receipts......... sesrees 


Coed 


1,001,334,264 


ee a 


Aaa acm tt tc cent mg 
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STATEMENT OF THE OUTSTANDING PRINCIPAL OF THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


years 1871 and 1872, under the act of July 14, 
1870, the exemption being $2,000 and the rate 


of tax 24 per cent.: 


é be : E 
; 5 3 
E z : é : 3 | 
TITLE. 5 2 re Fs 3 i 2 
& on] oe 7 = ° 
% d 3 3 g 4 5 
3 E Spe) Ss E E 
RE ee On demand........ ee ny OO Tear rey a en 
Treasury notes prior to t 1and2 |iand 2 years from/1 mill MM 6 p : beth eed 
| + Rae years date. per cent. Pee Pasysssacers psy hlrees's 82,575 85 
Treasury notes of 1846.../1 year..../1 year from date...| 6 percent. | Par. | $10,000,000} = ........ 000 
Mexican indemnity......|5 ars. e s ril ape cy uly, 1849| 5 per cent. | Par. 350, $803,573 1,104 91 
an er a - : 
ay ig of 1847... ; years. | tees: : ad nO-| 6 per cent. | Par. | 28,000,000} —........ 950 00 
CY @ 0) Ss ears..|January 1, 1868..... 6 per cent. | Par. | 23,000,000 3207, 
ty land scrip.......| Indefinite| July rit Sandee aaa 6 oa cent. | Par. |Indefinite . ies aan 000 00 
‘Texan indemnity stock. .|14 years..|January 1, 1865..... 5 percent. | Par. | 10,000,000 5,000,000 174,000 00 
Monit Of 1048... ..4-..'..... 20 years..|July 1, 1868......... 6 per cent. | Par. | 16,000,000/16,000 000 00 5,500 00 
Treasury. notes of 1857.../1 year....|60 days’ notice..... 5 &534 p.c.| Par. | 20,000,000] 20,000,000 2,000 00 
Loan of 1858.......... «../15 years..|January 1, 1874..... 5 per cent. | Par. | 20,000,000} 20,000,000 20,000,000 00 
Loan = > ke PPE 10 years..|January 1, 1871..... 5 per cent. | Par. | 21,000,000} 7,022,000 10,000 00 
Loan (1881's)... gig ee 10 or 20y’s|January 1, 1881..... 6 per cent. | Par. | 25,000,000} 18,415,000 18,415,000 00 
‘, 2 years.|2 years after date. 22,468,100 
Treasury notes of 1861...| | §/ jays: \60 dave after date, ¢| 6 PCr cent. | Par. | | 73808400 | 35,864,450 8,150 00 
— eer =. - Poe 20 years..|July 1, 1881......... 6 per cent. | Par 2,800,000 1,090,850 945,000 00 
vomast, 1861 CISS1's), . ¢ |20 Years..|Suly 1, 1881......... 6 per cent, | Par. | 250,000,000) | 30 891'909| + 180,821,200 00 
C demand notes.......|.....0..6. yt GeEnG «<- ea fie So Par. | 60,000,000 030, 88,296 25 
Seven-thirties of 1861....|/3 years... 1 oor 1, 1864. ¢ % 8-10 p. c. | Par. | 140,094,750} 140,094,750 20,000 00 
: ee of 1862....|5or20y’rs| May 1, 1867......... 6 per cent. | Par. | 515,000,000) 514,771,600 279,498,750 00 
Tegal mder notes....... Racercnss OnsdemMangd,.5.%..66)" srecessie Par. | 450,000,000; 915,420,031 357,500,000 Ov 
Temporary loan than “0 After 10 days’ no-|4, 5, and 6 P. 150.000. 
eeeorery loan....... than 30(""tice. per cent. | Par. | 150,000,000} ........ 78,560 00 
ee ‘pw 1 year....|1 year after date....| 6 per cent. | Par. |No limit..| 561,753,241 5,000 00 
_ Fractional currency.....|.......... On presentation....| ......-+ Par. | 50,000,000} 228,625,663 40,855,885 27 
Doan of 1863............. 17 years. .|July 1, 1881......... 6 per cent. |Tre"M! 75,000,000) 75,000,000} 75,000,000 00 
‘One-year notes of 1863...|1 year ...|1 year after date....| 5 per cent. | Par, | 400,000,000) 44,520,000 161,817 00 
oa bend pi of 1863..|2 years...|/2 years after date...| 5 per cent. | Par. | 400,000,000) 166,480,000 65,705 00 
certificates........ af ARE ey ar Ys cae age BaP iP 26 Par. |Indefinite.| 562,776,400 82,086,300 00 
Compound int’st notes. .|8 years..." "M0. 48 yg63° | compound. bee 400,000,000} 266,595,440 593,520 00 
5 ‘arto 
Ten-forties of 1864....... 100r40y’s|March 1, 1874.......| 5 per cent. 7 per | 200,000,000} 196,117,800} 194,567,800 00 
Five-twenties of M’rch, | : pe te 
a eaeinaihas 5orW0y’rs|November 1, 1869..| 6 per cent. | Par. Pee 8,882,500 2,349,500 00 
Five-twenti °, 
Wenties of June, | '5 or 20y'rs/November 1, 1869..| 6 per cent. | Par. | 400,000,000 125,561,800} 72,846,150 00 
Seven-th August 15, 1867. 
oe glad 1864 | 8 years... June 15, 1868.... -| 7 8-10 p. e. | Par. | 800,000,000} $29,992,600 332,150 00 
Navy pension fund...... Indefinite}. .... <i Miptia lod T per cent. | Par. |Indefinite.| 14,000,000 14,000,000 00 
Five-twenties of 1865....|/50r20y’rs|November 1, 1870..| 6 per cent. | Par. | 203,827,250) 2038 327,250| 159,499,650 00 
Consols of 1865..... ....|Sor20y’rs\July 1, 1870........ 6 per cent. | Par. | 332,998,950] 332,998,950| 222,277,800 00 
Consols of 1867.... 1.1... 5or20y’rs|July 1, 1872........ 6 per cent. | Par. | 379,602,350] 379;616,050| 320,299,850 00 
Consols of 1868.02... Sor2Wy'rs|July 1, 1873...---. 6 per cent. | Par 539,350| 42,589;350| 9.258.450 00 
Fs ee = Ot ee Indefinite|On demand........ 8 percent. | Par. | 5,000, 85,150,000 12,220,000 00 
ness of 1870............ years.../September 1, 1875..| 4 per cent. | Par 678,362 678,362 678,000 00 
Funded loan of 1881.....|10 years..|May 1, 1881......... 5 per cent. | Par. | 500,000,000} 200,000,000} - 200,000,000 
$2,258,251,328 78 
a receipts from internal revenue during Number of persons assessed 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1872, and the CLASSES. Reiners 
two previous years, including sums refunded 1871. 1872. 
and allowed on drawbacks, were as follows: 
Class 1, tax $20 or less............. 25,479 22,619 
1810. seseseeeersseesseenereeees $185.235,967 97 ase 2, over $90, and not over goo | amor? | 1a'38 
8, IIIINNEEIIEE iarviolode 73 (lass 4, over $100,and not over $250) 10,742 | 11,355 
. 170, ooae 5, over oy and not over $500 aay pee 
- % BSC, OVER S000 cc oa ad vcccs casece os at A 
The following is a statement of the number Oe 
of persons who paid the income tax for the MORE ae 51 ok: sata tm eer 4775 | 72,949 


The following table exhibits a comparison 
of the receipts from incomes, or profits on 


capital, during the last two fiscal years : 
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Receipts, fiscal Receipts, fiscal year 
sh ala he , easter 
BANKS AND BANKERS. 
Geposits....)sc00cem<uepabapeosaes As CY 2,702,196 84 643,272 19 $941,075 35 
Penk capital... icc eee ese 87710262 TT | 9eONe 18 56,829 36 | ssc sce wl 
Bank circulation............ bapa se teieealn hasten ss pn 22,781 92 Tae: ce eee : $13,917 oO 
Total , «iss hs unpeneee wed b easoen Sin gitane Nits.0 > «5 $3,644,241 53 | $4,628,229 14 $997,904 71 $13,917 1 ) 
Income from individuals, including salaries....... $15,222,211 94| $8,711,250 52 eres $6,510,961 42 
Bank dividends and undistributed profits.......... 1,542,667 %5 2,162,564 31 619,896 56 | ..... + +c 
Railroad companies’ dividends and undistributed 5 
MVOMUG Ge oe cine ae Fat ee ho aalee eee c<s dew eehehue 1,121,489 59 1,851,296 30 720,856 1 |.......s0eneen 
Railroad companies’ interest on bonds............ 974,345 35 1,291,026 68 816,681 33°) 1. ..54.0.0neee 
Insurance companies’ dividends and undistributed iS 
POE, cee ete els css vee chs ech acavs dcen cue pad 243,205 21 270,531 14 27,825 98}... eee oegen 
other collections from income..............+++- 58,780 91 150,192 83 91,413 92°)" os oe vies oo 
EN 4 Sh a RN ROS DOT $19,162,650 75 | $14,436,861 78 | $1,785,172 45 | $6,510,961 42 
MRR os xian Said n bens van nksihageds semaeeen $2,578,122 92 | $2,831,718 56 $258,595 64 | ....sceecnee 
AGHESLVE) BEAM DB iiss css oi5c)s oecaie elsiaiele Sie om alas dae 15,342,739 46 16,177,320 60 834,581 14 


“a 
ee weecee seen 


The increase on banks and bankers is 
$983,988 ; on gas, $258,596; and on adhesive 
The decrease in the re- 
ceipts of income from individuals was $6,510,- 
$1,785,172 were, however, offset by the 
increase in the returns from corporations, so 
that the balance shows a total decrease of only 
$4,725,789. The large apparent falling off in 
the receipts of income from individuals is 
chiefly owing to a difference in the rate of tax. 
Of the $14,434,950, exclusive of the salary-tax 
returned in 1871, $10,680,967, or nearly 75 
per cent. were collected at 5 per cent. under 
act of March 2, 1867, while the balance for 
that year and the whole amount for 1872 were 
returned under act of July 14, 1870, at 24 per 
cent. Estimating 24 per cent. on the taxable 


stamps, $834,581. 


961. 


income of the two years, there is a difference 
of only $677,781 in favor of 1871. The collec- 
tions on the annual and monthly lists of 1871 
amounted to $7,625,409. The receipts to date 
on the lists of 1872 are sli 
$8,000,000. : 
There has been a rapid increase of the capi- 
tal of the banks of the country, and they are 
more widely diffused. The combined capital 
of the whole number, which ‘is 1,619, was in 
October last $480,000,000; State banks, $60, 
000,000, an aggregate of $540,000,000. The 
savings-banks of New England and New York 
held, at the same time, $600,000,000 on de- 
osit. 
Hl The comparative condition of the national 
banks for four years has been as follows: 


ghtly in excess of 


A 


October, 1869, 1,616 


Banks. 


October, 1870, 1,615 
Banks. 


October, 1871, 1,767 
Banks. © 


October, 1872, 1,919 
Banks, 


RESOURCES, 1869-1872. 


LOGNa And CISCOUNIE: Fo. i059. brs cacscses decadavees $682,883,106 $715,928,080 $831,552,210 $872,520,104 
United States DOGS sin agente nadia ce vases Soe 384,088,050 378,562,750 410,316,950 409,668,700 
Die Moni Other Dawes oss pote seve recs r seas cc ees 100,853,544 109,426,971 43,176,640 128,180,542 
Sauls OF MAOHAL DATE: 3: <0 ciecick aks clepubisinae cee 10,776,023 12,512,927 14,197,653 15,734,098 
SpeClo Oi NANG. co seks cine sided cate ben eied sees AS 23.002,406 18,460,011 13,252,998 10,229,756 
LAWS MUMION 3; Sant cans «nck> sone vane titan as Yo’ 129,564,295 122,669,577 1735 118,971,104 
LIABILITIES, 1869-1872, 

CDMA ALOK « « «excas satan Ari n> Sateen He slo Sacate ute 426,399,151 430,399,301 458,255,696 479,629,144 
NE RRR TNE aca aR Maly ll fa a, 86,165,334 061, 101,112,671 110,257,516 
National bank motaas sesh «icc- cud sesh oe cso tecee 293,593,645 291,798,640 815,519,117 495, 

PIETIONIUB 3. os uhss icc kes Wah perigee was LAR mee ake 523,029.491 512,765,708 626,774,021 625,708,307 
WIS tOOLROr DANS. 55:0 ccs sa Wis soe le tw wel een uwen 118,917,264 130,042,203 171,942,684 143,836,431 


The movement for the year 1872, compared with that of 1871, was as follows: 


YEAR, No, banks, Capital. Circulation. Specie. Legal tender. Deposits. 
1871. March ............. 1,688 | $444,'732,000 $302,028, $26,095,000 $130,875,000 $729,364,000 — 
He April .....00.-. 1.707 446,925,000 306,131,000 22,732,000 142,290,000 785,455,000 
TUNE — saeeseeeonee 1,728 450,330, 307,793, 924,000 154,988.000 789,658,000 
WCE. creesee sense 1,767 8,255, 815,519,000 13,253,000 36,585,000 798,715,000 
RE, betes «Shae 190 460,225,066 318,265,000 29,595,000 117,404,000 773,590,000 
1872. Feb. ...2..0.- 040. 1,814 4143, 321,634,0 25,507,000 119,123.000 773,376,000 
April cues esse wees 1,844 467,924,000 5,805,000 24,433,000 23,240,000 787,870,000 
FUME esses ee eee eee 1,853 470,543,000 327,092,000 24,256,000 137,065,000 803,942,000~ 
oe Ne 1,944 479,629,000 333,495,000 10,229,000 118,972,000 769,545,000 


The following is the latest official statement of the national banks of the city of New York, i 


as compared with the previous report of the Comptroller of the Ourrency : 
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Liabilities, | Liabilities, 
, Oct. 3, 1872. | Dec, 27, 1872,, Comparisons. Aearcpst 1879 Des $5,3878 “6 gatas 
eerie 2 dees carne Inc. 9g27,700 Capital.......... $16,734,300) $16,919,200} Inc. $184,900 
"Circulation ......| 28,260,400 28,089,200| Dec. 170,700 ‘Net profits...... e200] Bool Dee, eee 
Due banks....... 65,724,600] 77,471,700] Inc. 11,747,100 Circulation ...... deis'a00|  aapheol Rens 146.000 
‘Due depositors. 108,541,200| 111,690,400] Inc. 8,149,200 Pue Bprenioes.. 86,918,900] 93°406'200| Dec. 3°512"700 
_ Unpaid di ends 261,400 58,000! Dec. 103,400 Unpaid dividends| 148,700 88,500) Dec. y 60,200 
Totals..... - -| 804,814,500| 820,264,400; Inc. 15,449,900 Totals .......| 64,128,100|$59,792,400] Dec. 4,385,700 
, i RESOURCES. | RESOURCES, RESOUROES., 'RESOURCES. 
‘ 4 
edie yas aT pas so pre oid sit Loans and disc’ts/$48,645,400) $46,018,000) Dec. $2,627,400 
; NE a ” gst. 8'320°500 eg 336000 sa ain en 7 oe ata se ole erent pes eee 
¥ ? 1 ? . ? eat es ID o:5%,e%-6 4 > 5 > nc. ’ 
oh op eer 16,448,700) 18,827,200) Inc. 2,378,500 Due from beaks | 3,903,100} 4,061,700) Inc. 158,000 
ha ; sh items an 
Bpedio....--.....| Gaveoeel sterol Lee, 7datate __ banknotes... BOON) gf pidd) Dec. 27,600 
‘Legal tenders....| 39,213,100] 37,485,500] Dec. ”1;7277600 Feosl tonic 77062°000 1984900 Dec 2.078400 
~ eeee 9 ] 7” ° 2 9 
rdrafts....... 225,300} 164,500) Dec 60,800 Overdrafts....... "17,700 18,400) Inc. 700 
Totals....... 304,814,500; 820,264,400 "otala;.. cc: $64.128,100/ $59,792,400 


_ The following is the statement of the State Mage t : 
banks of the city of New York at different pe- _ The following is a statement of the local in- 
_ riods in 1872, and contains their liabilities and debtedness of the country, comprising that of 

‘resources at those periods, and a comparison the States, and the counties and towns of each 


between them: State. 
oP. LOCAL DEBTS, 1870. 
= 
r 5 STATE. COUNTY. TOWN, CITY, ETO. 
ot STATES. Total. For which Bonds | For which Bonds For which Bonds AN other 
ae. have been issued. | have been issued. | have been issued. : 
, 13,277,154 5,382,900 | $1,457,128 | $2,773,900 $821,063 
el Ra PR A bere ers #0501000 ‘2473 "122,096 82,850 
oe ee | Pawo |) ee | opera | goa 
Si "088.906 T915.O00.) os scaont ‘ f 
™ bo8 135 pete 116,375 "884,250 "2,000 
85/838 1,012,372 365,514 931, 123,100 
se) > Seite gabe | Aamo bse 
42,191,869 890, 7 24, li 
"O48 183 #53498 on 2 194i 966 53710 
8,043,133 534, 279. ; 
61449989 1,341,975 Meg ; 824,075 "288,000 
~  48/953'484 3,076,480 ‘ 
aie pera aaa heer | eee 
16,621,624 8,067,900 ; 1108, 
2 ons 13,317,475 105,395 14,097,856 "61,467 
69,211,538 27,128,164 30,000 26,539,150 13,694,384 
2.788.797 ; ; i 20, 
nee 306: 000 10,265'419 15 hogs 1,42°753 
46,909,865 17,866. ’ ) 9 
2,089 264 2 36,300 1,568,580 “sido * 2000 
BOONMCMD Ge creksk ss ccsseccesov. 1,986,093 500, 6, 4 
New Hampshire.................. 11'153;338 2,152,200 372,700 2,361,134 
ew Jersey..........0 Wye Ls 22°854,304 2.996, 200 6,222.92 11.710.162 1,212,627 
= dal atc Ra erinse chs ins +708 ->0> 159,808,234 ae aae 39. oe be atone 10 
fe) arolina....... eke cr urese 32,474.036 29,900, : , ‘ 
Qhi0 .seeeeeeereseeceseseeencee es 22,241,988 0,732,078 8,898, 8,272,36 aan 
Tre Bis lipatelelayia- asst’ oboe ue « feees 8, ? 1 ‘ 
Penanyiventa a a 89,027,131 31,111.662 48,762,038 1,882,377 859,242 
Rhode Island..................4.. 5,938,642 2. 988,000" =) |) 2D os 2,571,965 453,177 
South CONDE Lice sss. v2 13,075,229 i: 885,008 9 on a3 5,812,208 9 08a age 
COMOBREG fa catia aioe Seu's bso acu 48,827,191 3892, 2283, 2084, 4023, 
(SEER Ga a 1,613,907 oP ian 195,595 4,600 158,800 
Vor. cue 3,594,700 1,002,500 ‘ 1,470,094 1,114,065 
Wirgialy ge 921,255 89,298.025 980.498 6,743,800 420, 
= VERGO eek. s 561,767 (* ois pont * alae ene 
SCONSIM Ono 57s eiuee wes. ols 0 532 68, 0, 
AMZONB...-.000tecceesecnececees "MOM PH 5 oS Kine es 5000 pe “ass 
OTADOS 22 sea doe Disa iar ahcia < GEE Lianne tgs Seta ce wer 7H. baiel. GROG cL i Solas Sia 
RNOEAG <> ocatetitee ey, | BIL GT ae et Eee ps ye aS 
District of Columbia............ OOO BIO boo: Radel (Pl fwitit tmieeas 1,640, 955,961 
PDR aoe osc ans CR, 02 Bat” pene ees 33,739 2,542 1,557 
DROURBIM .. 2.5.3 as rer k ILS PS.TID: soa ae, 2 77,706 2, 
4 278. : 
ew MOLICO ./. SU isa ta pete t TOO VT tee es os 3's DeVoe Mire et enees pe ES Wk 
Washington...........0-.. 0000 88,827 Age 21,312 15,881 “1,750 
Aa are oss oan, bu a seat Ft eC yccuast ty a catees Pot awe ee 
MORAL io 3 55 c\'. oop oO $868,676,758 | $324,747,959 | 157,955,880 | $271,119,668 | $57,124,852 


* Included in Virginia. 
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The debts of the several States, embracing 
those known as State, county, and town or 
city, as reported by the census of 1870, was in 
the aggregate $868,676,758, of which the 
bonded debt is about seven-eighths, distrib- 
uted as follows: State bonds, $324,747,959 ; 
county bonds, $157,955,880; town bonds, 
$271,119,668. The unfunded debt is $28,118,- 
739 for the States; $29,609,660 for the coun- 
ties. These are small, but the town and city 
debts are larger, and amount to $57,124,852, 
of which New York has $10,855,669 ; Massa- 
chusetts, $13,694,384; Louisiana, $8,616,062 ; 
New Hampshire, $5,226,320; Connecticut, 
$2,969,486 ; Maine, $2,174,227; Missouri, $1,- 
442,753; Iowa, $1,833,740; Tennessee, $2,- 
023,680, and New Jersey, $1,212,627. Much 
of this is now funded. The foregoing table 
gives the aggregates. 

The issue of bonds since 1870 to the close 
of 1872 has been sufficient to advance the ag- 
gregate to more than $900,000,000, 

The decline in the carrying-trade of the coun- 
try continued during 1872. The imports and 
exports of the United States, excluding gold 
and silver, amounted to $1,070,641,163 for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1872, and of this 
vast trade only 284 per cent. was in American 
vessels; in the year 1860 nearly 71 per cent. 
of our former commerce was in American 
ships, but in 1864 it had fallen to 46 per cent. ; 
in 1868 to 44 per cent., and in 1871 to less 
than 38 per cent. The earnings of vessels 
engaged in the foreign carrying-trade probably 
exceed $100,000,000 a year, of which less than 
one-third is earned under our own flag. On 
this subject the Secretary of the Treasury says: 
“The act of Congress allowing a drawback on 
foreign articles used in the construction of 
American vessels has given encouragement to 
ship-building, but I am of opinion that the 
measure is entirely inadequate. When we 
consider that nearly three-fourths of the for- 
eign commerce of this country is under foreign 
flags, it is plain that there can be no consider- 
able and speedy change unless the Government 
shall act at once, and in a liberal and compre- 
hensive spirit. The rise in the price of iron, 
and the advance in the wages of labor in Eng- 
land during the past year, favor the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States; but 
this advantage, due to natural causes, should 
not lead us to trust the future to the force of 
those causes, but should induce us rather to 
act at once, and with vigor.” 

In the opinion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the time has come when the attentjon of 
the public is turned naturally to the future 
financial policy of the country. That policy 
must rest upon the past and the present. The 
war caused three great changes in business 
and financial affairs that. have received the 
careful consideration of the American people: 
First, the country was compelled to impose 
heavy customs duties upon merchandise, and 
thus, without general observation, and with- 
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out argument upon the principles involved, 
the nation entered upon a broad system of 
protection. Second, the Government issue 
Treasury notes for general circulation, as cur 
rency, and prohibited banks of issue by Sta 
authority. Third, a system of national ban! 
was established, and their circulation protect 
by the national credit. The wisdom of thes 
measures, speaking generally, has been estak 
lished, and, subject. to such changes as th 
changing condition and opinions of the cou 
try and people may demand, they will rem 
a part of public policy until the financial cor 
sequences of the war disappear. The weigh 
of the national debt has been so great that 
for more than ten years, there has been n 
opportunity for the practical discussion of th 
doctrines of protection and free trade, and, it 
that long period of an unchanged protective 
policy incident to the burdens of the war, the 
nation has advanced rapidly and safely in the 
development of its natural resources. ‘Anti- 
cipating a condition of peace, a general reduc- 
tion in the percentage of customs duties may 
be anticipated. This reduction, however, 
should not be measured by the wants of the 
Treasury, but regard should be had also to the 
condition of the various branches of industry 
in which the people are engaged. In presence 
of the fact that the leading pursuits of the 
country are stronger than ever before in the 
possession of adequate capital and a supply 
of intelligent laborers, there may be a moder- 
ate reduction from time to time in the rate of 
duties, as the diminishing expenses of the Goy- 
ernment shall permit, without either alarming 
capital or injuring labor. | ; 

The justification of the present protective 
system, the Secretary asserts to be found in 
the following considerations: 

For purposes of government, the principles of po- 
litical economy are national, and not cosmopolitan. 
A nation that can produce a given article at less cost 
than it can be produced elsewhere, may wisely ac- 
cept free trade in it; but a nation having natural 
advantages for its production, yet destitute of skill 
in the incident art or trade, must wait for the oppor-— 
tunity that sometimes comes from the calamity of 
war, or secure a more economical and a more con- 
stant support in the policy of the Government. | 
average natural facilities exist, the period of neces- — 
sary protection is a short one compared with the — 
lifetime of a nation, while the advantages gained can — 
never be wholly lost; but, if reasonable natural facil- — 
ities do not exist, then a system of duties for pro- 
tection is a present and future burden without ade-— 
quate compensation. So varied and ‘rich, however, 
are the natural resources of the United States that 
we either are, or may soon be, in successful compe- — 
tition with the older and more experienced countries 
of the world in the production of the chief articles — 
of personal necessity, comfort, and luxury, and of the 
machinery by which these articles are produced or — 
obtained. Herein is a sufficient justification for the — 
existing protective system, and for its continuance 
during the transition period. Nor is the prospect — 
of ultimate successful competition with. other coun- 
tries disturbed by the cireumstance that the wages of ~ 
labor are higher in this country than in those. 


‘The Secretary is of the opinion that the 
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tariff system of the country has contributed 
largely to the general prosperity, and that this 
general and continued prosperity is the only 
. Bi sia on which even a wise financial policy 
‘ean rest. He, therefore, more fully expresses 
his views thus: 


If, ten years since, it was the thought of any that 
the only way to a successful contest with Europe was 
in the reduction of the wages of labor to the Euro- 
pean standard, that thought has disappeared prob- 
‘ably in presence of the fact that high wages on this 
‘side ofthe Atlantic have stimulated immigration until 
there is a near approach to equality in the cost of 
labor, and of the coexisting fact that the addition 
thus made to the number of laborers has only aided 
inthe development of our resources without yield- 
ing in any quarter an excess of products, orretarding 
in any degree the prosperity of the laboring popula- 

tion. This Prosperity on their part is associated 
‘with a higher and constantly improving intellectual 
and social culture and condition. It being given 
_ that an intelligent person has all the special knowl- 
_ edge of au art or trade prseeees by the most experi- 
enced and best-trained operative, who, outside of 
‘this special lage and experience, is an ignorant 
person, and equal advantages of capital and machin- 
ery being given also, the intelligent person proceeds 
_ to improve and simplify methods of production to 
such an extent that an addition to his wages of even 
_ 100 per cent. represents but a small part of the ad- 
vantage peo. Yet the special training and knowl- 
_ edge of the ignorant man is the basis of the improve- 
- mentmade. 
This truth, considered first with reference to asin- 
me American laborer, and then multiplied many 
_ hundred thousand times, represents the advantages 
_ of America over Europe and Asia in the contest for 
_ final, peaceful supremacy in the affairs of the world. 
Thus is America solving the industrial problem of 
“the ages by exacting cheap production from expen- 
give labor. 
He then proceeds to discuss the other 
_ changes caused by the war, such as the issues 
of United States notes and the notes of na- 
tional banks. Thus he presents an argument 
in favor of a paper currency, composed in part 
_ of United States notes, and in part of national 
bank notes. The aid which such a currency 
would afford in resuming and maintaining spe- 
cie payments is fully presented. He says: 


In the view I am now to take, I exclude the idea 
that the Government will ever abandon the issue 
of national bank notes, and undertake the issue of 
United States notes in their place. The result of 
such a policy may be foreseen. The people, de- 
prived of the facilities for business afforded by banks 
would seek relief through State institutions, an 
without much delay Congress’ would concede to 
them the right to issue notes for circulation. This 
concession would be followed by a surrender by the 
General Government of all control over the paper cir- 
culation ofthe country. The true policy willbe found 
in continuing the national banking system, with- 
out, however, yielding to the claim for a material in- 
crease of its issues in proportion to the volume of 
paper in circulation. There are two effectual and 
certain ways of placing the country in a condition 
when specie and paper will possess the same com- 
mercial value. By diminishing the amount of paper 
in circulation the difference between the commercial 
value of paper and coin will diminish, and by pursu- 
ing this policy the difference will disappear alto- 
gether. Ali legislation limited in its operation to 
the paper issues of the banks and of the Govern- 
ment, whether bearing interest or not, and which, 
in its effects, shall tend to diminish the market value 
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of coin, will be found, upon analy to contain a 
plan for contracting the volume of paper currency ; 
and all legislation so limited, which does not contain 
such a plan, will prove ineffectual. . Accepting this 
proposition, and believing that the country is not 
prepared to sustain the policy of contraction, it only 
remains for me to consider the means by which the 
value of our currency must be improved. The basis 
of a policy of improvement must be found inasturdy 
refusal to add to the paper in circulation-until it is 
of the same value substantially as coin, This being 
accepted as the settled purpose of the country, there 
can be no permanent increase of the difference be- 
tween paper and coin, and an opportunity will be 
given for the influence of natural causes, tending, 
upon the whole to a better financial condition. e@ 
may count first among these the increase of popula- 
tion and its distribution over new fields of business 
and labor; pageanes & in the South especially, the 
number of” persons having property, and using and 
holding money, will increase; next, we may antici- 
Se a more general use of paper in Texas and the 

acific States, by which, practically, for the rest of 
the country, the volume of paper will be diminished, 
and the quantity of coin increased—two facts tendin 
to produce an equality of value. The influence of 
these natural causes will be counteracted in some 
degree by the, increasing facility for the transfer of 
money from one point to another, and. by the greater 
use of bank checks and certificates of deposit. The 
rapid transit of merchandise, in bringing the period 
of its consumption nearer to the time of its produc- 
tion, is an agency of a similar sort, giving to these 
views their full weight. 


In conclusion, the Secretary anticipates a 
financial improvement in the affairs of the 
country of a permanent nature, and thus pre- 
sents the reasons upon which such anticipa- 
tions are founded. He says: 


I am prepared to say thatthe experience of the last 
three years coincides with the best judgment I cam 
form, and warrants the opinion that, under the in-. 
fluence of existing natural causes, our financial con— 
dition will gradually improve. During the last fis- 
cal year there were several circumstances of unusual 
character tending to counteract the natural course of 
affairs. Our exports of cotton fell off $37,000,000, 
and there were excessive imports of wool, tea, coffee, 
and sugar. The stock of wool in warehouse on the 
30th of June was sufficient for six months’ consump- 
tion; of sugar for four and a half months, of coffee 
for five months, and of'tea for twelve months. In 
the ordinary course of trade the importation of these 
articles will be small during the current year, with 
consequent favorable effect upon the balance be- 
tween this and other countries. This anticipation 
of the wants of the country, in connection with the 
deerease of our exports, augmented the balance of 
trade, created an active demand for coin, and ad- 
vanced the price. Notwithstanding these adverse 
influences, gold has averaged, substantially, the 
same premium from January 1st to November Ist of 
the present year as for the corresponding pred of 
1871. Not Soubtig that natural causes will in time 
produce the result sought, it is yet advisable to bring 
the power. of the Government in aid of the move- 
ment as far as practicable. 

The revival of our foreign commerce is one instru- 
mentality, and perhaps the most efficient one of 
all. Ifthe annualearnings of American vessels were 
$80,000,000 instead of $30,000,000, the difference in 
the amount of exchange available abroad would meet 
a large part of the adverse balance in ordinary years. 
The experience of Europe tends to show that the 
ability of a country to maintain specie payments 1s 
due largely to the condition of its foreign trade. 
Next, every measure which increases or improves 
the channels of transportation between the seaboard 
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and the cotton and grain growing regions of the 
country, or lessens the cost of frights, adds some- 
thing to our capacity to compete successfully in the 
markets of the world. Finally, those measures 
which encourage American manufactures, especially 
of iron, wool, and cotton, and discourage the impor- 
tation of like products, affect favorably the balance 
of trade and help us toward the end we seek. This 
statement in three parts is a general statement of 
a policy that, in my opinion, will aid the country in 
reaching a condition when it will be practicable to 
resume and maintain specie payments. Anticipat- 
ing that day, I anticipate also that the burden of re- 
sumption will rest upon the Government. There are 
now more than 1,900 banks in the country, and I 
cannot imagine a condition of things so favorable for 
a period of years as to enable them at all times to 
redeem their notes in specie only. Without pro- 
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rataees the discussion of the subject in detail, I 
think that all will have been gained that is of vz 
when the pine a shall be prepared to pay the 
mand notes of the Government in coin, and 
banks shall be prepared to pay their notes either 
coin or in legal-tender notes, and then our good 
tune will clearly appear in this, that our paper « 
rency is not exclusively of national bank notes, nor 
exclusively of United States notes. if 


The following tables were compiled at the 
office of the Financial and Commercial Chron- 
icle, New York, and show the monthly range 
of Government securities, andthe comparative 
prices of leading articles of produce in the 
New York market, the prices of gold, stoe! 
etc. : 


<a 
a 
? 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOARD DURING THE YEAR 1872. 
5’s 1881|6’s 1881 (5-20's.) (10-40°s.) 
MONTHS, : 
pangs |Coup’n.| 1862, | 1864. | 1865. | Noy | 1867. | 1968. | Reg’d. \Coup’n. 
Janvany....Opening..| 110 | 115 | 1103¢| 110% | 112% | 111371 113 | 118%] 109 | 110 
Highest...| 110% | 115% 1105 110% | 1123 | 111% | 113 | 113%! 110% | 110% 
Lowest....| 109% | 1143¢ | 10934 | 1093 | 11034 | 109% | 111% | 111% | 109 | 10934 
Closing...| 110° | 1153¢ | 110% | 1103g | 11134 | 11094 | 11932 | 11937 | 093% | 11034 
Frpevary...Opening..| 1083% | 11544 | 11034 | 11037) 111144 | 110% | 112 11234 | 107 11037 
Highest...| 108% | 115% | tie | wise | sim | t0% | 112 | 11992 | sore | 110% 
Lowest....| 1078 | 114% | 110%] 110 | 1105 | 110 | 111% | 111% | 106% | 10934 
Closing...| 108% | 115% | 11136 | 111% | 1115 | 110% | 111% | 112° | 107° | 11032 
Manou......Opening..| 108% | 115% | 111% | 111 | 118% | 410% | 111%] 112 | 1078% | 107% 
Highest..| 110° | 1159 | tia | 119% | t1e%| 11% | 118° | 1133 | 108° | ‘toss 
Lowest....| 108% | 115%] 111 | 111 | 112% | 110% | 1112, | 112 | 107% | 107% 
Closing...| 110 | 115% | 112 | 119% | 412% | 111g | 112%] 113%] 108 | 108% 
APpRIL....... Opening..| 109% | 115% | 119% | 110%] 118 | 11135] 113 | 118% 108% 
Hiskeate.” 119% 18% | 115% | 115% | 116% | 114% | 115% | 116 | 110% | 110% 
Lowest....| 109% | 115% | 11234 | 1193 | 1195, | 113g | 112% | 1138 | 109 | 108% 
Closing...| 11234 | 118% | 11534 | 1153% | 1165¢ | 11437 | 11554 | 1153¢ | 4103% | 11087 
Mart. 5c: Opening..| 111%] 118 | 112% | 119% | 112% | 1143, | 1155¢ | 1158 | 11035 | 110% 
Highest..| 113° | 119 | 114° | aia | 15° | tie | air3e | 11m9e | t11% | ties 
Lowest....| 114% | 118 | 119% | 11934 | 119% | 114% | 1153¢ | 115% | 110 | 11032 
Closing...| 112% | 119% | 118% | 118%| 115 | 1163 | 117¢| 117° | Ini | 112 
Junz........Opening..| 118. | 120% | 114% | 114 | 1153 | 116%] 117%] 117% | 111% | 119% 
Highest..| 118% | 120% | 415° | is | 116 113g | 11836 | 11734 | 11137 | 11954 
Lowest....| 112% | 1195 | 114 | 114 | 114% | 116% | 117% | 11734 | 1105% | 11134 
Closing...| 1125 | 120% | 114 | 114% | 1147¢| a173¢] 1183 | 11737 | 11137 | 112% 
ek ee Opening..| 113% | 11734 | 1145; | 114% | 1153¢ | 1188, |] 11535] 115 | 113g | 119% 
Hiphest.: 1138 118% 115% 115% | 116% | 115 | 116 | 116 | 111% | 118% 
Lowest....} 118% | 117 | 11456 | 11456 | 115% | 113% | 115% | 114% | 111%] 112% 
Closing...| 113% | 118% | 11534 | 1158 | 116% | 115 | 116 | 116 | 111% | 118% 
Auaust./...Opening..| 112% | 118% | 116% | 1163 | 116% | 115% | 116% | 1153% | 109% | 118% 
Highest...| 112% | tis | 116s | 116% | 116% | 115% | 116s | 115% | 10952 | 1148¢ 
Lowest....| 112% | 116% | 11436 | 114 | 1145, | 118% | 1133] 11837 | 10837 | 11134 
Closing...| 112% | 11635 | 11434 | 114 | 114% | 118% | 11982] 118% | 108% | 112% 
SeprempEr..Opening..| 111%] 116%] 114 | 114% | 1185 | 118%} 114 | 114 | 108%} 108% 
Higheat..| 111% | tie | aay | 11492 | ti4se | atas¢ | tay] 114 | 109° | tosse 
Lowest....| 109% | 114% | 118° | 118%] 118% | 112 | 112% | 119% 1 107% | 107% 
Closing...| 107% | 1153¢ | 114 | 114i | 114% | 1183 | 113% | 1135 | 108 | 108 
OcroBER....Opening..| 111 11554 |} 115% | 114 11534 | 1183% | 1137 114 108% | 108% 
Highest.) 111% | 117° | 116% 116” 116% | 115 | 115%] 115 | 108% | 108% 
Lowest....| 111 | 1155 | 115% | 1145, | 115% | 1185, | 118% | 114 | 107% | 10784 
Closing... 111% | 116% | 1153% | 11592 | s16%4 | 114% | 114% | 114% | 1083¢ | 10834 
Novemper..Opening..| 110 | 116%] 112 | 111%] 1195 | 114 | 11434 | 1143] 108 | 108% 
Tighest..| 110% | 117% | 113 | 113% 113% 115% | 11634 | 1153, | 108% | 108% 
Lowest....| 110 | 116% | 11136 | 1113¢ | 119% | 14” | 114% | J14%% | 107% | 10782 
Closing...| 110% | 116%, | 113 184 | 118% | 11536 | 116% | 1153g | 108% | 10834 
Decemser...Opening..| 111 | 117% | 112%] 118 | 112%] 115%] 116 | 115% | 10956 | 10934 
Highest..| 111 | 118° | 113% | 113% | 11392 | 116% | dita | dues | 110” | s09%6 
Lowest....| 141 | 117% | 112% | 119% | 119% | 115° | 415% | 11537 | 10936 | 109% 
Closing...| 11141 118 | 119% | 113° | 11997 | 1165, | inv3¢ | t16% 1 110 | 109% 
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FISK, JAMES, Jr. 


FISK, James, Jr., born in Bennington, Vt., 
April 1, 1834; shot by Edward 8. Stokes, in 
New York City, January 6, 1872. His father 
was a pedler, and a few years later removed 
to Brattleboro, Vt., where the son obtained 
a very meagre common-school education, 
which was all he ever had. After some 
experience as waiter in a hotel, and member 
of a circus company, he turned his attention 
to peddling, at first in company with his 
father, then by himself; and finally, having 
bought his father out, he employed him to 
peddle for him among the more scattered pop- 
ulation of the rural districts, while he himself 
visited the larger towns and villages. With 
the brightest wagons, the showiest horses, 
and the most glittering harness in the State, 
and with an abundance of that ready wit and 
good-natured impudence for which he after- 

ward became famous, he prospered so fast 
that he was soon one of the principal travel- 
ling jobbers in New England. He bought his 
supplies of Jordan & Marsh in Boston, and the 
‘members of this firm were so impressed with 
his shrewdness that they gave him a position 
in their establishment as salesman. From 
salesman he became a partner. He made some 
excellent bargains with the Government dur- 
ing the war. It is said that he made a happy 
‘stroke by smuggling cotton through the lines. 
In four years he retired from the firm with 
capital enough to open a dry-goods shop of 
his own. In four months more his money was 
wl gone, and the business was closed up. 
When he appeared in New York in 1864, and 
opened a broker’s office in Broad Street, his 
’ entire capital consisted (if history can be be- 
lieved) of a borrowed silver watch. If he had 
any thing more than that he soon lost it, and 
when he introduced himself to the favor of 
Daniel Drew, by negotiating for him the sale 
of the Bristol line of steamboats, he was prac- 
tically penniless. Mr. Drew first set him up 
as a broker, in partnership with Belden, and 
employed the new firm in carrying on his 
famous war with Cornelius Vanderbilt for the 
possession of the Erie Railway. That warfare 
is a matter of history, which we need not here 
recount. When the crisis came, on the eve of 
the election for directors, in October, 1867, 
there were three contestants in the field. 
Fisk was serving under the Drew party, who 
wanted to be retained in office. Vanderbilt, 

_ master of Harlem, Hudson River, and Central, 
seemed to be on the point of securing Erie 
also. Mr. Eldridge was the leader of the Bos- 
ton, Hartford and Erie party, which wanted 
to get into the Erie directory for the purpose 
of making that company guarantee the bonds 

_ of his own worthless road. Eldridge was 
assisted by Jay Gould. As a result of the 
compromise by which the three opposing inter- 
ests coalesced, Fisk and Gould were both 
chosen directors of Erie, and from the month 
of October, 1867, dates the memorable asso- 
ciation of these two choice spirits since so 
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famous in the money markets of the world. 
From this association followed, in rapid suc- 
cession, those stupendous commercial schemes 
whose magnitude and daring surpassed all or- 
dinary comprehension or belief. One of the 
best and largest of our great trunk railways 
was brought under the complete control of 
these men; its stock and bonds issued, as 
fast as the scrip could be prepared, till these 
two persons had accumulated their half ascore 
millions or more; its income subsidized in 
every way for their benefit; Legislatures were 
bribed, judges bought, branch railroads bought 
up or. leased, and rivals either fought off, or 
their silence purchased. For the long suffer- 
ing stockholders of the road there seemed to 
be no redress, no way of relief. Not satisfied 
with these illicit gains, Fisk and his partners 
began to speculate in gold, and in September, 
1869, brought on that crisis which will be long 
known in Wall Street as “‘ Black Friday.” But, 
with his really large capacity for business, 
Fisk felt that the affairs of the Erie Railroad, 
of which he was for four years controller, and 
the perfect wilderness of lawsuits which were 
brought against his management, were not 
sufficient to occupy his great abilities, and, 
looking about for other employment, he pur- 
chased the Eighth Avenue Opera-House, and, 
leasing part of it to the Erie Railroad for of- 
fices, managed the theatre himself; bought 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre; bought a summer 
garden in the city, for the purpose of a res- 
taurant; bought two lines of steamboats 
plying between Fall River and New York, and 
Bristol and New York, and put himself in 
naval uniform; bought a ferry line across the 
Hudson; became the colonel of the Ninth Re- 
giment of the N. Y. State Guard, and paraded 
his troops in Boston and at Long Branch, and 
was endeavoring to obtain the brigadier-gen- 
eralship at the time of his death; bought 
coaches, and express wagons, houses and lands, 
and furniture of barbaric gorgeousness, and 
filled these houses with opera-bouffe singers, 
and others. At a chance meeting, Stokes, be- 
tween whom and Fisk a mortal enmity ex- 
isted, shot him, as he himself says, in self- 
defence. 

FLORIDA. The Legislature of Florida for 
1872 commenced its session at Tallahassee on 
the 2d of January. Early in February the at- 
tempt to secure the removal of Governor Reed 
by impeachment was renewed. On the 10th 
of February managers on the part of the As- 
sembly appeared at the bar of the Senate and 
presented articles of impeachment which were 
received, and on the 14th the High Court of 
Impeachment was organized with the Chief- 
Justice of the Supreme Court presiding. The 
substance of the charges against the Governor 
was to the following effect: 

1. That in 1870 he did “unlawfully and in 
violation of the constitution and laws of the 
State of Florida cause to be issued, and did 
himself sign his official signature as Governor 
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to a large number of State bonds to the 
amount of $528,000 in excess of the amount 
authorized to be issued by the act of the Legis- 
lature entitled ‘An act to alter and amend an 
act entitled An act to perfect the public works, 
approved June 24, a. D. 1869, approved Jan- 
uary 28, A.D. 1870.’ ” 

2. That in violation of the same act he did 
“fraudulently conspire to issue State bonds to 
the amount of $1,000,000, for the purpose of 
purchasing the stock of the Florida, Atlantic 
& Gulf Central Railroad Company, for the use 
and benefit of persons and parties, and with 
full knowledge of and consent to said purpose, 
and in collusion with such persons and par- 
ties, for his and their pecuniary benefit.” 

3. That he did issue and sign the $1,000,000 
of bonds referred to. 

4, That in violation of the same act, and of 
the constitution, etc., he did ‘cause to be 
issued and did himself sign his official signa- 
ture as Governor to $4,000,000 of State bonds 
for the use and benefit of the Jacksonville, 
Pensacola & Mobile Railroad Company in the 
State of Florida, having full notice of the frau- 
dulent title of said company to the property 
of the Pensacola & Georgia and Tallahassee 
Railroads.” 

5. That in 1869 and 1870, in violation of 
the constitution and laws, and ‘‘ especially the 
act of the Legislature of the State of Florida, 
entitled ‘An act to fund the outstanding debt 
of the State, approved August 6, 1868,’ and an 
act entitled ‘An act to fund the outstanding 
debt of the State, approved February 1, 1869,’ 
he did fraudulently conspire with one Milton 
S. Littlefield, and with divers other persons, 
to embezzle the moneys received from the hy- 
pothecation of State bonds issued under and 
by authority of the aforesaid acts of the Legis- 

_ lature of the State of Florida, and did embezzle 
a large amount of the moneys received from 
the said bonds, to wit, the amount of $22,000.” 

6. That in 1871 he did, in violation of the 
constitution and laws of the State, ‘receive 
from Milton §. Littlefield the sum of $3,500 
as a consideration to influence his official ac- 
tion in sustaining the claim of the Jacksonville, 
Pensacola & Mobile Railroad Company to the 
title of the property of the Pensacola & Georgia 
and Tallahassee & Florida, Atlantic & Gulf 
Central Railroads, and as a further considera- 
tion to influence his official action in all mat- 
ters between the State of Florida and the said 
Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile Railroad 
Company.” 

7. That in 1868 and 1869 he did “conspire 
with one Charles Pond and with one E. B. 
Bulkley, of the city of New York, to defraud 
the State of Florida of $15,000 of bonds ot 

, the State of Florida, and in pursuance of said 
conspiracy did defraud the State of Florida of 
$15,000 of the bonds of the State of Florida ap- 
plied to the purchase of arms and equipments 
fcr the State of Florida.” 

8. That in 1869, “‘in violation of the con- 
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his official influecne and position to the uses 
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stitution and laws of the State of Florida, and 
especially of the act of the Legislature entitled 
‘An act to provide for and encourage a liberal 
system of internal improvements in this State, 
approved January 6, A. p. 1855,’ and with full 
intent to violate said act, he did receive from 
one I. K. Roberts, Esq., in behalf of the Florida 
Railroad Company, a draft for the sum of 
$1,140, which was paid in currency of the Uni- 
ted States to said Harrison Reed, Governor, and 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the In- 
ternal Improvement Fund of the State of Flor- 
ida, and did tender to the Treasurer of the 
State of Florida scrip of the State in lieu of 
said ‘curency, which was due to the Sinking 
Fund on account of said Florida Railroad 
Company.” . oe 

9. That in 1872 he did “conspire to in-— 
fluence one J. W. Toer, a justice of the peace, 
in the exercise of his judicial action upon a 
case pending before him, to wit, the case of 
the ‘State of Florida against George W. 
Swepson.’” . ; 
- 10. That in 1871 he did “unlawfully con- 
spire with one Aaron Barnett to prostitute — 


and purpose of the said Barnett, in receiving 
the sum of $10,000 from said Barnett for his 
official sanction and signature to a contract for 
the conveyance of internal improvement lands 
to the said Barnett, as assignee of the said 
contract from the Jacksonville, Pensacola & — 
Mobile Railroad Company, and did receive the 
said sum of $10,000 from the said Barnett for 
the reasons and purposes aforesaid.” 

11. That between September 8, 1868, and 
July 1, 1869, in the city of New York, he 
did “unlawfally and improperly appropriate 
moneys belonging to the State of Florida, to 
wit: the sum of $6,948.63, placed in his pos- 
session by James D. Westcott, Jr., and received — 
by him as a trustee, in this: that the said Har- 
rison Reed, Governor, did substitute for said 
moneys certain securities of the State of Flor- 
ida purchased by him at a large discount, and~ 
did pay said securities into the Treasury of the — 
State of Florida, and appropriated to his own — 
personal use and benefit the difference arising 
from said speculation, and with intent then 
and there to defraud the State of the full 
value of said moneys in his hands as trustee __ 
for the people of the State.” a 

- 12. That ‘ton or about the first day of Jan- 

uary, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy, and on divers 
other days and times in the said year, alsoon 
divers other days and times in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
one and seventy-two, he did embezzle moneys _ 
belonging to the State of Florida, to wit: the — 
sum of $1,897.24, in the possession of Jona- 
than ©. Gibbs, Secretary of State, and did ap-- 
propriate said moneys to his own use, benefit, 
and purposes.” 

18. That he did, ‘‘on the 24th day of April, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
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hundred and seventy-one, and on divers other 
days and times in said year, at Tallahassee, in 
the State of Florida, divert, misapply, and un- 
lawfully and improperly appropriate the sum 
of $11,000 of the Contingent Fund, appro- 
priated by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida, and did appropriate and apply a large 


portion of said sum to his own personal use 


and benefit.” 

14. That he did, ‘on the eighth day of June, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy, at Tallahassee, in the 
State of Florida, unlawfully and maliciously 


misrepresent and falsify his official acts and . 


doings to one T. W. Brevard, with full intent 
thereby to misrepresent and falsify, for the 
purpose of affecting the interest of certain 
persons and parties, and to the detriment of 
the public interests and in violation of the 
express provision of the constitution of the 
State, whereby said Harrison Reed, Governor 
of Florida, did then and there commit and was 
guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor in 
office, of incompetency, malfeasance, and of 
conduct detrimental to goed morals.” 

The Governor announced himself ready to 

meet and answer these charges, and demanded 
a prompt and speedy trial. After plea had 

_ been entered, the managers applied for a con- 
tinuance of the trial, and for time to procure 
the attendance of witnesses residing out of the 
State, against which the Governor entered a 
protest. The High Court refused to postpone 

_ the trial, and, the managers failing to produce 
any evidence in support of the charges, it 
finally adjourned without action. 

In accordance with a section of the consti- 
tution which provides that ‘‘ any officer, when 
pete by the Assembly, shall be deemed 
under arrest, and shall be disqualified from 
performing any of the duties of his office until 
acquitted by the Senate,” Governor Reed had 
been suspended from the exercise of the 
executive functions by the action of the Assem- 
bly on the 10th of February, and Samuel T. 

ay, the Lieutenant-Governor, had issued a 
proclamation assuming “the powers, duties, 
functions, and authority of Governor of the 
State of Florida in place of the said Harrison 
Reed, suspended from office.” Mr. Reed, on 
the other hand, held that the adjournment of 
the High Court of Impeachment, and of the 
Legislature, without action on his case, was 
equivalent to an acquittal, and called on Mr. 
Day to surrender the office to him. This the 
latter refused to do, at the same time declin- 
ing to submit to the judges of the Supreme 
Court the question of the respective claims of 
himself and Mr. Reed to the executive office. 
Reed had meantime taken up his residence at 
Jacksonville, but on the 8th of April, during 
the temporary absence from the capital of the 
acting Governor, with the aid of the Secretary 
of State, Jonathan ©. Gibbs, entered the ex- 
ecutive office at Tallahassee, secured the great 
seal of the State, and issued a proclamation, 
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wherein he recited the action of the Legisla- 
ture, and of the Court of Impeachment, and 
then proceeded as follows: 


In virtue of such action, I, the said Harrison Reed, 
Governor as aforesaid, was duly discharged and ac- 
quitted of and from all and singular the charges so 
as aforesaid preferred, and any constitutional disa- 
bility which before then rested upon me was thereby 
removed ; and I had well hoped, the premises con- 
sidered, that Samuel T. Day, impressed with a due 
regard for the rights and majesty of the people asso- 
ciated with myself, would have, upon the said ad- 
journment and acquittal, quietly ceased so to act 
as Governor, well knowing my presence in the State. 

But now so it is that said Samuel T. Day, regard- 
less of these high and sacred rights of the people, 
and of their majesty as imparted to me at the polls, 
unmindful of the confusion, delay, and actual public 
injury resulting therefrom, has made and is making 
removals from office and appointments thereto, 
without authority therefor, thereby calling for this 
my proclamation ; 

Phat to the end that the rights of the people in 
the proper exercise of lawful authority shall be main- 
tained, that the property of the State shall be pre- 
served, that the imposition and collection of oppres- 
sive taxes without authority of law shall be stopped, 
that the free and equal exercise of political rights in 
the elections soon to occur shall be had, and that all 
things whatsoever affecting the public welfare shall 
be legitimately done: 

Now, therefore, I, Harrison Reed, Governor of the 
State of Florida, do hereby proclaim my authority 
and power in the performance of all chief execu- 
tive duties, and the acts and doings of Samuel T. 
Day since the actings and doings of the Assembly, 
Senate, and High Court of Impeachmtent, as afore- 
recited, to be without authority of law, and forbid 
him, and all persons acting under and by his au- 
thority so since then delegated, from exercising any 
official power or authority under peril of law, and 
forbid all obedience to them. And I command full 
obedience to the lawful authority of the duly-elected 
Chief Magistrate of the State. 

In testimony whereof, I do hereunto set my hand 
and cause the Great Seal of the State to be 
affixed at Tallahassee, the capital, this eighth 

{u. s.] day of April, a. p. 1872, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the ninety- 


sixth. 
HARRISON REED, Governor of Florida. 
By the Governor: 
Attest, Jonataan C. Grass, Secretary of State. 


On the 15th of April Mr. Day issued a proc- 
lamation, in the preamble of which he re- 
called the fact of the impeachment, set forth 
his own right to hold the executive office in 
view of the suspension of the Governor, and 
alluded to the recent proclamation of Reed. 
The body of this proclamation of the acting 
Governor was as follows: 


Now, therefore, I, Samuel T. Day, the duly-elected 
Lieutenant-Governor and now Acting Governor of 
this State in the place of the said Harrison Reed, so 
as aforesaid impeached and disqualified from per- 
forming any official duty, do hereby issue this my 

roclamation, declaring the acts of the said Harrison 

eed, in issuing his so-called proclamation, an at- 
tempted usurpation of the authority of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the State, and in total disregard of law and 
good government, and revolutionary in its tenden- 
cies; and hereby warn all good citizens, as well as 
all designing men, that, while the duties of the office 
of Governor are devolved upon me, I shall execute 
the laws of this State, and to this end and for the 
purpose of suppressing any attempt at usurpation 
or revolution, and to protect the law-abiding citizens 
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of this State in their civil rights, I shall use all the 
power in me vested by the constitution and laws to 
enforce obedience to the lawfully constituted author- 
ities of this State, hereby publicly warning the peo- 
ple and all officers of this State not to obey, or in any 
manner respect, the pretended authority of the said 
Harrison Reed. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and, in lieu of affixing the seal of the State, 
hereby proclaim that the same has been secreted or 
stolen. 

Done at the Capitol, in Tallahassee, Florida, this 
fifteenth day of April, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America the 
ninety-sixth. 

SAMUEL T. DAY, Acting Governor. 


On the 10th Mr. Reed had written to the 


acting Governor declaring that, ‘with a view 


of terminating this question, and settling the 
public mind,” he was willing ‘‘to make a case 
and present the whole matter to the justices of 
the Supreme Court, to the end that there may 
be a determination at once of our respective 
rights, and the rights of the good people of the 
State.” Receiving no answer to this propo- 
sition, he filed his own application to the 
court for a decision of the matter in dispute. 
In this he recited the facts in relation to the 
impeachment, the action of Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor Day, the grounds of his own claim, and 
the refusal of Day to submit the matter to the 
court for adjudication, and then put the fol- 
lowing question: ‘‘ Did the action of the said 
High Court of Impeachment remove the disa- 
bilities growing out of suspension from power 
to perform the said duties, and restore and 
reinstate me in the powers and duties properly 
pertaining to said office, particularly in view 
of said procldmation and assumption thereof?” 
The judges ordered a copy of this communi- 
cation to be transmitted to Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor Day, and assigned April 23d for the 
hearing of the parties interested. The ques- 
tion was argued at length by fwo counsel on 
each side, and on the 29th of April the court 
rendered its decision. A majority of the 
court, consisting of Justices Hart and Westcott, 
held that the Supreme Court had no jurisdic- 
tion in the case. In the opinion delivered by 
Justice Westcott, it was declared that the sus- 
pension of an impeached officer could cease 
only on acquittal by the Senate, and that ac- 
quittal could be effected only by some “ affirma- 
tive final action by a legal Senate, other than 
a conviction, by which it dismisses or discon 
tinues the prosecution.’ The action of the 
Senate in the matter was then referred to, 
from which it appeared that no such “ affirma- 
tive final action was taken.” It was, there- 
fore, held that the case was still pending, and 
that the Senate alone had the power to dis- 
pose of it. The position is taken and sustained 
by considerable argument that the Senate, 
in its capacity of a Court of Impeachment, is a 
court of exclusive, original, and final jurisdic- 
tion, its decisions not being subject to review 
in any other tribunal. It had been urged by 
counsel that, by the adjournment of the Legisla- 
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ture, the Court of Impeachment had gone out ) 
of existence, and all proceedings before it fallen — 
to the ground. The judges held that the court — 
could not cease to exist, so long as there was — 
a Senate, and that any unfinished proceedings 
remained pending during an appointment of 
the legislative body. In conclusion they say: — 
In what we have said, we do not affirm the entire 
want of jurisdiction or Pi hed in this court in proper 
cases to investigate and inquire into any act of the 
Senate affecting the rights of parties before it, in a 
case where what they have done comes before us col- 
laterally. That power cannot be thrown off. But, 
when the constitution vests exclusive jurisdiction 
over impeachments in the Senate, we are deprived of © 
the power of deciding questions arising in the course 
of the trial, or while the impeachment is pending 3 
for these necessarily must belong to the court vested 
with the principal power or jurisdiction, and there is 
no appellate power in this court to reverse it. When, — 
therefore, in exercising the power and jurisdiction 
vested in this court, we proceed to inquire into mat- 
ters brought properly to our attention, the law does 
not authorize us to substitute our judgment for that 
of the Senate, upon questions before that tribunal, 
and hence, if it appears that no order finally dispos- 
ing of the case has been made by it, we are at once 
arrested by the rule of constitutional law, which — 
affirms that the Senate itself is the only tribunal to 
declare that the party has or has not been dis- — 
charged. x 
With these views, we can only say that, until Gov- — 
ernor Reed is acquitted by the Senate, we cannot ac- — 
quit him, and that, during his suspension, his power, © 
as Governor, to demand our opinion upon any ques- 
tion of law, ceases. Under these circumstances, we 
decline to say whether the law applicable to the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, at its last session, entitles him 
to a discharge. We think, after mature reflection 
that it would be improper in this court to go beyond 
saying that the Court of Impeachment is still in exist- 
ence, and must determine the matter. We should 
not suggest to that court how it should determine a 
uestion to come before it in a case now pending, — 
ith the cireumstances reversed, we should not be — 
very much obliged to that or any other tribunal, 
should it suggest to us how we should determine a 
case pending before this court; and, should it, un- 
aakea by us, give its views of the law of a case pend- — 
ing before this court, we should deem it agrave mis- 
take, as well as animproper interference. Being sus- 
pended, Governor Reed’s relation to us in this mat- 
ter is no more than that of a citizen, and it would 
certainly be improper in us to give a voluntary opin- 
ion to a citizen upon a question of law, whether it 
was involved in a case pending in a court, or not, and — 
whether we had jurisdiction over the subject-matter, — 
or not. is 
Chief-Justice Randall dissented from the 
opinion of the majority. He held that the Su-— 
preme Court had a right to determine the legal 
effect of the action of the Senate. His defini- : 
tion of acquittal was ‘“‘a discharge by virtue of 
any action of the Senate whereby it refusesex- 
pressly or otherwise further to entertain the _ 
case, or act upon it, or which places the cause — 
beyond its reach, and by which it has no lon- — 
ger any power or authority to render a judg- 
ment upon the guilt or innocence of the officer. | 
The constitution,” he said, “‘contemplates a — 
trial, and, the power to try once gone, all the — 
consequences of the accusation cease. A refu~— — 
sal to try is a refusal to convict.” In conclu- 
sion, he said: ‘I must, upon my convictions 
of duty, say that, in my opinion, Governor 
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Reed had the right officially to solicit the 
opinion of the court, whenever, after the ad- 
journment of the Senate, he saw fit to do. so ; 


ment, to resume the power and proceed to the 
discharge of the duties pertaining to the Ex- 
ecutive Department, whenever he saw fit. Yet 
it was wise to address the constitutional ad- 
visers of the Executive upon the matter, before 
resorting to any measure which would have 
disturbed the peace of the community.” 

The reply of the court to Governor Reed’s 
communication was as follows: 


Supreme Court or Fiorina, } 
TALLAHASSEE, Apri/ 29, 1872. 
His Decellency Harrison Reep, Governor of Florida : 
Sir: In reply to your communication of the 17th 
pie of this month, we have the honor to state our 
nclusions as follows: 
Your impeachment is still pending before the Sen- 
ate, which is the only tribunal authorized to acquit 
you, under the constitution, and, until you are ac- 
quitted or discharged by that tribunal within the 
meaning of the constitution, you are suspended. 
It may be true that the action of the Assembly and 
Senate, in the matter of your impeachment at the late 
session of the Legislature, would entitle you to have 
the said impeachment proceédings dismissed, and 
hat the Senate should discharge and acquit you 
therefrom, but this is a question which can be legal- 
ly determined by the Senate alone, that being the tri- 
bunal before which the matter is pending, and the 
court which has over the entire subject-matter both 
exclusive original and final jurisdiction. Were you 
not suspended, we are inclined to think that it would 
be our duty in ordinary questions, notwithstanding 
the want of SF ad sha in this court over the subject- 
matter involved in any question you might ask, to in- 
eate simply in an advisory manner what was the 
law of such a case. This, however, would not deter- 
mine the question, and would have no legal effect. A 
case of this kind will be found in 12 Florida Re- 
ports, 686, and to the action of the court there we 
refer, as illustrating our view under such circum- 
stances. Even if the case were one which might be 
Beentcated in this court, our opinion in this way is 
only advisory, and would not directly affect individ- 
ual rights, or the legality of acts, and would not re- 
store you to an office held and exercised by another. 
If it was the office you sought to recover, you would 
vapid to resort to the proper proceeding to oust the 
party. 
Lieutenant-Governor Day, however, is neither the 
de jure nor de facto Governor. He is in no sense 
Governor, He is Lieutenant-Governor, exercising 
the functions of the office of Governor. You are still 
de gure Governor. In case of a contest between you 


cise executive functions, if we were of the opinion 
that the law gave to his acts the same standing as acts 
of de facto officers, it would perhaps result that you, 
being suspended and not restored, could not require 
our opinion, that power of office, like all others, be- 
ing suspended, n such a case, we are inclined to 
think that you would not be entitled to demand our 
opinion while there was an adverse party exercising 
the functions of the office of Governor, unless his acts 
in office and title to office were void. 

_ Inthe present state of the impeachment proceed- 
ings against you, your power to Aeon’ our opinion 
is suspended. To give an opinion, under all the cir- 
cumstances, we think, could be properly viewed by 
the Senate as unsolicited advice by this court upon 
a Renton which the Senate alone can determine. 

. purely voluntary opinion by this court, upon a 
subject of the greatest importance then pending be- 
fore the Senate, might be calculated to embarrass its 
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that he had a lawful right, after such adjourn-. 


and the Lieutenant-Governor, as to the right to exer- 
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action, and might perhaps be viewed as an imperti- 
nent suggestion as to its duty in the premises. 
Whether you are entitled to a discharge, that court 
must determine. 

With the earnest hope that the Senate may bring 
these proceedings to a speedy and just termination, 
we have the honor to be, with much respect, 

Your Exeellency's obedient servants, 


. B. HART, 
JAS. D. WESTCOTT, Jr. 
Justices of the Supreme Court of Florida. 

On the very day that Governor Reed made 
his application to the Supreme Court, Acting- 
Governor Day issued a proclamation conven- 
ing the Legislature in extraordinary session on 
the 22d of April, and, in lieu of affixing the 
Great Seal of State to the proclamation, pro- 
claimed that the same had been “secreted or 
stolen.” The Legislature met on the 22d, but 
no quorum was present in either House until 
the 26th, when the acting Governor submitted 
a message, in which he spoke of the “ most 
atrocious attempt by Governor Reed to seize 
the powers of the government under color of 
self-asserted right, and in defiance of the judi- 
cial proceedings of a high constitutional forum, 
by which he was deprived of all authority 
whatever.” Regarding his own power and 
purposes, he said: ‘‘ Whatever may be the 
opinion of the supreme judicial authority of 
the State upon the question of the legal effect 
of the proceedings thus far held by the Senate 
in the suspension from office of Governor Reed, 
I do not deem it disrespectful, during the pen- 
dency of the consideration of such opinion, to 
call your attention to the paramount necessity 
at all times of recognizing and abiding by the 
de facto executive authority of the State. No 
department of the government is more essen- 
tial for the preservation of the peace and order 
of the community. Its powers and agency are 
distributed over the State in larger proportion 
than those of any other branch of the govern- 
ment, and are brought more directly in contact 
with the people. It is the immediate representa- 
tive of the sovereign will of the people, and upon 
its vigorous and discreet action the courts and 
all judicial authority rely for the ultimate vindi- 
cation of justice and the security of good gov- 
ernment. In this view of my own duty, I 
hold the conduct of Governor Reed and all his: 
abettors as revolutionary and criminal, and in 
no manner justifying the countenance or sup- 
port of any law-abiding citizen, wntil having 
been declared by a tribunal of competent 
jurisdiction entitled to resume his executive 
functions. It is therefore that I feel bound by 
my oath, and by my sense of public duty, to 
compel obedience to my authority, and to use 
every power in me vested by law to suppress: 
all attempts to subrert it.” 

On the 2d of May the impeachment pro- 
ceedings were resumed, but the managers fail-- 
ing to bring forward evidence, or take any ac- 
tion for prosecuting the trial, and, the Senate 
refusing to grant any postponement, an order 
was adopted on the 4th by a vote of 10 to 7, 
granting the motion of the counsel for the 
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accused, and which was as follows: “ And 
now Harrison Reed, Governor of the State, 
respondent herein, by J. P. C. Emmons, his 
counsel, comes here into this court, and asks 
and demands, in virtue of the proceedings had 
in the premises, that he, the respondent, be 
acquitted and discharged of and from all and 
singular said impeachment, as set forth in the 
articles of impeachment filed, and that he be 
discharged from arrest, and that he be relieved 
’ from any and all further attendance upon this 
court, or the Senate from which it was organ- 
ized, growing out of the impeachment or the 
proceedings aforesaid.” 

The Court of Impeachment then adjourned 
sine die, and two days later both branches of 
the Legislature took the same action, without 
having transacted any legislative business of 
importance. 

At the regular session of the Legislature, 
which opened on the 2d of January, and closed 
on the 19th of February, considerable general 
legislation was effected, mostly of local im- 
portance only. The following resolutions were 
adopted regarding the struggle in Cuba: 

Whereas, The people of the island of Cuba are 
struggling for a national existence against a foreign 
and alien power, and ure attempting to establish for 
themselves a free government, and to secure the 
blessings of free institutions for themselves and their 
posterity : And whereas, The war waged by Spanish 
despotism ms pk their feeble and struggling power 
has no parallel for its atrocity and inhumanity in the 
annals of modern warfare, and should in no manner 
be countenanced by civilized nations: therefore— 

Be it resolved by the people of the State of Florida, 
tipper in Senate and Assembly, That the Congress 
of the United States is hereby requested to adopt 
such ae Syne ie as may be necessary to enable the 
national Government to extend such aid to the people 
of Cuba us becomes a great and free republic, whose 
people so ardently sympathize with the struggles 
and hopes of the oppressed of all nations ; and— 

Be it further resolved, That our Senators and Rep- 
resentative in Congress are hereby requested to 
present these resolutions to their respective bodies 
as expressive of the sense of the people of Florida. 


A resolution was also adopted requiring the 
Governor to appoint “a commission of five 
citizens of this State, whose duty it shall be 
to examine into, and report to the next session 
of the Legislature, the entire amount of bonded 
and floating debt of the State of Florida in de- 
tail, and to make such recommendation in re- 
lation to the finances of the State as they shall 
see proper.” 

Among the acts passed, was one declaring 
that when a married man dies intestate, without 
children, and is possessed at the time of. his 
death of real and personal property, the wife 
shall be sole heir at law, and may take the 
whole estate or dower at her election. The 
boundary-line between Orange and Sumter 
Counties was changed by. the annexation to 
the former of all that portion of the latter 
lying east of the Ocklawaha River. Another 
act makes it a misdemeanor ‘for any person 
or persons to compound or mix for sale, any 
drugs or medicines of any kind, in the State 
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of Florida, or to carry on or engage in the — 
business or avocation of a druggist, or apothe- 
cary, in this State, unless such person or per- 
sons shall have first obtained a certificate from 
at least three regular practising physicians, 
graduates from some regular medical college, 
said physicians being residents and practitioner 
of the county with the applicant, and said phy. 
sicians shall in said certificate set forth under 
oath, made before some judicial officer, tha 
they have carefully, diligently, and thorough} 
examined the applicant under this act, and fin 
that he is of good moral character, of sober 
and steady habits, and possessed of medical 
and chemical knowledge to thoroughly qualif 
him for the business of a druggist or apothe. 
cary, in the particular county in this State for 
which the application is made under this act 
and that the citizens of this State may have 
full faith and confidence in his knowledge, 
skill, carefulness and ability as a druggist 
apothecary, which said certificate shall be ac- 
knowledged by the said physicians, before the 
clerk of the circuit court of the county wherein 
it is made, and filed in said circuit court, and 
a copy thereof, undér seal of the county, shall 
be given to the applicant: Provided, however, 
That, if there be not a sufficient number o 
qualified physicians under this act residing anc 
practising in the county in which the applica- 
tion is made, any other physicians of like quali- 
fications, residing adjacent to the applicant, 
may act and grant the certificate under this 
act. Any person convicted of a violation of 
this act shall be fined not exceeding $1,000, 
or imprisoned not exceeding six months, or 
both, at the discretion of the court.” a 
An act was passed specifying the condition 
on which insurance companies incorporated — 
in other States may do business in Florida. 
The officers are required to furnish the Sta' ie 
Treasurer with a statement of the condition 
of their companies in detail, and to obtain a 
certificate of authority ; they must also possess 
at least $150,000 in United States or. State 
bonds, or ‘‘other bankable interest-bearing 
stocks of the United States, at their market 
value.” The State Treasurer, Comptroller, and 
Attorney-General, are constituted a board of 
insurance commissioners to examine into the 
affairs of any insurance company doing busi- 
ness, or applying to do business in the State, — 
which examination must be facilitated by the 
officers and agents of the companies. The ~ 
statements of the affairs of the companies must 
be renewed in January of each year. Viola- 
tion of the act is punishable by a fine of not 
more than $6,000, or imprisonment for not 
more than six months. —- 
An act to secure homesteads to actual set- 
tlers on the swamp and overflowed lands of _ 
the State was also passed. Another act reor- 
ganized the Agricultural College, and made = 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction its — 
president. The corporation formed under this 
act has power to erect such buildings as may 
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be required, to receive donations, and purchase 
and selllands. Each Senator, during his term 
of office, is empowered, and it is made his 
duty, “‘to nominate and send one student, who 
shall be a resident of his Senatorial District, 
to said State Agricultural College, who shall 
be entitled to receive the benefit of a full 
course of instruction at said college, without 
any charge for tuition, subject to such rules 
and regulations as may be established for the 
government and direction of said college, ac- 
cording to the provisions of this act.” 

Brown’s’ Theological Institute was also in- 
corporated with all necessary powers, and the 
trustees required to make an annual report to 
the Conference of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

The first political convention of the year was 
held by the Republicans, at Jacksonville, for 
the purpose of appointing delegates to the 
National Convention. Resolutions were adopt- 
ed commending the Administration of Pres- 
ident Grant for its “‘careful and economical 
management of the finances of the nation,” 
and its “uniform support of the great princi- 
ple that every citizen shall enjoy every right 
and privilege guaranteed by the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States.” The delegates were instructed 
to favor his nomination. Resolutions were 
also adopted characterizing the war carried on 
by the Spanish authorities in Cuba, as having 
“no parallel for its atrocity and inhumanity 


the annals of modern warfare,” and calling’ 


on Congress ‘‘to adopt such legislation as may 
be necessary to enable the national Govern- 
ment to extend such aid to the patriots of 
Cuba as becomes a great and free repablic 
whose people so ardently sympathize with the 
struggles and hopes of the oppressed of all na- 
tions.” 

The Democratic delegates to the National 
Convention at Baltimore were named by the 
“*Conservative State Central Committee,” on 
the 11th of June, and instructed to favor the 
acceptance of the “ Liberal Republican” nom- 
inees, but to abide by the action of the con- 
vention, whatever it might be. 

The regular Republican Convention, for the 
nomination of State officers and presidential 


electors, was held at Tallahassee, on the 7th . 


of August. Ossia B. Hart was nominated for 
Governor, Marcellus B. Stearns for Lieutenant- 
Governor, and John T. Walls and William J. 
Parmon for members of Congress. A resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted, pledging the 
delegates as representatives of the party, in 
the event of success at the State election, to 
use their “entire exertion” for the election 
of Governor Harrison Reed to the position of 
United States Senator, “recognizing in him, 
as we do, a faithful public servant, and a true 
Republican deserving well of the party for his 
unflinching devotion to principle.” 

The State Executive Committee was intrust- 
ed with the duty of preparing and publishing 
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a platform, which they did shortly after the 
convention. Besides indorsing the Adminis- 
tration and the action of the National Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, and condemning the 
Liberal Republican movement, and reiterat- 
ing the demand that the Government extend _ 
its aid to “the patriots of Cuba,” the plat- 
form contained the following declarations: 


8. That the education of all the people being the 
surest bulwark of a republican Government—as well 
as a blessing to which all the people are equally en- 
titled—it is the duty of the State to provide for the 
education of all, by providing and supporting a 
liberal system of common schools, indorsing and sus- 
taining colleges, and by placing within the reach of 
all the people, without discrimination on account 
of race or color, the means of obtaining at least a 
thorough common-school education. 

4, That the Republican party is based upon these 
sacred principies of truth and justice, which recog- 
nize in its broadest sense the perfect equality of all 
men before the law, regardless of race or color; that 
it is opposed to all class distinctions and to all class 
legislation, and that it aims to secure for all men an 
equal right to the quiet and unquestioned enjoyment 
of all the privileges and honors of citizenship. 

5. That the most liberal policy should be adopted 
by the State to encourage a large and immediate im- 
migration from other States and from foreign lands, 
and that all industrious and intelligent settlers, who 
will make their homes in Florida, will receive a cor- 
dial welcome, and be protected in the full enjoyment 
of all their personal and political rights and opin- 
ions. 

6. That it is the duty of the State, by legislative 
action, or by the action of its proper officers, to un- 
ravel the complications which now embarrass the 
railroad system of the State, and to insist upon such 
a management of all railroads as will conduce to the 
general welfare of the State and of the Rapes and 
contribute to the proper accommodation of the pub- 
lic ; and while we favor a liberal system of State aid 
for the purpose of encouraging internal improve- 
ments, we protest against any grants of bonds or 
lands that shall benefit corporations, either public 
or private, at the expense of the people, or increase 
their burden of taxation. 

7. That retrenchment and economy should be 
rigidly practised in every department of the State 
government; that every State and county officer 
should be held to a strict personal accountability for 
the faithful performance of his duties, and for the. 
safety and proper application of the public property | 
and public meneys intrusted tc his care; that officers 
and legislators, appointed or elected, should be 
honest, intelligent, and competent men; that the’ 
taxes should be made as light as the actual expenses 
of the State will permit, and. that they should be 
promptly and faithfully assessed and collected, and 
that in all respects the State government should be 
administered honestly and uprightly, and with a 
sole regard to the interests of the people. 

9. That the people of Florida are to be congratu- 
lated on the unprecedented growth of their towns 
and cities in wealth and population; on the security 
afforded to all classes of citizens, equally by the laws 
enacted by Republican Legislatures, and enforced by 
the present Republican administration, especially 
guaranteeing to all, without discrimimation, the irrev- 
ocable right to vote and to hold office in this State; 
upon the energetic and successful manner in which 
this administration has organized and put in opera- 
tion the school system of the State; upon the suc- 
cess of its efforts to secure a permanent and intelli- 
gent immigration, and upon the fact that the present 
Republican administration has conferred more bene- 
fits upon the State and upon its people, and has been 
more just to all classes, more honorable and more 
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successful than any single previous four years of 
7 aeagga since the State was admitted into the 
nion, : 

The Democratic Convention met at Jackson- 
ville, on the 14th of August, and nominated 
W. D. Bloxham for Governor, R. D. Bullock 
for Lieutenant-Governor, and 8. L. Niblack 
and ©. W. Jones for members of Congress. 
The following were the resolutions adopted : 


Resolved, That we heartjly indorse the political 
principles of the Cincinnati and Baltimore Conven- 
tions and their nominees. 

Resolved, That an honest administration of the 
Government, national and State, is of paramount 
consideration with all good citizens. 

Resolved, That in presenting our standard-bearers 
for the contest in the State of Florida, at the coming 
election, we offer men of approved integrity and of 
unquestionable ability, whose selections are made 


without reference to sections or localities, pledged to | 


retrenchment and reform, and in their support we 
invite the unity and codperation of all men who de- 
sire that the laws shall be impartially administered, 
the rights of all citizens protected, and the finances 
honestly and economically administered and ex- 
pended. 


The election occurred on the 5th of Novem- 
ber. The total vote for presidential electors 
was 33,190, of which those favoring Grant 
and Wilson received 17,763, and those in fa- 
vor of Greeley and Brown, 15,427; majority 
for the former, 2,336. The total vote for 
Governor was 33,607, of which Hart received 
17,603, and Bloxham 16,004; majority for the 
former, 1,599. The Legislature for 1878 con- 
sists of 13 Republicans and 11 Democrats, in 
the Senate, and 29 Republicans and 28 Demo- 
crats, in the Assembly. 

Governor Hart, in his message to the Legis- 
lature, in January, 1873, speaks of the work- 
ing of the existing election law in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘The experience of the past few 
months has demonstrated the necessity of 
some changes in the laws relating to elections. 
It has come to be regarded as a matter of 
grave concern, under the law as it now stands, 
whether the choice of officers depends upon 
the voice of a majority of the people of the 
State or counties, or whether it depends upon 
the skill of a board of canvassers, in receiving 
or rejecting, upon petty and technical grounds, 
the evidence of the result. The liberties of 
the people hang upon a slender thread while 
the law permits mere administrative officers 
to exercise judicial functions of so grave a 
character. The law providing for the punish- 
ment of those who falsify, suppress, or manu- 
facture, fraudulent returns, is entirely inade- 
quate to protect the people against these crimi- 
nal practices. Thus far the firmness and in- 
tegrity of the State Board of Canvassers have 
protected us against the mischiefs which 
might have grown out of any improper use or 
abuse of their official powers in these respects. 
The attention of the Legislature is respectfully 
but earnestly invited to this subject.” 

The financial condition of the State is quite 
unsettled, owing to the want of ‘proper enact- 
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ments for the security of the Treasury, and a 
negligent enforcement of such laws as exist, 
The exact amount of the public debt is no 
definitely ascertained, but, independent of ai 
to railroads, is believed not to exceed $1,500 
000. Seven per cent. bonds to the amount 
$500,000 wére authorized in 1856, but wh 
amount was lawfully disposed of, and whethe 
the accrued interest has been wholly paid, 
not known. A few bonds of earlier date a 
also believed to be outstanding. The liabiliti 
incurred during the war have not been r 
ported, and are of doubtful validity. In 18 
and 1869, $500,000 of six per cent. bonds we 
authorized, of which about $100,000 have be 
sold, and the rest hypothecated as security f 
$135,000 borrowed money, including intere 
By an act of 1871, seven per cent. 30-ye 
bonds were authorized to the amount ¢ 
$350,000, all of which have been sold. The 
floating debt, consisting mainly of Com 
troller’s warrants, is believed not to excee 
$230,000. These warrants are generally abot 
50 per cent. below par, on account of the un 
certainty of their redemption. The Treasur 
at the beginning of 1873 was empty, but abot 
$340,000 was due for unpaid taxes for year 
previous to 1872, and the revenue for tha 
year, also uncollected, it was thought woul 
swell the amount due to about $598,000. Th 
deficiencies of the Treasury seem to have bee 
due to the negligence and dishonesty of off 
cials intrusted with the duty of levying an¢ 
collecting taxes. The most urgent recom- 
mendations of the new Governor to the Legis 
lature, at the opening of the session of 1873, 
were those in favor of clearly ascertaining thé 
indebtedness of the State, and providing for 
its liquidation, and for the enactment of laws 
which should secure a prompt and honest col 
lection of the revenues. The taxable property 
of the State amounts to about $50,000,006 
while the requirements of the State Treasury 
do not exceed $300,000 annually. 2 
Fifty-seven persons convicted of crime were 
pardoned by the Governor during the year. 
Four persons were executed for murder, 
Among the projects for internal improyve- 
ment in Florida is that of a canal from the At- 
lantic to the Gulf coast by way of the St. Jo hn 
River. ' 
According to the census of 1870, there were 
in the State 736,172 acres of improved lan d, 
1,425,786 of woodland, and 211,583 of 
other unimproved land. The cash value of 
farms was $9,947,920; of farming implements 
and machinery, $505,074; total amount of 
wages paid during the year, including value 
of board, $1,537,000; total (estimated) value 
of all farm productions, including betterments 
and additions to stock, $8,909,746; orchard 
products, $53,639 ; produce of market-gardens, 
$381,983 ; forest products, $7,965; home manu= 
factures, $131,693; value of animals slaugh- 
tered or sold for slaughter, $520,966; of all | 
live-stock, $5,212,157. There were 11,902 — | 
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horses, 8,835 mules and asses, 61,922 milch- 
cows, 6,292 working oxen, 822,701 other 
cattle, 26,599 sheep, and 158,908 swine. The 
chief productions were 2,225,056 bushels of 
Indian-corn, 114,204 of oats, 401,687 pounds 
of rice, 157,405 of tobacco, 37,562 of wool, 
39,789 bales of cotton, 64,846 bushels of peas 
and beans, 10,218 of Irish and 789,456 of 
sweet potatoes, 100,989 pounds of butter, 952 
hogsheads of cane-sugar, 344,339 of cane-mo- 
lasses, 50,884 pounds of honey, 6,052 of wax. 
‘The total number of manufacturing establish- 
ments was 659, employing 126 steam-engines, 
of 3,172 horse-power; 79 water-wheels, of 528 
horse-power; and 2,749 hands, of whom 2,670 
‘were males above 16, 20 females above 15, and 
59 youths. The capital employed amounted 
to $1,679,000; wages, $989,592; materials, 
$2,330,873 ; products, $4,685,403. 

F " The total number of religious organizations 
was 420, having 390 edifices, with 78,920 sit- 
tings, and property valued at $426,520. The 
chief denominations were: 


y DENOMINATIONS. Organizations, | Sittings. 
19-, OR ora eee 127 21,100 
NEEM oleae Saisie eso 17 600 
RTI oho cite acis <aklvsdctbs sts 42,600 
BEEN Saracgatcicscescdeces ne 1 50 
DEMMEIRE ccvcctsccesedsn ss. 29 6,620 
MNORLMONG io eSes ioe cee 10 8,950 

_ ly ere 419 78.920 


- The whole number of libraries was 253, 
“with an aggregate of 112,928 volumes. Of 
Bikcoe, 178, with 87,554 volumes, were private, 
and 75, with 25,374 volumes, were other than 
private. 
There were in the State 23 newspapers and 
es with a total circulation of 10,545 ; 
649,220 copies were annually issued. There 
were 2 tri-weekly, circulation, 820; 1 semi- 
weekly, circulation, 800; 20 weekly, circula- 
tion, 9,425. 
_ FLOUR-MILIS, Exposition rx. The report 
on the causes of the disastrous explosion at the 
Tradeston Flour-Mills, in Glasgow, made by 
Prof. Rankine and Dr. 8. Macadam, presents 
the following important facts: 


In accordance with instructions received from the 
secretary of the Committee of the Fire Insurance 
Offices interested in the loss and damage sustained 
in the fire and explosion which occurred in the 
Tradeston Flour-Mills and Granaries, on the 9th day 
of July, at 4 p. u., we have made a searching investi- 

ation into all the circumstances connected with this 

isastrous affair, and, having inspected the premises, 
examined all surviving witnesses, visited various 
other mills, and inquired, by the examination of wit- 
nesses and documents, into the history of other fires 
and explosions of a like nature, we have to report as 
follows: 

1. That the primary cause of the fire and explosion 
was the accidental stoppage of the feed of one of the 
pair of stones engaged in the grinding of sharps, 
which led to the stones becoming highly heated and 
striking fire. 

2. That the fire thus generated inflamed the finely- 
divided dust which was diffused through the air in 
the exhaust-conduits, and then passed on to the ex- 
haust-box. 

3. That the sudden combustion of the dust dif- 
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fused through the air would produce a very high 
temperature in the gaseous products of that combus- 
tion, and this would necessarily be accompanied by 
a great and sudden increase of pressure and bulk— 
constituting, in fact, an explosion. 

4, That the first effect of this explosion would be 
to burst the exhaust-box, and allow of the diffusion 
of the dust and flame throughout the atmosphere of 
the whole mill. 

5. That this communication of inflammable dust 
and flame throughout the atmosphere of the whole 
mill was the cause of the second explosion, by which 
the gable-walls were blown out, the mill reduced to 
ruins, and the wood-work set on fire. 

6. That the stores or granaries were set fire to 
partly by the flame and fire from the mill travelling 
along the gangways, and partly from the burning 
materials falling through the skylights. 

7, That no. explosive or other foreign material was 
used in the manufacture of the flour, and that we 
found the steam-boilers uninjured. 

8. That we have not been able to trace blame on 
the part of the proprietors of the mill or of any one 
in their employment, as every precaution known at 
the time was used. 

We have ascertained, both from the evidence of 
eye-witnesses and from printed and published docu- 
ments, that fire-explosions, similar in their cause and 
nature to that at Thradeston Mills, are accidents of 
ordinary occurrence in flour-mills, ei eed since 
the introduction of the apparatus called the ‘ ex- 
haust.”? This fact, however, is little known to the 
general pars or, indeed, to any one except those 
practically employed in working such mills, though 
it appears to be better known on the Continent than 
in Great Britain, being mentioned in French and 
German treatises upon flour-mills, but not, to our 
knowledge, in the standard English books on that 
4 ata 

ost of these fire-explosions have been compara- 
tively trifling, and not accompanied with loss of life 
or with serious damage—the extent of personal injury 
being confined to slight scorching of the hair and 
skin. In certain instances, however, the effects 
have been more or less disastrous, extending to the 
firing and demolition of buildings and machinery, 
the conflagration of wood-work and stores, and to 
serious and sometimes fatal injury to workmen and 
other persons. The recent Tradeston fire-explosion, 
so far as we know, exceeded all previous ones in its 
violence and in its destructive and fatal effects, but 
the difference is not one of kind, but purely of de- 


gree. 

Indeed, it requires some consideration to see the 
reason why such fire-explosions are not much more 
frequent than they have been. A fire-explosion con- 
sists in the sudden combustion of a mixture, whether 
solid, liquid, or gaseous, or Lana in each of these 
conditions, containing a combustible substance and 
a supporter of combustion, such as oxygen, finel 
divided and intimately diffused throughout eac 
other, and either exactly or nearly in certain definite 
chemical proportions ; and, to inflame that mixture, 
there must also be present a body at a white heat, 
such as a flame or spark. The failure of any one of 
these conditions prevents the explosion ; for exam- 
ple, if there be an excess or a deficiency of any of 
the ingredients of the explosive mixture, or if they 
be not thoroughly mingled, the contact of fire will 
either fail to inflame the mixture or will produce 
only gradual combustion, and not explosion ; or, if. 
the spark or other hot body be below a white heat, 
the inflaming or combustion will fail. It thus appears 
that it is only through the coincidence of certain 
conditions that a fire-explosion is possible, and this 
accounts for these being of only occasional and not 
daily occurrence in flour-mills. 

In such mills, the explosive mixture consists of 
atmospheric air through which is diffused a very fine 
impalpable dust, produced during the grinding and 
previous cleansing of the grain, the sifting of the 
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flour, and other processes. The dust is gathered 
and, in mixture with air, is collected in confine 
spaces, mainly through the action of the exhaust. 
e have ascertained, by direct experiment, the in- 
flammability and explosiveness of this mixture. We 
have also calculated that, when the theoretical pro- 
portions best suited to produce an explosion are ex- 
actly realized, the pressure of the resulting gaseous 
products, if confined in a limited space, suddenly be- 
comes equal to about eight times that of the atmos- 
phere—being sufficient to produce effects of great 
violence in the way of bursting exhaust-boxes, throw- 
ing down partitions and walls and the like. It is 
probable that, through deviations from the precise 
theoretical conditions, the before-mentioned great 
pressure is not actually attained, but still it is certain 
that a very intense and destructive pressure must be 
produced. 

As for the source of heat which inflames the ex- 
plosive mixture of dust-and air, that may be fur- 
nished by the flame of a lamp incautiously brought 
in contact with the dusty cloud, but more frequently 
through the millstones striking fire when happening 
to run empty. <A pair of millstones, when the feed is 
accidentally suspended, readily fire with each other, 
for they are made of a flinty or other very hard sili- 
ceous rock, and the sparks from them are capable of 
inflaming any combustible substance. The occa- 
sional suspension of the feed is an accident which 
cannot be wholly prevented by any amount of cau- 
tion. A still more dangerous kind of spark is 
formed when a piece of metal, such as an iron nail, 
gets between the millstones, for the sparks then 
penduped are globules of molten metal at a white 

reat and in a state of combustion. We have ascer- 
tained that the presence of a nail between the mill- 
stones can set fire to the dusty atmosphere, even 
when the feed is on. In fact, to guard against this 
last danger, from the dropping of nails into the hop- 

er, magnets have been placed in the feeding-spouts. 

t is not to be expected, however, that the mere pla- 
cing of magnets in the position indicated will wholly 
prevent the passage of the nails, but will only reduce 
the danger from this cause to a minimum. 

Having given these preliminary explanations as to 
the nature of fire-explosions in general, and of those 
in flour-mills in particular, we next proceed to state 
the grounds of the conclusions at which we have 
arrived respecting the fire-explosion at Tradeston 
Mills, together with the special reasons which have 
led us to form those conclusions, 

In arriving at the facts connected with this fire- 
explosion, we have taken the evidence of all the sur- 
vivors who were in the mill at the time. 

In bringing this evidence to bear upon the imme- 
diate cause of the fire-explosion, we have personally 
visited and inspected the working of other flour- 
mills in Glasgow, Newcastle, Leith, and Kirkealdy, 
and have made particular inquiries at, and examined 
eye-witnesses of other fire-explosions which have 
occurred in, such mills, We have also read accounts 
of similar fire-explosions which are recorded in 
French and German publications, 

The evidence of Dickson Young, James Black- 
wood, and of John Rooney, is of the greatest impor- 
tance. Dickson Young was one of the men in charge 
of the stones at the time of the explosion. He was 
the first to observe that a pair of stones, which were 
engaged in grinding sharps, were running empty 
from a feed being off, and were striking each other. 
He immediately called the attention of James Black- 
wood, who had a partial superintendence of that part 
of the mill, and they were both engaged in examining 
the feed-spout when a *‘lowe’’ or blaze burst forth 
from the centre part of the ‘stones which scorched 
the men—Blackwood very severely, who was then 
rendered, for a time, unconscious. Four other men 
and a boy were on the same floor, but these were all 
killed. No other survivor, therefore, saw, or could 
have seen, what happened up to this point. No light 
was brought near the stones, and the sparks which 
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gave rise to the ‘‘lowe” or blaze must have origi- _ 
nated in the stones rubbing against each other and 
striking fire. The flame which issued forth from 
the stones must have been caused by the inflam 
of the flour-dust and air, probably intensified at the 
moment by the feed coming on. oy 
Immediately after observing the blaze and flame 
from the pair of stones, Dickson Young distinetly 
remembers hearing the crackling noise of an explo 
sion travelling along the roans or conduits which 
convey the finer flour-dust to the exhaust-box, whie 
was situated in the next higher or fourth floor, an 
this ended in a loud report ed the direction of th 
said exhaust-box. James Blackwood was uncon 
scious at this time, but John Rooney, who was on 
the fourth floor, heard the crackling noise under hi 
feet, felt the floor shake, and thereafter heard th 
explosion in the exhaust-box, which was at the fa 
ther or west end of the flat he was on. We have a 
certained that a similar crackling noise, followed by 
a report, has been observed in the ¢ases of forme 
fire-explosion in other mills which we have investi 
ei ‘Indeed, the readiness with which flame car 
e transmitted through an atmosphere of flour-dust 
and air may be ay arpa 4 shown by showering 
some of the fine dust through a sieve placed af 
feet above a gas-jet or other flame. The combust 
of the dusty atmosphere takes place with explosi 
rapidity, and, in some respects, resembles the fi 
travelling along a train of gunpowder or flash 
through a mixture of coal-gas and air. 
The flour-dust mainly consists of starch and 
ten, accompanied by smaller proportions of gi 
sugar, and oil, All these substances are comp 
in greater part of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and, 
when burned, they yield carbonic-acid and carbonie- 
oxide gases, and water-vapor. These gases neces- 
sarily tend to occupy a greater space than the dust 
and air which gave rise to them, and this extra 
space demanded by the eps ipa of the combustio a 
is much enlarged by the igh temperature produe ed. 
during the burning, and which tends greatly to ex- 
pand the volume of the gases. We have already 
given an estimate of eight atmospheres as the in 
crease of pressure produced by the effort of the gases 
to expand when they are confined within a limited 
space. oe 
Phe fire explosion which occurred in the exhaust- 
box must have burst the sides of the box. Both 
Dickson Young and John Rooney thought so at the 
time, and we have ascertained that during a previous” 
explosion, which occurred in the same mill about six” 
years ago, the wooden planking of the sides of the — 
exhaust-box was dislodged, two men were scorched, 
several windows were blown out, and some slates 
were loosened from the roof of the building. How- 
ever, we have determined by direct experiment that 
flour-dust diffused through the air contained in a 
box, and set fire to, explodes with violence, splits up 
the wood, bursts the sides, and lifts up the box even — 
when laden with the heavy weights. Indeed, the 
mixture of flour-dust and air is destructively explo- 
sive, and there can be no doubt that the fire explo- 
sion of the dusty atmosphere in the exhaust-box in 
the Tradeston Mills, which was 18 feet long, 9 feet 
high, and 7 feet wide, would shatter the sides and 
force the accumulated fine dust lying on the shelves 
and floor out of the box into the atmosphere of the 
mill, at least on the fourth floor, _ 
It is also to be observed that all parts of the mill 
were in communication by means of elevators, hateh- 
ways, and other passages, through which dust and — 
flame would readily pass, and also that in other parts — 
of the mill various cleansing and sifting processes 
went on, which produced large quantities of com=— 
bustible dust, which would be quickly diffused 
through the air in the different floors by the shock 
and blast of the first explosion in the exhaust-box. 
This diffusion of the flour-dust through the air 
would necessarily lead to the partial obscuring of 
the light, or to the apparent momentary darkness 
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which was observed by some of the survivors be- 
tween the first and second explosions. 

The diffusion of the combustible dust throughout 
the atmosphere of the mill would be immediately 
followed by the inflaming and explosion of the 
whole, leading to the falling of the gable-walls, and 
the breaking up and firing of the wooden flooring. 
Several of the survivors speak distinctly of the 

eriod of darkness being succeeded by a period of 
ight, when they saw their way of escape from the 
burning ruins by descending over the debris of the 
gable-walls. The fact of these walls being blown 
out, and the upper parts of the building being al- 
lowed to fall through loss of support, was proved 
by the position of various objects among the ruins ; 
while, in one case, at least, the difficulty of escaping 
from the fire arose from the manner in which the 
men were confined by the fallen beams, 

The testimony of the survivors bears out the sud- 
denness of the firing of all parts of the mill. Those 
who were escaping from the mill in a conscious state 
felt themselves surrounded by the flames. Those 
who were in the second and fifth floor gangways 
were singed and scorched by the flames rushing out 
by the doorways, while, at the same moment, a blast 
of flame and air swept out from the first floor across 
a narrow court, and burst in the windows of the 
offices. As soon as the proprietor, manager, and 
_ foreman, who were in the office at the time, heard 
_ the main explosion, they ran into Commerce Street 
and by that time the gable-walls were down, an 
fire was raging throughout the disjointed timber. 
_ On returning to the office, and opening an iron trap 
communicating with the sunk flat, the foreman ob- 
served that the fire was raging below. 

The sudden and practically simultaneous firing of 
the whole building is only explainable on the ground 
of the first explosion in the exhaust-box leading di- 
rectly or indirectly to the production of a dusty at- 

-mosphere in all the floors, which was immediately 
___ thereafter fired with explosive rapidity. For it 
_ should be observed that the smutting process, which 
produces a large quantity of very explosive dust, 
was carried on in the two lower floors of the build- 


ing. 
"The firing of the stores or granaries by the flame 
passing along the gangways, and by burning ma- 
terial dropping through the attic-windows or sky- 
lights, is proved by the evidence of the manager and 
foreman, as also of William Watt, who went up to 
the granary-floors after the mill was on fire, and saw 
that the iron doors of communicotion with the mill 
were closed, and who observed the progress of the 
fire in the manner stated. 

A sample of the flour, taken by us from the ruins 
clearly proved, on chemical analysis, that no sub- 
stance, either of an explosive or non-explosive na- 
ture, was used in the grinding or treatment of the 
grain or flour; and, even after the demolition of the 
walls, we found the boilers uninjured. Wo were in- 
formed that the safety-valve was open at the com- 
mencement of the conflagration, and the boilers thus 
saved from bursting by Mr. Oexle, acting under the 
orders of Mr. Thomas Muir, : 

All our observations, inquiries, and experiments, 
therefore, lead ‘us to consider that the cause of the 
fire explosion in the Tradeston Flour-Mills was a 
temporary and accidental stoppage of the feed in a 
pair of stones grinding sharps, which led (1) to the 
stones striking fire; (@) the inflaming of the dusty 
atmosphere in the exhaust-roans, or conduits, and 
exhaust-box ; and thereafter (3) of the fire-explosion 
of the dusty atmosphere throughout the mill gener- 
ally. These events would necessarily sueceed each 
other with the greatest rapidity, which accounts for 
the fact that, while some of the survivors distinctl 
speak of hearing two explosions, others only recol- 
lect one report. 

The severity of the fire-explosion in the Tradeston 
Mill, as compared with other explosions of a like na- 
ture, is undoubtedly due to the accidental circum- 
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stance of all parts in the train of combustion being 
at the instant charged with readily-inflammable 
mixtures. 

In conclusion, we proceed to state what precau- 
tions we think it desirable to adopt in order to pre- 
vent the fatal and destructive consequences of such 
accidents in the future. It is manifest that the great 
danger in the operations carried on in a flour-mill 
does not lie in the grinding process proper, but in 
the plan pursued in the storing up of the finest and 
most impalpable of the flour-dust. So long as the 


‘grinding operations are carried on in the simple 


manner pursued in small mills, where the stones are 
merely covered in with wooden boarding, and there 
is no exhaust, if the feed goes off and the stones 
strike fire, or a nail or other foreign substance gets 
between the stones, and luminous sparks are given 
off, there can only be a limited amount of flour-dust 
to inflame, and the combustion and explosion must 
be at a minimum, be confined to a small space, and 
be not capable of exerting disastrous effects. The 
fire explosion will be localized in the pair of stones 
where it originates, or at most not extend beyond 
the meal-spout attached thereto. 

But it is otherwise where the exhaust is employed, 
and all the fine dust is drawn up by a fan into an 
exhaust-box—either with or without a supplemental 
stive-room—where the powder accumulates, and 
where a flame, sucked up from the stones, must in- 
evitably lead to an explosion of a more or less seri- 
ous nature. The danger necessarily increases when 
ten, twenty, or thirty pair of stones are connected 
with the same exhaust-box and stive-room, and the 
maximum danger is arrived at when the exhaust- 
box, with its supplemental stive-room, is placed 
within the mill, and qven-occupies part of one of the 
floors. A similar remark applies to the methods 
employed in cleansing the wheat. 

In fact, all these proceses of. cleansing the grain 
and separating and sifting the flour, which the great 
improvements in milling have introduced of late 
years, for the ostensible and laudable purpose of 
rend the quality of the flour, have more or less 
tended to bring about a condition of matters which 
renders the majority, at least, of the larger flour- 
mills liable to accidental fire-explosions of a more or 
less disastrous nature. 

We have, therefore, to recommend for future guid- 
ance and safety, that all receptacles in flour-mills, in 
which a dusty atmosphere collects, should be placed 
outside the mill in buildings so constructed as to be 
readily blown to pieces, in order that any explosion 
which may take place in them may easily find vent, 
and not be forced to travel back into the mill. 
Among such receptacles, we include exhaust-boxes, 
stive-rooms, smut-rooms, and exhaust-fans. If this 
arrangement be carried out, any flame which may 
originate in the stones, and even travel along the 
exhaust roans or conduits, will be sucked out of the 
mill by the exhaust-fan into the exhaust-box, and, 
should the conditions of a fire-explosion be at the 
time in the said box, the force will spend itself in 
blowing off the roof, or bursting the sides of the ex- 
haust-box, and probably also of the connecting-room 
called the stive-room. It will be necessary to ar- 
range that the roan or conduit leading from the mill 
to the fans outside be of small size, so that the in- 
flamed gas may only find vent to a very limited ex- 
tent into the mill itself, and probably this may be 
altogether hindered. by the construction of a swing 
door placed in the exhaust-roan before the fan, The 
construction of the exhaust-roans or conduits of 
metal would also diminish the probability of the fire 
spreading through such, by conducting away the 
heat, and thus reducing the temperature of the flame. 
The latter arrangement may be objected to, how- 
ever, on the ground of its leading to the condensa- 
tion of moisture, and the formation of paste with 
the flour-dust. ‘ 

There should be no other direct communication 
between the mill and the exhaust-box and stive- 
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room than the exhaust-roan or conduit, and it will 
be safer if the exhaust-box and stive-room are con- 
structed outside of one end of the mill-building, 
where there are no windows. The same remarks 
apply to the smut-rooms. None of these dust re- 
ceptacles should be entered or cleaned out during 
the working of the mill. 

We also deem it advisable to recommend, as sub- 
sidiary precautions: 1. That the use ofnaked lights, or 
even of ordinary lamps, be prohibited in or near any 
place where there is a dusty atmosphere, and safety- 
lamps only be permitted in such places. ‘The gas- 
jets should aiso be enclosed in glass and wire gauze 
safety-cages. It would be a wise proceeding to insist 
that no naked flame of any kind be permitted within 
the mill, as an accidental explosion may occur at any 
time which will lead to the production of a dusty at- 
mosphere in any of the floors. 2. That the use of 
magnets, to collect nails or other pieces of iron which 
might fall into the hoppers, be made universal, This 
eoegae oe was taken in the Tradeston Flour-Mills, 

ut we have not seen it adopted in any mill we have 
visited. The evidence we have taken shows the ex- 
treme difficulty of insuring the total separation of 
nails and other material from the grain, even by the 
employment of the most elaborate cleansing appa- 
ratus and the greatest care. The intervention of a 
number of magnets, however, in the hopper feed- 
spouts will practically insure that this source of dan- 
ger in the production of luminous sparks be reduced 
to a minimum for the future. 


FOREY, Eur Frépfrio, Marshal of France, 
and Senator from 1859 to 1870, born in Paris, 
January 10, 1804; died at Besancon, France, 
June 20, 1872. He received his early educa- 
tion at Dijon, was admitted at the age of 
eighteen to the Military School of St. Cyr, and 
after his graduation became instructor to the 
Second Regiment of Light Infantry. He took 
part in the first expedition to Algiers, was 
engaged in garrison duty in the Pyrenees until 
1835, when he was promoted to a captaincy, 
and returned to Africa, where he distinguished 
himself at the battle of Medeah, in the opera- 
tions of the retreat which followed the first 
siege of Constantine, and at the Iron Gates. 
In 1840 he was placed in command of a bat- 
talion of chasseurs @ pied, and, passing through 
four more campaigns in Africa, he returned to 
France with the rank of colonel in 1844, be- 
came a general in 1848, took an active part in 
the coup d’état of December, 1851, and was 
made a general of division and commander 
of the Legion of Honor in 1852. At the break- 
ing out of the war with Russia, he was placed 
on the reserve division of the Army of the East, 
and for a time held the command of the siege 
force before Sevastopol. In 1857 he was nomi- 
nated to the first division of the Army of Paris. 
He commanded this division during the Italian 
War in 1860; gained, at Montebello, the first 
battle of the campaign; and distinguished 
himself at Magenta and Solferino, being 
wounded at the latter. When the expedition 
to Mexico was decided upon in 1861, General 
Forey received the command of the French 
troops. After overcoming many obstacles and 
fighting several sanguinary engagements, he 
attacked and stormed the strong post of Pue- 
bla, thereby throwing open the road to the city 
of Mexico. For this service he was made Mar- 
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shal of France, when he resigned hiscommand __ 
to General Bazaine, and returned home, re- 
ceiving the command of the Second Corps 
d'armée, December 24, 1863. He had received 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor in 
1859, and was called to the Senate August 
16th, in that year. But though he had 
relinquished the command of the Mexi 
army, he still felt a deep interest in its move- 
ments and welfare, and on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1866, in his place in the Senate, after 
showing the fallacy of the hopes entertain 
by others of its regaining the ascendency 
Mexico, he expressed his firm conviction that 
success was only possible by means of still 
greater sacrifices, and the sending out of very 
heavy reénforcements, and, if this course was 
not to be taken, he advised the immediate 
recall of the remnant of the troops. This latter 
course was taken by the Government. In 1867, 
Marshal Forey was put in command of the 
camp at Chalons. Either from impaired health 
or from some other cause, Marshal Forey held 
no command and took no part in the Franco- 
German War, nor in the civil war with the 
Commune in Paris, which followed it. Since 
the war, he had been living in retirement and 
obscurity at Besancon, and his death had been 
preceded by a long and painful illness. 
FORREST, Epwiy, an eminent American — 
tragedian, born in Philadelphia, March 9, 1806; 
died in that city, December 12, 1872. His 
father was a native of Scotland, and by occu- 
pation a commercial traveller; his mother was 
of German birth. In childhood hishealth was 
delicate, and he seemed to be consumptive, but 
after the age of fourteen, at which time he tray- 
elled extensively in the Western States, he — 
became robust, and eventually was one of the © 
most athletic men of his time. As a child, he 
exhibited a strong aptitude and taste for dec- — 
lamation. At the early age of eleven he parti- — 
cipated in the theatrical representations of a 
private amateur dramatic clubin Philadelphia, 
of which he was even then a member. His 
first appearance onthe regular stage was made 
at the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, on __ 
the 27th of November, 1820, when he acted— 
not Young Norval, as is sometimes alleged— __ 
but Douglas, in Home’s play of that name. It — 
attracted little attention, but it seems to have 
been in so far successful that it showed the 
actor’s precocity, both physical and mental. — 
His next part, played in the same engagement, 
was Frederick, in ‘‘ Lovers’ Vows ”—the play 
that Mrs. Inchbald made out of Kotzebue’s 
drama of “‘The Natural Son.” About ayear 
after his first appearance 8n the stage, he made 
an engagement with Messrs. Collins and Jones, 
theatrical managers in the West and South- — 
West, to play boy parts for them. In the early _ 
part of 1822 he made his first appearance at — 
the Cincinnati theatre, then under their man-- 
agement, as Young Melfort, in Cherry’s comedy 
of ‘“‘ The Soldier’s Daughter.” Not long after 
he made his first attempt at ‘‘ Richard III.” 
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He was tolerably successful, but gave little 
promise of his subsequent distinction. For 
the next twelve months his lot was a hard ono; 
the theatrical company to which he belonged 
made the tour of the country towns of Ohio 
and Kentucky, and often lacked for food in 
consequence of their ill success. In 1823 he 
made an engagement with Mr. James H. Cald- 
well, inthe American Theatre at New Orleans, 
and remained in that city and its vicinity for 
about two years. He did not distinguish him- 
self there as an actor. Returning to the North 
in the latter part of 1825, he made an engage- 
‘ment with Mr. Charles Gilfert, at a salary of 
$7.50 per week. Here he was fortunate enough 
to attract the attention and commendation of 
Edmund Kean, while acting Jago to his Othello. 
He acted, during this engagement, at Albany, 


Philadelphia, and New York, and in the last-. 


named city he won his first great success in 
the part of Othello, May 238, 1826. Thence- 
forth his services were in demand. Mr. Simp- 
gon immediately offered him an engagement on 
excellent terms at the Park; but Mr. Gilfert, 
who had just taken the Bowery Theatre, of 


_ which he was the first lessee, succeeded in 


- securing him for that theatre, on a salary of 
$800 a year. The Bowery, under Mr. Gilfert’s 
management, was the scene of great triumphs 
_ for Mr. Forrest. Among the parts which he 
there represented with extraordinary popular 
success were Damon, Jaffier, William Tell, 
and Mark Antony. He remained here nearly 
three years; but, at the death of Gilfert, in 
1829, he withdrew, and accepted an engage- 
ment at the Park. It began October 17th, in 
that year, when he appeared as Damon. At 
_ this theatre Mr. Forrest long enjoyed a high 
popularity. It was here that he first acted 
Metamora, in John H. Stone’s tragedy of ‘** Met- 
amora” (produced December 15, 1829), and 
Spartacus, in Robert M. Bird’s tragedy of 
“The Gladiator’? (produced September 25, 
1831), both of which plays were written with 
a special view to fit his talents and peculi- 
arities, the perfection of physical realism. In 
the summer of 1834 his reputation was so high 
that a company of citizens tendered him the 
formal courtesy of a public banquet, and pre- 
sented him with a gold medal, struck in his hon- 
or, from a design of Ingham, and engraved by 
©. C, Durand, on one side of which was his por- 
trait, with the inscription, ‘ Histriont Optimo 
Edvino Forrest, viro prestanti ;” and on the 
other the tragic muse, with the Shakspearian 
legend, “ Great in mouths of wisest censure.” 
Mr. Forrest was ty twenty-eight years old, 
' and in the first flush of his remarkable popu- 
larity, a man of magnificent personal presence 
and muscular beauty, possessing a voice of 
glorious volume and melodious sweetness, and 
a power of depicting the emotional experience 
of turbulent character in an intensely passion- 
ate and forcible way. His admirers, and they 
were many, proudly claimed for him an equal 
rank with the best foreign representatives of 
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tragedy. For himself, he was fully convinced 
that he was the greatest of living tragedians. 
In 1835 he sailed for Europe, and, after a pro- 
tracted pleasure-trip through France, Italy, 
and Germany, reached England, and on the 
17th of October, 1836, appeared at Drury Lane 
as Spartacus in “ The Gladiator.”’ This per- 
formance stirred the theatrical public in Eng- 
land with a sensation different from any it had 
known before—since it offered an unprece- 
dented union of enormous physical vigor with 
uncommon talent for tragic acting. Great 
success and corresponding popularity ensued, 
and Forrest became a lion of the hour. It is 
worthy of mention that he received, at this 
time, especially kind treatment at the hands 
of Mr. Macready, and from other persons 
eminent in the profession of the stage. Many 
and pleasant tokens of courtesy were also ex- 
tended to him by members of the literary craft. 
Talfourd presided at a dinner which the Gar- 
rick Club tendered to the American actor, and 
Charles Kemble and Stephen Price gave him 
swords which had once -been the property, 
respectively, of John Kemble, Edmund Kean, 
and Talma. 

On the 23d of June, 1837, he was married 
to Miss Catharine Norton Sinclair, daughter 
of the vocalist John Sinclair, whom he had 
met for the first time during this visit to Eng- 
land. Immediately after their marriage, Mr. 
and Mrs. Forrest came to America. The actor 
made his professional reappearance at Phila- 
delphia, and was welcomed with great enthu- 
siasm. A public banquet, given in his honor, 
in that city, at which J. R. Ingersoll presided, 
emphasized this greeting, and indicated the 
pride and pleasure with which his prosperity 
and fame were generally recognized. From 
Philadelphia, still pursuing his triumph, Mr. 
Forrest proceeded to New York, and appeared 
at the Park Theatre. The receipts of the box- 
office on the first three nights of that engage- 
ment, says one record, amounted to $4,200. 
One of the most interesting incidents of this 
portion of his career was his first appearance | 
as Aylmere in “Jack Cade,” a tragedy written 
expressly for him, by Judge R. T. Conrad, of 
Philadelphia. This part was always a favorite 
with him, and it was one in which he appeared 
to the best advantage. His second visit was 
made to London in 1845. Mrs. Forrest went 
with him, and they were welcomed in the best 
circles of the most intellectual society of the 
metropolis and the Scottish capital. Mr. For- 
rest acted at the Princess’s Theatre, in Lon- 
don. Here Sheridan Knowles—so great was 
his satisfaction with Mr. Forrest’s Virginius— 
played, by his own offer, the subsidiary part 
of Dentatus, on the occasion of the tragedian’s 
benefit. Here, also, it happened that the pub- 
lic hissed his performance of Macbeth, a char- 
acter entirely unsuited to his physigue and 
style of acting. Mr. Forrest chose to attribute 
this hissing to the hostile machinations of Mr. 
Macready, and indulged in the most bitter re- 
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sentment against him in consequence. <A few 
weeks later, he was in Edinburgh, where Mr. 
Macready was acting, and, going to the theatre 
to see the English tragedian as Hamlet, Mr. 
Forrest stood up conspicuously, in a private 
box, and hissed him. As this gratuitous insult 
naturally brought down a shower of contemp- 
tuous reproaches upon the American tragedian, 
he strove to justify himself in a letter to the 
London Times, which, bowever, only aggra- 
vated his first offence. About two years later, 
Mr. Macready was acting Macbeth, at the As- 
tor Place Opera-House, New York, when a 
riot and assault upon the English actor ensued, 
which resulted in the killing of 22 men, and 
the wounding of 86 others. This was in May. 
1849. In the succeeding year, Mrs. Forrest 
commenced a suit for divorce against him, 
which, after nearly two years’ delay, was de- 
cided in her favor, on all points, and an ali- 
money of $3,000 per annum was decreed to 
her by the courts, the payment of which, how- 
ever, he resisted for twenty years. On the 9th 
of January, 1852, before the divorce suit was 
concluded, he appeared at the old Broadway 
Theatre, New York, and acted for sixty-nine 
successive nights, drawing crowded houses 
during the whole time. He continued his ca- 
reer as an actor until 1858, though, the latter 
part of the time, he absented himself from 
New York. For the labors of this portion of 
his public life, he received immense sums, 
which were judiciously invested, and resulted 
in his amassing a vast fortune. He had pur- 
chased, about 1850, an estate on the banks of 
the Hudson, where he had erected a sort of 
castle, which he named Fonthill; this he sub- 
sequently sold, for a convent, at a large ad- 
vance, and, in 1855, purchased a beautiful resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, to which, on abandon- 
ing the stage in 1858, he retired, and began to 
gather that magnificent library which, for 
years past, has been reputed the most com- 
plete in the United States in its collection of 
every thing appertaining to the drama. But 
he could not be contented away from the 
stage, and, in 1860, he returned to it, with 
even more than his old enthusiasm. It was 
in his engagement of that year, at San Fran- 
cisco, that he first gave to the public his ma- 
jestic creation of Richelieu, which, in its subse- 
quent renderings, has been variously criticised, 
but is now generally admitted to be one of the 
best, if not the very best, of American crea- 
tions of dramatic genius: He remained upon 
the stage, though with longer intervals of rest, 
every year till the winter of 1871, when he 
was compelled by illness to desist from his la- 
bors. He appeared in public, in New York, 
at Steinway Hall, November 19 and 22, 1872, 
only three weeks before his death, not as an ac- 
tor, but a reader of ‘‘ Hamlet,” and ‘“ Othello,” 
but his step was feeble, his action had lost its 
old intensity, and there only remained his 
magnificent voice, and even in the cadences of 
this there was much that was sad and mourn- 
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ful. He died of apoplexy, surviving the attack — 
only a half-hour. & 
As an actor, Mr. Forrest belonged wholly to 
the school of physical and sensuous art. He 
was industrious and painstaking in his endeay- 
ors to give to this school all the development 
of which it was capable, but he never went 
beyond it, never suspected himself capable of — 
committing an error, never sought to improve, — 
even in those particulars in which he was most 
constantly criticised. ; 
FOWLER, Rey. Henry, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, journalist, professor, and author, | 
born in Stockbridge, Mass., in 1824; died at 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., August 4, 1872. He 
received his early education in Stockbridge, 
which has always been celebrated for the ex-— 
cellence of its schools, and graduated with 
high honors from Williams College in 1847. 
A year or two after his graduation Mr. Fowler 
came to New York and entered upon a lit-— 
erary career. He was editor of Holden’s Mag-— 
azine, and a large contributor to other jour- — 
nals and periodicals. In 1852 or 1853 he re- — 
moved to Chicago, and was editor and part — 
proprietor of the Chicago Tribune for a year 
ormore. From this position he was ealled to — 
the professorship of Political Economy in the 
University of Rochester, which he filled most 
acceptably for nearly five years, studying 
theology meanwhile in the Rochester Theolo- 
gical Seminary. In 1858 he was licensed and 
almost immediately called to the pastorate of — 
the Second Presbyterian Church in Auburn, 
over which he was ordained the same year. 
He married in 1858 the daughter of Rev. 
Chester Dewey, D. D., at that time a professor 
in Rochester University. His pastorate in 
Auburn continued till 1871, when he resigned 
in consequence of ill-health, but had remained — 
in Auburn till two or three weeks before his 
death, when he visited Vineyard Haven in the __ 
hope of restoring his eyesight and improving __ 
his general health by sea-bathing, but soon 
after his arrival was seized with apoplexy. — 
Mr. Fowler was the author of ‘The American 
Pulpit,” a volume of biographical and de- 
scriptive sketches of living pulpit celebrities, 
published in 1852, which had a large sale. 
FRANCE, a republic of Europe. Presi- 
dent, Adolphe Thiers, elected August 31, 1871. 
General Secretary, Barthélemy St. Hilaire. 
The ministry, at the close of the year 1872, 
was composed as follows: Minister of Justice, 
Dufaure; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Charles 
de Rémusat; Minister of the Interior, De 
Goulard; Minister of Finances, Leon de Say ; 
Minisser of the Navy, Vice-Admiral Pothuau; 
Minister of Public Instruction, Worship, and 
Arts, Jules Simon; Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, Teisserene de Bort; Minister 
of War, General de Cissey. Mi 
The National Assembly consists of 738 mem- 
bers, elected on February 8 and on July 2, 
1871. -President, Jules Grévy; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Vitet, Benoist d’Azy, M. S. M. Girardin; 
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Secretaries, Desjardins, Vicomte de Meaux, ; 1872. 1873. 
Baron de Barante, Marquis de Costa Beaure- Lon eee Serer ge ore oa 
- . xpen TTUTOCS cs ccccccccccecs , 4 . '9' f) 5) 
gard, Fr. Rive, De Rémusat; Questors, Baze, TS Nhe ein Le i Pie 795.959 | 2:406,461,671 
General Martin des Palliéres,and Princeteau. At aon wanizalied 
the head of the National Order of the Legion of Surplus of receipts..... 10,036,751 |__ 18,148,728 


Honor is Gen. Vinoy, as Grand Chancellor. 
The receipts and expenditures in the budgets 
for 1872 and 1873, were as follows: 


The expenditures in the budget for 1873 
(laid before the National Assembly on May 
14, 1872) contained the following items: 


calculations, is estimated at 204,091 square 
miles. The population, which, according to 
the census of 1866, amounted to 38,067,064, 
was reduced, by the cession of Alsace and part 
of Lorraine to Germany, to 36,594,845. Anew 
census was, in 1872, ordered to be taken, and 
was completed on January 6, 1873. Accord- 
ing to the preliminary statement published by 
the Government, the population of the country 
amounted to 36,102,921. * 


* See AMERICAN ANNUAL CycLoP#p14 for 1871 for the 


1. Public Debt and Dotations: 

(a.) Consolidated Debt.........seeeccceseeenceereceneeeeenreecreres rage a 541,718,561 
6.) Capital that may be Called in...........ee cee eeeeeeeeee eter etter rene 446,948,695 
GC.) Floating; Debt... . 000. 6di eee desc cc cece cceeccccebeecesecsseccsneeee 109,259,223 
d.) Salary and Household of the President...........ss+eeeeeererrerees 762,400 
@.) National Assembly.......-..sseeeceee cence cece cseeeeeneeeeseeteeeess 8,624, 

f.) Dotation for the Legion of Honor............. rigor cee eae ees 13,799,000 
g-) Invalids of the Navy.......++.+++eseeseee dves Hoses anakens Rs eahet ,500, 

‘ Meied 1,128,611,879 

n z 

d.) Minister of Justice........... cece cece ener een eeeeee seen eneeeeenrees 83,403,840 

: b.) Minister of the Interior. ....... 6... cece cece eee ee ere eee e eee erenase 85,692,935 

c.) General Government of Algeria.........ceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereneres 24,496,109 
d.) Minister of Foreign Affairs... ........ceeeceee cece cess cei cere ee eees 11,998,500 
é.) Minister of Finances... ........ecereeceeeee cece seer recess enereenees 18,562,760 
.) Minister of Education, Worship, and Fine Arts.........+++++++++-- 97,101,368 
.) Minister of Agriculture and Commerce.......--++++--eseeeeereceees 16,993,140 
(h.) Minister of Public Works........... e020 cece cece eter eeeeeeee ences 130,927,775 
« Minister Of: WSlin dco aces sds coc denacrtae saws oc a¥seemess ons Sod wawiete’ 440,000,000 
j.) Minister of the Navy........sscesereeeseccecceceterceee 4 Bas oF Be msRine 148,633,046 SE 

, ’ 2 ? 

3. eure Sor collection Of tates, 1. .ccececeseccnecenecseeeetecseeeeteees | ce eeeeeeees 240,233,191 

4, Allowances and reimbursements... .. ce cecececccccececececreeeerteeesseneeeess Sains aka xe 11,658,900 

Total Expenditures, ........-.-seeceeececeeeeeceeereeecerecees AxeShamenes, De Mttemetes dane 2,388,312,943 

- The receipts in the same budget were derived from the following sources : 

ERTL T Arig td ie 5 to eerste, wk deweae ace a tisdgetis su capeeeetegqercvecssee|l) tutes Rese oe 336,063,138 
——-Q. Special Taxes.......... cece cece eee e cee teen ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeceesseeeeeeeeees | eeeneeeeees 14,702,094 
8, Indirect Taxes: 

(a.) Enregistrement and Stamp Duties ............2seeeeeeeeene Aa 558,274,000 

(b.) Custom Duties......... 0... ece cece cece ee ce rene cece ceeneseceeeceeees 243,826, 
(c.) Navigation Duties ........2.. 02. cece scene ees ee seep eee eee eee eeeeeees 4,301, 
(d.) Taxes on Salt, Beverages, Native Sugar, and Chicory.............. 644, 
@.) Vaxes on Matches............cceceeecceeeeee cece cnet ceeeeeecenerees 15,000,600 
“See Fi) Tax On Paper... .... eee es ce cee cece cece een n ersten rer tceeseeteceens 10,000,000 
at G-) Various TAaxes...... 0.6. sees see e eee see eee cen sees er eee eeeeeneneeeees 85,295,000 
h.) Income from the Tobacco Monopoly......-..+sseeceeesesesceeecees 287,270,000 
i.) Income from the Powder Monopoly........--+--eeseeseeeeeee seeee 15,831,000 
(K.) Postal Administration..........ce.cseeceseeseceesweecnseeweseeseens 114,320,000 
(.) Tax on Railroad Tickets............-ceceeeeeeeeneeseeeeceenceesens 67.700,000 i role det. 000 
J ? 

Maemeecoipts from Domain’... esi k seek sce ceceeccecsecvsanresicenscce | coccnccages "12,154,400 

5. Receipts from Forests.........cccecececeeecscccccscevcnsenssnecceevses SS tSOT w Wes<smiemge « 41,992,500 

eer MOCOIDES Troi AIGOPIA «ok econ ese rpnnctsecacenerscodsdonscccton tiv oeesensuans 19,008, 

%, Receipts from Private Telegraphs...........ccescsceccscececcseccceccccecee | — seecseneese 14,890,000 

POO ORMIGR ter Se ete i. dinar eatoh olay iid ets ale's sbcmis Med sovvicdecrlevsicg ove ce th 

RBAITEGORAIICB e.g cain dacs ps side od pind nv cis.cm delhiciececenebecsse FA peaeavsioe ses seo MANEs ryden eran ent 45,684,955 

IEEE at Le ee atin Sins sins aie'es actus sk penss td an eaen «aan ws eee 

ii, From the Société Générale Algérienne .....2.. 6... ccc eee e ccc ec eee | | ce teeaceces 5,555,000 

MERCER ME OR hn Sue «ba Oalg civablad s « ohabdnc.cnd sernee se famed Thy+. sues cbldet es 120,000,000 

OL CY ohulid LON LETTS 5 gp) Po Apa eo pt pt GAS SES ee POSED Sean ee Le Ve EA ee ae Pk 2,406,461,671 
The capital of the public debt was, in 1872, The movement of the population, from 1866 
estimated at 22, 622,500,000 francs. The capi- to 1869, was as follows: 

tal of the consolidated debt amounted to 15,- 

801,000,000 franes, being composed as follows: Surplus of | Percentage of 
Rentes at 5 per cent............... 2,'779,528,000 PR cc Oe pes Births. Mop ives be 
eed at 43 per on bata pink ds oois 6 832,677, ari age 

entes at 4 per cent............... 11,152,400 = r 
Rentes at 3 per cent............... 12,177,765, 767 eal Tour sis pets 120'638 0 at 
The area of France, according to the latest 1868. 984,140 | 922,038 102 0.16 
’ g 
1869 * 961,523 75,430 86,093 fe ie 


The war of 1870-71 greatly retarded the 
collection of statistical information by the 
Government, and we have complete returns on 
the movement of population during the year 
1870 from eighteen departments, which com- 
pare with the returns for 1869 as follows: 


area and population of every department, and for the 
distribution of the members of the National Assembly 
among the departments. 

* For 87 departments only. 
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1869. | 1870 The following details of the territorial losses 
: suffered by France, in consequence of the trea- 
Marriages... ...-0...s0rderaes 60,96 46,097 — ties of February 26 and May 10, 1871, and the 
BUVERG co.cc co os vintisinies sss ap seer 211,423 216,547 e ? 
Wanttie s....iccsvedcaseeeete ee 173,067 | 2u2'727 + Convention of October 12th of the same year, 
Excess of births.........-+.-.+: 356 8,820 have been published by the Government: _ 
COMMUNES POPULATION. “2 ‘ 
DEPARTMENTS. ; 
Before the Ceded to Remaining Ceded to R 
War. Germany. | with France, || Before the War.| = Goo with France. 
Rhin Bag’... +¢,e ert eeaeaaeree bat BAL 0 588,970 588,970 09 
Rhin Haut*........ UG Pekec ootlad 490 384 106 580,285 473,814 56,971 
VOSPOS » 6 <ssns aeodene bane aeet yeeRs. ira ei 530 papers ‘ora 897,984 - 
Meurthe,® css< saves sasainins aie snl’ 1 i is) 
Moselle ©; ssiucc tinea and 629 504 sd 452,157 393,753 t 866,617 a 


The colonies and dependencies of France 
had, according to the latest French publica- 
tions, the following area and population : 


Sq. Miles,| Population, 
I, CoLoNIEs. 

Asia—India: Pondichéry, Chauderna- 
gor, Karikal, Mahé, Yanaon. 196} 259,981 
French Cochin China... ......... 21,728) 1,204,287 
Possessions in Asia........ she 21,924! 1,464,268 
Australasia—New Caledonia.......... 6,697 29,000 
Loyalty Islands..... .....0....008 829 15,000 
Marquesas Islands...............- 478 10,000 
Possessions in Australasia....} 8,004 54,000 
Africa—Algeria.........cc cece eceeeeee 258,317| 2,921,246 
Senegambia. .... 2.0. 2sesseceveees 96,509 209,012 
WBUNMIGH 5. son tes Seneca tos gyn sy es 969) — 209,737 
Mayotte and Nassi-Bé............ Q17 16,000 
Sainte-Marie......... Ri victas ahi kee 67 5,979 
Possessions in Africa.......... 856,079} 3,361,974 
America—St. Pierre, Miquelon, etc... 81 8,971 
MAMGUGUG.. bo sruns aeetaaci ocak 881} 153,384 
Guadaloupe and Dependencies.. .. 635 152,910 
HIAMIOL Ses) o0 855% Cet b en eehoeb es 85,080 25,151 
Possessions in America........ 36,177| 335,866 
Total Colonies... cies oe. edi 422,184| 5,215,608 

II. DEPENDENCIES. 

Asia—Cambodia .........002ceeceeees 2,880} 1,000,000 

Oceanica—Tahiti, Moorea, Tetuaroa, 
DATION sc: ois 01n28 Siasieniciome bade 453 18,847 
Tubuai, Vavitu, Rapa............ 55 675 
Tuamotu Islands (79)..........+0- 2,573 8,000 
Gambier Islands (6)......... aiieehi 12 1,500: 
Total Dependencies............. 85,473) 1,024,022 
Colonies and Dependencies...... 457.657; +6,239.630 


The new army law of August 16, 1872, which 
makes military service general and obligatory, 


-for twenty years, namely, four years in the ac- 


went into operation on January 1, 1873. Arti- 
cle L. of the law provides that every Frenchman — 
is obliged to do military service. Article II. 
abolishes the right of furnishing substitutes, 
etc. Every able-bodied Frenchman must serve | 


tive army, five years in the reserve of the acti 76 
army, eleven years in the “territorial army” 
(landwehr), aud six years in the reserve of the 
territorial army. The reorganization was not 
yet completed at the close of the year 1872. 
At the time, the infantry embraced 134 regi- 
ments, and 33 bataillons, or 569 bataillons; the © 
cavalry, 63 regiments; the artillery, accord-— 
ing to the budget of 18738, is to consist of 32 
regiments. The genie-troops thus far con- | 
tained 3 regiments of sappers, each of 2 batail- 
lons and one company of workmen; the train © 
was composed of 3 regiments (of 16 companies 
each) and one escadron of 3 companies. The 
effective strength was 382,044 infantry, 60,- — 
044 cavalry, 51,308 artillery, 9,000 genie-troops, 
8,000 trains; total, about 425,000. 
The navy is to consist in future of— 


Tron-clads, first-class.... 12 | Corvettes... ........... . ae 
Iron-clads, second-class. 12 | AViSOS...........++..-+. 88. 
Tron-clad gunboats...... 20 | Transport-steamers..... 25 
Prigates..s <ns5 + sbeeneee> Gunhosts. :-s0asvicccdnes 32 


The time of service in the French navyisthe — 
same as that in the army, with similar condi- — 
tions as to reserve duties, furloughs, and leave — 
of absence for lengthened periods. It is en- 
acted by the law of 1872, that acertain number — 
of young men liable to service in the active 
Army may select, instead, the navy service, if 
recognized fit for duty. 1% 

The total and special commerce t of France, 
during the time from 1855 to 1871, is shown — 
by the following table (value in francs): . 


vak TOTAL COMMERCE. SPECIAL COMMERCE, GOLD AND PRECIOUS METALS, 
RS. , 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports, Imports. Exports, 
? ? 3,393,200,000 | 2.865,600.000 ? ? 
? ? 2,781,400,000 | 2,860,100,000 ? ? 
4,008,700000 | 3,993,600,000 | 8.453,100,000 | 3,074,900,000 | 647,000,000 | 264,000,000 
8,934.000,000 | 4,003,200,600 | 2,983,700, 2,991,900,000 | 781,000,000 | 374,000,000 
3.057,100,000 | 3,261,000,000 | 2,298,600.000 | 2,402,600,000 | 565,000,020 | 529,000,000 
2,421,600,000 | 2,616,800,000 | 1,732,100,000 ! 1,894,100,000 | 681,000,800 | 471,000,000 


* The i 
idated in 
of the Arrondissement Belfort, had, at the close of the year 1872, not 


one department, called Meurthe-et-Moselle. 


ment, and a special administration had been appointed for ‘the 
Special commerce consists of the imports of goods for home consumption, and of the exports of goods man- 


+ 
ufactured in France, 


rtion of the two departments Meurthe and Moselle, which remained with France, have been consol- 
The remainder of Rhin Haut, embracing three cantons 


et been united with avy other depart- 
Arrondiewement of Belfort.” 
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The movement of shipping from 1867 to to 1869 is given in the following table: 
ENTERED CLEARED. TOTAL. 
FLAG. 
Vessels. | Tons. Vessels. | Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
SEE eee 11,607 2,286,418 8,474 1,860,005 20,081 4,146,000 
eo asc ne v.09 20,989 4,080,288 13,416 2/265,893 84,405 6,346,000 
Total, 1967....-.....-ereecee 32,596 6,366, 706 21,890 4,125,898 54,486 10,492,000 
ES ordeak Seder Pahar ads aeeMEe Se axsde Lil) oarhenese _ 54,485 10,656,000 
I es eed oth ys inkad'nn Ti eens cae e hanes aur 3,806 | 10,954,000 


The commercial navy, on December 31, 1869, 
was composed of 15,324 sailing-vessels of 931,- 
714 tons, and 454 steamers of 142,942 tons; 
total 15,778 vessels and 1,074,656 tons, exclu- 
sive of 8,892 coasting-vessels (in 1867) of 67,- 


O77 tons. 


The total imports into Algeria, in 1869, 
amounted to 118,900,000 francs, the exports 
to 254,000,000; the aggregate number of ves. 
sels entered and cleared was 6,232, of 1,125,- 
343 tons; the commercial navy consisted of 
152 sailing-vessels, of 4,609 tons. 

The aggregate length of the French rail- 
roads, in September, 1872, was 17,600 kilo- 
metres (10,912 miles), The French mail 
forwarded, in 1869, 364,750,000 letters, and 
879,190,000 newspapers and printed parcels; 
in 1870, 281,350,000 letters, and 347,960,000 


_ newspapers. The aggregate length of tele- 


graph-lines was, in 1869, 26,301, and that of 
wires, 71,829 miles. 

The number of saving-banks, in 1868, was 
520, 17 of which had suspended their opera- 


tions; the number of depositors was 1,971,- 
523, or about one for every 20 inhabitants; 


the amount due to the depositors amounted 
to 633,238,270 francs. The number of mu- 
tual aid societies (sociétés de secours mutuel) 
was, in December, 1869, 6,139, with 794,473 
active and 119,160 honorary members. The 
aggregate capital of the society was 55,133,- 
551. francs. France had, in 1872, 15 large 
moneyed institutions (établissement de crédit), 
namely : 


Name, Capital—F rancs. 
La Banque de Prance.........ceecceresecseces 182,500,000 
MP APOGIL LORCICD so. 5 cid cow a cages cess sinc census 60,000,000 
Hie Crédit aericole., Wes wc. sec ceccssewsece 200,000,000 
Le Crédit industriel... 0... celles eee ees 40,000,000 
Me COVAOIE TUG OUEE sc Fes thd dclso baie caecoiscsices 60,000,000 
Le Comptoir d’Escompte...............00000e 40,000,000 
BiG) OPOMAG COLOMIALS 25s cen acle dace Sieh clegens 12,000,000 
Le Sous-comptoir du Chemin de Fer,......... 6,000,000 
The Colonial Bank, foe. Sk isckice es cc cocc 10,000,000 
Le Banque d’Algérie. ... 2.0.2... cee ee eee e cence 4,000, 
La Sous-comptoire du Commerce et de 1'In- 
GUISELIGT Sah Seok Sees ee iiicine Udccnias ie. 20,000,000 
Le Sous-comptoir des Entrepreneurs......... 5,000,000 
Le Comptoir de l’Agriculture................. ,000,000 
La Caisse des Dép6ts. «2.0. cove cele cl ee ceece 60,009,000 
Le Orédit des Halles et Marchés............... 000, 
TOtAlS nc desetececsced canna odes -..» 551,500,090 


At the beginning of the year 1872, the Na- 
tional Assembly was in session in Versailles, and 
the conflicts of the great political parties in that 
body, as well as out of it, were very animated. 
On January 7th, supplementary elections for 
seventeen members took place, and resulted in 
the suecess of four Conservatives, four Radi- 
cals, and nine Moderate Republicans. A notable 
feature of this election was the defeat, in Paris, 


of the Radical Victor Hugo, by the Moderate 
Republican Vautrain. In the Assembly the 
United Conservatives, or partisans of a resto- 
ration of monarchy, gave many proofs of their 
continued ascendency. When the presidents 
of the fifteen bureaus were elected, all but 
three were Conservatives. Bishop Dupanloup, 
of Orleans, was elected president of the Bu- 
reau of Education. The Bonapartists were 
active, and endeavored to strengthen their in- 
fluence, especially in the army; but, in spite 
of their great efforts, they appeared to be the 
weakest of the three monarchical parties. On 
February 2d a new play by Victorien Sardou, 
entitled ‘“‘ Ragabas,” and containing some ex- 
pressions in favor of imperialism and the Bo- 
napartes, caused wild scenes of excitement at 
the V audeville of Paris; crowds passing through 
the boulevards shouting—some, ‘‘ Down with 
the Bonapartes!” and others, ‘Vive lEm- 
pire!” At one time a disturbance was threat- 
ened, but the crowd finally dispersed without 
coming to blows. To prevent the recurrence 
of dangerous agitation, President Thiers or- 
dered General Ladmirault to suspend the per- 
formance of the play, and, if necessary, tem- 
porarily close the theatre. Both the Orlean- 
ists and the Legitimists appeared to develop 
a greater strength, and numerous petitions for 
the restoration of monarchy, either under the 
Count de Chambord or the Count de Paris, 
were sent to the Assembly. The Count de 
Chambord, in the latter part of January, is- 
sued anew manifesto to the French people, 
claiming a divine right to the throne, saying: 
“T shall never abdicate my claim to throne of 
France. I shall never forsake the monarch- 
ical principle which I have preserved intact 
for forty years, and which is the last hope of 
France’s greatness and liberties. Czsarism 
and anarchy threaten France because her sal- 
vation is sought in personal questions, and not 
in principles. I shall ever uphold the flag of 
France, and aid in restoring the ancient pres- 
tige of her armies. Time presses, and alliance 
and reorganization are urgent. The happiness 
of France is my only ambition, and I will 
never consent to become a revolutionist where 
Lam the legitimate: king.” The hopes of the 
Radicals centred in Leon Gambetta, who, in 
the. beginning of the year, was travelling in 
the south of France, and stirring up the popu- 
-lar mind by radical addresses. In Marseilles 
his presence was the cause of much agitation 
and some disorder. The assemblage in front 
of his hotel appearing to become turbulent, 
troops were ordered to charge upon and dis- 
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perse the mob. Gambetta was not allowed by 
the police to leave the hotel for fear that his 
appearance would lead to further disturbance. 
He advised his friends not to persist in collect- 
ing in large bodies in the streets, or to attempt 
resistance to the authorities, and not to pro- 
voke acollision. The relations between France 
and Germany appeared to be, on the whole, 
of a friendly character. Baron von Arnim, 
the German ambassador to France, was pre- 
sented to President Thiers on January 9th, and 
reiterated his former expressions of friendship 
for the French nation. The French ambassa- 
dor in Berlin, Goutant Biron, reported to his 
Government that he had been most flatteringly 
received by Prince Bismarck. In the country, 
however, in the districts occupied by the 
French troops, the excitement of the French 
people against the Prussians continued. At 
Luneville, a Prussian soldier was assassinated, 
and at Epernay another was, on January 24th, 
badly wounded. 

No serious complications, however, resulted 
from these occurrences. A movement for the 
payment of the war indemnity by voluntary 
subscriptions proved to be a failure, and the 
Assembly in February rejected a motion to 
commit itself to the measure. A serious dif- 
ference of opinion showed itself between Pres- 
ident Thiers and the majority of the Assembly 
with regard to the tax to be imposed upon 
raw materials. The tariff bill submitted by 
Minister Pouyer-Quertier to the Assembly im- 
posed the following duties: On wool, 80 franes 
per 100 kilogrammes; cotton, 4 francs; resin, 
from 14 to 7 francs; copper, 15 frances; cheese, 
from 15 to 18 franes; hops, 60 francs. Against 
this project an intense opposition soon showed 
itself not only in the Assembly, but through- 
out the country, and numerous deputations 
hastened to Versailles to protest against the 
measure. President Thiers, in addressing the 
Assembly on the subject (January 19th), strong- 
ly insisted upon the absolute necessity of the 
new tariff, but that body, by a vote of 376 to 
307, adopted a resolution offered by Deputy 
Feray, providing that the Government shall 
only resort to the taxation of raw materials 
when other taxes fail to produce sufficient 
revenue to meet the expenses of the nation. 
A committee of fifteen were appointed in the 
mean time to make a thorough examination of 
the tariff. 

At Vitry-le-Francais a German court-mar- 
tial condemned the principal of the college to 
three months’ imprisonment, on account of a 
hostile demonstration made by the students 
of the institution. 

President Thiers appeared to be deeply 
mortified at this result, and on January 20th 
sent to the Assembly his formal resignation as 
President of the Republic, accompanying it 
with the announcement that all the ministers 
had also tendered their resignations. These 
communications produced a profound excite- 
ment in thé Chamber, and a vote was almost 
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unanimously adopted (only six members dis- 
senting), appealing to the patriotism of the 
President, refusing to accept his resignation, 
and passing to the consideration of the order 
of the day. A deputation was appointed to — 
announce to the President the action of the — 
Assembly, and all the parliamentary clubssent —__ 
deputations to dissuade the President from his 
purpose. The deputies of the Right Centre — 
held a meeting and adopted a resolution de-— 
claring that the tariff was solely a question of — 
finance, not of politics, and that in voting 
against the proposal to tax raw materials they 
had no intention of expressing want of con- — 
fidence in the Government. The deputation — 
appointed by the Assembly waited on Presi-— 
dent Thiers on the same evening and informed 
him of the vote by which the Chamber had 
refused to accept his resignation. President 
Thiers, in reply, said he was worn out and dis- 
couraged. He could not change his opinions, — 
and he believed that conflicts similar to the 
present one were likely to occur between the 
legislative and executive departments of the 
Government when the military and educa- 
tional bills came before the Assembly. For 
the present he consented to withdraw his 
resignation, but he also expressed his opinion 
that sooner or later he would be compelled to 
retire from the presidency of the republic. 
The members of the ministry, at the earnest 
solicitation of Thiers, resumed their portfolios. 
Telegrams were received from several foreign 
governments, congratulating Thiers upon, his 
continuance as chief of the executive power, — 
and on January 2d the diplomatic representa- 
tives of foreign governments waited on him in 
~a body to present their congratulations. As 
the French journals on this occasion again, as 
for some time past, had expressed disapproval 
of the constant participation of the President 
in the discussions of the legislative body, the 
ministry decided to make the proposition to- 
the Assembly that Thiers should address it 
only upon important occasions, for which pur- 
pose the pending debate should at any time be 
adjourned. A bill proposed by the Govern- 
ment concerning the merchant navy was passed — 
by the Assembly on January 30th, by a vote 
of 422 against 239, and on February 2d an- 
other bill, authorizing the Government to noti- 
fy England and Belgium of the termination of 
the commercial treaties between France and 
these countries, was passed by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. On the same day, Deputy Du- 
chatel’s motion, that the Assembly and Goy- 
ernment return to Paris, was rejected by a 
vote of 877 to 318. 

On February 5th the Minister of the In- 
terior, Casimir Périer, resigned, and on the 
next day the Minister of Commerce, Victor 
Lefrane, was appointed Minister of the In- 
terior, and Goulard (heretofore French minis- 
ter to Italy) Minister of Commerce. At the 
supplementary elections held in the month of 
February, Rouher, formerly Minister of State 
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under Napoleon, and regarded as the ablest 
leader of the Bonapartist party, was elected 
from Corsica, and a Republican from the de- 
partment of Eure. In the latter part of the 
month a large number of Legitimists paid a 
visit to Belgium to show their respect to the 
Count de Chambord. (See Brxerum.) 

At the beginning of March, the Minister of 
Finance, Pouyer-Quertier, gave great offence 
by his testimony in favor of the Bonapartist 
Janvier de la Motte, ex-Prefect of the De- 
partment of Eure, who was on trial at Rouen, 
charged with embezzlement of funds for the 
relief of France. Dufaure and other members 
of the Cabinet threatened to leave unless 
Pouyer-Quertier resigned. After a protracted 
consultation of the Cabinet, Pouyer-Quertier 
presented his resignation, accompanied with a 
statement of his action in testifying in favor 
of M. de la Motte before the court at Rouen. 
The President appointed Goulard, the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, as the succes- 
sor ad interim. 

The payment of two milliards of the war in- 
demnity, together with the interest to date, on 
the remaining three milliards, was completed 
at Strasbourg on March 7th. This gave France 
entire control of six departments, allowing 
her to maintain as large a military force as she 
desired. 

On March 8th the Assembly rejected the 
proposition of Deputy Brunet (one of the dep- 
 uties for the city of Paris and a member of 
the Left) to erect on the hill of Trocadero a 
temple to Jesus Christ as a testimony to be- 
lief in God necessary for the national re- 
generation. 

On March 14th the Assembly adopted the 
bill establishing special penalties against the 
International. The bill enacts that any 
Frenchman joining the International Society, 
or any similar association, shall be liable to 
imprisonment for from three months to two 
years, and to a fine of from fifty francs to one 
thousand franes. He will also be liable to lose 
his civil and family rights for a mavimum of 
ten and a minimum of five years. The im- 
prisonment is increased to five years, and the 
fine to two thousand francs, for a Frenchman 
or foreigner who is a functionary of the Inter- 
national, or in any way propagates that soci- 
ety’s doctrines. Such persons are, moreover, 
liable to remain under police supervision for a 
subsequent period of from five to ten years. 
_ Abettors of members of the International are 
rendered liable to from one to six months’ im- 
prisonment, and to be fined from fifty francs 
to five hundred francs. The principal speech 
in favor of the bill was made on March 138th by 
Minister Dufaure. He described the Interna- 
tional as a permanent menace to European 
society. The fact of a large number of in- 
surgents being members of the International, 
proved the complicity of the society in the 
origin of the Paris insurrection. Dufaure de- 
tailed the subsequent atrocities of the agents 
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of the International, who were the instigators 
of the attempts to establish the Commune at 
Lyons and Marseilles. He refuted the objec- 
tions against the bill, grounded on its special 
and exceptional character, and the argument 
that the bill would magnify the importance 
of the International. The law was also ne- 
cessary as a warning to misguided Frenchmen, 
who joined the International in ignorance of 
its real character and aims, and unaware that 
they thereby abjured their country, and be- 
came blind slaves to a despotism far worse 
than the alleged grievances from which the In- 
ternational pretended to deliver them. Jules 
Favre stated that he had always opposed and 
condemned the International, but he consid- 
ered that the present bill was illegal and inex- 
pedient, and argued that justice forbade ex- 
ceptional laws. He warned the Assemby that 
a violation of legislative principles might es- 
tablish a dangerous precedent. ‘The Assembly 
rejected the counter-proposals of Berthaud 
and Pressensé, and adopted the first and prin- 
cipal clause of the bill by 501 votes against 
104, : 

Numerous petitions having been addressed 
to the National Assembly in behalf of a res- 
toration of the temporal power of the Pope, 
the debate on these petitions was fixed for 
March 22d. Bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans, rose 
to open the discussion, which had attracted 
large crowds of spectators to the galleries, but 
yielded the tribune to President Thiers, who 
deprecated a discussion which he declared 
could not by any possibility serve the interests 
of the Holy See. He assured the deputies 
that the policy of the Government on the Ro- 
man question, as announced last year, was un- 
changed. The independence of the Holy See 
was dear to France, who had always defended 
and would continue to defend it. But any 
discussion now of the petitions before the 
Chamber would seriously embarrass the Gov- 
ernment, while it could not benefit the Holy 
Father. Bishop Dupanloup said he would not 
insist on speaking after the appeal made by 
the President. Easily reconciling the feelings 
of a bishop with the feelings of a Frenchman, 
he comprehended the respect due to the mis- 
fortunes of France. The policy which had 
proved fatal to France, had also been fatal to 
the See of Rome. The Assembly then, by a 
large majority, decided not to continue the 
debate. 

The proposal to tax raw materials was, at 
the close of March, abandoned for the present, 
the committee having devised resources suffi- 
cient to meet all financial demands. 

On March 30th the Assembly took a recess 
until the 22d of April. 

On May 4th the Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier 
presented to the National Assembly the re- 
port of the committee on contracts for arms 
and ammunition, concluded by the military 
administration in England, from the 28th of 
July, 1870. The report proposes the appoint- 
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ment of a committee to ascertain the amount 
of material existing in the arsenals in July, 
1870, how it was disposed of during the war, 
and what amount the arsenals contain at the 
present time. It also proposes to submit to 
the committee a system for an efficient con- 
trol of the military administration by an inde- 
pendent civil comptroller, travelling through 
France, inspecting the stores of material, and 
suggesting the necessary reforms. The Duke 
d’Audiffret-Pasquier drew a startling picture 
of the utter unreadiness and disorder of the 
Imperial War Department, and censured the 
want of control under the military administra- 
tion of the 4th of September. He energeti- 
cally stigmatized the dishonesty and shame- 
less greed of the persons who had undertaken 
contracts. The disclosures he made excited 
strong indignation in the Assembly. His 
speech was heard throughout with deep inter- 
est, and he concluded with an earnest pero- 
ration praising the army as the best and only 
school in which the young generation could 
have a nobler and better training than that 
which produced such lamentable examples of 
want of patriotism and want of probity, and 
recommending the introduction of compulsory 
military service. The Assembly unanimously 


adopted the proposals of the committee, and. 


intrusted the inquiry into the war material 
to the committee on contracts, of which the 
Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier is the president. It 
was also unanimously agreed that the speech 
of the Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier should be 
printed and distributed in all the communes 
of France. 

On June 29th M. de Rémusat, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Count von Arnim, the 
German ambassador, signed the treaty, which 
for some time had been in negotiation, con- 
cerning the evacuation of French territory by 
the German troops. The treaty provides that 
the first payment of the indemnity still due 
Germany be made by the 15th of February, 
1878, and consist of one milliard francs; 
that the second payment, a similar amount, 
be made before the close of 1873; and thethird 
payment, also a milliard francs, during the 
year 1874; that the departments of the Marne 
and Haute-Marne be evacuated as soon as 500 
milliards of the indemnity have been remitted ; 
and the present force of the army of occupa- 
tion be reduced by one-third after the payment 
of each milliard to Germany. 

The most important discussion of the As- 
sembly during the session, which began on 
April 22d, was on the reorganization of the 
army. The discussion on the bill in general 
commenced on May 27th, and was closed 
on May 29th, afer a number of speeches, 
among which those of Generals Chanzy and 
Trochu, Colonel Denfert, and Bishop Dupan- 
loup, were the most important. The discussion 
- on the special articles of the bill ended on June 
22d, when the Assembly adopted the entire 
law as proposed by the Government. The law 
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recognizes the principle of compulsory service, _ 
abolishing the right of furnishing substitutes, © 
and fixes the time of service in the active army 
at five years. Thiers did not profess any con- 
fidence in the principle of compulsion, and, in 
union with most of the French generals, would 
have preferred a longer time of service for 
those actually enrolled in the standing army; 
but, though reluctantly, consented to shorten- 
ing the time to five years. The amendments 
which advocated a further reduction of the 
time of the service to three or four years en- 
countered, therefore, his most determined re- 
sistance; and the Assembly, in accordance 
with his wishes, rejected, on June 8th, the | 
amendments moved by the deputies Trochu, 
Keller, Randon, and Chevalier, and providing 
for a three years’ service by 463 against 998 
votes; and, on June 10th, those providing for 
a four years’ service by 495 against 59 votes. 
General Trochu, the chief champion ‘of a_ 
three years’ term of service, expressed his be- 
lief that a few years’ practical experience - 
would show the correctness of his view, and 
the disastrous consequences of the present le- 
gislation. Soon after, he notified the Assem-_ 
bly of his resignation. At the beginning of © 
August the Assembly adjourned to Novem- — 
ber 11th, after electing a standing committee 
which remained in session. 

The session of the General Councils of the — 
French departments began on August 20th. 
Those who had expected that these councils 
would use their influence in behalf of a resto- 
ration of monarchy saw themselves disap- 
pointed. Only a few expressed a preference — 
for monarchy, and voted down resolutions 
which might be construed as an approval of 
the continued existence of the republic. The — 
royalist members of the standing committee 
complained of these resolutions, and particu-— 
larly the addresses expressing agreement with 
the policy of President Thiers, as exceeding 
the proper bounds of the functions of general 
councils. In general, the transactions of these 
councils made the impression that the cause 
of moderate republicanism was steadily gain- — 
ing ground in the country. The same impres- — 
sion was produced by the result of the supple- 
mentary elections for the National Assembly 
held in October. Only in one district, in the — 
department of Morbihan, a Legitimist was 
elected by a vote of 89,700, against 30,000 — 
given to the Republican competitor. In the — 
department of Vosges, a Radical candidate, 
Mellinet, received no less than 30,000 votes, 
against only 2,400 given to the royalist candi- 
date. In each of the seven other districts 
Moderate Republicans were successful. Intwo 
districts the candidates of the Bonapartists, 
though defeated, polled a heavy vote—For- 
cade, in the Gironde, who received 28,700 — 
votes, and Schneider, Jr., in Indre-et-Loire, _ 
who received 29,300 votes, against 30,800 given 
to the Republican Rioche. 

The strength and the hopes of the Radical 
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party were considerably increased by the im- 
pressive speeches which Gambetta made on 
a tour through Southeastern France. The 
greatest sensation was produced by the speech 
made at Grenoble onSeptember 26th, in which 
| Gambetta severely criticised the conduct of 
Thiers in prohibiting public celebrations of 
the anniversary of the First Republic (Septem- 
ber 22d). He also attacked the Bonapartists 
and the National Assembly, and advocated the 
return of the seat of government to Paris. 
The journals of the Conservative parties, in- 
cluding those advocating the policy of Thiers, 
severely blamed the speech of Gambetta. The 
Bien Publique, which is considered the semi- 
’ official mouth-piece of Thiers, closed an article 
on the subject with the words, “‘This speech 
has done the republic more harm in afew days 
than its declared enemies have been able to 
do.” As five officers of the garrison of Gre- 
noble had taken part in a banquet in honor of 
Gambetta, the Journal Officiel published a note 
ecalling the fact that the duty of the Army of 
the Interior consists in defending the law and 
maintaining order, which excludes all political 
demonstration, and it is necessary that none 
who have the honor to wear the uniform 
should ever forget this. The Minister of War, 
therefore, assoon as he learned the serious mis- 
conduct of the officers, decided that he would 
at once transfer them to another regiment, 
and they were to undergo sixty days’ arrest 
upon joining their new regiment. It was 
credibly reported that the Russian minister, 
| Timachef, in the course of a conversation with 
President Thiers, said with regard to the radi- 
sal demonstrations in Grenoble that, if France 
ecame the ‘“‘ hearth” of European revolution, 
“the powers heretofore friendly with France 
would extinguish this hearth.” The repre- 
sentatives of Germany and Austria were said to 
have made similar representations to France. 
Louis Blane, like all the radicals of France, 
agreed with Gambetta in demanding a prompt 
dissolution of the National Assembly, but he, 
also, in a letter addressed to the republicans 
of Avignon, opposed the appointment of any 
President of the republic. Louis Blane says 
that a presidency would always be the counter- 
feit of royalty, placing the country perpetually 
between a Tenth of August and an Kighteenth 
Brumaire. 

On October 13th President Thiers ordered 
Prince Napoleon and his wife, the Princess 
Clotilde, who were on a visit to the prince’s 
friend, Maurice Richard, at Millemont, to quit 
the French territory. As a protest of the 
prince was of no avail, he addressed a letter 
to the Procureur-Général (dated Prangins, 
October 14th), in which he demands legal 
redress against the Minister of the Interior, 
the Prefect of Police, the director of the Cabi- 
net of the Prefect of the Police, and M. Cle- 
ment, police commissary, whom he declares to 
be guilty of violating his personal liberty, an 
offence punishable by Article 114 of the Penal 
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Code. The prince points to his character as a 
French citizen, and shows that he is not under 
the ban of any law of exile, that he is in full 
enjoyment of his civil and political rights, and 
is a member of the Council General of Corsica. 
He came to France to arrange for the educa- 
tion of his sons, and was provided with a regu- 
lar passport. The prince adds that he vainly 
demanded from those who arrested him the 
production of their warrants, or any statement 
of the crime or offence wherewith he was 
charged. Vainly, also, did he request to be 
taken before a civil or military judge. If the 
present step has no result, the prince declares 
that he will seek for redress before the proper 
tribunals. The Procureur-Général replied, on 
October 24th, that a minister for his official 
act could only be impeached by the National 
Assembly. 

The views of the Legitimists received another 
official expression in a letter written by the 
Count de Chambord, on October 25th, to M. la 
Rochelle, a member of the Assembly, in which 
he says that France can only be saved by a 
monarchy, and protests against the establish- 
ment of a republic, which would be the com- 
mencement of social anarchy. The Count de 
Chambord denies that any difference exists 
between the party of violence, which promise 
peace to men while declaring war against God, 
and those more prudent persons who obtain 
the same end by more covert means. He ap- 
peals to the energy of Frenchmen who really 
love their country, to counteract the weakness 
and timid compromising conduct of others, and 
to oppose a frank policy to a policy of fictions 
and lies. He declares that France at heart is 
Catholic and monarchical, and says: ‘“ We 
must guide France to the haven safely. Nothing 
can make me deviate from my path. I do not 
retract one word, nor regret a single act of 
mine; they have all been inspired by love for 
my country. Let us have confidence in the 
mission of France. Europe and the papacy 
have need of her, and an old Christian nation 
like ours cannot therefore perish.” 

Among the important acts of the Govern- 
ment during the time when the Assembly was 
not in session, belong the appointment of a 
Supreme Council of War, and a new circular 
on educational reform from the Minister of 
Public Instruction, Jules Simon. The Council 
of War, whose appointment was announced by 
the Journal Officiel, on October 7th, consists 
of Marshal MacMahon, Marshal Canrobert, Gen- 
eral Ladmirault, the Duke d’Aumale, Admiral 
de la Ronciére le Novory, and M. Ozenne, and 
it is charged with the organization and admin- 
istration of the army, but not with the direc- 
tion of military movements. The circular of 
Jules Simon, which is addressed to the direc- 
tors of Lycées established by the state, suggests 
and recommends important modifications in 
the methods of instruction, suppresses some 
branches and introduces others, and finally 
holds out a prospect of a more complete reform 
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at some future time. The reforms of Jules 
Simon are intended to apply to the Lycées of 
the state, which number 63, including that of 
Algiers, and deducting those of Strasbourg and 
Metz, as well as to the 255 commercial colleges 
which are, in respect of their studies, subject 
to the control and jurisdiction of the state. 
The following are the principal reforins rec- 
ommended by the minister: The minister 
states that, under the present system, the pu- 
pils leave the Lycée very ignorant of Greek 
and Latin, with very little acquaintance with 
history or geography, and only moderately 
taught in any thing; he desires that in future 
the pupils should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the dead languages, should be well versed 
in history, and still more so in geography ; 
should be well up in mathematics, chemistry, 
and physics; and that, moreover, they should 
be able to speak, fluently, at least one modern 
language—English or German; should have 
some knowledge of literary history, of com- 
parative grammar; should be able to ride on 
horseback, be skilful in gymnastics, in swim- 
ming, and military exercises. There will be 
formed in each Lycée, under the presidency 
of the head master, a council of professors for 
letters, and another for sciences, which will give 
their opinions of proposed reforms, and will 
recommend such others as may appear to them 
to be useful. Moreover, these councils will have 
a direct and decisive action in respect of the 
teaching. The minister will hereafter confine 
himself to ‘‘ preparing the genera] rules which 
are necessary to insure unity of teaching.” 
Each professor will be free “to choose his 
method, his class-books, and even to make his 
own special regulations, upon condition only 
that he communicates them to his colleagues, 
and obtains their approval.” The study of 
letters is but of secondary importance, and the 
exercises in that branch of learning are to be 
diminished. Grammar is no longer to be 
learned by heart, but will be mixed up with 
lessons of hygiene and modern languages. 
“The dead languages,’’ says M. Jules Simon, 
“must be learned that they may be read, but 
the living languages must be learned to be 
spoken.” For the teaching of geography he 
applies a new method, Subdivisions are first 
to be studied, the commune, the canton, and 
the department, the country ; after which the 
student proceeds to deal with neighboring 
countries, and by degrees the whole globe 
comes under notice. The minister calls that 
““an approach to the natural method.” M. 
Jules Simon adds to the future education an 
instrument most valuable for philological stud- 
ies—the study of general grammar, or, as he 
styles it, ‘‘ comparative grammar.” He recalls 
the fact that it was attempted twenty years 
ago—he might with truth have said thirty 
years ago; but he thinks that at that period 
it was a premature attempt. 

The National Assembly reopened at Ver- 
sailles, on November 11th, nearly all the mem- 
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bers being present. On the following day 
Grévy was elected President by a vote of 462 
yeas to 43 nays. On November 18th President 
Thiers read from the tribunal his inaugural 
message. He commenced by stating that per- 
fect calm had prevailed in the country during 
the parliamentary vacation, and that progress 
had been made in the work of reparation an 
general prosperity,for which thanks were dug 
to God, the sovereign author of all things, whe 
helps and sustains nations in misfortune tha 
have not despaired of Him or of themselve; 
Relative to the loan, M. Thiers said that th 
whole available capital of the commercia 
world had been offered to France. The Gor 
ernment had received in instalments 1,750,000 
000 francs; thus, half the loan had been rea 
ized in three months. The Government com- 
menced operations with 1,400,000,000 to 1,500. 
000,000 in bills of all countries on Germany. 
Prussia had already received 800,000,006 
francs, and would receive 200,000,000 frane: 
more in December. The Government wouk 
have 600,000,000 francs remaining in bills 
toward next year’s payments. Speaking of the 
position of the Bank of France, A. Thiers said 
the bank has 800,000,000 francs in gold and sil- 
ver in hand, 44,000,000 franes of bar-gold or de- 
osit, and 50,000,000 francs in gold and silver 
elonging to the state. ’ 
The French imports for the present year, 
nine months of which were already known, 
would be 8,457,000,000 francs, and the ex- 
ports, 3,557,000,000. The Government esti- 
mated the public deficit at the end of the year 
at about 132,000,000 francs. A financial equi- 
librium would be fully attained at the end of 
1878, and the Government felt certain of a 
considerable surplus in 1874, M. Thiers pro-— 
ceeded to give details relative to the Anglo- — 
French Treaty of Commerce. Hesaid: __ 
We have promised England, and she has promised 
us, to treat each other on the footing of the most fa- — 
vored nation. The same principle will in the future — 
regulate our relations with Great Britain. We shall 
do what we consider advisable for the protection of — 
our industry, but'we shall not treat English products 
differently from the products of other nations, Eng- — 
land will act in the same manner toward us, But, as — 
we were bound toward several countries by numer- — 
ous engagements which it was impossible to break — 
without a previous agreement, we have postponed — 
the complete application of the principle we have — 
adopted until the 31st of December, 1876, the period © 
when our engagements, and especially those by — 
which we are bound toward Austria, will expire. 
Until then, if our fiscal taxes or our treaties should ~ 
cause temporarily a differential system toward Eng- 
land, England would await on the 31st of December, 
1876, the system of equality which we have promised 
to concede to her. Thus, the conditions stipulated 
with Great Britain are for the present the immediate ——_ 
collection of our fiscal taxes, and the provisional 
maintenance of the existing system asregards French 
products in England and English products in France 
—for the future reciprocal treatment on the basis of 
the most favored nation on the day when this equal _ 
system shall become possible. —_ 
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Passing in review the above satisfactory re- 
sult of the efforts of the Government to repair 
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the national disasters, M. Thiers said France 
owed this result to the maintenance of order. 
He continued as follows: 

I shall not cease, gentlemen, to repeat that, if you 
had not been in full possession of order, this war. 
unequalled in reverses, this cruel dismemberment of 
our territory, these frightful burdens which Pea 
beyond our strength, a throne fallen under the 

antique form of monarchy, 


bog tag of its errors, an 
under which we had been accustomed to live, sud- 
denly aueppesting, and this new form of the repub- 
lic, which generally disquiets the public mind as 
soon as it appears—all this, bursting suddenly upon 
our abirisod and disheartened country, might have 
become an irreparable disaster. I would say to those, 
who fora long time past have placed their faith in a 
republic, as their ideal of a government most con- 
able to their views, and most appropriate to the 
srogress of modern society—I would say to them, 
You, above all, should passionately wish for order ; 
for, if the republic, already twice tried without suc- 
cess, can succeed this time, it will be to order that 
‘ou will owe the fact. Make this, therefore, your 
hak, your every-day solicitude. If the exercise of 
eertain rights which belong to a free people might 
render the country uneasy, learn to renounce them 
for the moment. Make for public security a sacri- 
peewnich will especially redound to the profit of the 
epublic. If it were possible to say that order has 
not an equal interest for all, I should presume to 
oe that it has an essential interest for you, and 
- that, when we labor fo maintain it, we labor for you 
almost more than for ourselves. Events have given 
us the republic, and to go back to its causes, in or- 
der to discuss and judge them, would be to-day an 
enterprise as dangerous as it would be useless. The 
republic exists; it is the legal government of the 
fy try. To wish for any thing different would be 
to wish for a fresh revolution, and one more formi- 
than all, Do not let us lose our time in pro- 
jing the republic, but let us employ it in im- 
essing upon this republic those features which are 
A ble and necessary. A commission’appointed by 
a few months dgo gave it the title of conserva- 
tive republic. Let us take possession of this title, 
and, especially, let us endeavor to make it deserved.’ 


__ M. Thiers continued, insisting upon the ne- 
cessity for every government to be conserva- 
tive: 

The republic must be conservative, or it cannot 
exist. France cannot live in continuous alarms. She 
has absolute need of repose, and will not long endure 
any government which does not afford her this re- 
pose. The republic of a party would only be a thing 
ofaday. The mass might live upon agitation for a 
few days, but, after inspiring fear in others, it be- 
comes afraid of itself, and throws itself into the arms 
of an adventurer, thus paying for a few days of dis- 
astrous license with twenty years of slavery, and this 
it has frequently done, as you know. Do you believe 
that itis not capable of doing it again? It will re- 
commence a hundred times this sad and humiliating 
journey from anarchy to pro amen and despotism 
‘to anarchy—a ey strewn with shame and calamity. 
Let us break this fatal chain ; let us tranquillize, in- 
stead of exciting. Let us make the necessary sacri- 
fices for the .general security, sacrifices that may 
seem even excessive ; especial , let us not afford 
the spectacle of the reign of a party; for a republicis 
but a contradiction, if, stead of othe the govern- 
ment of all, it be but the government of any single 
party whatever. If, for example, we seek to repre- 
sent it as the triumph of one class over another, we 
drive from it a part of the nation—a part first, and 
then the whole. 


Alluding to the revolution of 1789, M. Thiers 
observed : 
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Its material works have perished, but its moral 
works still live, and constitute the most solid glo 
of France, much more than victories which, accord- 
ing to the hazard of force, pass from one flag to an- 
other. As to myself, Ido not understand, I do not 
admit, a republic, except by taking it as it ought to 
be, namely, as the government of a nation which 
having for a long time, and in gogd faith, attempted 
to leave to hereditary power the direction and distri- 
bution of its destinies, but having failed therein, 
through faults which it is impossible now to judge 
makes up its mind at last to regulate its affairs itself 
and alone by means of men freely and wisely chosen, 
without exclusion of party, of class, or origin, seek- 
ing them neither high nor low, neither to the right 
nor to the left, but in the full light of public esteem. 
Two years passed in almost complete calm may 
afford us hope of founding this conservative repub- 
lic; but hope only—let that not be forgotten. The 
slightest mistake would suffice to make this hope 
vanish in a disheartening reality. 


M. Thiers proceeded to say that the repub- 
lic inspired not only France, but the whole 
world, with confidence. Foreign governments 
are now sufficiently enlightened to see, in 
France, France alone. If she is orderly, she 
will suit everybody ; if she is not only orderly 
but strong, she will suit those who desire a 
just equilibrium between the powers of the 
universe : 


Therefore I presume to affirm that the efforts 
which France has made during nearly two years have 
earned for her an esteem of which she has already 
received numerous proofs. I make this declaration 
because I have, as in duty bound, my eyes unceas- 
ingly fixed Bpap Europe. France is not isolated, 
and it depends upon herself whether she shall be 
on the contrary, surrounded by trusting and useful 
friends. If she is peaceful under a republic, she will 
alienate no one: if she is agitated under a tottering 
monarchy, she will see a void created around her. 


M. Thiers concluded by saying: 


We draw near, gentlemen, to a decisive moment. 
The form of this republic has been only an inciden- 
tal form, given by events, and reposing upon your 
wisdom and your union with the power which you 
have temporarily chosen. But the public mind is 
awaiting your action. All are asking what day and 
what form you will select in order to give to the re- 
public that conservative strength with which she 
cannot dispense. It is for you to choose both the 
day and the form. The country, in delegating to 
you its powers, has evidently laid upon you the task 
of saving it by procuring for it, first, peace, after 
peace, order, and, with order, the restoration of its 
power; and, lastly, a regular government. You 
pone this, and thenceforth it was for you to 

x the succession and the hour of these divers por- 
tions of the work of salvation which is confided to 
you. God preserve us from placing ourselves in 
your place, but, at the time that you may deter- 
mine, and when you have chosen some from among 
you to meditate upon this, if you desire our opinion, 
we will give it frankly and resolutely! This is the 
grand session which opens before you. Neither def- 
erence nor codperation, neither devotion nor resolu- 
tion, shall be wanting on our roe to insure the suc- 
cess of your task. May God bless it, and render it 
complete, and especially durable, a consummation 
which has not yet been granted since the commence- 
ment of the century ! 


The President’s message was approved by 
all the moderate republican and radical pa- 
pers, while the conservative papers, though 
recognizing the conservative tendency of the 
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message, objected to the establishment of a re- 
public. At a meeting of the “Right” and the 
‘Right Centre,” the fusion of the two parties 
was unanimously resolved upon. The Duke 
d’Audiffret- Pasquier pointed out that the 
present was not an opportune moment to pur- 
sue the fusion of fhe Bourbon branches, a mo- 
narchical restoration, in the present state of 
public opinion, being impossible. The speaker 
said that the issue now lay between the Con- 
servatives and Radicals, and this was the 
ground on which the Right and Right Centre 
must unite, demanding conservative pledges 
from M. Thiers as a just price of the support 
of the majority. General Chanzy resigned the 
chairmanship of the Left Centre on account of 
his military duties. 
intimate friend of M. Thiers, was (November 
22d) elected chairman. In the new 15 bureaux 
of the Assembly, 10 of the presidents belong 
to the Right and five to the Left. The Right 
elected 12 of the secretaries and the Left 
three. On November 17th special prayers 
were offered in the churches for the National 
Assembly, and the blessing of God invoked on 
its proceedings. Government officials attended 
the services, escorted by details of troops as 
guards of honor. The congregations at all the 
churches in Paris were very large. On No- 
vember 18th the Assembly had an exciting 
debate over the motion of General Changar- 
nier, censuring M. Gambetta for his inflamma- 
tory speeches in the provinces. M. Changar- 
nier complained of the increasing audacity of 
the Radicals and the laxity of the Government 
in dealing with them. He accused Gambetta 
of entertaining and seeking to spread social- 
istic ideas. President Thiers mounted the trib- 
une in defence of the Government. He pro- 
tested against being placed at the bar as a 
criminal, and threw out the intimation that he 
might appeal to the country. He admitted 
that the speech made by M. Gambetta at Gre- 
noble was offensive, but claimed that the Goy- 
ernment was not responsible. The President 
concluded by demanding a vote of confidence 
from the House. In the name of the Right, 
the Duke de Broglie moved the order of the 
day in the following terms: “‘ The Assembly, 
censuring the doctrines enunciated at the Gre- 
noble banquet, passes to the order of the day.” 
Deputy Mettetal, of the Left Centre, proposed 
a vote of confidence in the following order of 
the day: ‘The National Assembly, confiding 
in the energy of the Government, and cen- 
suring the words pronounced at Grenoble, 
passes to the order of the day.” This mo- 
tion was finally adopted by 267 yeas against 
117 nays, half of the deputies abstaining from 
voting. 

A trial-by-jury bill, repealing the law of 
October, 1870, which restored the legislation 
of 1848, with regard to the constitution of 
juries and criminal courts, was passed on No- 
vember 21st, by a vote of 416 to 178. The 
bill reéstablishes, to a.certain extent, the law 
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In his place, Ricard, an 
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of 1853, which intrusts the task of drawing up 
the jury-lists to a committee of justices of the 
peace and mayors. Considerable political im- 
portance is attached to the bill, which the 
Left opposed as reactionary, and as attacking 
the principle of universal suffrage. a 
The dissatisfaction of the President with the 
small number of members who, on November 
18th, by voting for the amendment Mettetal, had 
expressed the demanded confidence in his ad- 
ministration, was greatly increased by the report 
of the committee on an address in reply to the 
Presidential message. This committee had sey- 
eral interviews with the President, but the ma- 
jority failed to come to an understanding with 
him. The President took his stand upon the 
principles enunciated in his message, and again 
proclaimed the necessity for every one rally- 
ing to the conservative republic. The major- 
ity of the committee, consisting of nine mem- 
bers, were, on the other hand, of opinion that 
it would be difficult, at the present time, to 
bring into operation the principles of minis- 
terial responsibility, and to define the relations 
between the President and the Assembly. 
The report was made to the Assembly by M. 
Batbie, on November 26th. It acknowledges 
that M. Thiers in his message proclaims the 
sovereign power of the Assembly, claims for 
the Assembly the right to frame a Constitution — 
should it think proper, expresses regret that 
M. Thiers has not more distinctly separated 
himself from the Radicals, and in a long pas- 
sage denounces the doctrines of the socialists 
and demagogues. It afterward discusses the 
programme of the constitutional reforms de- 
sired by the Government, and in conclusion 
proposed the appointment of a committee of 
fifteen members by the Bureau, in order to in- 
troduce, with the shortest possible debate, 
bill relative to ministerial responsibility. The 
views of the minority of the committee were 
represented in an amendment offered by M. 
Dufaure, providing for the election of a com 
mittee of thirty members to lay before the 
Assembly a bill, and ‘‘to regulate the confer- 
ring of powers and the conditions of ministerial 
responsibility. After avery exciting debate, in 
which M. Thiers defined his position, the 
amendment of Dufaure, on November 29th, was 
adopted by 870 votes against 834, This great 
victory of the Government was, however, on 
the next day followed by a reverse. A motion 
of M. Duval, a Conservative, that the muni- 
cipal councils, which, during the present crisis, 
had sent encouraging addresses to President 
Thiers, had violated the laws of the country, 
and that the Minister of the Interior, Lefranc, 
in receiving the addresses, had also failed to — 
observe them, was approved by 305 yeas to — 
299 nays. The Minister of the Interior at once 
tendered his resignation, which was accepted | 
by the President. The Committee of Thirty, + 
proposed by Minister Dufaure, was elected by — 
the Assembly on December 5th. The Right | 
succeeded in electing 19 members of the com- | 
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mittee (representing 361 votes), and the Left 
11 (representing 333 votes). The committee, 
on the next day, elected the Baron de Larcy (a 
Legitimist) President, and the Duke d’Audif- 
fret-Pasquier Vice-President. 

The ministry was partly modified, on Decem- 
ber 9th, by the appointment of M. Goulard to 
be Minister of the Interior; M. Leon Lay, 
Minister of Finance; and M. Fourton, Minister 
of Public Works. Though the ministry thus 
modified was generally regarded as transitional, 
the new appointments seemed to indicate a 
termination of the crisis, and to secure to the 
Government the support of the Right Centre 
and the Left Centre. 

On December 10th a manifesto was published, 
signed by 86 members of the extreme and 
moderate Left, among whom were MM. Gam- 
betta, Cremieux, Louis Blanc, and Quinet. 
It demanded a pacific and legal dissolution of 
the National Assembly as the only means of 
averting fresh dangers to the country, as the 
division in the Assembly renders the Govern- 

ment powerless. It repudiated force from 
whatever quarter it may come, because the 
‘signers of the address were enemies of disor- 
der, of which during the last two years they 
have given numerous proofs. The address ex- 
pressed strong disapproval of the pressure 
exerted to bring about disorder, which, as had 
been hitherto proved, could only result in ad- 
vantage to the enemies of France. The new 
elections would constitute a compact majority 
in the Assembly, securing majorities therein 
to the administration of President Thiers, and 
’ for the establishment of republican institutions. 
The right of petition to the Assembly was 
¢laimed to be inviolable, for an attack upon 
it would be an attack upon the great prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage. In accordance 
with this manifesto, numerous petitions from 
all parts of France were sent to the Na- 
tional Assembly, asking for the election of a 
new Assembly. The subject came up for dis- 
cussion on December 14th, and the debate was 
one of the most violent and exciting which 
has taken place in the Assembly. Minister 
Dufaure spoke in favor of rejecting the peti- 
tions, ridiculing Gambetta, whose speeches, 
he said, were the cause of the present needless 
agitation. The Assembly then rejected the 
petitions by a vote of 469 to 201, and, before 
adjourning, adopted a resolution directing Du- 
faure’s speech to be placarded in all the com- 
-munes of France. 

On December 19th the National Assembly, 
by 461 votes against 158, rejected a motion by 
Bonnet against duties on raw material. On 
December 21st the Assembly adjourned to 
January 6, 1873. On December 29th M. 
Bourgoing, the French ambassador to the 
papal court, resigned, because some French 
naval officers in Rome, at the beginning of the 
holy days, called on the King and the Pope, on 
the same day, to tender the compliments of 
the season, 
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FRAZER, Prof. Joun W., an eminent physi- 
cist and journalist of Philadelphia, born in 
Pennsylvania, in 1809; died, in Philadelphia, 
October 12, 1872. He had been for many 
years a member of the Franklin Institute, and 
the editor of the Franklin Institute Journal 
since the death of Prof. Johnson. He was ap- 
pointed Professor of Natural History and 
Chemistry, in the University of Pennsylvania, 
in 1841, and held that position till his death, 
which occurred very suddenly while he was 
entering his apartment in the new building of 
the university. 

FRENCH MINING INDUSTRY. The 
committee of Mineral Industries for the dis- 
tricts of the north of France, have considered 
that, at the present time, when social questions 
are occupying so important a place, it would 
be of great service to gather practical results 
of mining industry based on incontestable 
figures, obtained by the owners of coal-mines 
who have endeavored to assure to the mining 
population their material well-being, and at 
the same time their moral improvement by 
instruction. 

There are in the coal-basins of the depart- 
ments du Nord, and the Pas-de-Calais, 23 coal- 
mines, of which 18 of the most important have 
supplied the committee with the desired in- 
formation. 

The production from these mines is about 
4,500,000 tons of an average value of $12,000,- 
000. They employ 31,000 workmen, to whom 
is annually paid $5,200,000 in salaries. Besides 
this sum, the employers distribute in contri- 
butions to the relief funds, in gratuities, in 
coal for domestic purposes, and in reduction 
of house-rents, an annual sum of about $450,- 
000, or 8 per cent. on the wages. The 31,000 
workmen belong to 18,000 families, numbering 
87,000 people, who live directly and almost 
entirely upon the salaries paid by the em- 
ployers. 

More than one-third of these workmen, and 
of this population, that is to say, 11,106 work- 
men, 6,534 families, and 31,432 persons, are 
lodged in the 7,061 houses erected by the 
mining companies, and the first cost of build- 
ing which amounted to $3,200,000. One 
house may be allowed to four or five work- 
men, and to 650 tons of coal produced per 
annum. 

These houses are rented for about $12 per 
annum, a rent which is reduced for the com- 
panies by the various contributions, repairs, 
and depreciation, to $9, or about 2 per cent. 
on the capital. Similar houses are let in-the 
same localities, and produce an interest of 6 per 
cent. The difference between the rent of the 
houses belonging to the mines, and of those of 
private owners, is about 70 per cent. 

Two companies have erected special build- 
ings which they give to their workmen at cost 
price, which is gradually paid out of the wages. 
They have parted with forty-three houses un- 
der these conditions, and have advanced sums 
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of money to others in their employ to build on 
land belonging to them. 

As a rule, children under 12 years of age are 
not permitted to take any part in the work ot 
the mines, and only a very small number of 
women are employed, about 5 per cent. on the 
total number of workmen. These 18 com- 
panies have formed, at their own cost, 25 
schools and 18 asylums, the first charges on 
which amounted to $142,500; they have also 
contributed the sum of $40,000 for the erection 
of chapels or churches for their employés. 

In the schools and asylums, instruction is 
given to 6,259 children, and they spend an- 
nually, for this work, $16,500. During the 
past year they sent, besides, 6,789 children to 
the communal schools, for which they paid 
$18,500. These 13,048 children have received 
gratuitous instruction -at a cost of $30,000, of 
which a part only is defrayed by the com- 
panies, the rest being paid out of the general 
relief funds which they have instituted. 

Several of the owners have established sur- 
geries, orphan homes, libraries, musical so- 
cieties, etc., of which they provide all the 
funds; they subscribe funds, moreover, toward 
the establishment of a school for master miners. 

The proportion of the workmen in these 

mining towns who can read and write is, de- 
ducting children below 10 years of age, only 
50 per cent. among the men, and a little over 
33 per cent. among the women. These results 
show how much still remains to be done to 
instruct the population, and the companies 
should be encouraged in their efforts, and the 
sacrifices they have undertaken in this direc- 
tion. 
- All the mining companies except that of An- 
zin have established relief funds, by an oblig- 
atory charge upon the wages of 8 per cent., a 
contribution on the part of the masters of 1 per 
cent. on the same salaries, and the addition of 
all the various fines which are levied. These 
percentages, fines, and various gratuities ac- 
corded to the employés, amounted together for 
the 17 companies, besides that of Anzin, to 
$65,000 in the year. 

As to the Anzin mines, the owners give di- 
rectly to their workmen under the form of pen- 
sions, aid, medical assistance, instruction, etc., 
asum of $75,000, making a total of $140,000. 
The relief funds furnish to all the workmen 
medical advice and medicine; help in money 
and food when they are sick or injured; pen- 
sions to the widows of workmen killed in acci- 
dents, and temporary relief to their children ; 
retiring pensions to old workmen and their 
widows and children; and extra assistanee in 
special cases of distress. They pay the cost 
of funerals, and assist in the instruction by the 
payment of masters and in other? ways. 

All the companies give coal gratuitously to 
the men. Seventeen among them distributed 
thus in 1869 about 1,900,000 bushels of coal, 
worth $120,000, and the Anzin company gave 
fuel to the value of $50,000. 
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Collectively, for the variotis objects to which 
the companies contributed, $450,000 were spe 
by them in 1869, or from $15 to $18 per ma 
more than 10 per cent. on his actual salar 
and this sum represents from 23 to 24 per cent 
of the dividends distributed by the companie 
to their shareholders. ih 

Such are the results obtained by an invest 
gation into the existing condition of the minin, 
industries in the two departments of Fran 
named above. They prove in the most s 
manner that the employers of labor, in the: 
coal-basins at least, leave no means untried 1 
promote the comfort and well-being of the 
employés. al 

FRIENDS. The Indian agents of the Soe 
ety of Friends have the care, in the Centr 
Superintendency of Indians, of the tribes of 
the Kickapoos, Kaws, Osages, Quapaws, Pe 
orias, Ottawas, Wyandottes, Senecas, Sse 
and Foxes, Shawnees, Chippewas, and Munsee; 
Cheyennes, Arrapahoes, Wachitas, Keechie 
Caddoes, Ionies, Kiowas, and Comanches, Th 
total number of Indians in the superintendene 
is 17,977. Fourteen schools are conducte 
among them, to which are attached 16 teach 
ers, and which are attended by 404 pupil 
Eleven Sunday-schools are taught. Ther 
have: been contributed to the support of thes 
schools, by Friends, $3,835; by Moravia 
churches, $150. The report of the superin 
tendency presents an exhibit of the quantity 
of land under cultivation, and the value of th 
crops raised, and of the stock owned by these 
Indians, in comparison with the returns for 
the-year 1868. It shows a very great advance 
in industry and prosperity. Several boarding- 
schools have been opened in the superinten. 
dency. They are well attended by both boys 
and girls. The pupils are taught, in connee- 
tion with their literary studies, industria 
pursuits appropriate to their sex and condi 
tion. The report of the Executive Committe 
of the Society speaks of the material advances 
of the people, particularly in the Quapaw spe: 
cial agency, of their growing desire for th 
education of their children, and of their deep- 
ening religious interest, as ‘encouraging signs 
of the dawning of a better day.” Mate ia 
advancement, and increased interest in tl 
schools and in religious instruction, are men- 
tioned in connection with most of the other 
special agencies. ar 

A school has been established at Matamoras, - 
Mexico, by members of the Society, and a con- 
siderable work has been accomplished in the 
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distribution of Bibles and tracts. -_ 
The operations of the Association of Friends 
for the aid and elevation of the freedmen 
were limited during 1872 by the lack of means. 
The Association, however, continued tosupport 
its schools in South Carolina, and kept open 
thirteen other schools. It reports about 10Q 
pupils in the schools in South Carolina, and” — 
950 scholars at the other schools. The total | 
receipts of the Association for the year end- | 
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ing in October, 1872, were $1,659.62; the 
‘amount paid paid for teachers’ salaries was 
$1,537.15. | 
The following statistics are reported of the 
Canada Yearly Meeting: Meetings, 28; fami- 
lies, 297, and 266 parts of families; members, 
1,616; children of school age, 276. 
- The London Yearly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends opened on the 22d of May. Epis- 
tles were read from the yearly meetings of 
Treland, New York, New England, Baltimore, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Canada, 
and the Western Yearly Meeting, but none was 
received from that of Pennsylvania. A prop- 
osition was introduced that the meeting join 
the other Non-Conformist denominations of 
England in support of the principle of making 
education in the schools, supported by the 
state, simply secular. The feeling in favor of 
having the Bible taught in the schools was 
shown, during the discussion of this subject, 
to be very strong. No decision was reached 
upon the motion. 
- An act of Parliament, in relation to mar- 
riages of members of the Society of Friends, 
had been passed a short time previous to the 
holding of the yearly meeting. By the pro- 
visions of this act, the preliminary proceedings 
‘required in the case of marriages in the soci- 
ety were greatly simplified. Under it, mar- 
-riages are permitted in the meeting-houses and 
according to the usages of the society, of any 
persons, whether in the profession of the so- 
ciety or not, who may have obtained the con- 
sent of the yearly meeting. New regulations 
were adopted to correspond with the provi- 
sions of the act. 
- The attention of the yearly meeting, held 
two years before, had been called to a certain 
alleged heresy, which had sprung up in the 
Lancashire and Cheshire quarterly meeting, 
and a committee had been appointed to inves- 
tigate it. This committee presented a report 
of its action in discipline, and along with it 
‘a statement of the doctrines held as funda- 
mental truths by the society. This “state- 
ment” sets forth at considerable length, and 
with elaborate minuteness, the distinctive doc- 
trines of the denomination. The doctrines of 
the Friends, with regard to the Godhead and 
the Scriptures, are defined as follows: | 

We have ever believed concerning God the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, according to the testi- 
mony of the holy Seripture; that there is one God 

‘and Father, of whom are all things; and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom all things were made, who 

_was glorified by the Father before the world was, 
who is over all, God blessed forever; and that there 
is one Holy Spirit, the Leader and Sanctifier and 
Comforter of the people of God; and we further be- 
lieve that these three are One. 

We believe that all the posterity of Adam are in- 
volved in the consequences of his fall. 

Very precious is the doctrine of the immediate 
work of the Holy Spririt; we own no principle of 
spiritual light, life, or holiness, inherent by nature 
in the mind of man; we believe in no principle of 
Spiritual light, life, or holiness, but the influence of 

Holy Spirit of God, bestowed on mankind, in 
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various measures and degrees, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. This influence must ever be distinguished 
both from the conscience which it enlightens and 
from the natural faculty of reason, which, when un- 
subjected to its operation, is, in the things of God, 
very foolishness. We disavow all professed spiritu- 
ality which is divorced from faith in Jesus ist 
of Nazareth, crucified for us without the gneee of 
Jerusalem. One with the Father and the Son, the 
Holy Spirit works for the regeneration of fallen man. 
There can be no true repentance or faith without His 
holy operation. - rape of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment, and testifying of Jesus, it 
is the Spirit who leads the humble believer in that 
course of experience in which he becomes established 
upon Christ the One Foundation, 

We accept the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament as the authentic testimony of the Spirit. 
* * * The work of the Spirit, truly submitted to, 
ever prepares and inclines the heart to receive the 
teaching of the Scriptures. It is the Spirit alone 
who can open the understanding to understand them. 
And whatever any may say or do, which is contrary 
to the Seriptures, though under aproteenion of the 
immediate influence of the Holy Spirit, is to be ac- 
counted a delusion. 


A meeting was held in behalf of foreign 
missions, at which the chairman spoke of the 
rapid growth of the Missionary Society durimg 
the five years of its existence, and testified 
that the efforts made in this cause had 
strengthened the Society of Friends itself. 
The expenditures for missions during the 
year had been £300. Two missionaries had 
returned from India on account of ill health, 
leaving but one at work in that field. This 
one (Rachel Metcalfe) was conducting, with 
the aid of one native assistant, two schools in 
the city of Jabbalpoor. Mr. Sewell had re- 
turned from Madagascar, bringing with him 
two native boys, who are to receive an Eng- 
lish education. Arrangements had been made 
with the London Missionary Society by which 
a large district of Madagascar would be left 
under the superintendence of the Friends. 
The school which had been conducted by Mr. 
Sewell was reported as being in an excellent 
condition, with about one hundred and fifty 
male scholars. A larger school for women 
and girls was also favorably spoken of. Ac- 
counts were given also of the Friends’ schools 
and missions in Syria, and the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the American Friends. 

A very large work in the distribution of 
tracts was reported by the several local meet- 
ings. Extensive efforts had been made by 
members of the society in behalf of temper- 
ance. 

The subject of bringing the various volun- 
tary agencies for the extension of the Gospel, 
which were sustained by members of the so- 
ciety, into closer connection with the Yearly 
Meeting, was mentioned and received some 
discussion. It was decided to call a confer- 
ence later in the year, to consider this subject 
more fully. This conference met on the 13th 
of November. It was well attended. From 
the representations which were made, it ap- 
peared that about two thousand persons were 
brought weekly under the religious influence 
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of the Friends, in some of the metropolitan 
districts, and proportionate numbers in the 
country generally. The conference decided to 
recommend to the Yearly Meeting that it 
make arrangements for the holding during its 
sessions, and in connection with them, of the 
annual meetings of the Tract, the Temperance, 
and the Foreign Missionary Associations, and 
of an association in behalf of home mission 
work; and that these associations make re- 
ports to the Yearly Meeting, which reports are 
to be entered in its records. 

According to the statistical report which 
was submitted to the Yearly Meeting, that 
body at the end of the year 1871 comprised 
329 particular meetings, containing an aggre- 
gate of 14,021 members. 

The Friends’ First-Day School Association, 
reported for 1872, in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, 101 schools, with 1,179 teachers, and 
15,638 scholars. 

The Dublin Yearly Meeting was held in 
May. Vistors were present from England and 
from two Yearly Meetings in the United 
States. The names of 15 men and 17 women 
were returned as recorded ministers, and 
those of 47 men and 49 women as having been 
appointed elders. Mention was made of an 
address which had been forwarded to the 
Queen, expressing “sympathy respecting the 
illness of her eldest son.” Statistical reports 
were read respecting the school at Brookfield, 
and other schools, and respecting the fund for 
clothing and putting out to apprenticeship the 
children who leave Brookfield. A minute was 
adopted respecting the bill which was before 
Parliament, concerning the solemnization of 
marriages in the meetings of the society of 
persons not in its profession; but the action 
of the meeting on the subject was left con- 
tingent upon that of the London Yearly 
Meeting. 

The stationary condition of the Society of 
Friends, and its decline in numbers in some coun- 
tries, are much remarked upon by its writers. 
The decline is most obvious in England, where 
the number of members of the society at the 
close of the seventeenth century was estimated 
at 60,000, or about one in 130 of the popula- 
tion, At present the number is about 14,000, 
or one in 1,100 of the population.. The num- 
bers are nearly stationary in the United States, 
A decline is shown in the returns of the year- 
ly meetings east of the Alleghany Mountains, 
while those of the Western States show an in- 
crease sufficient to give a slight gain in the 
aggregate of the whole country. By a state- 
ment which was given in the AnNuAL CyoLo- 
pzmpia for 1871, it appeared that the whole 
number of Friends in the United States in 
that year was only 755 more than it was 
twenty years before. 

FEUERBACH, Lupwie Mari, a German 
philosopher of the so-called younger Hegelian 
school, born at Anspach, in Bavaria, July 28, 
1804; died at, Hanau in Hesse-Cassel, Septem- 


FEUERBACH, LUDWIG M. 


ber 17, 1872. He was the son of the late em 
nent publicist and writer on criminal juri 
prudence, Paul Joseph Anselm Feuerbg 
After studying at the public school of hisn 
tive town, he attended the university at Hi 
delberg in 1822, in order to study theolo; 
under Paulus and Daub. Through the latt 
he became an ardent partisan of Hegel, an 
in order to hear this philosopher, he went 
1824 to Berlin, where, in the following yea 
he renounced theology and devoted himse 
entirely to the study of philosophy. In I 
twenty-fourth year, a thesis which he publishe 
at Erlangen, “De ratione una, universali, in 
nita,” secured for him the position of priva 
docent at that place. He, however, withdrey 
from the chair after a few years, as his hard) 
hood in advocating his opinions had gaine 
him many adversaries. He then devoted hin 
self entirely to literary pursuits. In 1844 h 
delivered a brief course of lectures at the Un 
versity of Heidelberg, but soon after retired t 
a small village in Franconia, where he directe 
an industrial establishment, and devoted h 
leisure hours to the study of philosophy an 
the preparation of his works. Of late year 
he had withdrawn from this labor, and his las 
years were spent in frugal poverty though no 
in neglect, as his disciples gathered arount 
him and were ready to give him any assistance 
which he needed, Feuerbach, though rankin 
with the most advanced advocates of fre 
thought, and in some sense an atheist, was : 
man of pure and irreproachable life, and wa 
much respected even by those who differes 
from him most widely in their religious views 
What his doctrines were, may best be learne 
from his own statement: ‘‘ My theory may be 
condensed in two words, Nature and mail 
That being which, in my opinion, is the pre 
supposition, the cause of existence of man, | 
not God—a mysterious, vague, indefinite term- 
but Nature. On the other hand, that being 
in which Nature becomes conscious, is man 
True, it follows from my theory that there 
no God, that is to say, no abstract being, dis- 
tinct from Nature and man, which disposes : 
the destinies of the universe and mankind at 
its discretion; but this negation is only acon- 
sequence of the cognition of God’s identity 
with the essence of Nature and man.” He 
denied the personal immortality of the soul, : 
for the same reason that he denied the personal 

existence of God—he wished to preserve the 
integrity of existence, to make mortality im- 
mortal, to breathe the spirit of eternity into 
time, to compress all humanity within human 
limits, and get the full benefit of this life while 
it lasted. He was jealous of the future life, h + ‘ 
grudged every drop of feeling that was spilled 
on the edge of the grave, and lost on the other — 
side. This world was rich enough for him, | 
and ought to be rich enough for anybody; and 
to see it neglected, misused, flouted, made him 
heart-sick. Feuerbach’s first published work 
(after his thesis above named) was ‘‘ Thoughts 
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GAUTIER, THEOPHILE. 


on Death and Immortality,” published anony- 
mously at Nuremberg, in 1830. This indicated 
his revolt from orthodoxy, and it was followed 
by ‘History of Modern Philosophy from Lord 
Bacon to Spinoza,” in 1833; ‘‘ Abelard and 
Heloise,” 1834; ‘‘Summary Development and 
Criticism of the Philosophy of Leibnitz,” 1837 ; 
“Peter Bayle at his most Interesting Moments 
for the History of Philosophy and Humanity,” 
1838; ‘‘ Philosophy and Christianity,” 1839 ; 
“The Essence of Christianity,” 1841; “ The 
Philosophy of the Future,” 1843; ‘The Es- 
sence of the Faith in the Mind of Luther,” 1844 ; 
“The Essence of Religion,” 1845 ; “‘ Theogony,” 
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1857. These works were enlarged and slightly 
modified by subsequent productions of his rest- 
less pen; but they remain the principal monu- 
ments of his critical researches. As he re- 
solved theology into anthropology, the philos- 
ophy of- religion into psychology, and the 
absolute into the final subjective spirit, he was 
accused of atheism by the theologians, and 
found himself attacked by numerous other 
philosophers. - His works were collected and 
published in nine volumes in Leipsic, in 
1846-57, and some of them have been trans- 
lated and published in England by George 
Eliot (Mrs. G. H. Lewes). | 
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_ GAUTIER, Tufornitez, a poet, critic, and 
novelist of the French romantic school, born 
at Tarves, August 31, 1811; died in Paris, 
October 24, 1872. He was brought to Paris 
when only three years old, was educated at 
‘the College Charlemagne, became enamoured 
_ with the study of the old French, in which he 
found a hearty sympathizer in Gérard de 
Nerval. After leaving college, Gautier deter- 
‘mined to become a great painter, and entered 
the studio of Rioult to acquire the art. He 
‘soon became convinced that he was not in- 
tended for an artistic career, and turned his 
attention to poetry. This was in 1830, the 
era when the production of Victor Hugo’s 
“Hernani” was the signal for an almost bloody 
contest between classicism and romanticism. 
‘Gautier was one of the most redoubtable cham- 
pions of Victor Hugo, and contributed largely 
to his triumph. In 1830 he published his first 
volume, ‘ Poesies,” which he followed in 1832 
with the charming poetical legend of “ Al- 
bertus.” The same year, though but twenty- 
one years of age, he became associate editor 
with Gérard de Nerval of La France Litté- 
‘aire, and in the two years following contrib- 
uted to it aseries of critical articles on the 
poets of the times of Louis XIII., subsequently 
republished in two volumes under the title of 
“The Grotesques.” He was successively asso- 
ciated with De Nerval as one of the editors of 
the Revue de Paris, the Artiste, the Charter of 
1830, and, finally of the Presse, and, after this 
had passedinto the hands of Emile de Girardin, 
he continued for twenty years to contribute to 
it articles on art and dramatic criticism, though 
writing at the same time for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, the Musée des Familles, etc., 
etc. In 1838, Gautier published a new poem 
of great originality and power, “The Comedy 
of Death;” and, with that versatility of talent 
for which he was so remarkable, produced a 
half-secore of novels in the course of ten or 
twelve years, and half a dozen vaudevilles and 
ballets. One of his novels, “‘ Mademoiselle de 
Maupin,” in two volumes, published_in 1835, in- 
flicted a greater stain upon his reputation than 


all his other works. It was a brilliant but in- 
tensely licentious fiction, and with the bravado 
of daring and lustful youth (he was but twenty- 
four when he published it) he defied alike the 
critics and the moralists in his preface. ‘It 
was,” says one of his biographers, “the most 
brilliant novel ever written under the direct 
inspiration of the devil.” He lived to regret 
most bitterly ever having written it. Later 
in life he published seven or eight other novels 
of very considerable merit, and not marred by 
such gross moral blemishes as his earlier ones. 
While one of the editorial staff of the Presse, 
he made extensive journeys in Spain, Italy, 
and the East, and published his observations 
in ‘Across the Mountains,” 2 vols., 1843; 
“* Zigzags,” 1845; “Italy,” 1852; and ‘“‘Con- 
stantinople,” 1854. In association with others 
he also prepared a “ History of Painters” and 
“Treasures of Art of Ancient and Modern 
Russia.” In 1856 he left the Presse, and be- 
came director of the literary fewilleton of the 
Moniteur, and dramatic critic to that paper, 
and in 1869 took the same position on the new 
Journal Officiel, being also most of the time 
editor-in-chief of the Artiste. In 1858 M. 
Gautier was appointed an officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor; in 1863 he was made the re- 
cipient of a pension from the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which was ever ready to compensate 


the few literary men who would lend them- 


selves toits defence. In 1868 he was appointed 
librarian to the Princess Mathilde. For many 
years M. Gautier was a constant candidate 
whenever there was a vacancy for a member- 
ship in the French Academy, and had the mor- 
tification every time of seeing men greatly his 
inferiors preferred to him, his ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
de Maupin” being constantly brought up to his 
discredit, and his truckling to the imperial 
usurpation being also used against him. At 
length, in 1869, he was elected, after long and 
repeated ballotings. 
GEOGRAPHICALEXPLORATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES IN 1872. With few excep- 
tions, the geographical record of 1872 will be 
occupied in chronicling discoveries made, par- 
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tially at least, in 1871, but of which there 
was no published account until the summer or 
autumn of 1872, and in some cases not until 
the winter of 1873. Some activity has been 
manifested in arctic exploration, new expe- 
ditions having been sent from Germany, Swe- 
den, Austria, and Russia. Private explorers 
were at work from Norway, from Scotland, 
and from Denmark, some of whom had reached 
a higher latitude than had previously been 
attained, had explored Gillis Land and King 
Carl’s Land, which prove not to be the same, 
had circumnavigated Novaya Zemlaya, and 
made many interesting discoveries. But little 
has been heard from our own expedition under 
Captain O. F. Hall. In Montana, Dakota, 
Colorado, and Arizona, the work of explora- 
tion has gone forward unceasingly, and has 
been rewarded with many interesting dis- 
coveries. In South America the Southern 
affluents of the Amazons and its tributaries 
have been opened to steam-navigation, and 
by a number of well-planned railways the 
heart of the South American Continent is put 
in easy communication with the commercial 
world. In Asia there seems to be compara- 
tively little left to discover ; only the filling in 
of some details of the picture—the courses of 
rivers, the heights of mountains, and the eleva- 
tion of mountain-passes; the position of lakes, 
of deserts, of lofty and arid plains, and the num- 
bers and characteristics of some of the many 
nomadic tribes, whose habitations are mainly 
in tents, though some of them are gathered 
from time to time in the walled towns of Cen- 
tral Asia. We weary of these monotonous 
details, and turn to other lands, like those 
of the African Continent, where there is more 
variety. Here we hear that Sir Samuel Baker, 
with his little army, is pushing southward tow- 
ard the sources of the Nile, and, thanks to our 
countryman, Stanley, who either found Living- 
stone, or was found by him, we are once more 
in communication with that veteran explorer. 
Still farther South, Kiliman-djaro has been 
ascended, and from its lofty summit the lakes 
and rivers of Central Africa glittered in the 
sun; while south of the Zambezi, and between 
that river and the Limpopo, not only have 
gold and diamonds been largely discovered, 
but the ruins of a great city, which may prove 
to be the Ophir of the Scriptures, or the Queen 
of Sheba’s capital, or something else. 

One feature of geographical progress the 
past year has been, the great advance in char- 
tography. The completion of an elaborate 
Atlas and Gazetteer of the United States, and 
of two or three maps of the same, the exten- 
sive map of Western Asia, now in preparation 
by the East Indian Council of the British 
Government ; the extensive and beautiful maps 
of the trigonometri¢al survey of India; the 
large accession to the maps of the Admiralty 
survey, and the new atlases and single maps, 
of rare perfection and elegance, which Kiepert, 
von Sprimer, and Petermann, have added to 
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their publications the past year, including one | 
by the last-named geographer, of the ak a. 
region of Central Africa, showing the route 
of Livingstone for six years, as well as thos 
of Stanley and all previous explorers, are in: 
dications of great progress in this all-important 
department of geographical science, i 
The losses, by death, of eminent contribu 
tors to geographical knowledge, were less tha 
in most former years. Of General Frano 
Rawpon Cuesney, the explorer of the Eu 
phrates and Tigris, and of the Red Sea nayi. 
gation, the pioneer of the Overland route t 
India, and eyer the zealous geographer, wi 
have spoken elsewhere in this volume. He 
died February 1st. (See Cursney, Genera 
Franois Rawpon.) a 
JAMES CHAPMAN, a South-African traveller, 
and author of two or three volumes on the 
South-African region, where he had been the 
companion of Livingstone, Gordon Cumming 
Anderson, and Thomas Baines, died at Du 


6, 1872. His “Travels in the Interior of 
South Africa,” published in 1868, to which 
we have made reference in former volumes of 
the ANNUAL, were interesting, and added mate- 
rially to our geograpbical knowledge of that 
region, He had been a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society since 1867. . 4g 
_ Joun Power, O. E., for many years a resi- 
dent of Central America, and the proprietor 
of the Panama Star and Herald, died in Eng 
land, May 18, 1872, in the 51st year of his 
age. He was a native of Youghal, Ireland, 
but had been actively engaged in literary and 
scientific pursuits, and the management of his 
paper for many years. He had been a Felloy v 
of the Royal Geographical Society since 1854, 
and had published, in 1868, ‘A Description 
of the Province of Sancto Domingo del Darien 
in 1754, translated from the Original in the 
National Archives of Bogoté,” and several 
smaller geographical works. He was engaged 
at the time of his death on a work upon the 
‘‘ History and Material Progress of Central 
America and the Adjoining Countries.” mT 
Before proceeding to a detailed narrative of 
the discoveries of the year, we give a list of the 
most important contributions to geographical 
science published in this country during 1872. 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, a 
U. S. Geological Survey of Montana and Adjacent 
Territory. By Prof. F. V. Hayden. ie 
U. 8. Geological Survey of Colorado and New Mex-— 
ico. By Prof. F. V. Hayden. ha? 
U.8. Geological Survey of Wyoming and Conti 
ous Territory. By Prof. F. V. i hang 5 a 

U. 8. Geological Survey of Nebraska; Final Re- 
port, By. Prof. F. V. Hayden, -). 
Preliminary Report concerning Explorations and 
Surveys in Nevada and Arizona. By First-Lieuten- 
ant George M. Wheeler. " 
Report of the Chief Signal-Officer of the War De- 
partment, By General A. J. Myer. 
STATE REPORTS. > | 

By Prof. J. 8. New- 3 f 
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Geological Survey of Ohio. 
berry, State Geologist. 


Geological Survey of Indiana. 
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FROM PRIVATE SOURCES. 
Wonders of the Yosemite Valley. By —— Knee- 


d. 
‘California : A Book for Travellers and Settlers. 
By Charles Nordhoff. 
Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. By Clarence 
ing. 
Bictrated Library of Travels. Wonders of. the 
Yellowstone. By James Richardson. 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. By —— Skeel. 
Santo Domingo; Past and Present, with a Glance 
at Hayti. By Samuel Hazard. 
Corals and Coral Islands. 


le 

- The Ocean, Atmosphere, and Life. By Elisée 
Reclus. 

_ Travels around the World. By Hon. W. H. 


‘Seward. : 
_ The Desert of the Exodus. By Prof. E. H. Palmer. 
- Egypt and the Holy Land. By Rev. —— Harman. 
ie Bow I found Livingstone in Central Africa. By 
_H. M. Stanley. 

_ Illustrated Library of Travels: South Africa. 
_ Edited by Bayard Taylor. 

- §Station Life in New Zealand. By Lady Barker. 

4 ATLASES AND MAPS. 

i Asher and Adams’s Commercial and Statistical 
Gazetteer of the United States, ete. 


By James D. Dana, 


__ G. Watson’s New Map (double) of the United 
_ States and Territories, 

_ The United States of America:” a collection 
of facts, dates, and statistics, to go with the above. 
- Monteith’s Comprehensive ote 
- Putnam’s Mercantile Map of the World. 

_ Putnam’s Student’s Atlas of Physical Geography. 
_ Petermann’s Map of Central Africa, and the Dis- 
ee erics from 1800 to 1872, including Livingstone’s 

' Routes, Staniey’s, Baker’s, Grant and Speke’s. 

Ta, MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 

mas Illustrated Travels: Edited by H. W. Bates, As- 
sistant Secretary of Royal Geographical Society. 

__ Sceribner’s Monthly : Geographical articles on the 

Yellowstone, New baland, Vinci, and West Vir- 
~ ginia, the New South, ete. 

_ Harper’s Monthly : Numerous geographical articles. 
- Appletons’ Journal: Many geographical articles. 
Picturesque America: Giving views and letter- 
_ press descriptions of all sections of the United States. 
- Having thus indicated the growing interest 
in geographical science in the United States, 
“we proceed with our usual brief narrative of 
_ the explorations of the year: 

- We begin, as heretofore, with the Oorans, 
-and especially with the progress of explora- 
‘tion and discovery in the Arctic Ocean. We 
pause a moment, however, to allude to some 
investigations prosecuted during the year by 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter, relative to oceanic cur- 
rents. In the Annuat Croropapr1a for 1871 

a brief statement was made of Dr. Carpen- 
_ter’s theories. He holds that the warmth 

of the surface-water in high northern lati- 
tudes is due, not to the action of the Gulf 

Stream in the Atlantic and the Kuro-Siwo in 

the Pacific. nor to the action of the trade- 

winds in driving the heated waters of the 
equator northward, but to what he terms the 
true oceanic circulation, namely, the constant 
underflow of intensely cold water from the 
arctic region along the bed of the oceans, 
which, in its course toward the equator, was 
gradually warmed by the heat of the ocean- 
“bed below and the warmer water above, and 
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thus constantly, by a vertical motion, ap- 
proached the surface, which it reached near 
the equator, and thus became the upper or su- 
perficial layer of waters, which rushed toward 
the pole to supply the place of the colder 
waters which flowed in the contrary direction. 
He believes that these waters flowing toward 
the poles are deflected in their course—east- 
ward in the northern hemisphere, westward 
in the southern—by the earth’s diurnal revolu- 
tion on its axis. This theory was strongly 
combated by Mr. Croll, a Scottish geologist, 
and Captain fi sh R. N., an experienced hy- 
drographer. During the year 1872 Dr. Car- 
penter has been engaged in further observa- 
tions and experiments in the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, and very recently 
in the Pacific Ocean, all of which, he contends, 
confirm his theories. He has demonstrated 
that the superficial layer of warm water is not 
less than 500 fathoms (= 3,000 feet) in thick- 
ness; and, by his observations in the Mediter- 
ranean, whose waters are cut off from com- 
munication with the deeper stratum of the At- 
lantic by the ridge at the entrance of the 
straits of Gibraltar, he has shown that the 
waters in that sea have a temperature of from 
54° to 56° Fahr., at depths between 1,500 and 
1,900 fathoms, at which depths the Atlantic, 
under the same parallels, has a temperature 
nearly twenty degrees lower. 

I, Arotio Exprorations AND D1scoVERIES. 
—As in former years, the record of polar ex- 
peditions, in 1872, is one of great failures and 
small successes. It is now two-thirds of a 
century since Scoresby reached N. lat. 81° 30’ 
at the north of Spitzbergen, and in that longi- 
tude no other explorer has attained a higher 
point since. Twenty-one years later, in 1827, 
Captain Parry reached, by way of Smith’s 
Sound, the latitude of 82° 45’ N. lat., in longi- 
tude 70° W. from Greenwich; and, though 
Kane and Hayes both approached this point, 
neither they nor any one else has ever passed 
it. Yet, every year, expedition after expedi- 
tion sets forth, fully persuaded that they shall 
be able to penetrate to the pole either by the 
navigation of that open Polar Sea, in which 
so many of them believe, or, if they have their 
doubts of that, by dog-sledges, by reindeer- 
teams, or by sealskin, birch, or rubber boats. 
Each year, too, records their failure in their 
great object, either from pack-ice, ice-floes, 
icebergs, or pitiless storms; and, though we 
may admire the pluck which has enabled 
them to undergo such exposures and suffer- 
ings, without attaining to the success of 46 
or 67 years ago, we can hardly restrain 
the inquiry, “What is gained by all ‘these 
toils and expenses?” Still, we must admit 
that there is some gain. The great object 
is never attained, but some contributions are 
made to science by each expedition, and by- 
and-by the oft-debated question will be solved 
which is the best or most practicable route for 
reaching the north-pole. During the year 
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1872, four public expeditions and nine or ten 
private ones were fitted out for the polar re- 
gions; while one American expedition (Hall’s) 
was still in the field, and an English expedi- 
tion is preparing for the spring of 1873. The 
four public or Government expeditions were : 
the Austro-Hungarian, under the command of 
Captain Weyprecht and Lieutenant Payer, 
already favorably known for their previous 
experience. This was accompanied by an 
Italian steamship, sent out by the Italian Gov- 
ernment—its destination was the north coast 
of Novaya Zemlya, and thence, if they found an 
open sea northward, to the pole; the Swedish 
expedition, under the direction of Prof. Nor- 
denskiold, who, for the sixth time, has pene- 
trated the frozen regions of the North. He 
has two ships, one of them, however, rather a 
tender than an exploring-vessel. He carries a 
house of seven rooms, ample stores, and forty 
or fifty reindeer, with the necessary provender, 
and their Lapp drivers; and, making his winter 
quarters at Mossy Bay, in one of the Seven 
Islands, north of Spitzbergen, proposes in the 
winter and spring of 1878 to attempt a sledge- 
journey toward the pole, probably by way of 
the recently rediscovered Gillis Land which 
stretches an unknown distance in that direc- 
tion. The Russian Government sent out two 
expeditions: one from Archangel toward the 
northern coast of Novaya Zemlya, and thence 
northward as far as possible; the other from 
the Yenisei River, which it was to descend, 
and, circumnavigating the Novaya Zemlya 
islands, sail northward to Gillis Land and re- 
turn to Archangel. 

Of Captain O. F. Hall, the leader of our 
American expedition in search of the north- 
pole, who sailed from New York in July, 1871, 
we have very little information, and that lit- 
tle not very satisfactory. Before the Polaris 
reached Upernavik, on the Greenland coast, 
there had been a disagreement between Cap- 
tain Hall and a portion of the scientific staff, 
which led to their leaving the expedition. 
Captain Hall proceeded on his way, however, 
and was heard from, at Tossac or Tussu-issac 
Island, a short distance above Upernavik, being 
the last Danish station on the coast, on the 
24th of August, 1871, when he was just de- 
parting for the northern regions, with very 
high hopes of the future. Dr. Emil Bessels, a 
German scientist, who remained with him, 
wrote at the same time to Dr. Petermann, at 
Gotha, saying that they had taken on board 
Hans Heindriek, an Esquimaux, who had ac- 
companied Kane and Hayes, but had deserted 
the latter very shamefully. . He seems to have 
been one of the savages whom partial civiliza- 
tion had spoiled. From this time, now about 
nineteen months, we haye had no certain in- 
formation of Hall’s expedition. The winter 
of 1872~’73 has been one of such exceptional 
severity in the arctic regions that serious 
apprehensions have been entertained of the 
fate of the Polaris. Meanwhile, although we 
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house, which had been for 275 years withou 


have no definite intelligence of the success 
or failure of the European government ex- 
peditions, private explorers have made some 
discoveries and attained to some successe; 
which have given new encouragement t 
the advocates of polar expeditions by way 
of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. In th 
summer and autumn of 1871, a Norwegiar 
whaling-captain, Elling Carlsen, succeeded ii 
circumnavigating Novaya Zemlya and an 
chored in Ice-haven (N. lat. about 75° 40 
E. long. about 68° 10’), on the southern, 0} 
rather, southeastern shore of the easternmo: 
of the large islands composing Novaya Zem 
lya, on September 7, 1871. Here he discoy- 
ered a house built of ship’s timbers, stand 
ing at the head of the bay, about 100 yards 
from the water. It was 82 feet long by 2 
broad, and proved to be the house erected by 
the famous Dutch navigator Willem Barents 
who after two unsuccessful attempts to. reach 
Cathay, or China, by a northeast passage, wai 
shipwrecked at this point on his third voyage 
and whose crew passed the winter of 1596-9 
in this house. Barents himself died in hi 
boat on June 19, 1596, but twelve of the sur 
vivors, after passing the winter in this place 
escaped and returned to Holland, and the sto: 
ry of their hardships was recorded, and pub: 
lished with rude woodcuts in Holland abot 
A. D. 1600. On landing and entering thi 


an inhabitant, Captain Carlsen found anc 
brought away numerous relics which full} 
identified it as the home of Barents’s crew. 
These relics were purchased by the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands. | 
A contribution to geographical science 6: 
greater importance than this was made by 
Captain Nils Jansen, a Norwegian whaling 
captain, who in a little twenty-six-ton vessel 
cruising to the east of Spitzbergen, in the sum 
mer of 1872, found the whole region free frot 
ice, and, running into one of the bays of Kin; 
Carl’s Land, the situation of which has been s 
frequently disputed and which was long con 
founded with Gillis or Gillies Land, went o1 
shore and ascended a mountain of consider: 
able height, whence he saw the ocean lying t 
the east and northeast as far as the eye coule 
reach, and entirely free from ice. Far to th 
north-northwest was what seemed to be land, 
supposed to be the real Gillies Land, the 
shores of which no man has yet reached, 
Captain Jansen anchored at first in lat. 79° 8” 
N., and long. 30° 15’ E. from Greenwich, and 
subsequently sailed along the coast for two 
days and a night, and only on the north coast 
was there any ice. Some of his most impor- 
tant discoveries relate to the flora and fauna 
of these far northern lands;.he saw birds, — 
seals, and large reindeer in abundance, but he 
says nothing about whales. He also saw greab 
piles of driftwood along the shore, some of — 
them heaped twenty feet above high-water 
mark; a careful observation of this drift would | 
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scarcely fail to materially enlarge our knowl-. 


edge of the currents of the arctic seas, a 
knowledge for the lack of which much effort 
has been wasted. Oaptain Altman had ap- 
proached this King Carl’s Land in 1871, and 
reported that it was entirely free from ice. 
He believed that there were three large and 
five small islands, lying about 79° 3’ N. lat., 
and 32° 17’ E. long. from Greenwich. Captain 
Jansen reports that there is but one large 
island, which is much indented with bays and 
caves, and some small islands. The explora- 
tion of these seas and those farther east—to the 
north of Novaya Zemlya—has been actively 
maintained by these Norwegian sailors during 
the last two years. Dr. Petermann has criti- 
cally examined the logs of eight Norwegian 
whaling-captains, and two or three German 
sailors, all of whom have within a year and a 
half sailed over the arctic seas north of No- 
yaya Zemlya, some of them going as far north 
as 77° 30', and all report the sea as free from 
ice at least to that high latitude as late as 
October 15th, and with unmistakable traces 
of the Gulf Stream, in a higher temperature 
of the sea, and West India fruits tossed ashore 
on the islands. Thousands of white whales 
sported in the sea to the eastward, and, so far 
as any appearance of ice went, there seemed 
little to prevent a vessel from sailing through 
0 Behring’s Straits in one summer. The 
Austro-Hungarian expedition, under Wey- 
recht and Payer, is now in those seas, and 
ere seems quite as much reason to expect a 
good result from their explorations as from 
those of any of the exploring expeditions. 
Dr. Petermann has seen his theory confirmed 
that there was at least an equal chance for 
reaching high latitudes unobstructed by ice, to 
the north of Novaya Zemlya, with the route 
on which English and American explorers 
have insisted—by way of Smith’s Sound. The 
English geographers, however, refuse to be 
convinced, and another expedition, to be fitted 
out under the direction of Mr. Sherrard Os- 
borne, is to start in the spring or early sum- 
- mer of 1878 for Smith’s Sound. 

In the Annvat OCyctop#pra for 1871, refer- 
ence was made to the voyage of the Hassler, a 
new coast-survey steamer, around Cape Horn, 
and to the scientific expedition of Prof. Agas- 
siz and a corps of physicists, in her, having 
primarily in view the ichthyology of the South 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, with reference to 
their bearing on fossil ichthyology. But, 
though the fish were the first object, no de- 
partment of physical science was neglected 
in this voyage. Geology, botany, zoology in 
general, physical geography, ethnology, and 
astronomy, were all embraced in its observa- 
tions. In the Straits of Magalhaens and on the 
Patagonian coast on both sides, the glacier 
systems of that region were fully explored, 
and much valuable knowledge acquired in 
regard to the formation, movement, and dis- 
integration of the monster glaciers of the 
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Southern Hemisphere. Their vast extent in 
some portions of the Straits of Magalhaens was 
a surprise even to Agassiz, whose thorough 
mastery of the whole science of glaciers is 
unequalled. Two points of great interest in 
reference.to glacial action were settled, viz.: 
that the great glaciers of the southern portion 
of South America did not come from the An- 
des, but had forced their way northward from 
the south—from Terra del Fuego, and from 
the sloping sides of the water-passages or 
natural canals which stretch northward on 
the western side of Patagonian Chili, and ex- 
tended formerly up the low-lying valley be- 
tween the coast-range and the Andes, between - 
Talcahuano and Santiago, coming in all cases 
from the south; and, secondly, that in some 
instances these glaciers have formed and have 
carried the drift over a stratum of volcanic 
lava—showing that this glacial action is much 
more recent than had usually been supposed. 
The Hassler was detained at Talcahuano, Cal- 
lao, and Panama, for repairs, and the scientific 
party made good use of their time in exploring 
the vicinity of those places. They arrived in 
San Francisco late in August, and were ac- 
corded a most hearty reception there. The 
work of the expedition may be summed up in 
a very careful and constant observation of the 
temperatures of the sea, from Boston, through 
the Straits of Magalhaens, to Panama, by Count 
Pourtales; observations on glaciers, already 
referred to, by Prof. Agassiz; astronomical 
and meteorological observations by other mem- 
bers of the scientific corps;. botanical and eth- 
nological observations and collections in great 
profusion, and the largest collection of zoo- 
logical specimens, in every department, ever 
made in this country; so large, indeed, that 
Prof. Agassiz is in despair for room to bestow 
them. The Coasr Survey has been, in other 
directions, contributing largely to the advance- 
ment of geographical science, having made 
progress, during the year 1872, in its survey 
of almost every portion of our coast, and thus 
rendered inestimable advantages to our com- 
merce; and in itscommencement of a geodetic 
survey of prominent stations in the interior, 
to connect, as by a net-work, its accurately- 
ascertained positions on the coast with the 
entire interior of the country, and thus fur- 
nish data for the geodetic and geological sur- 
veys of theseveral States. The results already 
attained in these surveys show their very great 
importance. In ascertaining the exact me- 
ridian of Columbus, Ohio, it was discovered 
that in the previously-accepted longitude of 
that city there was an error of three miles, 
and, consequently, that all previously-drawn 
maps of the State or United States, based on 
the old longitude, were wrong to that extent, 
at least. There is some reason to believe that 
this error is much increased in some of the 
States farther west, though the longitude of St. 
Louis had previously been correctly determined. 

Il. Norra Amerroa.—There are few items 
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of interest in Dritish North America. The 
survey of the Pacific Railroad, through Western 
Canada, Manitoba, and British Columbia, has 
been completed, and, by the aid of British 
capitalists and grants of bonds by the Domin- 
ion of Canada, a sufficient sum raised to justify 
the commencement of the enterprise. The 
charter admits of their running to the United 
States boundary, and connecting, if they find it 
necessary, with other roads in the United States. 

Rev. W. W. Kirkby, long a missionary of 
the English Church at the factories and forts 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and a geogra- 
pher of known reputation, gave in the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer of January, 1872, a 
description of the climate, temperature, and 
productions of the west coast of Hudson’s Bay, 
especially in the vicinity of Fort Churchill, 
where he had been spending four or five 
months. He had been, some years before, 
stationed at Fort Simpson, on the Mackenzie 
River, and he compares the climate of the two 
stations, and thus demonstrates that the iso- 
thermal lines, as the traveller approaches the 
west coast of North America, tend rapidly 
northwest, and that the climate of 68° to 65° 
N. lat., on the Mackenzie River, is really milder 
than that of 57° or 58° on the western shore 
of Hudson’s Bay, and also milder than that of 
52° to 55° on the eastern coast. Fort Churchill 
is in N. lat. about 58°, five or six miles from 
the bay, and on a low and marshy strip of 
land lying between Hayes and North Rivers. 
Fort Simpson is situated on the Mackenzie, in 
lat. about 63°, on land somewhat. higher and 
drier. From his tables we give the following 
comparative record of the average temperature 
of the seasons and of the year at these two 
stations: 


Yearly 
average 


Ft. Churchill, Lat. 58°} — 11°|+26.55] 60.00. | 27.24 | 25.61 
Ft. Simpson, Lat. 63°| — 15°| +12.00| 52.00 | 21.72 | 17.90 


Mr. Kirkby states that at Fort Churchill, on 
the 9th of June, the ice was:still running in 
the rivers, and that the climate is so cold and 
changeable that the 5th of June was the first 
day of the season which was wholly bright 
and clear, without excessive cold in some part 
of the day. Even during the summer months, 
in the warmest and sunniest days, if the wind 
begins to blow from the bay, there is an imme- 
diate change to intense cold. At Fort Simp- 
son, on the contrary, though in so much higher 
latitude, the climate is much milder, and the 
winds which blow from the upper valley of the 
Mackenzie River are balmy and grateful. 

In the Unirep Srarss the year has been 
marked by extraordinary geographical activity 
and progress. The completion, just at the 
close of the year, of Messrs. Asher & Adams’s 
“Topographical, Commercial, and Statistical 
Atlas and Gazetteer of the United States” is 
an event worthy of notice. Nearly six years 
of intense labor by a large corps of experienced 
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tially or wholly completed, are laid down, and 


map-engravers and topographers had been be-_ ‘| 
stowed upon it; the Government, Coast, and 
Signal Service surveys and maps, the State 
surveys, the maps and plans of all the rail- 
ways, the collections of the topographer of 
the Post-Office Department, and numberless 
maps, plans, and surveys from private sources, 
were brought into requisition for it. The prin- 
cipal features of novelty and excellence in this 
great atlas of sixty maps are: That all the maps 
of the United States are drawn to one scale—9 
miles to the inch—and thus show, as no larg 
atlas of this country ever has done, the rela- 
tive size and territory of each State; that the 
location of all towns and cities has been ad- 
justed to the recent discovery of the previous 
errors in longitude in Ohio and other States, 
made by the Superintendent of the Coast Sur- 
vey, in his recent geodetic reconnoissance of 
the interior States, of which we have alrea¢ y 
spoken; that all railway routes, either par- 


all stations on them, thus obviating the neces- 
sity of inserting all the old post-routes, now 
discontinued ; that while all important places, 
and all stations on the railways, are inserted, 
the names of unimportant places are left off 
the maps, but inserted, with their location, 
distance, and direction from the nearest rail- 
way station, in the accompanying gazetteer, — 
so that their exact locality can be immediately 
ascertained; that the coast-lines are laid down 
in exact conformity to the latest maps and 
charts of the Coast Survey, and maps of the 
Dominion of Canada and its provinces, of 
Alaska, of Europe, of the World on Mercator’s 
projection, an excellent map of the physical 
geography of the United States, and also one 
of the United States as a whole, are added to 
the collection of State maps; that the gazet- 
teer is a complete geographical index, giving 
alphabetically, by States, the name, location, 
and direction from the nearest railway-sta- 
tion, of every city, town, village, and post- 
office, in the United States and Canada; while 
separate tables give the population of Canada 
by counties; census statistics of population, ag- 
ricultural productions, manufactures, valua- 
tions, taxes, and debts, not national, and of edu- 
cation, of each State and Territory; full 
statistics of all the governments and coun- 
tries of the globe, and the population, in the 
order of countries, of all the most important 
towns in the world. Of course, no atlas or 
gazetteer can ever be absolutely perfect, but 
this is a much nearer approximation to per= 
fection than any thing hitherto published in 
this country. There has been also a decided 
improvement in the quality and accuracy of 
the better grade of mounted maps of the 
United States and in the atlases for the use of 
schools. Some of the mounted maps, in care- 
ful drawing, in fulness of detail, and their 
frequent revision, and in the statistical pam- | 
phlets which accompany them, furnish a very 

tolerable substitute for the more expensive | 
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atlases and gazetteers. Beginning, now, with 
the States on the Atlantic coast, we notice 
that that great engineering work, the Hoosac 

Tunnel, in Western Massachusetts—a work 
second in extent only to the Mont Cenis Tun- 
nel—is rapidly approaching completion. It is 
expected that not only the tunnel but the ap- 

proaches to it connecting it with the railways 
of which it is to form a part, will be finished 
and in running order by March 1, 1874. The 
entire expenditure by the State, it is estimated, 
will not exceed $12,792,234. The great enter- 

3e of tunnelling under the rocks at Hellgate, 

on the East River, between New York and 
Long Island City, is still prosecuted actively, 
and will probably be completed during 1873. 
When these mines or headings are blown up, 
they will render the channel of the East River 
passage perfectly safe for vessels of the largest 
enght: and the European steamers will prob- 
ably prefer the sheltered route via Long Island 

Sound to the rougher and more dangerous one 
via Sandy Hook and the Lower Bay. 

_ Proceeding southward, we notice, as an event 
of great importance, the completion of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, just at the 
close of the year;. not merely as affording an- 
other and shorter trunk-route to the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys, and so to the Pacific slope, 
but because it traverses a region almost wholly 
unknown hitherto, and one which is richer in 
valuable minerals than perhaps any other in 

the world. Every variety of iron-ore known 

“to commerce is found along its roadway, and 

most of them in great abundance: in its west- 
ern division, along the deep valley of the 

Kanawha, and in the cafion of New River, 
coal is found in strata of from 26 to 30 feet 
thick, and of the best qualities, lying nearly 

horizontal, and so far above the track of the 
railway that it can be shot into the cars direct 
from the mines. This coal is partly cannel, 
of the well-known Breckenridge and other 

varieties, equal to the Liverpool cannel; a 
splint-coal, pronounced by founders and iron- 
masters nearly equal to charcoal for iron- 
making, and other qualities, similar in char- 
acter to the Western Pennsylvania coals; 
limestone, hydraulic cement, petroleum, salt 
of the very best quality, excellent slate, kaolin, 
marl, copper, and other metals, numerous me- 
dicinal springs of high reputation, and vast 
forests of the finest timber in the United 
States. The cannel-coals are already shipped 
to England, the great increase in the price of 
coal there rendering their exportation profit- 
able. This new railway must prove of great 
advantage to Richmond and Norfolk, and will 
be connected with a line of steamers from 
these ports to Europe. It will also build up 
a fine city at Huntington, its terminus on the 
Ohio River. 

The old project of a ship-canal acros thes 
Peninsula of Florida has been again revived. 
The route now proposed is, up the St. John’s 
River 127 miles, thence up the Ocklawaha 
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River for 60 miles, then a ship-canal through 
the swamps for 40 miles to the Amaxara 
(Withlacoochee?) River, 85 miles from the 
point where it empties into the Gulf of Mexico 
near Cedar Keys. This makes the whole route 
262 miles in length, but saves 650 miles’ (some 
of it dangerous) voyaging around the capes 
and keys of the peninsula. As there are no 
deep cuts required, a more feasible route would 
seem to be from Port Orange, Mosquito Inlet, 
by way of the almost continuous water-com- 
munication, through Indian River, St. John’s, 
and the chain of lakes, to the Withlacoochee 
River, landing at the same point with the 
other, the distance across being not more 
than 175 miles, with not more than 25 miles 
of canal to be excavated. A party of four 
naturalists and sportsmen, including Mr. Van 
Olinda, Captain Mayne Reid, and a Mr. Gordon, 
explored the Lower St. John’s River, in a large 
sail-boat, in 1871, in the interests of natural 
science, and report that the number of species 
of wading and web-footed birds, and indeed of 
birds generally, is greater than in any region 
of equal size in North America. .They found 
great quantities of game, and several new and 
interesting varieties of fish and reptiles, and 
made valuable observations in regard to the 
climate, aspect of the country, productions, etc. 

In the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, consid- 
erable attention has been aroused the past year 
by the publication of the geological surveys 
which have been for some years in progress 
in Ohio and Indiana, and the geological recon- 
noissances in Illinois and Iowa. The Ohio 
report gives great prominence to the coal for- 
mations and the iron-ores in the State, though 
other ores, minerals, and earths, are not over- 
looked. Itseems that in the northeastern and 
extreme eastern counties of the State, there is 
a coal, known as the Mahoning Valley Coal, 
the lowest in place of all the coal-seams of 
the State, which is an excellent furnace or 
smelting coal, very free from sulphur and 
phosphorus, and containing from 58 to 62 per 
cent. of fixed carbon. It is the analogue of 
the block-coal of Indiana, from which, how- 
ever, it is separated by an axis of elevation, 
or great geological island, which forms the ~ 
boundary between the Appalachian basin and 
the [linois basin, which latter extends through 
the southwestern quarter of Indiana. Besides 
this Mahoning Valley Coal, which now sup- 
plies nearly or quite half the iron-furnaces of 
Ohio, Prof. Newberry describes six or seven 
other seams overlying this first, some of them 
cannel and others bituminous, but, though 
well adapted for fuel, and especially for steam- 
engines, having, with one or two exceptions, too 
much sulphur for furnace or gas-producing 
purposes. There is, however, in some locali- 
ties, a splint-coal of fair quality, which may 
answer for the furnaces, though it has as yet 
been found only in moderate quantity; and 
one or two of the cannel-coals, in some locali- 
ties, have been used successfully for producing 
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gas. Ohio is rich in iron-ores, though lacking 
some of the kinds necessary for the production 
of the best qualities of iron and stee]. But 
these are brought in large quantities from Lake 
Superior, New Jersey, and Missouri. In the 
southwestern quarter of Indiana, there is an 
extensive deposit of this block-coal, of great 
purity, and free from sulphur and phospho- 
rus. Indiana is not rich in the best iron- 
ores, but brings her iron-ore from Missouri and 
Lake Superior (except the brown hematites, 
of which there is a partial supply in the State), 
and smelts it, by the aid of this coal, at a cost 
not exceeding 35 to 86 dollars per ton. This 
discovery of the block-coal has greatly in- 
creased the manufacture of iron in the State. 
In other mineral products Indiana is not be- 
hind her sister States. Mineral paints, ochres, 
the finer kinds of clay, and various kinds of 
building-stone, are plentiful. 

But the great geographical interest of the 
year has centred in the Territories lying in the 
vicinity of the Rocky Mountains, and espe- 
cially in Montana and Idaho, Utah and Wy- 
oming, Arizona and New Mexico. Our space 
is not sufficient to give in much detail the re- 
sults of the exploring expeditions which tray- 
ersed these regions so little known. The ex- 
plorations of 1871 (described in the AnnvaL 
OCyciopa£p1a for 1871) in the region about the 
head-waters of the Yellowstone, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Gallatin Rivers, following as 
they did upon the daring and perilous adven- 
tures of Governor Langford and his companions 
of the previous year, roused a deep interest 
in the region, and Congress set apart a tract 
about 52 by 62 miles square, containing 3,578 
square miles, as a national park or reservation 
for the benefit and instruction of mankind, to 
be known as the “ Yellowstone National Park.” 
This park contains the Yellowstone and sev- 
eral smaller lakes, the Geysers, the mineral 
springs, and baths of the Yellowstone and 
Fire-hole basins, and the remarkable falls, 
slides, and cafions of that wonderful region. 
To complete the exploration of this interesting 
section, asecond Government expedition, under 
the direction of the veteran geologist, Prof. 
F. V. Hayden, was sent out in the summer of 
1872. By this expedition a route was surveyed 
from Ogden, Utah, to Fort Hall, Idaho; the 
great Teton Mountains, laid down on the maps 
as in Idaho, but found to be thirty miles out 
of place and in the bounds of Wyoming, were 
explored; and the valleys of the Yellowstone 
were carefully examined. Some of the peaks 
of the Tetons were climbed by Mr. Stevenson 
and Governor Langford, though with great diffi- 
culty. One, which they named Mount Hay- 
den, was found to be 18,400 feet high. Near 
the summit of the Grand. Teton, mines of great 
age were found, at an elevation of 13,162 feet 
above the sea. The examination of the four 
remarkable passes at the head of Henry’s Fork 
was another important result of this expedi- 
tion. This region seems to form the apex of 
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the continent. From it flow the waters of | 
the Missouri, Columbia, and Colorado. The | 
passes are as follows: Targee or East Pass, 
6,500 feet elevation, forming one of the grea 
gate-ways to the Madison Valley and the 
sources of the Yellowstone; Henry’s or South 
Pass, about 6,000 feet, opening into Snake 
River Valley, one of the largest affluents of 
the Columbia; Red Rock or West Pass, 
6,300 feet, connecting the great valley of 
the Jefferson Branch; and Madison or South 
Pass, opening into the lower Madison. All are 
so smooth and low that a carriage may be 
drawn over them at full speed, and there are 
no obstructions to a railroad over either of 
them. A new geyser basin was found, and 
the latitude and longitude of several point 
were accurately fixed. Explorations have also 
been made in the region of the Upper Yellow- 
stone, and among the mountains of the Uintah 
range. The last-named region was found emi- 
nently adapted for grazing. It had no impor- 
tant mineral deposits, and was remarkable for 
the absence of birds and insects, 
The Forty-second Congress, at its last ses 
sion, appropriated $75,000 to continue and re- 
organize this survey of the Territories under 
the direction of the Department of the Interior, 
and it has been reorganized under the title o 
the ‘‘ United States Geological and Geographi-— 
cal Survey of the Territories, under the De- 
partment of the Interior.” Dr. F. V. Hayden 
is chief geologist and chief of the survey, and 
Mr. James T. Gardner is chief geographer. 
The work done under the direction of Dr. 
Hayden, though well done, has been in de- 
tached districts, and without connection, ora 
general system. Henceforth it will be conduct- 
ed systematically. The field of operations, in 
1878, will be Colorado Territory. The whole 
region will be carefully mapped, its geological 
and mineralogical character ascertained, the 
coal-beds and minerals traced, and the agricul- 
tural capacities of each Territory and its me- 
teorology thoroughly investigated. 's 


The War Department sent out, in 1871 ar 
1872, two exploring expeditions, that of Clar- 
ence King on the 40th parallel, of which we 
shall say more presently, and that of First-Lieu- 
tenant George M. Wheeler, which had for its 
object a thorough investigation of the region 
west of the hundredth meridian, for the pur 
pose of determining its geographical positions, 
working out carefully its topography, and 
studying successfully its geology, natural his- 
tory, and climatology. In his preliminary re-_ 
port, submitted in the winter of 1872, Lieu- 
tenant Wheeler stated that he had divided the _ 
whole region into eighty-five rectangles of 
equal size, marked their corners with great 
precision, and then, taking each one in detail, 
he proposed to determine its astronomical, — 
physical, and geographical features. He had 
completed, in 1871, eight of these rectangles. — 
During 1872 he carried forward his work al- — | 
most simultaneously in Utah, Arizona, and 
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Nevada, exploring the southern and south- 
western portions of the Salt-Lake Basin, and 
the mining regions of Eastern Nevada, estab- 
lishing astronomical points, by means of which 
he could determine with greater accuracy the 
localities of the mineral veins. Among the 
astronomical stations determined was Mount 
Nebo, in Southern Utah, which was ascended 
by two of the party, its latitude and longitude, 
and altitude (the last being 12,500 feet) ascer- 

and the descent made safely, though 
with considerable difficulty. The Wahsatch 

Mountains constituted the eastern limit of his 

perations during the year. Lieutenant Wheeler 
had a large and carefully-selected staff of eigh- 
teen or twenty persons, three of them officers 
its United States Engineer Corps. 

_ Olarence King’s expedition along the 40th 
parallel continued at its work later in the sea- 
‘son than the others, and has not as yet made 
any report. At present we only know that 
the exposure of the gigantic Arizona diamond- 
fields fraud was made by his party, and that 
his geographical and geological knowledge 
were both brought into action in tracing it up. 
_ Still another of these exploring expeditions. 
is that of Prof. Powell in the valley and ca- 
fions of the Colorado River and its tributaries, 
‘now in progress. This is under the direction 
and mainly at the expense of the Smithsonian 
Tnstitution. Prof. Powell had, it will be 
remembered, led two previous expeditions 
to this region. His preliminary report, made 


a tract 300 miles in length, and about 175 miles 
‘in breadth, and about 700 miles of the course 
of the river from the point where the Union 
Pacific Railroad crosses Green River to the 
mouth-of the Little Colorado. They have 
surveyed all the affluents of the Colorado be- 
tween these points, ascertained the geological 
Structure of the longitudinal and transverse 
valleys, and visited the “‘Seven Ancient Cities 
of the Province of Tusayan.”’ They had made 
barometrical observations of the height of all 
prominent points, and had taken several 
ousand stereoscopic views of the wonderful 
scenery. They had, also, made many discov- 
eries of the mineral wealth of the region 
in silver, copper, gold, and coal, as well 
as interesting contributions to human knowl- 
edge in paleontology, botany, archwology, 
and linguistics. There have been numer- 
ous private exploring parties in this inter- 
esting region of the Rocky Mountains, but 
their discoveries, if any, are not yet made 
public. We should have noticed, in speaking 
of the explorations in the Uintah Mountains, 
Prof. Hayden’s record of the height of the 
facial peaks of that range: Gilbert’s Peak 
@ makes 13,182 feet; Cox’s Peak, 13,250 
feet; Dawes’s Peak, 13,300 feet; Logan’s 
Peak, 13,250 feet, and an unnamed peak on 
the west side of the Uintah range, estimated 
at 13,500 feet. Turning now to the Pacific 
Slope, we find that, in 1871 and 1872, Washing- 
VOL, XIl,—22 <A 


anuary 13, 1873, states that they had explored | 
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ton Territory was very thoroughly explored 
and surveyed, the Coast Survey having made a 
survey of the coast, and government officers of 
the intevior.’ The results of this exploration 
have not yet been published, but we find, in 
the Proceedings of the California Academy of 
Sciences, the latitude and longitude of Mount 
Rainier stated as 46° 51’ 9” north latitude, and 
121° 45’ 28” west longitude from Greenwich. 


. The height of the mountain is definitively set- 


tled as 14,444 feet. The same authority gives 
the height of Mount Baker, about which 
there has been much controversy, as 10,760 
feet. The decision of the final arbiter, the 
Emperor Wilhelm, on the long-pending ques- 
tion of the true channel of the San Juan de 
Fuca Strait, confirms what we have always 
claimed, that the Haro Channel, southeast of 
Vancouver’s Island, is the rightful boundary, 
and gives us possession of the islands of 
that archipelago lying northwest of Rosario 
Straits. We should not forget that Alaska is 
a part of Washington Territory. Mr. William 
H. Dall, who has been exploring there, re- 
turned in the autumn of 1872, after a little 
more than a year’s residence on Unalaska Isl- 
and, where he had made many ‘archeological 
discoveries of great interest. Traces were 
discovered of a race prior to the present in- 
habitants. This race had attained to a con- 
siderably higher civilization than the Aleuts, 
and, though their implements were of stone 
and bone, they had made garments, and carv- 


ings in wood and bone, of great ingenuity 


and merit. They had a rude plan of embalm- 
ing their dead, and placed their bodies in caves 
in the positions of active life; men were cov- 
ered entirely with carved wooden armor, and 
placed in canoes as if hunting or holding a 
paddle; women as if sewing, dressing skins, 
or nursing their infants, and old men as if 
beating their drums. 
Proceeding southward, or rather southeast- 
ward, we find, in the Chicago Railroad Ga- 
zette, a series of letters from Mr. Stephen 
Powers, a civil engineer, describing the Rio 
Grande Valley, which he had been exploring 
in the interests of the Texas Pacific Railroad. 
‘‘For a distance of sixty miles above Fort 
Quitman,” he says, “the bottoms on both 
sides of the Rio Grande will not average above 
a quarter of a mile in width; from San Elea- 
zaro to El Paso, where the Mexican settle- 
ments are scattered along, they are twice or 
three times as wide. From these mere ribbons 
of bottom-lands there slopes easily up to the 
Sierras, eight or ten miles back, a gravelly mesa, 
covered with chaparral, and totally worthless, 
except for its mesquite-beans.” Yet he found 
this narrow valley on both sides densely popu- 
lated, with a quaint, quiet, unenterprising 
Mexican population, the one street of El Paso 
being seven miles long, and abounding in 
beautiful gardens. ‘The explanation of this 
populousness,” he says, ‘“‘must be sought 
in the extraordinary fertility of the river- 
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flats, and the facility with which they can 
be irrigated. The Rio Grande is scarcely less 
infallible than the Nile in its annual swell- 
ing and recession, and is at its highest when 
most needed. Rising so near the level of its 
low banks, the water is easily carried over the 
fields in earthen aqueducts (not ditches), from 
which, wherever tapped, the water flows down 
between the long rows of maize. Rich as they 
now are, these flats will never need manuring, 
for the water is laden with a rich argillaceous 
silt. I never saw water so thick ard soup-like; 
itis said to be the heaviest water on the conti- 
nent, not excepting that of the Mississippi.” 

A discovery of great importance was made 
by the observers of the Signal-Service Office, 
in November, 1872. From time immemorial 
the great November atmospheric wave, which 
breaks upon the coast of England, and is the 
precursor of the severe storms and gales of the 
European winter, has excited the attention of 
scientific men and of experienced seamen. 

Sir John Herschel and others supposed 
that it was confined to England and West- 
ern Europe, which it reached from the South 
Atlantic, and over which it rolled in contin- 
ued undulations from the last of October to 
January. But, on the 12th of November, a 
similar atmospheric wave began to break over 
the shores of the northwest coast, as shown 
by the weather-telegrams. By the evening of 
the 13th it had spread over most of the Pacific 
States and Territories, Utah, and Nevada, and 
at midnight was rushing through the passes 
of the Rocky Mountains. On Thursday, the 
14th, it descended upon the plains. On Friday 
morning it extended in unbroken magnitude 
from Oregon and Washington Territory, east- 
ward through the great trough or depression of 
the Rocky Mountain backbone in Idaho and 
Montana, and stretched thence to the Lower 
Missouri and Lower Mississippi Valleys and 
over the western shores of the Mexican Gulf. 
This discovery will enable meteorologists to an- 
ticipate, by many days, the approach of winter, 
as it advances from the Pacific coast eastward 
in the great current of westerly winds. It 
serves to clear up the old mystery of Ameri- 
can winter storms, showing that they origi- 
nate in the Rocky Mountains, upon whose 
cold and loftiest summits in Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, and Southern Wyoming, the vapor- 
laden air of this wave, coming from over the 
warm Pacific, is now seen to be condensed in 
the overwhelming snows of the forty - first 
parallel. As this vast aérial wave is probably, 
like the English wave, continued in successive 
undulations for two or three, months, it may 
assist in explaining the comparatively high 
temperature and light precipitation in winter 
along Puget’s Sound and eastward. 

We turn next to Mevico, from which, how- 
ever, we have but small record of either prog- 
ress or discovery. The altitude of Popo- 
catepetl, which, like most of the summits of 
the Mexican Cordilleras, has been variously 
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stated, has been ascertained, by a. careful | 
measurement by officers of the School of Engi- — 
neers in Mexico, to be 17,835 feet. Thisis 13 | 
feet more than Humboldt’s calculation, and — 
nearly 20 feet less than Oltmann’s, while Doll- 
fus, Sonntag, and Glennie, made it from 100 to _ 
160 feet higher. — | 
In the bulletin of the Société de Géographie 
for September, 1872, there is a very elaborate 
paper by M. A. de Morineau, on the civiliza- 
tion of Mexico at the commencement of the six. 
teenth century, in which, from authentic doc 
uments as well as from the ruins of their tem. 
ples, cities, and dwellings, the writer demon- 
strates that the civilization of the Aztecs, at 
that period, was nearly equal to that of the 
Chinese of the present day. A party of natt 
ralists visited and ascended, in 1871, the Cofre 
de Perote, a remarkable mountain on the route 
between Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico. 
Though not so high as some of the other peaks 
of Mexico, it is peculiar in not having a con 
cal summit; the top being in the form of 
colossal sarcophagus or chest, whence 
name, ‘‘ The Coffer of Perote.” The Mexicuns 
have a legend that Moctezuma, their great 
emperor and martyr, under the guidance o 
the Spirit of the Air, deposited his treasures 
in this gigantic coffer, and that they will re- 
main there till he comes again, in renewed 
goat to resume his sway over Mexico. The 
eight of the mountain, according to the meas- 
urement of Sefior Lerdo de Tejada, the present 
learned President of the Mexican Republic, is 
13,416 feet. These naturalists made it 14,050. 
feet, but their calculations, made from a ba- 
rometer at the commencement of a violent 
storm, were not trustworthy. | 
The geographical interest in the Central 
American States centres still in the possibility 
and practicability of an interoceanic canal. 
Captain Selfridge’s report, while it demon- 
strated the possibility of such a canal by way 
of the Atrato and Napipi Rivers, placed the — 
cost of its construction so high (not less than 
$125,000,000), though-his exploration is con- 
tinued on the Pacific side, that it seemed best to 
ascertain whether Honduras, Tehuantepec, or 
Nicaragua, did not offer equal facilities at amuch 
lower cost. Accordingly, Captain Hatfield was 
sent out with an exploring-party, by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, with orders to examine three 
routes above the Isthmus of Panama. Mean- 
time, on the petition of some members of the — 
New York Chamber of Commerce, the Presi- _ 
dent appointed, March 138, 1872, Brevet Major- 
General A. A. Humphreys, U. 8. A.; Prof. — 
Benjamin Peirce, U. 8. Coast Survey; and 
Captain Daniel Ammen, U. S. N., commis- 
sioners, ‘to examine and consider all surveys, — 
plans, proposals, or suggestions of routes of — 
communication, by canal or water communica- — 
tion, between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
across, over, or near the isthmus connecting | 
North and South America, which have already | 
been submitted, or which may hereafter be | 
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submitted to them, be submitted to the Presi- 
dent, during the pendency of their appoint- 
ment, or which may be referred to them by 
the President, and to report, in writing; their 
conclusions, and the result of such examina- 
tion to the President, with'their opinions as 
to the probable cost and practicability of such 
route or plan, and such other matters, in con- 
nection therewith, as they may think proper 
and pertinent.” These commissioners have 
not yet reported. 
In the West Indies the war between the 
ish Government and the insurgents has 
gone on languidly; emancipation has been de- 
creed in March, 1873, in Porto Rico; Santa 
Oruz (St. Croix) is becoming a desert in con- 
sequence of the cutting off of the forests, the 
rocess of desiccation and drought having 
reached seven miles from the shores, and 
creeping upward rapidly every year. The 
eho treaty of cession, by which Santo 
Domingo was to become a territory of the 
United States by purchase, having failed in the 
United States Senate, notwithstanding the 
urgency of the President and the favorable 
report of the commissioners, a private com- 
‘pany has been formed, which has purchased 
the Bay of Samana and the lands adjacent, 
with a view to their settlement and the event- 
ual control of the entire territory of Santo 
Domingo. 
published, giving very full accounts of the isl- 
and, its soil, climate, productions, inhabitants, 
nd history; of these, by far the most com- 
plete is Mr. Samuel Hazard’s “Santo Domingo, 
and Present, with a Glance at Hayti,” a 
very exhaustive work on the whole subject, 
and most admirably illustrated, with excellent 
maps. The mineral and vegetable kingdoms 
‘29 both exceedingly rich in their productions, 
the climate is not objectionable, and the terms 
of purchase not exorbitant; but the present 
population is about as worthless as it well can 
e, and_yet shows no symptoms of dying out. 
Il. Sourm Amerioa.—In the bulletin of the 
Société de Géographie for October, 1872, there 
1s a very full geographical description of New 
Andalusia, one of the states or provinces of 
Venezuela, by M. P. Saillard.. The country is 
fertile, well watered, and produces large crops 
of coffee, cacao, sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts, bana- 
nas, etc., for which there isa ready market. It 
has extensive salt-works, yielding salt of the 
very best quality, coal-mines, and mines of sil- 
ver and antimony; the rivers and sea-coast 
swarm with excellent fish, which form a con- 
siderable portion of the diet of the people. 
They have large flocks of sheep and goats, and 
some horses and cattle. But, with all these 
advantages, they have extensive marshes, pro- 
ducing malignant fevers; small-pox and yellow 
fever rage fearfully every year; and frequent 
hurricanes destroy their crops and dwellings. 
The country is in a state of anarchy, and there 
is No prospect of improvement. 
In Guiana, Mr. 0. B. Brown, whose descrip- 
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tion of the Great Kaieteur Water-fall was given 
in the AnNvat Oycotopzpra for 1870, traversed, 
between September, 1871, and March, 1872, 
the greater part of British Guiana, ascending 
and descending the Corentyn, Essequibo, Ber- 
bice, and Demerara Rivers. The result of these 
explorations will be to banish from the maps 
of that country henceforth the chains of moun- 
tains which have been found there. The 
water-shed has not a height of more than 600 
or 700 feet above the sea-level, and the highest 
hill is only 1,240 feet above the sea. Guiana, 
or, at least, the British and Dutch territories 
by that name, have been partially explored 
from the south, by a party from Para, Brazil, 
in search of gold-mines long ago opened by 


* Portuguese miners, and also in part for natu- 


ral history and artistic purposes. The party 
ascended the Amazons to Obydos, and then en- 
tered the Trombetas, which has its sources in 
the Tucumuraqua Sierras, which separate Bra- 
zil from the Guianas; they ascended that 
stream and one of its affluents to the mountains, 
and then cut their way through the jungle, 


climbed to the broad savannas, and, finally, to 


the summit of the highest peak of the Sierras, 
and surveyed the whole region of Southern 
Guiana. The mountains were not lofty, but on 
their southern side presented, except where 


some stream had forced a passage through 


them, an almost perpendicular wall-of basalt. 
There were abundant evidences of the presence 
of gold, but the country seemed absolutely 
without human inhabitants, and, while animal 
life abounded, the solitude of that vast region 
was so terrible that they could not endure it. 
The great empire of Brazil comprises a 
considerably larger territory than the whole 
of Europe; but much of its interior is yet 
unexplored, and inhabited only by scattered 
Indian tribes. M. Emmanuel Liais, a French: 
geographer, resident for thirteen years in the 
empire, published, near the close of 1872, an 
elaborate work on the “Climate, Geology, 
Fauna, and Botanic Geography, of Brazil,” 
accompanied by a carefully-constructed physi- 
cal map of the eastern half of the empire. 
this map are laid down, with great minute- 
ness of detail, the various spurs, ranges, and. 
chains of mountains, which traverse the south- 
eastern portion of the empire, as well as the 
scores of navigableand non-navigable streams, 
affluents, and tributaries of the Amazons, the 
Parana, the San Francisco, and the half-dozen 
smaller but considerable rivers which dis- 
charge their waters into the Atlantic below 
12° south latitude. In connection with these 
researches into the physical geography of the 
empire, we may notice that Sefior Glaziou, 
the director of the imperial parks at Rio de 
Janeiro, has been making observations on 
the height of the Brazilian mountains, and 
has ascertained that Mount Itatiaiossu, or, 
as he prefers to call it, Mount Itatiaia, 
8,899 feet above the sea-level, is the loftiest 
summit in the empire. It is situated in latitude 
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20° south, in the province of Minas Geraes, 
near the source of one of the smaller affluents 
of the San Francisco River. In conjunction 
with the Bolivian Government, the Brazilian 
Emperor has taken measures to overcome the 
difficulties which have hitherto prevented the 
navigation of the upper waters of the Madeira 
River. This noble stream, one of the largest 
tributaries of the Amazons, has its sources and 
a long stretch of navigable waters in the in- 
terior of Bolivia; but free navigation with the 
Atlantic is prevented by a series of rapids and 
cataracts nearly 230 miles in length, midway 
in its course. These obstructions will be 
obviated by a railway connecting the lower 
course of the river with the navigable waters 


above the rapids. The contract for the build- . 


ing of this railway has been taken by Colonel 
G. E. Church, an English engineer, who is con- 
structing it as rapidly as possible. It is said 


that its completion will bring two millions of. 


people, now separated from Europe and the 
United States by the long passage o7a the An- 
des, and Cape Horn, or the Panama Railroad, 
within easy and speedy communication with 
both countries, greatly to the advantage of 
commerce. 


The Argentine Republic, under the able ad- 


ministration of President Sarmiento, is making 
rapid progress in material and intellectual de- 
velopment. Its population in 1872 was about 
2,100,000. Its imports in 1870, $50,290,000, 


and its exports, $28,980,000. At the end of, 


1872, there were 1,188 miles of railway com- 
pleted, and grants for 1,200 miles more to be 
completed by 1877, under a state guarantee 
of 7 per cent. 


1,450 more in course of construction. The 
public schools were increasing in number and 
in efficiency. 

In Paraguay, the details of the treaty of 
peace with the allied powers not having been 
confirmed, the Argentine Confederation, one 
of these powers, has seized and occupied the 
province of Gran Chaco, lying along the west 
bank of the Paraguay River, and it will hence- 
forth form a part of the Confederation. 

In Chili a new volcano has become active 


in Araucania, between the volcanoes of Villa-. 


rica and Llaima. Dr. Peter Mller, a Chilian 
physicist, gives its name as Lhagnell. The half- 
crazy Frenchman, who has for some years 
claimed to be the Emperor of Araucania, with 


the title of Orélie I., was in July, 1872, reported . 


as being in France (where just now both kings 


and emperors are at a discount), endeavoring 


to obtain the recognition of his claims. 

In Bolivia, notwithstanding some political 
disorders, the opening of the country to com- 
merce by the new railway around the rapids 
and cataracts of the Madeira River will un- 
doubtedly greatly facilitate the development 
of the country. The export of the gum caou- 
tchouc, or India-rubber, from the valley of the 
Amazons, is stated to have been 5,760 tons, 
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At the same date there were. 
3,200 miles of telegraph-lines in-operation, and. 


- and ascertained that its height was 19,827 feet. 


_cal societies, and government exploring expe 


and Colonel Church predicts that it will be 
doubled when the vast groves of rubber-tre¢ 
in Northern Bolivia become accessible, 
In Peru, the Peruvian Hydrographic Con 
mission of the Amazons have ascertained wit 
great accuracy the latitude and longitude, a 
in most cases the altitude, of about sixty poin 
on the upper Amazons. We have room fe 
but a few of the most important: Jgu 
tos: on the Amazons, lat. 3° 44’ 15" S.; lon 
73° 07' 84" W. from Greenwich. Mouth of t 
Ucayali River: lat. 4° 30' 00" 8.; long. 78° 0 
00" W. from Greenwich. Mouth of the Rive 
Tambo: lat. 10° 41' 00" 8.; long. 78° 14’ 0 
W. of Greenwich. Moyobamba: lat. 6° 02/ 1 
S.; long. 76° 54’ 20" W. of Greenwich. Eleva 
tion above sea-level, 3,044.5 feet. Lamud: la 
6° 05' 38" S.; long. 77° 51' 06" W. of Green 
wich. Height above sea-level, 7,529.6 feet. 
In Eeuador, recent measurements of the 
highest of well-known peaks in the Ecuad ori 
an Andes confirm the belief that from som 
cause the height of these mountains is dimin 
ishing. Quito was found by La Condamine ij 
1745 to be 9,596 feet above the sea; by Hur 
boldt in 1803, 9,570 ft.; by Boussingault ir 
1831, 9,567 ft.; by Orton in 1867, 9,520 ft. 
and by Reiss and Stiibel in 1871 (after thi 
great earthquake), only 9,356 ft. Panecillo, ae: 
cording to Humboldt, was 10,244 ft.; accord-— 
ing to Orton, 10,101; according to Reiss ané 
Stibel, 10,006. Pichincha, according to Hum- 
boldt, was 15,922 ft. high; according to Orton, 
15,827, and according to Reiss and Stiibel, only 
15,704. The crater of Pichincha, according to 
Wisse and Moreno, was 13,600 ft. above the sea- 
level; according to Orton, 18,300; according 
to Reiss and Stiibel, 18,175 ft. The crater of 
Antisana has sunk 165 feet in 64 years. The 
uniformity of these diminished altitudes in all 
the best-known summits forbids the idea that 
they can be due.to any inaccuracy of measure 
ment either in the earlier or later observers. _ 
Reiss and Stibel give the height of the three 
peaks of Cotacachi as: N. W. peak, 16,291 ft.; 
S. E. peak, 16,272 ft.; N. peak, 15,842 ft. 
Late in 1872, Dr. Reiss ascended Cotopaxi, 


Father Wolf, a geologist of Ecuador, has 
been reporting to the Government on the fos- 
sils of the Manobi. coast, in the neighborhood 
of the Rio Bamba. The oldest of the voleani¢ 
beds is entirely covered with bones of various 
mammifers. Here are found the bones of nu- 
merous mastodons; of a fossil horse which 
seems to have existed’ in great numbers in 
antediluvian times; of bears, etc., etc. = 

IV.. Evropr.—Though the starting-point of 
numerous geographical expeditions, and ac j 
tively engaged through its numerous geographi- | 
ditions, the geography of Europe itself seems” | 
to have been somewhat neglected the past — 
year. The Admiralty surveys have been main- ~ 
tained, topographical and geodetic explora- — 
tions and measurements ordered; a consider- | 
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‘able number of new maps, some of them of 
eat beauty, issued; further efforts made to 
establish, definitely and conclusively, the actual 
meridian of Paris; an extension of the are of 
meridian into Algeria and to Iceland proposed ; 
further discoveries made as to the elevation of 
some of the sea-shores, and the depression of 
others, and the census of several of the Euro- 
ean states completed and published. It has 
been ascertained that the Swiss glaciers cover 
209,609 hectares (in round numbers 500,000 
acres), or more than half the whole area of 
the Swiss cantons. About half of these gla- 
ciers belong to the basin of the Rhone; 75,050 
hectares feed the waters of the Rhine, 18,251 
hectares the Danube or one of its affluents, and 
12,581 the Po. The German census of Decem- 
per 1, 1871, is just published. The population 
of Prussia is 24,642,386, of whom 12,051,232 
are males, and 12,490,776 females; an increase 
of about 2.8 per cent. since 1867. The increase 
of population in Baden had been only 1.84 per 
‘cent. Bavaria had increased only .53 per cent. 
Mannheim, in Baden, had 39,614 inhabitants, 
arlsruhe, 86,622. A new tunnel through the 
‘$t. Gothard Mountain, in the Alps, has been 
commenced—the St. Gothard Railway Com- 
pany being rivals of the proprietors of the 
Mont Cenis line. It is to be nine miles and a 
little more in length, to be finished in eight 
years or less, and to cost $10,000,000. Ex- 
tensive excavations have been made in Rome, 
“under the direction of the Italian Govern- 
“ment, and an English Archwological Society, 
‘and have resulted in interesting archeologi- 
‘eal discoveries, and in throwing doubt and 
distrust on legends heretofore confidently 
believed; especially that of the Mamertine 
_ prisons having been the last place of impris- 
onment of the apostles Peter and Paul prior 
to their martyrdom. Excavations have also 
been made in Athens, with very interesting 
results. It is found that ancient Athens was 
Not less than fifty feet below the modern city. 
_ Y. Asta.—The geographical discoveries and 
explorations in Asia, in 1872, are of three 
Glasses: the results.of travel not undertaken 
for distinctly geographical purposes, but of 
_. great interest from their incidental relations 
‘to geography; the results of military or engi- 
neering expeditions, some of them preceded by 
explorers who collected geographical informa- 
tion either for present or future military and 
commercial purposes; and explorations in the 
interests of biblical, historical, or other archso- 
logical investigations. To the first class be- 
long the late W. H. Seward’s “ Travels 
Around the World,” which, though undertak- 
en as a pleasure-trip, were full of geographi- 
cal as well as political and national interest. 
His long career as a Senator, and his eight 
years’ service as Secretary of State, and pre- 
‘mier of the national Cabinet, had given him a 
wider reputation among Oriental nations than 
that possessed by any American citizen then 
living; and, though holding no diplomatic ap- 


Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. 
not permit us to go into detail in regard to 
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pointment, and affecting to be nothing more than 
a private citizen, he was everywhere received 


with honors such as had never fallen to the 


lot of any foreigner, and such as had in 
many instances been previously withheld from 
the highest potentates.. His reception in pub- 
lic by the Mikado or Tenno, of Japan, was the 
first instance, in many centuries, in which the 
profound mystery of the imperial court had 


-been penetrated, and it paved the way for a 


change which seems to be as beneficent as it 
is extraordinary. In China, also, his dignified 
and statesmanlike intercourse with the highest 
official personages of the Imperial Government 
was alike honorable to himself and beneficial 
to the country of which he was an unofficial 
representative. Gifted with remarkable powers 
of observation, and the ability to utilize them, 
Mr. Seward’s notes of the countries through 
which he passed, in his extended tour, are re- 
plete with interest in regard to the ethnology, 
habits, customs, manners, agriculture, com- 
merce, and artistic advancement of these va- 
rious peoples. The vast wealth and gorgeous 
display of some of the Indian princes and ma- 
harajas who entertained Mr. Seward and his 
party make the stories of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments” seem simple verities. To 
the second class belong the numerous expedi- 
tions sent by the Russian Government into 
the khanate of Khiva, various portions of 
Soongaria, the Pamir Steppe, Mantchooria, 
Saghalien, Corea, and elsewhere, with a view 
to extend its commerce and its conquests 
over the wild nomadic tribes of Central Asia; 
the exploring parties sent out mainly for com- 
mercial purposes by the British Government, 
from India, to penetrate the regions on both 
sides of the Himalayas, and to traverse, as 
far as possible, Thibet and Western China; and 
the expeditions of other powers, or of mis- 
sionary explorers, through Siam, Cochin China, 
Our space does 


any of these expeditions, and perhaps not to 
mention the names of all; but a few words 
concerning the more prominent must suffice. 
M. Matusoffsky, in 1870-"71, made a journey 
from the frontiers of Western Siberia to Khobdo 
and Uliasutai, and thence to the north, to the 
sources of the Yenissei and to Minusinsk, con- 
tributing largely to our knowledge of a region 
hitherto almost unexplored. He ascertained 
that the position of Khobdo, on Klaproth’s 
map, was seventy-four miles west of its true 
position, and that Lake Ike-Aral and some 
of the mountains were in wrong positions. 
M. Schepeleff explored the district of Kuldja, 
in Toorkistan, or Soongaria, in 1871-’72, giving 
valuable details concerning its geographical 
position, tribes, population, etc., and crossed 
the Moodjart Pass in the Thian-Shan, within 


‘the limits of Kashgar. M. Fedchenko, another 


Russian officer, in the summer of 1871, pene- 
trated to the northern part of the Pamir Steppe, 
crossing the Cheptyk Pass, 12,000 feet above 
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the sea-level, with peaks on either side rising 
to a height of 18,000 or 19,000 feet, with im- 
mense glaciers, carrying lateral moraines be- 
tween them. The journey was perilous in the 
extreme, and, from political causes, he was 
unable to penetrate farther than the Terek 
Dawan Pass. M. Keiftsoff, another Russian 
officer, penetrated to the court of the Khan of 
Khokan, and succeeded in persuading him to 
permit the taking of photographs of scenery, 
ruins, and even portraits of the members of 
the Khan’s own family. .A party of Russian 
travellers, under Government protection and 
the auspices of the Imperial Geographical So- 
ciety of St. Petersburg, explored, in 1871-’72, 
the upper valley of the Yellow River, of China 
and Mongolia. After passing through Kalgan 
they crossed the desert of Gobi, entered the 
mountains of Suma Khodo, 80 miles northwest 
of Kuku-Khoto, visited the country of the 
Urutes, the Ordos, and the Alaschan, in South- 
east Mangolia, and then, returning to Peking 
for supplies of money and provisions, set out 
again in the hope of penetrating to Kuku-nor. 
The Archimandrite Palladius, whose journey 
through Mantchooria was spoken of in the 
AnnuaL Oyotopapia for 1871, returned to 
Peking. by sea after completing his researches. 
An English explorer, Mr. Thomas Adkins, 
British consul at New Chwang, China, also 
visited, in 1872, Mantchooria, traversing it 
from the city of Kirin to Ningoota and other 
places east of the Soongaree River, and de- 
scribes with great minuteness the geography 
and scenery of Northern Mantchooria. Two 
English officers, Sir Frederick Goldsmid and 
Major St. John, R. E., have been exploring the 
contested Perso-Afghan frontier from Kerman 
to Seistén, about the delta of the Helmund 
River, and were joined at Seistan by Colonel 
Pollock and Dr. Bellew, who had travelled 
from Oandahar to Seistén along the banks of 
the Helmund by anew route. The party sub- 
sequently ascertained the true meridian of Te- 
heran to be 51° 24’ 5" east from Greenwich. 
Major Montgomerie, who has been so long con- 
nected with the surveys of the Himalayas, 
reports having sent out a third native ex- 
plorer, whom he names, from his rank, “the 
Havildar,” who passed. with his instruments 
from Peshawur to Badakshan, observing for 
latitude in the Swat, Punjkora, and Chitral 
Valleys, and recording his observations so as 
to form, with the previous observations of the 
Pundit and the Mirza, a complete survey as far 
as Badakshin. He intended to go on from 
Badakshan to Khokan by way of Darw4z and 
Karategin, but the political disturbances made 
‘it impossible. As it was, his life was in great 
peril, from the murderers of Mr. Hayward. 
Dr. John Anderson, who accompanied Major 
Sladen from Mandelay, the capital of Burmah, 
‘to Western Yunnan, the southwestern prov- 
ince of China, has published an exhaustive and 
very interesting account of that expedition, 
adding much to our knowledge of this previ- 
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industries. The altitude of the Japanese vol 


ing reénforcements, 


on. 
-of the Humboldt fund to explore the region 
Khartum in November 1, 1868, he attached 


out for the Bahr-el-Ghazal, a tributary of the 


the end of January, and coming to the Niam- 
‘Niam he found them a very original people, 
-with their hair let down to their waists, great 


short in proportion to the body. They sharpen | 
their canines to a point as an instrument of 


food; of cultivation they do little. 


ously little-known region. Captain T. Blakis. 
ton, R..A., made in the autumn of 1871 a yer 
thorough exploration of the Japanese islam 
of Yesso, at the instance of the Japanese Goy 
ernment. He learned much of the Ainos, tl 
hairy aborigines of the island, and gives a 


interesting account of its fisheries and othe 


cano Fusiyama has been fixed at 13,080 feet, 

The archeological explorations now in prog 
ress in Palestine, on both sides of the Jordaz 
those on the site of ancient Troy, as well ; 
those at Ephesus, are deeply interesting, an 
promise to proye still more so in the future 
but in the strictest sense they belong rath 
to archeology than to geography. ee 

VI. Arrica.—Our notices of geographica 
exploration in Africa must necessarily be con 
fined to three points: the explorations for thi 
sources of the Nile; the gold and diamon 
region between the Limpopo and Zambezi; an¢ 
the explorations in Morocco and Northwester 
Africa. Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition, unde 
the auspices of the Khédive, seems to mak 
but slow progress. It was when last hearé 
from, in October, 1871, at Gondokoro and it 
vicinity, about lat. 40° 30' N., where it wa: 
likely to be detained for some months, cutting 
a canal through the dense growth of water- 
plants which obstructed navigation, and await- 
Meantime from othe! 
directions the march of exploration was going 
Dr. George Schweinfurth, the ablest ot 
the German African explorers, after spending 
some years in the exploration of Nubia and 
the Blue Nile, was sent in 1868 by the trustees 
from Khartum to Gondokoro. Arriving 
himself to the caravan of an ivory-trader 
named Ghattas, and on June 5, 1869, they set 


Bahr-el-Arab. Twenty-two days later they 
reached Meshera, at the head of navigation” 
just beyond the Djira, which became Dr, 
Schweinfurth’s headquarters. This town be- 
longs to the Dinka, a tribe which contrasts 
strongly with the tribes farther south and 
west. These he visited in 1870; setting out at 


eyes far apart, and noses as broad as they are 
long; height middling, the legs being rather . 
warfare as well as for service in their cannibal 
repasts. Hunting and fishing furnish them _ 
The Mon- — 
buttu live south of the Niam-Niam, beginning 
at 4° N., on the further side of the Welle. 
This river is supposed by Sehweinfurth to flow 
into Lake Tchad. They are even greater cap-_ 
nibals than their neighbors, and physically * 
and socially are a more striking people. Still — 
farther south are the Akka, a nation of dwarfs, 


one of whom Schweinfurth nearly succeeded in 
bringing back with him. In 1870 a second visit 
was made to the Niam-Niam, when, Decem- 
_ ber Ist, a fire destroyed the depot of Ghattas, 
including most of Schweinfurth’s precious col- 
lections. At the same time the traders met 
with a repulse, and retreat became necessary. 
$ix months were still spent in the valley of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and were used in making 
excursions to the west among tribes that have 
been terribly reduced by the slave-trade. 
Inthe Annvat OCyotopzpra for 1871 it was 
stated that an American newspaper (the New 
York Herald) had sent one of its correspond- 
ents to find and relieve Dr. Livingstone. The 
_ report, at first doubted, proved to be true, and 
in May, 1872, news was received from Zanzibar 
that the correspondent, Henry M. Stanley, at 
"the head of a considerable expedition fitted out 


from Zanzibar and Bangamoyo, had joined 
- remained with him about four months, ascend- 
ing the Tanganyika to its northern extremity, 
and was subsequently accompanied by Dr. 
Livingstone on his return journey as far as 
‘Unyanyembe. In August, 1872, Mr. Stanley 
-. reached Paris, and soon after England; was re- 
ceived by the British Association for the Ad- 
-vancement of Science, and subsequently by the 
_ Royal Geographical Society. He arrived in 
New York, in November, 1872, where he was 
received with abundant honors, and late in De- 
_ eember published his narrative, ‘‘ How I found 
_ Livingstone.” While all credit is due to Mr. 
_ Stanley for his energy and enterprise in carry- 
- ing out the orders of his principal, Mr. J. G. 
_ Bennett, and for his zealous and perilous ex- 
_ pedition into the interior of Africa, we fail to 
_ see that he has made any positive additions to 
_ our geographical knowledge, or that he had 
had the training or culture which would enable 
him todoso. That he found Dr. Livingstone, 
and rendered him material aid in the way of 
supplies, was an indirect service to the cause 
_ of science, and is worthy of commendation ; 
but Mr. Stanley, obviously, was not qualified 
_ to discuss the topics of African discovery with 
the able geographers of Great Britain and the 
Continent. Dr. Livingstone’s discoveries dur- 
ing the past five or six years may be briefly 
summed up thus: He has ascertained that 
Lake Tanganyika is not one of the sources of 
the Nile. He has discovered five lakes, west, 
southwest, and south of Tanganyika, namely, 
Lake Bangweolo, between latitude 11° and 12° 
south; Lake Moero, latitude 8° south; Lake 
Kamolondo, latitude 6° south, and longitude 
25° 30’ east from Greenwich; and Lake Lin- 
coln, or Shebugo, on the same latitude, but 
about 23° 40’ east longitude; and, finally, an 
unknown lake, which he had not visited, but 
had twice approached within fifty or sixty 
miles. This lake lies in latitude 1° 30’ to 2° 
40’ south, and between 25° and 26° east longi- 
tude from Greenwich, and is probably the lake 
described by Pisggia. These five lakes, so far 
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as Dr. Livingstone has been able to trace, are 
connected by the branches of ariver, which he 
names the Lualaba, or in its farthest extension 
(to Lake Bangweolo) the Luapula. The east- 
ernmost branch or fork of this stream he 
names Webb’s Lualaba, the central, Bartle 
Frere’s Lualaba, and the western, Young’s 
Lualaba. These streams he believes to be con- 
nected, either through the Albert Nyanza or 
by some more direct connection, with the 
sources of thé Nile; but, as Dr. Petermann 
has shown with great ability and clearness, the 
probabilities are much stronger that they will 
prove to be affluents and sources of the Congo 
or Zaire, and to flow westward. Lake Bang- 
weolo is 4,000 feet above the sea-level. The 
German geographers have sent out an expedi- 
tion under the leadership of Dr. Giissfield, 
amply provided to explore the country west of 
this chain of lakes, and ascertain their connec- 
tion with the Congo, going by way of the Lo- 
ango coast. Gerhard Rohlfs is also on his way 
to this region, by way of Lake Tchad; and an 
English Livingstone-Congo expedition, under 
command of Lieutenant Grandy, had reached 
Sierra Leone, where their men were to be en- 
gaged, December 14, 1872, and on the 27th of 
December set out for the south coast. The 
party consisted of about twenty-five men. 
Karl Mauch, the South-African explorer, has 
been making explorations in the region of 
Southeastern Africa lying between the Limpo- 
po and the Zambezi, and believes that he has 
found, in latitude 20° 15’ south and longitude 
26° 30 east, the site of the ancient Ophir and 
the ruins of the Queen: of Sheba’s palace, 
and of a temple built by her in imitation of 
that of Solomon. He urges strong reasons for 
his opinion.—Woroeco was very carefully ex- 
plored by French geographers in 1871 and 
1872, its climate, productions, coast-lines, and 
mountains described, and its people and rulers 
portrayed. The course of the cholera, which 
in 1868 followed in the wake of the grand 
progress of the Sultan through his empire, has 
been mapped out, and its ravages described. 
The same zealous geographers have explored 
very thoroughly the island of Madagascar, 
Alfred de Grandidier, who has spent several 
years in the study of the geography and eth- 
nology of the island, states the population at a 
little more than 4,000,000. Of these, about 
1,060,000 are Hovas, the dominant race, sup- 
posed to be of Malay origin. The Betsileos, 
their allies, numbering about 600,000, are of 
mixed race. The Malagasses, who occupy the 
eastern part of the island, are composed of six 
or seyen tribes, apparently of Kaffre origin, 
and number about 2,000,000. There are, be- 
sides, three or four smaller tribes, numbering 
in all about 500,000, and possibly of similar 
origin. Three-fourths of the whole are nomi- 
nally Christian, the Queen and the ruling race 
being avowedly so. The island is fertile, and 
the northeastern half is remarkable for the 
beauty of its scenery. 
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GEORGIA. After the inauguration of 
James Milton Smith, the new Democratic Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, chosen by a special election 
to succeed Bullock, the Legislature remained 
in session a few days, and then adjourned to 
the 17th of July. The most important busi- 
ness of the adjourned session was to receive 
and act upon the reports of the several in- 
vestigating committees appointed in the win- 
ter. First came the report of the committee 
appointed to ‘ascertain and report the num- 
ber of bonds and indorsements which had 
been issued and put into circulation by Rufus 
B. Bullock, late Governor; the aggregate 
amount thereof, by whom the same were sold, 
the amount of money paid therefor, the times 
when and the persons to whom such pay- 
ments were made, and all other facts con- 
nected with the history of said bonds.” It 
covered 200 printed pages, and gave a com- 
plete history of the issuing, negotiating, and 
indorsing of bonds by the State authorities. 
a amount of the bonds was stated as fol- 
OWS: : 
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When issued. | When due. Amount, 
SO4t-and 1860) 503 iS seen 1871032. doce tee $154,500 
TRAP and: 1852.00.02 ..65005 .(ASIRS ceeeewmnnee 750,000 
1892 and AS. ees oa IST2.. cose aeaneee 187,000 
1844 and 1848......5..%...; 1974.57.35 Rie 251,000 
ABHG. vas i cds Cre widen x haldalee 19781322 wcaeenaee 100,000 
515 RRR RS RR en SE poy eee 200,000 
grav pee CAP inter te APR SAA 1880... 2scce scanners 200,000 
IGGL tases cee eaeee F881; doxceesieaee 100,000 
RGD, Cot can succes eeeeeu nce Boo i AONE A 5 8,764,000 
ABGis see sateen seek eee IST Ose ace aa 165,000 

Sokebr ae togesd Oikub owes s IBSSsie Ae esse 263,000 
DBO <:60 vinweb et kver east ewer 1890 and 1884....| 6,380,000 
Grand total of State bonds]................. $12.464,500 


INDORSED BONDS, INDORSED SINCE JULY, 1868. 


To Brunswick & Albany Railroad............ $3,300,000 
Bainbridge, Cuthbert & Columbus Railroad... 600,000 
Macon & Brunswick Railroad................ 690,000 
CHETOROG AAMLOAG co o05p.. canw cass seeeee singin 300,000 
Cartersville & Van Wert Railroad............ 275,000 
South Georgia & Florida Railroad........... 464,000 
Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad............ 194,000 

Grand total indorsed bonds............. $5,733,000 

Grand total State bonds................ 12,450,000 


Grand total State bonds and indorsed bonds. .$18,188,000 

The following is a summary of the impor- 
tant statements of the committee concerning 
these bonds: The Alabama & Chattanooga 
Railroad bonds to the amount of $194,000 
were indorsed by Bullock. Thirty bonds sold 
at from 90 to 941 cents, and 164 were hypoth- 
ecated to New York Warehouse Company 
for $100,000 by the railroad company. The 
committee recognize these bonds as’ good. 
The Bainbridge, Cuthbert & Columbus Rail- 
road issued $600,000 of bonds, of which $240,- 
000 were indorsed by Bullock without the 
signature of the Secretary of State, who was to 
sign them when twenty miles were done. Fifty 
miles were graded, but none ironed, These 
bonds are void. The Brunswick & Albany 
Railroad had $3,300,000 indorsed bonds, and 
$1,880,000 gold State bonds. The road cost 
$20,000 per mile. The road was in operation 65 
milesin 1863, Theindorsements were given in 


‘raise money on temporarily. Three million” 


- bonds, $100,000 on State Road bonds, $609,-— 


every case before the lawful amount of road 
was completed. Bonds were isstied fifteen or 
twenty miles in advance. There was no in- 
vestment of private parties in the road. er. 
tificates were prepared in blank by the en 
gineer and filled at pleasure. All of the bonds 
were indgrsed by Governor Bullock without 
date. Some 1,680 bonds were signed by Frost 
after he ceased to be president of the road. 
For $1,125,000 of the bonds there is no roa 
to show. There are $3,000,000 of debt agains 
the road. The committee decides the whole 
of these bonds invalid. The Macon & Bruns- 
wick road has had $2,550,000 bonds indorsed, 
of which $2,100,000 were under the present 
constitution, for which there is an eguivalent 
of private investment, but not for the $450,000, 
The committee makes no recommendation, 
These bonds brought from sixty cents to par, 
The Cartersville & Van Wert Railroad has two 
sets of indorsed bonds for the same miles, 
$275,000 in one batch and $300,000 in the 
other, both out. The testimony shows that 
the road was not built when the bonds were 
indorsed. The committee report these bonds 
void. a 

Two million currency bonds were issued to 


gold bonds were afterward issued to pay the 
money. Only a portion of the currency bonds 
were surrendered, and those were used by 
Mr. H. I. Kimball, the agent of the State, in 
negotiating the substitution, to borrow money 
on. The State got none of the money. The 
committee report these bonds as of no force. — 
The gold bonds were $3,000,000. Kimball 
got $250,000 for the opera-house; James 
$100,000 for the Executive mansion; Henry 
Clews had $102,000 unsold; $300,000 have © 
been returned to the Treasury, and $2,-— 
598,000 were sold and hypothecated. Of this 
last sum Clews sold $1,650,000, and Kim- 
ball manipulated the rest. Clews got $1,432,-— 
250 for his bonds, and paid $370,000 on old 


192.78 on drafts and notes of Bullock and Foster 
Blodgett, on account of State Road, $198,700 — 
to the National Bank, and $254,000 for ex- 
penses and fees. The money paid on Bullock’s” 
and Blodgett’s drafts was misappropriated, and — 
Clews did not get the gold bonds as collateral 
security but for sale. The money raised by 
Kimball on these bonds cannot be estimated. — 
The committee recommends all these gold — 
bonds to be paid, as Bullock was not restricted — 
by law as to their issue. The gold bonds held 
by Clews are illegally in his hands, in the 
opinion of the committee, 

The South Georgia & Florida Railroad 
$464,000 bonds are declared properly in- 
dorsed. ‘ 

The State Road mortgage bonds, to the sum _ 
of $614,000, issued by Ex-Governor Jenkins 
and used by Bullock, are valid. 

With the report the committee submitted 
bills to the following effect: A 


. 

- To declare the indorsement of the bonds of 
the Brunswick & Albany Railroad null and 
-yoid, and to prohibit the Governor, Treasurer, 

or any officer of the State, from paying the 
interest or principal, or in any way recognize 
the validity of said indorsement; to declare 
‘null and void, and unconstitutional, the issue 
of the State gold bonds in aid of the Bruns- 
wick & Albany Railroad Company under act 
of October 17, 1870, and to prohibit the Goy- 

_ernor of Georgia, the Treasurer, or any other 

officer of the State, from paying principal 

or interest on the same; to declare the in- 

y nent of the bonds of the Cartersville & 

‘Van Wert Railroad Company and the Chero- 


prohibit the Governor, Treasurer, or any other 
officer of the State, from paying the interest 
yr principal, or in any way recognizing the va- 
ty of said indorsement; to declare the in- 
sement’ of the bonds of the Bainbridge, 
thbert & Columbus Railroad Company null 
-yoid, and to prohibit the Governor, Treas- 
r, or any other officer of the State, from 
ing the interest or principal, or in any 
e recognizing the validity of said indorse- 
nt; to declare null and void certain quar- 
rly gold bonds, issued in 1870, and to pro- 
it the Governor, Treasurer, or any other 
ser, from paying the interest or principal 
am (These were 100 held by Henry 
ws. 
Resolutions were also submitted as follows: 
ecognizing the quarterly gold bonds issued 
ler act of September 15, 1870, to be good 
valid; that the bonds hypothecated be re- 
med by the payment of the money bor- 
red, with lawful interest; that the indorse- 
“ment of the bonds of the South Georgia & 
- Florida Railroad was made in compliance with 
ww, and therefore valid; that the indorsement 
the bonds of the Alabama & Chattanooga 
road is valid and binding; that the cur- 
ey bonds issued in August, 1870, having 
n cancelled by the gold bonds, are not 
ding, and prohibiting the Governor, Treas- 
er, or any other officer of the State, from 
‘paying interest or principal, or in any way 
‘recognizing their validity. 

_ The bills invalidating the indorsement of the 
State on the bonds of the Brunswick & Albany, 
the Cartersville & Van Wert & Cherokee, and 
the Bainbridge, Cuthbert & Columbus Rail- 
road Companies, were passed with very little 
opposition. Resolutions were adopted recog- 
nizing the validity of the State indorsement on 
the bonds of the Macon & New Brunswick, 
and the South Georgia & Florida roads. The 
act declaring certain gold bonds null and void 
was passed in the following terms: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of esenta- 
tives, That the quarterly gold bonds, issued by the 
State, under act of September 15, 1870, and now held 
by Henry Clews & Co., of New York, and numbered 
as follows, to wit: 1825, 1826, 2591 to 2600, both in- 
elusive, 1771 to 1774, both inclusive, 1741, 1633, 1629, 
1630, 1010, 797, 798, 2501 to 2575, both inclusive, 
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‘been cancelled by t 


se Railroad Company null and void, and to | 
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1791, 1792, 1811, and 1840, are hereby declared void 
and of no binding force against the State of Georgia. 

The resolution recognizing the validity of 
the other gold bonds issued under the act of 
September 15, 1870, and ordering their prompt 
redemption, passed. The resolution relating 
to currency bonds was adopted, as follows: 


Fesolved, That the currency bonds issued under 
act of August, 1870, for temporary purposes, have 
he issue of gold bonds for the 
purposes of the-original issue, and it is hereby de- 
clared that said currency bonds are not binding upon 
the State, and the Governor, Treasurer, or any other 
officer of the State are hereby prohibited from paying 
the principal or interest, or any part. thereof, or in 
any manner recognizing the validity of said bonds. 


The following was also adopted by way of 
amendment to the resolution : 


Whereas, J. Boorman, Johnson & Co., of New 
York, and A. G. Johns, of Brooklyn, hold certain 
currency bonds of the State, which they allege were 
hypothecated with them by H. I. Kimball, as the 
State’s agent; and— 

Whereas, It is claimed by said stockholders that, if 
allowed to make further proof, they will be able to 
show that the funds, loaned upon such hypotheca- 
tion, were received and used by the State ; and— 

hereas, It is the purpose of this General Assem- 
bly to meet and discharge all demands against the 
State for sums of which she has received the benefit, 
and to give to parties holding such demands the 
largest opportunity to establish the character of their 
claims: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That said holders of currency bonds 
may have reduced to writing, and sworn to before 
Thomas L. Snead, of New York, such statements as 
they may see proper to submit, touching the hy- 
pothecation of said bonds, and the fact that the State 
received the benefit of the money borrowed on said 
Byron: The testimony shall be in the form 
of question and answer. The said Thomas L. Snead, 
as commissioner to take such testimony as aforesaid, 
shall transmit the same taken to the Governor, 
whose duty it shall be to lay the same, together with 
the report of the Bond Committee for the currency 
bonds, before the next General Assembly. 


The proposition to declare the indorsement of 
the bonds of the Alabama & Chattanooga Rail- 
road Company-valid met with much opposition, 
and a substitute declaring them null and void, 
and prohibiting the payment of principal or in- 
terest, was adopted in the House. This failed, 
however, in the Senate, and no final action was 
taken on the subject. A resolution was also 
adopted by the House, providing for an amend- 
ment of the constitution in the following terms: 

The General Assembly shall have no power to ree- 
ognize as legal, or make pte tee by law for the 

ayment of the illegal and fraudulent indorsement 
of the bonds of various railroad companies, and other 
bonds mentioned in the several acts of the Legisla- 
ture passed at the July and August session of 1872, 
declaring the State’s non-liability, upon the same, 

After this act shall have been passed by two-thirds, 
by successive Legislatures, as by the constitution 

rovided, it shall be the duty of the Governor, by 

is official proclamation, to make provision for sub- 
mitting the amendment to the qualified voters of this 
State, for final ratification or rejection, at the next 
general election occurring more than sixty days after 
passing by two-thirds the second time as aforesaid. 


This, too, failed to pass the Senate. 
The committee appointed to investigate the 
management of the Atlantic & Western Rail- 
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road, under the State authorities, rendered two 
reports. The majority declared that during 
the sixteen months from August, 1868, to De- 
cember, 1869, while Mr. Hulbert was super- 
intendent, the receipts of the road amounted 
to $1,716,206.47, of which $346,000 was paid 
over to the State Treasury; and that during 
the twelve months from January to December, 
1870, when Foster Blodgett was superintend- 
ent, the receipts were $1,464,737.01, of which 
only $45,000 was paid over, while debts were 
contracted to the amount of $600,000, in ad- 
dition to various unascertained claims. It 
was said that in many cases money was drawn 
to pay the same claim more than once, and 
that, in many more instances, claims were 
paid which were exorbitant or fraudulent. 
Many unnecessary persons were employed in 
the service of the road, and wholly uncalled- 
for expenditures incurred. It is declared that 
the loss by mismanagement and fraud, under 
Mr. Blodgett, was not less than $1,000,000. 
The committee appointed to investigate the 
lease of the road also made its report, which 
provoked considerable discussion. The sub- 
ject was finally disposed of by the adoption 
of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the investigation of the special 
committee, raised for the purpose of investigating 
and passing upon the fairness or unfairness of the 
lease of the Western & Atlantic Railroad, have failed 
to disclose evidence sufficient to support the charge 
of fraud in procuring the lease, 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the General As- 
sembly, the lease of the Western & Atlantic Railroad 
secures to the State a certain sum for rental much 
larger than can be hoped for under political control. 

solved, That the Governor be required to have 
the entire stock and outfit of the road appraised, and 
the appraisement made under order of the Governor 
shall stand in the place and stead of the present as- 
sessment. 
fesolved, That, within ninety days from the date 
of the passage of this resolution, the present lessees 
shall each sign their Evens bond, that the question 
of their liability may be set at rest. 


Resolutions were also adopted providing for: 


the taking of an inventory of the property of 
the road, and for ascertaining its condition. 
_ The committee appointed to investigate the 
alleged official mismanagement of Governor 
Bullock, made a Jong report, the principal 
points of which were to the following effect: 
_That the Governor allowed Mr. Kimball, as 
financial agent of the State, to borrow money 
on the State’s credit for his private use; that 
he transferred money belonging to the State 
in the Georgia National Bank, to his own 
private account, and permitted State money, 
in the same bank, to be used on Kimball’s 
account; that he was guilty of fraud and 
corruption in the purchase of the Opera- 
House at Atlanta for the Capitol; that he sub- 
sidized the press by enormous and unnecessary 
contracts for printing, and purchased a news- 
paper for which he secured State patronage ; 
that he granted pardons to criminals for 
money and political support; that he per- 
mitted‘the penitentiary to carry on a system 
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of plundering from the State, and shared 
the proceeds; and was guilty of extravagance | 
and corruption in nearly all his transactions, 
His part in the management of the Atlantic & 
Western Railroad, and in indorsing bonds ille- 
gally, being covered by the reports of other 
committees, is barely alluded to. No diree 
action was taken by the Legislature on th 
report. 

This session of the Legislature continued till 
near the end of August, and passed 435 acts 
and 59 joint resolutions, but the bulk of them | 
related to matters of purely local interest 
Among the resolutions adopted was one re-_ 
questing the members of Congress from Geor 
gia to use their efforts to obtain an appropri 
tion for the surveying and locating of a cana 
to connect the Atlantic Southern States witk 
the Western States. A division of the Stat 
into nine congressional districts was made i 
accordance with the new apportionment ac 
of Congress. <A bill to regulate the time of 
holding elections, providing that State officers 
and members of the Legislature should bi 
chosen on the fitst Wednesday of October 
Congressmen on the Tuesday following the first 
Monday of November, and county officers o 
the first Wednesday of January, passed thi 
Senate, but was lost in the House. . 

The Democrats of the State held a conven-— 
tion at Atlanta, June 26th, to appoint dele | 
gates to the National Convention at Baltimore, - 
and adopted the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of Georgia 
stands upon the principles of the Democratic party of 
the Union, bringing into special prominence, as ap: 
plicable to the present extraordinary condition ©; 
the country, the unchangeable doctrine that this is 
Union of States, and that the indestructibility o: 
equality with each other is an indispensable part 0! 
our political system. 

Resolved, That, in the approaching election, tk 
Democratic party invites everybody to codperate wit 
it in a zealous determination to change the presen 
usurping and corrupt Administration, by placing in 
power men who are true to the principles of consti 
tutional government and a faithful and economic; 
administration of public affairs. 

Resowed, That, in our opinion, the delegates 1 
the Baltimore Convention should go unmolested b; 
instructions, and should act with all the lights be= 
fore them as they deem best for the good of th 
party and the welfare of the country. 


Another convention was held on the 24th 
of July, for the purpose of making nomina-— 
f 

# 


tions for Governor and presidential electo: 
James M. Smith was nominated for Governo 
and it was declared that the election of Gree- 
ley and Brown for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States would be ‘‘ condu- 
cive to the preservation of the rights of the - 
States, to local self-government, and the pro- | 
tection of the individual liberty of the citizen.” 
An invitation was also extended to “every- 
body” to codperate with the Democrati¢ 
party ‘in a zealous determination to change 
the present usurping and corrupt Federal Ad 

ministration, by placing in power men who f 
are true to the principles of constitutional |} 
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_ government, and to a faithful and economical 
administration of public affairs.” An attempt 
to secure the coéperation of the “ Liberal Re- 

_-publicans” was not successful, the committee 

of the latter, with whom negotiations were 
earried on, sending the following communica- 
‘tion to the convention : 


_ The committee of Liberal Republicans, whose com- 
munication is before the Democratic Convention, 
have conferred with the committee appointed by the 
convention who have expressed themselves as indi- 
_ vidually favorable to a union of the two elements, 
upon the just basis of giving to the Liberal Repub- 
- licaris a fair representation upon:the electoral ticket 
~ according to their numbers, and they regret to learn 
from the Democratic committee that in their judg- 
_ ment it is impossible to carry such a measure throug 
he convention without a serious rupture. 
~ The Democratic committee have suggested that we 
harmonize with the Democracy of the State, without 
“representation upon the ticket. We are enabled to ap- 
_ preciate the liberality of the invitation'to unite with 
ithe Democracy, without such recognition, Weare de- 
termined, however, that we will do no act which can 
in any way imperil the success of Greeley and Brown 
in this State, and while we protest against the spirit 
of illiberality which denies us espe upon 
_the electoral ticket which is to be put before the 
people by those who have adopted our candidates 
Bio: Breat ent and Vice-President, we will place no 
electoral ticket in the field, but will cast our votes 
‘for the Greeley and Brown electoral ticket without 
regard to the former political opinions of the indi- 
vidual electors, or the manner in which they have 
been brought before the people. But as to all mat- 
ters connected with State elections we hold ourselves 
‘at liberty to cast our suffrage in such manner as our 
“self-respect and our sense of duty to the country 
“may dictate. 


The Republicans of the State held their con- 
vention at Atlanta on the 21st of August, and 


nominated Dawson A. Walker for Governor. — 


Presidential electors were also nominated, and 
the following resolutions adopted : 


Kesolved, That this convention, in the name of the 
‘Republicans of Georgia, hereby declares its devotion 
to the principles o the Republican party of the 
Union as declared by the National Convention at 
Philadelphia in May last, and proudly ratifies the 

nominations of Ulysses 8. Grant for President, and 
‘Henry Wilson for Vice-President ; commend those 
“candidates to the people of Georgia as statesmen 
‘whose capacity, wisdom, and integrity have been 
ren by the severest tests, as worthy guardians of 
the public honor, and inflexible friends of Union, 
liberty, and equal rights. 
__ esolved, That the present General Assembly of 
Georgia, by enacting penal laws calculated to ensnare 
the innocent by its contrivances practically to wrest 
the ballot from the poorer citizens; by its faithless- 
_ hess to the cause of popular education; by denying 
local government to citizens of certain municipali- 
ties, and by its general unfriendliness to the classes 
whose toil has largely built up the prosperity of the 
‘State, has demonstrated its unfitness for its high 
trust, and should be superseded by a body of more 
wisdom, justice, and moderation, and of more deyo- 
tion to the welfare of the masses of the people. 


On the following day, August 22d, the 
Democrats who did not favor the candidates 
Nominated at Cincinnati and Baltimore, for 

resident and Vice-President, held a conven- 
tion at Atlanta, and appointed delegates to the 
National Democratic Convention to be held at 
Louisville, Ky., at the same time recommend- 


- 
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‘ing the names of Charles O’Conor, of New 


York, and J. Proctor Knott, of Kentucky, as 
suitable candidates for President and Vice- 
President. The following platform, drawn up 
by Alexander H. Stephens, was unanimously 
adopted : 


ftesolved, That the Government of the United 
States is one formed by separate States; that it is 
one of limited powers, delegated by the States for 
specific purposes and objects set forth in the Con- 
stitution, and that it possesses of itself no original or 
inherent power whatever. 

Resolved, That the Union established by the 
Constitution is a Union of the States, federal in its 
character, ebinposed of States and thereby united, 
and is incapable of existence without the States as 
its constituent integral parts; that the indestructi- 
bility of the States, of their rights and of their 
equality with each other, is an indispensable part of 
this political system, and therefore the perpetua- 
tion of the Union in its integrity depends upon the 
preservation of the States in their political integrity ; 
the Government of the United States being a Fed- 
eral Republic, and not a consolidation of the whole 
people into one homogeneous nation. 

Liesolved, That the right of local State government, 
with the subjection of the military to the civil au- 
thority, and the security of the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus in time of peace, with the power to 
enforce the rights and promote the well-being of its 
inhabitants, by such means as the judgment of its 
own people may prescribe, and secured and guaran- 
teed under the Constitution of the United States to 
the several States of the Union; and that, too, not 
‘subject to any solemn constitutional obligation 
upon the part of the Federal Government of any 
kind whatever; but on the contrary, the Federal 


Government is under a solemn constitutional obliga- 


tion not to interfere in these matters in any way, 


‘and, when it does so, it becomes a usurper of poe. 
li 


an oppressive tyrant, and an enemy to the liberties 
of the country.” 

Resolved, That the perpetuation of the Union, and 
the maintenance of the Government as both were es- 
tablished by the Constitution, and as both underthe 
Constitution have been expounded in the foregoin 
resolutions, in conformity with the teachings oF 
Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson, have ever been 
held as cardinal doctrines of the Democratic party, 
and they are now reiterated with increased earnest- 
ness, under the solemn conviction that the only sure 
hope for the preservation of liberty rests in bringing 
back the administration of the Government to these 
principles, and in receiving it from the hands of those 
whose admitted usurpations and revolutionary meas- 
ures now threaten the entire overthrow of the whole 
fabric of our system of free institutions, and the 
erection in their stead of a consolidated empire, 


The election occurred on the 5th of Novem- 
ber. The full vote cast for presidential elec- 
tors was 138,906, of which 62,550 were in 
favor of the election of Grant and Wilson, 
76,356 for Greeley and Brown, and 4,004 
for O’Conor and Adams; majority for Greeley, 
13,806. The total vote for Governor was 
151,014, of which Smith received 104,539 and 
Walker 46,475; majority for Smith, 58,064. 

There was comparatively little disorder in 
the State during the year. A riot oceurred at 
Savannah on the 29th of July, which grew out 
of the persistent efforts of certain negroes to 
ride in street-cars, which had been previously 
reserved for white persons only. The negroes 
had been ejected from the cars by some of the 
passengers, and a conflict in the streets had 
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resulted. This, however, was speedily sup- 
pressed. There was some bloodshed, and a 
good deal of excitement, but no one was killed. 
One of the negroes, Avery Smith by name, 
brought a charge against three white men, 
concerned in ejecting him from the car, for 
conspiring together, and with others, “ with 
intent to injure, oppress, threaten, and intimi- 
date deponent, a colored citizen of the United 
States, and other colored persons, said persons 
also being citizens of the United States, with 
intent to prevent and hinder said deponent 
and said other colored citizens, whose names 
are unknown to deponent, from his and their 
free exercise and enjoyment of the right and 
privilege of riding in the cars of the street- 
car company, in the city of Savannah, said 
street-cars being run by an incorporated com- 
pany, said company being public carriers of 
passengers, the right, privileges, and immunity 
of riding in said cars being a right, privilege, 
and immunity granted and secured to deponent 
and said other persons by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, they being citizens 
of the United States.” 

The parties were tried before United States 
Commissioner H. OC. Wayne, and discharged on 
the ground that the charge had not been sus- 
tained. In his decision the Commissioner said : 

So far, then, as the court has been able to sift the 
evidence and bring it to the test of the law, the com- 
plainant had no right, privilege, or immunity under 
the Constitution or laws of Congress to be abridged. 
But, on the contrary, he stands before this court a 
deliberate violator of a legal regulation of the street- 
car compar and, pro tanto, a disturber of the pub- 
lic tranquillity. Holding, moreover, a position of 
trust and emolument under the United States Gov- 
ernment, he should have been the last to foment dis- 
turbance of the public peace; and, a comparative 
siranger to this community, besides, should have 
come among us bearing the olive-branch of peace, 
and not the firebrand of social discord. It was by 
such men as himself that the riots of the evening of 
the 29th of July, in this city, were originated. axa 
justice to the truth of the inquest compels the court 
to add, though with regret, that the management of 
the road, by its timid course, must take its share 
of the responsibility for them. 

In conclusion, it is a matter of gratification to the 
court to observe that none of our respectable colored 
citizens appear to have been mixed up in the scene 
that marred the fair fame of our peaceful city on the 
28th and 29th of July last, but, that those disgraceful 
acts appear to have been conceived, promoted, and 
executed by bad men from other parts of the coun- 
try, backed, however, it is true, unfortunately, by a 
few native ruffians ; for there are ruffians among the 
colored people as well as among the whites, no race 
or color being exempt from the curse of ruffianism, 

The official statement of the State finances 
on the Ist of January, 1873, places the public 
. debt at $8,186,500. The receipts of the Treas- 
ury, for the year, amounted to $2,101,540.84; 
the disbursements were $1,335,207.14; the 
balance on hand at the end of the year, $766,- 
133.70. The Treasurer estimated the amount 
to be raised, for the year 1878, at $1,418,935. 
The sources of revenue will yield $2,085,939. 
The valuation of taxable property is placed at 
$234,492,468, 


-of patients in the Lunatic Asylum is 509. O 
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The State University appears to be in 
flourishing condition. The number of student 
matriculated during the year was 817, and 4 
were graduated at the last commencemen 
The income of the institution, for the yes 
ending July 29th, was $29,221.25, of which $1 
305 was derived from tuition fees. The Co 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts has ha 
127 students. In July the sum of $90,202. 
was paid into the Treasury from the sale « 
scrip. for Government lands for the benet 
of this institution. ‘4 

The whole amount of school revenue pri 
to October 1st was $492,924.27. The numbe 


these 423 are white, and 86 colored; 379 ar 
lunatics, 74 idiots, and 56 epileptics. The e3 
penses for the year were $160,359.40, inclu 
ing $61,916.53 paid on special appropriation 
for completing buildings and for other im 
provements. The Academy for the Deaf a1 
Dumb has had 61 pupils during the year. TI 
Academy for the Blind had 39 pupils, and th 
amount disbursed for their support during th 
year was $10,759. The number of convicts i 
the penitentiary is 530; 44 have been di 
charged, 21 have escaped, 14 have died, on 
has been pardoned, one was killed by ace 
dent, and one was killed by the guard. 

According to the census of 1870, there wer 
6,831,856 acres of improved land, 12,928,08: 
of woodland, and 8,888,001 of other unin 
proved Jand. The cash value of farms wé 
$94,559,468, of farming implements and m 
chinery, $4,614,701; total amount of wage 
paid during the year, including value of boar¢ 
$19,787,086; total (estimated) value of fe 
productions, including betterments and ad 
ditions to stock, $80,390,228; orchard prod 
ucts, $352,926; produce of market-garder 
$193,266; forest products, $1,281,623; hom 
manufactures, $1,113,080; animals slaughtere 
or sold for slaughter, $6,854,382; value of a 
live-stock, $30,156,317. There were 81,77 
horses, 87,426 mules and asses, 231,310 milel 
cows, 54,332 working-oxen, 412,261 othe 
cattle, 419,465 sheep, and 988,566 swine. T. 
chief productions were, 308,890 bushels 0 
spring and 1,818,127 of winter wheat, 82,54 
of rye, 17,646,459 of Indian-corn, 1,904,601 ¢ 
oats, 5,640 of barley, 22,277,380 pounds ¢ 
rice, 288,596 of tobacco, 478,984 of cotton 
846,947 of wool, 410,020 bushels of pea 
and beans, 197,101 of Irish and 2,621,563 
of sweet potatoes, 21,927 gallons of wine 
4,499,572 pounds of butter, 10,518 tons of hay, 
553,192 gallons of cane molasses, and 474,027 — 
of sorghum, 610,877 pounds of honey, and — 
31,233 of wax. € 

The total number of manufacturing estab- — 
lishments was 3,886, employing 405 steam= 
engines of 10,826 horse-power, 1,729 water- — 
wheels of 27,417 horse-power, and 17,871 | 
hands, of whom 15,078 were males over 16, 
1,498 females over 15, and 1,295 youth. ne 
amount of capital employed was $13,930,120; a j 
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wages paid during the year, $4,844,508; ma- 
terials, $18,583,731; products, $31,196,115. 

The total number of religious organizations 
was 2,873, having 2,698 edifices, with 801,148 
sittings, and property valued at $3,561,955. 
The principal denominations were: 


DENOMINATIONS. Organizat’ns,| Sittings. 

ea Ae 1,369 389,165 
Gat EG sha calc e'tle tase as’ 34 0,285 
Congregational.........s0e.ss.se%es 10 2,800 
BEPISCOpal......-.2.. sec sceeesesaccee 85 10,080 
PR Wein wie acantacgescs vets 11 8,000 
MTR eal g ds case sacdvccscdesns 1,248 327,343 
MNLOTIAT Fo. 4. «cis cin vocecccascouse 134 49,575 
Memnat) ©AtHONUC. ..). 0... nce cece se 14 5,500 


The whole number of libraries was 1,735, 


with an aggregate of 467,232 volumes. Of 
these, 32, with 7,765 volumes, were private, and 
545, with 162,851 volumes, were other than 
private. There were in the State 110 news- 
ee and periodicals, with an aggregate cir- 
culation of 150,987; 15,539,724 copies were 
annually issued. There were 5 tri-weekly, 
circulation 3,600; 9 semi-weekly, circulation 
5,100; 73 weekly, circulation 88,837; 2 semi- 
monthly, circulation 700; 6 monthly, circu- 
lation 21,950, and 1 quarterly, circulation 


1,000. 
* GERMANY, an empire in Europe, reéstab- 
lished January 18, 1871. The Emperor Wil- 
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Louisa, and was married June 11, 1829, to 
Augusta, daughter of the Grand-duke Charles 
Frederick of Saxe-Weimar. The heir-appar- 
ent, Frederick William, born October 18, 1831, 
has the official title of Crown-Prince of the 
German Empire and Crown-Prince of Prussia. 
He was married, January 25, 1858, to Victoria, 
Princess Royal of Great Britain and Ireland, 
born November 21, 1840. His children are: 
Prince Frederick William, born January 27, 
1859; Princess Charlotte, born July 23, 1860; 
Prince Henry, born August 14, 1862; Princess 
Victoria, born April 12, 1866; Prince Walde- 
mar, born February 10, 1868; Princess Sophia 
Dorothea, born June 14, 1870; Princess Mar- 
garetta, born April 22, 1872. Imperial Chan- 
cellor (Reichskanzler) Otto, Prince of Bis- 
marck-Schénhausen. President of the Im- 
perial Chancery (Reichskanzler- Amt), Del- 
brick, Minister of State. The ‘Imperial 
Supreme Commercial Tribunal ” (Reichs-Ober- 
Handels-Gericht) is the supreme court in com- 
mercial affairs for all the states of the German 
Empire, except Bavaria; and it is, at the same 
time, the supreme court for Alsace-Lorraine. 
It has its seat in Leipsic. 

The following table exhibits the area and 
population of the states belonging to the Ger- 
man Empire, the number of representatives 
of every German government in the Federal 


liam I. was born March 22, 1797. Heisason Oouncil, and the number of deputies who rep- 
of King Frederick William III. and Queen resent each state in the Reichstag: 
~~ Donut 
z . 4 puties 
be STATES. Square Miles. | Population, 1871. | Vt" Fee te te” 
q Prussia (including Lauenburg)...............ceusseeeeeeees a ge ao x pe 
J SRC a te Sse are SEW ia ¢-c-6 5 81K Kole bis.0la a & 6 dial bos elk S SIaslatene 08 e's . ) 3 
Re eye sae gong ate oak : 5,779 2,556,244 4 23 
: er Dey OWN Aue fc) Sas ae Re LG LER IR TOG be ciaws e eos jones : i 
CAE cuties 25's « weed beens dee keeetp bebwitatineatacce res ° '; 9 : 
MO aie cin 4 = ou vie nop bse case. t8 65 Ma UCERREEA > « 0 ped F} 2,964 852,843 3 9 
memocklenburg-Schwerin...........sccescscccncsdecceccsccees a 5,190 557,897 2 6 
= Bere: Weimar AS ee aa BE eed ae re = a ape : : 
MER eee. tise mide sae Wea piare A's s,oinipis aie Gubalece'e sieieaes 2 : a 
10 Mecklenburg-Strelitz Dieters ius acn'en sehen Teds csink eH 5 er Beir : S 
MUN MISE G a clea UeTs i's aa) v's a Ce ee aapid.cviedveteccucbeececcaes ’ 
I MOM oa ooo is ny eid Cae wee c's Spebeas'ese'scecave 9 "956 187, 1 2 
OME led lncc ss vhs dn as <vbcdes vce estceweess anes & 510 142,122 1 1 
14, exe Coburg-Gotha Gu Meena PS SORIA AEA YE ke } s ‘ fia ates : : 
le SUE MORRIE NG 0 ale, ai Gtein ead baja lela ord 8 aid Ge ciaieie'e's werpiald vide aes & x : 
) Schwarzbure-Rndolstadt................cescecseseseaccecevs on '8T4 75,593 1 1 
a Schwatzburg-Sondershausen TS pal te fee dara SP IASG Seer 4 yrs or ga ; : 
EE ALSO SCE ANAT GALET Pale pnd Kiaiw wi dtalc si aiare © vie 0)6Uid so vibldle would eldieccta 3 2 
19. Reuss-Greits (older'line).............20cccccccccceccecccees 3 106 45.094 1 1 
20. Reuss-Schleitz (younger line)................ Bika ae eit pe 320 89,032 1 1 
BMPPPOMAUINUFPENNNG ci ca ccyac ssc bedccecesccscasccalccecsceeas 8 171 82,051 1 1 
MP RMRDO DCN cas Fan 5 wags cbs oid 2) i ok ECSsaans st ecce es 438 111,153 1 1 
RO ota Cue dS dde coo onc cocbe ce cdecee ccc ° 107 52,158 1 1 
24. Bremen... sees .esceeeeesesseceecectsescesueececcee aa 8 122.565 1 1 
RRs oh Wek ol eEaMTE oS! 5 Rigi wo Walenta Cele ees iw xe cldnie co ons Se, ’ 
26. Alsace-Lorraine (imperial country)...............ceccecceceeusees 5,608 1,549,459 Ride ae 
OMSL IRPE Lan eAeE Ss se PatCH oe eas soko ee bees ea bueebieds 211,459 41,058,196 58 882 
Both the Federal Council (Bundertag) and iit eee . a 
the Reichstag meet in annual session, convoked inhi arse son gaea i fDi 
by the Emperor. The Reichsland of Alsace- Polish ...............:.0.eee0e »450,000 
Lorraine, separated from France by treaty of RA ee hiepenos is sie eee nese» viv eee at 
May, 1871, and provisionally unrepresented in Lithuanian.(112.002..000.I0IN. 150,000 0.4 
the legislature of the empire, will have, when Pamish....-..-...---eseeee0r0++ Seong be 
admitted, one member in the Federal Council, © : : 
and fifteen deputies in the Reichstag. The Total of population of non-Ger- 6 
subjects of the German Empire who are of a atat oe comianon Fa ils hea : 
non-German nationality are divided as follows: nationality ..............+-++- 37,800,000 92. 
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The following peter m —— had, ac- - | 7 Gna) td 
cording to the census of 1871, a population of 
more than 20,000 inhabitants (those marked pr aye Foun @. ahaa |p le 
e e . Z antry of the Line.......... | 
t being non-Prussian) : District Commands of Land-| | j 
Towns. Inhabitants. Towns. WeDL ies i .daGe's Gis e OSs 558 | - 4.678 
Berlin eee ee eeeeee 825,389 +Lubeck. #eeeweses * Chasseurs.. ee ee ee ee ee 532 14,765 
toeae a siaeseataen craton be aan ry noige ae : 
FORIAUS. weds cieans i arms of Infantry......... 674 
{presen GS eat ost : gens iat slp . 9, te 
unich.......s ape: esbaden., aVvalTycesrroceeet eter r ree 
Cologne...... eghincee "233 Coblentz............ 7 ssid iii 
ee vier 84,452 ising, Rathicidcs os.» tee Artillery...... OEE E 1 ppt 
Ff seas feos awn nes veel ortress secessectees 
ua Tt ets yoaies Hie apn Petes sacere 30,980 ais - esas 
UCKAU ....see00. . wisburg........... otal of Artillery........| 2,217 Y 
Kénigsberg ........ 112/193 | tRatisbon .. 22.2... 29,224 see ” pe 
FLONDSIR. oasis cm nue 106,925 | Bromberg.......... Pioneers..... Bidicnsdeae epepe 9,566 
Hanover........e0s 04,248 | tZwickau .. Army Train.......... Betavine 221 4,180 
+Stuttgart....:.... - 91,623 | tSchwerin.. Separate Formations......... 
Frankfort-on-the- ; 90,922 | Stralsund... Staff Officers not belonging to 
pen se'ewavotane sated ane ses up anele bee Regiments ........ cae aehe by ee seoee |. 
+Strasbourg........ 85.529 | Bonn..........++++s DRAB ic nates 3 t6 7: | 
tBremen ..- base eae . eyes :ecartgs 25 onal 16.00} leigetad 
TNuUremberg....... . 5 INDORE +6 sev se ee 2.—WAR-FOoTING. 
Stetilny is)... sss. 76,149 | Halberstadt 25,421 aad Arey. 
Biberfeld. 2200001 tcged | Heretbune. ccc) Seo ee 
Aix-la-Chapelle..... 74/328 | ¢Fiirth.............. roy 
[1 SSE SE a 4:131'| tPlauen........... 59.814 | 
Tene dics ra pies i mfeA Pate eA 69.628 
CMMNIUZ .......- & e Zu vdeo eta 5 . 
+Brunswick......... 57.782 tColmar .. o.e ssies sore pales 
RSEORONE Fao cries 59 ane 57,128 | tOffenbach.......... 296 
Ut ay eas aaa a oe rR pep Niet Mena saa's oye 2 
BON 5 soils cde Niele ole é emscheid........ 4 ; 
Hvfihthausen 22... 52.895 | Biolefeld............ 21,808 POL. - 200. seeee esses eens 16,850"). 672,677 
BOR et soe bees A reiberg ...-...: 0.) 21,678 
ESSED.... 2. ecccee eee 51,526 ben... ~. 21,423 b. Reserve. 
TM GbE ose os 405 51,888 | Trier......0.0++-3- e+ 21,421 Staffs... .. cree eeeee cbse ees 3% 1,836 
+Augsburg ......... 51,284 | Flensburg.......... 21,825 Infantry ..:...-2....+--+0---- 2,812 | 179,524 
Cassel........ ye 46,365 | Nordhausen........ 21,273 Chasseurs .........+-.+..++-- 104 8,008 
Dortmund......... . 44,454 | Bochum.......s0... 91,198: Cavalrys..\..5%.. 33 d.68% ela 28,994 
Potsdam............ 784 | Hildesheim......... 004 Artillery..... 05.0 Pa sGhanteaies 287 14,091 
Bifurtes seco: 43,616 | tGotha............. 20,591 Pioneers......--.2......26+0. 40 4.950 
Frankfort-on-the- t 43.911 | Hanaw............. . 20,273 Army Train..-........5.%.0., _ 240 18,248 |. 
Oder:.......... ’ +Heidelberg..... ‘52. 19,988 
Garten. 30... <5 42,223 | tAltenburg........ - 19,966 Total .... +--+ seereeeeeees 4,373 | 248,651 
tWirzburg......... 40,008 6 rT : 
. . . c. a ri 
By the Constitution of April 16, 1871, the Infantry..........0..ccc00000+ 6,424 | 950,944 
Prussian obligation to serve in the army is Chassemrs..........-...4++04 io (on 
extended to the whole empire. _Every German Craig a eae aia | og ; 
is liable to service, and no substitution allowed, Artillery.. 2.2.22... Pelicivet 201, | 55,997 
all capable of bearing arms having to serve in Pioneers.......-+++.+++0++++ | NE he as 
the ee paeepaes — the be three in rphe Total......sseeceeeeseees| 9,599 | 854,247 
service, and four in m reserve. e 
CBA eis: Pe Ls hae aD 30,822 | 1,270,575 | 288 


quitting the army of reserve, he forms part of - = 
the landwehr for five years. The strength of | The navy of the German Empire was, in 


the Imperial German Army, in 1872, was: January, 1872, as follows: 
Horse-power. Tons. 
1. Screw-Steamers. . 
8 Tron-clads (Kénig Wilhelm, Friedrich Carl, and Kronprinz).................. 8,000 13,143 
2 Iron vessels (Arminius and Prinz Adalbert).............00eccesceeseeccenceers 600 2,009 
1. Vessel-of- the:Line (Renown)... ,.$«~ ayes sassepedaamtabowecostenesbisvsccdsceens 800 8,318 
5 Tron-clad Corvettes (Elizabeth, Hertha, Vineta, Arona, and Gazelle) 1,972 9,070: 
4 Corvettes (Nymphe, Meduea, Augusta, and Victoria)............2....04: pope 1,200 5,040 
3 Avisos Ge acner Adler, Falke, and Pomerania).. yeh 750 2,286 
Meee ROUE (OHEIIED 0. 25 aos nace aden haarks Cone reaee cnet De 160 493 
BEREMIDOORTS «5.0 is cn:-/to shay nek’y dad. <bohs A eRERER EUR sucess cna inal ee 5,213 
ROMO LOUGSCORIIOUGS rene voy ce serridenare res habpartesdletesicnccecdassewahania 85 a 
I: MEN gS naeiaaincsid gyn cite Caniaeenen xtawtnnecaatd ¢ «wedi Giniwaie ace Sac se 9,877 40,957 
2. Sailing- Vessels. 
SMO 6 sasssctecesoisssives czas OT PAE ei cies DORTINEA Aieeernt ante 2,458 
I ERAS Se 5 5 bacaca ciapaa ec Umar avin sys o¥slls des» ~keimbdts Sees Seven halbatedas sank 1,708 
44 Men-of-War......... RMD nd 05% ap Sepounoamanuen on ligdince ts +d arusathia seme ones el] RSet Ps cse ah sina PREG 
eT Rinne x <sdav ap ipie's Seiad oles vinn'e eerie baat ae > >a) ann one Saae 9,877 45,128 
In course of construction ; 
5 Iron-clad Frigates............. VE She sia Aas cutnuy oxide» o SCgik Teun daeuee tomety 5,150 21,526 
DP TROMERIN AT PEIE cain ls Foro ck siccecelopcterevecescrecee ybierhaiee tasbiel wank 450 2,372 
AES a sas chhehih Sun tin LnctvpsiAdicbayeighro sie + + wo pe aoe gleniiietsie 1,500 ? 
1 Aviso... “cg ea eee he exalt ys pi cc uhae tiny teed sepsis veces itp ista Meee ne 80 332 
1d GURTOREAN ses or atin ive patiuatd » dry canbe wigincewys'h Hashes We o.okies tka khaled outs SOM 150 601 
ML OCR MPM ARNE TERS 5s C8 51/06 X 5 5's Sirs RAG SNOS WElSo\as via bcc Silda GR oes DONE 7,830 ? 
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| - The following table shows the public debt of the several German states (exclusive of war 
| loans and the debt for the liquidation of the ground rent) : 


STATES, End of | Public Debt Proper. ec Paper | Railroad Debt. | Total of all Debts. 

Thalers. Thalers, Thalers, Thalers. 
EG crc duveustch yes as s0's'ev stews +++ |1871....| 229,610,878 20,462,543 200,853,945 430,464,823 

Lauenburg.......-- aeaneraemdakcwy sis sos. TON cel te MRE des coserin, tL > ese Fin aides ; 

OMUREIA. co giiceosiasoe'scp'es- ae daha ies este 1869... 94,994,117 8,571,429 93,379,029 188,373,146 

ike cc boc cik en docile nob on nein 1870.... 32,250,000 12, 84,000,000 6,250, 
eke oR = wR ae ee 1871... 22,039,000 38,428,571 74,286,000 96,325,000 
PION. cp na weccccccss Daiata care one sins ens oe 1870. 19,204,580 8,714,285 70,837,381 - 90,041,961 
2 ES ee SR ecesee, AE 1870. 10,498,600 2,457,143 5,147,500 15,641,100 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.............000.05. (1870) 12,000,000 1,000,000 400,000 19,400,000 
Saxe-Weimar............ a MS LI es : 2,646,487 600,000 981,000 8,628,087 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz ............00se00e8 2 2,800,000 WOO ib Fs a des seo s'nas 2,800,000 - 
EDs Tec ne asin annie <a\srdae's «9 {1 5,745,800 2,000,000 8,037,400 13,783,200 
eye ee lac Lal cdale Bai caclslagle 1871 4,454,134 1,000,000 18,857,700 23,312,000 
xe-Meiningen ..........s.eceeeeeee eepee 1871 2,070,700 600,000 1,528,000 8,598,700 
Saxe-Altenbure................. phen awe wsratiy i Lo fs MSI 57,700 SOON a Oe soe soe: 5% 57,700 
‘Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.......... TRL veh sk 1871... 2,530,000 600,000 1,150,000 3,680,000 
Rete cali.J bad ns caos sos oe ea ee os 1871.... 4,073,026 OGD O00 Fi eda ce aan 4,073,026 
warzburg-Rudolstadt............ Rae ss 187is; <2 425,700 DODO A rules ciate asetaip o's 725,700 
arzburg-Sondershausen ..... es Taidiviey 1871... 1,412,996 150,000. ccd 8 shone «se! p 1,412,996 
RT ale valeic piiniaes¢é einai «aa Rem saee Cg Oe 1,094,700 PUN 1 (Mt a Ee 1,094,700 
euss patie MG) 2S cag Goleg.aces sncsceeeae 1871.... 485,000 TOU 0U0 iss seam ncse ae 485,000 
88 soma Ne ets eenizenresi ee MOidcses 679,470 SOU ts eee paises 679,470 
Schaumburg-Lippe..............20eeeeeee 1871.... 492,000 372,000 , 1,752,000 
Lippe-Detmold 1871... 890,990 dele «aC RUIPRNT dab day es 390,990 
e. WEN asus os oy shee 2,379,655 | vee cess ,258,000 "1,637,655 
NN A 028 55 ae didn nsein'y nticdh omen ove dove re EE Re ae 8,862,260 14,411,024 
Nach swab lahay.on wacom pre 88,925,000, | 500,000 40,735,000 
MME Lssa des sos veiescccscescentsvcecves nai DOGUCANMEDT | av coxa cutey PE eae ath es 10,692,000 
OER Hive tvs tse.a vee Rene eee 504,500,000 59,966,000 589,300, 1,093,800,000 


cs In the budget of the German Empire for the 
years 1872 and 1878, as fixed by a law of De- Ae. essels.| TOMS | Steamers,| Tons 
-eember 4, 1871 (modified by an additional law 

of June 20, 1872, and by the law of July 20, inthe Bailie Ocean, "| 9190| Goxol | ox | SUsit 
1872), the revenue and expenditures are, for - 

} the year 1872, 116,990,000 thalers, and for the Totalie.t.ivt seek 5,122 ! 1,805,372 179 130,786 
} year 1873, 118,840,489 thalers. Bavaria, Wir- sinh, 

| temberg, and Baden, have their own taxes on The vessels were distributed among the 
beer and brandy; and Bavaria and Wirtem- ™aritime states as follows: 
berg have their own administration of postal 


and telegraph affairs. These states have, there- erttee 4 eres: ‘a 
fore, to contribute comparatively larger sums Prussia (18%0)...........ses0s00s . 8,272 642,805 
to the common expenses of the empire. The Hamburg.......1-+seseereeees st eye 
total Be of elit ate i! tt close of the Mecklenburg .... ee neon 404 163,300 
year » was y , alers. CUMS -evccectaroatacoenr eas 2 5,§ 
Berne movement of shipping in the ports of BMHeCCK: <i c eeees sev eerews 49 10,840 
the German Empire was, in 1871, as follows: bitin th 
—— P , : The emigration from the ports of Bremen 
1871. and Hamburg was as follows: 
. STATES. 
x es —_ 4 PorT OF | PoRT OF HAM- 
ti BREMEN. BURG. 
Vessels. 
oe pod aire adie sd wate a s'g ba epi Gaorec, Voeomiel Suk k Dice. 
Bremen 1,154,684 
Liib ‘D04° From Germany...| 45,674|....-.. 80,260 | ....... igs 
Bihete gigene Ban | “icone From Germaay| StU a) S08 aa |e 
“Mecklenburg ...............0..... 783 100,000 From other States} 6,514/......| 10,792] .......] ... 
x) P 
i Motel; 18Fhi« «seh yooh eighsies 68,155 | 8,435,000  _ Potal, 1871... OO.BIG) « :208) 23,384 F SAGO | OR 
; Total WHO. eT leo! spel Total, 1870...... 46,781] 140] 32,556| 27,442) 71 
{ ore Ae , 6,291,000 average, 1866-70.| 62516] 191| 47'204| 41°495| 111 
Esa maneks. Total, 1832-"71..|1,256,879| 7,009} 43;514| 37,950] 97 
OBID: 35 ddcasa sc ashe aenaeh sauces 
Oe uinbute ee Bast | geienis Total, 14671... Le 666,468 | 569,496 | 2,445 
A BE 5 See Te bea oe 88 8,241 1,118,056 i 
‘ eioahire. Aor sistey at rae Bis ve 901,518 The number of railroads in operation on 
©) Mecklenburg... 0] om 00,000 January 1, 1872, was 13,095 miles. The ag- 
o& gregate length of telegraph-lines was 22,076 
Total, 181000 0222000000020] 48301 | BF409 miles; of telegraph-wires, 71,407 miles; the 


: number of telegraph bureaux, 3,726. 
The commercial navy, at the close of 1871, _ The postal statistics of Germany, in 1871, 
was composed as follows: were as follows: 
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Officers, Revenue, Expenditures, Letters, 
Imperial Mail...........+2seeceseese 4,927 25,991,640 Thalers.| 23,522,389 Thalers. 882,681,852 
Bavaria (1870) ...'. «ses sscunceentees oho 1,079 8,280,772 Florins 3,096,572 Florins 48,147,360 
Wrtemberg .....:.02cneasscess meas 445 4,829,612 ‘ 4,497,441 + 18,773,856 20,895,447 
Baden (1970). ...isusdasssoudeemoas 445 2,014,181 * 1,699,704 * 25,294,000 17,000,000 
Total, about. sxcactreadeeins se BBOG | <..csss' 0s se velenwe, Eee 426,000,000 |  284,000,0 00, 


The new session of the German Reichstag 
was opened on April 8th by Prince Bismarck, 
who, by order of the Emperor, read the fol- 
lowing speech : : 

Honorep GEenTLEMEN: Your labors during the 
present session will, in the first place, be devoted to 
continuing the legislative regulation and develop- 
ment of the common institutions of the empire, al- 
' ready commenced last year. The control of the rais- 
ing and disbursement of the imperial revenue will be 
definitely regulated by a law determining the consti- 
tution and the powers of the Audit Department, and 
the authorities, who will be intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of this control, as well as with the prep- 
aration of the estimates to be passed by the Federal 
Council and the Reichstag, will by this law be in- 
vested with the requisite powers. The draught of a 
military penal code for the German Empire will be 
laid before you, in order to insure uniformity of mil- 
itary institutions in this respect, and, in compliance 
with the wishes of Parliament, to supplement the 
uniformity already attained in the administration of 
the civil law. A bill regulating the position of the 

ublic functionaries of the empire, which has already 

een before the House, has undergone a fresh revi- 
sion, having regard to the opinions expressed by the 
committee of the Reichstag, and to the political 
changes which have since occurred. The measure 
thus amended will be submitted to your considera- 
tion and decision. The uniform levy of the beer-tax, 
in those parts of the empire where the tax exists, has 
already at different times engaged your attention, 
without the existing obstacles having been success- 
fully removed. A bill for the better levying of the 
brewery-tax in the German Empire will be laid be- 
fore you, with the object of settling this question 
and of carrying out a reform of the malt-tax, in 
the interest of the. revenue as well as of the 
consumers, by levying a tax on the substitutes 
for malt. ‘The gratifying increase of traffic and con- 
sumption has made it possible, while respecting the 
well-tried principles of prudent calculation, to esti- 
mate at a higher figure the receipts from the impe- 
rial taxes on articles of consumption, and the surplus 
of the postal administration, in the budget about to 
be laid before you for 1878, so that, notwithstanding 
the increased charges in several departments of the 
expenditure, a diminution in the state contributions 
toward the imperial exchequer may be looked for- 
ward to. It is proposed to bring forward a supple- 
ment to the budget of the year 1872, in order, besides 
providing for various wants which have recently 
arisen, to furnish the necessary funds for founding a 
statistical office, which, by a uniform and scientific 
elaboration of the results of statistical inquiries in 
the empire, will be able to render important services 
to the Legislature and the Government, as well as 
contribute largely to a scientific appreciation of our 
national and social condition. The administration 
of the year 1871 has yielded a considerable financial 
surplus, both in the revenue and the postal depart- 
ment. A bill will be submitted to you for the legal 
disposal of these sums, as well as for the disposal and 
distribution of the French war indemnity. In com- 
pliance with the provisions of the laws by which 
credits were granted in 1870 and 1871, an account 
will be laid before you of the disbursements made by 
the states of the late North-German Confederation in 
consequence of the war with France. The negotia- 
tions conducted for some years past with the Gov- 


“mitted to you for your sanction. A consular con- 


ernment of the kingdom of Portugal have result 
in the conclusion of a treaty on the 2d of March las 
on the model of treaties of commerce and navigatio 
concluded with other states, and by which the mt 
tual commercial and shipping relations of the tw 
countries are placed on the same footing as the mos 
favored nations. We may, therefore, iis that th 
foundations of more intimate and more extensiv 
commercial relations between Portugal and Germany 
have been successfully laid. The treaty will be sub. 


vention has likewise been concluded with the Unite 
States, as well as a postal treaty with France, regu 
lating the mutual postal relations of the two coun 
tries, in view of their continually-increasing corre- 
spondence. The new admintstration in, and the 
consolidation of the affairs of, Alsace-Lorraine mak 
satisfactory progress. The damage done by the wa 
is gradually disappearing, with the aid of the sub: 
ventions given in conformity with the law dated th 
15th of June, 1871. The foundations of a German 
administration have been laid there, the administra- 
tion of the law is placed ona secure basis, and tk 
University of Strasbourg will be opened on the Ist 
of next month; imperial assistance will, it is hoped 

not be withheld, to meet the extraordinary cost aris: 
ing from the establishment of scientific institution! 
connected therewith. A synopsis of the laws passe¢ 
up to the present time in the newly-acquired prov. 
inces, as well as of the various general ordinance: 
issued therein, and a review of the course the admin 
istration has hitherto pursued, will, in conformit; 
with the law passed the 9th of July of last year, bi 
laid before you. Honored gentlemen, you will shar 
the satisfaction with which the confederate govern: 
ments look back on the events of the first year of th 
newly-founded German Empire, and the joyful con- 
fidence with which rout look forward to the furthe 
national and state development of our internal inst! 
tutions. With equal satisfaction you will hail ft) 

assurance thatthe policy of his Majesty the Empero 
and King has succeeded in retaining and strengthen 
ing the confidence of all foreign states; that t 
power acquired by Germany through becomin; 
united in one empire is, hot only a safe bulwark fi 
the Fatherland, but likewise affords a strong guaral 
tee for the peace of Europe. 


a 

On April 10th the Reichstag elected Her 
Simson President, and Prince Hohenlohe an¢ 
Herr Bennigsen Vice-Presidents. On A 
10th the Consular Convention between Gel 
many and the United States was ratified. 

On April 25th the German chargé af 
Jaires in Rome, Herr von Derenthal, addresse 
a communication from his Government to Car: 
dinal Antonelli acquainting him with the nom 
ination of Cardinal Prince Hohenlohe as en- 
voy of: the German Empire to the Pope 
and announcing his early arrival in Rome, 
in order to make sure that the choice of the 
prince-cardinal was agreeable to his Holines 
and that the new ambassador of German 
might present his credentials accordingly. No 
reply having been received from the Roman — 
Curia up to the 1st of May, Herr von Deren- 
thal received an order to make inquiries 
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Cardinal Antonelli, who replied the next day, 
explaining his silence by the announced early 
arrival of Cardinal Prince Hohenlohe; but 
stating that the Pope, though not insensible to 
the Emperor’s intentions, was, nevertheless, 
in the unpleasant position, under existing cir- 
cumstances, of not being able to authorize 
Cardinal Hohenlohe’s accepting so delicate and 
important a mission. The German Govern- 
ment and the Reichsrath took great offence at 
this refusal. of the Pope to receive Cardinal 
Hohenlohe, and in the Reichsrath a motion 
was made to strike out in the proposed bud- 
get the estimate for an envoy to the Pope. 
Prince Bismarck, on May 14th, made in the 
Reichsrath a speech on the subject which pro- 
duced a profound impression. He said that 
the last transaction with the Papal Govern- 
ment had demonstrated the difficulty of effect- 
ing an understanding with the Roman Curia 
through the medium of anenvoy. The latest 
dogmas promulgated by the Holy See rendered 
-itimpossible to act in harmony with Rome. 
To restore peace among the religious denomi- 
nations it appeared necessary to seek a solu- 
tion of the difficulties by enacting a law for 
the empire securing complete liberty of con- 
science. 
Government to whom it was proposed to ac- 
_ eredit him was not a frequent occurrence. It 
was not a courteous pocveding, and had not 
happened to Prince Bismarck during a diplo- 
matic career lasting over twenty-one years. 
It pained him the more, inasmuch as Cardinal 
- Hohenlohe appeared fitted to bring about a 
conciliatory feeling. The regret he felt would 
“not, however, justify him in manifesting irri- 
tation. Regard for the interests of the Cath- 
olic population of Germany had determined 
him to nominate another envoy, however dif- 
ficult it would be to find one equal to Cardinal 
Hohenlohe, and doubtful as he was of a sub- 
“stitute achieving good results. At a later 
Stage of the discussion, Prince Bismarck em- 
phatically declared that he should always re- 
ject any treaty with Rome in which the Pa- 
‘pacy might claim that-certain state laws should 
not be binding upon a portion of the subjects 
| of the empire. The motion for striking out 
the estimate for an envoy to the Pope was re- 
jected, and the item was adopted by a large 
majority. 
On May Ist, the University of Strasbourg 
was opened with great ceremonies, an occur- 
rence in which all Germans took a profoundly 
patriotic interest, as it is expected that the 
university will greatly contribute to the revi- 
val of German sentiments in Alsace and Lor- 
raine. The Oberprasident of Alsace-Lorraine, 
Herr von Moller, after a brief allocution, read 
the charter of endowment, subsequently hand- 
ing the original to the Rector, Dr. Bruch. The 
latter warmly returned thanks to the Emperor, 
the Imperial Chancellor, the First President, 
Dr. Roggenbach, and the Mayor of Strasbourg, 
after which he read a congratulatory address 
VOL. XII1.—23 aA 
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from the German Parliament. After a hymn, 
specially prepared for the occasion, had been 
sung, Prof. Springer delivered a festive oration. 
Addresses were spoken by Prof. Waitz, in the 
name of nineteen German universities, which 
were represented by deputations, by Prof. 
Tomaschek, in the name of four German uni- 
versities of Austria, and by Prof. Wyss, in the 
name of three universities of Switzerland. The 
proceedings were closed by a few words from 
Dr. Bruch. The hall was densely crowded. 

With regard to the introduction of the Im- 
perial Constitution into Alsace - Lorraine, the 
Government introduced a bill proposing to 
suspend it until January 1, 1874. The Federal 
Commissary Herzog pointed out, in the course 
of the debate, that Alsace-Lorraine was not 
yet ripe for the introduction of the Federal 
Constitution in its integrity, especially as the 
question of choice of nationality would have 
to be settled first. The councils-general would 
enter upon their functions in the course of the 
current year. The bill of the Government was 
opposed by the Catholic party and the party 
of Progress, while all the other parties favored 
it, and passed it by a large majority. 

An important debate rose in the Reichsrath, 
on May 15th, on several hundred petitions, 
some of which advocated the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from the country; some, and these the 
majority, interceded in behalf of the order. 
Any measures against the order were strongly 
opposed by the Rev. Dr. Moufang, one of the 
leading prelates in the Diocese of Mayence, and 
by Herr Peter Reichensperger, a member of 
the Supreme Court of Appeal at Berlin, an ac- 
complished writer on history and art, and for 
many years a leader of the Catholic party in 
the Prussian Diet. On the other hand, the 
Government was urged to proceed against the 
Jesuits in the interest of religious peace, by 
Privy-Councillor Wagener, one of the leaders 
of the Conservative party ; by Prince Hohen- 
lohe, late Bavarian premier, and brother of 
Cardinal Hohenlohe; by Herr Fischer, burgo- 
master of the town of Augsburg, and, like 
Prince Hohenlohe, a Roman Catholic; and, in 
conclusion, by the well-known Prof. Gneist, 
of the University of Berlin, who acted as chair- 
man of the special commission which had been 
charged with reporting upon the petitions. 
The report lamented that, ‘‘as a consequence 
of the pro-papal tendencies until lately preva- 
lent in the ministry, the number of convents 
has enormously increased. In 1865 we had 
69; in 1864, 243; in 1866, 481; in 1869, 826. 
The number of persons shut up in these insti- 
tutions, from 976 in 1855, had increased to 
something like 10,000 by 1869. In Belgium, 
where the same sort of unhealthy liberty pre- 
vails, it is even worse, the number of monks 
and nuns having increased from 12,000 in 1846 
to over 20,000 in 1870. The House then 
adopted a resolution drawn up conjointly by 
a number of Conservative and Liberal mem- 
bers: 
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The German Imperial Parliament refers to the 
Chancellor of the pee Empire the cme sed pane 
tions praying for, and protesting against, the expul- 
sion df the Jesuits. The German Imperial Parlia- 
ment requests the Chancellor of the German Empire 
to take measures—tirstly, that peace and concord be- 
tween the various Churches and denominations be 
preserved in the empire; that the members of the 
various Churches and denominations enjoy an equal- 
ity of rights, and that the subject be protected against 
undue arrogance and coércion on the part of the 
clergy ; and, secondly, that a bill be introduced, on 
the strength of the introductory paragraph, as well 
as Clause IV., alinea 18 and 16 of the Constitution 
of the Empire, which shall regulate the position of 
all religious orders, congregations, and societies, de- 
cide whether they shall be admitted, and on what 
terms, and enact adequate penalties, should they im- 
peril public order and safety, special regard being 
had in all this to the action of the Order of the 
Jesuits. 


In compliance with this resolution, the Fed- 
eral Council, on June 11th, adopted a bill con- 
sisting of two sections, the first authorizing 
the police authorities to forbid members of the 
Society of Jesuits, or of any kindred society, 
to reside in any part of the empire, even if they 
possess rights as natives, and thesecond, provid- 
ing that the necessary instructions for carrying 
out this measure will be issued by the Federal 
Council. At the first reading of the bill in the 
Reichstag, the Federal Commissary Friedberg 
declared. that the law was but provisional, and 
necessitated by the dangerous opposition of 
the Order of Jesus to the State. The measure 

‘was not in antagonism to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the Order of Jesus must not in 


any way be identified with that creed. The Fed- ° 


eral Commissary designated as kindred socie- 
ties the Ligorians and the Fréres Ignorantins, 
as well as two orders of school-fellows, which 
were respectively under French and Roman 
authority. At a meeting of the leaders of the 
various parties of the Reichstag, with the ex- 
ception of the Centre (Catholic) party, the fol-, 
lowing proposal was agreed upon relative to 
the Jesuits, as a substitute for the Government 
bill: 

1. The Government to bring in a bill prohibiting 
the Order of Jesuits and all such orders and con- 
gregations connected therewith. The establishment 
of new branches of such.orders is also to be for- 
bidden, and the dissolution ordered of all those at 
present existing within a period of net more than 
six months, which, however, is to be fixed by the 
Federal Council. 

_.2. Members of those orders and congregations, 
if foreigners, to be expelled from the empire; and, 
if natives, to be ordered away from certain places or 
to be “interned”? in places assigned for that purpose. 

8. The order for the execution of this law, which 
will be intrusted to the on ys police authorities of 
the country, will be issued by the Federal Council, 
before whom all complaints respecting the execution 
of the law will be laid, but such complaints shall in 
no way -hinder the execution of the law. The Fed- 
eral Council may appoint a special committee for that 
purpose. 

This substitute passed a third reading on 
June 19th, by 181 against 98 votes. On the 
same day a motion of Deputy Voelk for the 
introduction of obligatory civil marriages and 
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registration was opposed by 151 against 10¢ 
votes, after which President Delbrueck, b 
order of the Emperor, declared the session o: 
the Reichstag closed. . a 
- The Railway Treaty between Germany ar 
Luxembourg was signed at Berlin on Ju 
llth. By the provisions of the treaty, G 
many undertakes never to do any thing | 
variance with the principle of Luxembour, 
neutrality, and never’ to use the Luxembou 
Railway for the transport of troops. In tir 
of war this railway i8 not to be used for ec 
The treaty was, 
June 19th, approved by the German Reicl 
tag. In the Luxembourg Chamber, on Ju 
25th, M. Servais, the Minister for Foreign 4 
fairs, gave an account of the different pha: 
through which the negotiations with Germar 
on the subject of the railways had passe 
The minister remarked, in the course of hi 
speech: “Luxembourg has not obtained | 
she had asked for, nor all that might ha 
been conceded to her, but the treaty, as cot 
cluded, strengthens our political as well ; 
commercial and industrial position. I co 
sidered it my duty to accept the conventio 
and I believe you have sufficient confidence | 
me to act as I have done.” The Chamber, « 
June 27th, after a short debate, unanimous 
ratified the treaty. 4 
On June 10th, the official paper of the Ex 
pire promulgated the law excluding the Societ 
of Jesus from the territory of the Germs 
Empire. It also contained an ordinance fi 
enforcing the law inhibiting the Jesuits fro 
in any way exercising the duties of their ord 
especially in churches, schools, or missionai 
work. The dissolution of the branches of tl 
society was ordered to be carried out with 
six months. Other regulations on this subje 
were left to the police authorities. ES 
A Germén Catholic society at Rome, havi 
waited upon the Pope to assure him of thi 
unchanging allegiance, the Holy Father cor 
plained of the persecution of the Cathol 
Church in the German Empire, in terms whic 
caused an extraordinary sensation in German, 
(See Roman Oatuorio Cuvurcn, page 355.) 
One sentence, in particular, of the addres 
was regarded in Berlin as a direct menace t 
the existence of the German Empire and a 
open declaration of war: and an official pape 


the Provincial Correspondent, remarked: 
a. 
This frank and outspoken avowal of his sent 
ments by the Pope is also another proof that in a 
questions of ecclesiastical import we have to de: 
not with individual bishops, but with the heac 
quarters of the Church and the parties directing the _ 
attack that is being made against us. In repelling 
this attack, the German Government, therefore, will — 
not only have to punish individual offenders hving — 
under its own jurisdiction, but will also have to— 
remember that the ecclesiastical movement in > 
country is connected with foreign interests adverse | 
to our own, and that it is opposed to the position | 
and national independence of Germany. hatever 
we do, we shall henceforth remember that our ad- 
versaries aim at smashing the feet of the Colossus. 
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- On September 5th the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia, accompanied by the Czarevitch and 
Grand-dukes Nicholas and Vladimir, arrived 
in Berlin, where his Premier, Prince Gort- 
chakoff, was awaiting him. On the next day, 
the Emperor of Austria, accompanied by Prime- 
Minister Count Andrassy, arrived. The fes- 
tivities in honor of the two emperors were on 
the grandest scale, but, of the conferences 
which were held between them with their 
' prime ministers, no information whatever 
was given to the public. Prince Bismarck, in 
his reply to a deputation of the magistrates 
of Berlin presenting him with the honorary 
diploma of citizenship of Berlin, remarked 
that by means of the festive events of the last 
few days confidence in the endurance of peace, 
which was nearly as valuable as peace itself, 
would be strengthened. The high persons 
who had met in Berlin would not leave with 
disappointed expectations. No one had come 
_ with wishes that could not be~acceded to by 
the others. The meeting had not been called 
forth by aggressive intentions against any 
power, or in any direction whatsoever. The 
micable personal interview of the Emperors 
_ would strengthen- the confidence of friends in 
| lasting peace, and clearly show to enemies 
1¢ difficulties they would have to encounter 
in order to disturb that peace. Count Moltke, 
upon whom the city of Berlin had likewise 
conferred the honorary diploma of citizenship, 
also pointed out’ in his speech that the main 
oint in connection with the imperial meeting 
vas the increase of confidence in peace, in 
_ which, and with justice, the nation considered 
the chief importance of the event lay. The 
_ Official and semi-official papers of the three 
_ Governments fully agreed in asserting that 
_ the three monarchs had joined hands to main- 
_ tain peace among the nations, and that the 
most beneficial results might “be expected. 
from the conference. : 
On September 18th, 19th, and 20th, the 
_ bishops of the German Empire, including the 
_ Bishop of Strasbourg, assembled at Fulda, and 
‘there agreed upon«the publication of a me- 
morial on the situation of the Catholic Church 
in Germany, which was hailed by the Catho- 
lies of all countries of the world as a most 
powerful defence of Catholic interests, while, 
on the other hand, it visibly widened the 
breach between the Catholic bishops and the 
Government. On the part of the Catholic 
clergy and the numerous Catholic societies 
which held their numerously-attended Gen- 
eral Assembly at Breslau, the views of the 
bishops met with a cordial response; on the 
other hand, the congress of the Old Catholics, 
which was held at Cologne on September 20th 
and the following days, and which was at- 
tended by Anglican bishops of England and 
the United States, by the Old Catholic (Jan- 
senist) Archbishop of Utrecht in Holland, and 
by several prominent priests and laymen of 
the Church of Russia, indicated that this 
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movement was not likely to die out very soon, 
but that it would seek to consolidate itself by 
the election of Old Catholic bishops. The 
semi-official Provincial Correspondent of Ber- 
lin remarked, on the memorial of the German 
bishops,. that now, “after the. bishops have 
arbitrarily attempted to define the limits of 
ecclesiastical affairs, and to extend those limits 
according to their own pleasure, it has become 
the imperative duty of the Government, by 
concise and inviolable laws, to regulate the 
limits of matters which do not solely apper- 


‘tain to the Church, but which are connected 


with civil life and the state.” 

The award of Emperor William in the San 
Juan boundary question was delivered to Lord 
Odo Russell and Mr. Bancroft on October 23d. 
The decision merely states that the German 
Emperor, having taken the opinion of his ex- 
perts and jurists, decides that the Haro Canal 
boundary-line is most in accordance with ex- 
isting treaties. The experts and jurists whose 
view was eventually indorsed, were Herr 
Grimm, Vice-President of the Supreme Court; 
Judge Goldschmidt, of the German Tribunal 
of Commerce at Leipsic; and Dr. Kiepert, 
Professor of Geography at Berlin. 

On the Ist of October the time expired dur- 
ing which the inhabitants of Alsace and Lor- 
raine were permitted to choose either the 
French or German nationality. According to 
an official statement, the number of those who | 
registered their names with the German au- 
thorities. as choosing French nationality was 
164,633. Of this number, 38,000 really emi- 
grated, thus making their option valid, be- 
sides about 12,000 Frenchmen domiciled in 
Alsace-Lorraine, who left after March 2, 1871. 
The petitions of many Alsatians to have the 
conscription postponed for several years hav- - 
ing been refused, the first regular conscription 
took place in November.* It proceeded quietly, 
nearly the full complement of 5,200 men be- 
ing enlisted. 

GERSTACKER, Friepricn, a German trav- 
eller and novelist, born in Hamburg, May 16, 
1816; died in Vienna, June 2, 1872. He was 
the son of an actor, was destined to a commer- 
cial career, and was apprenticed to a commer- 
cial house in Cassel. But, having been from 
early childhood accustomed to an active, out- 
door life, he did not take kindly to the con- 
finement of the warehouse, and resolved to 
emigrate to America. For two years (1835- 
37) he studied, diligently, social economy, to 
fit himself for his new life, and then embarked 
at Bremen for New: York, where he arrived 
with a very light purse, and ata time of severe 
financial distress. After residing in New 
York for several months he was forced by his 
poverty to accept whatever occupation offered 
itself, and he was successively fireman on a 
steamboat, deck-hand, farmer, silversmith, 
wood-cutter, merchant, and hostler. After 
many vicissitudes, and after travelling through 
most of the States of the Union, he returned to 
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Germany, having been absent six years. He 
shortly afterward published, in two volumes, 
the first of a series of observations in America, 
entitled ‘‘ Excursions and Travels across the 
United States of North America,” Dresden, 
1844. This was followed in 1846 by ‘The 
Regulators in Arkansas,” a novel in 38 vols., 
Leipsic; in 1847 by ‘‘ Pictures of the Missis- 
sippi,” 2 vols., Dresden; the same year, by 
another novel, ‘‘ The Pirates of the Mississippi 
River,” in 8 vols., Leipsic; and in 1849, by 
“ Pictures of the American Rivers and For- 
ests,” 2 vols., Leipsic. 
sticker undertook another journey to America, 
with the double purpose of obtaining materials 
for further literary labors, and of procuring 
information which would be useful to emi- 
grants. For the accomplishment of these ends 
he received a salary from the foreign minister 
of the German Empire, and from the publisher, 
Cotta. He went to Rio de Janeiro, and thence 
to Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, and California. 
He returned to Germany in 1852, after having 
visited the Sandwich and Society Islands, and 
Australia. He gave an account of his travels 
in Das Ausland and the Augsburger Alige- 
meine Zeitung, under the title of “ Travels.” 
These sketches were afterward collected and 
published at Stuttgart and Tiibingen in five 
volumes, and translated into English. He also 
published several other novels and stories of 
travel, anong which were: ‘‘On the Sea;” 
“In North and South America;” both pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Library of German Romances,” 
in 1855; ‘ Voyages round the World,” Leip- 
sic, 6 vols., 1847-48; ‘‘ Adventures of Ger- 
man Emigrants,” 1847; “In America,” 1855; 
and ‘‘Echoes of the Virgin Forests,” 1847. 
He also translated an American romance, 
‘‘The Quaker City and its Mysteries,” 4 vols., 
Leipsic, 1847. Most of his novels and travels 
have been translated and republished both in 
England and the United States. 

GRATRY, the Abbé Aveuste Josepn AL- 
PHONSE, @ French Catholic theologian and 
author, born at Lille, March 80, 1805; died 
in Paris, February 4, 1872. After passing 
through the usual course of studies in the Ly- 
ceum of his native city, he studied mathemat- 
ics, and entered the Polytechnic School in 
1825, but, finding himself unable to obtain an 
appointment in the branch of science he pre- 
ferred, he resigned, and turned his attention to 
ecclesiastical studies. In 1841 he was appoint- 
ed director of the College of Stanislas, and, 
in 1846 almoner to the Superior Normal 
School. The publication of the third volume 
- of the “History of the School of Alexandria,” 
by M. Vacherot, then director of studies in 
the Normal School, led to a controversy be- 
tween Gratry and Vacherot, which terminated 
in the resignation of the latter in 1851. A 
year later the Abbé Gratry himself withdrew 
from the Normal School, in order to devote 
himself, with the Abbé Petetot, to the recon- 
stitution of the order of the Oratorians of the 
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Immaculate Conception. He had received the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor in April 
1845. In 1861 Monseigneur Dupanloup, the: 
Bishop of Orleans, chose him as his vicar-ger 
eral, and on the 28th of October, 1863, he wa 
appointed Professor of Evangelical Morals a 
the Sorbonne. The Abbé Gratry was a wan 
and intimate friend of Charles Loyson, the fa 
mous preaching friar, better known as Fath 
Hyacinthe, and in one of his public services I 
had given expression to his liberal views, i 
connection with his avowed adherence, wit 
Father Hyacinthe, to the principles of the se 
called League of Peace. These views drey 
upon him, in 1869, the displeasure of, and 
public reprimand from, the Superior of th 
Order of Oratorians. Following this repri. 
mand, he withdrew from the order, and subse 
quently made common cause with his frien 
Father Hyacinthe. It is said, however, that 
a short time before his death he made'peae 
with the Roman Catholic dignitaries, and die 
in “the odor of sanctity.” The Abbé Gratin 
was elected a member of the French Academ: 
in 1867, as a successor to M. Barante, and hi 
reception took place in March of the following 
year. His published works were: ‘“ Letter: 
and Replies to M. Vacherot,” 1851; a course o 
philosophy in three parts, namely, ‘‘On th 
Knowledge of God,” 2 vols., 1855; “ Logie,” § 
vols., 1856; and ‘‘On: the Knowledge of th 
Soul,” 2 vols., 1857; ‘‘The Philosophy of the 
Creed,” 1861; ‘Sources; Advice for the Con 
duct of Life,” 2 vols., 1861-62; ‘*A Commen 
tary on the Gospel of St. Matthew,” 2 vols 
186865; “Jesus Christ; an Answer to M. 
Rénan,” 1864; ‘‘The Sophists and their Criti- 
cisms,” 1864; ‘‘ Henri Perreyve,” 1866; “The 
Little Manual of Criticism,” 1866; ‘‘ The Mora 
Law and the Law of History,” 2 vols., 1868. 
GREAT BRITAIN, or, Tue Unirep Kine 
DOM OF GREAT BriraIn AND IRELAND. Area 
121,115 square miles, or 77,513,585 statut 
acres. Population, according to census of 
81,817,108 ; estimated population, July 1, 
31,858,933. Government, a limited co 
tional monarchy, consisting of the sovereign an 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, withow 
whose joint approval no legislative measure is 
complete, though a large discretion is left to the 
executive; and for the proper exercise of this 
discretion the ministers of the Crown are re- 
sponsible, as it is a legal maxim that “the soy- 
ereign can do no wrong.” Practically the ad-~ 
ministration of the Government is in 
hands of the Prime-Minister for the time be- 
ing, who is the head of the cabinet, and First _ 
Lord of the Treasury. The premier can only 
retain power so long as he represents the — 
dominant majority in the House of Commons. 
But, having an assured majority on his sidem 
the popular branch of Parliament, his power 
and theirs are wellnigh absolute, overriding | 
even the opposition of the House of Lords, | 
and compelling them, even against their wills, 
to assent to his measures. The present sov- | 


sreign of Great Britain is her Majesty Alexan- 
us Victoria I., of the United Kindgom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, and of the 
-eolonies and dependencies thereof, Empress 
of India, Defender of the Faith. The Queen 
was born May 24, 1819, succeeded to the 
throne June 20, 1837; was crowned June 
28; 1838, married February 10, 1840, to the 
late Prince Albert, of Coburg and Gotha, 
-prince-consort, who died December 14, 1861. 
The heir-apparent is H. R. H. Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, born November 9, 1841. 
' The: present premier is Rt. Hon. William 
Ewart Gladstone, First Lord of the Treas- 
ry, who has held office since December 9, 
1868. The members of the cabinet, during 
year 1872, were: Lord High Chancellor, 
. Hon. Lord Selborne, Baron Selborne, 
rwmerly Sir Roundell Palmer, raised to the 
serage and nominated Lord High Chancellor, 
etober 15, 1872; Lord President of the 
jouncil, Most Hon. the Marquis of Ripon; 
ard Privy Seal, Rt. Hon. Viscount Halifax; 
hancellor of the Exchequer, Rt. Hon. Robert 
e; Secretary of State for the Home De- 
ment, Rt. Hon. Henry Austin Bruce; Sec- 
‘Yetary of State for Foreign Affairs, Rt. Hon. 
arl Granville; Secretary of State for the 
dlonies, Rt. Hon. the Earl of Kimberley; 
retary of State for India, his Grace the 
e of Argyll; Secretary of State for War, 
Hon. Edward Cardwell; First Lord of the 
miralty, Rt. Hon. George Joachim Gés- 
n; President of the Board of Trade, Rt. 
. Chichester Samuel Fortescue; Chief 
retary for Ireland, Most Hon. the Mar- 
nis of Hartington; Vice-President of the 
Committee of Privy Council on Education, Rt. 
Hon. Williim Edward Forster; President of 
_ the Local Government Board, Rt. Hon. James 
 Stansfeld; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, Rt. Hon. Hugh Culling Eardley Child- 
ers, appointed August 9,1872. The Postmas- 
_ter-General (not now in the cabinet) is Rt. 
Hon. William Monsell. The only changes in 
_ the cabinet for 1872 were Lord Selborne, who 
_ sueceeded Lord Hatherley as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Sir H. C. E. Childers, who 
_ succeeded Earl Dufferin as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, taking a seat in the cabi- 
net in place of the Postmaster-General. The 
‘House of Peers, when full, has now 478 mem- 
bers, namely, 4 princes of the blood, 2 arch- 
bishops, 20 dukes, 19 marquises, 110 earls, 23 
viscounts, 24 bishops, 232 barons,-16 Scottish 
representative peers elected for each Parlia- 
ment, and 28 Irish representative peers elected 
for life. The House of Commons had, in 
1872, 658 members, of whom 493 sat for coun- 
ties, cities, boroughs, and universities in Eng- 
land and Wales; 60 for counties, cities, 
burghs, and universities in Scotland; and 105 
for counties, cities, and boroughs, and one uni- 
versity, in Ireland. 
The Gladstone cabinet remained in power 
during the year, slightly strengthened in their 
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majorities by the absence of any very impor- 
tant home topics of discussion, and by some 
moderate concessions to the Conservatives, as 
well as by the indisposition of the opposition 
to make an issue on any point where they 
could not be sure of a strong majority. The 
recovery of the Prince of Wales from his se- 
vere illness, about the commencement of the 
year, was duly improved by Parliament to pro- 
mote loyal feeling toward the royal family; 
and though Sir Charles W. Dilke moved, in 
his place in the House of Commons, an inquiry 
into the expenditures of the civil list, looking 
to an exposure of the extravagant expendi- 
tures of the royal family, and defended his 
proposition in a very able speech, the.time was 
unpropitious for any such inquiry, and his 
motion was defeated by 276 negative votes to 
2 affirmative, after a reply by Mr. Gladstone, 
who entered into a comparison of the cost 
of royalty, during the present and former 
reigns, eulogized the Queen, and denied with 
some warmth the statements of Sir Charles 
Dilke. One of the most important measures 
for home government, passed during the parlia- 
mentary session of 1872, was the Ballot Act. 
This was debated at great length, amended 
repeatedly, and finally passed the House of 
Commons by a majority of 58 in a very full 
house. In the Lords it was further amended, 
and finally, after one or two committees of 
conference, passed. Its duration is limited to 
December 31, 1880, though, probably, an im- 
proved act will be passed by that time, All 
elections for members of Parliament must 
henceforth be by secret ballot. The law 
enacts that the ballot-paper must show the 
names of the candidates for election, with a 
number printed on the back, and a counterfoil 
attached having the same number; and that at 
the time of voting the ballot-paper shall be 
marked on both sides with an official mark, 
and delivered to the voter within the polling- 
place, and the number of such voter on the 
register of votes shall be marked on the coun- 
terfoil, and the voter having secretly marked 
his vote on the paper, and folded it up so as to 
conceal his vote, shall place it in a closed box, 
in the presence of the officer presiding at the 
polling-station, after having shown to him the 
official mark at the back. 

This seems to us, after one hundred years’ 
experience, in this country, of voting by ballot, 
exceedingly complicated, but it will doubtless 
be simplified by the next Parliament. The 
qualifications necessary for eligibility to elec- 
tion as a member of Parliament are, to have 
been born in the United Kingdom, and to have 
attained the age of twenty-one years. Natu- 
ralized foreigners, excise custom, stamp and 
other revenue officers; all judges of the United 
Kingdom, except the Master of Rolls in Eng- 
land; all priests and deacons of the Church of 
England, ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
and Roman Catholic clergymen; all govern- 
ment contractors, and all sheriffs and returning 
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officers for the localities for which they act, 
and (for the House of Commons) all English 
and Scottish peers; and all persons convicted 
of treason or felony, are ineligible to election 
to Parliament. 

The debates in Parliament of the greatest 
interest to the people of the United States 
were those with reference to the Geneva Con- 
gress for the settlement of the Alabama and 
other claims under the Washington Treaty. 
(See ANNvAL CyoLtopzprA for 1871, Art. GREAT 
Brirar, p. 373.) When the ease or statement 
on the American side was drawn up, and 
served upon the British Cabinet, it will be re- 
membered that, after about a month of silence, 
there was a most violent denunciation of the 
United States Government, because ‘its case” 
included a demand for indirect damages, in 
consequence of the depredations of the Ala- 
bama and other Confederate privateers. Not 
alone in Parliament, but throughout England, 
the excitement was great; and, with scant 
courtesy, Mr. Gladstone stated, in the House 
of Commons, on the 13th of May: “ We ar- 
rived at the conclusion that those indirect 
claims were not within the scope of the arbi- 
tration to which we had agreed, and there- 
fore that it would not be possible for us to 
be parties to their submission to the arbitra- 
tors at Geneva.” Between the first demon- 
strations in Parliament (January 18, 1872), and 
the first session of the Congress of Arbitra- 
tors on the 15th of April, there was an active 
correspondence maintained between the two 
Governments, and a supplementary article to 
the Treaty of Washington, the terms of which 
were said to have been suggested by Earl 
Granville, the British Foreign Secretary, was 
ratified by the Senate, explaining and modify- 
ing the claim for indirect damages. The Brit- 
ish Government went on with the prepara- 
tion of a counter-case, and a note reserving 
their rights in the arbitration, and the Amer- 
ican counsel prepared on their part a reply to 
this “‘counter-case.” On the 28th of June, 
the arbitrators announced their decision that 
the indirect claims should be excluded from 
the consideration of that tribunal. (For the 
subsequent history of this arbitration, as well 
as its award, see DipLomATIO CORRESPONDENCE.) 

The year 1872 was in Great Britain one of 
disaster and misfortune to the great mass of 
the working-class, The grain-crops were very 
moderate, severe storms and gales devastated 
large sections, and destroyed growing and 
gathered crops, extensive fires not only 
burned dwellings, but ricks of hay and grain, 
the price of coals trebled, and in some sections 
quintupled; manufacturing was generally un- 
profitable, in part from the advanced cost of 
fuel and raw material, and in part from the 
- extensive and protracted strikes; the poor 
rates, already a tax almost unendurable, were 
increased, and yet the suffering of the abject 
poor was not materially diminished, either by 
emigration or the partial supply of their wants 
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by the poor-law unions. The question of — 
pauperism in all its bearings, as connecte 
with crime, with insanity, with taxation, an 
labor, though slightly ameliorated by judicion 
private effort, continued to be the most pressii 
one with which the rulers and people of Grea 
Britain were called to grapple, and one t 
which the passing years had thus far brougl 
no adequate solution. Yet there were al; 
formidable topics for the consideration ¢ 
thoughtful statesmen in both the home a1 
foreign relations of the United Kingdom. T] 
immense cost of the merely nominal roya 
and its incapacity for any active service, wa 
a consideration which, though driven out o 
Parliament, by the intense conservatism o 
the mercantile class, and the English gentry 
who compose the great bulk of the membe1 
of the Commons, and probably also by the 
feeling of personal loyalty and esteem for the 
Queen, yet cannot be long kept down: Th 
great mass, including the working-classes, ar 
fast losing their reverence for royalty, an 
when the time comes for the throne to pas 
into other hands, if not before, the power of 
these classes will be felt. So, too, with the 
questions of church establishment and of here¢ 
itary peerage. The opposition to these reli 
of the past is increasing with each year, an 
must eventually work their destruction. Th 
introduction of the secret ballot in the electio: 
of members of Parliament, awkwardly an 
grudgingly as it has been granted, must iney 
tably lead to greater independence in votin; 
and to a further increase ot the suffrage-frar 
chise. Abroad, the colonies are giving th 
home government so much trouble that ther 
is serious thought of throwing them off, an 
encouraging their independence. With regard 
to the North American and Australian colo 

nies, it is only a question of time, and probab 
of very brief time, how soon they shall be e1 
couraged to set up for themselves. This, 0 
course, implies, to some extent, a loss of th 
prestige of the British Government; but tha 
loss is destined to come, nay, has already com 
in part, and the separation of these colonie 
can hardly add greatly to it. The govern 
ment of India, since the dissolution of the Eas 
India Company, has been administered wit 
great ability, and, though there are stil 
grounds of apprehension from the fanaticism 
of the Mohammedan reformers, as well a 
from other canses, and the condition of the la- 
boring classes is, from famine, short crops, pes 
tilence, and the oppression which is still prae 
tised, not such as to inspire great confidence, 
yet, from the extension of railwaysin all diree- Aa 
tions, and the more just and impartial admin- — 
istration of British officials, there is great im- 
provement, and ground for hope in the fu- — 
ture. The prevalence of communistic views 11 — 
France, the precarious tenure by which the | 
house of Savoy held its power in Spain (since 
relinquished by the abdication of Amadens), | 
the rapid growth of the German Empire 12 ~ 
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wealth, power, and influence, and the threat- 
ening attitude of the Russian Government in 
reference to the extension of its territory and 
sway in Central Asia, have all, by turns, dur- 
ing the year 1872, caused anxiety to the Brit- 
ish statesmen in authority. But, as we have 
already intimated, the engrossing subject of 
thought among the citizens interested in pub- 
lic affairs, during the greater part of the year, 
was the arbitration of the Alabama and other 
claims, at Geneva. The excitement, which 
preceded the declaration of the commissioners 
that they could not consider the indirect 
claiins, died away only to be revived with great 
violence on the announcement of the award ; 
and it was a remarkable evidence of the 
strength and hold on the public confidence 
which the Gladstone cabinet possessed, that it 
‘could survive after sanctioning a decision 
which was so distasteful to the great majority 
_of the higher and middle classes. The award 
of the Emperor William in favor of the claim 
_ of the United States, in regard to the bounda- 
ries between Washington Territory and Brit- 
ish Columbia, was an added disappointment ; 
_ yet, it is a matter of rejoicing and of congratu- 
 jation to the British ministry that these disa- 
_ greements between the two nations, which 
* seemed at one time to threaten a rupture of 
friendly relations, were settled. 
The Gladstone cabinet was greatly strength- 
_ ened in October, 1872, by the accession of Sir 
Roundell Palmer, at that time raised to the 
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office until his nomination as Lord High Chan- 
cellor, October 15, 1872. He brings to that 
important office, which is essentially that of 
law adviser to the Crown, and ew officio Speak- 
er of the House of Lords, a profound knowledge 
of the law in all its departments, a remarkable 
literary culture, and avery high reputation for 
HUAeMY, conscientiousness, and religious prin- 
ciple. 

The complete publication of the British cen- 
sus of April, 1871, puts us in possession of 
many facts of interest in regard to the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom. The following 
table, compiled from the’ different tables for 
England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
shows the fluctuations in the population of 
each country for each decade of the last seven- 
ty years. 


Total Popu- 
DATE OF ENU- ore 4 Population | Population lation of the 
MERATION. cand Weelba of Scotland.| of Ireland. yg 
1801, March 10.) 8,892,536) 1,608,420 | 5,395,456 | 15,896,312 
1811, May 27...| 10,164,256) 1,805,864 | 5,937,856 | 17,907,976 
1821, May 28...| 12,172,664) 2,137,825 | 6,869,544 | 21,179,583 
1831, May 29...| 13,896,797) 2,364,386 | 7,767,401 028, 
1841, June 7...| 15,914,148} 2,620,184 | 8,175,124 | 26,709,456 
1851, March 31.) 17,927,609} 2,888,742 | 6,552,385 | 27,868,736 
1861, April 8...| 20,066,224) 3,062,294 | 5,798.56 927,08 
1871, April 3...| 22,704,108} 3,358,613 | 5,402,759 |*31,465,480 


The division of the sexes in the United 
Kingdom at the census of April 3, 1871, was 
as follows: 


rage as Lord Selborne, to the Lord High wie fais ri eee of Fe- 
_ Chancellorship, in place of Lord Hatherley, re- SEM eral atedaeae 
sign igned. Lord Selborne, who is regarded as one 
ae ‘ ptt Mae England.........-.2..+- 10,437,053| 11,050,635} 613,582 
of the ablest of British jurists and statesmen, Wales. res es 603, 613,070 9.720 
is the second son of the late Rev. William Scotland............... 1,601,633) 1,756,980) 155,347 
" Jocelyn Palmer, Rector of Wexbury, Oxon, and [ste of Mani... J2i0.| "ancol| "esrio| ass 
was born there, November 27, 1812. He was Channel Ielands...... gh SOREL SOOM, 3) MENS 
, ° +s rmy, Navy, an 
_ educated at Rugby, Winchester, and Trinity Medes EE at hha 
- College, Oxford, graduating from the latter as abroad........+.++. a a Ar aes 
ie | a : ] $ ; ; 4 
Se arst-class in classios, in 1884, having already nig ees 15,549,271) 16.267.837| 718,566 


received three high prizes for scholarship. The 
year of his graduation he was elected a Fellow 
of Magdalen College, and obtained the Eldon 
Law Scholarship. «In 1835 he received the 
-chancellor’s prize for the Latin essay. In 1837 
he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
practised with great success as a chancery-bar- 
rister, and was made Queen’s counsel iu 1846. 
He was elected to Parliament for Plymouth, as 
a Liberal Conservative, in 1847, was not re- 
elected at the general election in July, 1852, 
but regained the seat in June, 1853, and held it 
till March, 1857. He withdrew as a candidate 
before the election of that year. In 1861 he 
was elected member of Parliament for Rich- 
mond, and continued to sit for that borough 
till 1872. He was appointed Solicitor-Gen- 
eral and knighted, at Lord Palmerston’s in- 
stance, in 1861. From 1863 to 1866 he was 
Attorney-General, going out of office at the in- 
coming of the Derby-Disraeli Administration, 
and, though a cordial supporter of Mr. Glad- 
stone in the House of Commons, had held no 


Among the cities of over 100,000 inhabitants, 
there were in England and Wales: London, 
including the Metropolitan and City of London 
Police District, population, 3,883,092; Liver- 
pool, 493,346; Manchester, 355,665 ; Birming- 
ham, 848,696; Leeds, 259,201;° Sheffield, 
239,947; Bristol, 182,524; Bradford, 145,827; 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, 128,160; Salford, 124,805; 
Hull, 121,598; and Portsmouth, 112,954. In 
Scotland: Glasgow, 477,144; Edinburgh, 196,- 
500; and Dundee, 118,974. In Ireland: Dub- 
lin, 245,722; and Belfast, 174,394. 

The tendency of the population to congre- 
gate in the cities and towns is very marked 
both in England and Wales, and Scotland. In 
England and Wales, of a population of 22,704,- 
108, 12,900,297 were living in the urban dis- 


* This is exclusive of the inhabitants of smaller islands 
in the British seas (144,430), and army, navy, and mer- 
chant seamen abroad (207.198), which, added to the above, 
make the population of the United Kingdom, April 3, 
1871, 31,817,108. 
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tricts, more than one-fourth of them in Lon- 
don, and only 9,803,811 in the rural districts. 
The number of births in England and Wales, 
for the year 1871, was 797,148; of deaths, 
515,096; and of marriages, 190,015. The num- 
ber of paupers in England and Wales, the same 
year, was 1,081,926, of whom 189,839 were 
adult able-bodied paupers. In 1872, to July 
of that year, the number was only 977,664, 
of whom 158,753 were adult and able-bodied. 
This reduction of 104,000 was due in part to 
the large emigration of that year, and in part 
to the greater stringency of the Poor Law 
Boards. Probably, a report made up to Jan- 
uary, 1878, would show, despite all precau- 
tions, a larger aggregate than that of 1871. 
The poor-rate collected in 1871, in England 
and Wales, was £12,121,440=$60,607,200, or 
$2.67 per head for the entire population. The 
proportion of paupers to the population, in 
England and Wales, is about one to every 
nineteen inhabitants. In Scotland it was, in 
1871, as one to twenty-seven; in Ireland the 
class assisted by the relief unions is much 
smaller, only about one to 71 of the popula- 
tion, but no account is taken there, as in Eng- 
land and Scotland, of the large number of 
tramps, beggars, and vagrants, who gain their 
livelihood by begging and petty thefts, and 
who are not, as in England and Scotland, re- 
ported by the police. The local taxation for 
the relief of the poor, county, and borough 
police, roads, and bridges, drainage, and light- 
ing of towns, etc., in the United Kingdom, for 
the year ending March 31, 1872, was £25,- 
117,000=$125,585,000, or $4 per head of the 
population, and the combined public or gen- 
eral and local taxation, for the same time, 
amounted to £99,825,000=$499,125,000, or 
nearly five hundred million dollars, equal to 
$15.66 to each inhabitant. 

The total amount of public revenue in the 
United Kingdom for the year ending March 
81, 1872, was £74,708,314 188. 1d.=$373,541,- 
573.27, of which £20,326,000=$101,630,000 
was from customs duties, £44,512,000=$222,- 
560,000 from excise, stamps, land, house, and 
property taxes; £4,680,000=$23,400,000 from 
the Post-Office (a net surplus of $11,120,000 
over the cost of administration); £755,000= 
$3,775,000 from the telegraph service, which 
yielded a net revenue of $1,500,000. The crown 
lands yielded a net revenue of £875,000=$1,- 
875,000, and the remainder of the revenue, 
£4,060,314 188, 1d.=$20,801,573.27, was from 
miscellaneous sources. The expenditures for 
the year ending March 31, 1872, were £71,860,- 
020 6s, 5d. =$359,300,101.60, of which £26,839,- 
601 7s. 8d.=$134,198,006.91, or about -4,ths of 
the whole expenditure, was for the manage- 
ment of the public debt and for interest; £1,- 
797,475 18s. 2d. = $8,987,375.29 is put under 
the head of charges on the Consolidated Fund, 
and includes the Civil List, £406,238 17s. 9d.= 
$2,031,194.43 (being the sum expended for the 
support of the Queen, royal household, and 
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royal family ; and a variety of annuities, pen- 
sions, salaries, allowances, and gratuities. The — 
item of supply services, including the army, 
navy, and various departments of civil service 
post-office, telegraph, and packet service, con. 
sumed £42,852,948 17s. 7d.=$214,264,719.39 
while £370,000=$1,850,000 were expended o1 
fortifications. The estimated revenue for the 
year ending March 31, 1878, was £74,915,000= 
$374,575,000, and the estimated expenditure 
for the same year, was £71,318,000=$356,565, 
000, to which will be added about $16,50 0, 
000, the amount of the Geneva award to th 
United States. _ 
The nationat debt fluctuates within certair 
moderate limits from year to year. On the 
31st of March, 1872, it stood as follows: Fund- 
ed Debt, £730,986,800, equal to $3,654,934, - 
000; unfunded debt, £5,155,100=$25,775,500 ; 
estimated capital of the terminable annuities 
belonging to the funded debt, computed in 
three per cent. stock, £55,749,070=$278, 745 
850, making a grand total of the debt of £79: 
890,970 = $3,959,454,850. The statistics of 
imports and exports in Great Britain are al- 
ways a year behindhand in their publication, 
and hence we have no returns later than those 
of the year ending Décember 31, 1871. Fror 
these we learn that the total imports into the 
United Kingdom for that year were £331,015,- 
480=$1,655,077,400; and the total exports 
from the United Kingdom, to other countries 
and its own colonies, were £283,574,700= 
$1,417,878,500. Of the imports, £61,134,463= 
305,672,315 were from the United States, ané 
there were exported to the United States, the 
same year, £38,692,887=$193,464,185. The 
importation of raw cotton into Great Britain 
was of the value of £55,907,070=$279,535,350, 
of which nearly $150,000,000 came from the 
United States. Of corn and flour, the total 
import was £42,502,252 = $212,511,260, of 
which, probably, two-fifths came from the 
United States, directly or indirectly. i 
Shipping.—The total tonnage of British and 
foreign ships, which entered and cleared at ports 
of the United Kingdom, either with cargoes 
or in ballast, in the year 1871, was as follows: 
British, 28,034,748 tons; foreign, 13,513,130 
tons. Total tonnage, 41,457,878 tons. The 
number and tonnage of vessels built, and first 
registered in the United Kingdom in 1871, was: 
of sailing-vessels, 485, tonnage, 60,260; steam=- 
ers, 587, tonnage, 330,798. The number of — 
seamen employed on board British ships was 
202,477, of whom 20,263 were foreigners, and 
the remainder of British birth. it® 
Textile Industry.—The quantity of raw cot-— 
ton imported into Great Britain in 1871 was 
greater by nearly 888,000,000 ponnds than in ~ 
any former year, the total amount being 1,778,- 
139,776 pounds, of which 1,409,905,616 pounds 
were retained for home consumption. The | 
same year, $28,036,299 pounds of wool were 
imported in addition to the large home yield. , 
Of this, 187,946,505 pounds were retained for | 
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: home consumption. The reports of the number 
of cotton, woollen, and worsted factories, the 
number of spindles and horse-power, and the 
number of persons employed, is not later than 
that of the census, and has reference to the 
state of affairs at the close of 1870. At that 
date there were in the United Kingdom 2,483 
cotton-factories, driven by an aggregate motive 
_horse-power of 308,870 horses, running 38,218,- 
758 spindles, and 441,276 power-looms, and 
employing 450,087 persons; there were 1,829 
woollen-factories, with 62,302 horse-power, 
‘running 2,692,761 spindles, and 48,140 power- 
looms, and employing 125,130 persons; 630 
worsted-factories, with 51,035 horse-power, 
running 2,131,442 spindles, and 64,659 power- 
eins, and employing 109,557 persons. The 
minor textile industries, as silk, flax, hosiery, 
and lace, employed over 80,000 persons ; and, 
in all departments of textile industry, more 
than 760,000 persons were employed. 
Minerals and Metals.—The quantity of coal 
mined in the United Kingdom in 1871 was 
117,439,251 tons of 2,240 pounds. Its value 
was £30,121,347=$150,606,735, of which 12,- 
816,434 tons were exported, of the declared 
ue of £6,267,047=$31,335,235. 
owing in part to the colliers’ strike, and in part 
_ to the belief that several of the best mines 
were becoming exhausted, or too deep for 
profitable working, the price of coal advanced 
m 200 to 500 per cent. In 1871, 6,627,179 
_ tons of pig iron were produced (about three 
‘times the production of the United States), and 
ts value was declared at £16,667,947=$83,- 
— 839,785. 
— Railways.—At the end of 1871 there were 
_ open railway lines of the length of 15,756 miles 
- {about one-fourth the length of the lines in the 
United States), whose total paid-up capital 
_ (shares and loans) amounted to £552,680,107= 
 $2,'763,400,535. These railways transported 
_ $75,250,754 passengers, and passed over 179,- 
_ 075,894 miles. Their traffic receipts were 
_ £48,892,780 = $244,463,900. Of these rail- 
_ ways, 11,043 miles belonged to England and 
Wales, 2,538 to Scotland, and 1,988 to Ireland. 
Post-offices and Telegraphs.—The number 
_of letters delivered in England and Wales, in 
1871, was 759,329,000; inScotland, 85,696,000; 
in Ireland, 72,166,000. In the London district 
- alone, 220,421,000 letters were delivered, more 
than three times as many asin Ireland. The 
same year, 8,717,972 money orders were issued 
for England and Wales, 838,942 for Scotland, 
and 674,611 for Ireland, of the total amount of 
£19,993,987=$99,969,935, There were nearly 
12,000 post-offices in the United Kingdom in 
1871, and upward of 8,000 road and pillar 
letter-boxes. The number of persons employed 
was 29,344. The telegraphs of Great Britain 
are now the property of the Government, and 
in 1871 there were sent 11,760,000 messages. 
On March 31, 1872, there were 5,098 telegraph- 
offices in the United Kingdom. 
The capital authorized in Great Britain in 
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the year 1872 for new companies, amounts to 
£60,000,000, of which £44,000,000 have been 
offered for subscription, and the deposits there- 
on amount to £14,000,000. The analysis shows 
the number of and capital required for each 
class of companies. The larger proportion are 
manufacturing, trading, and mining companies. 
Out of a total of 234 companies there are 88 
manufacturing and trading, with a total capi- 
tal of £16,000,000; 81 mining, with a total 
capital of £8,000,000; and 10 banking, with a 
capital of £12,500,000. : 

The new issues of capital in behalf of pre- 
viously existing companies amount to £91,- 
750,000, of which the amount actually called 
up is £23,750,000. . 

Foreign Loans.—The loans negotiated in Lon- 
don, for the year 1872, amount to £227,000,000 
nominal capital, and the amount actually called 
up, to £95,000,000. Included in this, is the 
French National Loan of £160,000,000 (£45,- 
500,000 called up), which was not all issued in 
England. 

Of the previously-existing companies above 
noted, there were seventy in behalf of which 
the contributions of fresh capital, during the 
year, amounted to £23,000,000 sterling. The 
greater part of these were railway companies, 
and the contribution to them was about £18,- 
000,000, 

In addition to the contributions of £60,000,- 
000 for new organizations, and £23,000,000 for 
old ones in Great Britain, the enormous sum 
of £95,000,000 was raised for new loans to 
foreign nations. The following is an analysis 
of the loans negotiated. 


The Foreign Loans negotiated in the Year1872. 


¥ Issue Amount of 
LOANS, Price, Shock. Paid up. 

ye ey 6 per cent....| 6 £1,225,000; £931,000 
Arkansas, 7p. ¢........- 65 487,125 316,615 
Bolivian, 6 p.c.......... 63 1,700,000; 1,156,000 
Boston City, 5 p.c...... 974 400,000 800,000 
Canada (Quebec), 6 p. c.| 100 100,000 100,000 
Costa Rica,7 p. c........ 82 2,400,000) 1,968,000 
French National, 5 p.c..| 84% | 160,000,000) 45,600,000 
Hungarian, 5 p.¢........ 81 8,000,000} 2,430,000 
Massachusetts, 5 p.c....| 93 443.5 412,455 
New York City, 6p.c...| 924 8,375,000! 3,121,875 
Ottoman, 9 p. ¢.......... 984 11,126,200} 10,959,307 
Paragnay, 8 p. C......+-. 85 2,000,000; 1,400,000 
Pernvian, 5 p.C......... vues 15,000,000; 11,625,000 
Rwesian, 6p. C..5 2. sss 89 15,000,000) 18,850,000 
Spanish, 3 p.c.......... 282 10,625,000 743,750 
Washington City, 6p.c.| 874 900,000 787,500 

POLAT aioe os iste wd £227, 781,825 | £95,201 ,502 


The numerous negotiations and enterprises 
of the year were accompanied by frequent 
fluctuations and panics, whereby the rates of 
interest ranged at one time over 7 per cent., 
while at other periods the rate was reduced to 
3 per cent. The following is a statement 
showing the fluctuations in the value of money 
during the year 1872, amount of bullion held 
by the Bank of England, notes in circulation 
and reserve, and price of consols at date of 
each alteration of bank minimum rate of dis- 
count ; 
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MINIMUM BANK RATE OF DISCOUNT. Baton pela by | Notes held PY | Reserve of Notes 
ist. Bank Rate stood at 3 percent. from Decem- 
TUN eat oak eR dé bic acetal £24,636,575 | £25,645,410 | £18,991,165 
April 4, 84 per CeMt.....- 2... seccee esse eeeeseneeeeeeeeeenees 21,760,815 26,022,035 0,738, 
April. 11, 4 por. Cent, suiesd-sctdeasecwatesnveeiady devoms adap 20,830,275 26,011,470 9,818,805 
May 9, 5 per Cent... 20. oes cess ens werncccecccsscccccccnseess 20,330,715 | 25,860,780 9,469,935 
May 90; 4 per conti is. 5.55 seep eee ew ates esau eet 20,632,055 24,908,940 10,723,115 
: une a per cons is ain Riilnee <ecmis + Gad sh teins dh claweg picieh a ye sure 13 hee 
OF LONG hy snd Fhe Ae Hage wa ee AeA ap nine > viele Y 
July 18, Sb perewit ica se eit 22'145.500 26,165,235 10,980,265 
September 18, 4 per Cent... 2.2... ce cece csececcscccceceseers 21,439,605 25,785,765 10,653, 
Fa Serra 8. AE MOT COM cae's sv uicb's evap oop dc a'vind deieiornw nje'ps oho Pec sage 
October 3; 5 Per’ CeNt. 0... ce nesececvcccseorssesesncescese ; 489, 
Gctobor 1b, Choke. Lt eel 19,734,460 26,651,960 8,082,500 
November 9.) per CQnt ois sii ic. clas nciicsee ss Uescesecsverses 19,151,480 25,830,180 8,321,300 
Noyember 28, 6 Per CONt...... 06.0. ceeeseeeeeceeeeesnetees 21,999,515 24,614,945 12,384,570 
December 12, 5 per Cent...........ccececcececceccccscvers 22,451,795 24,410,560 13,041,235 918 


The variations in the bank rate of discount 
were fourteen in number during the year 1872 ; 
the lowest rate being 3 per cent., on June 
20th, and the highest 7 per cent., on Novem- 
ber 9th. 

GREECE, a kingdom in Europe. King, 
George I., second son of the King of Denmark, 
born December 24, 1845; accepted the crown 
offered to him by the Greek National Assembly 
on June 5, 1863; married on 15th (new style 
27th) of October, 1867, to Olga, daughter of the 
Grand-duke Constantine of Russia; Crown- 
prince Constantine, Duke of Sparta, born 21st 
July (new style, 2d of August), 1862. 

The area of Greece is 19,353 square miles. 
The total population of the thirteen nomar- 
chies into which the kingdom is divided, ac- 
cording to the census of 1870,* was 1,487,026, 
of whom only 5,261 were foreigners. Adding 
the army, consisting of 12,420 men, the navy, 
numbering 1,315 men, and 7,133 sailors abroad, 
the total population of the kingdom was 1,457,- 
894. The. nomarchies are subdivided into 
eparchies. The table on the following page 
gives the population of nomarchies and epar- 
yy according to the censuses of 1860 and 
1871 

According to the census, the number of the 
males (754,176) shows a remarkable excess 
over the females (703,718). The increase since 
1861 for the kingdom in general is only one 
per cent.; in the old provinces it is one for 
every 85, while in the Ionian Islands it has, 
since the time of the last census of the islands 
in 1865, only been one for every 648, and sev- 
eral islands even show a decrease of popula- 
tion. The population of the largest cities in 
1871 was: Athens, 44,510; Syra (Hermopolis), 
20,996; Patras, 19,641; Zante, 17,516; Cor- 
fu, 15,452. Nearly the entire population be- 
longs to the Greek Church; only 12,535 be- 
long to other Christian churches, and 3,499 to 
other religions. 67,941 inhabitants do not 
speak the Greek language. 

The revenue for the year 1871 amounted to 
33,921,000 drachmas; the expenditures to 34,- 
498,262; the public debt to 242,487,893. The 


* A full account of the results of the census may be 
found in ‘‘ Rapport sur l'état de la statistique en Gréce, 
Vitneon, au congrés de St. Petersbourg,”’ par A. Mausolas 
Athens, 1872). 


imports in 1868 were valued at 88,400,000 
drachmas, the exports to 54,540,000. he 
movement of shipping embraced 18,193 s 
going vessels, of an aggregate tonnage of 2,- 
788,795, and 154,419 coasting-vessels of an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 5,676,674. The commercia 
navy, on December 31, 1868, numbered 5,422 
vessels, of 334,901 tons. The first railroad in 
Greece (from Athens to Pireeus and Phalerus) 
was opened in January, 1869; it has a length 
of 12 kilometres (one kilometre=0.62 mile.) 
The second read, from Pirzeus to Lamia, was 
begun in 1872; it will be 220 kilometres long 
The aggregate length of the telegraph-lines i 
1,600 kilometres, “a 

On January 5th the King dismissed the min: 
istry of Zaimis, and intrusted Bulgaris 
the formation of a new cabinet. On January 
7th the Chamber was informed by Bulgaris 
that the new ministry which had been formed 
of members of the two parties, Kumundaros 
and Bulgaros, was composed as follows: Pres- 
idency and Foreign Affairs, Bulgaris; Inte or, 
Nikolopulos ; War, Drakos; Navy, Bubulis 
Finances, Mauromichapulos; Justice, Agamem 
non Metaxas; Worship, Notaros. On January 
9th the Chamber was dissolved by royal 
cree. 

The elections for the new Chamber (whie 
last in Greece four days, one of which must b 
Sunday) were finished on the 12th of Marel 
Party contests were very violent, and in som 
districts serious disturbances took place, it 
which twenty persons, among them a cand? 
date and a mayor, were killed, and many mor 
severely wounded. The King opened the 
Chamber of Deputies on April 5th. Th 
speech from the throne announced that the 
relations of Greece with all foreign powers 
were friendly, and expressed a hope that they 
would remain undisturbed. The King likewise 
dwelt on the satisfactory condition of the 
public safety, notwithstanding the agitation 
caused by the elections. The Chamber de- 
voted more than two months to examining di 
puted elections, and to adjusting party | 
personal interests. It was not until the 19 d 
of June that it was organized by the election 
of M. Spiro Milio as president. 

The most important event in the history | 
Greece during the year 1872 was the compli- 
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NOMARCHIES. 1860. | 1870. NOMARCHIES. 1860. ‘| 1870. 
4. LAKONIA. 

1, Arrica AND Viorta (Baorta). Lakedaemon (Ep.).......0..++0+: 41,522 | 46,493 
Attica (Ep.)...-++-+++++- stteneee 63,726 | 76,919 Gythion (B.)............ceeee ees 13,121 | 13,957 
ABgina (Ep.)..-.--++++-- Seeideiee 5,907 108 Itylos (Gitylos) (Bp.)......... 4. 25,755 6, 
Megaris (Ep.).--++-+++++++++2+++ 12,651 | 14,949 Epidavros Limera (Ep.)......... 16,148 | 18,931 
IS) 2 a 17,735 | 20,711 

- Levadia (Hp.)....---.eseeeeeeeee 16,005 18,122 96,546 | 105,851 
nf 116,024 186,804 8, MESSINIA. 
Kalam tA a Havsstefakuh oe oye 26, 
essin Ngee dts bichn ak ss%pe ate’ ‘ i, 21: 529 
2, Evvra (EvBa@a). ee eee OEP 18,706 "946 
Chalkis (Ep.) .-..--++++seseeeers 24,658 | 29,013 Triphylis Ep.) Md Sait aA ss 25,984 | 29,041 
_ Xerochorion (Hp.).....-.++-++++ 9,803 | 21,215 Olympia (Ep.).........ses0e008 23,527 | 25,872 
_ Karystia fe) Sr Pee re cre 28,600 83,936 
‘Skopelos RGRAY CBE ES 9,307 8,377 117,181 | 130,417 
ef. 72,368 | 82,641 || 9, Ancotis AND KoRINTHIA. 
; i od s (ED.) Cee A Pe ee pods poe 

‘08 EP sal ase CP ELE a F 

8, Parmrorrs ARR THOR. Korinthia tis ae ae 37,409 | 42°03 

_ Phthiotis (Ep.).......... see eeeee 89,557 | 41,119 Spetse and Herminis (Ep.)..... 19,549 | 19,919 

a foun oy se ceeeeceeseeeeees oat 26,747 Hydra a (Troezenia). . vob 1301 

meat e)en eee reneerececenene ty , ira Jase s dadsectvesaee 5 63 

Ber Daris (Ep,)..2.----ss-----20rs ‘I] igi922 | 20%187 y (Ep.) : 

‘g 112,910 | 127, 

° 102,291 | 108,421 Ses 

i. jus yng 078 | 30,643 
’ ey TOS (LUP.)..ccrcecscccccesavecs 5 04 
@- ARARNANTA AND AlTOLtA. tyes earn ay Mae TN 13,636 | 8687 

___- Mesolongion (Ep.)..........+-..| 18,184 | 18,997 Andros (HD.).....seseceeeseeses 18,376 | 19,674 

___-Valtos (Ep.)....++-++eeeeeeees ++} 12,545 | 14,027 THNG8.CTED.) «.« &-ceanwecncmev ext « 10,718 1,022 

____-‘Trichonia ( ED.) ne at neanetelscet 18,158 14,453 Naxos ( ig eke 19,473 20,582 

ae beard 0 Ps bette ete nena ens ee Poy hl Pa CDY2 0.0. aA seb. o pak 21,001 

- -' Voultea aed “e scottenda’ (ep). 18°319 18979 DOB: CED.) $v. on} sincere oa biden t 184 

: 118,130 

ane 109,392 .| 127,693 aeagc ie 
ig Ha Seernrcs (ED.) 023s | 95,729 

erkyra 9 Peers aero: home, > 52S 

_ 6, Acnata anv Iuts (Ets). esi tip).-. Dy. Pa Geko 21.527 | 21/154 

EPPALIED (EDi) is... .seccsccecceccse 41,489 | 46,527 OF08 LB Nos 23 Bis weep ddd om 638 | 24.983 

R, Aigialia Sp eens Sak ke Oi 12,054 | 12,764 Past (led, ) i, tins devectar acess 5,321 8,582 

~ eg vryta fiip.) Wotan niaidstadis can sae 88,566 89,204 Levkas (Ep.) t....... a kite cetaes 21,019 20,892 

~~ Hiia (Hleia) (Ep.)......- 00... 46,140 | 51,066 aa tere 

. 138,249 | 149,561 

a” 12. KEPHALLINIA. 

Ri: Kranea (Ep.).....cesecceeseees 38,694 | 33,858 

6, ARKADIA. es (E ). re Ae re ee or tee He 

Me Mantinia (Ep.)........ ......09- 87,282 | 46,174 woe Bd et ET a A wae , 

ty Keynuria Ep. resbarie ice th & 22/780 2078 Rtakl Clips it 3 nasiveswsedsininn cx 11,950 9,873 
3) nia EES < ptavine aa alee o os 15! ,408 j 

hs Megalopolic 7) VRE et 14,543 | 17,425 92,929 | 17,882 

113,719 131,740 13. ZAKYNTHOS (ZANTE) Ep.& Nom.| 44,760 44,557 


‘cation arising between its Government and 
France and Italy concerning the mines of Lau- 
rium. This question has not only been the 
cause of the downfall of several Greek minis- 
tries, but, continuing unsettled at the close of 
the year 1872, threatened to bring the country 
into a most dangerous position. The follow- 
Ing is a brief statement of the Laurium ques- 
tion: In May, 1863, a Frenchman and an Ital- 
ian disembarked in the bay of Ergastiria, or, 
as it is written in our maps, Agastira, at the 
foot of the southern promontory of Attica, 
where Cape Oolonna stretches seaward, with 
the columns of the Temple of Sunium visible in 
the distance. As the representatives of one of 
the most important commercial houses of Mar- 
seilles, and the proprietors of valuable mines 
‘in Spain and Sardinia, they came to examine 
the present condition of those ancient lead, 
zinc, and antimony deposits, which, according 
to Pliny, were discovered by Ericthonius, King 
of Athens, in the fifteenth century B. o., which 
were being successfully worked in the days of 


Themistocles, and which, still later, under Per- 
icles, seemed to have obtained their maximum 
development. At the time of Strabo they 
were considered exhausted, and the last notice 
we have of them, by Pausanius, 174 years af- 
ter Christ, speaks of them as a fact of by-gone 
history. The two explorers cleared away the 
superincumbent rubbish, and, descending into 
one of the excavations of the original mines, 
were the first human beings who had entered it 
for 2,000 years. Here they found an iron pick- 
axe without its handle, an earthen-ware lamp, 
and rude tracings with some sharp instrument, 
now filled with a calcareous deposit, and they 
..* The island of Kythira (Cerigo) was, after the annexa- 
tion of the Ionian islands to Greece, at first. formed with 
Zante intoa nomarchy ; in the census of 1865 it appears 
united with the nomarchy of Lakonia (probably on ac- 
count of its geographical situation); according to the 
census of 1870 it is an eparchy of Argolis and Korinthia, 
propanly in consequence of the more convenient steam- 

oat connection with Cerigo and Crete. 

+ Levkas and Itaki constituted, until 1867, a nomarchy 
oftheir own. Their incorporation with the nomarchies 


of Kerkyra ang Kephalinia reduces the number of nomar- 
chies from 14 fo 13. 
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perceived the value of the mounds of débris 
which the old miners had rejected, and, with- 
- out further delay, entered into negotiations 
with the Parédre and Chindtis, or village head- 
man and his council. They found that some 
of the property was in dispute between the 
village and the Government. They completed 
the purchase with the village, determining to 
make it right with the Government afterward. 
A treaty of purchase was formally made, and 
the whole village turned out to celebrate the 
event in rejoicings and festivities. The ex- 
plorers returned to Athens and found no diffi- 
culty with the Government, who guaranteed 
them possession of the property, irrespective 
of the results of the pending dispute, upon 
the payment of a further sum of 10,800 francs. 
At the same time they obtained from the Gov- 
ernor the concession of the right of exploring 
the ancient mines existing over a certain ex- 
tent of the Commune of Laurium, and the right 
to the ores of argentiferous galena which exist 
in their neighborhood. Having great ex- 
perience and abundant capital at their disposal, 
they soon realized their most sanguine ex- 
pectations. In a few years atown of 3,000 
inhabitants sprang up on the shores of the 
once-deserted bay. Ships from all countries 
and in considerable numbers anchored in its 
waters; England, France, and Italy, supplied 
mechanicians, blacksmiths, carpenters, ete. ; 
labor flocked from all parts of Greece and the 
islands; upward of forty miles of macad- 
amized road, the best in Greece, were con- 
structed, and tramways and a railway seven 
miles long connected the mines with the port. 
This sudden conversion of a desert into a 
source of such vast wealth excited the cupidity 
alike of the Greek Government and the bri- 
gands to whom it grants its protection. One, 
signing himself Kytzos, Prince of Attica, de- 
manded 50,000f. of black mail from the com- 
pany as the price of leaving them alone, but 
he was killed before he had an opportunity of 
putting his demands into execution. Spafios, 
who succeeded Kytzos and Arranitakis, also 
attempted on one occasion to seize the Direc- 
tor-General of the Mines, and a pitched battle 
was on the point of being fought between a 
Greek company and the Franco-Italians, 
which was only averted by the arrival of 
troops from Athens. Public feeling at last got 
so worked up in Greece at the sight of a num- 
ber of foreigners exporting their mineral 
wealth and pocketing the profits, that the 
Government was forced to pass a law declaring 
all scoria and débris of old mines Government 
property, and giving the law a retrospective 
effect, on the strength of which they claimed 
not merely an exorbitant. tax from the Lau- 
rium Company for the future, but a sum of 
2,000,000f. for back payment for the eight 
years before the law was made. This the 
eompany refused to pay, and the diplomatic 
agents of the two Governments found them- 
selves compelled to interfere to protect their 
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predecessor. He has proposed, indeed, to abol- 
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subjects from so extortionate a demand. The 
Greeks continued more obstinate as they per- 
ceived the richness of the prize won by the 
foreigner, the value of which was estimated 
by their own official reports at a milliard of 
francs. The company, in despair of being 
able to continue to work their property in 
security, offered at last to sell for 14,000,000f, 
to the Greek Government what the latter had 
valued at a milliard. An agreement to t 
effect was made with the ministry, which prom 
ised to bringin a bill authorizing the sale. A 
the last moment, however, it perceived no such 
bill would be carried, and attempted to post 
poneit. The King would not permit this breack 
of faith, and the ministry, rather than face the 
inevitable defeat which it would entail, re 
signed. He was, in July, succeeded by Deli- 
georgis, who has written a memorial defending 
the law and receding from the agreement of his” 
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ish the law, and let the question be tried by 
judges. His cabinet was composed of Ypsilanti 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs; Christides, Min- 
ister of Finances; Grivas, Minister of =, 
Derosso, Minister of the Navy; Zambelli 
Minister of Public Worship. In August, the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Public Wor 
ship resigned, and were replaced by M. Spilio- 
takes and M. Mavrokordatos. The French 
and Italian ministers (in September) decidedly 
rejected a circular, in which the Greek Gov- 
ernment explained its views, declared its dis- 
cussion closed, and proposed that the ma 
should be submitted to arbitration or arrange- 
anent, 4 
The following is an accurate summary of th 
“identical note” recently presented by the 
representatives of France and Italy, at Athens, — 
to the Greek Government, in reply to th 
statement drawn up by the latter with respec 
to the Laurium affair: The Greek Govern- 
ment, by a new interpretation of the law oi 
1871, sought to remove the question from th 
region of diplomacy by referring it to th 
decision of the law courts. The French am 
Italian representatives cannot consider that 
view as a proper mode of arrangement. They 
remind the Greek Government that the Lat 
rium Company was in peaceable possession 0 
the lands conceded to them when that Govern- 
ment, without any valid reasons, took upo 
itself to forbid the working of the ecvolades Db. 
resorting to exceptional measures and arbitrary — 
resolutions. In the face of such proceedings 
France and Italy had a right to intervent 
diplomatically on bebalf of their respectiv 
subjects, the victims of a positive confiscation. 
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The law of 1871 deprived the Greek courts of 
all power of deciding the question, and a ref- 
erence to those courts would be absolutely + — 
illusory, for on the sitting of the Chamber, on 

the 27th of April, 1871, M. Deligeorgis obtained 
the adoption of the law in its existing erms, 
“to close the door against any judicial inter- 
pretation.” Thus, the Greek Government, 
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which proposes to obtain a judicial interpreta- 
tion of this law, proposes an aggravation of 
the difficulty, as France and Italy absolutely 
refuse to assent to such acourse. If Greece 
were willing to accept an arbitration, the ques- 
tion might have been settled long since; but 
Greece has refused to do so. Neither will the 
Greek Government come to an understanding 
with France and Italy, and therefore it must 
effect an arrangement with the parties inter- 
ested. The “identical note” goes on to show 
the absolute necessity for diplomatic interven- 
tion—an intervention which can only cease 
when the affair is finally arranged. The Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs and Public Instruction 
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cept arbitration. In December, the ministers 
of Austria, Germany, and Russia, notified to 
the Greek Government that it should termi- 
nate the Laurium Mines difficulty, in accordance 
with the just demands of France and Italy, 
adding that, in case Greece should decline this 
course, she need not expect to be in any way 
supported.. 
_ GREELEY, Horacsz, an American reformer 
and journalist, the founder of the New York 
Tribune, and the candidate of the Liberal Re- 
pubdlicans and Democrats for the presidency, in 
872, born in Amherst, N. H., February 3, 
1811; died near Pleasantville, Westchester 
County, N. Y., November 29, 1872. He was the 
third of the seven children of Zaccheus Greeley. 
His father and mother were both born a few 
miles eastward of Amherst—the latter in Lon- 
donderry, of Scotch-Irish lineage (her maiden 
name was Woodburn), the former in that town 
or Pelham, of English extraction; but both 
families had long been settled in that region— 
the Woodburns since 1723. All his ancestors, 
so far as there exists any remembrance, were 
farmers, the Greeleys being generally poor, 
the Woodburns in comfortable circumstances. 
Mr. Greeley spent much of his early childhood 
with his maternal grandfather, and was first 
sent to school from his grandfather’s house. 
Even in his infancy he showed a great fondness 
for books, and great aptness in acquiring the 
rudiments of education, so that, when he was 
ten years old, like most precocious children, he 
was the wonder of the neighborhood. When 
not quite ten years of age, his father lost his 
little property in New Hampshire, and re- 
moved to Westhaven, Vt., near the head of 
Lake Champlain,. where he remained nearly 
six years. The first two years were employed 
in land-clearing upon contract, with the aid of 
his two sons; the next two in a saw-mill, 
while the boys worked on a small, poor farm; 
the residue in clearing and farming upon 
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shares. These occupations took much of 
young Greeley’s time, but he was still able to 
devote himself to the acquisition of knowledge, 
and he read with avidity every thing in the 
shape of a book or newspaper which could be 
found in the neighborhood. When but eleven 
years old, hearing that an apprentice was 
wanted in the newspaper-office at Whitehall, 
he accompanied his father to the printer’s, in 
hope of obtaining the position, but was reject- 
ed on account of his extreme youth. He went 
home greatly cast down, but in the spring of 
1826 he entered the office of the Northern Spec- 
tator, in East Poultney, Vt., as an apprentice. 


His father, meantime, was about starting for 


the West, in search of a new home, and finally 
settled in the forest region in the northern part 
of Erie County, Pa., on the border of the 
State of New York. Horace diligently ap- 
plied himself to learning his trade, of which he 
soon became master in allits branches. He 
remained in Poultney a little more than four 
years, when, after spending a short time at his 
father’s house in the wilderness, he obtained 
employment in a newspaper-oflice in Erie. 
Here he made many friends, and was offered a 
partnership in the business, although only a 
young man of twenty. He thought best to 
decline the proposal, and, as work afterward 
fell off, he decided to take afresh departure, 
and seek his fortune in the great metropolis. 
After paying a farewell visit at his father’s, 
and dividing with him his earnings at Erie, 
with twenty-five dollars in his pocket, and 
very little extra clothing in his bundle, he set 
his face toward New York. He arrived in 
this city on the 17th of August, 1831, when 
the midsummer heat was at its height. He 
had never before seen a city of even 20,000 in- 
habitants, nor gazed upon a sea-going vessel. 
The spectacle of so many square miles of state- 
ly buildings, with the furlongs of masts and 
yards, aroused a feeling of astonishment and 
wonder akin to awe. He had completed his 
twentieth year the February before; tall, 
slender, and ungainly, with ten dollars in his 
pocket, and a scanty store of summer raiment, 
mostly on his back, the pale-faced youth did 
not command a cheerful prospect of immediate 
success. After searching in vain for a suitable 
boarding-house, he at length found quarters in 
an obscure hostelry near the North River. His 
first business was to find work at his trade. 
Early in the morning he began to ransack the 
city in search of employment. In the course 
of two days he had visited more than half the 
printing-offices in New York, without the 
slighest gleam of success. His youthful ap- 
pearance and rustic ways were not in his 
favor. When he called at the Journal of Com- 
merce, its distinguished editor, Mr. David Hale, 
frankly told him that he believed him to be a 
runaway apprentice from some country print- 
ing-office, a presumption which, though er- 
roneous, might, under the circumstances, be 
deemed excusable. Thoroughly wearied with 
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his two days’ disconsolate quest, he resolved 
to leave New York while a little money still 
remained in his pocket. He was frightened by 
the prospect of the almshouse, which stared 
him in the face, and wished to make his es- 
cape while the chance was yet left. In the 
evening, however, he made the acquaintance 
of some young Irishmen, who had called at his 
landlord’s in their stroll about town. Upon 
hearing that he was a wandering printer in 
pursuit of work, they at once took an interest 
in his affairs, and directed him to a place 
where he could find employment. This was 
the printing-office of Mr. John T. West. The 
work was so difficult that no printer acquaint- 
ed in the city could be induced to acceptit. It 
was the composition of a miniature New Tes- 
tament, with numerous marginal references, 
and in a curiously intricate style of typography. 
No other compositor could be persuaded to 
work on the book for more than two or three 
days, and Mr. Greeley, accordingly, had it 
nearly all to himself. By diligent type-setting 
from twelve to fourteen hours of each day, 
he could earn, at most, not over six dollars 
a week. 

After several changes which did not greatly 
improve his circumstances, in January, 1832, 
Mr. Greeley formed an engagement with the 
Spirit of the Times, a weekly journal, devoted 
to sporting intelligence, and edited by Mr. 
William T. Porter. 
was a young man named Francis Story, with 
whom Mr. Greeley soon contracted an intimate 
friendship. Urged by his solicitations, he con- 
sented to form a partnership with him for the 
purpose of conducting the business: of job- 
printing. They soon took a contract for 
printing a cheap daily newspaper, to be sold 
about the streets, at that time a novel idea. 
The first number of the paper, which was con- 
ducted by Dr. H. D. Shepard, was issued on 
the Ist of January, 1833. It fell almost still- 
born from the press. ‘The day was one of the 
coldest of the season, and the streets were ob- 
structed by a mass of snow, which had fallen 
the night before. No publicity had been given 
to the enterprise. The editor was incompetent 
to his task, and in less than a month the 
whole enterprise came to an untimely end. 
The printers were saved from bankruptey by 
the intervention of an eccentric Englishman, 
who had conceived a fancy for journalism, and 
was persuaded to purchase the wreck of the 
attempted daily. After a few issues he threw 
up the experiment, but the money which he 
had paid to the young printers preserved them 
from further embarrassment. Meantime, their 
job-printing business continued to prosper ; 
there was no lack of work, when the firm was 
, suddenly dissolved by the’ death of Mr. Story, 
who was drowned while bathing in the East 
River. His place, however, was soon supplied 
by the accession of Mr. Jonas Winchester; and 
in the spring of 1834, without any premonitory 
flourish of trumpets, the two young printers 
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issued the first number of the New- Yorker, a — 
weekly journal, devoted to literature, political _ 
intelligence, and general news. The paper 
was edited by Mr. Greeley, while his partner 
took charge of the general business of the 
printing-office. For the seven years and a 
half of its existence, the New- Yorker sustained 
a high reputation for its literary excellence, 
the fairness and impartiality of its critici 
the accuracy and extent of its intelligence, « 
the elevated tone of its general discussions, Its 
columns were not only under the immediate 
supervision of Mr. Greeley, but the editorial 
articles were written, and the admirable selec- 
tions which contributed so much to its celebri- 
ty were, for the most part, made, by his own 
hand. The paper rose from scarcely a dozen 
subscribers to more than nine thousand, al- 
though, as it was conducted on the vicious 
credit system, and, consequently, lost large 
sums by bad debts, it never became a pecuhiary 
success. In 1838 Mr. Greeley became the edi- 
tor of the Jeffersonian, a cheap weekly news 
paper, established to maintain the Whig as- 
cendency in the State of New York, in the 
election-campaign of that season. In wascon- 
ducted with great moderation of tone, but 
with signal energy and efficiency. It attained 
a circulation of 15,000 copies, and presented an _ 
admirable example of successful political dis- 
cussion, without passionate heat or personal 
invective. During the canvass of 1840, which 
resulted in the election of General Harrison to 
the presidency, Mr. Greeley conducted the 
Log Cabin from May to November, when it 
expired by its own limitation. In about a 
month, however, its publication was resumed 
as a family political paper, and continued for 
one year, when it was merged in the Weekly — 
Tribune. Of the Log Cabin Mr. Greeley was 
sole editor and publisher. Its circulation was 
entirely unprecedented at that time. The first 
issue consisted of 30,000 copies, but before the 
close of the week there was a call for 10,000 
more. It soon ran up to 80,000, and woul 
doubtless have attained a still wider circulation 
had the publisher possessed the present facili 
ties for printing and mailing. ra 
The first number of the Daily Tribune was 
issued on April 10,1841. It was a small sh eet y 
and sold at the price of one cent acopy. In 
the following autumn, the Weekly Trib 
was commenced, and with these journals” 
name was ever after identified. His ener; 
talent, and experience, and $1,000 borrow 
from his friend James Coggeshall, were the 
only capital upon which the paper started. 
It succeeded, while hundreds of other ventures — 
equally promising failed; but it did not suc-— 
ceed without difficulty. The publication office 
was at No. 80 Ann Street. The list of sub- 
scribers numbered six hundred names. ye 
thousand copies of the first number were — 
printed, and Mr. Greeley afterward acknowl-— 
edged that he found difficulty in giving them 
away. The expenses of the first week were 
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$525, the receipts $92. After four months Mr. 
Thomas McElrath became a partner in the 
paper, and at the end of the first year its suc- 
cess was established. ‘The cardinal idea of Mr. 
Greeley, in the establishment of the Zribune, 
was, the publication of a journal which should 
be equally free from narrow partisanship and 
timid neutrality. He took his stand on the 
independence of the daily press. Avoiding 
the fierce intolerance of party spirit, on the 
one hand, and a tame servility to public opinion 
on the other, he aimed to hold a position be- 
tween those extremes, expressing his convic- 
tions with frankness and promptitude on all 
public measures, but not avoiding the exposure 
of errors on the part of those with whom, in 
the main, he agreed. With these views Mr. 
Greeley had completely identified his name 
with the influence of his journal. To secure 
its beneficent power was the chief purpose of 
his life. No prize, in his estimation, was of 
such precious worth as its efficient action in 
aid of sound and lofty principles, of the ad- 
vancement of truth in religion and science, of 
the liberal education, the material prosperity, 
and the social happiness of the whole American 
_ people. It would be too much to say of Mr. 
Greeley, or of any journalist of our times, that 
he had succeeded fully in attaining to this 
lofty ideal of the mission of the daily journal ; 
_ but it is certain that his views of the true char- 
acter of journalism grew wider and loftier with 
each year of his life, and that he struggled with 
_ ever-increasing zeal to realize them. His as- 
 pirations in this direction found a voice in the 
eloquent and often-quoted paragraph from his 
autobiography: ‘Fame isavapor; popularity 
an accident; riches take wings; the only 
earthly certainty is oblivion ; no man ean fore- 
see what a day may bring forth; while those 
who cheer to-day will often curse to-morrow ; 
and yet I cherish the hope that the journal I 
Spee and established will live and flourish 
- long after Ishall have mouldered into forgotten 
dust, being guided by a larger wisdom, a more 
unerring sagacity to discern the right, though 
not by a more unfaltering readiness to embrace 
and defend it at whatever cost; and that the 
stone which covers my ashes, may bear to fu- 
ture eyes the still intelligible inscription, 
‘Founder of the New York Tribune.” 

Mr. Greeley was elected to Congress in 1848, 
to fill a vacancy, and served in that body from 
December Ist of that year, to March 4, 1849, 

distinguishing himself chiefly by his endeavors 
to reform the abuses of the mileage system. 
But he failed to make a marked figure in the 
House of Representatives, and never afterward 


was a member of any deliberative body, except © 


the late Constitutional Convention of New 
York. The editorial chair and the lecture- 
room were his proper spheres, and in these 
he had the most influence, and exerted the 
greatest power. It was more than. twenty 
years after Mr. Greeley had been a constant 
writer for the newspaper press, before he ven- 
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tured to publish a volume. This was his “‘ Hints 
toward Reforms” (1850), consisting chiefly of 
lectures and addresses which he had delivered 
before various literary associations within the 
preceding six or eight years. They comprise 
the maturest thoughts of the writer on the 
conditions of social progress, and elucidate his 
convictions on the leading topics of reform, to 
which he had largely devoted the energies of 
his life. His next work, ‘“‘ Glances at Europe,” 
relating some of his experiences in foreign 
travel, was published in 1851, and was followed 
in 1859 by his “ Overland Journey to Califor- 
nia,’ a record of his impressions from scenes 
that were even then passing away, and which 
have now for the most part given place to new 
and improved relations. A work of more elab- 
orate preparation was, “‘The American Con- 
flict” (1864), relating the history of the recent 
civil war, and tracing its causes to the influence 
of slavery on the politics of the country. The 
point of view from which this work is written 
was, the conviction of the divine government 
of the world by immutable moral laws, and of 
the certainty of retribution as consequent upon 
every compromise with evil. It is distinguished 
for its fulness of detail, the fairness of its judg- 
ments, and its acute analysis of the causes of 
political events. Among his writings, the brief 
volume on the principles of political economy 
of which he was always the ardent advocate, 
and the narrative of his personal experience as 
a practical farmer, ‘“*‘ What I Know about Farm- 
ing,” a work which, though its title has afforded 
a vast amount of amusement to the would-be- 
wits of the newspapers, is really a work of 
decided merit, have met with a large share of 
popular favor, and enhanced his influence 
among the intelligent reading-classes. His 
most interesting work is doubtless the ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of a Busy Life” (1869), in which with 
inimitable naiveté he relates the successive 
steps by which he advanced from the obscurity 
of a country printing-office to his recent posi- 
tion among the eminent men of the age. Mr. 
Greeley had twice visited Europe: the first 
time to testify before a parliamentary commis- 
sion; the second, to attend the International 
Exposition in Paris, in 1855-56. On this lat- 
ter occasion, he had his only experience of 
prison-life. A Monsieur Lechesne, a sculptor, 
had sent a statue to the New York Palace Ex- 
hibition, 1852; which had been broken and 
destroyed. Hearing that Mr. Greeley was in 
Paris, the sculptor caused his arrest, as a di- 
rector and representative of the Crystal Palace 
Association, on a claim for $2,500 for the broken 
statue. As bail could not be readily obtained 
in a strange city upon short notice, Mr. Greeley 
had no alternative but to go to jail, and to jail 
he went. He was soon visited by Mr. Mason, 
the American ambassador, and other friends, 
and a lawyer was secured for him. It was 
shown that the effects of the association were 
in the hands of a receiver, and that Mr. Greeley 
was not personally liable under the laws of 
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New York, proofs of which secured his release, 
and he left the prison with the quaint comment 
that his last opportunity for learning French 
had passed away. Mr. Greeley began his po- 
litical career as a Whig, and, though denying 
the right of the party leaders to fetter his con- 
science, he acted with that party generally, 
until the formal organization of the Repub- 
lican party in 1855, when he gave in his alle- 
giance to it, having, indeed, been one of its 
founders. But he was too independent to be 
bound by party harness, and on minor issues 
often bolted from the behests of the leaders, 
These bolts were, however, never for either 
party or personal ends, but from a conviction, 
always honest if sometimes mistaken, that the 
cause of right would be subserved thereby. 
He sustained the war and President Lincoln 
(whose nomination, indeed, he had done much 
to bring about), but he did it after his own 
fashion. He certainly committed some errors, 
but his heart was evidently in the right place; 
and, before long, it was fully understood that 
the Zribune was the vigorous defender of the 
Union, and the earnest assailant of all who 
sought its overthrow. Still, Mr. Greeley loved 
peace, and when he saw, or thought he saw, 
an opportunity to terminate the long and 
bloody strife, he was swift to try to improve 
it. When the war was over, he retained no 
malice, but sought fairly and openly, and 
against much bitter hostility, the pacification 
and restoration of the whole country. His 
consenting to be one of the bondsmen of Jef- 
ferson Davis was at the time a very unpopular 
act, and undoubtedly cost him the senatorship 
(a position which he had long desired, from 
honorable motives), but it was done from the 
belief that it was right, and without a moment’s 
hesitation. With each year, however, he had 
become more impatient of partisan dictation, 
more convinced of the corruption which was 
permeating all parties, and was not probably 
sorry for the opportunity (without any per- 
sonal motive in the beginning) to bolt from 
those partisan leaders, under whose whip and 
spur he had Jong been restive. That he ex- 
pected the Cincinnati nomination (however 
much he might have desired it), is hardly prob- 
able; that, having received it, there was but 
one course for him to pursue—the one he did 
pursue—must be obvious to every candid man. 
The canvass was one of exceptional bitterness, 
even ferocity in some quarters, but his own 
part in it was characterized by dignity, ability, 
and a measure of courtesy as undeserved as it 
was unexpected, even by his friends. Its sad 
ending is a painful commentary on the frailty 
of human life; the sickness and death of his 
wife, the latter event occurring but a week 
before the election; his withdrawal from the 
canvass in September, to watch by her dying 
bed; his deep grief; the greatness of his de- 
feat; the struggle of the overwearied, over- 
tasked brain to still go on with its weary round 
of duties; the wreck of a noble intellect; the 
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death scene, the hastening of even his bitterest 
foes to do honor to the dead—these are all 
matters of record. The sad fact remains that, — 
whatever may have been his qualifications or 
want of qualifications for the presidency, the © 
presidential canvass caused us the loss of the © 
most active journalist of the day. His traits 
of personal character are best described in the 
words of one whose intimate associations with — 
bm for years amply qualified him to speak of — 
em: ‘oil 


The character of Mr, Greeley has been held too 
long in a conspicuous light before the public to re- — 
a any formal or elaborate analysis in this place. — 

o American citizen was probably known to a 
greater number of persons. Although the recipient 
of few public offices, his life was, emphatically, a 
public one. One of the common people, by birth — 
and education, himself, he lived with the peo le, | 
and before the people. One of his greatest delig ts 
was in popular discussion. He never shrunk from ar- 
gument, and loved to measure the minds of other 
men with his own. He had no concealment, no dis- — 
Sa no subterfuges; he carried his heart upon — 

is lips; his thoughts and feelings must have vent; 
and so transparent was his nature, that, in the utter- — 
ance of his convictions, he did not always pay suffi- 
cient court to the conventional proprieties of time 
and place. He was aman of wide, if not intimate, — 
companionship. He was at home in the society of a 
great variety of minds. No diversities of culture, 
or taste, or even of opinion, impaired the corn 
of his friendships. is closest ties were often with. 
men whose pursuits he did not share, whose princi- 
tue he did not adopt, whose habits of thought, per- 

aps, he did not even fully comprehend, but over 
whom he exerted a powerful attraction, by the subtle 
magnetism of his character. His own sympathies 
were rather with the great masses of humanity, than 
with the peculiar traits that constitute the essence — 
of personality. He was more apt to look at men in 
the light of effective forces, grouping them according 
to their respective energies, than to study the ex- 
Rregrign of the inner and individual qualities which ~ 
istinguish them from one another. He habitually 
asked what a person could do, rather than what he 
was, estimating the man less by his intrinsic being 
than his incidental activity. His own power of ac- 
complishment was wonderful. No weight of re- 
sponsibility, or magnitude of service, was ever felt 
asa burden. He never hesitated to do the work of 
two men with his single hand, nor to crowd the work 
of two days into one. Always he appeared inse 
ble to weariness, without the consciousness of sati 
in labor, or exhaustion of force. If, at times. 
needed change, he never showed the need of r 
The variety of his undertakings was as remarkab! 2 
as the promptness of his performance. He seldom, 
if ever, failed to keep an appointment, or to justify 
a promise. — 4 
r. Greeley combined a singular hospitality to 
new ideas with a profound attachment to conserva- 
tive principles. He had no passion for innovation. | 
He sought no change for the sake of change. He 
clung tenaciously to an opinion which he had once — 
adopted, and rarely surrendered in his manhood a — 
conviction of his youth. Both his religious and — 
political ereeds were formed at an early age, and no 
essential principle of either was renounced in after- 
life. Though generally regarded as a radical think- 
er, he had no tendency to revolutionary or destrue- 
tive measures. Extremes of opinion, or of practice, — 
found no favor in his eyes. He cherished a whole~~_ 
some distrust of the fantastic love of novelty which 
makes no account of ancient landmarks, or of an=- — 
cient prejudices. However glittering the promises 
of the future, he firmly held his anchorage in the — 
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_ At the same time, he gave a courteous greet- 
Peto the new light, which dawned upon the intel- 
Jectual horizon. He never made his own experience 
the measure of possibility. He listened to every 
scheme which was held forth in the interests of hu- 
manity. He treated their advocates with kindness, 
if not always with sympathy, and challenged for 
their pretensions a generous hearing. Every im- 

yement in legislation, in the order of civil society, 
n the arrangements of labor and the relations of in- 
dustry, in the researches of science and the education 
of the young, was welcomed with cordiality, and ex- 
amined with fairness. His faith in the future was not 
dimmed by his reverence for the past. Nor was his 
confidence in the progress of the human race im- 
aired by any tincture of personal seifishness. 
Boarosly any man of his culture and genuine refine- 
ment of mind had a less active sense of individual 
eomfort. But, what he did not seek for himself, he 
ought for his kind. He keenly felt for the poor, 
the infirm, the ignorant, the forsaken, the helpless, 
and though often abrupt in his expressions, and not 
conciliatory to excess in his manners, he will be set 
- down by the recording angel as ‘‘ one who loved his 
_fellow-men.”’ 
_ Prominent as were the relations of Mr. Greeley 
_ with the public, no one can fully comprehend his 
character without following him into the retirements 
of private and domestic life. He was a man of sin- 
gular purity of nature. No foul word or unseemly 
jest was ever permitted to escape his lips. He cher- 
- ished the strongest attachment to the ties of family 
~andhome. Noman had a keener sense of the power 
 ofkindred blood. His domestic tastes had the force 
of a passionate instinct. His devotion to his invalid 
wife, through years of egg suffering, exhib- 
; ‘ited the character of a religious sentiment. The in- 
nate poetry of his nature was concentrated upon his 
‘children. His love for the ‘“ glorious ay het whose 
_ early death was a perpetual grief, seemed less like a 
§ ty than aromance. This child, whose radiant 
auty was never equalled in ‘‘ the sunshine of pict- 


_ ure,” cannot be forgotten in any remembrance of 


hy ie father. His sweet and gracious nature was no 
Bs attractive than his personal loveliness. His 
sudden death, nearly twenty-five years ago, left a 
_ feelingof loneliness and desolation upon the heart 
of Mr. Greeley, for which the lapse of years brought 
no assuaging influence. ‘‘ When, at length,” he 
See of himself, ‘‘ the struggle ended with his last 
_ breath, and even his mother was convinced that his 
“eyes would never again open upon the scenes of this 
world, I knew that the summer of my life was over 
that the chill breath of its autumn was at hand, an 
a Pah future course must be along the down-nill 
0 e, 


GREELEY. Mrs. Mary Youne Cueney, 
wife of Horace Greeley, a lady of remarkable 
intellectual ability, born at Litchfield, Conn., 
in 1814; died in New York City, October 30, 
1872. As Miss Cheney, she received a very 
thorough education, under the instruction of 
_ that eminent teacher, the late John P. Brace, 
and his successor at Litchfield; and, while yet 
under twenty years of age, came to New York 
City, and taught a school for young ladies, 
with remarkable success. Being threatened 
with a pulmonary disease, she removed to 
Warrenton, N. ©., where she established a 
similar school, which was still more success- 
ful, and which was only discontinued on her 
marriage with Mr. Greeley, July 5, 1836. Mrs. 
Greeley was a lady of wide and generous lit- 
erary culture, a polished and elegant writer ; 
but she was also a woman of strong and de- 
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cided views, to which she adhered with great 
tenacity. She had adopted Dr. Sylvester 
Graham’s system in regard to vegetable diet ; 
and, for years, she ruled her household and 
entertained her guests in accordance with his 
theories: She was, nevertheless, a loyal wife, 
and performed her part, so long as her health 
permitted, in endeavoring to aid her husband 
in his enterprises. While he was struggling 
to maintain the New- Yorker, she prepared the 
literary criticisms, and they were well done. 
A year after the establishment of the 7ribune, 
she, and the Countess d’Ossoli (then Miss 
Margaret Fuller), travelled extensively over 
the Continent of Europe, making many of 
their journeys on foot, and taking with them a 
young child of Mrs. Greeley’s, and both cor- 
responded regularly with the paper, in letters, 
whose ability and vivacity have not since been 
surpassed by the able correspondents of the 
metropolitan journals. Mrs. Greeley early be- 
came a convert to the doctrines of the Spirit- 
ualists, and her belief in those doctrines ma- 
terially influenced the latter portion of her 
life. She had been an invalid for nearly ten 
years from a complication of pulmonary and 
nervous disorders, and had repeatedly visited 
Europe and the tropics in the vain hope of 
finding relief from the severe suffering under 
which she labored. In June, 1872, she re- 
turned from Europe with her daughters, and 
spent most of the summer at Chappaqua, but, 
at her own request, was brought to New York 
City for the final struggle with disease. Her 
husband, during the last month of her life, 
abandoned the exciting and embittered politi- 
cal campaign, then in progress, and, for weeks, 
shut himself away from all his associates to 
minister with the most tender and unwearied 
fidelity to his dying wife. 

GREENLEAF, Atrrep, A. M., an eminent 
teacher and promoter of education, born in 
West Newbury, Mass., May 10, 1804; died 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., December 26, 1872. He 
was of an intellectual and highly-cultivated 
family, and early manifested an eager desire 
for learning. He was fitted for college at the 
age of sixteen, but did not enter Dartmouth 
College until a year or two later. A serious 
illness prevented him from graduating with his 
class, but, in 1838, his Alma Mater conferred 
on him the degree of M. A., which he had pre- 
viously received from the University of New 
York. Very soon after leaving college, he 
commenced life as a teacher at Marblehead, 
Mass. After about two years’ experience 
there he was called to the principalship of the 
Franklin Hall School, at Salem, Mass., a school 
of six hundred pupils, many of them of adult 
age. He conducted this school with remarka- 
ble success for about ten years, when (in 1838) 
he was called to Brooklyn to take charge of a 
young ladies’ seminary of very high grade. 
He accepted the invitation, and for twenty-two 
years presided over it with such credit to him- 
self and benefit to his pupils (of whom more 
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than a thousand survive him), that to have 
graduated from Prof. Greenleat’s school with 
honor was a sure passport to any desirable 
position. In 1860, wearied with thirty-four 
years of constant teaching, he severed his con- 
nection with the seminary, and engaged in the 
business of insurance brokerage, in which he 
continued till his death. Prof. Greenleaf was 
aman of great activity, usefulness, and excel- 
lence, in all the relations of life. He main- 
tained to the last his familiarity with all that 
was valuable in the current literature, science, 
and art, and took especial delight in the great 
discoveries of our time in physical science. 
He was also active in the prosecution of all 
enterprises of philanthropy and Christian be- 
nevolence. 

GRILLPARZER, Franz, a German dramatic 
poet, born at Vienna, January 15, 1791; died 
there, January 20, 1872. He received a good 
education, and was early employed as a subor- 
dinate clerk in the office of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He first attracted 
attention as a dramatist in 1816, by his tragedy 
of “‘The Grandmother,” which alike, by its 
literary merits and its supernatural machinery, 
thrilled the public and retained its place upon 
the stage for many-years. Three years later 
he produced his “Sappho,” regarded by liter- 
ary critics as his greatest work ; and, in 1822, 
“The Golden Fleece,” a fantastic drama. 
Neither of these met with as much popular 
favor as his first tragedy, though possessing 
greater merit. In 1823 he was appointed edi- 
tor and reviser of the documents of the Chan- 
cellor’s department, and in 1832 keeper of the 
archives. In 1861 he was created a Senator 
for life in the Austrian Reichsrath. His social 
life was singular. Among his friends, when 
he first commenced writing verse, was a 
Counsellor Frohlich, who became strongly at- 
tached to him, and whose house was his con- 
stant resort. The counsellor had three daugh- 
ters, young children at this time, Netti, Kathi, 
and Peppi, who were all very much interested 
in him and beloved by him. It was the ex- 
pectation of the father that he would event- 
ually marry one of them, but for many years 
his income was small, and he seemed equally 
attached to all three. On the death of the 
parents he took up his residence with them as 
their protector, and, all ideas of marriage be- 
ing given up, he remained the head of the 
household, tenderly cared for by the three sis- 
ters till his death—the second sister, by will, 
inheriting his property, but dividing it with 
her sisters. Herr Grillparzer’s other dramas 
and historic tragedies were: ‘‘ The Fortune and 
End of King Ottokar,” 1825; ‘Melusina; a 
Faithful Servant to his Master; ‘“‘The Waves 
of Love and the Sea,” a dramatization of the 
old story of Hero and Leander; ‘The Song 
of Life,” 1840, a dramatic poem of great 
beauty. He also produced some comedies, 
among others, one which had a high reputa- 
tion, “* Woe to those who lie.” In all his 
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tragedies and comedies an exuberance of lyric 
melody veils the tragic or comic element. His 
late works were two tragedies, ‘ Annibal” 
and “Rudolph II.,” a volume of lyric verse, 
which rendered him popular with the young; 
and a poem, written in 1848, celebrating the 


victories of Radetzky, which was enthusiasti- — 
cally received by the Austrian public. In his 
old age the veteran dramatist wrote two plays, 
which bore striking evidence of decaying pow- — 

ers; but, as the theatres would not produce __ 
them, he never again visited these scenes of his — 


great successes. 

GRIMES, James Wison, LL. D., an Amer- 
ican statesman and Senator, born at Deering, 
Hillsdale County, N. H., Octobor 16, 1816; 
died in Burlington, lowa., February 7, 1872. 
After receiving an academic education, he en- 
tcred Dartmouth College, whence he graduated 
in 1836. Like many other restless, ambitious 
sons of New England, he emigrated westward, 
soon after leaving college. In 1838 he set- 
tled in Iowa, then a Territory, was elected to 
the Legislature, and served as delegate to that 
body during the whole of the existence of 
Iowa in a territorial condition. The dignity 
of Statehood was reached in 1846, and Mr. 


Grimes succeeded to the governorship in1854, 
In 1859 he was elected — 


serving four years, 
to the United States Senate, and was a mem- 
ber of that body from that time until 1869, 
when, prostrated by a stroke of paralysis, 
which first assailed him during the Impeach- 
ment Trial, he anticipated the expiration of 


his term of office and resigned his seat in the — 


Senate. He sought health in Europe, and, 


during a brief visit to England, he was cour- _ 


teously received as a representative American. 
During his official career he was a faithful, la- 
borious, and conscientious legislator and exec- 
utive officer. He was also a member of the 
Peace Congress of 1861, and filled various 
minor commissions in the gift of his constitu- 
ency. He was noted for his independence of 
character, and was frequently brought into 


temporary conflict with his Republican associ- 
ates in the Senate on account of the wide dif- _ 


ference which existed between his views and 
theirs. This was prominently conspicuous in 


the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, when 


Mr. Grimes was one of the few Republican Sen- 
ators who voted for the acquittal of the Presi- 
dent. For this course the Senator was gener- 
ally condemned by the Republican press of the 
country; but time, which sets all things even, 
has corrected the hasty judgment of those 
heated days, and there can scarcely now be 
found any who do not believe that Mr. Grimes 
acted in that famous trial in obedience to 
what he believed to be his conscientious duty. 
He received the honorary degree of LL. D. 
from Dartmouth College and from Iowa Uni- 
versity. 

GRISWOLD, Jonn A., an American manu- 
facturer, political leader, and Congressman, 
born in Nassau, Rensselaer County, N. Y., in 
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1822; died in Troy, N. Y., October 31, 1872. 
THe was descended from an old American fam- 
ily which was largely represented in the War 
for Independence. When seventeen years of 
age he went to Troy and entered a hardware 
establishment, but at the expiration of a year 
accepted the position of book-keeper in a house 
raged in the cotton-trade. During this pe- 
rod of his life he lived in the family of his 
uncle, Major-General Wool, enjoying the influ- 
ence of refined and cultivated society. Ina 
few years Mr. Griswold engaged in business 
on his own account in a wholesale and retail 
rug establishment. He subsequently became 
nterested in the manufacture of iron as a part- 
ner in the Rensselaer Iron Company. In this 
field of enterprise he was eminently success 
ful. His business expanded from year to year, 
until, not many years ago, by the consolidation 
of his works with those of Mr. Corning, he 
became the principal partner in one of the 
largest iron establishments of the country, 
g a rolling-mil] and Bessemer steel-works 
oy, and blast-furnaces at Fort Edward, 
on the Hudson. He was also, with his 
ers, the owner of an iron-mine at Lake 
plain, and, besides, was largely interested 
several local companies. In 1855 he was 
ted mayor of the city of Troy, and gave 

ul satisfaction in the discharge of his 

At the outbreak of the war he at 
ayed himself among the supporters of 
nion. He aided in raising the Second 
ent New York State Volunteers. He 
so instrumental in raising the Thirtieth, 
undred and Twenty-fifth, and One Hun- 
1 and Sixty-ninth Regiments of New 
k Volunteers, as well as the Black Horse 
alry, and the Twenty-first New York or 
wold Light Cavalry.” Mr. Griswold also 
red effective aid to the Union cause by 
ing, at great pecuniary risk, the celebrated 
Monitor, which rendered such effective ser- 
vice in its conflict with the Merrimac in Hamp- 
on Roads. In October, 1868, Mr. Griswold, 
at that time a Democrat, was nominated as a 
amdidate for Representative in Congress, and, 
although the district (the X Vth) was strongly 
vepublican, he was elected by a majority of 
,287 votes. He soon afterward joined the Re- 
publican party, and was reélected by large ma- 
orities in 1864 and 1866. In the House, Mr. 
riswold was an ardent supporter of the war 
measures of the Government, and labored ear- 
nestly to promote the industrial interests ot 
fhe country. He was never an extreme parti- 


fured the esteem of prominent men in both 
political parties. In July, 1868, Mr. Griswold 
vas nominated by the Republican State Con- 
yention for the office of Governor of New 
‘York. In the laborious and exciting canvass 
Which followed in that presidential year, Mr. 
priswold was unanimously supported by the 


jan, but by a genial, agreeable disposition se-. 
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however, was elected, and henceforth he was 
not prominently known in State politics. Mr. 
Griswold was held in great esteem by his fel- 
low-citizens in Troy. He was a liberal em- 
ployer, providing generously for aged work- 
men, and shielding the young and inexperi- 
enced from ill-treatment or neglect. He con- 
tributed liberally to the charities of the city, 
irrespective of sectarian considerations, and 


took a warm interest in all measures calculated - 


to advance the prosperity of Troy. 

GUATEMALA (Reptsiica DE GUATEMALA), 
an independent state of Central America, ex- 
tending from latitude 13° 40’ to 18° 20 north, 
and from longitude 88° 17’ to 93° 17' west. Itis 
bounded north by Mexico; east by Belize and 
the gulf of Honduras; south by Honduras, 
San Salvador, and the Pacific; and west by 
the same ocean. The area of the republic is 
about 40,777 square miles, and the popula- 
tion 1,180,000. The capital, Guatemala la 
Nueva, has probably 40,000 inhabitants. 

Provisional President, Miguel Garica Grana- 
dos; Minister of Foreign Affairs. Minister 
of the Interior, of Justice, Instruction, and 
Worship, J. M. Samagoa; Minister of War, 
General G. de Solares (September, 1872) ; Min- 
ister of Finance. Metropolitan Archbishop, 
B. Pifiol; coadjutor, M. F. Barrutia y Croquer, 
Bishop of Caristo in part. 

The standing army is composed of 3,200 
men, and the militia of 13,000. 

The value of the exports, in 1871, to the 
following countries were: 


EMgland os wsedceusks Shamita ed abana $662,254 
DRPANCE 4 os noe cin wales ae eae sean te aadin's ensce 16,621 
CSOTTAARY TT Wools ees ob ec cet e eee sues 561,822 
United States of America............... 828.961 
CRULOPDIS t50). 2s aecls + neccolsnieed a ecamas et o's 874,391 
OULU AMON vcccicneccsseeewcveNteage 83,106 

Central Americas si: .oc's sai batdeies vclesies f 
VSR scale. oo cious vata Misia « Mba eile nie 83,181 

Bear ontia ta eetineis ee sit osu ds ashes ce 108, 
"DOE oc cana kona asa 3 de eke aa oe $2,747,784 


The following table gives the total exports 
for the five years 1867-71 : 


1867—5,297 tons, valued at.......... $1,972,950 43 
1868—7,192 Phy cuk Sree S Uee sey 2,141,998 '%5 
1869—7,536 vty: a Ry, pr Mee MS. 2,497,127 34 
1870—8,407 kp “aheww ne des 2,391,413 85 
1871—8,916 iT Ra hose 2 Yer 2,657,715 84 


The export of money is not included. 
The value of the cochineal exported in the 
same period was: 


SE. 3h D005 ON et al Ee ee 068,047 

GONE Se i eote sath dca eae 891,513 70 
[1 GREER, PR atest” 6, 5p" 1,266,613 56 
rs isa he Ramer al st By ch ih 865.414 20 
oS re EO Cree ip Wee VERY oA: 876,025 20 

And that of coffee: 

Tat ie RR A Sl i $415,878 00 
NE ae SL ieee 788.035 71 
BR ee hs usas cn. ahh iit ack 790,227 57 
PN en ne ee Late Se 1,132,298 20 
ie Pe a er 1,312,129 30 


It was learned that the crop of cochineal 
would be small; and prices were greatly affect- 
ed by the nature of the crops in the Canaries. 

The following were, in 1869, the sources of 
the national revenue: 
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Customs duties. ...0.250ss.>000sesnnees $389,767 
Internal taxes: ...ussss> sees es seem eeee 319, 
TobaccO MONOPOLY... ....-.ceeceecceeess 13,186 
Sundries 25.412). sadeepas teks ees eae eee %,013 
Linglish loan. ..secsrenedsebseegieesuanes 1,018,061 
Tnternal loans : .s<5 sss wieswistsimpmenees 138, 
Totahisai hy \eesaaeetandaesce os $1,885,532 | 
The expenditures were as follows: 
Eixecntive; @6¢.c025 caew asain ds wee ee «oe 43 $49,069 
Ministry of the Interior, etc............ 65,944 
Legations-jrestccixccimses eter sc4 «5 6,910 
PuUplic’WOLSIIYss daiesies bo aes no asin ¥ 28,624 
PRTG dicta tena bie eis o's Sees. 8 8.00 282,326 
Ministry of commerce.............0.06- fig 
PADUO BObisad se eg oye ciaeispas > che} 1,297,404 
HUNG Meow ee yeah tne few o ve paseo 47,020 
INOLOM Ta Ane tients Fala buco sede $1,885,232 


The public debt, in 1865, was $2,461,978, of 
which $1,489,379 composed the floating debt. 
The outlays on the public debt were as fol- 
lowsin 1865: 


GHBOHARLER CODE. s iecisoc.s cc's ovis cine gucgemebembons $31,716 
Old foreign debt. ......-.seeeeceeeeeeereeeeeeeeces 15,551 
New foreign debt....... densscnceesgeassaceensmese 22,963 
Loan guaranteed by customs’ duties.......-...... 141,561 
(ATHOTTICBTION ices oie say «6 ssas <c a's oars re inaneen tekeete 555,700 
Payments of the treasury bonds of 1850-"63....... 523,913 
Payments of the 3 per cent. bonds...........+-+0+ 6,000 


The indebtedness of the republic to Great 
Britain, which, in 1862, was $1,500,000, had 
reached $3,000,000 in 1872. 

The public debt was reduced last June, by 
$31,354.09 ; and the total debt, on July 1st, 
was $5,048,988.72. 

A writer at Panama, on March 5th, says: 

**The Republic of Guatemala, as well might 
be expected, is, at present, passing through a 
real crisis. After a struggle, which ended in 
overthrowing a government of thirty years’ 
- duration, the march of modern civilization, the 
ideas of the age, all have conspired to make the 
situation a difficult one. Not only in Gua- 
temala, but in all Central America, there is a 
tendency to lay aside the things of the past 
and begin another life.” 

The Government issued . various decrees for 
promoting the culture of sugar in the depart- 
ment of Sacatepeque, and that of coffee in 
Amatitlan; also another for the promotion of 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane and tobacco 
in Chiquimula and Zacapa. A bridge is to be 
built over the Rio Negro. ‘ 

Corporal punishment was forbidden in th 
schools, 

The Government assigned $700 a month to 
the improvement of the port of Champerico, 
and the road leading from it to Quezaltenango. 

With the expectation of correcting the un- 
healthiness of the port of San José, water was 
to be brought for the use of the population 
from the river Guacalate. In view of the 
state of siege existing in the departments of 
the east and centre, a law was passed in 
March restricting the liberty of the press, and 
enacting many unnecessary and tyrannical 
measures. For instance, all manuscripts must, 
before publication, be submitted to the censo- 
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rial examination of the ministry; and not only 
the manuscript, but the printed copy thereof, 
so that in case the Government should refuse 
permission to publish, the writer would be un- 
necessarily obliged to pay the cost of printing; 
consequently, no one wrote, nothing was pub- 
lished, and dissatisfaction was general through- 
out the country. It was reported that the 
better judgment of President Granados rebelled 
against the measure; and that he only sane- 
tioned it in obedience to the influence of his 
ministry, and others who are still believers in 
the law of force. Two newspapers had sus- 
pended in consequence of the decree. a 
The United States minister, Mr. Hudson, 
presented himself to the Provisional President 
in the Government Palace, for the purpose of 
delivering the letter from President Grant, in 
reply to that from General Garcia Granados 
announcing his elevation to the Executive 
power in Guatemala. On the occasion of the 
presentation, Mr. Hudson made a speech in 
English, full of sympathy for Guatemala ar 
its Government. ; i 
The Provisional President, who understands 
English well, made an appropriate reply in the 
same language. : a) 
Members of the Assembly were to be paid 
$100 per month during the session, and one 
dollar per league going and returning. ¥ 
An attempt at revolution was made at Pe- 
tapa in the early part of the year by one An- 
tonio Mufioz; but the plans of the insurrec- 
tionists were disconcerted and defeated, and 
three of the principal ringleaders were shot. _ 
A treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
was made by Guatemala with the Republic of — 
San Salvador, the most noteworthy stipula- 
tions of which were: complete interdiction of 
the Jesuits in both republics, in any capacity, 
and under whatever circumstances they might 
be found; mutual protection against internal 
dissensions, with the privilege for Guatems 
to levy troops in Santa Ana, and for San 8: 
vador to do likewise in Chiquimula; and the 
connecting the two republics by means of tele- 
graph-lines. ; ee 
The collection of inland duties (customs) was 
abolished, and all cities were opened to com- 
merce, except those on the frontiers of Clia- 
pas, San Salvador, and Honduras. me 
The Order of Jesuits was declared extinct 
by the Government, and their property wasto 
be sold at auction. oo 
Dr. Gilbert Totten, son of Colonel Totten, 
of the Panama Railroad Company, died at~ 
Quezaltenango on the 29th of May. 5 
The republic was still at peace in June, but 
the Government had promised support to that 
of San Salvador, in the event of a war with 
Honduras. : 
A contract for a railway from San José to ~ 
the capital was signed with Mr. Kelly. % 
A decree of the Government, for the expul- — 
sion of all priests who should in future touch 
upon political subjects of a reactionary nature, f: | 
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elicited manifestations of profound indignation 
from the clergy. 

The harvest of cochineal in the Department 
of Sacatepeque was finished, with aresult not 
at all favorable, owing to the unusually heavy 
rains, which had caused disease among the in- 
sects. Prices of good cochineal ranged about 
73 cents per pound, and inferior, 70 cents. As 

the real origin of the disease among the cochi- 
neal insects had not been satisfactorily cleared 
up, farmers in this branch of agriculture felt 

_ discouraged, and were inclined to abandon 
 cochineal for coffee, which, though not so 

_ profitable, is less liable to accidents. In Ama- 

 titlan, where the nopaleros have suffered much 

- more than in Sacatepeque, the idea of aban- 

_ doning cochineal was still more general, and 
of devoting the land to the cultivation of the 
 sugar-cane. 

A free school was established at Quezalte- 
“nango; many of the citizens gave handsome 
contributions to it, and the political chief of 
é the city his entire salary. 

4 _ The Government, in July, fixed the legal 
rate of interest at five per cent., except in cases 
of oo loans. 

The press of Guatemala was declared free, 
except in cases of the abuse of freedom. 
General Rufino Barrios refused to accept the 
_ portfolio of the Department of War, in order 
E “ take an active part in the war against Hon- 
— auras. 
a No apprehensions were entertained of a 
commercial crisis resulting from the war. 
_ Money was abundant at eight per cent. inter- 
est, and discounts at one per cent. for short 
periods. - 


4 Ex-President Medina was said to be among 
_ the malcontents of Guatemala and San Salva- 
* dor, in a secluded corner of Omoa. The port 
_ of Trujillo was occupied by the troops of the 
provisional Government. 
The subject of the boundary-line with Mexi- 
_ ¢o was under discussion by the Governments 
_ of both republics. 
A The Government ordered the ex-Convent 
_ of San Francisco to be prepared for the cus- 
_ tom-house and other Government offices, re- 
_ serving habitations for the parish curate, and 
_ aschool capable of containing 500 children. 
__ Government opened negotiations with Mr. 
Stanley McNider, the constructor of part of the 
telegraph-lines of San Salvador, for the pur- 
pose of extending the system throughout the 
Republic of Guatemala. Six lines were re- 
quired, with 25 stations, and a total length of 
about 500 miles, at the rate of $150 per mile, 
or $75,000 for the whole, and give also instruc- 
tions in telegraphy to 40 young men whom the 
Government would name. The contract was 
signed shortly afterward, and it was decided 
that the first line should be from the capital to 
’ the river Paz. 
The bad condition of the port of San José 
gave rise to much murmuring, and was attrib- 
uted to lack of energy on the part of the au- 
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thorities, and the persistent refusal by the 
Wharf Company to allow the custom-house 
to be established on the mole, by which change 
two important results would be gained: econ- 
omy of expenditure for employés, and the 
effectual prevention of contraband. Govern- 
ment was disposed to purchase the mole, if 
the consent of the shareholders could only be 
obtained. 

The Constituent Assembly met on the night 
of August 20th. A new party of malcontents 
had formed in the Department of Santa Rosa. 

Diplomatic relations, suspended in 1865, be- 
tween Guatemala and Costa Rica, were re- 
sumed by decree. 

For the benefit of the commercial interests 
of the Department of the Altos de Guatemala, 
the port of Champerico was opened for ex- 
ports and imports; that place was deemed 
preferable to all others, as being at once the 
healthiest and most central in the department. 
The custom-house will be at the town of Re- 
taltinlen, until it can conveniently be estab- 
lished at. Champerico. The decree to the 
above effect, and which was to go into force 
three months after the 10th of June, 1871, was 
by the President circulated and published on 
the 1st of July of the same year. 

Two hundred Indians attacked Jalapa on the 
17th of September. The battle lasted an hour, 
and resulted in the defeat of the Indians, who 
fled, and were pursued by 800 troops. 

On the 15th of September, the national an- 
niversary was celebrated with much enthusi- 
asm in the National Institute, at Quezalte- 
nango. 

It is asserted that, in the forests of Veten, 
there are mahogany-trees valued at $80 each, 
and in sufficient abundance to discharge the 
whole of the national indebtedness to England 
in five years. 

A school of music was to be opened in the 
capital, and placed under the management of 
the director of the military bands, 

The governor of the bishopric excommuni- 
cated, for the second time, a newspaper called 
El Orepisculo. The proclamation to that 
effect warned the /aithful against reading 
that journal, having it in their possession, sub- 
scribing to, or circulating it, and was posted 
on the doors of the churches and of the uni- 
versity, but were immediately torn down by 
the people. 

A report was current in October that a num- 
ber of immigrants were assembled at Belize, and 
were to be provided with arms for the purpose 
of invading the republic, to destroy the present 
Government, and restore the order of things 
which had been overturned by the revolution 
of 1871. The arms were, it appears, brought 
from New York, and were to be distributed 
among the conspirators by a Belize merchant, 
who, however, did not deliver them, as the 
conspirators were unable to pay for them, but 
offered them on sale to the Government of 
Guatemala. 
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Mr. Corbett, the British chargé d affaires 
was endeavoring to accomplish the negotiation 
of a treaty of extradition between the republic 
and England. 

The National Chamber, in its session of De- 
cember 5th, accepted, by 35 votes against 7, 
the new constitution. 

The qualifications for a voter require him to 
be 21 years of age, and to know how to read 
and write, or, in the absence of the latter 
accomplishment, to have a capital of $1,000. 

Medals were to be awarded to the officers 
and soldiers who had served in the action of 
Santa Barbara, for the liberation of Honduras. 

Commerce continued to increase in the port 
of San José, notwithstanding the opening of 
Champerico. 

House-rents in the capital have doubled 
within the last decade. 

GUEROULT, Avotpn, a distinguished 
French journalist and politician; born in Ra- 
depont (Eure), France, January 29, 1810; died 
in Paris, August 8, 1872. His father was a 
wealthy thread-manufacturer. He was edu- 
cated at Paris, and soon after graduation joined 
the Saint-Simonians, who at that period at- 
tracted to them a large number of the 
intellectual young men of France. After the 
dispersion of the Saint-Simonians by the Goy- 
ernment, Guéroult travelled in Spain and Italy, 
corresponding with the Journal des Débats. 
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“HADLEY, Prof. James, LL. D., an eminent 
scholar, philologist, professor, and author, 
born in New Fairfield, Herkimer County, N. 
Y., March 80, 1821; died in New Haven, 
Conn., November 14, 1872. His father, James 
Hadley, M. D., was for many years Professor 
of Chemistry in the Medical College in New 
Fairfield, and afterward held the same profess- 
orship in the Medical College at Geneva, N. 
Y. James passed his boyhood and youth in 
diligent and most successful study, entered 
Yale College as Junior in 1840, and graduated 
in 1852, with high honors. He began the 
study of divinity, and became a thorough 
Hebrew scholar; but did not complete the 
studies of that profession. Such had been his 
attainments in science, that he was appointed 
Tutor in Mathematics in Middlebury College, 
but, returning to Yale as Classical and Histori- 
cal Tutor, was chosen Assistant Professor of 
Greek in 1848, when Prof. Woolsey was 
elected president, and in 1851 was made full 
Professor of Greek, which office he filled down 
to the time of his death. He was an almost 
universal scholar. He had studied the sciences 
with patience and exactness, and followed 
their progress with great and unabated inter- 
est; but his favorite field was philology. He 
was a Sanscrit, Arabic, and Armenian scholar, 
was familiar with German and its great stores 


Gothic, Welsh, and Anglo-Saxon. He seemet 
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In 1842 he was appointed, at the instance ¢ 
M. Guizot, consul at Mazatlan, and five years — 
later was transferred to Jassy. He was re 
moved by the Provisional Government, an 
devoted himself to journalism, giving muc 
attention to industrial questions in his positi 
as editor of the République and the Oréd: 
newspapers. In 1852 he became Vice-Pres 
dent of the Orédit Foncier, was editor-in-chi 
of the Presse from 1857 to 1859, and in 18% 
founded the Opinion Nationale, a low-price 
journal of liberal tendencies. M. Guéror 
was elected in 1868 to the Corps Législat 
and therein advocated the separation of chur 
and state, and the abolition of the stamp « 
newspapers. He also sustained the imperi 
policy in regard to Germany, and was vigo 
ously assailed on that account. He was d 
feated at the general elections of 1869, ax 
was subsequently mainly engaged in conduc 
ing his journal. His writings for the pres 
were, to a large extent, reprinted in: book 
form. The most important of them w 
“Letters on Spain,” 1838; ‘The Coloni: 
Question,” 1842; ‘‘The French Colonies an 
Beet Sugar,” 1842; Liberty and Trade, th 
High Price of Rents, and the Public Works o 
Paris,” 1861; ‘Studies in Politics, and Re 
gious Philosophy,” 1862; ‘The Policy o 
Prussia,” 1866; ‘‘Speeches delivered in th 
Corps Législatif,” 1869. 7 


of learning, and made himself master of Celt t 


more interested in the Teutonic than in the Re 
manie languages, from the fact, perhaps, that 
they threw so much light on the origin am 
structure of his native tongue, which he mad 
a matter of critical study, and of which h 
wrote the history prefixed to Webster’s Dietior 
ary. Besides his varied linguistic attainment 
he was well versed in civil law, and his cour: 
of lectures on that subject was concluded in th 
curriculum of the Yale Law School and ws 
also delivered at Harvard. So great wash 
diligence and earnestness in the performane 
of his duties as professor, that he was estee 
one of the main supports of his college ; n- 
guished as that institution is for the learning 
and ability of its instructors, no one was more 
learned or more able than he; President Wool- 
sey’s judgment of him was just—that he w 
have been considered as a great scholar even 
among the great scholars of the world. ew 
was early elected into the Oriental Society, 
and was president of it at the time of his 
death. He was regular in his attendance at 
all its meetings, and contributed to it very im- 
portant papers for the society’s journal, which 
has been conspicuous, as well abroad as ab | 
home, for its great and varied learning in its 
appropriate sphere. When the Philological = 
o 
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Association was formed, some five years ago, 
he took a warm interest in its success, believ- 
ing that its influence on literary studies would 
be very great, and that it would conciliate and 
unite our scholars throughout the country; 
and year by year, whatever may have been 
the pressure of other work, he manifested his 
devotion to the Association by his honored 
presence, and by his valuable Jabors. He was 
an admired contributor to our critical journals, 
as the North American Review, the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, the New-Englander, and the Nation. 
In 1860 he published a Greek Grammar, based 
on the German work of Prof. Curtius, of Kiel, 
but amplified and elaborated with great and 
searching care; and in 1869 he put forth the 
game work abridged, “ Elements of the Greek 
Language” (1869), but containing his later 
and riper views. It was also his intention to 
edit some of his favorite Greek authors, and, 
had he lived to realize this, he would have be- 
stowed a great boon on American students. 
To his extensive and profound attainments in 
learning, he added the charm of a humble and 
sineere piety, and such was the loveliness of 
his character that he perhaps never had an 
enemy, certainly he never wilfully made one. 
HALLECK,* Henry Wager, LL. D., a dis- 
tinguished officer of the Army in the late civil 
war, and at his death the senior major-gen- 
eral on the active list, United States Army, born 
in Westernville, Oneida County, New York, 
January 15, 1815; died in Lonisville, Ky., the 
“headquarters of the Military Division of the 
South, January 9, 1872. 
After receiving an ordinary common-school 
education at Hudson Academy, N. Y., and 
passing through a part of the course at Union 
College, he entered the United States Military 
Academy July 1, 1835, from which he was 
graduated third in a class of thirty-one, and 
thence promoted to the Army July 1, 1839, a 
second-lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers. 
His marked ability and skill as an instructor 
while a cadet caused his being retained as an 
Assistant Professor of Engineering at the Acad- 


emy till June 28, 1840. He then, for a year, 


was assigned as an assistant to the Board of 
Engineers at Washington, D. C., where he pre- 
pared a work on “Bitumen: its Varieties, 
Properties, and Uses,” which embraced all 
then known of the application of asphalt to 
military structures. From Washington he-was 
transferred to assist in the construction of the 
fortifications of New York Harbor, where he 
remained till 1846, except while, on a tour of 
examination, in 1845, of public works in En- 
rope. During his absence he was promoted, 
June 1, 1845, to a first-lieutenancy. Upon his 
return to the United States the committee of 
the Lowell Institute at Boston, Mass., attracted 
by Halleck’s able report on ‘ Coast Defence” 


* This biographical sketch of General Halleck is abridged 
from the admirable biographical notice of him in the Army 
and Navy Journal, written by his intimate friend and asso- 
elate, General G. W. Cullum. 
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published by Congress, invited him to deliver 
a course of twelve lectures on the Science of 
War. These he published in 1846 in a volume, 
with an introductory chapter on the Justifi- 
ableness of War, under the title of “‘ Elements 
of Military Art and Science,” a second edition 
of which, with the addition of much valuable 
matter, including notes on the Mexican and 
Crimean Wars, appeared in 1861. On the out- 
break of the Mexican War, Lieutenant Halleck 
was detailed as the engineer for military oper- 
ations on the Pacific coast, and sailed with 
Captain Tompkins’s artillery command in the 
transport Lexington, which after a seven 
months’ voyage reached her destination at 
Monterey, Cal. During this long and tedious 
passage round Cape Horn he undertook, partly 
as a military study and partly for the occupa- 
tion of a mind not to be amused with trifles, a 
translation from the French of Baron Jomini’s 
“ Vie Politique et Militaire de Napoléon,” 
which in 1864, with the aid of a friend, he 
revised and published in four octavo volumes 
with an atlas. 

After partially fortifying Monterey as a port 
of refuge for our Pacific fleet and base for land 
incursions into California, Lieutenant Halleck 
took an active part, both civil and military, in 
all the affairs on this distant theatre of war. 
As Secretary of State under the military gov- 
ernments of Generals Mason and Riley, he 
displayed great energy, high administrative 
qualities, excellent judgment, and admirable 
adaptability to his varied and onerous duties. 
As a military engineer he accompanied several 
expeditions, particularly that of Colonel Bur- 
ton into Lower California, being engaged in 
the skirmishes of Palos Prietos, Urias, Todos 
Santos, and San Antonio, having in twenty- 
eight hours with a few mounted volunteers 
made a forced march of 120 miles to the latter 
place and surprised a considerable Mexican 
garrison, the governor barely escaping capture. 
Besides his engineer duties he performed these 
of aide-de-camp to Commodore Shubrick dur- 
ing naval and military operations on the Pacific 
coast, including the capture of Mazatlan, of 
which for a time Halleck was lieutenant-gov- 
ernor; and was also chief of Colonel Burton’s 
staff on his Lower California expedition. For 
these gallant and meritorious services he was 
brevetted a captain, to date from May 1, 1847. 
After the termination of hostilities and the 
acquisition of California by the United States, 
a substantial government became necessary. 
General Riley, in military command of the 
territory, called a convention of delegates to 
meet at Monterey, September 1, 1849, to frame 
a State constitution. This convention, after 
about six weeks’ consideration, agreed upon 
a constitution which was submitted to and 
adopted by the people, and by act of Congress 
September 9, 1850, California was admitted 
into the union of American States. In this 
entire movement, one of great importance 
both to the new State itself and to the whole 
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country, Halleck was the active and able lead- 
er. He was substantially the author of the 
constitution of the State, and the foremost 
man in the convention. He could have been 
one of the United States Senators, but was un- 
willing then to relinquish his military profes- 
sion. Continuing in the Army, he remained as 


aide-de-camp on the staff of General Riley; 


from December 21, 1852, was inspector and 
engineer of light-houses, and from April 11, 
1853, a member of the Board of Engineers for 
fortifications on the Pacific coast; and was 
promoted captain of engineers, July 1, 1853— 
all of which positions he held till his resigna- 
tion, August 1, 1854, from the military service. 

After leaving the Army, where his pay was 
inadequate to his support, and the future pre- 
sented no distinguished career, Halleck de- 
voted himself to the practice of the law ina 
firm of which for some time he had been a 
prominent member; and continued as direc- 
tor-general of the New Almaden quicksilver- 


mine, a position he had held since 1850. In the 


practice of his profession, with an amount of 
business which would have overwhelmed most 
men, Mr. Halleck still found time for no small 
amount of literary labor, which, though in the 
line of his professional studies, gave proof of 
his untiring industry and his thorough mastery 
of the great principles which underlie the 
science of law. He prepared “A Collection 
of the Mining Laws of Spain and Mexico,” 
published in 1859; a translation of ‘‘ De Fooz 
on the Law of Mines, with Introductory Re- 
marks,” 1860; and a masterly treatise on 


“International Law, or Rules regulating the. 


Intercourse of States in Peace and War,” 
1861; subsequently condensed and modified 
for the use of schools and colleges, in 1866. 
This work has received the highest commen- 
dation of the great German publicists as well 
as of American, English, and French jurists 
of the highest rank. Mr. Halleck was also 
president of the Pacific & Atlantic Railroad 
from San Francisco to San José in 1855, and 
major-general of California militia in 1860-61. 
Union College had conferred on him the honor- 
ary degree of A. M. in 1848, and in 1848 he 
had received and declined the appointment of 
Professor of Engineering in the Lawrence 
Scientific Schoo] at Cambridge, Mass. The 
outbreak of the civil war found Halleck at the 
head of the most prominent law-firm in San 
Francisco, and with large interests and much 
valuable property in California. Yet he did 
not hesitate a moment in tendering his sword 
and his talents in defence of the Union. Gen- 
eral Scott, well knowing his worth, immedi- 
ately and strongiy urged upon President Lin- 
coln his being commissioned with the highest 
grade in the regular Army. Accordingly he 
was appointed a major-general, to date from 
August 19, 1861, accepting which he without 
delay repaired to Washington, was ordered to 
St. Louis, and November 18, 1851, took com- 
mand of the Department of Missouri, em- 
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bracing the States of Missouri, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Arkansas, and West- 
ern Kentucky. Around him was a chaos 
requiring the prompt, energetic, and ceaseless 
exercise of his iron will, military knowledge, 
and administrative powers. ‘The scattered 
forces of his command were a medley of al- 
most every nationality, with the organizati 
of each and the excellence of none; Misso 
and Kentucky were practically but a border 
screen to cover the operations of the seceding 
South. Hardly had he assumed command be- 
fore his remorseless Juggernaut of reform be- 
gan to crush out every abuse and scatter all 
opposing obstacles, and in a few weeks order 
reigned in Missouri. With like vigor he dealt 
blow after blow upon all who, under the mask 
of citizens, abetted the enemy—informants com- 
municating with any of them were treated as 
spies; bridge-burners and marauders were 
tried and sentenced to death by military com- 
missions ; towns and counties. were compelled 
to pay all damages to public property de- 
stroyed within their limits; carriages flaun 
ing Confederate flags were seized in the stre 
and promptly confiscated; women insulting 
the soldiers, or signalling the inmates of mili- 
tary prisons, were confined to their homes; 
wealthy seccessionists were assessed for the 
support of loyal refugees, and, failing to pay, 
were sent beyond the lines; and, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, all officials of corporations, 
licensed lawyers, voters at elections, employés 
of the Government, and even the Faculty of the 
University of Missouri, were required to take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States. But, 
while from headquarters thus energetically 
dealing with the enemy at home, he did not 
neglect the enemy in arms, over whom, by his — 
admirable strategic combinations, he quickly 
secured success after success, till, in less than 
six weeks after assuming command, a clean 
sweep had been made of the entire coun 
between the Missouri and Osage Rivers, and 
General Price, cut off from all supplies and 
recruits from Northern Missouri, to which he 
had been moving, was in full retreat for 
Arkansas. él 

Though the winter had set in, Halleck re- 
laxed not a moment to insure new victories. 
The Union supremacy in Missouri being estab-_ 
lished, he now turned his. attention to the 
opening of the Mississippi River, which Gene 
Scott had intended unbarring by a flotilla anc 
army descending it in force. Halleck, how-_ 
ever, was satisfied that this plan would only 
stem the torrent of secession, and the enemy 
would be again able to return upon itspath. To 
effectually thwart and turn all the riverstrong- 
holds, he felt that the Confederacy must be 
rent in twain by an armed wedge, driven in 
between this great stream and the mountains 
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on the east. On January 27, 1862, the Presi- 
dent had ordered a general advance of all the 
land and naval forces of the United States, to 
be simultaneously made against the insurgents 
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in arms, on the 22d of the coming month. In 
anticipation of his part of the grand move- 
ment, early in February, Halleck sent his 
chief of staff to Cairo, to direct, in his name, 
when necessary, all operations auxiliary to 
the armies about to take the field on the Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, and Cumberland Rivers, 
which their respective commanders soon put 
in motion. Operating by the Ohio River as 
the base, and the navigable Tennessee and 
- Cumberland as perpendicular lines of opera- 
tions, it is needless to repeat history by stat- 
ing the success of Halleck’s masterly strat- 
egy, carried out by his able lieutenants, 
against the Confederate first line of defence. 
In a little over three months of his sway in 
_ tho West, Forts Henry and Donelson had fall- 
en, the strategically turned flanks of the ene-. 
_ my’s line, protected by the powerful works of 
_ Bowling Green and Columbus, were deserted, 
and Nashville, the object of the campaign, 
_ was in his possession. In the mean time, Cur- 
tis had been sent to drive the Confederates out 
of Missouri, and, early in March, gained the 
- decisive battle of Pea Ridge, in Arkansas, the 
enemy flying before him to the protection of: 
_ the White River; and Pope, dispatched to 
New Madrid, after taking that place, con- 
_ fronted the fugitives from Columbus at Island 
_ No. 10, which, by the happy device of Hamil- 
- ton’s cut-off canal, was turned and taken in 


_ sippi removed by the joint action of the Army 
and Navy. By these masterly operations, the: 
_ Confederate first line, from Kansas to the Al- 
 leghany Mountains, being swept away, and 
_ the enemy’s strongholds captured or evacu- 
_ ated, the Federal forces moved triumphantly 
oe pressing back the insurgents to 
‘their second line of defence, extending from 
_ Memphis to Chattanooga. 
~ On March 11, 1862, to give greater unity to 
_ military operations in the West, the Depart- 
_ ments of Kansas and Ohio were merged into 
_ Halleck’s command, the whole constituting 
the Department of the Mississippi, which in- 
cluded the vast territory between the Alle- 
_ ghany and Rocky Mountains. General Buell, 
marching by railroad from Nashville, was di- 
rected, on the withdrawal of the enemy from 
-Marfreesborough, to unite with General Grant 
proceeding to Pittsburg Landing by the Ten- 
nessee. Their fortunate union secured the 
success at Shiloh. _ Then, to more immediately 
direct military operations, Halleck took the 
field, and, after reorganizing and recruiting 
his forces, moved on Corinth, where the ene- 
my was strongly intrenched on the important 
strategic position, at the junction where the 
railroads connecting the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Mississippi River with the Atlantic Ocean 
came together. By striking a vigorous blow 
here on the enemy’s left centre, Halleck pro- 
‘posed to repeat the strategy which had suc- 
ceeded against the first line; but success was 
indispensable, hence, he made every step of his 


— reverse, and this strong barrier of the Missis- — 
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progress so secure that no disaster should be in- 
curred, involving the loss of what had already 
been gained with so much effort and blood- 
shed. So admirably were his successive cainps 
guarded against surprise or sudden dash, that 
General Beauregard dared not attack, though 
on May 2d he made his arrangements, and is- 
sued his proclamation to “ the soldiers of Shiloh 
and Elkhorn” that he was about to give bat- 
tle. A month after the initiation of Halleck’s 
march, May 27th, his compact columns were 
close upon Corinth’s fifteen miles of heavy in- 
trenchments, strengthened by powerful bat- 
teries or redoubts at every road or assailable 
point, and the whole covered to the boggy 
stream in front by a dense abatis, through 
which no artillery or cavalry, nor even infan- 
try skirmishers, could have passed under fire. 
On the next day, heavy siege-guns were put 
in position, and every thing made ready for a 
desperate attack upon the enemy, who had 
been hotly contesting the advance. On the 
29th, operations were earnestly resumed against 
the enemy, who, though driven back at all 
points, preserved an unbroken front, and 
served his batteries with greatenergy. On the 
morning of the 80th the enemy’s slackened 
fire proved what, from the noise of explosions 
and moving trains during thé preceding night, 
had been feared—that Beauregard, despairing 
of maintaining himself in this immense strong- 
hold of the Confederacy, constructed with so 
much labor and care, had fled. Upon the oc- 
cupation of Corinth, its enclosing and com- 
manding fortifications were found to be im- 
pregnable to assault; within, desolation and 
smouldering ruins were everywhere visible; 
and the evacuation, commenced some days be- 
fore by the removal of the sick, fully completed. 
Immediately General Pope was sent in pursuit 
of the retreating enemy. Soon after, General 
Buell was dispatched toward Chattanooga to 
destroy the railroad connections. General 
Sherman was put in march for Memphis, but 
the Navy had captured the place when he had 
reached Grand Junction; without delay, bat- 
teries were constructed on the southern ap- 
proaches of the place, to guard against any 
sudden return of the enemy; and, with pro- 
digious energy, the destroyed railroad to Co- 
lumbus was rebuilt to maintain the communi- 
cations with the Mississippi and Ohio, in jeop- 
ardy by the sudden fall of the Tennessee, by 
which supplies had been received. 

It had now been a little over six months 
since General Halleck assumed command at St. 
Louis, and, from within the limits of his de- 
partment, during this period, the enemy had 
been driven from Missouri, the northern half 
of Arkansas, Kentucky, most of Tennessee, 
and strong lodgments made in Mississippi and 
Alabama. General Halleck was severely criti- 
cised for consuming six weeks in reaching Cor- 
inth; but when the condition of the roads, 
the hostile state of the country, the rawness 
of his troops, and a narrow escape from a de- 
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feat which his forces had encountered at Shi- 
loh, are taken into account, a caution, which 
might seem slow, was not the worst of faults ; 
and though this caution may have been exces- 
sive, as it was apt to be in generals who had 
been trained in the Engineer Corps, yet it was 
certainly preferable to that headlong haste 
which, too often, during the war, led to the 
ruin of some of the choicest troops. The au- 
thorities at Washington seem to have enter- 
tained this view of his action; for they were 
so thoroughiy satisfied with his course, that 
they called him to the capital to take the re- 
sponsible position of General-in-Chief of the 
Armies of the United States. He was re- 
luctant to assume this office, and it was only 
when peremptory orders were issued that he 
consented to relinquish his Western command. 

Reluctantly leaving Corinth, to which he 
hoped to return again to enter upon the great 
work of opening the Mississippi and crushing 
the Confederacy in the Southwest, Halleck 
reached Washington July 23, 1862, and at once 
assumed command as General-in-Chief of all 
the Armies of the United States. The first 
problem presented was, how safely to unite 
the two Eastern armies in the field, so as to 
cover the capital, and make common head 
against the enemy then interposed between 
them, and ready to be thrown at will on either. 
Honest differences of opinions of able generals 
existed as to the best measures to be adopted 
to accomplish the desired end, which it is un- 
_ necessary here to rediscuss; and the brief lim- 
its of this sketch will not permit following in 
detail the after-reverses and glories of the 
magnificent Army of the Potomac, nor the 
brilliant triumphs of the leaders whom Gen- 
eral Halleck had left in the West. Suffice it to 
say that the General-in-Chief entered upon 
the duties of his high office with heart and 
soul devoted to the preservation of the Union, 
and gave the utmost of his eminent abilities, 
energy, and unremitting industry, to his coun- 
try’s cause. Often compelled to assume re- 
sponsibilities which belonged to others, con- 
stantly having to thwart the purposes of self- 
ish schemers, and always constrained to be ret- 
icent upon public affairs, which many desired 
to have divulged, Halleck, like all men in high 
stations in time of trial, soon became a target 
for the shafts of the envious, the disloyal; and 
the disappointed Congress, in recognition of 
General Grant’s campaigns of Vicksburg and 
Chattanooga, revived the grade of lieutenant- 
general, Though a desire was manifested in 
high places, in some way, to retain General Hal- 
leck in the performance of his high functions, 
he at once insisted that compliance should be 
made with the obvious intentions of the law, 
and that, being senior in rank, Grant must 
necessarily be General-in-Chief. However, 
Halleck remained at Washington from March 
12, 1864, to April 19, 1865, as Chief-of- 
Staff of the Army, under the orders of the 
Secretary:of War and the General-in-Chief, 
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performing much of the same duties as before — 
had devolved upon him at headquarters, — 
From April 22 to July 1, 1865, he was in com- — 
mand of the Military Division of the Jame 
with headquarters at Richmond. Upon # 
termination of hostilities, and the disban 
ment of the volunteer forces, Halleck was o 
dered to the Military Division of the Pacif 
of which he took command August 30, 18¢ 
and March 16, 1869, was transferred to that. 
the South, which he retained till his deat 
Itis unnecessary to say that, both at San Fra 
cisco and Louisville, he ably, energetically, a1 
economically, carried out the requirements ¢ 
the Government. The satisfaction he gave 
his late command cannot be better express¢ 
than in the words of an intelligent observe 
residing at Louisville, who says in a priva 
note: ‘‘ Of all men who have been in commat 
here, General Halleck was the best liked. 1] 
was not only a good soldier, but a statesms 
and a gentleman, and I am thoroughly cor 
vinced that, if there had been a Halleck © 
command of every department in the Soni 
and Southwest, we would long since ha 
ceased to hear of outrages consequent upe 
the ‘late unpleasantness.’ ” . 

General Halleck had a strong, clear intelle 
which enabled him to take a comprehensiy 
grasp of the various important matters 
sented to his consideration, and was sustain 
in his conclusions by a most assiduous indt 
try and self-reliant perseverance. Indee 
termination was his most marked charact 
istic, evinced in a calm firmness, which neith 
entreaty or persuasion could move from 
fixed purpose. With these was united a m 
esty, almost shyness, and thus, per 
did himself injustice, as his sensitiveness tot 
value of sincerity caused him often to repel rai 
er than be deemed insincere. This known t 
perament secured him the most valuable é 
mation of his instructed and ablest fellow-ot 
cers. His dryness of manner was no arg 
ment of want of heart, for, indeed, he wa 
warm, true, loyal friend, and, in the inner ¢ 
cle of his life, was tender and playful, show 
a keen sense of humor. His home was asce 
of perfect happiness and kind hospitality. { 
children he was fond ; shad an ardent love ' 
Nature, and indulged the expectation of elos 
ing his latter hours in a retreat in the beaut 
ful region south of San Francisco, looking 
the Pacific Ocean. . ; 

HASTINGS, Tomas, an eminent mui 4 
composer and author, music-teacher and hymn=- 
writer, born in Washington, Litchfield County 3 
Conn., October 15, 1784; died in New York 
City, May 15, 1872. When he was twelye 
years old, his parents removed to Clin 
Oneida County, N. Y., then an almost m 
broken wilderness. His father was a phy: 
cian, and of his ten children, four, of whom 
the subject of this sketch was one, were ale 
binos. The hard work of the farmin anew | 
and sparsely-settled town was very trying we | 
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the delicate, sensitive boy, but, despite his im- 
perfect vision, he was exceedingly fond of 
study. He early developed a taste for music, 
and even with the meagre facilities for musi- 
eal study which were within his reach, attained 

to such a measure of skill in it as to be ap- 
pointed, when only about eighteen years of 
age, a chorister in the village choir. About 
this time an elaborate treatise on music fell 
into his hands. It was thoroughly scientific, 
deducing its doctrines from the science of 
acoustics, and illustrating them by algebraic 
formule, while he, poor boy, had no knowl- 
edge of either musical grammar or the higher 
mathematics, but he struggled with these diffi- 
culties with indomitable will, and_ finally 
mastered the treatise thoroughly, and found it 
of great value to him. In his twenty-first 

_ year he first made the attempt to find employ- 
ment as a teacher of vocal music, or singing- 
school master, as they were then called, but 
could find no employment in that capacity. A 

_ year later, however, he was invited to take 
charge of a singing-school in Bridgewater, 

— Oneida County, and at Brookfield (then in 
_ Herkimer, now in Madison County). He 
_ achieved such success, that his services were 
in great demand, and the choirs he taught 
_ were acknowledged to be better trained than 
any others in that region. After three years 
_ of service, he was compelled by ill health to 
relinquish his work for a time, and, engaged in 
_ other pursuits, he did not resume it until 1816. 
Meantime, in connection with President Back- 
us of Hamilton College, and Prof. Norton, he 
_ had been engaged in compiling the “ Musica 
'  Saera,” the first of his collections of church- 
music. His reputation had extended in 1817 
_ to Troy, where he taught successfully, and or- 
- ganized an efficient choir for one of the 
_ churches. From Troy he went to Albany, 
and, in addition to the care of his large music- 
_ schools, became the chorister or precentor in 
Rev. Dr. Chester’s Presbyterian Church, sub- 
sequently Rey. Dr. Sprague’s. This was, we 
think, the first attempt at really scientific con- 
gregational singing in any church in this 
country. Besides Mr. Hastings, there was a 
_ well-trained voluntary quartette, the pastor be- 
ing the tenor, to lead the singing, in which 
the whole congregation joined. In 1822 Mr. 
Hastings published a “ Dissertation on Musical 
Taste,’ a work which had cost him much 
thought, and which received the high com- 
mendations of the late Dr. Lowell Mason 
and Chancellor Kent. In 1823 he removed to 
Utica, to take editorial charge of the Religious 
Recorder, a semi-monthly religious paper, 
which gave, for that time, a large space to 
church-music. He continued his editorial la- 
bors for nine years, though his reputation as a 
musician and« composer of sacred music had 
caused him to be repeatedly called to lecture 
on the subject in Albany, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and at Princeton College. In 1832 
he was invited to. come to New York City, 
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and endeavor to improve the character of the 
church-music in the Presbyterian churches 
there. He accepted the invitation, and made 
that city his home for the remaining forty 
years of his life. He accomplished a great 
work there in the improvement of sacred mu- 
sic as well as in the hymnology of the time. 
For some years, he led the choir in Rev. Dr. 
Mason’s Church, in Bleecker Street, and de- 
voted his time to the preparation of collections 
of church music, the composition of tunes, and 
occasionally of hymns also, the editing of mu- 
sical periodicals, and the compilation of hymn- 
books more in accordance with the better taste 
he had done so much to improve, than those 
previously in use. In 1836 he published the 
‘‘ Ohristian Psalmist,” an excellent collection 
of psalms and hymns, which after the lapse of 
thirty-seven years is still largely in use. The 
next year he prepared and published the Man- 
hattan Collection. He edited and published 


-for two years (1836 and 1837) the Musical 


Magazine. In 1840 he published the ‘ Sacred 
Lyre,” a new collection of tunes. His other 
publications were ‘Spiritual Songs,’? which 
we believe ante-dates most of those mentioned 
above; “Nursery Songs;” a “Collection of | 
Hymns for Mothers’ Meetings;” a volume of 
* Original Hymns;” an Essay on the subject 
of ‘Sacred Praise;” a series of ‘‘ Essays on 
Prayer ;” a small collection of ‘‘ Indian Melo- 
dies” for the Methodist Church ; two editions 
of the ‘Sacred Songs,’ and ‘The Songs of 
Zion,” for the American Tract Society ; ‘* The 
Presbyterian Psalmodist,” and the ‘* Juvenile 
Psalmodist,” for the Presbyterian Board; “The 
Psalmodist,” a collection of music with the 
late W. B. Bradbury, in 1844; ‘ The Choral- 
ist” in 1847; ‘*The Mendelssohn Collection ”’ 
in 1849; ‘The Psalmista” in 1851; “Selah” 
in 1856. He had also revised his ‘‘ Disserta- 
tion on Musical Taste;” published a “ History 
of Forty Choirs,” and a “Sunday-School Hymn 
and Tune Book.” In 1858, in connection with 
his son, Rev. Thomas S. Hastings, he brought 
out ‘‘The Church Melodies,” one of the best 
Church hymn and tune books for congrega- 
tional singing ever published. Through all 
these years, and up to his death, he had been 
an almost constant contributor to the religious 
weekly press, and to religious reviews. . 
HEGNENBERG-DUX, Count Freprriox 
von, Prime-Minister of Bavaria, and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, born in Munich, in 1810; 
died there, June 3, 1872. The Emperor Na- 
poleon J. was his godfather. At an early age 
he became a page at the court of King Louis 
I., who afterward appointed him chamber- 
lain and took him on his travels in Italy and 
Greece. In 1840 he became a member of the 
Bavarian House of Representatives, and in 1847 
he waselected its president. He took an active 
part in the movement which compelled King 
Louis I. to expel Lola Montez from Bavaria, and 
to abdicate histhrone. During the revolution 
of 1848 Count Hegnenberg-Dux sided with the 
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moderate party, and remained president of 
the Second Chamber until 1865. He leaned 
more and more toward the liberal side, and 
warmly espoused the cause of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein in 1863. He joined the so-called National 
Liberal party, and sympathized with Prussia 
in 1866. He was among the most enthusiastic 
advocates of an alliance with Prussia at the 
breaking out of the war with France, and 
heartily approved the efforts of Prince Bis- 
marck to restore the German Empire. In Au- 
gust, 1871, King Louis IL. appointed him Prime- 
Minister. 

HOGEBOOM, Henry, LL. D., an eminent 
jurist, born in Columbia County, 1808 ; died 
in Hudson, N. Y., September 12, 1872. He 
was descended from a family distinguished, for 
several generations, in the history of the coun- 
try, and early in life evinced superior intellec- 
tual capacity. During his academical course, 
he distinguished himself particularly in the an- 
cient classics. Graduating from Yale College 
in 1827 with high honors, he gave himself to 
the study of law, in the office of Powers & 
Day, at Catskill, was admitted to the bar in 
1830, and, entering upon the practice of his 
profession in the city of Hudson, soon rose to 
eminence. He was frequently opposed by the 
experienced and able lawyers for which the 
Columbia County bar was remarkable, and 
competition with such men brought all his la- 
tent powersinto active exercise, and developed 
professional ability of the highest order. His 
field of practice gradually enlarged, and he 
was called to try important cases in distant 
parts of the State, and argue causes before our 
highest tribunals of justice. It was the in- 
tegrity of his character which rendered him a 
favorite for office. In 1831 he was appointed 
a master in chancery, and county judge of his 
native county, and he discharged the duties of 
those offices in the most satisfactory manner. 
In 1839 he was elected amember of Assembly. 
This was his only experience in legislative life. 
He became prominent in that body, and served 
on important committees, but his more conge- 
nial field of labor was the law. In 1847, and 
again in 1849, he was a candidate for Justice 
of the Supreme Court, but was defeated by a 
small majority. In 1857 he was again nomi- 
nated for the same office, and was then elected 
by nearly 12,000 majority. His services as 
judge during his first term had shown him to 
be so preéminently qualified for the place, 
that, in 1865, he was reélected by about 2,500 
majority, in the same district where, the year 
before, on a strict party vote, the party which 
nominated the opposing candidate had had 
nearly 13,000 majority. Judge Hogeboom was 
pomeonced of a clear and discriminating mind. 

is written judicial opinidns are models of ac- 
curacy of expression and elegance of style, and 
his charges to juries were alike sound in law 
and faultless in composition, 

HONDURAS (Repfsrica pz Honnpvras), 
an independent state of Central America; 
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latitude, from 18° to 16° north, and longitude, 
from 85° 89’ to 89° 6’ west. It is bounded on 
the north by Guatemala and the Gulf of E 
duras; on the southeast, by the Carib 
Sea; on the south, by Nicaragua, Fonseca 
Bay, and San Salvador; and, on the west, bj 
the latter republic and that of Guatemala. 
Area, 58,168 square miles; population, about 
860,000. i 
President (provisional), C. Arias; Ministe 
of Foreign Affairs, War, and Finance, M. Al 
varez; Minister of Navy and Public Instrue. 
tion, O. Celio Arias; Bishop of Comayagua, 
J. F. Zepeda (1861). 
The standing army is composed of 600 men, 
in time of peace; and the militia, 6,000. 
According to ex-President Medina, the value 
of the exports may be estimated at $1,306,- 
000, distributed as follows: Gold and silver, 
$600,000; indigo, $200,000; horned cattle 
$150,000 ; timber, $180,000; hides, $100,000. 
The national revenue amounts to abot 
$400,000 annually, the expenditure bein, 
about $185,000. The internal debt, amount 
ing to some $450,000, was to be covered, i: 
part, with the surplus of 1868; and the 
mainder with that of the following year. T. 
customs receipts of the port of Trujillo, and 
portion of those of Amapala, are applied to fl 
payment of the consolidated foreign debt. Th 
total indebtedness of the republic to Englan 
in 1872, was $25,000,000. The budget of e 
penses for 1873 is estimated at $391,916. _ 
The Official Gazette, of Honduras, of Ja: 
uary 81, 1872, affirmed that the republic w: 
at peace, and without any apprehensions 
new disturbances. The relations between t 
republic and that of San Salvador seemed 
be more cordial than they had been for a le 
time. But this state of things was of shc 
duration, and, before the lapse of three mont] 
indications of war became visible. Presid 
Medina issued, in April, a manifesto, declari 
the patience with which he had endured t 
insults and calumnies heaped upon him by 
press of San Salvador, but adding that, ing 
much as such abusive personalities were cot 
tenanced by President Gonzalez, they co 
not much longer be continued with impum 
and making, therefore, an earnest appeé 
the patriotism and bravery of the peop 
vindicate the honor of the republic, and f 
ish the ingratitude of San Salvador. “If wi 
should come,” concluded Medina, “ Hondur: 
will not be responsible.” About the s 
time, San Salvador and Guatemala negotiatet 
a treaty of alliance offensive and defensiy 
which was regarded by Medina as threatentt 
for Honduras; and, accordingly, he deere 
the republic in a state of war, and that officer 
relations between Honduras and San Salvador 
were suspended until an amicable understand 
ing should be established between the twé 
countries. a 
Expecting an attack from the allied forces, 
Medina now fortified himself in the city Of 
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Gracias, and, the opposition party at home 
taking advantage of his absence to overthrow 
his administration, a revolution broke out, and 

Arias was appointed Provisional President, 
with the new cabinet already mentioned. 
Arias issued proclamations advocating peace, 
inasmuch as the only object of the war was to 
free the people of Honduras from the tyranny 
of Medina. 

A convention was soon afterward called, for 

the purpose of forming a new constitution. 

- War commenced, and General Medina’s 
principal army was defeated at Comayagua, 
on the 27th and 28thof May. It was thought 
that the campaign was at an end, and General 

Espinoza, who commanded the San-Salvador 

contingent of the army, was preparing to re- 

turn home, having sent forward his wounded 
and part of his equipage as far as Lamani, 

' when news was brought to him that General 

"Medina was again in the field, and orders to re- 

_ tain in Honduras the forces of his division until 


a 


__ the despotic administration of President Medina 
| was entirely destroyed. The Provisional Presi- 


dent of Honduras then appointed General Es- 
-pinoza as commander-in-chief of the army of 
Honduras, who, in consequence, gave orders 
for the commencement of a new campaign 
against Medina. The latter was then in Omoa, 
“where he had succeeded in getting up a force 
' composed of filibusters and negroes from the 
islands of the bay, amounting to about 400 
men, and had sent General Miranda to occupy 
Santa Barbara, and unite with Chanona and 
‘Araujo. General Espinoza, aware of all this, 
waited until Medina should proceed into the 
interior of the republic in order to cut off his 
retreat. As soon as General Espinoza was in- 
formed that Medina had left the Castle of 
~Omoa, and arrived at the Potrerillos, he sent 
orders to his second in command, General 
‘Juan Antonio Medina, who was with a part of 
‘the division in Tegucigalpa, to form a union 
with him. This having been accomplished, 
General Juan Antonio Medina was directed to 
take the road of Santa Cruz, and General 
Espinoza, with the rest of the force, took 
that of Santa Barbara by Siguatepeque. Af- 
ter having made these movements from the 
capital, General Espinoza encamped at Trini- 
dad, some six leagues distant from where 
Miranda had fortified himself. A few days 
afterward, it was reported that General Me- 
dinilla occupied Santa Cruz, after: ex-Presi- 
dent José M. Medina had left that town and 
had gone, with his equipments, to Lake Yojoa, 
where he embarked, and united his forces with 
those of General Miranda in San José. Medi- 
nilla continued his march toward the Castle of 
Omoa, according to orders. About this time, 
General Espinoza was informed by one of his 
scouts that a contingent of recruits would pass 
through Jesus de Otoro to join the forces of 
ex-President Medina. He immediately sent 
50 men in charge of some officers to intercept 
that party. They had to pass through a forest, 
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under a heavy rain, night and day, and arrived 
at Jesus de Otoro only to find out that the re- 
cruits had already passed, under the command 
of an officer named Mejia. They at once pro- 
ceeded to the town of San Rafael, where they 
overtook the recruits, dispersed them, and 
took possession of their mules, horses, arms, 
etc. 

After some days of encampment in front of 
the enemy’s position, General Espinoza being 
informed that Medina and Miranda had left 
San José, he immediately marched after them, 
and took up his position on the heights of 
Seguaca, about three leagues from Santa 
Barbara, where the enemy had encamped. 
While there, General Espinoza received a let- 
ter, dated July 24th, from ex-President Medina, 
advising him and the Provisional President of 
Honduras, Sefior Arias, that on the 16th in- 
stant another Provisional Government had 
been inaugurated by General Medinita in 
Omoa, with Messrs. Gomez, Bogran, and Leiva, 
as ministers; also that Medinita had left with 
three schooners to take possession of the port 
of Trujillo, but would soon return. “If,” adds 
the ex-President, ‘* you could have a conference 
with me, perhaps we might avoid bringing on 
this unhappy country so many evils, especially 
with the assistance of Sefior Arias.” The let- 
ter further added: “ Let it not be understood 


by this that I have any idea of giving up my 


authority. The people are flocking to my 
standard.” 

General Espinoza did not answer this note 
the next day, regarding it as a military strata- 
gem. He ordered two cannons to be fired 
during the night, which brought to his aid the 
forces of General Ororo and Marshal Solares. 
Next day he refused the proposed conference, 
and, in union with the forces of the two gen- 
erals just mentioned, marched on the enemy. 
After a short but fierce struggle of six hours, 
the forces of the ex-President gave way. The 
victors remained with two mitrailleuses, sixty 
prisoners, rifles of different kinds, etc. The 
pursuit was kept up with one hundred men 
under General Castro. 

On the 7th of August General Espinoza was 
apprised that the party he had sent out had 
captured the ex-President, but that Gomez, 
Medinilla, Arango, and Miranda, had escaped. 
This report was, however, unfounded, for Me- 
dilla gave himself up to Colonel Razcon, and 
was sent to the capital of Guatemala. The 
troops under the command of General Espi- 
noza returned to Comayagua, and surrendered 
all they had captured to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Sefior Arias. 

A Honduras journal, treating of this revolu- 
tion, remarks that Medina had been too hasty 
in taking his decision; that he declared war 
before he was prepared for it, and that he had 
relied also upon receiving-arms and aid from 
Costa Rica, which republic left him entirely 
unassisted when he most needed its help. 

The national independence was celebrated 
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at Amapala, September 15th. The consuls 
and the vessels in the bay hoisted their flags, 
and the cura said mass in a chapel adorned 
with palm-leaves. Various patriotic speeches 
were delivered on the occasion, all ending by 
cries of “‘ Viva la América Central!” 

The port of Amapala was, it was said, to be 
given up to San Salvador, but still to remain, 
however, a free port. 

On the 21st of September, General Streber, 
commanding the departments of Choluteca 
and Paraiso, was received with much enthu- 
siasm at Amapala. The general visited the 
schools, and took measures to favor the In- 
dians, especially in the culture of indigo. The 
Government gave $500 to aid in rebuilding 
their church, which had been burned by the 
soldiers of ex-President Medina. 

Bands of robbers infested that part of the 
frontiers near Nicaragua. 

El Centinela, of September 30th, published 
a long article on the neutrality of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, in the question of 
the delivery of arms to the Provisional Goy- 
ernment of Honduras. 

By a decree of September 8th, the Order of 
the Knights of Santa Rosa and the Civilization 
of Honduras, established by a law of 1868, has 
been abolished. 

Dr. Venero was appointed Minister of For- 
eign Relations. 

Tobacco pays an export duty of $1.00 per 
quintal (100 lbs.). 

President Arias expressed his thanks to the 
allied forces of Guatemala and San Salvador 
for their services on behalf of Honduras. 

A correspondent of a London newspaper 

es under date of September 30th, as fol- 

ows: 

“The news received by this mail from Hon- 
duras states that Medina is entirely defeated; 
that having paid to the allies San Salvador and 
Guatemala the sum of $54,000 as a ransom for 
his life, they afterward ignored it, and took 
him by force from the Spanish consul’s house, 
and he is now in Guatemala in chains. 

“Tt is stated the allied powers, San Salvador 
and Guatemala, are urging upon the new Presi- 
dent Arias to get rid of the gigantic railroad 
debt by a compromise with the British bond- 
holders, and if possible to offer 5s. in the pound 
to do so, and to make an offer. To enable Hon- 
duras to make this offer, the entire rolling-stock 
of the railway, etc., has been offered to Mr. 
Meiggs, the contractor for the Costa Rica Rail- 
way, for one-third of its cost, or any price that 
Mr. Meiggs may be disposed to give for it. It 
is considered impossible to proceed with the 
undertaking. It now appears that, instead of 
fifty miles of the railway said to be completed, 
in reality only twenty-eight miles of lines laid 
are in working order. 

‘“‘ Information from Belize, British Honduras, 
says there has been great excitement here some 
time past, or rather, in Spanish Honduras, Un- 
til very recently fighting has been going on 
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without intermission, and business, conse- 
quently, entirely suspended. The ex-Presi- 
dent’s wife is here, but her unfortunate hus- 
band has been carried off a prisoner. There 
are, it is said, some fifteen candidates for the 
Presidency. Another account says, ‘Medina 
is made prisoner; it is expected he will be 
shot.’ ” 

Toward the end of the year, the Govern- 
ment resumed its task of organizing the public 
administration; the country was at peace; 
and the President began to take great inter- 
est in the establishment of primary schools 
throughout the republic. This condition was 
about to be disturbed, according to the Official 
Bulletin of the 30th of December, by some 
refugees from Belize and Kingston, who had 
been accumuluting arms in these places, and 
preparing an invasion in union with some ref- 
ugees of Guatemala. The attempt was nipped 
in the bud by the English authorities. 

President Arias had received congratulatory 
autograph letters from the late President Mo- 
rales of Bolivia, President Garcia Morena of 
Ecuador, and Don Amadeo, on his elevation 
to the provisional presidency of Honduras, 

A correspondence had commenced between 
the British minister in Honduras, Mr. Corbet, 
and the Government, asking reasons why the 
payment of the English debt had been ordered 
to be suspended. 

HOPKINS, Rev. Arsert, LL. D., F.R.S., a 
distinguished astronomer and physicist, for 
forty years an instructor in Williams College 
born in Stockbridge, Mass., July 14, 1807 ; die 
in Williamstown, Mass., May 24, 1872. He 
was the younger son of Captain Archibald 
Hopkins, a cavalry-officer, the grandson of 
Mark Hopkins, a revolutionary officer, and a 
brother of Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., 
President of Williams College from 1836 to 
1872. He was prepared for college by his un- 
cle, Rev. Jared Curtis, entered Williams Ool- 
lege in 1824 in an advanced class, and gradu- 
ated in 1826. The first year after his graduation 
was devoted to the study of agriculture and 
engineering. In the autumn of 1827 he was 
appointed tutor in Williams College, and in 
1829 elected Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy there. In 1834 he visited 
Europe, almost entirely at his own expense, to 
procure philosophical and chemical apparatus 
for the college. The next year he commenced 
on his own responsibility the erection of an 
astronomical observatory for the college, the 
first ever established in this country in connec- 
tion with an American college, and the pioneer 
of the many which now rank with the best in 
the Old World in their magnificent equipment 
and their valuable observations. Thishumble 
building, though equipped with a telescope and 
other instruments of but moderate power, 
under Prof. Hopkins’s management, made 
many discoveries which aided in establishing 
a high reputation for American scientists. In 
1838 his professorship was changed to one of 
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Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. In 1839 
he erected a magnificent observatory for ob- 
serving and recording the phenomena of ter- 
restrial magnetism. In 1869 David Dudley 
Field, Esq., of New York, endowed a Memori- 
al Pitfecaceehip of Astronomy with $25,000, 
stipulating that the proceeds should be secured 
to Prof. Hopkins during his life. Frorh 1835 
to 1840 Prof. Hopkins was also Professor of 
French. Astronomy was his favorite study, 
and he had made great attainments in that sci- 
ence, being the constant and valued corre- 
spondent of the most eminent European as- 
tronomers. He had also made frequent con- 
tributions on astronomical and philosophical 
subjects to the Royal Society of Great Britain, 
and in 1869, a vacancy occurring among the 
corresponding fellows of that Society, he was 
Gated to the vacant fellowship, an honor not 
conferred on more than two or three Ameri- 
cans during the present century. But Prof. 
Bopkins was more than an astronomer: every 
department of natural science had received his 
eareful investigation; he was thoroughly at 
home in the realm of physics, an able geolo- 
gist, and remarkable for his attainments in 
yhysical geography -and meteorology; a skil- 
ful botanist, and the projector and pioneer of 
lose scientific expeditions from colleges, in 
vhich Harvard, and Yale, Cornell, and other 
colleges, have followed with such grand suc- 
cesses. He founded a Natural History Society 
md an Alpine Club in the college, to which 
ecessive expeditions have given a fine muse- 
ain and collection, and in all ways developed 
taste for physical science among the stu- 
lents, by all of whom he was greatly beloved. 
Mach of the work which has been done during 
the past thirty years, to improve the grounds 
esi college, and to adorn the beautiful vil- 


age in which it is situated, has been the direct 
bor of Prof. Hopkins, or inspired by him. He 
was licensed to preach by the Berkshire Con- 
gregational Association in 1837, and for many 
years was a stated supply to Congregational 
churches in Williamstown and South Williams- 
own, and much of the time acting college pas- 
tor. In 1866 he built, largely from his own re- 
sources, a chapel at White Oaks, a previously 
glected district of the town, where he per- 
ormed a truly missionary work, and in 1868 
organized a church there. His only son, an 
bilicer in the late war, fell in battle, in 1863. 

HORSES, Cararruat Eprpemio AMONG, OR 
}-Pizo6TI0, a wide-spread disease which pre- 
railed throughout North America in the au- 
umn of 1872, and the winter of 1878, among 
}orses, and to some extent among sheep and 
}attle. It made its first appearance at Toronto 
}bout the 30th of September (some authorities 
py the 8th or 9th of October), reached New 
}ays there were 40,000 horses attacked by it, 
jad nearly 13,000 in Brooklyn. In less than 
wo months it had reached Galveston, Texas, 
Mowing the Atlantic slope in its course, and 


ork about the 18th of October, and in ten. 
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not long after followed the Mississippi River 
northward as far as St. Louis, and then turned 
westward, reaching Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Nevada, in January, 1873, and California a few 
days later. It had visited Chicago, and the 
region of the upper and lower lakes, a little 
before or about the same time that it appeared 
in New York. It prevailed throughout New 
England about the close of October and the 
early part of November, though considerably 
earlier in the northern than in the southern 
portion of the New England States. 

The disease received a great variety of names, 
among which the most common were horse- 
distemper, horse-plague, epizodtic or epizodty, 
hipporhinorrhea, horse-influenza, horse-ca- 
tarrh, ete. Prof. James Law, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who had given the subject very careful 
attention, said, in a lecture delivered in New 
York late in October: “The disease is by 
no means a newone. Between 415 and 412 
B. O., a similar disease raged in Greece, Italy, 
and Sicily. It has also occurred in A. D. 
830, 876, 1178, 1259, 1299 (then especially 
severe), six times in the fourteenth century, 
39 times in the fifteenth, twice in the six- 
teenth, five times in the seventeenth, 15 times 
in the eighteenth, and 17 times in the 
nineteenth thus far—probably not more fre- 
quently in later times, but apparently so from 
the lack of full records earlier. It is doubtful, 
however, whether it had ever before appeared 
in the United States, certainly not in the pres- 
ent century, unless ina very mild form. Some- 
times it has especially attacked horses, dogs, 
cats, and oxen, and sometimes man. It is es- 
sentially an influenza.” Its character was cer- 
tainly epidemic rather than contagious. It 
extended, as we have said, very rapidly, more 
so than it was possible for animals to pass from 
one city to another, and occasionally leaped 
long distances, as from Rochester, or Syracuse, 
to New York City, and appearing simulta- 
neously in stables miles apart. 

The first symptom was a chill, or shivering, 
followed very soon by a high temperature of 
the whole body, and evident fever. The nor- 
mal temperature of the blood of the horse is 
99.5° Fahr., or below in some instances; but, in 
the very commencement of this disease, it rose 
to 100°, 102°, oreven 104°. The next symptom 
was a severe cough, accompanied by copious 
discharges of a watery fluid from the nose, 
which soon became a thick, yellow, muco-pu- 
rulent discharge. At this point the horse 
‘usually showed a disinclination to take his 
food. At this stage, suitable treatment would 
often arrest the disease, and, after remaining 
stationary for two or three days, the horse 
would recover completely in a week or ten 
days, but, in those cases where its progress was 
not checked, or where the constitution of the 
animal was somewhat broken, the early symp- 
toms were succeeded by those of a more aggra- 
vated character; the cough increased, the pulse 
became more rapid, the heat rising in fatal cases 
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as high as 108° Fahr., the respiration was more 
frequent and labored; the horse drooped, was 
languid, and his flesh all over the body seemed 
to be sore; the discharge from the nostrils 
increased; the air-passages became involved, 
and the animal grew weaker and weaker, with 
all the symptoms of capillary bronchitis, or as 
frequently pneumonia, and sometimes both 
combined. The general prostration became 
more noticeable, dysentery often followed, and 
eventually the horse sank. It was peculiarly 
noticeable that in good horses, which had not 
been subjected to any violent exercise, and 
that had been properly cared for, the disease 
did not prove fatal. The majority of deaths 
occurred among very old and worn-out horses, 
which had not been in sound condition for a 
long time. The post-mortem examinations re- 
vealed evidences not unfrequently of bronchitis 
and pneumonia in the same lung; the larynx 
and trachea seemed congested, inflamed, and, 
together with the bronchial tubes, contained a 
muco-purulent discharge; in fact, the whole mu- 
cous membrane seemed involved in the various 
changes. The spleen was in many instances 
found enlarged. The various reports circu- 


lated as to the contagious character of the dis-. 


ease, and its appearance in some instances 
among human beings who had the care of 
the suffering horses, occasioned some alarm, 
but on careful investigation they proved not 
to be well authenticated. In regard to the 
causes and origin of this epidemic, there was 
great conflict of opinion. Some eminent vet- 
erinarians, and among them Dr. McEuchran, 
of Montreal, regarded it as dependent upon 
vegetable fungi or spores in the air which were 
inhaled by the animals and brought on the 
disease; but, in reply to this, it was very rea- 
sonably asked, why horses alone should be 
affected; and why the disease should skip over 
extensive districts, and later return to them. 
Others regarded it as due to atmospheric in- 
fluences affecting a wide extent of country, 
and which, through the terrible heat of the 
summer, and the electrical disturbances of the 
autumn, had developed an unusual amount of 
malarial poison to which it was alleged the 
horse was unusually sensitive. Other veteri- 
nary surgeons have entered into very learned 
disquisitions as to the neoplastic cells, and the 
possible effect of the excessively electrical con- 
dition of the air upon them. The presence of 
some atmospheric influence, acting most readily 
and fatally on unsound and overworked horses, 
and those kept in foul and ill-ventilated sta- 
bles, though occasionally attacking apparently 
healthy and vigorous animals, seems to have 
been very generally conceded, and, whatever 
was their mode of action, the fact was certain 
that a free use of powerful disinfectants like 
carbolic acid, bromo-chloralum, and bichloride 
of iron, did greatly facilitate the recovery of 
the animals attacked. Considerable appre- 
hension was felt at first of its contagious char- 
acter. Facts did not seem to justify this ap- 
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ondary stage was more dangerous than the 


prehension. There was no positive evidence | 
of its contagiousness, but it was wisely directed — | 
that the straw on which the horses were bed- _| 
ded should be burned, because the secretions — 
of diseased animals are never healthful, and | 
might have imparted other diseases, though — 
probably not this specific one. P| 
In the treatment of the disease there was a 
great diversity of views, and the usual amount __ 
of empiricism and quackery. Veterinary — 
medicine is at a very low ebb in this country, 
and too many practitioners have but their — 
stereotyped formule for all diseases of animals. — 
The evident analogy of the disease to the in- 
fluenzas or epidemic catarrhal fevers which — 
have attacked the human subject four or five 
times during the present century, and the simi- 
larity of the respiratory organs of the horse to’ 
those of man, would naturally have suggested — 
a treatment corresponding to that which was_ 
so generally successful in those epidémics. 
But comparatively few of the practitioners — 
seemed to have any reasonable theory of treat- 
ment. Fortunately, the disease was not very 
fatal even without treatment, though its see- 


first, and hence, under all forms of prescrip-_ 
tions, or without any, a majority of the horses 
recovered. The treatinent which proved most 
effectual in restoring the horses to perfect 
health, though somewhat slower than the 
more heroic methods, was attended with bet-_— 
ter ultimate success. It was as follows: In 
the first stage (the chill) the horse was coy- 
ered with two or three blankets, his legs and 
head swathed or bandaged, and hot eae 
infusions of ginger, and capsicum, and linseed 
decoction, administered, together with a steam- 
bath if practicable. Absolute rest was insisted 
upon. When the cough and discharge from 
the nostrils indicated that the second stage 
had come on, and, as was almost always the 
case, the throat was so sore and painful that 
the horse was reluctant to take his food be- 
cause of the pain of deglutition, the whole 
throat and neck were to be rubbed briskly, 
several times a day, with a highly-stimulating 
liniment, such as the ammonia-liniment, with 
the addition of one-third or one-half oil of 
origanum, or spirits of turpentine, and some 
advised even the addition of croton-oil and 
tincture of cantharides; internally the warm 
bran mash was continued and one or two tea- 
spoonfuls of chlorate of potash mixed with it. — 
Some gave also from a bottle two ounces of” 
liquor of acetate of ammonia (spirit of min- 
dererus) and half an ounce of spirits of nitrous” 
ether, repeating the dose every two hours, 
until free perspiration was induced. The ani- — 
mal was allowed to drink frequently, but in 
small quantities, of cold water. All his food _ 
was to be cooked and soft till he recovered. 
If the weather was fair he was allowed to be 
taken out for moderate exercise with his | 
blankets on, but not to be trotted, or put to | 
load, until the cure was complete. The stable — 
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and allits connections were to be thoroughly dis- 
infected every day, and the straw burned if pos- 
sible, or covered with ground plaster-of-paris 
if not. Under this kind of treatment the 
horses generally recovered, unless they were 
previously unsound or reduced in flesh, or 
weakened by overwork, in about ten days. 
If the attempt was made to use them sooner 
(as, on the stage and horse-car lines, and drays, 
the temptation was very strong to do so), they 
very often had a relapse, accompanied by 
great weakness, profuse perspiration, dropsy, 
and often very speedy death. The greater 
yart of the deaths occurred from this relapse. 
ft was at one time asserted that farcy, or 
anders, was a very common sequel to this in- 
fluenza, but, so far as we have been able to 
learn, there are no well-authenticated cases of 
this disease appearing after the epizodtic, ex- 
cept in horses who had manifested symptoms 
of glanders before they were attacked by the 
influenza. The aggregate loss of horses must 
ey been large, though the Commissioner of 
the Department of Agriculture reports that it 
was not so great as the natural increase of 
horses during the year, or in other words, that, 
despite the disease, the actual number’ of 
horses in the country had slightly increased 
from January, 1872, to January, 1873. 
_ HOWARD, General Bensamin C., a Mary- 
land jurist and statesman; died in Baltimore, 
aged 81 years. He was a native of Maryland, 
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many years reporter of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and his ‘‘ Reports of Cases 
in the Supreme Court of the United States 
from 1843 to December term in 1855,” in 18 
vols. (about 8 vols. of the new edition edited 
by Judge Curtis), are said to be among the best 
of the series. General Howard took part in 
the Peace Congress of 1861, which was his last 
participation in public affairs. 

HUNGARY, a country in southeastern Eu- 
rope, forms the eastern half of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. The Emperor of Austria 
is at the same time King of Hungary, which is 
united with the western or cis-Leithan por- 
tion of the monarchy by means of a common 
imperial ministry, and a joint meeting of dele- 
gations from both halves of the monarchy. 

The lands of the Hungarian crown consist of 
Hungary proper, Transylvania, the royal free 
city of Fiume, Croatia, and Slavonia, and the 
Military Frontier. The free city of Fiume, with 
its port and a rural district, was, by a law 
passed in 1868, separated from Croatia, to 


which it had formerly belonged, and, in pur-. 


suance of this law, received on July 28, 1870, 
a royal governor, who is immediately subordi- 
nate to the Hungarian ministry. The extent 
of the Military Frontier has been considerably 
reduced by the incorporation of a portion with 
Hungary proper. At the close of the year 
1869 the area and population of the lands of 
the Hungarian crown were as follows: 


nd was graduated from Princeton College in PSTRAGE A 
1809, after which he joined the legal profes- ‘bvads) “1860; tackaatie 
sion. He assisted in organizing troops for the of military. 
‘defence of Baltimore in 1814, and commanded fyjnoar 
mY be PATY DIOPE!. «tcc csesc seve 84,441 11,633,162 
the Mechanical Volunteers at the battle of Transylvania... seta hea werady 20,287 2,115,024 
N : ume, royal city.............. % 17,884 
North Point, September 12, 1814, when the Croatia, Save Faun Man ane ods 8,484 1,150,153 
American forces successfully resisted the ad- Military Frontier...2.222222112. 5,837 593,232 
YY he British army of 9,000 on Balti- 
vance of the B y ; Hig Sale eta BRP Rand 119,056 | 15,509,455 


nore. Mr. Howard served in the House of 
Representative from 1829 to 1833, and again 
from 1835 to 1839. He was chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and in that 
capacity drew up a report on the North- 


The numerical strength of the several na- 
tionalities was, in 1869, estimated by Dr. 
Ficker (‘‘ Die Vilkestimme der Oester-Unga- 


rischen Monarchie,” Vienna, 1869) as fol- © 


' 


eastern boundary question. He was also for lows: 
SLAVI. ROUMANIANS. ‘ 
Ge Magyars. {Other Races. 
North, South. West. East. 
Hungary.......... oes beeeereececece 1,540,090 2,210,000 797,000 500 1,447,000 4,825,000 499,500 
Croatia and Slavonia.............. 81,000 9,000 | 1,063,000 1,000 15,000 8,000 
BEPOMAVIVANIA, .. 000 cacvrapecacnes ,000 2,000 1,000 .+-. | 1,200,000 573,000 104,090 
Military Frontier....0000200000202 4000 1,000 680,000 SE PION AUR OTe a 
| OUR Lek piea lea cele aces vlephete 1,810.000 2,222,000 2,441,000 1,500 ' 2,648,000 5,413,000 612,080. 
The following table exhibits the religious statistics of the country : 
CATHOLICS. ORIENTAL. Other 8 J 
: ~~ Unita- | Christian a 
. Lutherans. | Reformed. Jews. 3 
Roman. | Greek. | A™-| Greek, | Arme a, 9) or coed FD 
5 oO 
Hungary........| 5,958,200 | 981,577 | 858 | 1,484,489 | 818 | 894,288 | 1,721,066 806 | 2,432 | 518,165| 179 
Transylvania....| 263,'769 596,502 | 4,120 | 652,945 | 224 209,080 296,460 | 58,589 223 24,848 17 
Croatia (includ’g 
Fiume) Moods 730,940 804 3 43.227 4 845 89 82 57 8,547 q 
Slavonia........ 230,080 2,624 | 115] 132,385 | 22 4,364 | ° 6,670 11 2 | 5,196 11 
Milit’y Frontier) 319,011 6,578 8| 266,052 | 37 1.127 ARO: nase 377 
REENN Spiele ef es ees 56,558 12,043 29 10,271 | 41 4,354 6,911 884 20 1,508 9 
Motal..:.... 7,558,558 | 1,599,628 | 5,133 | 2,589,319 | 646 | 1,113,508 | 2.031.243 | 54,822 | 2.734 | 553,641! 223 
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The population of the largest cities, accord- 
ing to the census of 1869, is as follows: 


GREYS. count e Aen 201,911 | Kronstadt..:........ 28,041 
Szegedin.....-.--.. 69,014 | Zombor............. 4804 
Maria Theresiopel.. 56,269 | Klansenburg......... 080 
BANGS i cien sh wesccdaee 54,577 | Fiinfkirchen. ...... *, 24,014 
Presburg..........- 46,544 | Stuhlweisceenburg.... 22,628 
Debreczin.......... 43,517 | Kaschant. .c...80. 6056 21,742 
Kecskemet......... 42,089 | Wieselburg.......... 21,146 
Temesvar ........-+ 210k | SV OPECCZ dees vice cics'e oe 21, 

A TAC asic oc cities vee 81,796 | Agram..............- 20,637 
Grosswardein...... 29,240 | Raa See dais ods 20,252 


In the budget for the year 1872 the revenue 
was estimated at 169,110,719 florins; the ex- 
penditures at 232,209,394 florins; deficit, 63,- 
098,675 florins. The public debt at the close of 
the year 1870 was about 389,500,000 florins. 

The length of the railroads in operation, on 
January 1, 1872, was 4,462 kilometres; of rail- 
roads in course of construction, 2,052 kilo- 
metres. The length of the telegraph-lines, in 
1870, was 10,156 kilometres; of telegraph- 
wires, 27,764 kilometres. 

According to the official census of 1869,* 
there were in Hungary, under the political 

-division of the country, 54 counties, circles, 
sees, or districts; in Transylvania, 26; Croa- 
tia and Slavonia, 8; Military Frontier (regi- 
mental districts), 15; total, 108. To these 
must be added the free city of Fiume with its 
territory. 

The number of “royal free and privileged 
cities” was 48 in Hungary, 80 in Transy]- 
vania, 1 in Fiume, 8 in Croatia and Slavonia, 
11 in the Military Frontier (military communi- 
ties, 11); total, 98. The number of towns 
with organized magistrates was 88 in Hun- 
gary, 3 in the Military Frontier (fortresses). 

Besides, there were 


Market | vinages. | Houses, 
Towns. 
OTs a a en Cae 663 9,466 | 1,753,162 
Transylvania.........ccsss0+ 48 2,207 | 488,039 
Dotay Oh wees She 11 11,673 | 2,191,201 
Fiume, City and Territory...| ... 3 1,402 
Croatia and Slavonia......... 40 2,941 | 124,082 
Military Frontier............ 18 1,756 | 133,528 
Total lands of Hung’n Crown! '%69 16,373 | 2,450,213 


There are in the lands of the Hungarian 
crown 7,653,560 persons of the male, and 4,- 
763,767 persons of the female sex. There 
were 2,472,547 men, and 1,517,972 women, or 
in all, 3,990,519 persons who were able to read 
and to write, and 452,274 men, and 892,018 
women, or 1,344,292 persons who were able 
to read but not to write; the remainder are 
entirely illiterate. As regards the occupation 
of the inhabitants, 5,064,753 are engaged in 
agriculture, forestry, fishing, or mining; 646,- 
964 in industrial and mechanical pursuits; 
133,582 in commerce; 177,241 are clergymen, 
officers, teachers, physicians, lawyers, artists; 
80,680 are proprietors of houses or rentes; 
1,196,414 are servants; and 8,117,693 (of whom 

* The following figures are taken from Keleti, ‘‘ Ueber- 


sicht der Bevdlkerung des Staatsgebietes, etc., Siimmt- 
licher Linder der Ungarischen Krone,” Pesth, 1871. 
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2,951,227 were over fourteen years old) were 
without any specified employment. oe) 
The agricultural statistics in 1870, as com 

pared with those of the former census of 185’ 
were as follows: s 


185%. 
Horsegs.J. peepee css > 2,095,055 
Muleas Serco eee 2,351 
Asses ...... dire oi Stee o 28,275 
Horned Cattle...... asjee 5,646,954 
BDCCDs. vp veases eis esis 11,281,805 
soa TS TREE TES eee 4.504 908 572, 
OLB w isis och Vereieeass 
Boshived SRS: ae Rae ? 617,¢ 


~ 8 
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The Diet of Croatia, which, after several a 
journments, had been opened on January 15] 
was dissolved by imperial decree on Janua 
19th. The Government officially stated th 
this measure had become necessary becat 
the Diet denied the legality of the compromi 
proposed. The real cause was, that the negoti 
tions between the National Croatian party a1 
members of the Hungarian ministry, which, | 
the latter part of the year 1871, had been ca 
ried on in Vienna, had proved a failure. T! 
subsequent session of the Hungarian Diet ws 
on April 16th, closed by the Emperor-King 
person. The speech from the throne point 
out that already, for five years, questions | 
fecting both portions of the monarchy ali 
have been successfully disposed of without fl 
slightest disagreement. The present Diet h 
fulfilled its task in contributing to the d 
velopment of the country’s prosperity by j 
dicial and administrative reforms. After er 
merating the various laws passed during t 
session, the speech from the throne adds th 
the organization of lower courts and the se 
ration of the judicial from the administrat 


u 


departments have increased the public safe 
The organization of municipal and paroch 
establishments, based on the principle of s 
government, insures a strict enforcement 
the laws. The speech dwells upon the j 
manner in which the public revenue, wh 
has greatly increased, has been applied, mé 
tioning the considerable sums voted for 1 
improvement of justice, public instruction, 
complete net-work of railways, and the e 
bellishment of the capital. The speech r 
the fact that the expenditure for the dey 
ment of the Honved Institution was chee 
voted, and considers the accomplishment of all 
these measures, without increasing the taxes 

to be a proof of the increasing prosperity of 
the country. The Emperor expresses a hope 
that, after the abolition of the institutions of 
the Military Frontier province, there will 
shortly not be found throughout the monarel 
any fraction of the population that does not 
fully enjoy constitutional rights. The speeci 
regrets that, in consequence of the obstacle 
to discussion raised within the Diet during 
last portion of the session, the Electoral | 
and other measures could not be passed. Th 
friendly relations prevailing with foreign pow- 
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ers afford a hope that the new Diet, which will 
before long be convoked, will be able to prose- 
cute the labors it has commenced, amid the 
blessings of peace. The leader of the Left, 
Ghiezy, declared that he would retire from pub- 
lic life. In a full review ofthe political situa- 
tion, he defended the principles of the Left, but 
at the same time uttered warnings against some 
dangerous practices used for obtaining popular 
favor both on political and financial questions. 
The election for a new Diet of Croatia ended 
in the beginning of June. Among the mem- 
bers elected, 48 belonged to the National Cro- 
atian party, 27 were Unionists (favorable to 
‘the continuing union with Hungary), and 4 
undecided. Of the “viril votes” (members 
who belong to the Diet in virtue of their office 
or nobility, namely: 9 archbishops and bishops, 
7 Obergespans [presidents of counties], and 41 
magnates), the majority were supposed to be 
friendly to the Government ; but, at all events, 
a majority of the whole body was believed 
strongly to favor the Slavic tendencies in Cro- 
atia. 
__ The elections in Hungary proper began in 
‘June, and ended toward the close of July. The 
‘Hungarian Diet is- elected for a term of three 
years, and the election, lasting several weeks, 
is generally attended with a great deal of ex- 
citement. Most of the time is needed for the 
registration of the electors, which is done at 
every election. A special apparatus is created 
for this purpose, as well as for the elections 
nselves. In each county and borough the 
community elect a special committee, which 
has the whole management of the elections, to 
the exclusion of the magistrates. This prelim- 
inary election gives rise, from the first mo- 
‘ment, to an agitation scarcely inferior to that 
: ced by the election of the members 
themselves, for the result of this latter is be- 
‘lieved to depend, to a large extent, upon the 
former. The law leaves great latitude to the 
“special committee, and the defeated party gen- 
erally complains that its defeat is more due 
to skilful operations of the committee than to 
the real opinions of the majority of voters. 
The electoral qualifications being of many 
_ kinds, and rather vaguely worded, it may give 
to them in every single case any interpretation 
it likes. For instance, in boroughs, a house 
worth 300 florins entitles to a vote, but the 
standard of value which would be the rating 
of it is not indicated. Thus, the registering 
committee may deal with this qualification as 
party purposes may require: and there is but 
a nominal appeal from this decision. After 
the votes have been registered, the county or 
town is divided into as many electoral dis- 
tricts as there are members to be chosen. 
This division into districts has, in the main, re- 
mained as it was first made by the counties 
and towns in 1848, but it may always be cor- 
rected so as to shift the votes, taking them 
away where they may not be required, and 
adding them where they may turn the scale. 
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Another important decision which lies in the 
hands of the committee is the fixing of the 
polling-place for each district, which may be 
done so as to make the polling most conven- 
ient to the party to which the majority of the 
committee belong, and as inconvenient as pos- 
sible to the adverse party. Another power of 
the committees is the decision whether the 
voting should be open or by ballot. The law 
of 1848 says distinctly that the vote should be 
given openly, as the custom has been from 
time immemorial in all elections in Hungary, 
and the question arose in former Diets whether 
an election which was made by ballot was not 
illegal; but the Diet, without saying that it 
was legal, allowed it to stand, so that now it is 
optional in each constituency. At the present 
elections, as in former ones, in most constitu- 
encies open voting was adopted, and the way 
in which the ballot was managed in those con- 
stituencies which adopted it was by no means 
calculated to gain friends for it among those 
wno wish to put an end to corrupt practices. 
When the elections closed in July, it was 
found that the majority of the Deakist party 
was larger by about 17 votes than it had been 
in the preceding Diet. The non-Magyar 
“nationalities ” (Slavi and Roumanians) had in 
several instances gained new members; but 
the Left lost so many seats as to strengthen 
the majority fgr the Deakists. Deak himself 
was reélected in the central district of Pesth, 
by 1,100 against 1380 votes. The announce- 
ment of this result was the signal for an en- 
thusiastic demonstration, and M. Deak, in reply 
to the congratulations of the people, delivered 
a speech, which was received with immense 
cheering. ; 
The new Croatian Diet was opened at 
Agram, on June 15th, by the royal commis- 
sary, Archbishop Michailovic. After long ne- 
gotiations between the National party and the 
Unionists, a compromise was successfully con- 
cluded between the latter and a part of the 
former, who, although demanding a thorough 
revision of the relations of Croatia to Hungary, 
-yet consented to the continuance of the union. 
The points on which the two parties agreed 
were laid down in an address to the Emperor, 
which was presented by a deputation at Vien- 
na, on July 11th. The reply of the Emperor 
directed attention to the fact that Croatia al- 
ready had received, by the ‘‘union law of 
1868,” a large share of provincial self-govern- 
ment, but, at the same time, intimated that the 
work of revision might be continued. : 
The Hungarian Diet was opened, on Sep- 
tember 4th, by the Emperor Francis Joseph in 
person. The speech from the throne urges 
perseverance in the work of internal reform, 
and congratulates the kingdom and empire on 
their happy relations with foreign powers. 
The ministry was slightly modified, Dr. Th. 
Pauler, late Minister of Public Instruction and 
Worship, being appointed Minister of Justice, 
vice Herr von Bitto, who had resigned; Herr 
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Trefort was appointed Minister of Public In- 
struction and Worship. 

The meetings of the cis-Leithan and trans-Lei- 
than delegations took place during the year 
at Pesth. They were opened on September 
17th, and adjourned on October 24th. The 
proceedings were harmonious and satisfactory. 
In the Austrian delegation, the president, 
Herr Hopfen, stated that the common expendi- 
ture of the empire for 1873 would be only 3,- 
500,000 florins in excess of that of the previous 
year, the cis-Leithan quota being even 1,000,000 
less. He pointed out also that, in accordance 
with the declarations of the Government re- 
specting the normal budget for the following 
year, no increased demands upon the country 
were to be expected for the requirements of 
the army. Count Andrassy, in his parting re- 
ply to the Austrian delegation, was able to an- 
nounce that all the resolutions agreed upon by 
the two delegations would at once receive the 
sanction of the Emperor. 


IDE, Rev. Grorgze Barton, D. D., an emi- 
nent Baptist clergyman, scholar, and author, 
born in Coventry, Vt., in 1806; died in 
Springfield, Mass., April 16, 1872. His father, 
Rey. John Ide, had removed from New York 
into Northern Vermont, in 1800. His early 
opportunities for education were very good, 
notwithstanding the sparseness of the popula- 
tion. He grew up with the determination to 
be a lawyer, and in his eighteenth or nine- 
teenth year commenced the study of the law 
in Brandon, Vt., teaching school in winter in 
his native town, to help himself in the expenses 
of a professional education. While thus en- 
gaged, and avowing skeptical tendencies, he 
met with a change, during a revival in Coven- 
try, which modified his whole subsequent ca- 
reer. He now became convinced that it was 
his duty to prepare for the ministry, and, after 


a short period of study, entered Middlebury: 


College, whence he graduated in 1830, with 
the highest honors of his class. During his 
college course, he preached occasionally, and 
soon after his graduation he was ordained, it is 
believed, at Derby, Vt. He was settled’ for a 
short time at Passumpsic Village, and thence 
removed to Brandon, Vt., in 1832, and was 
called thence to Albany, N. Y., late in 1834. 
His reputation for eloquence and power in the 
pulpit was such that Albany was not suffered 
to retain him long, and at the close of 1835 he 
was installed pastor of the Old Federal Street 
Church in Boston. He was not quite at home 
in Boston, and, in 1838, ’accepted the call of 
the First Baptist Church in Philadelphia to be 
their pastor. He remained in Philadelphia 
fourteen years, and ranked in scholarship, elo- 
quence, and efficiency, as the peer of any of the 
clergymen of that city. In 1852, being desir- 
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On December 2d the president of the Hun- 
garian ministry, Count Lonyay, in consequence 
of very violent personal attacks made upon 
him in the Second Chamber, chiefly by Ozer- 
natony, a member of the Left, tendered his — 
resignation, which was accepted by the Em 
peror. After an interview of the Empero 
with Deak, M. Szlavy, the Minister of Com 
merce, was charged with the reconstructior 
of the ministry. Even before the real crisis 
two of the ministers, M. Kerkapolyi, Ministe 
of Finance, and M. Tisza, the Minister of 
lic Works, had repeatedly expressed an inten 
tion to withdraw, but they were both induce 
to remain f6r the present, so that the new cab 
inet, with the exception of the late Premier 
Count Lonyay, comprised all the members of th 
old one. In place of M. Szlavy, Count Josep! 
Zichy, Governor of Fiume, was summoned te 
take the ministry of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture. Before going to Fiume, he had océt pied 

i 


a prominent position in that department. __ 
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ous that his church should remove up-town, 
and finding some of his people were reluctan 
to do so, he accepted a call, which he had just 
received, to Springfield, Mass., where the as 
twenty years of his life were spent in a most 
successful and efficient pastorate. Dr. Ide was 
a hard student all his life. His library, of 
somewhat more than 5,000 volumes, all boun 
with his own hands, was admirably selected 
for working purposes, and was diligently used 
He was a vigorous and polished writer, usin 
language with great precision, and with a re 
markable lucidity and logical power. He wa 
somewhat averse to writing for publicatior 
though, in the course of his forty-two year: 
ministry, he had published a considerabl 
number of volumes. Of these, a few wer 
polemical, several were Sunday-school bo 
which are models of their kind, more were oe 
casional sermons and addresses, of which n¢ 
less than twenty-five or thirty appeared it 
print, and three series of “ Bible Pictures,” 01 
“Life Sketches of Life Truths,” embr 
vivid pen-portraitures of the lives and 
of Christ and his Apostles. He was a ver 
quent contributor to the religious periodi 
and reviews. His death was very sudden, ant 
was said to be from disease of the heart. = 

ILLINOIS. The adjourned session of the — 
Legislature of 1871 did not come to a close — 
until the 9th of April. That portion of its — 
work falling within this year was of a miscel- — 
laneous character, having only a local impor- _ 
tance. The act relating to the sale of intoxi- — 
cating liquors, of which mention was made in 
the preceding volume of this work, called forth _ 
considerable opposition, chiefly among manu-— 
facturers and sellers of the liquors. A State — 
convention of those interested in this busi- 
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ness was held at Springfield, where there was 
‘a spirited discussion, and the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, The Twenty-seventh General Assembly 
has enacted a so-called temperance law, which in 
effect is the prohibition of the sale of spirituous 
liquors—a law odious in its provisions, and destruc- 
tive of the rights of persons ; and— 

Whereas, When the present Legislature was elect- 
ed, the temperance question was not agitated before 
the people, and consequently our Representatives 

- did not know the sentiments of the people concern- 
ing the same; and— ; : 

Ee aihereas, Our Representatives were not instructed 
to pass such a law, nor was the subject discussed be- 
fore the people: therefore, we, the poe of the 
State of Illinois, in convention assembled, do hereby 

_ resolve— 

_ j. That the movements to enforce a sumptuary 

law, the nature thereof tending to restrict personal 
grade and rights, are revolutionary and destructive, 

and we pledge our efforts to procure their speedy re- 

Rest by all legal and proper means. x 

~ 9. That the law is unconstitutional, because it im- 

airs the obligations of existing contracts for the 

Racing of property for the sale of liquors, made be- 

| fore its enactment. wb} 
8. That it is utterly repugnant to every principle 
‘of common law and right, because it subjects the 

ua ogi a person to sale by legal proceedings, and 
tog he is not a party, and of which he had no 
Foti 


. ce. 

4, That a law which makes original judgments of 
justices of the peace a lien upon real estate is both 
| impolitic and unsafe. 

__ 5. That we oppose the so-called temperance law, 
because, while it bypocritically affects to be in the 
interests of an advanced morality, it is only a species 
of class legislation in behalf of the wealthy and 
iwainst the poorer but equally worthy citizen, giv- 
_ ing the former power to poison (as alleged), while 

_ the same is refused to the latter. 

_ 6. That the attempt to substitute the personal lia- 

bility of one person for the acts of another is an in- 
‘Royation monstrous and odious, and subversive of 
common law and right and personal liberty. 

4. That it obstructs the production of spirit and 
Wine-producing grain and fruits, thereby cireum- 
_ seribing our agricultural interests, the great source 
of wealth in our State. 

_ 8. That, while we abhor habitual drunkenness 


x Baenerenve men, we would, as law-abiding citizens, 
readily submit to the rational regulation of the 
ae et, and would make it a felony to sell 
adulterated and unwholesome liquor of any kind, 
and as such we would require the keeping of respect- 
able establishments, and especially such as would 
hold a common drunkard responsible fer his own acts. 

9. That the General Assembly be respectfully and 
earnestly requested to repeal the law or submit the 
question to a vote of the people. 

10. That, upon the basis of the above-expressed 
principles, we will form associations for the preser- 
vation of the personal liberty granted us by the Con- 
‘stitution of the United States, and that we will agi- 
tate the formation of kindred associations in all the 
cities and towns in Illinois, and endeavor to perfect 
a great central union of all these associations. 

_ il. That we will not give our support to any po- 
litical SrgeneioD that will not declare its opposi- 
tion to all sumptuary laws. 

12. That our thanks are due to all members of the 
Legislature who so manfully battled against the pas- 
sage of the infamous and unjust temperance law, and 
we hereby tender to them our united indorsement. 


The State Convention of the Republican 
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and the habitual drunkard as much as any so-called. 


party was held at Springfield, on the 22d of - 
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May. Some time before this date, several Re- 
publican members of the Legislature had ad- 
dressed a letter to ex-Governor Richard J. 
Oglesby, asking if he would accept the nomi- 
nation for Governor, if it were tendered him. 
He signified his willingness to do so, in a let- 
ter, in which he took occasion to laud the 
character and achievements of the party. He 
was accordingly nominated by acclamation. 
The rest of the State ticket was as follows: 
For Lieutenant-Governor, John L. Beveridge; 
for Secretary of State, George H. Harlow; for 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Charles L. Lippin- 
cott; for State Treasurer, Edward Rutz; for 
Attorney-General, James K. Edsall. Twenty- 
one presidential electors were also nominated, 
and delegates appointed to the National Con- 
vention, of the party, to be held in Philadelphia. 
The following resolutions were adopted by the 
Convention : 


Resolved, That the past acts of the Republican 
party are a better guarantee for the future than the 
mere resolutions of a new party. It is the only 
party in the United States that, while in power, de- 
stroyed, or ever tried to destroy, that infamous 
‘*sum of all villanies,’? chattel slavery —the only 

arty that questioned the dogma that *‘ to the victors 
batshe the spoils of the vanquished ;”’ and endeav- 
ored to introduce reforms into the civil service, so 
that honesty, capacity, faithful attention to official 
duties, might be a better reeommendation to office 
than partisan services; and whose President has 
proclaimed this new rule of action to the nation. It 
is the only party that introduced the eight-hour 
labor-system in the public service. It is the only 
party that has made treaties with other governments 
fully protecting our naturalized citizens from foreign 
claims of allegiance. It has shown unusual ener- 
gy in guarding our frontier settlers from Indian 
raids; and the Indians from frauds and plunder 
of Government agents. Under its patriotic, resolute 
and statesmanlike administration, a dee iv-plotted 
and long-matured rebellion, that was declared by 
the enemies of our country, both domestic and for- 
eign, as unconquerable, has been effectually sup- 
pressed, and peace and union, law and order, in a 
great measure, restored. With a magnanimity un- 

aralleled in the history of nations, no one, for rebel- 
ion, perjury, or treason in the late conflict, has been 
deprived of even the right of suffrage, and few of the 
right to hold office. And, with ‘charity for all and 
malice toward none,” universal amnesty will be pro- 
claimed as soon as it can be done consistently with 
the public safety. 

Resolved, That the national taxes and the national 
debt have both been reduced. The public revenue 
has been faithfully collected, and defaulting officers 
promptly removed and prosecuted for their defalca- 
tions. The credit of the nation was never in a better 
condition, and the people have been furnished with 
a good national eurreney, that will soon be made 
better, and equal to gold and silver. And, above 
all, the humblest citizens have been defended in 
their constitutional rights at home and abroad. 

Resolved, That the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, and of the recent amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, to secure the en- 
joyment of natural and civil liberty, adopted by the 
influence of the Republican party, will not execute or 
enforce themselves; and no party that does not cor- 
dially sympathize with those principles, or that 1s 
chiefly composed of men hostile to those principles 
and to those amendments, is entitled to the confi- 
dence or support of patriots and freemen, or can be 
safely intrusted with the national Government. 
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Resolved, That, by the fundamental principles of 
the Republican party, it is the right and duty of all 
its supporters to condemn every existing abuse in na- 
tional, State, and marae et governments, and zeal- 
ously advocate all needful reforms, as has been done 
with success from the time the party was first organ- 
ized. No party that ever existed in this country 
can justly boast of so much independence of thought, 
speech, and action. It is this freedom that has 
drawn to it the enthusiastic support of so many in- 
telligent, unbiassed, and generous young men, and 
repelled so many sordid and disciplined office-bunt- 
ers, who would make merchandise of their fellow- 
men, by reducing them to political slavery. 

Teesolved, That all sovereignty emanates from the 
people, a portion of which they have delegated to 
the United States Government, for national purposes, 
and to guard the people against oppression in and 
out of the United States; a still larger portion of 
which they have delegated to State governments, for 
local, domestic, and municipal purposes, and the 
residue of that sovereignty over natural rights and 
civil privileges they have expressly reserved for 
themselves in bills of rights and restrictions against 
the encroachments of national, State, and municipal 

overnments; and no sound Republican wishes to 

eprive the nation, the States, counties, cities, towns, 
villages, or individuals, of any of their legitimate 
constitutional rights ; and _ all pretences that the Re- 
publican party desires or intends to establish a eon- 
solidated government.of unlimited powers, are gra- 
tuitous slanders, unworthy of the age. 

Resolved, That the Republican party is the 
_ of progress, and human rights, and duties. e are 

for equality of all before the law, and the preserva- 

tion of constitutional rights, and we disapprove of 
all unconstitutional legislation for the cure of any of 
the disorders of soclety, whether irreligion, intem- 
baie ve or any other evil. We oppose the surren- 

er of individual freedom to those who ask that their 
prejudices, practices, or creed, shall be the law of 
the land; we demand equal and just rights and du- 
ties for every human being, and the largest liberty 
consistent with the public good, and the preserva- 
tion of social order. 

Resolved, That the necessities of the Government 
require so large a tariff upon importations that the 
question of free trade is not one now before the 
American people; the only question left is, how to 
so adjust the tariff that it will most promote the 
labor, industry, and general welfare of the country, 
without being oppressive to any interests of society ; 
and we know of no better way to dispose of this sub- 
ject than that adopted by the Republican party in 
Congress: to learn wisdom from experience, reduce 
taxation as fast as possible, and remove all unneces- 
sary burdens upon the necessaries of life. 

olved, That, in adjusting the details of a system 
for raising revenue, to cover the necessary requiré- 
ments of the Government and meet its liabilities, 
care should be taken to so regulate the imposts that 
they will press least upan the growing industries of 
the country, cheapen the necessaries of life, and af- 
ne to labor the fairest promise of permanent re- 
ward, 

Ltesolved, That we most heartily indorse the rec- 
ommendation by President Grant of the adoption of 
proper measures by the national Government for the 
protection of immigrants, recognizing as we do, in 
those natives who flock to our shores, a most valu- 
able addition of other countries to the population 
and wealth of our whole country. 

fresolwed, That the gratitude of the nation is due to 
our soldiers and sailors, whose patriotism and valor 
saved the Union, and made our country, in fact as 
well as in name, a nation of freemen. 

Resolved, That the people of the United States owe 
Ulysses 8. Grant a great debt of gratitude for his pa- 
triotic devotion to the interests of the people, in war 
and in peace; that we have unabated confidence in 
his integrity, patriotism, ability, prudence, and 
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“whereby the taxes collected from the 
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judgment; and hereby instruct our delegates to 
hiladelphia Convention to vote for and use all hor 

orable mears to secure his nomination as the Re- 

publ candidate for the presidency of the United 
tates. -, 


The delegates of the Democratic and Libera 
Republican parties of the State met in separate 
conventions, at Springfield, on the 26th of June 
The following resolutions were adopted in th 
Democratic Convention: ts 


Resolved, By the Democrats of Illinois in conve 
tion assembled, That the platform of principle 
adopted by the Cincinnati Convention, together wit 
the clear interpretation of the same enunciated | 
the letter of Horace Greeley, in accepting the no 
nation of that convention for the office of Preside 
of the United States, offers a common ground up 
which liberal men of all political parties can ¢o: 
sistently unite in opposition to personal governmer 
and its attendant official corruption. a 

Resolved, That our delegates, this day chosen, t 
represent us in the Democratic National Conventior 
to assemble at Baltimore, be instructed to act an 
vote as a unit in the spirit of the foregoing resolu 
tion. pas . ir 


The Liberal Republicans, over whom Gov 
ernor Palmer presided, adopted the followin 
platform : ; 


Resolved, That we cordially approve and reaffir 
the principles contained in the Cincinnati platforr 
and that in the success of those principles, and pa 
ticularly in the thorough reformation of the civ 
service and the discontinuance of political patrona 

eople 
employed to override the will of the pee, a ¢ 
the on pA salvation of a free government. a; 

Feesolved, That in the administration of our Stat 
affairs every effort should be made to lighten ta 
ation by the strictest economy in the expenses ¢ tl 

overnment; that in the construction of our pub 
buildings and in the management of our publi 
institutions, all extravagance should be avoided 
that the officers of the government should be he 
to strict accountability in the discharge of their du- 
ties, and that all unnecessary and cumbersome legi 
lation should be avoided. yt 

Resolved, That we can never forget the sac 
made by the soldiers and sailors whese bravery 
the nation, and we deem it our duty to sec 
them the full reward of their patriotism ; we the 
fore declare ourselves in favor of the equalization | 
their bounties and of the most liberal recognition ¢ 
their services in the public employment of th 
country, having regard only to their fitness for su 
employment and not to the rank they held in tl 
military service, "y 

Resolved, That the cause of equal rights cannot b 
considered established as long as any oppo 
thereto exists, Therefore, we hail with unfe 
satisfaction the evidence presented to us of the ces 
sation and disappearance of such opposition im all 
parts of our common pp set i a 

Resolved, Upon this declaration of principle we 
take our stand before the people of this State as the 

arty of Liberal reform, of reconciliation and pe: 
inviting all persons, without regard to previous 
litical association, to coéperate with us in the 
deavor to secure the success of the principles whi 
wltile just and true in themselves, are broad eno 
to include all the political necessities of the hourand — 
the aspirations of every patriotic citizen. sa 

Resolved, That the administration of Governor 
Palmer has been characterized by a noble spirit of — 
independence and a fearless: adherence to the ea 
of morality, and the interests of the people as he 
understood them ; and thanks are due and are heré= 
by tendered to him for his jealous guardianship of 
the public Treasury and the example he has furnished 
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of an executive who has governed not in the interest 
of any party i a but with an eye single to the 
paramount good of the whole people. 


A conference committee of nineteen mem- 
bers from each convention was appointed to 
agree upon a State ticket. The following was 
reported to buth bodies, and adopted without 
opposition: For Governor, Gustavus Koer- 
ner; Lieutenant-Governor, John OC. Black; 
Secretary of State, Edward Rummel; Auditor, 
Daniel O’Hara; Treasurer, Charles H. Lan- 
phear; Attorney-General, Lawrence Weldon. 
- Delegates to the Baltimore Convention were 
appointed by the Democratic Convention, and 
the duty of nominating presidential electors 
was referred to the State Central Committees 
of the two parties in joint session. 

- There was a convention of “straight-out ” 
Democrats on the 25th of August, at which 
the duty of nominating State officers and 
adopting a platform was left to the State Cen- 
tral Committee. The ticket agreed upon by 
them was as follows: For Governor, Sidney 
Breese; for Lieutenant-Governor, D. S. Starrs; 
for Secretary of State, Eth. Sutton; for Audi- 
tor of Public Accounts, C. H. Wisterman; for 
State Treasurer, Henry West; for Attorney- 
General, George A. Meech. The name of 
Benjmain G. Wright was afterward substituted 
for that of Sidney Breese, for Governor. The 
committee also called upon Democrats in 
different parts of the State to keep up their 
independent organization and make “ straight- 
“out” Democratic nominations for the Legis- 
Tature and for local offices. It was also resolved 
“That we have nosympathy with traitors and 
will not vote for any man who does not sup- 
port true Democratic principles, as enunciated 
‘at Louisville, or who is willing to renounce the 
party which formed this government and se- 
cured its infant prosperity, or who is willing 
to see it overthrown by a party which attained 
‘power in the midst of prosperity, and has since 
discarded every principle advocated and sus- 
tained by its founders.” 

At the election on the 5th of November, the 
total vote cast for presidential electors was 
429.076; of this, those in favor of Grant and 
Wilson for President and Vice-President re- 
ceived 241,248; those for Greeley and Brown, 
184,770; those for O’Conor and Adams, 8,058; 
majority in favor of Grant and Wilson, 56,478. 
The entire Republican State ticket was chosen. 
The whole vote for Governor was 437,043, of 


‘which Oglesby received 257,774; Koerner, 


197,084; and Wright, 2,185; majority for 
Oglesby, 40,690. 

The right of women to vote was denied by 
Judge Jameson, of the Supreme Court, in the 
early part of the year, in a case brought by 
two women against the inspectors of election 
for refusing to register them as voters. The 
court took the ground that citizenship does 
not involve the right to vote; that women are 
citizens as minors are, and may be made voters 
if the people please, but are not now voters; 


that the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments do not affect the question of female 
suffrage; that ‘‘ history and common-sense ” 
refute the notion that women have under these 
amendments acquired any rights they did not 
previously possess ; that there is no such thing 
as a ‘natural right” to the suffrage, that 
right being wholly artificial, and bestowed or 
withheld by that portion of the community 
which possesses the power to bestow or with- 
hold it. On the general question of the policy 
of amending the laws so as to permit women 
to vote, Judge Jameson said “he saw no 
ground for refusing it whenever a general 
demand for the suffrage was made by women 
themselves.” But he added that ‘if they 
wish to enter the capitol as legislators, they 
ought to wait till they can effect their entrance 
there legally and directly by the door, and not 
seek to climb thither some other way through 
passages intended for different purposes.” 

The financial condition of the State is most 
satisfactory. The total receipts of the Treasury, 
for the two years ending November 30th, were 
$15,252,055.52, made up of the following items: 
Balance on pend December 1, 1870........ epic te 4 


TOSELVE DUNG. oss Sereeneecatupercerern eds. 445,386 
State Debt’ Pana 322 eee ee 1,105,401 80 
Friterest-Wdud 2 ail. oases. 6,720 47 
Bohool Wana ii). 2c eases dha diedeia ocala 1,809,108 50 
Illinois Central Railroad Fund............ 934,379 70 
Canal Redemption Fund.................. 1,582,620 15 

Unknown and Minor Heirs’ Fund......... 742 
Local Bond Interest Fund................. 1,864,666 ‘77 
€ a ee 
Total PECOIPiS LH Ciasdvi Lic Ulve de de $15,252,055 42 


The disbursements for the same period 
amounted to $13,201,275.14, drawn from the 
various funds in the following proportions: 


HeVONUG Fund... .cscssegissbecettssca ches $4,312,640 83 
State Debt Mind. 2. vieaetaes s eetink veo ten 2,587,982 83 
Trterest Pande 5 ho eT ihe Foe 310,912 33 
School Wand aw CPO bios cm alc ts 1,825,921 31 
Illinois Central Railroad Fund............ 1,700,137 52 - 
Canal Redemption Fund..... ........-20+5 128,307 68 
Unknown and Minor Heirs’ Fund......... 

Local Bond Interest Fund................. 


1,334,342 58 
Total disbursements................ $13,201,279 14 


The principal items of expense during the 
two years were as follows: 


BOGisiative sect VAP AVR eee el $693,062 92 
MESOCUGEVG). oak Stk SHA AV ie Oli ceelhlos 180,158 '74 
PUGACI BD 5 ass ois aie Kuek Kbists bide Soinsdiaw 894,252 62 
CATION sa. 6 5 vse arweis'o a des age serpin 2,208,264 58 
Educational and charitable.......... 205,316 %3 
SUAPIADIO wi ccc ooc reece cents toate taite 918,784 56 
Penal and reformatory.............. 9,338 32 
PSTICHHIRe Sar Slee aA Re 39,007 03 
CommMerces. e251 SHAAtaeeti sla isce 238,661 42 
State indebtedness............se00-- 4,983,379 90 
New State-House..........-.020-0006 "93,641 81 
ecal Bond Mynds: .is3 nin cns oan cecil 1,334,342. 76 


The balance remaining in the Treasury, on 
the 1st of December, was $2,050,776.28. 

The total bonded debt of the State, on the 
30th of November, 1870, was $4,890,937.30, 
and since that date, under an act approved 
October 20, 1871, revenue deficit bonds have 
been issued amounting to $250,000, which in- 
creased the debt to $5,140,937.30. Payments 
were made on this principal during the two 
years, amounting, in the aggregate, to $3,080,- 
786.67, which left the debt, on the Ist of De- 


~ 
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cember, 1872, at $2,060,150.68. This indebt- 
edness was made up of the following items: 


Interest Bonds (inscribed stocks), oe we aeate $962,445 42 
Refunded Stock, Coupon Bonds ASiGAs cee. 60,000 00 
Refunded Stock. ist? Lela alge 260.00 00 
Thornton Loan Bonds............+elececees 86,000 (0 
Normal University Bonds..............020e. » 28,000 (0 
$1000 War Bonds, 14.5588. Hehe. Sevens 178,000 00 

500 War Bonds i sswsisdrexed si ona Gales Male ve 124.000 00 

100 WarBondss, S20 Fo. sek 85 06 bs eee ake eso 65,600 00 
Revenue Deficiency Bonds...............-. 250,000 Cv 


State indebtedness called in by proclamation 
of the Governor for payment not yet sur- 
rendered to the State: 


ety iaieren Improvement Stock, amount- 

AS ON ea ta Sa oS Aa 22,969 21 
Refunded BOCK TGION si set iaSes Snowe ds 7.00, 00 
One old Internal Improvement Bond........ 1,000 00 
THICtCC CANAL BONUS oa) he's sins dnd vine va eo bap 13,000 00 
Two Bonds Interest Stock...............06. * 2,186 0) 

Total outstanding Nov. 30, 1872...... $2,060,150 68 


Before the 3d of January, 1873, $327,683.45 
had been paid on this, leaving the total out- 
standing debt, at that date, $1,732,467.18. It 
is expected that before the close of the present 
administration the State will be virtually out 
of debt, with an annual income, from the TIli- 
nois Central Railroad, and the Illinois & Mich- 
igan Canal, of not less than $650,000. 

The tax levy for State purposes in 1871 
amounted to about nine mills to the dollar on 
the equalized valuation of property, 54 mills 
being for the expenses of the State govern- 
ment, 2 mills for the support of public schools, 
and 14 mill for redemption of canal bonds. 
The total levy for 1872 was 74 mills: 3°32, for 
general purposes, 54%, for payment of inter- 
est on the State debt, 2 for the support of 
public schools, and 14 for canal redemption. 

The number of school districts in the State 
is 11,251; the number in 1871 was 11,112; in 
1870, 11,066. The number of children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 21 in 1872 was 882,693, 
of whom 874,526 were white, and 8,167 colored ; 
in 1871, the number was 878 417, of whom 
870, 703 were white, and 7, "14 colored. ‘The 
principal school statistics for the last biennial 
period are as follows: 


1871. 1872, 
Number of public high-schools .. 91 88 
Number of graded schools......... 651 611 
Number of ungraded schools...... 10,414 10,697 
Whole No. of free public echools.. 11,156 11,396 
Number of private schools......... 460 436 
Number in 1870.20). setas aves 5380 
TD CROOMG Ay oidsvbin sco hee canendo-ameals 94 
Number of pupils in private schools 84,883 84,784 
NORMS Fb DSTO 0 o:cseieearniessrnhi sie oninkeie 41,001 
MOOCRORED ADCS ip cbissssresyacor cose 6,217 
Aggregate number of day schools in 
PERO ae ic, At cic echo ath sk seu ¢ a eid 1,636,083 1,712,436 
Aggregate number in 1870.......... 1,553,238 
MII. Shas hatlaolh sj d iss Ois'ev' ve S04) 159,198 
Average number of day schools 
SMIMOCCEs ns sate cos cous «bts s baa 146 151 
Average number in 1870............ 142 
RC PEE arse cela osha nol, ois'g aint a’o. «cee 9 
Average number of month schools 
RUBTHINGH SS thu kets icaeeutaren eso 6.7 6.9 
Average number in 1870............ 6.7 
Increased: .. 0 Porites bobeves dye Bes 2 
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1871. 

Whole number of male scholars..... 353,648 

Whole number of female scholars.. 819,144 

Total number of scholars attending. 672,787 
Total number of scholars attending 
In TSOVSe eae a NA age am 
Increase..... ae iio sic chimes Biche Aim hdeee’e 

Whole number of male teachers.... 8,826 

Whole number of female teachers.. 11,459 


INCICARG cinaics ceennae tbs twa dae nt > 
Total number of days taught........ 
Total number of days fanght in 1870 
Increase....... bsisiepiy write’ s's shi dbp 8:24 6 
seri total number of days’ attend 
Grad total number of mL, attend- 
QNCO fal ASTID. 2 os ae sickes sss garehs 
ne De Ps Pent a eal ge 
The average daily attendance is thus sta 
In 1870, 889,540; in 1871, 841,686; 187 
329,799, ‘showing the decrease of attendance | 
two years to be 9,741, while the numbe ae) 
children of school age in the State is ine 28 
by 20,069. During the past year there ha 
been built 518 school-houses, against 470 bu 
in 1871. They cost $761,622.89, being an ¢ 
erage cost of $1,442.46. Tn 1870, 3,808 sch: 
districts owed debts, i in 1871, 8, 617, andi 
1872, 2,621. The total value of school-house 
grounds, furniture, and libraries, in 1872, 
$19,876,708, being an increase in two years 
$5, O17, 408. The figures of the cost of #] 
school system per scholar are as follows: 
FOR TUITION ALONE. 


Upon school census.......2.....0ceeeenes $4 63 
Upon number enrolled................-4% 6 05 
Upon average daily attendance......-.-.. 11 91 


The funds for the support of common sch 
in 1871 and 1872 were derived from the soure 
indicated in the subjoined statements: — 

1871. 
Amount of the two-mill State aenogl tay, ap- 
portioned to counties » the Auditor..... 
Amount of interest upon the school, college, 
and seminary funds, apportioned ‘to coun- 
ties by-the Anditor. ... <.... vessseseunsmaen 
Amount raised by an ad valorem tax, in the 
school districts, for general school pur- 
Atnount of interest received’ on the ‘town: 
ship: funds i. 0-24.68 SiG dee apes cee 
Amount received on district bonds issued 
for building purposes............ Sects 
Amount received from rents 
Amount received from sales of school prop- 
OLLY so 1.2 cas ce Mndiet amphi se eb cattsieg ssa ae 
Amount received from fines and forfeitures 
Amount reported as received from various 
other sources..... ASioky Shp aenhials Pe 


Total reported receipts in 1871..... abe 
1872. 

Amount of the two-mill State school-tax 
apportioned to counties by the Auditor. . 
Amount of interest upon the school, college, 

and seminary funds, apportioned to coun- 

ties: by the Auditor, ..:.ssecnesavaneseaas 
Amount raised by ad valorem tax, in the 

districts, for general school purposes. . 
Amount of interest received upon the town- 


#8000000 
Jeni . 


54,564 99 = 
5,202,942 65 


ship ‘Tands..5, ts. <cceeee cena eDeaere ean 528, 811 
Amount received on district bonds, issued a 
for building purposes........ssseseeeeees 294,332. 0 4 


——— ni 
$7,070,651 95. : 


1 
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1872. 
Brought forward.,..........++-.-.+... $7,070,651 95 


Amount received as interest on district 


MMT eho ese tec seces ce ceeds $2,352 38 
Mensent received, borrowed money........ 220,690 80 
Amount received from fines and forfeitures 12,946 06 
Amount received from sales of school prop- hgeeps 

Se OILY. es 5— 2% NON es! dd a5 basi Sle wes ad : 
mount reported as received from various 
annot dources Src sas a cals eaters eckeare soe ae 102,273 %2 
_ Total reported receipts in 1872....... $7,500,122 76 
Total amount expended in 1871, for all school 
purposes. on SEE ee $7,153,287 41 
Total amount expended for all school pur- 
poses in 1872.......0 2... cesse ween eee eee $7,480,889 24 


The annexed statement shows the several 
. a ms and amounts which make up the perma- 
nent principal of the common-school funds of 
the State. A comparison of the present ag- 
gregate amount of the township fund, with 
‘hat reported in 1870, shows an increase, in 
the last two years, of $22,185.68. 


. - _ COMMON-SCHOOL FUNDS—PRINCIPAL. 
School fund proper, being 8 per cent. upon 
the net proceeds of the sales of the public 

aed ; in the State, one-sixth part ex- 

pe? 


ee ee oe 


$613,362 96 


835,592 32 


_ lege or university 
Seminary fund, being the proceeds of the 

_ sales of ‘‘ seminary Jands,”’ originally do- 
ted to the State by the General Govern- 


156,613 32 


ey 


59,838 72 


_ them for services rendered the 
ae and that the surplus should consti- 
wth i the principal of the new fund, to be 
_ called the ‘* County School Fund”’....... 


receding 


348,285 75 


a a 


Total common-school funds of the State, 
_ September 30, 1872.......5.......0000. + « $6,382,248 08 
_ There are in the State 5,351.41 miles of 
completed and classified railroads, the aggre- 
gate cost of which is reported at $225,529,- 
271.31, or about $42,264.48 per mile. The 
total capital stock of the companies is: 


Broterred stock $2.7 207 a $8,155.199 98 
mpramor Btock.cte wile {Stems 131,970,864 60 
Seg ea a teeing 111,456,325 97 
NT EELS 6 oon Rapa abled bare Ries 8,330,173 26 

Botads bev vee aves Mies 2, $254,912,563 45 


The gross earnings of the completed and 
classified railroads are as follows: 


See MOLE 5 fA AP $30,074,594 42 
From passengers. ..........ccccseeeseees 10,155,164 05 
From mails, express, and miscellaneous. 2,997,669 57 

Ota es Batcne Orie lr sayy $43,227,428 14 


The average proportion of the expenses for 
Maintenance and operating, to be deducted 
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from gross earnings, is 65.60 per cent. The 
average gross earnings per mile per annum 
were $8,108.06. The average net earnings per 
mile were $2,780.18. 

There has been a very general refusal ‘or 
neglect on the part of railroad companies to 
obey the laws fixing maximum rates for trans- 
portation of passengers and merchandise, and 
intended to prevent unjust discriminations. 
Governor Paliner, in his last message, devotes 
much attention to this subject. He says: 


In my judgment the existing laws, intended to 
regulate the duties and define the obligations of 
common carriers by railway, will not accomplish 
the object desired, for the reason, among others, 
that they are to a certain extent based upon the 
wide-spread misconception of the true relation of 
that class of public agents to the people, and, as a 
consequence of that misconception, the regulations 
for the government of the owners and managers of 
railway lines are confused and weakened by assum- 
ing that the ownership and management of railway 
lines and the receipt, transportation, and delivery 
of passengers and freights for hire, which constitutes 
the business of a common carrier, are so inseparable 
that they are necessarily parts of the same general 
business, while, in the nature of things, and from 
the force of practices that now extensively prevail on 
many lines of railway, they are essentially different 
pursuits ; and regulations intended for the govern- 
ment of the one have no fitness or proper applica- 
tion to the other. 

I am Satisfied that the only means that will afford 
the country the relief demanded jis, to invite and 
encourage competition on all the railroads in the ° 
Siate, between the carriers that own or control them, 
and others who upon just compensation to be made 
for the use of the roads and their appurtenances, and 
for the fixed facilities needed, may choose to engage 
in the business. If the monopoly of the business 
on any of the important lines of railroad was taken 
from the corporation that owns the road, the effect 
would soon be perceived in the increased facilities 
for transportation and cheaper rates. It is because 
competition is not now possible, that railroad man- 
agers discriminate between localities and individ- 
uals, but, if the legal right of others to engage in 
business on the railroads of the State were once es- 
tablished by law, the mere existence of the right 
would constantly and favorably influence their con- 
duct, though the right of competition secured to in- 
dividuals by the law might never be exercised. 

It was with a view to break up the monopoly of 
the use of their own railroad lines by common ecar- 
riers, and, if possible, to separate the ownership of 
railroad property from the prosecution of that busi- 


.ness, that the Constitutional Convention adopted 


the 10th, the 12th, and the 14th sections of the 11th 
article of the constitution. 

These constitutional provisions are intended to 
establish that there is no necessary connection be- 
tween the ownership of railroads and the prosecution 
of the business of common carriers by the same per- 
sons or corporations ; that railroads are pupils high- 
ways, in which the public have rights, the most 1m- 
portant of which is to use them for the transportation 
of their persons and property, subject only to regu- 
lations to be provided by law: that the property of 
railroad corporations may be taken by the State for 
public uses to give effect to its own policy; and the 
proper conclusion from these sections, and from the 
whole scope of that portion of the constitution which 
refers to railroads, is, that the policy intended to be 
supported is, to break up the monopoly of the carry- 
ing business, which the owners and managers of 
railroads have secured, and make the lines of rail- 
roads free to commerce, subject only to the rights of 
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the corporations and individuals to whom they be- 
long to demand compensation for their use, and then 
only to the extent to which they may be used, The 
fundamental doctrine of the State constitution is, 
that railways are highways, and that, considered 
alone in that character, they belong to the public, 
subject to the control and regulation of the State. 

It will be observed that the theory of the consti- 
tution, thus presented, concedes to the owners of 
railroads the right to compensation for the use of 
their roads, to the full extent that its use may be 
required or taken, and it will be easy for the General 
Assembly to prescribe rules under which carriers will 
be authorecd: to place upon any of the railroads of 
the State a definite number of engines and carriages 
to make stated trips from and to certain points, to 
move at an established rate of speed, to use the ap- 
purtenances of the road, and the fixed facilities pro- 
vided ‘by the corporation, or the right to provide 
facilities at different and convenient points along the 
line, all to be governed by such equal and proper 
regulations as may be prescribed by the corporation. 
But the exclusive right of railroad corporations to 
carry on the business of common carriers on their 
lines is not supported by any just view of the law. 
They may, notwithstanding the fact that other car- 
riers engage in business on their lines, continue to 
prosecute the same business, but upon the highway 
of commerce in which they are interested as owners, 
they, while employed in the office and duty of car- 
riers, have no superior rights to others. 

In the conclusion of this view of the important 
subject, it is due to myself that 1 should say that 
the interests of the country demand that the power 
claimed by private persons and corporations to con- 
trol all the great lines of intercourse between the 
remotest points on the continent, and the great cen- 
tres of commerce and trade, cannot be longer en- 
dured. 

In the infancy of the system, when railroads were 
merely subordinates to the natural lines of transpor- 
tation, and their only competitors for business were 
the wagons of the pioneers, rights and powers were 
then conceded to the corporations that controlled 
them, that are utterly inconsistent with the relations 
they now bear to the commerce of the country. They 
have superseded the rivers and the lakes, and, like 
them, must be made free, subject to no other burdens 
than such as are necessary to compensate those that 
own them ; and no system of regulations which con- 
cedes the unfounded claim of railroad corporations, 
that are also engaged in business as common carriers, 
to the exclusive use of their lines for their own busi- 
ness, will, or can be effectual to prevent the abuses, 
unjust discriminations, and extortions, under which 
the people have suffered so much, and of which they 
80 justly complain, 


Governor Palmer in his message also alluded 
to the popular belief that crime and disorder, 
especially in large cities, were on the increase, 
and said that important changes in the admin- 
istration of justice had been suggested as a 
remedy for this state of things. He says: 
“The changes most frequently insisted upon 
may be stated to be: 1. The abolition of the 
grand-jury system, and the substitution, for an 
indictment, of an accusation to be preferred by 
the law officers of the State. 2. To take from 
parties charged with crimes the right to a 
change of venue. 3. To disallow challenges 
to persons upon the ground of an opinion 
formed upon information obtained from printed 
publications, or, as some propose, without 
regard to the source whence the informa- 
tion is acquired, if the proposed juror will 
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_ der; and, 6. Abolish, or greatly restrict, th 


swear that, notwithstanding any opinion he 
may entertain, he can try the case impartially, 
4. To establish additional restrictions upon the 
right of accused persons to demand contin- 
uances. 5. To make death the penalty of mur- 


Executive authority to grant pardons, an 
wholly take from that department the powe 
to commute the death-penalty to imprisonmen 
for the life of the person convicted, or for any 
other term.” He deprecates any such sweep 
ing changes in the existing order of things. _ 
Governor Oglesby was inaugurated on th 
13th of January, 1873, but a few days |, 
was elected to the United States Senate a 
resigned, Lieutenant-Governor Beveridge sue 
ceeding to the Executive chair. e 
According to the census of 1870, there wer 
10,329,952 acres of improved land, 5,061,57 
of woodland, and 1,491,331 of other unim- 
proved land. The cash value of farms wa 
$920,506,846; of farming implements and ms 
chinery, $34,576,587; total amount of wag 
paid during the year, including value of boar 
$22,338,767; total estimated value of all far 
productions, including betterments and add 
tions to stock, $210,860,585 ; orchard pro 
ucts, $3,571,789; produce of market-garden 
$765,992; forest products, $1,087,144; hom 
manufactures, $1,408,015; animals slaug bter 
or sold for slaughter, $56,718,944 ; value of : 
live-stock, $149,756,698. There were 853,77) 
horses, 85,075 mules and asses, 640,321 mile 
cows, 19,766 working-oxen, 1,055,499 oth 
cattle, 1,568,286 sheep, and 2,703,343 swin 
The chief productions were: 10,133,207 bushe 
of spring, and 19,995,198 of winter whea 
2,456,578 of rye; 129,921,395 of Indian-cor 
42,780,851 of oats ; 2,480,400 of barley ; 168,8 
of buckwheat; 115,854 of peas and bean 
10,944,790 Irish, and 322,641 of sweet potatoe 
10,486 ibs. of clover-seed ; 153,464 of grass-seec 
280,048 of flax seed; 2,747,339 tons of hay 
5,249,274 pounds of tobacco; 5,789,249 
wool; 36,083,405 of butter; 1,161,103 of chees 
104,032 of hops; 2,204,606 of flax; 136,873 
maple sugar; 1,547,178 of honey; 46,262 
wax; 1,960,478 gallons of sorghum, and 10,3 
of maple molasses, and 9,258,545 gallons 
milk sold. ae 
The total number of manufacturing esta 
lishments was 12,597, employing 2,380 steam 
engines of 78,091 horse-power, and 528 wate 
wheels of 12,598 horse-power, and 8 
hands, of whom 73,045 were males : 
16; 6,717 females above 15, and 3,217 youth. 
The capital invested amounted to $94,868,057; 
wages paid during the year, $31,100,244; 
value of materials, $127,600,077 ; prod ets, 
$205,620,672. ae 
There were 505 newspapers and periodicals, — 
with an aggregate circulation of 1,722,541, and 
issuing 113,140,492 copies annually. ere 
were 89 daily, circulation 166,400; 10° 
weekly, circulation 40,570; 4semi-weekly, cit- | 
culation 2,950; 864 weekly, circulation 890,- | 
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913; 11 semi-monthly, circulation 107,900; 72 
monthly, circulation 490,808; 2 bi-monthly, 
circulation 11,000; 3 quarterlies, circulation 
12,000. 

The total number of libraries was 13,570, 
containing 3,323,914 volumes, Of these, 9,865, 
with 2,399,369 volumes, were private, and 3,705, 
with 924,545 volumes, other than private, in- 
cluding 79 circulating libraries containing 75,352 
volumes. 

_ The number of religious organizations of all 
denominations was 4,298, having 3,459 edifices, 
with 1,201,403 sittings, and property valued 
at $22,664,283. The leading denominations 


ase." 
ie DENOMINATIONS. Organizations. Sittings, 
et Se ee %22 181,454 
EONS ae aaron aes 350 85,175 
‘Congregational.................. 212 66,187 
RE ee eee 230 74,301 
Ne vos 5. nah eacaey 1,426 356,673 
Presbyterian. ................... 595 184,849 
Roman Catholic............ ahi 290 136,900 
‘United Brethren in Christ...... 125 17,995 

i 


INDIA, Britisn, a dependency of Great 

Britain in Asia. In extent and population it 
is about equal to the Continent of Europe with- 
‘out the Russian Empire. Measuring about 
,900 miles from north to south, and some 1,500 
miles from east to west, it has a total area of 
1,556,990 square miles, and a population of 
about 205,912,000, the number of persons to the 
uare mile varying from 600, in some parts 
of Oude and the lower provinces, to 10 in some 
of the hill districts; two-fifths of the country 
(646,147 square miles, with 46,245,888 inhab- 
itants) consist of independent native states, 
‘whose chiefs acknowledge the supremacy of 
Great Britain, and, to a certain extent, are 
subject to its control. The remaining three- 
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fifths comprise British India proper, with an 
area of 910,853 square miles, and a population 
of 159,660,000 inhabitants. British India proper 
is divided for administrative purposes into eight 
provinces. The term “presidency,” which is 
applied to the provinces or governments of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, is no longer ap- 
plicable to the present condition of affairs, and 
positively misleads in the case of Bengal. It 
is a relic of the time when the three settle- 
ments of Fort William, Fort St. George, and 
Bombay, each under the authority of a presi- 
dent, may be said to have comprised the whole 
of the British possessions in India, Its use 
now frequently leads to the mistaken opinion 
that British India is still divided into three 
‘presidencies, whereas it comprises eight proy- 
inces, each under its own civil government, 
and each entirely independent of the others, 
The eight provinces are: 1. Bengal; 2. North- 
western Provinces; 3. Punjab; 4. Central Prov- 
inces; 5. Oude; 6. British Burmah; 7. Madras; 
8. Bombay. To these must be added the proy- 
inces of Mysore (inclusive of the little state of 
Coorg), Hyderabad, and Sinde, which, though 
contributing to the revenue of India, are gov- 
erned on the English system. The supreme 
Government in India consists of the Viceroy 
or Governor-General, aided by a Council of 
five members, besides the commander-in-chief. 
Its business is conducted in five separate de- 
partments: Financial, Home, Foreign, Military, 
and Public Works. Madras and Bombay are 
under governors; Bengal, the Northwestern 
Provinces, and the Punjab, under lieutenant- 
governors; the Central Provinces, Oude, and 
British Burmah, under chief commissioners. 
The area and population of the several prov- 
inces are, according to the latest official pub- 
lication,* as follows: 


COUNTRIES, Capitals. Square Miles. Population. 
WG@oorg and Mysore... .........2....ccceeesceccescccees Bangalore, Merrara 29,403 
RB BCE cog docy Kein Bev bovenience coke > Oamraotee, Akohah........... 17385 $ reg ghee 
RTs Bish 5 4a tien ae od gs dues cis bes Secs dneee COMICS ‘as. Stal sds Sark EELS ogo , 724 49,352,960 
DPRtnWestern PrOvinCes . oe. kee ee cee cestecewse cts Allahapadt, , Jcis'shs baie po iworece 83,690 30,086,898 
Punjab...... RURAL: -LOWPM a sE oS tod Pais Seco neste we eys BNR oo cba ideae ca oly Soke ae 95,768 17,593,946 
RE TODS n ohn gee nd coming mercies sed pe anecese POR NOO ss 26a) ocialcaeet ween we 82,839 7,987,476 
a RT EE SA ES 52 Oe ep BMCKROW icra. chee caw ones eee ek 060 11,220,747 
PMR MMMETEURIN g 526.550 nig T fies 0! eval oid dle « aa chia Rangoon) i pu. blew 2594 65 Pe 93,879 2,392,312 
Bo on eee e ec eee e ees e nar eeseeeereeecweseceerereessees 1 Es est. Rares Oe PR te ga 141,113 80,857,390 
Saud EMR Sen wlgetn ak Dae hh> ach & Shed ceelisys sesoic aes HOWMDAY. acs a eee eee 87,639 11,093,512 
MERE ee bs vot We iibe 6.6 va ewe bic db ale'oleig bine saleises Hyderabatec . 2iid tie ine 54,403 1,795,594 
eich ORS aL Aari tenia ido AUTEM EL ae Winh d a wes cic [s+ saps uc ciepeesoeccs iv va cote ncee 910.853 159,666,248 
ative States..... Sabet Pras Wet Aes AMUSE ATR TE ois odue SOE SEY eee HEME doe t PoRWa’ 646,147 46.245,888 
; The population of the chief towns, accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, was as follows: seston zie cae aS | Se ae a 
@aicutta,........5- 616,249 | Bangalore.......... 182,000 1869... ........ £49,262,69% | £53,407,834 |— £4,144,643 
Bombay............ 646, Ahmedabad........ 130,000 1870............ 50,901,081 53,382,026 — 2,480,945 
Hyderabad.......... 400, 1 AES. We 125,262 1871............ 51,413,685 | 49,930,695 | + 1,482,990 
| ES pee 395.440 | Bareilly............ 111,382 © 1872.7.......... 49,976,509 | 47,276,500 | + 2,700,000 
Lucknow........... 284,779 | Nagpoor .... 411,281 © 1878............ 771,000 | 48,534.000 | + 287,000 
ee 2 ite Sa me ctr abit pT eisble dees 108,796 
MAreS..........%.- x MEMOOP. «or cn nace 00,000 * All the figures are taken from the “ Statistical Ta- 
ie te teeceeeereees Epo cad a tnteceeeceeee 109,000 les relating to the colonial and other possessions of the 
Me pore te seeveeees ,000 | Fyzabad............ 100,009 United Kingdom. Part XIV., 1869’ (London, 1871), except 
aly edabad..... 146,963 | Masulipatam....... 100,009 the population of Madras, which is that of the official cen- 
TOGA......-+++00- 0 sus of 1871. The figures given in another official publi- 


_The revenue and expenditure of British In- 
dia, from 1868 to 1873, was as follows: 


cation, the “* Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material 
Progress and Condition of India, during the Year 1868-69. 
can partly not be harmonized with the figures of our table. 
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Dr. G. Smith, in the work, “The Native 
Christians of India as a Community and a 
Church,” reprinted from the British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review (1871), estimates 
the aggregate population of India at 212,850,- 
000, of whom 160,000,000 are Hindoos; 2,500,- 
000 Sikhs; Buddhists and Fains, 5,000,000; 
Mohammedans, 30,000,000; aborigines and 
outcasts, 14,000,000; Parsees, 85,000,000 ; 
Jews, 15,000; Christians, 1,250,000; Protes- 
tants, 850,000; Catholics, 760,000; Syrians, 
135,000; Armenians and Greeks, 5,000.* 

The public debt in March, 1871, amounted 
to £111,542,208, the interest on which was 
£5,210,175. 

The imports and exports, from 1869 to 1871, 
were: 


YEARS, Imports, Exports, 
BO sek esate eh Reva oce = <' 29 £47,130,000 £53,710,000 
ASIO Tao's se Ametk esis dt Rid o> to 46,880,000 53,510,000 
779 EE RE AA SRS es 38,858,000 57,818,000 


The total numbers and tonnage of all vessels 
entered at ports in British India from various 
countries were 13,843 vessels, freighted with 
2,981,854 tons. The total number and tonnage 
of all vessels cleared in British India, during 
the same year, were 14,243 vessels, with 3,467,- 
485 tons, giving a total of 28,086 vessels, and 
6,429,329 tons. 

The total length of railroads, on December 
31, 1871, was 5,089 miles. The aggregate 
amount expended by the companies on the 
lines undertaken by them was about £93,000,- 
000; the gross receipts during the year £5,- 
965,671, the amount paid by the Government 
for guaranteed interest being in excess of the 
net receipts. The number of post-offices and 
receiving-houses, in 1871, was nearly 5,000; 
the number of letters and newspapers sent 
through the post-office, 84,562,634; the rev- 
enue, £908,372. The number of miles of Gov- 
ernment telegraph-lines, in 1871, was 14,014; 
the number of offices, 205. The number of 
governmental and aided colleges and schools, 
in 1871, was 25,147, and the number of pupils 
attending them 799,622. 

The “Annual Report of the Loodiana Mission ” 
gives the following account of some Gooroos, 
whom the writer, a missionary, has visited : 

During a journey which extended thirty miles to 
the southward of Loodiana we met at the town of 
Rampoor with a peculiar company of Sikhs, who pro- 
fess to believe in the New Testament as a Divine 
revelation, and look upon Christ as the immaculate 
incarnation of the Deity. Their Gooroo, or teacher, 
seems to think, or at least he teaches his followers, 
that Christ is to be revealed from heaven very soon, 
according to Matthew xxiv. and xxv., and Revela- 
tions xix.-xxii.; but that Christ will be revealed 
in his own (the Gooroo’s) person! This sect is en- 
tirely separate from the other Hindoo sects, and is 
regarded as a sort of Christian sect by the people 


around them. They are increasing in numbers, and 
the Gooroo may yet acquire a considerable number 
of followers. They profess to observe the Sabbath, 


to pray to God, and to disregard caste ties. In re- 


* For the.religious statistics of India proper, see An- 
NUAL CYCLOPz£DIA for 1871. 
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gard to caste, it seems pretty clear that the Gooroo 
would gladly break off from the system, and that he — 

tries to lead his followers to do so, but, that he has | 
succeeded in accomplishing his parpees may be - 
doubted. On one occasion two of his disciples came 
to Loodiana, and, while there, ate and smoke with 
Christians, because they had been told to do so by 
the Gooroo. cry 


The sect referred to above is said to be in 
the territories of the Maharajah of Putteeala. 
From the last educational report of the prov 
ince of Oude it appears that a much greate 
interest is shown in education by the Moham 
medans than by the Hindoos. The Moham 
medans in Oude are only one-tenth of the pop- 
ulation, yet there are in the province 13,91) 
Mohammedan pupils, and only 40,355 Hindoos, 
The officiating chief commissioner remark: 
that enormous educational work remains to be 
done, 95 out of every 100 boys “growing w 
in ignorance.” Of the school-masters, one 
fourth are Mohammedans, There are 81 vir] s 
schools, under Government, and 1,908 pupils, 
of whom 1,072 are Mohammedans. The pu 
of the Zenana Agency have increased in tl 
year from 52 to 140, belonging to 90 fa milies 
of whom 55 are Mohammedans. In Bengal 
on the contrary, the Mohammedans are quit 
deficient in their interest for education. Ab 
total number of “ passed” students in the firs 
division were: Entrance, 619; first arts, 115 
B. A., 61. Of these the Mohammedans were 
Entrance, 15; first arts, 2. The total numbei 
of students in all the divisions was: Entrance 
8,471; first arts, 899; B. A., 429. Of thes 
the Mohammedans had only—Entrance, 132 
first arts, 11; B.A., 4. a 
INDIANA. The Republican State Conven 
tion of Indiana was held at Indianapolis on 
the 22d of February, to nominate candidate 
for the State offices and for presidential elec 
tors, and to appoint delegates to the Nations 
Convention to be held at Philadelphia in May, 
The State ticket was as follows: For Goy 
or, General Thomas M. Browne; Lieuter 
Governor, Leonidas M. Sexton; Congress 
at large, Godlove S. Orth; Secretary of 
W. W. Curry; Auditor of State, Colonel 
A. Wildman; Treasurer of State, Major Job: 
D. Glover; Reporter of Supreme Court, Colo 
nel James B. Black; Clerk of Supreme Court 
Charles Scholl; Superintendent of Public In 
struction, Benjamin W. Smith; Attorney-Gen 
eral, James P. Denny. 
The important resolutions, out of eighte 
composing the platform, approve of the K 
klux Act; express gratitude to the solé 
and sailors, and willingness to pay their pen- 
sions; approve of the foreign policy of the 
Government; approve of economy and of re- 
duction of taxation; call for “incidental pro- 
tection” for Indiana coal and iron; approve 
of the financial policy of the Government; | 
call for the abolition of useless offices and per-_ 
quisites, and a reduction of salaries; oppose 
donations of public lands to railroads; demand 
protection for immigrants against the capita- 
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tion taxes of seaboard States; approve of the 
exposures” of corrupt officials, and denounce 
corruption generally ; approve of free schools; 
approve of the efforts of working-men to “ vin- 
dicate their independence of class subordina- 
tion,” and declare that the Republican party 
is the only party that will help them; and in- 
struct the delegates to the National Conven- 
tion to vote for Grant and Colfax. 

The Democratic Convention was held at 
Indianapolis on the 12th of June. The State 
officers nominated were as follows: For Goy- 
ernor, Thomas A. Hendricks; Lieutenant- 
Governor, W. O. Depauw; Congressmen at 
large, John §. Williams, Michael O. Kerr; 
Secretary of State, Owen W. Eddy; Auditor, 
John B. Stoll; Treasurer, James B. Ryan; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, M. B. 
Hopkins; Attorney-General, Bayless W. Han- 
na; Clerk of Supreme Oourt, Ed. Price; Re- 
porter of Supreme Court, John O. Robinson. 

_ The following platform was adopted: 


; Ftesolved, By the Democracy of Indiana in conven- 
tion assembled: 

_ That the principles of the Cincinnati Liberal Re- 
publican Convention, taken in connection with the 
Miositions contained in Horace Greeley’s letter 
accepting the nomination of that convention, con- 
sia platform on which all the elements of oppo- 
sition to the present corrupt Administration of the 
Federal Government can stand. 

_ Resolved, That weregardit as unwise and imprudent 
a two tickets in nomination for the office of 

resident and Vice-President as the representatives 
‘of these principles, as the division of its friends 
would insure the defeat of both, and it is therefore 
the fixed conviction of this convention that the 
Democratic Convention to assemble in Baltimore in 
Ae adopt the nominees of the Liberal Re- 
publican Convention instead of making other nomi- 
nations-for the presidency and vice-presidency of 
the United States. 

_ feesolved, That the delegates appointed from this 
State to the Baltimore Convention be, and they are 
hereby, instructed to vote as a unit upon all ques- 
tions, in accordance with the opinion of a majority 
of the delegation. 

_ Resolved, That all drainage and other laws, by 
which the owners of property may be divested of 
their title by arbitrary assessments or summary pro- 
cess, should be carefully guarded, so as to protect 
the people from undue oppression, and their prop- 
ey from being taken without just compensation 
‘and due process of law; and that all laws contra- 
vening these principles should be promptly repealed, 
or modified so as to conform thereto. 

Whereas, The Union soldiers and sailors, by their 
patriotism and courage in the great rebellion of 1861, 
eyes the life of the nation and made our public 

omain valuable: therefore— 

Resolved, That we demand for each of the living 
who was honorably discharged, and for the widows 
or orphans of the dead, one hundred and sixty acres 
of the public lands—not heretofore entered, or given 
away by a Republican Congress to railroad corpora- 
tions—to be theirs absolutely, without requiring 
them to become actual settlers thereon. 

Ftesolved, That justice and equality demand that 
all soldiers who enlisted in the military service of 
the country during the war of the late rebellion, and 
who have been honorably discharged therefrom, 


shall have a bounty granted to them by Congress in. 


proportion to the time they may have served 
whether that time shall have been for three months 
or a longer period. 
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A “straight-out” Democratic Convention 
was held at Indianapolis on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, at which a full State ticket was put 
in nomination, and resolutions unanimously 
adopted indorsing the action of the National 
Convention at Louisville. 

On the 28th of February a convention of 
those favoring a prohibition of the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors was held at the Capitol, at 
which the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That ‘“‘we hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed ;”” 
that whenever any law, custom, institution, or busi- 
ness, becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right and duty of the people, by the enactment and 
execution of all necessary, just, and constitutional 
laws, to abolish it. 

Leesolved, That on this basis of fundamental truth, 
we hold it to be the right and duty of the people to 
abolish and forever prohibit the manufacture of and 
tratlic in intoxicating liquors, as a beverage, and their 
importation from foreign countries. : 

esolved, That every such evil being malum in se, 
a crime against God and man, is beyond the power 
of Government to remedy by any provisions but’ 
total prohibition and by any process but utter extir- . 
pation ; and that all laws to license or sanctify, by 
pretending to regulate such crime, are insane and 
infamous. 

Resolved, That we favor all measures that will 
effect a reform in the financial affairs of our munici- 
pal, State and national Governments, and favor the 
abolition of the offices of State Agent and State 
Printer. 

Feesolved, That we call upon all the good citizens 
of Indiana, whether total abstainers or not, who 
recognize the terrible injuries inflicted by the liquor- 
traffic, to unite with us for its overthrow, and to se- 
cure thereby peace, order, and the protection of per- 
sons and property. 

At an adjourned session of this convention 
on the 3d of April, a full ticket of State of- 
ficers was nominated. 

The State election took place on the 8th of 
October. The whole vote cast for Governor 
numbered 377,917, of which Hendricks, Demo- 
crat, received 189,424; Browne, Republican, 
188,276; Edgerton, ‘ straight-out ’? Democrat, 
189; Falkenburg, Temperance candidate, 28; 
making Hendricks’s majority over all, 531. 
The remainder of the officers elected were the 
Republican nominees, with the exception of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Milton 
B. Hopkins, who was the Democratic candi- 
date. At the presidential election on the 5th 
of November, 351,198 votes were cast, of 
which the Grant and Wilson electors received 
186,144; Greeley and Brown, 165,637; O’Conor 
and Adams, 1,417; Grant and Wilson’s major- 
ity over all, 21,090. The State Legislature of 
1873 contains 27 Republicans and 23 Demo- 
crats in the Senate, and 54 Republicans and 
46 Democrats in the House of Representatives. 
Republican majority on joint ballot, 12. 

A special session of the Legislature was 
opened at the capital on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, at which considerable miscellaneous busi- 
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ness was disposed of, and much more set on 
foot. Oliver P. Morton was reélected to the 
United States Senate, and the State was re- 
districted for both legislative and congres- 
sional representation. The bill apportioning 
members of the Legislature among the differ- 
ent districts gave much dissatisfaction to the 
Democratic minority, and it was declared that 
it gave 30 members of the Senate to 184,000 
voters in certain portions of the State; and 
only 20 to 185,000 voters in other portions, 
and assigned 59 members of the House to 
184,000 voters, and 41 members to 185,000. 
A written protest against the act was made 
by the minority in the following terms: 


1. That in our opinion the said act is a deliberate 
fraud and imposition upon the rights and privileges 
of the people of the State of Indiana. 

2. Because said act is a deliberate attempt to sap 
the very foundation of representative government 
by denying equal and fair representation to the 
people in the General Assembly. > 

8. Because it is a shameful violation of that Amer- 
ican doctrine that comes down from the Revolution, 
that taxation and representation go hand in hand. 

4, Because said act is an infamy, passed at the 
bidding of an unscrupulous partisan influence, and 
cannot be defended upon any principle of common 
right, and was passed with indecent haste under the 
pressure of the previous question, so that debate was 
prevented and no opportunity afforded to expose its 
glaring defects. 

5. Because said act is a plain and palpable viola- 
tion of the constitution of the State of Indiana, 
which requires that Senators and Representatives in 
the General Assembly shall be apportioned among 
the several counties according to the number of in- 
habitants under the enumeration made by law, 
which provision of the constitution is wholly dis- 
regarded and violated by the said act, and is, there- 
fore, null and void. 


Among the other bills passed was one rais- 
ing the salary of the Governor to,$8,000 a 
year. Bills were introduced regulating the 
charges of railroads, establishing a new school 
system, and proposing a convention for the 
amendment of the State constitution. Nu- 
merous petitions were received, calling for 
legislation prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and amending the divorce laws. 

The regular session of the Legislature be- 
gan on the first Wednesday of January, 1878, 
and a few days later Governor Hendricks was 
inaugurated. Governor Baker in his final mes- 
sage made various recommendations, among 
others that it be submitted to a vote of the 
people whether a convention shall be held for 
the revision of the constitution. In his inau- 
gural address Governor Hendricks recommend- 
ed reform in the election laws, and in the rep- 
resentation of the people in the General As- 
sembly. He said: ; 

The laws regulating our elections require your 
special attention. They do not restrain the corrupt, 
nor protect the votes of the people. Our elections 
must not become areproach. Their result must ex- 
press the will of the people. Our system must be 
made so efficient as to guarantee purity in the con- 
duct and management of the elections, and also to 
inspire and establish public confidence. When the 
people know that a political result has been fairly 
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* we will have the worst government possible. It y 


brought about, all discontent disappears ; they cheer- 
fully acquiesce, and yield entire obedience to th 
authority thereby established. I cannot now at- 
tempt to suggest all the provisions that may be es 
sential to an efficient system, but without the follow 
ing no system will peohabyy. prove eflicient: ee) 

1. A fair and real eerressteetion upon the boar 
of election officers of all political parties having ear 
didates to be voted for. ~ag 

2. Voting-places so numerous, and the precin 
so small, in respect to the voting population, that 
who offer to vote may be known by the people of th 
neighborhood, as well as by the officers. Bey 

8. A reasonable period of residence in the eleeti: 
precinct as a qualification to vote, so that perso 
may not pretend a residence not real, in fraud of t 
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aw. si 
You will find an amendment of the second artic 
of the constitution necessary to enable the Leg’ 
lature to prescribe such period of residence, T 
constitution wisely provides for its own amen 
by a convenient and economical proceeding, w 
renders it unnecessary to throw upon the people 
expense of a convention, and avoids the possibili 
of changes not desired by them. i 

4, The exclusion of money, as an influence a 
power, from the elections. If in the contest 1 
power money shall become stronger than the peop 
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be a reproach to us all when wealth can buy w 
the loftiest talent and the purest virtue cannot a 
tain. ae 
' In this connecticn I wish to call attention to f 
subject of representative reform, which, during’t 
last ten years, has been advocated by some of 
best minds, both in Europe and in this country Me 
is now undergoing the test of experience. I desi 
to make this the more emphatic, because in th 
State it seems yet to be regarded as right and prop 
for the majority to deny to the minority even th 
representation which an apportionment based upe 
chemi and contiguity of counties would giv 

epresentative reform rests upon the propositi 
that minorities of constituencies should have a re 
resentation as nearly in proportion to numbers — 
may be practicable. All the citizens contribute 
the burdens of government, and should yield obe 
ence to the laws, and it is just, equal, and fair, tl 
all should be represented. Re 

The advantages of this reform are obvious. Poli 
cal asperities would be modified ; local satis 
would be produced; the temptation to corruptit 
and bribery at elections would be atly remove 
and security and permanency would be given tot 
influence and power of the minority, thus sec dee 
check upon the majority, should it become AITOgE 
or prepa bape so that legislation would proce 
more for the people and less for party. oe 


The public debt of the State at the end ¢ 
the year amounted to $4,650,930.37, of whic 
$3, 905,906.25 consisted of non-negotiable b: 
issued to the school fund. Of the bal 
$32,869.99 consists of four per cent. 
stocks issued under the adjustment of 
and $4,060.13 two per cent. stocks of the s 
date; $189,000 consists of the war loan issued — 
under legislation of 1861. The remainder, @ 
about $569,000, consists of the principal and 
interest of old bonds issued prior to 1841, the 
payment of which was provided for by an act — 
passed at the extra session of the Legislature 
in December. There was in the Treasury on 
November 1, 1871, the sum of $1,035,288. 60, 
and during the fiscal year ending October 31, 
1872, the receipts were $2,450,558.22 ; the ex- 
penses for the same year amounted to $2, 687,- 
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201.85, leaving a balance in the Treasury of 
$763,356.37. On the 15th of October, the 
school revenue, amounting to $335,052.50, was 
apportioned among the several counties, which 
allowed fifty-two cents to each of the 631,447 
children between the ages of six and twenty- 
one in the State. 

_ There are about 3,600 miles of railroad in 
the State, consisting of the following lines and 
short branches connected with them: 


oes Miles 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis..................202 cece ee 80 
Cincinnati, Richmond & Fort Wayne................ 92 
eveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis...... 85 
Detroit; Eel River & Illinois.................2 cues 110 
Evansville & Crawfordsville..............4..0. eee 132 
Evansville, Terre Haute & Chicago,................. 54 
Fort Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw.................. 50 
Forte Wayne, Muncie & Cincinnati .................. 109 
PANO APIAS Go INCIANA....... 6200 ccssensccsecsense 55 
Sue NOTE & SOUCH... 0... ccc cece ccceececcsce 15 
ndianapolis, Bloomington & Western............... 5 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette................. 200 
Indianapolis & Vincennes..................0-seceecee 117 
Mndianapolis & St. Louis... . 2... cc ccc eee cece cee e ee 6 
tenner ert Ga ORICA Ons 54 2 5 asicaslais 0 5)99 5 o'snle's 161 
‘effersonyille, Madison & Indianapolis............... 225 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.................... 185 
Miiafayette & Chicago... ..-........ 1... sees eeeeeeeeeees 50 
ogansport, Crawfordsville & Southwestern.,....... 92 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago................... 288 
Memoria Central icc cc ck ec ccc clccewccsaseces 50 
OS OCEET ETS 10) 0) Sa er 225 
ae as care Dh6:kn aa sia ine se 0 sisas.ne 6.44 a03,00 30 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati & St. Louis.................... 450 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago................0008 165 
St. Louis, Terre Haute & Indianapolis................ %5 
Toledo, Wabash & Western ...............--.eeeeeee 155 
NWhite Water Valley ...............c.cssscececccecese 88 


The Northern Penitentiary, at Michigan City, 


ih 


“has had an average of 314 inmates during the 


tg On the 18th of July the chair-shop of 
the ins 


- 


titution was destroyed by fire, and has 


been rebuilt at an expense of $7,250. The 


total receipts of the institution for the year 
_ were $46,841.81, ordinary expenses, $42,868.94, 


making the profits of the year $5,972.87. 
_ The House of Refuge, at Plainfield, con- 
tained on the 1st of January, 1873, 191 in- 


- Mates, 64 of whom were admitted during the 


year. This institution has a farm, a chair- 
factory, and shoe-shop. 

_ The following is a statement showing the 
number of inmates.remaining, and the num- 
ber admitted, discharged, and died, during 
the year, at the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at 
Knightstown: 

Number remaining October 31, 18%1................+- ; 


807 
Number of children admitted....................006. 41 
Number returned to parents............0.ceceeeeceee 19 
Number placed in homes. .............ccecccceeescsee 5 
SEM EROW seit ive ee cc soc Oo eo 2 
Number of soldiers transferred.....,................ 42 


The Home for Disabled Soldiers, formerly 
connected with this institution, was burned 
on the 25th of December, 1871, and the soldiers 
have been transferred to the National Asylum 
at Dayton, Ohio. 

_ According to the census of 1870 there were 
in the State 10,104,279 acres of improved land, 
7,189,334 of woodland, and 826,035 of other 
unimproved land. The cash value of farms 
Was $634,804,189 ; of farming implements and 
machinery, $17,676,591; the total amount of 
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wages paid during the year, including value 
of board, $9,675,348; total (estimated) value 
of all farm productions, including betterments 
and additions to stock, $122,914,302; value 
of orchard-products, $2,858,086; produce of 
market-gardens, $486,477; of forest-products, 
$2,645,679; value of home manufactures, 
$605,639; value of animals slaughtered and 
sold for slaughter, $30,246,962; value of all 
live-stock, $83,776,762. There were 497,883 
horses, 43,259 mules and asses, 398,736 milch- 
cows, 14,088 working-oxen, 618,360 other 
cattle, 1,612,680 sheep, and 1,872,230 swine. 
The chief productions were 161,991 bushels of 
spring and 27,585,231 of winter wheat, 457,468 
of rye, 51,094,538 of Indian-corn, 8,590,409 of 
oats, 356,262 of barley, 80,231 of buckwheat, 
9,325,392 pounds of tobacco, 5,029,023 of 
wool, 35,526 bushels of peas and beans, 
5,399,044 of Irish and 150,705 of sweet pota- 
toes, 19,479 gallons of wine, 29,915,385 pounds 
of butter, 283,807 of cheese, 936,983 gallons 
of milk sold, 1,076,768 tons of hay, 61,168 
bushels of clover-seed, 17,377 of grass-seed, 
63,884 pounds of hops, 37,771 of flax, 401,931 
bushels of flax-seed, 1,332,332 pounds of maple 
sugar, 2,026,212 gallons of sorghum molasses, 
227,880 of maple molasses, 395,278 pounds of 
honey and 12,049 of wax. 

The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 11,847, using 2,881 steam-~ 
engines, of 76,851 horse-power, and 1,090 
water-wheels of 23,518 horse-power, and em- 
ploying 58,852 hands, of whom 54,412 were 
males above sixteen, 2,272 females above 
fifteen, and 2,168 youths. The capital invested 
amounted to $52,052,425; wages paid during 


‘the year, $18,366,780; value of materials con- 


sumed, $63,135,492; products, $108,617,278. 

There were 293 newspapers and periodicals, 
having an aggregate circulation of 363,542, 
and issuing 26,964,984 copies annually. There 
were 20 daily, with a circulation of 42,300; 
3 tri-weekly, circulation 2,200; 1 semi- 
weekly, circulation 350; 233 weekly, circula- 
tion 239,342; 6 semi-monthly, circulation 
9,200; 28 monthly, circulation 64,150; 2 bi- 
montlily, circulation 6,000. The total number 
of libraries was 5,301, containing 1,125,553 
volumes; of these, 2,968, with 497,659 volumes, 
were private, and 2,333, with 627,894 volumes, 
other than private, including 20 circulating 
libraries containing 8,248 volumes. 

The number of religious organizations of all 
denominations was 3,698, having 3,106 edifices, 
with 1,008,380 sittings, and property valued 
at- $11,942,227. The leading denominations 
were: 


DENOMINATIONS, Organizations. Sittings. 
OG CRM Ae eg 2 le OE CES Coa 620 152,375 
PIUTATT NSS Fa ike de ve easien 455 122.775 
UCLOMOGS crete bres waid bess clear 81 29,500 
MGUGERRT Sitccb5! sass 9in\ao napees 195 62,285 
EST Sea I ety aay, 1,403 846,125 
BEORDUUCIIAN «ac yevcscccctens 875 128,960 
Roman Catholic.............. 204 86,830 
United Brethren in Christ..... 184 33.975 
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INGERSOLL, Ratrn Isaacs, LL. D., an 
American statesman and diplomatist, born in 
New Haven, Conn., in 1788; died there, Au- 
gust 27,1872. He graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in the class of 1808, studied Jaw, and, 
having been admitted to the bar of his State, 
entered upon the practice of his profession in 
his native city, taking high rank among tke 
ablest jurists of that section. His public life 
commenced while he was still a young man, 
In 1819 he was chosen a representative of his 
native town in the State Legislature. This 
was one of the most important Legislatures 
ever held in Connecticut. The new constitu- 
tion had been adopted the year before, and on 
this Legislature devolved the duty of conform- 
ing the existing laws to the new order of 
things under the constitution which had taken 
the place of the old charter granted the 
colony by the second Charles. The prominent 
men of the State, from both the Democratic, 
or, as it was called, ‘‘ Toleration,” and the Fed- 
eral parties, were sent to this Legislature. Mr. 
Ingersoll was perhaps the most conspicuous 
debater on the Democratic side. The Federal 
speakers and the press called him ‘ Young 
Hotspur,” and Theodore Dwight, in hig politi- 
cal lyrics, alluded to him under that name. 
For seven years Mr. Ingersoll continued to 
represent New Haven in the popular branch 
of the Legislature, and, in 1825, he was elected 
at the same time to the Legislature of the 
State and to the Congress of the United States. 
He was elected to Congress for four consecu- 
tive terms. He held a good position in the 
House, serving on important committees, most 
of the time on the Committee of Ways. and 
Means, having for his associates, among other 
distinguished men, George McDuffie, Gulian C. 
Verplanck, and James K. Polk. After eight 
years’ service in Congress, Mr. Ingersoll felt 
that his duty to his young family required that 
he should devote himself to the practice of 
the profession which he loved, and he accord- 
ingly resigned his seat and returned to his law- 
office in New Haven. He was appointed 
State’s Attorney for New Haven County in 
1833, and held the office for some years, when 
he resigned. Upon the death of Senator Na- 
than Smith, Governor Edwards tendered him 
the place made vacant thereby, but he de- 
clined, having no inclination to reénter politi- 
cal life. While in Congress an intimacy was 
formed between himself and the President, 
James K. Polk, and in 1846 Mr. Ingersoll re- 
ceived, unsolicited, the appointment of minis- 
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ter plenipotentiary to Russia, accompanied 
with a friendly letter, saying that “the office 
had sought the man, and not the man the 
office,” and urging him not to decline. H. 
remained abroad two years, when he resignec 
his commission and returned to New Hayen, 
with the determination never again to accep 
office. To this resolution he adhered strictly 
and the evening of his life was passed in q 
retirement, and in the practice of his profe 
sion. He was greatly honored and esteeme 
by the citizens of New Haven, and often ur 
gently solicited to accept office. ‘eae 
INSURANCE. The losses, by fire, durin 
the year 1872, were almost as disastrous t 
the public and great for the insurance com- 
anies as in 1871. The great fire of Bostor 
ovember 9th and 10th, occasioned a los: 
of about fifty million dollars. The follow 
ing is a statement of life-insurance con 
nies in the United States, their opera 
during the years 1869, to and including 187 
and their results, as regards premiums re 
ceived, losses paid, benefits to the insured an 
to the stockholders, and the cost .of genera 
administration, computed on the basis of e 
thousand dollars insured. The financial a 
counts embrace cash transactions only, ex 
clusive of reinsurance : a 


Re 
nD: 
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YEAR Companies. Policies. Amount, be . | 
$0005 ets oe "6 663,991 | $1,862,858,954 
5 Rng ge 88. "74,927 2,104,042,882 
ISTE Hoa ekiens 90 841,728 2,195,575,0 } 

Of these, belong to the State of New York 

YEAR. Companies. Policies. Amoumtall : 
1869: <co 7 Resse At 325,304 r } 
THO. ae t2ce 41 366,447 7 
ITE sts head 39 887,058 } 

The total revenues are: ‘ 

YEAR Premium Interest and other. . 
$560. Sree 536,188 | $12,823,171 | $77,859,309 
AMD os chaste tic ap aoa td 15,426,246 | 90,789.66 
179 Boge ee pee 84,443,780 | 17,767,931 | 102,211,611 


Of the New York companies, the figures 
as follows: 3 


a: 


ro 


YEAR. Premium. [Interest and other. 
BOCscceetesases 39,464,390 | $5,732,826 
nS UR See As ts 5,655 6,725, 

WES Ape gS ae Reg 4 44,441 326 8,136,858 


Total expenditures for each year: 


Dividends to insured, |)5-s4onds and Inter-|Genefal Administra- 
YEAR, Policy Claims, Policies lapsed, sur- 
ils dace 4, et est to Stockholders. tion. 
MOOG SIs ted hin SHENG RS ods Selene ale $15,051,133 $12,057,236 $658,591 $17,651,535 
DEI ce ND Des itice'oin ben c.oa.e bo. s 9-0 19,720,695 14,622,860 737,485 19,704,923 
ASTI pas cies ee diols sink elevates vo 23,567,419 19,487,'741 847,391 20,566,394 
Expenditures of the New York 
companies: 

1869 ccGapnteQe ysis ahaa tbls ise st 7, 716% 367 8,169,528 445,956 9,441,459 
ASTO. . eapaanaas eT eb ae ss ba bia ts 10,289,444 8,739,015 397,339 10,166,232 
IST ha Sevewate ae Cbvirsies nt eney ee ie 11,675,921 11,025,315 394,553 9,906,312 
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The total expenditures average per cent. of 


| total receipts : 


In 1869, 58.82 p.¢.; 1870, 60.34 p.c.; 1871, 60.14 p. c. 
—1869, 140. 4p.c.; Minimum—a3l. 2p.c. 
Maximum7370, 191. 8p.c; 4p.e. 
3 1871, 153. 2 p.c.; y 39. 4p.c. 
For New York Cos.—1869, 57.13; 1870, 60.88; 1871, 62.88. 
The surplus of receipts over expenditures 
amounts to: 
9...... $32,440,804, or 41.67 per cent. of total receipts. 
1869 oH 008 607. or 39.66 rr “ be 
40,742,666, or 39,87 
The rate of premiums per mille (for an in- 
surance of $1,000) varies very much in the 
different companies, from a minimum in 1869 
of 7.67 to 61.31; in 1870, from 18.46 to 62.08; 


ss oe se 


“0 Per Mille. 
ne vocnewastioseie 35.43 
ee esis ececscateesebes 35.69 
ERS Pe Beer rer ees oe 88.58 


Policy claims were paid as follows: 


AR.| Minimum. | Maximum. | Average. 
i 0.22 63.53 8.02 |Per mille am’t ins’d. 
..| 0.46 65.61 9.31 |Per mille am’t ins’d. 
‘ 1.%5 121.56 -| 11.36 |Per mille am’t ins’d. 


“The benefits returned to the insured in divi- 
ends, purchase of policies surrendered, lapsed, 
te., show for— 


“EAR.| “Minimum. Maximum. | Average. 
0.01 20.51 6.43 |Per mille am’t ins’d. 
: 0.02 17.10 6.92 |Per mille am’t ins’d. 
3 0.03 34.06 8.46 |Per mille am’t ins’d. 


‘Shareholders received of interest and divi- 
ends: 


y Average. 
a 0.35 |Per mille am't ins’d, 
870. MER 0.35 |Per mille am't ins’d. 
COMA ene 0.39 |Per mille am’t ins’d. 


Great diversity prevails in the expenses of 
eneral management : 


EAR. Minimum. | Maximum. | Average 
0.21 59.09 9.41 |Per mille am’t ins’d. 
» 0.20 70.50 9.33 |Per mille am’t ins’d. 
8 0.18 161.23 9.70 |Per mille am’t ins’d. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
‘he improvement in the means of intercourse, 
nd the establishment of better communication 
etween England and France, has been the 

bject of earnest discussion during many 


| years past, and the public has had presented 


: 
iz 


it a number of reasonable and unreasonable 
lans for this object. These plans may be 
lassified under four heads : Those for bridging 
he Channel between Dover and Calais, or 
me adjacent point on the French coast ; 
hose for making a causeway, and thus creat- 
gan artificial isthmus; those for the estab- 


 |shment of a ferry; and, finally, those for 
" 


: 


: 


j 


i. 


“jriving a tunnel beneath the bed of the sea. 
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Of all these, the first two have never been ad- 
yocated by any persons worthy of considera- 
tion, and may be, therefore, quickly dismissed ; 
the latter two schemes are represented by two 
eminent engineers, in whose track follow a 
number of more or less obscure individuals, 
who clamor loudly for the credit of prece- 
dence in idea, as vehemently as if they could 
ever have advanced this question of improved 
international communication to the stage to 
which it has been brought. 

The representative of the steam-ferry is Mr. 
John Fowler, and that of the tunnel, in Eng- 
land, is Mr. John Hawkshaw. 

By the ferry plan, as it was first laid before 
Parliament some years since, it was proposed 
to construct suitable harbors on each coast, 
between which steam-ferries, 450 feet long, 
and 57 feet beam, were to run, propelled by 
engines of 1,500 horse-power collectively. The 
transit was to be performed in an hour, and 
the most complete accommodation was to be 
afforded for the carriage both of passengers 
and goods. To this end, railway passenger 
carriages and wagons were to be taken on 
board the ferries, so that, either in going to or 
returning from the Continent, no change of 
vehicles would be necessary either for passen- 
gers or freight. The point selected for the 
English harbor was Dover, and that on the 
French coast between Oape Grisnez and Bou- 
logne, at a spot possessing many natural ad- 
vantages for the purpose. A short line of rail- 
way would be necessary, to connect the 
French port with the Northern Railway of 
France, and complete the communication. The 
total estimated cost was about $10,000,000, and 
the time required for the execution of the 
scheme was three years. 

Turning to the other proposed means of Con- 
tinental communication—that of a tunnel be- 
neath the bed of the Channel—a Frenchman 
propounded the idea to the first Napoleon. In 
1866 borings near the South Foreland in Eng-. 
land, and near Calais in France, were com-- 
menced, and continued during two years; the: 
former reached the green sand after a depth of 
about 550 feet had been obtained, but at a less 
depth the French shaft was stopped by acci- 
dent. Mr. John Hawkshaw investigated, so far 
as a preliminary investigation would allow, the 
formation of the Channel bed along the line of 
the proposed tunnel. These inquiries, tested 
also by some independent borings, such as the 
artesian well at Calais, showed that both the 
lower gray and the upper white chalk, which 
on the English side have a thickness of 295 
feet and 175 feet, respectively, increase gradu- 
ally toward the French coast, where the thick- 
ness of the gray chalk is 480 feet, and that of 
the white overlying chalk is 270 feet; it is. 
almost certain, too, that there exists no serious 
rupture in the strata, while the depth chosen 
for the invert of the tunnel would probably be 
below the pernicious influence of any fissures 
that may exist in the white chalk near the 
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sea-bed. It was proposed to lay the level of 
the rails at a depth of 270 feet below the bot- 
tom of the Channel, to approach and quit the 
tunnel on each coast with grades of 1 in 60, 
and to give to the tunnel itself a rising gradient 
of 1 in 2,640 on each side toward the centre. 
The total length of the tunnel would be 293 
miles, of which 7} miles would be taken up: in 
approaches. It was intended that accommo- 
dation should be given for a double line of 
way, and for this purpose the tunnel was to be 
28 feet wide, formed with a semicircular arch 
28 feet in height from the rails, and the thick- 
ness of the brickwork, sides as well as invert, 
was to be 3 feet. 

In March, 1869, a report was laid before the 
Emperor of the French, prepared by the influ- 
ential committee appointed to examine into the 
scheme, which had M. Thomé de Gamond as 
its able representative and exponent in France. 
This committee, while not hesitating to give 
their opinion that the work could be executed, 
although many grave and hidden difficulties 
would probably beset the path of the engineer 
in every step of his hazardous undertaking, 
found great trouble in forming any conclusion 
as to the possible commercial future of the 
work, supposing it to be completed. The min- 
imum estimate upon which they based their as- 
sumption was $50,000,000, too large a sum by 
far to sink with the hope of obtaining a profit- 
able return. It was proposed at this time to 
obtain a government grant of $10,000,000 (as 
much as Mr. Fowler’s first estimate for his 
complete ferry scheme), to execute prepara- 
tory works. This proposition, however, came 
to nothing, and the storm, then gathering, 
which subsequently swept across France, has 
ended, for many years at least, any probability 
of extensive government help from that coun- 
try for this purpose. 

Mr. Hawkshaw has recently proposed a 
means of improvement in the Channel service, 
which consists in placing a fleet of fast boats 
to run between Dover and Calais, of a type 
similar to the Holyhead steamers, 350 feet in 
length, and drawing 8 or 9 feet of water. 
These would be simply passenger-boats, having 
no accommodation for railway vehicles on 
board, and requiring but little alterations in 
the existing harbors to enable them to run 
from side to side at all times. 

Of a totally different character, however, is 
the last scheme, in which Mr. Henry Bessemer 
and Mr. E. J. Reed are the chief movers, and 
which, not wanting parliamentary sanction, 
will not suffer the long and tedious delays 
which would otherwise attend its execution. 
The new boats proposed by Mr. Reed and Mr. 
Bessemer to run between Dover and Calais 
will be the same length as those suggested by 
Mr. Hawkshaw, i.e., 350 feet, but they will 
draw, when fully loaded, only 7 feet 6 inches 
of water. The deck beam will be 45 feet 
wide, and the width over the paddle-boxes 65 
feet. A speed of 20 miles an hour will be ob- 
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‘weight due to passengers on the promen 


tained from two pairs of engines, developing 
collectively 4,500 horse-power, and driving | 
four paddle-wheels. The vessels will be dou- 
ble-ended, with a rudder at each end, so that. 
the necessity of turning will be avoided, mes 
being provided to lock the rudders at w 
They will be designed with a very low fi 
board at each end, extending for a distance 
50 feet, so that they may cut through 
waves instead of mounting them. The us 
length of the vessels will thus be reduced t 
length of 250 feet. Speed will rightly be « 
of the first considerations in designing th 
boats, because, upon such a service as that 
which they are intended, quickness of trai 
is of the greatest necessity. Next to this qu 
fication comes that of accommodation, and 
this respect the utmost attention will be p 
to the comfort of the passengers. At ¢ 
end spacious and well-appointed cabins will 
provided for the second-class passengers, ¥ 
will, besides, enjoy ample deck-room ; but: 
principal feature, and one for the developm 
of which the boats are specially Soon 

be a large, central, motionless saloon, ¢ 
structed according to the plan proposed by 
Bessemer. This saloon, which will be pla 
in the middle of the vessel, will be 70 | 
long, 30 feet wide, and 20 feet in height, fit 
with some state-rooms leading off from 
main cabin. On top there will be a spac 
promenade-deck, 7 feet above the main di 
of the vessel. To secure an absence of moi 
in this saloon, it is suspended at each end _ 
at two intermediate points upon steel az 
supported upon standards, The floor of 
cabin, necessarily of great weight, is placed 
low the level of the points of support, in or 
to assist in keeping the saloon steady, ané 
counterbalance the disturbing action of the 


q 


deck, as well as that arising from the actior 
the wind upon the exposed sides of the es 
which, however, are partially protected f 
the action of the wind by the two paddle-t 
es placed on each side of the vessel. By 
arrangement adopted, the suspended sak 
which will weigh 70 or 80 tons, will alw 
tend to keep in a vertical position, and the 
cillations, which would arise from the sl 
motion, are to be counteracted by simple me- 
chanical appliances. It is only contempl 
to neutralize the rolling of the ship, as ves 
of so great a length, and of such a form” 
those to be built for the Channel service, 
be subjected to comparatively little pitch 
the motion from which will be greatly reduet 
by the central position of the saloon. To pre 
vent the saloon from being affected by the 08 
cillations of the vessel, or its equilibrium from 
being disturbed by the movements of the pas 
sengers, it is fitted with hydraulic gear, t 
means of which its position with respect to Ul 

vessel is placed under perfect control, an av 
tendant, having a spirit-level before him, being 
enabled, by the manipulation of a single lever 
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at all times to keep the floor of the saloon 
horizontal. 

IOWA. The fourteenth General Assembly 
of Iowa began its regular session on the 8th of 
January, and concluded it on the 23d of April. 
The mass of the work accomplished was of local 
importance only, but there were a few acts of 
general interest. The State was divided into 
nine congressional districts, 50 senatorial dis- 
tricts, and 75 representative districts. A sub- 
ject that occupied a good deal of attention was 
that of regulating the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. There was a Committee on the Sup- 
pression of Intemperance to whom all peti- 
tions, protests, and propositions, were referred. 
Among the bills discussed was one providing 

for the licensing of the sale of spirituous, 
vinous, and malt liquors, which was defeated 
in the House by a vote of 29 yeas to 64 nays. 
A proposition to prohibit the making, keeping, 
or selling of liquor, was also defeated, as well 
as one that made parties selling intoxicating. 
Bios responsible for all damages done by 
reason of the sale. The act finally passed was 
in the form of an amendment to the revised 
laws of 1860, and provided that ‘‘no person 
‘shall obtain a permit to buy and sell intoxicating 
quors under the provisions of article two of 
apter sixty-four of the revision of 1860, and 
the acts amendatory thereto, unless said per- 
son shall first present, to the court to which 
application for such permit is made, a certifi- 
ate, signed by a majority of the legal voters 

of the township, city, or ward, in which he de- 
sires to sell said liquors, that he is of good 
“moral character, and that they believe him to 
be a proper person to buy and sell intoxicating 
pale the purposes named in section 1575, 
of the revision of 1860.” Any person applying 
for a permit is required to file a bond with the 
clerk of the district court, in the sum of $3,000, 
‘with two or more sureties, who shall justify in 
_twice that amount, ‘conditioned that he will 
carry out the provisions of all laws now or 
ereafter in force relating to the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and which said bond shall run 
in the name of the éounty, for the benefit of 
the school fund.” It is further provided that 
no person having a permit shall sell liquors 
“at a greater profit than thirty-three per cent. 
on the cost of the same, including freights, and 
every person having such permit shall make 
on the last Saturday of every month a return 
in writing to the auditor of the county, show- 
ing the kind and quantity of the liquors pur- 
chased by him since the date of his last report, 
the price paid, and the amount of freights paid 
on the same; also the kind and quality of 
liquors sold by him since the date of his last 
report, to whom sold, for what purpose, and 
at what price; also, the kind and quality of 
liquors remaining on hand; which report shall 
be sworn to by the person having the said per- 
mit, and shall be kept by the auditor, subject 
at all times to the inspection of the public.” 
Any one violating this provision “shall forfeit 
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and pay to the school fund of the county the 
sum of $100,” and, for a second violation, the 
permit will be forfeited. It is made unlawful 
for any person holding a permit to ‘“ know- 
ingly sell, by agent or otherwise, any spiritu- 
ous or other intoxicating liquors to any minor 
for any purpose whatever, unless upon the 
written order of his parent, guardian, or family 
physician, or to sell the same to any intoxi- 
cated person, or to any person who isin the 


habit of becoming intoxicated. And any per- 


son violating the provision of this section 
shall forfeit and pay to the school fund the 
sum of $100 for each offence, to be collected 
by action on his bond by any citizen of the 
county.” 

The question of taxing railroads, and regu- 
lating their tariff, was also a prominent one 
in the debates of the Assembly. The act “to 
tax railroad property, regulating such taxa- 
tion, and releasing certain taxes herein 
named,” as finally passed, provides that it 
‘“‘shall be the duty of the Census Board, on 
the first Monday of March, in each year, to 
assess all the property of each railroad com- 
pany in the State, excepting the lands, lots, 
and other real estate of a railroad company not 
used in the operation of their respective 
roads.” The officers of any company, owning, 
leasing, or operating any railroad in this State, 
are required “to furnish said board, on or be- 
fore the 15th day of February, in each year, a 
statement, signed and sworn to by such officer 
or officers, which statement shall embrace in 
detail, and show, for the year ending January 
1st preceding : 

“1. The whole number of miles owned, op- 
erated, or leased, in the State, by any railroad 
company making the return. 

“2. The number of miles owned, operated, 
or leased by such company, with a detailed 
statement of all property of every kind located 
in each county in the State. 

“3. Also a detailed statement of the number 
of engines, passenger, mail, express, baggage, 
freight, and other cars, or property used in 
operating or repairing such railroad in this 
State, and on roads which are part of lines ex- 
tending beyond the limit of this State; the re- 
turn shall show the actual amount of rolling- 
stock in use on the company’s line in the State 
during the year for which return is made. The 
return shall show the amount of rolling-stock, 
the gross earnings of the entire road operated 
by the company, and the gross earnings in this 
State, and all property designated in section 
three of this act. And such other facts as the 
Census Board shall in writing require.” 

~ Such property is to be valued at its true cash 
value, and assessment made upon the entire 
road within the State, ‘‘and shall include the 
right of way, road-bed, bridges, culverts, roll- 
ing-stock, depots, station - grounds, shops, 
buildings, gravel-beds, and all other property, 
real and personal, exclusively used in the op- 
eration of such railroad.” In assessing said 
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railroad and its equipments, the said Census 
Board shall take into consideration the gross 
earnings per mile for the year ending January 
Ist preceding, and any and all other matter 
necessary to enable said Census Board to make 
a just and equitable assessment of said railroad 
property. lf a part of any railroad is without 
the State, then, in estimating the value of its 
rolling-stock and movable property, they shall 
take into consideration the proportion which 


the business of that part of the road lying 


within the State bears to the business of the 
road without the State: Provided, That the 
valuation by the Census Board of the property 
of railroads shall be in the same ratio as that 
of the property of individuals. 

The Census Board, on or before the 5th of 
March, must transmit to the supervisors of 
each county, through which the roads pass, a 
statement showing the length of road in that 
county and the assessed value per mile, ‘‘as 
fixed by a pro rata distribution per mile of the 
assessed value of the whole property.” The 
supervisors of the county, at their next meet- 
ing after receiving this statement, are required 
“to make, and enter in the proper record, an 
order, stating and declaring the length of the 
main track, and assessed value of such road ly- 
ing within each city, town, township, and lesser 
taxing districts, in said county, through which 
said road runs, as fixed by the distribution 
of the amount assessed by the Census Board, 
which aforesaid amount shall constitute tax- 
able value of said property for all taxable pur- 
poses. And the amount due each city or in- 
corporated town, under the provisions of this 
act, shall be paid over, when collected by the 
county treasurer, to such city or town, and the 
board of supervisors shall transmit a copy of 
said order to the city council or trustees of 
each city or incorporated town or township.” 

All railroad property thus assessed is made 
taxable “‘at the same rates by the same offi- 
cers, and for the same purposes, as the proper- 
ty of individuals within such counties, cities, 
towns, townships, and lesser taxing districts, 

All laws relating to the enforcement of the 
payment of delinquent taxes are applicable to 
all taxes levied under this act, and the county 
treasury may proceed to collect the same “in 
the same manner, and with the same right and 
power, as a sheriff under execution, except 
that no process shall be necessary to authorize 
him to seize and sell engines, cars, or other 
rolling-stock, for the collection of said taxes. 

Real estate, belonging to any railroad com- 


pany, not exclusively used in the operation of © 


the several roads, is made subject to assessment 
and taxation the same as other similar lands in 
the several counties wherever situated. 

In case the proper officer of any railroad 
company shall fail to make the required state- 
ment under oath, the Census Board shall pro- 
ceed to assess such railroad property, and 
shall add thirty per cent. to the assessable 
value thereof, 
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Finally, it is provided that the companies 
shall be released from the payment of alltaxes _ 
hitherto assessed by local authorities, a 

“A bill for an act to prescribe rules and — 
regulations for railroads and to establish uni- — 
form and reasonable maximum rates of tariff 
for the transportation of freight thereon,” oc- _ 
cupied much time, and was discussed at great — 
length, but did not pass. An act was passed — 
making railroad companies liable for the wil- 
ful wrongs of their agents and employés. a 

An act for the protection of the life and 
health of miners was passed, which provides for — 
a county inspection in each county where there — 
are coal or other mines, whose duty it shall — 
be to ascertain whether the mines are prop- — 
erly ventilated and provided with means of — 
egress, and to cause such to be provided 
where they are wanting. a 

Capital punishment for the crime of murder — 
was abolished by the following act: ' 
An Act in relation to Capital Punishment, and regulating 

Pardons ;, 


Srction 1. Be it enacted by the General Assemb ia 
the State of Iowa, The penalty of death, as a punish- 
ment for crime, is hereby abolished. Se 

Src. 2. All crimes heretofore punishable with 
death shall be punished by imprisonment for life at — 
hard labor in the State Penitentiary. é 

Seo, 3. That, in all cases of conviction under the 
preceding sections, the Governor shall not grant a — 
pardon unless the same shall have been recom- 
mended by the General Assembly of the State. 

Src. 4. This act shall take effect from and afterits 
passage and publication. . i 

Approved May 1, 1872. 


The vote on its fina] passage stood 29 to17 — 
in the Senate, and 66 to 22 in the House. An 
act was also passed providing ‘‘that no ap- — 
propriation of public money or property shall — 
be made, and no gift, loan, or appropriation 
of money or property shall be authorized by © 
the corporate authorities, supervisors, or trus- — 
tees of any county, township, city, or town, 
or municipal organization of this State, to,or 
in favor of any institution, school association, — 
or object, which is under ecclesiastical or sec- — 
tarian management or control.” . | <a 

Another act provides for taking the census — 
of the State in 1873, to be printed and distri 
uted to the county auditors before the Ist ¢ 
January, 1874. It is to include ‘“‘an enumer- 
ation of the inhabitants, showing the total 
number of males, total number of females, 
number of persons entitled to vote, number of 
militia, number of foreigners not naturalized, 
number of families, number of dwellings, and 
number of acres of improved Jand, and such 
other items*as the Census Board shall deem 
important.” : 

By another act the council of any city or in- 
corporated town is authorized to raise and ap- 
propriate money, not exceeding in amount one 
mill upon the dollar of the assessed value of 
taxable property in any one year, “‘ to procure 
books, maps, charts, periodicals, and other 
publications, for the establishment and_per- 
petual maintenance of a free public library 
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within the limits of such city or incorporated 

town.” Provision is made for acquiring land, 

erecting buildings, adopting rules and regula- 
tions, and doing whatever else is necessary to 
carry out the objects of the act. Such libra- 
ries must be open to the free use of every in- 
habitant of the town in which they are estab- 
lished, “for the general diffusion of intelli- 

ence among all classes of the community.” 

he sixth section of the act is as follows: 

‘‘ Any city or incorporated town of this State 

proposing to accept the benefits of this act, 

shall, before exercising the powers herein con- 
ferred, submit to a vote of the people, at any 
municipal election of such city or incorporated 
‘town, the question ‘Shall- the city’ (or town 
council, as the case may be) ‘accept the benefit 
of an act of the Legislature for the creation and 
maintenance of a free public library? Yes. 

No.’ ” 

A general act was passed authorizing “any 
number of persons not less than five” to “as- 
sociate themselves together and become a cor- 
poration as provided in and by the general in- 
corporation laws of the State of Iowa, for the 
purpose of raising moneys to be loaned among 
the members of such corporation, and to other 
persons, for use in buying lots or houses, or in 
building or repairing houses, or other pur- 
poses.” 

Among the other acts passed was one for 
the establishment of another penitentiary, to 

be located ‘“‘ near the stone-quarries near Ana- 
mimosa; ’”’ one providing for the enlargement of 
the Institution for the Education of the Blind, 
and the change of its name to the “Iowa Col- 
lege for the Blind;” one establishing a board 
of Capitol commissioners, with the Governor at 
its head, to take charge of the erection of the 
State-House at Des Moines, the cost of which 
is limited to $1,500,000; and one constituting 
a visiting committee to ascertain the condition 
and management of insane asylums, and see 
that needed reforms are adopted. 

An effort was made to carry a resolution 
submitting to a vote of the people the propo- 
sition, to strike from the clauses of the consti- 
tution, relating to the right to vote and hold 
office, the word “male.” The resolution 
passed the House by a vote of 58 to 59, but 
was defeated in the Senate, 22 voting in the 
affirmative, 24 in the negative, and 4 being ab- 
sent or not voting. 

The Assembly adjourned on the 23d of April, 
to the third Wednesday of January, 1873. The 
object of the adjourned session was to com- 
plete the revision of the code of laws. 


The first political convention of the year was. 
that of the Republicans, held for the purpose» 


of appointing twenty-two delegates to the 
National Convention of the party. Resolutions 
were adopted, indorsing the Administration of 
President Grant, and instructing the delegates 
to vote for his renomination, and for James F. 
Wilson as a candidate for Vice-President. On 
the 23d of April a mass convention was held 
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at Davenport, to choose delegates to the Lib- 
eral Republican Convention at Cincinnati. 
One hundred and fifty delegates were appoint- 
ed, and resolutions adopted opposing the re- 
nomination of President Grant, and pledging 
support to “any one of the good and able men 
of the party for the first place in the gift of the 
people, nominated upon a platform declaring 
in favor of honesty, economy, amnesty, thor- 
ough, genuine reform, and the one-term prin- 
ciple for the presidency.” 

The Democrats met in convention at Des 
Moines, on the 11th of June, and appointed 
delegates to the National Convention at Balti- 
more. The resolutions favored the indorse- 
ment of the nominations and platform of the 
Liberal Republicans made at Cincinnati. 

The Democrats and Liberal Republicans 
held conventions at Des Moines, on the 1st of 
August, to nominate State officers. No Gov- 
ernor or Lieutenant-Governer was to be nomi- 
nated, and the ticket selected by a conference . 
committee and adopted by both conventions 
was as follows: For Secretary of State, E. A. 
Guilbert; State Treasurer, M. J. Pholfe; Au- 
ditor, J. P. Casserly ; Attorney-General, A. G. 
Case. 

The Republican State Convention met at 
Des Moines, on the 21st of August, and nomi- 
nated Josiah T. Young for Secretary of State, 
William Christy for Treasurer, John Russell 
for Auditor, Aaron Brown for Register of 
State Land-Office, and M. E. Cutts for Attor- 
ney-General. A platform was adopted which 
eulogized the achievements of the Republican 
party, indorsed the platform and candidates of 
the National Convention, and set forth the fol- 
lowing principles : 


That we are in favor of the most rigid economy in 
the administration of the affairs of this State and the 
nation. 

That we are opposed to any legislation, State or 
national, that tends to unjustly discriminate between 
individual interests and the interests of corporations, 
believing that property, whether held by individuals 
or corporations, should bear its equal and just por- 
tion of the public burdens. : 

That we are opposed to all further grants of land 
to railroad or other corporations, and that the public 
domain, which is the common heritage of the people 
of this country, should be sacredly held by the Gov- 
ernment for the use and benefit of actual and bona- 
Jide settlers. 

That we hereby indorse the recommendation of 
President Grant that immigrants be protected by 
national legislation, and that all efforts on the part 
of the government of the State ornation to encourage 
immigration from foreign countries meet ourapproval, 
and we hereby commend the labors of the officers of 
this State in their efforts to encourage and secure 
immigration to the State of Iowa. 


At the election, the total vote given for 
President was 202,762, of which the Grant 
electors received 131,566, and the Greeley 
electors 71,196. The total vote for Secretary 
of State was 206,856, of which Young, Repub- 
lican, received 182,359, and Guilbert, Demo- 
crat, received 74,497. The Legislature con- 
tained a large Republican majority, 
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The revenue of the permanent school fund 
of the State, which was apportioned among 
the several counties on the 4th of March, 
amounted to $161,400.75. The number of 
youth enrolled at the same date was 461,145. 
The State Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb contained 102 inmates on the 
ist of February. The number enrolled during 
the two years preceding was 119, of whom 72 
were males, and 47 females. The number ad- 
mitted during that period was 36. The sup- 
posed causes of their deafness were as follow : 
Congenital, 4; scarlet fever, 7; spotted fever, 
4; brain-fever, 8; measles, mumps, scrofula, 
gatherings in the ears, and “ unspecified sick- 
ness,” each 2; inflammation of the brain, 
small-pox, whooping-cough, diphtheria, sun- 
stroke, medicine, cold, and “ cold in the head,” 
each 1. The institution is open to all deaf- 
mutes of sound mind, free from immorality or 
contagious or offensive diseases, between the 
ages of 10 and 25. A course of instruction 
covers a space of seven years. 

The Home for Soldiers’ Orphans, at Cedar 
Falls, which was organized in 1865, contained, 
in February, 300 children. The total number 
received since its organization was 669. The 
site of the buildings now used comprises forty 
acres of land. One-third of this area is occu- 
pied by the buildings and play-grounds; the 
remainder is laid out in walks and drives. The 
main building is of brick, 46 by 90 feet, three 
stories and basement, with vestibule 7 by 30 
feet, and centre wing 40 by 36 feet. Another 
is the new chapel building erected last year, 
also of brick, which will seat 400 persons. The 
school is graded after the public-school system, 
from the primary to the high-school, and each 
grade is presided over by a well-qualified 
teacher. The first provision for expenses 
made by the State was an allowance of $8} for 
each child, per month, which, in 1868, was 
raised to $10, the present rate. The total 
amount of special appropriations by the State 
for improvements, outside of the children’s ex- 
penses, is $41,900, up to this time. 

Forty-seven life insurance companies sent 
their annual statements to the Auditor in the 
spring, seven of which failed to report the 
amount of premiums and losses. The forty 
companies reporting in full received $847,925.- 
85 in premiums. The number of policies is- 
sued during the year was 4,318. The whole 
number of policy-holders in the State is esti- 
mated at 40,000. The amount paid in losses 
by the forty companies reporting was $186,- 
291.81. The estimated amount received for 
policies by the non-reporting companies was 
$100,000, and the losses, $40,000. 

According to the census of 1870, the State 
contained 9,396,467 acres of improved land, 
2,524,796 of woodland, and 8,620,533 of other 
unimproved land. The cash value of farms 
was $392,662,441 ; of farming implements and 
machinery, $20,509,582 ; total amount of wages 
paid during the year, including value of board, 
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$9,377,878; total (estimated) value of all 
farm productions, including betterments and 
additions to stock, $114,386,441; orchard- 
products, $1,075,169; products of market-gar- 
dens, $244,963; forest-products, $1,200,468; 
value of home manufactures, $521,404; value 
of animals slaughtered or sold for slaughter, | 
$25,781,223; of all live-stock, $82,987,133. 
There were 433,642 horses, 25,485 mules and 
asses, 869,800 milch-cows, 614,366 other cattle, 
855,493 sheep, and 1,353,908 swine. ‘ 
The chief productions were 28,708,312 bus - 
els of spring and 727,880 of winter wheat, 505,- 
807 of rye, 68,935,065 of Indian-corn, 21,005,- 
142 of oats, 1,960,779 of barley, 109,482 of 
buckwheat, 71,792 pounds of tobacco, 2,967,- 
043 of wool, 42,313 bushels of peas and beans 
5,914,620 bushels of Irish and 34,292 of sweet 
potatoes, 87,518 gallons of wine, 27,512,179 
pounds of butter, 1,087,741 pounds of cheese, 
688,800 gallons of milk sold, 1,777,339 ‘oni 
of hay, 2,475 bushels of clover-seed, 53,432 
bushels of grass-seed, 171,113 pounds of hops, 
695,518 of flax, 88,621 bushels of flax-seed, 
146,490 pounds of maple-sugar, 1,218,685 gal- 
lons of sorghum, and 9,315 of maple, molas- 
ses, 853,213 pounds of honey, and 2,225 of 
wax. The total number of manufacturing es- 
tablishments was 6,566, having 899 steam-en- 
gines, of 25,298 horse-power, and 726 water- — 
wheels, of 14,249 horse-power, and employing 
25,032 hands, of whom 23,395 were males — 
above 16 years of age, 951 females above 15, 
and 686 youths. The invested capital 
amounted to $22,420,183; wages paid during 
the year, $6,893,292 ; value of materials, $27,- 
682,096; products, $46,534,822. i 
There were 233 newspapers and periodicals, 
having an aggregate circulation of 219,090, and 
issuing 16,403,880 copies annually. There 
were 22 daily, with a circulation of 19,800; 
3 tri-weekly, circulation 1,650; 1 semi-weekly, 
circulation 1,000 ; 196 weekly, circulation 187,- 
840; 8 semi-monthly, circulation, 3,400; 5 
monthly, circulation 3,950; 2 bi-monthly, cir- 
culation 750; 1 quarterly, circulation 700. 
The total number of libraries was 3,540, con- 
taining 673,000 volumes. Of these, 2,387, with — 
295,749 volumes, were private, and 1,153, with 


877,851 volumes, were other than private, in~ 
ae 


cluding 18 circulating libraries, with 20,36 


The number of religious organizations of all — 
denominations was 2,763, having 1,446 edifices, — 
with 431,709 sittings, and property valued at — 


$5,730,352. The leading denominations are 
given as follows: a 
DENOMINATIONS, Organizations. Sittings. 
BApUsh fsann bios cossysen ecetes 352 50,690 
CUTIAMM nash pcrerseceses cee 113 15,750 
Congregational..............4. 187 83.925 
Friends sic. Ah 2a sa &2 17.005 ‘ 
Methodistits 45 tiie tna. dlicbads $82 142,655 
Presbyterian .,...........0006 875 64.690 
Roman Catholic...........+-+. 216 57,260 
United Brethren in Christ..... 188 0,445 
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IRON MANUFACTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


TRON MANUFACTURE IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES. In a paper read before the 
Tron and Steel Institute, by Mr. T. Guilford 
Smith, of Philadelphia, a brief sketch of the 
iron manufacture in the United States is given. 
The following interesting particulars form a 
portion of it : 


The necessities of the colonies in North America, 
at a very early date, compelled the inhabitants to 
begin the manufacture of iron. We accordingly find 
historical notices of furnaces whose very place is now 
forgotten, as well as the more enduring ruins of the 
stone stacks then in vogue. ‘The fuel used at that 
time was, of course, charcoal, and the furnace was 
always located near to some iron deposit, wood for 
the charcoal being abundant everywhere. 

But, as the forests were gradually cut down, and 
charcoal became dear in the older settlements, the 
make of iron decreased, and the furnace itself was 
finally abandoned for a new one built in the vicinity 
of fresh woodlands. So the march of settlements 
has gradually thrust the manufacture of charcoal-iron 
into the backwoods. Charcoal furnaces are now onl 
to be found in the extreme Northwest, as in Michi- 
gan; or in the South and Southwest, as in Alabama, 
and Tennessee, where great local deposits of iron-ore 
exist. 

The destruction of timber in America, which has 
been going on steadily ever since the first settlers 
Rrndied: is at last attracting public notice, and it is 
hoped that, before long, a system of inspection will 
be instituted in the’several States, by which the cut- 


_ ting of trees will be limited by statute, and the bal- 


ance restored by planting each year some approxi- 
mation, at least, to the number cut down. It may 
not be out of place to say here that California has 
created the office of State Forester, and made an ap- 
pointment to fill it. 

As long as charcoal-iron maintains its supremacy 


-in the market for various purposes, the question of 
~wood-supply is not without interest to iron-men, but 


its chief aid would be, of course, to supply the de- 
mand for timber of all kinds which has already risen 
in value at a rate but little dreamed of a few years 


_ ago. But the importance of this subject to iron-men 


in America was much lessened in 1837, when our 


first experiments in smelting iron with raw anthra- 


cite coal were successful at Mauch Chunk, in the 
Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania. David Thomas, of 
Catasauqua, was the first to make this application in 
the United States. From the discovery in 1837, we 
now have, in this Lehigh region alone, 38 furnaces, 
turning out 378,000 tons of iron, while three new 
furnaces are building, of a total estimated capacity of 
27,000 tons additional, and the total production in the 
country reached nearly 2,000,000 tons in 1870. 

Up to 1840 but little iron had been made except 
With charcoal, the immense deposits of bituminous 
coal, with which coke is now made for iron-smelting, 
were as yet too far from markets, except in a small 
way perhaps, at Pittsburg, or in Virginia, or Mary- 

a 


nd. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, the first home of the iron- 
trade, is drained by the Lehigh and Schuylkill Rivers, 


so far as the eoal-felds are concerned, both of which 


flow into the Delaware. The Susquehanna, a little 
further to the west, but still flowing into the Atlan- 
tic, was the next home of the iron industry; next, 
the Juniata Valley; but it was not until the Alle- 
ghany Mountains were crossed that the manufacture 
of iron may have said to have fairly “ gone West.” 
Pittsburg, “‘ where manufactured iron and steel 
are more largely produced than in any other point in 
the United States,’’ became the next seat of iron- 
manufacture. At Pittsburg, the manufacture of steel 
obtained its first permanent *‘ lodgment”? in the Uni- 
ted States. To-day, the skill and enterprise of her 
people are engaged in establishing the manufacture 
of phosphor-bronze, the new metallic alloy, which 
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seems likely to rival steel in many of its uses. The 
manufacture of iron ‘‘ stopped to breathe’’ some time 
at Pittsburg. Before reaching there, coke had been 
substituted for anthracite coal as a fuel, and coke 
continues to be the principal fuel used at Pittsburg 
still. But not far from there, in Clarion County, 
Pennsylvania, and at Youngstown and Zanesville 
Ohio, still farther west, they discovered a coal, callec 
block-coal, which they could use in the raw state in 
their blast-furnaces, and make an iron of superior 
quality. This gave a new impetus to what may be 
now called ‘‘ Western iron manufacture.’’ Thus far, 
at all the various halting-places of the iron-trade 
local ores had been used mainly, but the time had 
now arrived when the trade demanded the purest 
iron-ores available, and were prepared to pay for 
their transport from a distance, hoping to be remu- 
nerated in the end by the superiority of the product 
obtained, which the use of the raw block-coal with 
them was proved to secure. 

Let us pause here for a moment to examine what 
this new fuel (block-coal) is, and what are its pecu- 
liarities, for this coal is found to exist not only in 
this isolated district comparatively, but in a larger 
field in the State of Indiana, where its use is giving 

eculiar value to the iron made with it for making 

essemer steel. 

Dr. Foster, of Chicago, says, in a pamphlet on 
‘** Mineral Wealth and Railroad Development,” that 
** the term ‘ block,’ as descriptive of a peculiar class 
of coals, came in an unscientific way to the geological 
vocabulary, but it has now become so firmly rooted 
that it must hereafter be recognized as legitimate. 
The physical characters of this class of coals are 
these: there are two systems of joints traversing 
the seam perpendicularly, which cut the mass into 
quadrangular blocks, 2 feet or 3 feet long, and 1 foot 
or more broad, and the miner, availing himself of 
these natural divisions, after having undermined the 
base, is able to pry out the blocks without resort to 
gunpowder. He can easily take down three tons a 
day. The sides of the block are smooth, of a dull- 
bluish color, and are often stained white with fire- 
clay ; but, if cleft longitudinally, there is seen a mass 
of mineral charcoal, so slightly cemented by bitu- 
men, that it readily cracks ou handling. This coal, 
when thrown upon a fire, at once ignites with a crack- 
ling sound, and burns with a bright-yellow flame. 
It is non-coking, or, in other words, does not run 
together, thus affording free air-passages. It is so 
free from sulphur, that it leaves behind a white or 


. gray flocculent ash, and, subjected to the strongest 


rafts, it gives no clinker. From careful assays, it 
is ascertained that this class of coals gives from 57 to 
62 per cent. of fixedcarbon. These block-coals, when 
tested in a blast-furnace, have all the qualities of 
charcoal as a reducing agent. Two anda half tons 
are required to make a ton of iron. It is a significant 
fact that the puddled iron made at Indianapolis from 
block-coal pig is employed at Pittsburg in forging 
gun-barrels,”’ 

From the above description of Dr. Foster, the im- 
portance of this discovery to the Western manufac- 
ture of iron is not easy to be over-estimated. Vers 
this fuel, and some Lake Superior magnetic wit 
some local ores, soon brought the furnaces at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, into notice. The demand for the Lake 
Superior, or iron-ores as celebrated for their purity, 
began to increase soon after the discovery of this 
block-coal. With a view of forming an economi- 
eal junction of block-coal and Lake Superior iron- 
ore, the iron-trade took another step farther west, 
and located itself at Cleveland, on Lake Erie. 

‘*The census of 1860 gave a total of 76 blast-fur- 
naces located in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois 
Wisconsin, and Kentucky, and 24 rail-bar, sheet, and 
boiler-plate mills, with:a capital of $5,370,000, em- 
ploying 2,804 hands, at a cost of $1,094,160, and pro- 
ducing 85,723 tons, of which 40,000 were rails. In 
1870, three works alone in these States have invested 
more than the capital of 1860, employ 2,800 hands, 
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at a cost of $1,556,000 in wages, and produce 100,000 
tons of rails, 90,000 tons of pig, and 10,000 tons of 
bar and plate iron.’’ } ‘ 

The following figures of the production of iron-ore 
and pig-iron, from the Lake Superior district, speak 
for themselves: ‘‘ In 1856, 7,000 tons of ore, no make 
of iron; value of the ore, $28,000. In 1860, 116,908 
tons ore, 5,600 tons pig-iron ; value of both, $736,496. 
In 1870, 856,471 tons of ore, 49,298 tons pig-iron ; 


value of the ore and iron, $6,300,170. Or, since 1866,. 


the value of the total output of ore and iron is, $29,- 
069,883. In 1870, the product was from sixteen mines, 
and finds a market in all parts of the country. The 
largest portion of the ore is sent to Cleveland, Ohio, 
whence it is reshipped to the coal-fields of the Ma- 
honing and Chenango Valleys by railroad. About 
100 furnaces in Ohio and Pennsylvania use Lake 
Superior ore, while nearly all the charcoal-furnaces 
in the Northwest are supplied with it.” 

From Cleveland, following the progress of the pig- 
iron manufacture, we find no important cities depend- 
ent on this branch of business for their growth until 
we reach St. Louis. Neither Cincinnati nor Louisville 
has as yet become prominent as a manufacturing 
city, although it is likely both may do so before long, 
when the railroads now building are completed. 

The gap from Cleveland, Ohio, and St. Louis, 
Missouri, is almost destitute of iron-works, except 
those built and building on the newly-discovered 
block-coal of Indiana, and mainly within that State. 

At Terre Haute, one blast-furnace and a rail-mill 
are in successful operation. These all have taken 
their rise since 1860, many as late as 1867. 

This coal-field is destined to supply St. Louis from 
the foundation of works within itself. At St. Louis, 
blast-furnaces have been erected on the most exten- 
sive scale, and more are building; one of the finest 
rolling-mills in America has been erected there, and, 
from the splendid situation of the city, she is des- 
tined to take a most important part in the iron-manu- 
facture of the United States, 

Over fifteen furnaces are in blast there, and several 
rolling-mills. Its proximity to the Indiana coal-tield, 
and to the celebrated Iron Mountain, of Missouri, 
makes it a cheap as well as convenient point of manu- 
facture. In 1868, 105,000 tons of ore were taken out 
from Iron Mountain; in 1869, 195,000 tons; in 1870 
816,000 tons, and last year it was confidently expected 
to reach, if not exceed, 500,000 tons. 

The manufacture of Bessemer steel has in like 
manner followed the same path as that trodden by 
the iron-manufacture in its westward career—the 
first works, on the Hudson, at Troy, New York, then 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in the valley of the 
Susquehanna, then at Lewistown, Pennsylvania, in 
the valley of the Juniata, at Cambria County, Johns- 


town, Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 


Cleveland, Ohio, Wyandotte, Michigan, Joliet, Ili- 
nois, and at Chicago, and finally, at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

_ The iron interest follows close upon the tide of 
immigration. The charges for transportation for 
such long distances encourage the building of fur- 
naces and rolling-mills at the earliest practicable 
moment. Their erection marks very accurately the 
years in which wealth has been accumulated. 

The total mileage of the railroads of the United 
States amounts to over 60,000 miles, and has in- 
creased in the last decade at the rate of 10 per cent. 
To supply this demand for rails, and to keep up the 
renewals of these roads, and to furnish other demands 
for iron, now keep ‘700 blast-furnaces, and 800 
rolling-mills at work, which employ 140,000 men 
directly in the business,”’ In addition, we are in- 
debted to foreign countries for 511,059 tons of rails, 
to say nothing of the vast amount of imports of other 
forms of iron and steel manufacture, amounting to 
$26,088 tons. 


ITALY, a kingdom in Southern Europe. 
King, Victor Emmanuel, born March 14, 1820; 
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5 | 
succeeded his father as King of Sardinia, on | 
March 23, 1849; assumed the title of King Otte 
Italy, on March 17, 1861. Heir-apparent to 
the throne, Prince Humbert, born March 14, 
1844; married April 22, 1868, to Princess 
Marguerita of Savoy, daughter of the 
Duke of Genoa, brother of King Victor 
manuel; their son, Victor Emmanuel, Prince 
of Naples, was born at Naples, November 11, 
1869. The ministry, in October, 1871, was 
composed as follows: I. Lanza, President an¢ 
Minister of the Interior; E. Visconti-Venosta 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; I. de Falco, Min 
ister of Justice and of Public Worship; Lien- 
tenant-General Ricotti Magnani, Minister of 
War; Q. Sella, Minister of Finances; Rear- 
Admiral A. Riboty, Minister of Marine; I. De- 
vincenzi, Minister of Public Works; E. Oa 
gnola, Minister of Commerce and Agriculture 
During the period from 1870 to 1872, the 
expenditures and receipts of the kingdom were 
as follows (value in lire; 1 lire =19 cents): — 


1870. 1871. 1872, 

: at 
Expenditures ...... 1,111 ,652,814]1,558,042,949]1,560,377,072 
Receipts........... 950,506,162|1,397,080,390| 1,287,352, 500 ) 


The rentes and interests on the 
are 403,738,462 lire. : 

According to the report of the inspector of — 
military levies for the kingdom of Italy, Gen- 
eral Federico Torre, the Italian Army num- 
bered, on September 80, 1871, 586,039 men, 
including officers and the men of the conn } 
category of the classes of 1846, 1847, 1848, 
and 1849, not yet incorporated. Under arms — 
there were 182,531, and on unlimited leave — 
353,508. Deducting the officers and the non- 
incorporated categories, the non-commissioned — 
officers and men at the above date were 333,555, 
which may be considered the real strength fit _ 
for immediate service. About 170,000 we J] | 
under arms, and the rest on leave. The whole 
number comprised 17,787 non-commissioned 
officers, 42,900 corporals, and 272,868 privates. __ 
The infantry of the line numbered 198,830; — 
the bersaglieri, or specially-trained light in- 
fantry, organized in battalions like the French — 
chasseurs-d-pied, 27,527; cavalry, 21,995; a 
tillery, 41,029; engineers, 2,774; royal car- 
bineers or gendarmes, 19,500; officers on ac- 
tive service, 12,551; on half-pay, or in reserve, 
1,519, In the conscription list for military — 
service of men born in 1849, 271,846 names ~ 
were inscribed. More than 25,000 of these — 
were cancelled for various reasons, and 69,000 — 
were struck off on account of infirmity, accel 
formity, or insufficient stature. When the — 
conscription was over, there were found to be ~ 
more than 10,000 refractory recruits, the — 
greater number belonging to the provinces. of 
Genoa, Naples, Catania, Palermo, Messina, _ 
and Como. Finally, the effective force yield d a 
by that conscription was, in the first category, — 
36,691, and in the second 47,696—together, =| 
84,387 men of 21 years of age, selected out of 
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270,000 as the most able-bodied and apt for 
military service. Out of these 84,387, only 
99,541 could read and write, and 3,897 could 
read; 51,194 were what the Italians call inal- 
Fubeti (illiterate), that is, more than 60 per 
cent. of the whole. The soldiers get some 
education during their time of service, but the 
great desideratum, as General Torre points 
out, is that they should be educated, at least as 
far as reading and writing go, before they 
enter the ranks, and it is to be hoped that this 
will soon be the case. The last conscription 
shows some slight improvement on previous 
ones. The returns of the marriages contracted 
in Italy in 1869 show a frightful state of igno- 
rance. Out of about 205,000 men who mar- 
ried in that year, 125,000 could not sign their 
names to the register! 

The imports and exports from 1869 to 1871 
were as follows (in lire) : 


Veisels, | Tons. |Vessels.}. Tons. 


Sailing-Vessels, Italian ...| 8,289 | 836,631) 1,433 | 108,539 
eee Moreien, | 8488 | 571.124] 1.263 | 238492 


Steamers, Italian........ .| 1,758 | 888,732) 13 5,445 

the Foreign........ 8,098 |1,611,077) 73 | 27,623 

Motels, ots a ce 16,633 3,407,564) 2,782 | 380,029 
COASTING-VESSELS. 4 


Sailing-Vessels, Italian .. . 61,945) 1,899,257 25,107| 867,821 
Ts “se 9 486 192 2’ 


Foreign..| 114 x ¢ 38,027 

Steamers, Italian.........|10,612/2,792,373| 627) 71,738 
ng oreign...... «+| , 697) 238,826 15} 5,731 
OAR J. caseS 3243 73,368 |4,939,943/ 25,941) 983,317 


90,001 (8,347,506 28,723. 1,363,346 


The area of Italy is 112,622 square miles. 
A new census of the population was taken 
in1871. The following table exhibits the pop- 
ulation of the large divisions and of each 
province in 1871 and 1861: 


DIVISIONS OF ITALY.| 1871. | 1861. | Increase, | °f 
Piedmont........... 2,898,208 | 2,764,263 | 133,945] 0.48 
PASUTIA NS TRS Le, 843,38 771,473 | 71, 0.93 
Lombardy........... 8,455,471 | 3,261,000 | 194,471! 0.59 
Wenge es ees: 2,642,458 | 2,340,280 | 302,178} 1.28 
Gabi hil. ESE 2,118,244 | 2,005,884 | 107:410! 0.53 
MOI DIA. cassis cass celts « 549, 518,019 | 86.814) 0.72 
The Marches........ 915.4 883,073 | 32,570] 0.36 
MSCHI So ioe de et 2,142,127 | 1,967,067 . 0.89 
Latium. ws base sisen es 36,291 750.415 | 85,876) 1.14 
Abruzzi and Molise.| 1,282,608 | 1,212,885 69,773) 0.58 
Cam DANIB.....,.200- 2,753, 2,625,830 | 127,524! 0.48 
101) 2 EE ee 1,420,867 | 1,315,269 | 105,598! 0.80 
Basilicata........... 509,202} 492,959 | 16,243) 0.33 
Calabria Bsusn ven aks tats 1,206,104 | 1,140,396 0.58 
Sicily RE SISES ales eee 2,584,116 |. 2.392.414 | 191,702! 0.80 
Sardinia............. 636,356 064 . 0.88 
TOA eke 26,789,008 |25,024,191 |1,764,817|) 0.70 


YEARS. Imports. Exports. 

Bae eco ccs p aces Rape ee 936,500,000 | 791,600,000 
Se any 895,700,000 | 756,300,000 
MELTS. SE). 0:45) 97. ed 963,700,000 |1,085,500,000 

The movement of shipping in 1870 was as" 
follows: 

LOADED. IN BALLAST. 
VESSELS. 
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PROVINCES OF ITALY. | 1871. | 1861. | Increase, |P1°H of 
Alessandria............. 683,361| 645, 87,754 | 0.58 
PUCOUB one o's cin ve besiveie ne 262,369) 254,849 »520 | 0.29 
Aquila (Abruzzo Ult. IL.) 332,782) 309,451) 23,331 | 0.76 
5 RAT A IL As 24,645| 219,559| 15,086 | 0.69 
Ascoli Piceno............ 196,030) 6, 0.85 
Avellino(Principato Ult.)| 875,895! 355,621) 20,274 | 0.54 
Bari (Terra di Bari)..... 554,402) 50,138 | 0.90 
WEG 0's) y's eiae'e ole vale 175,370) 167,229) 8,141 | 0.48 
Benevento ....... 6.06.08 .012} 220,506) 11,506 | 0.51 
RSP eEEIELN stirs cn 9 by t.hn an the 5 847,235) 20,917 | 0.60 
POIs etek ois a dasa 5 5s 439,252 452) 31,780 | 0.77 
DECRG Ee. Sain oon «388 at 750) 434,219) 16,531 | 0.38 
Cagliari................. 392,981| 372/097 0.56 
Caltanissetta............ 0,066) 223,178} 6,888 | 0.30 
Campo Basso (Molise)...| 363,843) 846,007) 17,836 | 0.51 
Caserta(Terra di Lavoro)| 695,754) 653,464) 42,290 | 0.65 
Cataniat ss 7 iiss cnae v0 sacs 95,420) 450,460) 44,960 | 1.00 
Catanzaro (Calabria Ult. 
Rye weat tasers tense cet 412,226] 384,159) 28,067 | 0.73 
Chieti (Abruzzo Cit.)....) 340,299] 327,316) 12/983 | 0.40 
OMS ds CONG ee nee 477,642) 457,434) 20,208 | 0.44 
Cozenza (Calabria Cit.)..| 440,272) 481,691) 8,581 | 0.20 
*- CYOMONG sss 6s ews geen 2095} 285,148) 15,447 | 0.54 
COM COE. 1 5 cinla i4:b oid Sele! aol 616,817) 597,279} 19,538 | 0.33 
FGrrarsi, cyso<4 0s sick staede * 199,158} 17,3887 | 0.87 
TRIGRCUCE a a5 os: n0:4 ace ee 66,434| 696,214) 70,220 | 1.00 
ona (Capitanata)..... 822,755] 812, 9,870 | 0.31 
Bork, 0)238) 20a ik es i ¥ 9,627 | 0.42 
ODORS Lie'Se side oS ee Ate 716,284) 670,143) 66,141 | 1.01 
Gingenth, «. ies. ot ad ois «| 289,018) 263,880) 25,138 | 0.95 
Grosseto.,. .... 2.5 ceten sae 07,457| 160,626} 6,831 | 0.67 
Lecce (Terra @’Otranto).| 498,572) 447, 45,590 | 1.01 
’ Livorno (Leghorn)...... 118,851} 116,811} 2, 0.17 
MCCR SS ons cette tees i 256,1 24,238 | 0.95 
Macerata .5..3.5 ae tees +| 236,994 6 7,368 | 0.32 
MARIRE:. i605 ssitaces eae 288,492] 262,819] 26,123 | 1.00 
MaRS) 5 acts cess dnics tates 161,944} 140,733} 21,211 | 1.50 
MessIN8. i. «aig sis de cbs 649) 395,189) 25,510 | 0.64 
WEEN 05h odd slo arta hae 1,009,794) . 948,320) 61,474 | 0.64 
MODODS  oc05kc5s2 0s 0quee 833} 260,591) 12, 0.47 
Naplesiele csi ieee 907,954! 867,983] 39.971 | 0.84 
Novarars3 7332.60 Sik 624,969] 579,385) 45,584 | 0.78 
PAGUH, Sicscaics nPubie cassie .800| 304,762) 59,593 | 1.95 
PalerMoOi x's ded feud id oe 617,660] 585,163) 82.497 | 0.55 
PArms.;;, vise dceleid cnindeig bs 264, 256, 8,480 | 0.33 
Pavia...... pie al aide in = Seley 448,357) 419,785) 28,572 | 0.68 
PONG ihc ste tces sess ches 549,833] 518,019) 36,814 | 0.71 
Pesaro and Urbino (Um- 
bria}l saat aes: 213,072| 202,568) 10,504 | 0.51 
Placenzasse sede ewes 5, 218,569) 7,206 | 0.33 
BEd oe Wed mieide cts hie aee de 265,959) 243, 22,931 | 0.94 
Porto Maurizio,......... 127,042). 121,330) 5,712'| 0.47 
Potenza (Basilicata)..... 509, 492,959} 16,243 | 0.32 
OAVEIIR oe ds's st wret ees 219,625) 209,518) 10,107 | 0.48 
Reggio (Calabria Ult. L.). 7 $24,546) 29, 0.89 
Reggio (Emilia)......... 240,635 ,054| 10,581 | 0.45 
ONE ae se SRG age ede oe 836,291) 750,415) 85,876 | 1.14 
Bovigoiwie. 55h Fre be @ 0a} 1200 180,647) 20, 1.12 
Salerno (Principato Cit.)) 541,739) 528, 13,483 | 0.25 
BASBATE. oo. 0. cors 10 “See 3,375) 215,967| 27,408 | 1.26 
IOUS Fea rtes eves ese i 193,935) 12,503 | 0.64 
Sirdeusad este cee HR 294,915] 259,613) 35,302 | 1.35 
HoOnGridsis 6569s aledetee ne 111,239} 106, 5; 0.49 
Teramo (Abruzzo Ult. I.) : 230,061} 15,623 | 0.67 
OMWO i. wciaaceaeer ete 973,061} 941,992) 31,069 | 0.33 
PADD I or. aos ad maid vie ,388| 214,981) 21,407 | 0.99 
TOV ERG es 6.5 6-45.82 5 saineeains 852,528) 308,483 S| 1.42 
WIGIBG ss Lach ates un reed 481,786 4 41,234 | 0.93 
Wenerians. 6b. Ns dees 337.261| 294,450 . 1.45 
WORGRAY GL. wc dewioe) asfatcs 867,426! 316,493 $ 1.68 
Wien zaciw ss. ies eee 862,897| 327.674) 35,223 | 1.07 


The following towns, according to the cen- 
sus of 1871, had a population of upward of 


80,000 : 
Towns. Population. | Towns. . Population. 
INHOICA ows coc te as 448,743 | Catania............. 84,397 
Momesy: FO, 244,484) Ferrara............. 72,447 
Palermo: 49463. 28 5% 219,398 | Lucca ....3......... . 
ROTA wo s'e 8%-- nig zd bies 207, MOvOna RF 67,080 
{ PER ATD oon ecpte Oa sole 199,009 | Padua.............. 66,107 
Corpi Santi....... 62,976 | Ravenna........... 58,904 
Florence.........+.. 167.093 | Alessandria......... 57,079 
SRCMOM Sec ces Ge es 130,269 | Modena............- .690 
La ee 128,901 | Reggio (Emilia). .. 50,657 
NOPD E SS Spey cle bbe 115,957 ING 25 6 co SG sng nial 24. 
IGS Be... soc ss <ops 111,854 | Pisa... ¢ci2censeses 50,341 
Leghorn:.. oy... 7,096 | Perugia...........+. 49,503 
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Towns. Population. | Towns. Population. 
WNOFPl.sccscce ee 49,013:|) Actteale: 37. ads. caes 85,787 
oes a ae 45,741 | Reggio (Culabria)... 35,235 
PORTAGE: 5 hick s,c ee 2 45,509 | Piacenza........... ,985 
PRO. db a ssisins «see 89,594 | Marsala............. 84,202 
AFOZZ Ose 5 a12's seins, ¢ OOF |) MGTIAL, SAU ss 05 oe 84,034 
Brescia... ..5.2) oes 38,906 | Rimini 33,886 
GIs salah -eieio'n state 88,480 | Trapani............. 83,6384 
MOSC1G 55 .s~ < senee 88,188 | Modena............ 33,169 
Vicenza .:..ss.sese 87,686 | Cagliari............ 82,83: 
Bergamo.......+.0. 87,863 | Sassari............. 32,67 
PACNLA....5 450s a0dine EOE | PAREN a o's'5:b:e's wo mpe,0/3. (00,0 31,033 
CEBENBI 0s tie swebale 85,870 | Cremona............ 30,919 


The navy, on January 1, 1872, consisted of 
21 iron-clad steamers, carrying 201 guns; 18 
screw-steamers, with 338 guns; and 19 side- 
wheel steamers, with 90 guns. The naval offi- 
cers were: 1 admiral, 1 vice-admiral, 10 rear- 
admirals, 88 captains of ships-of-the-line, 50 
captains of frigates. 

_ The merchant navy consisted, on December 
31, 1870, of 18,822 vessels, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 1,018,038, among which there were 
118 steamers of 32,100 tons. 

The aggregate length of railroads in oper- 
ation was, at the close of the year 1871, 
6,425 kilometres (1 kilometre=0.62 mile) ; 
the length of telegraph-lines, on January 1, 
1871, 16,930 kilometres; the length of tele- 
graph- wires, 49,946 miles. Receipts from rail- 
roads, 100,060,000 lire; from telegraphs, 4,816,- 
689 lire; number of telegraph-offices, 1,237; 
of post-offices, 2,504; number of letters for- 
warded through the post-office, 87,600,000; 
of printed articles, 73,900,000. 

The relations of the Italian Government 
with the Pope remained throughout the year 
unchanged. It repeatedly expressed a wish 
to come to an understanding, on the basis of 
the “legal guarantees” law of 1871, and the 
Pope steadfastly refused to recognize in any 
way whatever the overthrow of his temporal 
power. On January Ist, the King sent a spe- 
cial ambassador to the Vatican to tender his 
Majesty’s congratulations to the Holy Father. 
The ambassador was met by Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, who informed him that his Holiness was 
indisposed and unable to receive visits. The 
Pope, in an address to a great number of 
Roman citizens, who called on him on March 
10th, declared that it was impossible for two 
authorities to exist simultaneously at Rome, 
and to work together harmoniously. Similar 
addresses were, in the course of the year, 
made to many other deputations. On April 
19th, Signor Ferrari asked, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, whether the ministry intended to 
present diplomatic documents relative to the 
relations with foreign powers. He also asked 
what had been the state of Italy’s relations 
with the powers since the arrival of the Goy- 
ernment at Rome, and in what relation she 
stood to the Vatican. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Signor Vis- 
conti-Venosta, said he had no intention of pub- 
lishing diplomatic correspondence concerning 
Roman affairs. He added: “The Italian Goy- 
ernment has wished to prove, not by dispatches, 
but by facts and experience, that the great re- 
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, usurpations, and he requests Antonelli to pro- 


ligious institution of the papacy is respected 
in all its spiritual functions. There have not _ 
been any negotiations or exchange of docu- _ 
ments. The Catholic Governments have mani- 
fested to us to the full extent their solicitude 
for the Pontiff and religious interests, but they _ 
have, at the same time, evinced their desire to 
maintain cordial relations with Italy upon the — 
only possible basis, which is that of accom- — 
plished facts. All the powers give us prodi | 
of a moderation which serves to facilitate the 
policy of peace, to which the Government per- — 
sists in devoting all its efforts.” 4 
On June 19th the Pope addressed a letter 
to Cardinal Antonelli, deploring the threatened — 
enforcement of the law suppressing convents — 
in Italy, as a violation of international law. — 
He says that the constant encroachments on 
the rights of the Church, by the Government 
of Italy, violate morality and justice. Only 
a regard for the highest interests prevents, the — 
head of the Church from leaving Rome. The 
conflict between the Holy See and the Italian — 
Government is inevitable, and reconciliation is 
impossible. The Pope cannot submit to such — 


test against them to the foreign powers. On 
November 16th the Government sent a parch- 
ment security for the annual sum allowed to 
his Holiness in accordance with the legal guar- — 
antees voted by the Italian Government off 
the book of the public debt of Italy. This 
security was accompanied by a letter from 
Signor Sella. Cardinal Antonelli replied that 
the Pope could not receive the sum offered, 
which was the application of one article of a 
law not accepted by the Holy See. In the 
Consistory, held on December 28d, the Pope — 
delivered an allocution, in the course of which - 
he severely censured the persecution of the 
Church by the Italian Government. The pur-— 
pose to destroy her was shown in the acts of — 
the Italian Government, which compelled the 
clergy to serve in the army, and imposed 
heavy taxes on church property. Hesolemnly 
protested against the bill then pending in the 
Italian Parliament for the suppression of re-— 
ligious corporations, and declared that title to 
property acquired by this means would benull — 
and void. He repeated his censures of those 
who encroached on the rights of the Church. — 

The session of Parliament, which had been 
opened on November 27, 1871, was provogaa ‘ 
on July 5, 1872. The Parliament did little or 
nothing while awaiting the labors of a com 
mittee appointed to examine the financial so- 
lution proposed by Minister Sella, There Me! Bt: 
much important work which the body coul 
have performed, but the great money question 
to such extent absorbed the general interes6 
that the members preferred to indulge in re- 

eated adjournments. On March 2d Signor — 
Minghetti (ex-Premier) presented to the Cham- 
ber the report of the committee. 


Pa 


The follow- — 


ing are the principal conclusions of the report: 
The committee accepts the proposal to issue 


Sl 
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notes to the amount of 300,000,000 lire in five 


years, on condition that the Chamber shall de-. 


termine each year the portion of this amount 
that isto beissued. The committee agrees that 
the proceeds of the sale of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty bonds shall be paid into the treasury for the 
next five years. It postpones for a later period 
the consideration of the manner in which the 
duties of the treasury are to be performed. It 
assents to the voluntary conversion of the na- 
tional loan into consolidated stock, at the rate 
of 5.40, and for that portion of the loan which 
is not exchangeable by the holders. It ac- 
cepts the contract with the bank with this 
modification, namely, that the profit and loss 
shall be equally divided. It agrees to the 
proposal for doubling the capital of the bank 
without increasing its paper circulation. It 
approves the increase of the tax on petroleum, 
and partially also the tax on coffee. It rejects 
the tax on tissues as proposed, and approves 
the other secondary administrative proposi- 
tions. The report also stated that Signor Sella, 
the Minister of Finance, agreed to the com- 
mittee’s conclusions, excepting the postpone- 
ment of the question respecting the service of 
the treasury. Signor Sella, on March 18th, 
defended the proposals which he had brought 
forward. He agreed to postpone the question 
of taxing textile fabrics, and, after demonstrat- 
ing the utility of confiding the service of the 
treasury to the bank, he announced his readi- 
ness nevertheless to accept also the postpone- 
He said an equilibrium 
had, in consequence of political events, not 
been attained. He defended the increase in 
the circulation of bank-notes and the other 
proposals of his budget, entering into various 
calculations in support of his views. He also 
defended the conversion of the loan. The 
minister added that he especially trusted to the 
Right and Right Centre to support him. He 
contested the accuracy of Signor Rattazzi’s as- 
sertion that the ministry had not got to Rome 
entirely by moral means, and in conclusion he 
called upon the Chamber to declare whether 


the Government did or did not possess its con- 


fidence. Signor Rattazzi, in making a personal 
explanation, defended his conduct at the period 
of Mentana. He said the policy he pursued 
was daring and perilous, but was necessary to 
avoid still greater dangers. On March 23d 
the Chamber adopted the whole of the finan- 
cial projects of the Government by 208 votes 
against 160; on April 18th they passed the 
Senate by 72 votes against 2. The proposi- 
tions of the Government for putting a stop to 
smuggling, suppressing the free port of Civita 
Vecchia from the Ist of January, 1874, and 
converting the free port of Genoa in three 
years into a general harbor, were also adopted. 

In May the Minister of Public Instruction, 
Signor Correnti, tendered his resignation be- 
cause his colleagues decided to withdraw a bill 
he drew up some two years previously, regu- 
lating the salaries, etc., of teachers in second- 
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ary schools, etc. In conformity with the 
policy adopted by the Italian Government 
since its arrival in Rome, and which has 
been applauded by the majority, the minis- 
try resolved to withdraw the bill. Signor 
Correnti, egged on by the Left, to which he 
formerly belonged, urged his measure. Ap- 
plauded by the opposition press, and cheered 
on by the bitterest opponents of the party 
from which his colleagues proceed, he would 
not give way. On May 16th, M. Sella an- 
nounced that Signor Lanza, the President of 
the Council, had left for Naples to take the 
king’s commands. On May 18th the Presi- 
dent of the Council read the royal decree ac- 
cepting the resignation of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, and appointing M. Sella 
temporarily to assume his functions; also 
another decree authorizing the withdrawal of 
the bill concerning the proposed improve- 
ments in the position of the masters of sec- 
ondary schools. From the explanations that 
ensued, it appeared that Signor Correnti had 
accepted the suppression of the first article of 
the bill abolishing the spiritual directors 
(chaplains) of the schools in question, but had 
thought it inconsistent with his dignity to 
agree to the withdrawal of the whole bill, 
which his colleagues, on the contrary, consid- 
ered indispensable, although proposing to 
bring it forward again at a future date, when 
the questions relating to religious instruction 
should have been settled. At the present 
period of the session the Government thought 
the long discussion was inopportune, which 
the measure would certainly provoke, and 
they had endeavored to postpone it by giving 
precedence to the budget; but the Opposition 
thwarted them in this, and they had no choice 
but to withdraw the bill, the more so as it 
was perfectly well understood that, if it came 
to a debate, the omitted article would be re- 
proposed in the form of an amendment by 
members of the committee which had re- 
ported on it. The Chamber ultimately, by 
175 votes against 114, rejected an order of the 
day stating that the House did not consider 
the explanation given by Signor Lanza satis- 
factory. 

The Italian Chambers reassembled on No- 
vember 20th, without a speech from the 
throne or other ceremonies, and without re- 
election of the Board. The President of the 
ministry, in reply to a question, detailed the 
measures which the Government had adopted 
with regard to the damage caused by the in- 
undations. In answer to Signor Oliva, the 
minister declared that the condition of public 
safety had improved, especially as regards acts 
of violence. The Minister of Justice then in- 
troduced the bill for the suppression of reli- 
gious corporations, which, it was generally ex- 
pected, would become the most exciting topic 
of debate. The bill declared that the laws of 
1866, 1867, 1868, and 1870, relative to the sup- 
pression of religious corporations and the con- 
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version of their property, should be applied to 
the province and city of Rome. It, however, 
maintained the houses of the directors of those 
corporations that had a director or deputy-di- 
rector in the city. The original property of 
such houses might be retained, but could not 
be increased, and they would not enjoy civil 
rights. The property of the suppressed cor- 
porations would continue to be applied to the 
charitable purposes for which they were origi- 
nally established. The edifices appertaining to 
the religious establishments in* Rome would 
remain at their disposal until such time as the 
pensions to be granted should have been de- 
cided upon, which decision must be arrived at 
within twelve months. The property of the 
religious corporations in the city would, be 
converted into inalienable public rentes. The 
minister, in the course of his speech, added 
that the total net revenue of the corporations 
amounts to 7,192,000 frances. The bill pro- 
vided for the pensioning of the members of the 
suppressed convents at rates varying from 150 
lire to 600 lire per annum. The foreign reli- 
gious bodies which were included in the ex- 
propriation bill might, during two years, con- 
stitute foundations in conformity with their in- 
stitutions from the profits of the churches be- 
longing to them. When the two years’ term 
had expired, the Government would no longer 
recognize their civil individuality, but would 
treat with the foreign governments whose 
subjects they were, to determine what was to 
be done with their property. Their immov- 
able property would be sold and the proceeds 
formed into a treasury for the payment of the 
pensions, under the control of the ministry. 
The special committee on this bill, on Decem- 
ber 18th, all but unanimously adopted the first 
section. With regard to section 2, which 
deals with the heads of houses of religious 
corporations, several deputies of the Left op- 
posed this preservation of the establishments 
assigned to the generals of orders, and pro- 
posed amendments, which, with the consent 
of the keeper of the seals, were referred back 
to the committee, which ultimately passed the 
section by 15 votes against 9. On December 
15th the committee adopted a resolution de- 
claring that the suppression of the Society of 
Jesus, including the chief establishment of the 
Order in Rome, was imperatively demanded 
by the interests of the nation. The announce- 
ment of this action was received by the Lib- 
eral deputies with enthusiastic applause. 

In March the Radical party of Italy lost, by 
the death of Mazzini, its recognized leader. 
Great demonstrations took place in. his hon- 
or throughout the peninsula. At his funeral, 
at Pisa, about 12,000 persons were present, 
among whom were many students, some depu- 
tations from the provinces and the communes, 
and from working-men’s societies and freema- 
sons. In Rome an immense procession, in- 
cluding all the working-men’s societies, with 
banners, flags, and bands of music, carried the 
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bust of the deceased patriot through the prin- | 
cipal streets to the capitol, where it was depos-— 
ited with imposing ceremonies and eulogistic 
speeches. By the side of the bust, there was 
placed, on the car, a colossal statue of Italy, 
with one hand holding a crown of laurel over 
the image of the dead patriot, and with the 
other pointing to him as to one whose exam- 
ple should be followed. There were two ac- 
companying bands of music, and the American _ 
flag was borne immediately in front of the car 
by a young American visitor, walking with 
Mr. T. Buchanan Read, the painter’ and poet. 
The bust, on arrival at the capitol, was 
ceived by a deputation of the municipality, 
and a short speech was delivered during the 
ceremonial of the reception. In the Italian” 
Parliament, eulogies on the efforts of Mazzini 
in behalf of Italian unity were delivered by 
men of all parties. A committee was formed — 
to erect a national monument in his honor, at 
the head of which was Garibaldi. During the 
remainder of the year, the Radical party made 
but few political demonstrations. On Novem-— 
ber 24th it proposed to hold, in Rome, a large 
meeting in favor of universal suffrage, but the 
Government prohibited it, and occupied the 
principal points of the city with troops and 
national guards, and arrested a number of per-— 
sons connected with the movement. On No- — 
vember 25th Signor Nicotera, in the Chamber - 
of Deputies, censured the Government for 
what he designated as the unnecessary and 
excessive display of military force in connec-— 
tion with the projected meeting in favor of 
universal suffrage. Signor Lanza, the presi 
dent of the ministry, replied it was notorious 
that the delegates of the democratic societies 
intended disregarding the decision of the Gov- 
ernment in prohibiting the meeting. It was 
therefore prudent to take measures against & — 
surprise, so as to avoid a violation of the law 
and prevent disorder. He believed the Gov- 
ernment did its duty in this matter. Signor 
Lanza declared himself not satisfied with an 
order of the day, proposed by Signor Nicotera, — 
deploring that the Government had not rightly 
understood the interests of public order and” — 
of the dignity of the state. He proposed that — 
the debate on the subject should be adjourned, 
At the close of the sitting, Signor Nicotera — 
withdrew his motion, believing that a debate — 
upon it might unfavorably affect the persons 
arrested. , ma 
The municipal elections which were held in’ ~ 
Italy derived a particular interest from the 
fact that, in the former States of the Church, — 
and in several other of the annexed provinces, 
the Catholic party, for the first time, took an 
active part in them. In most of the large — 
towns, the Liberal party gained great suc- 
cesses, but, in some places, the Catholics ie | 
a majority, and, in many others, they exhib- 
ited a strength unexpected by their opponents. 
In the latter part of April the grandest — 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius since the year 
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1631 took place. The devastation caused 
thereby was terrible. Thousands of acres of 
cultivated land were covered with ashes and 


Java, and vineyards and farms were buried out . 


of sight. About twelve persons, as far as 
could be ascertained, were killed, and an equal 
number injured. The villages of San Sebas- 
tiano and Massa di Somma were almost en- 
tirely destroyed, and a considerable number 
of towns and villages were for a time threat- 
ened with destruction, and their inhabitants 
compelled to flee. On May Ist the eruption 
ceased. The Chamber of Deputies authorized 
the Government to take the necessary meas- 
ures to provide for the comfort of the people 
who were so suddenly deprived of their homes. 
- During the month of October, terrific inun- 
dations laid waste almost every part of the 
peninsula, and especially the Lombard and 


‘Emilian provinces, bordering on the Po. 
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The 
disaster assumed the dimensions of a national 
calamity. The greatest sufferers were the 
provinces of Mantua and Ferrara. In the 
former, two-thirds of the area were inundated, 
and, in the latter, one-third. The number of 
houseless persons, in the two provinces, was 
estimated at over 60,000. Sermide, a town 
about half-way between Mantua and Ferrara, 
was completely inundated, the water rising up 
to the first floor of the houses. No lives were 
lost, but the amount of damage could not be es- 
timated. At Mirandola, a town about twenty 
miles north of Modena, 7,000 fugitives arrived, 
and the local authorities were doing their best 
to supply them with food and shelter. Many 
houses had been destroyed, and the waters 
had risen more than a metre higher than in 
the floods of 1839. 


J 


_ JAMAICA, Right Rev. Ausrey GrorcE 
Spencer, D. D., Bishop of, born in London, 
February 12,1795; died at Torquay, February 
24,1872. He was the eldest son of William 
R. Spencer, and great-grandson of Charles, 
second Duke of Marlborough, and was educated 
at Dr. Burney’s school in Greenwich, and at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. He was ordained 
about 1820. After having held some parochial 
cures in England, and the archdeaconry of 
Bermuda, he was consecrated, in 1839, to the 
bishopric of Newfoundland, whence he was 
translated, in 1843, to the See of Jamaica; in 
which island the bishop was also a Privy Coun- 
cillor. The gross income of the diocese, which 
comprised Jamaica, British Honduras, the Ba- 


hamas, Turk’s Islands, and the Bay Islands, 


was $15,000 per annum, chargeable on the 
Consolidated Fund. Dr. Spencer published a 
volume of sermons, charges, etc., and contrib- 
uted some poems to Blackwood’s Magazine and 
other periodical publications. He resigned the 
administration of his diocese into the hands of 
the Right Rev. Dr. Courtenay, who, in 1856, 
was consecrated Bishop of Kingston, and suf- 
fragan and coadjutor to the Bishop of Jamaica. 

JAPAN, an empire in Eastern Asia. The 
administration and the supreme executive 
power of the country are vested in the Mikado. 
The United States Government was represent- 
ed at the imperial court, in 1871, by OC. E. De 
Long, minister resident at Yeddo. 

According to official sources, the population 
of Japan amounted, in 1870, to 34,786,321; 
the imperial family had 20 members; the 
families of the daimios, 3,186; the Samurai, 
officers, scholars, and warriors, represented a 
population of 1,872,959; the Buddhist priests, 
244,869; the Sintoo priests, 163,140; nuns, 
6,711; peasants, traders, mechanics, ete., 31,- 
954,821; beggars, 82,920; pariahs, tanners, etc., 
459,695. ELM 


The area of the country, comprising Japan 
proper, and 3,850 islands, which are its de- 
pendencies, is reported as follows: 


BY ENGELHARDT, BY SIEBOLD. 
Square Miles, Square Miles. 
Japan, or Niphon, with 

ado, Oki, Awadsi, etc. 90,315 87,442 
TICRORL cote fu\>s sucae cane 6,974 8,919 
Kiusiu and small islands. 17,264 15,635 
Yesso and small islands.. 31,147 27,535 
Eighty-nine BoninIslands} _......... . 122 
WHPHIOB SN ivecvcccccleceace 3,699 1,606 
OTR i ecesn sth iets coats 149,399 141,259 


The government * is now organized on a basis 
which is partly European and partly Japanese. 
The Mikado is, theoretically, an absolute mon- 
arch, who reigns and governs, while, in reality, 
the work of the Government is done by the 
Great Council, which is divided into three 
sections, the Centre, Right, and Left. The 
Centre is composed of the Prime-Minister, 
Vice-Prime-Minister, and five advisers. The 
Left consists exclusively of the Council of 
State, whose functions are analogous to those 
of the French Conseil d’ Etat, so far at least as 
the preparation and discussion of laws are con- 
cerned. The Right includes all the ministers 
and yice-ministers of the nine departments 
into which the administration has lately been 
divided. The ministers, either individually or 
united asa cabinet, decide all ordinary ques- 
tions; but the more important points are re- 
served for the Great Council, presided over by 
the Mikado. A Parliament was formed in 
1869, with deputies selected by the provincial 
governments, whose functions were purely 
consultative, and in no way legislative. But, 


* The following information on the organization of the 
Government is abridged from an article on Japan, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, September, 1872, which is among 
the best that have been written on Japan. 
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being found to be of no use whatever, it was 
dropped so thoroughly out of sight, that it has 
not been called together since the Council of 
State was formed. The idea of an elective 
Parliament is now actively discussed, and the 
ministry is very desirous of seeing it realized. 
Japan is at present divided into seventy-five 
districts, each one being governed by a prefect. 
The powers of these functionaries are very 
extended; for, not only do they govern, but 
they collect taxes, manage the police, and sit 
as judges civilly and criminally. But they can- 
not carry into execution sentences involving 
punishment of death, until they have been 
confirmed by the Minister of Justice. A seri- 
ous and carefully-caleulated budget has, for 
the first time in the history of Japan, been pre- 
pared for the year 1872, showing both receipts 
and expenditures of the year, and series of 
detailed explanations are appended to it which 
testify the care used by its compilers. The re- 
ceipts and expenditures are as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Rice, at $4.50 per kokn......5......c-cssescsees £11,444,556 
SSIRLOTS sg othe ands erp ass new acdsee sab ae ee OE 298,350 
Internal revenue (excise duties, etc.)......... 225,675 
MESC CHEN EOUB Se sd Aes b's okie ose tae eebtate 260,950 
Total Peeeiptas ssi cos ies ce eaeeenes £12,229,531 
EXPENDITURES, 
Imperial honsehold................cceccsvees £113,050 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs.................- 112, 
EINY <i cnause nwa shee vawuie tuckas' sasha ee neice 1,700,000 
BUG eco eG pied wa aver melee ob ¥ okra oah ee able ail 382, 
Colonization of Yeseo..............ecceeeees 418,838 
OURMACC 6. Se ko ae een» Es iS c esate ee 16,150 
SUGHCRLION, 625 oc nssd socks ee caenee eee eee s %3,312 
Finance Department (including cost of col- 
deotivig taxes) <b... cc ok candids act chek cee a een 869,962 
PUDONG WORKS. cca ccas at aren ica eee 1,763,112 
Led a and provincial governments....... 1,386,987 
Mifecollaneona s, «25.00 Fics we xkes'cae ble laswiwcbo 452,412 
Cost of manufacturing new bank-notes and of 
establishing the Mint...................- 210,375 
Pensions to daimios and retainers........... 4,024,112 
Balance of sndemnity to European powers on 
the Simonosaki affair..................000 318,750 
Interest on the English loan................. 8,625 
LORE SENOUCUMEOR onic s wey Ses ag pede oe £11,420,385 
RUPDINE ST. os hab okes see wuddeewisls poaets £809,146 


The public debt consists at present of £27,- 
412,000, of which £15,204,000 are represented 
by paper currency, £10,412,000 are debts in- 
cursed to Japanese subjects by former local 
governments, and the balance, £1,796,000, is 
due to foreign creditors (the Simonosaki indem- 
nity included). The old bank-notes are about 
to be replaced by very handsome new ones, 
which have just been manufactured at Frank- 
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fort. The debts of the former local goyern- | 
ments are of three classes, each constitutin, 
about one-third of the whole amount. 
first class is considered as being in no way 
binding upon the Government; the second i 
to be repaid at the rate of £10,000 a year; anc 
the third is to be converted into bonds at 2! 
years’ date bearing interest at 4 per cent. Iz 
1871 a Ministry of Instruction was created, 
the results of which, in the short space of tim 
which has since elapsed, are extraordinary 
Public primary schools are increasing rapidly 
especially in the towns; but the movement i 
far more marked in the western provinces an¢ 
on the coast than in the interior, where th 
eagerness for improvement is less felt. Pri 
vate schools are more abundant still; for, a 
anybody can establish them, subject to a per 
mission which is always granted, they sprin; 
up with facility wherever they are wanted 
Books, especially translations of foreign works, 
are much sought after; newspapers and print 
ing-presses are rapidly increasing, and an ear 
nest desire for knowledge is everywhere seen 
throughout the middle and higher classes. Th 
Government, to facilitate the acquirement ¢ 
foreign languages, has brought out several pro 
fessors, and has sent at its own expense ove 
500 students to America and Europe. Unt 
now they were chosen by the ministers an 
provincial governors. But the demands fo 
admission into the envied class of state stu 
dents has been so large of late, that henceforth 
they will be chosen by competitive examina. 
tion. The students, in addition to a free pas- 
sage out and back, receive an annual allow- 
ance of £200. eo 
The movement of commerce at the princips 
ports open to foreign nations was, in 1870, as 
follows: ist 


PORTS. Imports, | ort. 
‘ = Merchandise. . .| *7,966,675|#13,342,38 
Yokohama...... { = Precious met'ls| 8,891,694} 17,0 
Merchandise... 4,t 
Hiogo and Osaca { = Precious met’ls 
INapasakts. ..6s0c si vendes eu dake ie) 
Fakodaeits: Foo ceeds ok veccs 1870 
JOQALAS, «de sacs nesteehae elon (1870) 
Totals. S Sieesives towed cree eos 


The following table shows the number and 
nationality of the vessels entering the Japanes 4 
ports in 1870, as well as their tonnage: 


NORTH AMERICAN. ENGLISH. GERMAN. TOTAL. — 
PORTS. : 
Ships. | Tons, Ships. Tons. Ships, Tons. Ships. 
Yokohama......... 1870) 146 232,369 818 178,390 128 66,416 (22 
1 rea 1870)) 126 200,226 146 64,493 28 18,095 841 
Nagasaki........... (1870) ? ? ? ? ? ? 824 
Hakodadi.......... (1870. 21 25,996 39 17,078 13 4.785 87 
Niegata............. 1870) ? ? ? ? ? ? 25 
ee ASN i Se pe [7 u/toN 1,499 | 130,938 


It proved unsnecessful, and the guards in at- 
tendance ‘succeeded in capturing two of the 


party. The other ten escaped. It caused great — 
uneasiness on the part of the Government,ang@d 
orders were issued forbidding foreigners to gO 


* In Mexican dollars: 1=1,; dollar. 
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beyond the limits of the city of Yeddo. For- 
eign papers in Yokohama claimed that the 
conspiracy was participated in by 40,000 men, 


the retainers of the dispossessed daimios, the. 


object being to seize the Emperor and carry 
him back to Kioto, and then rise and exter- 
minate the foreigners. The Government dis- 
covered the plot, beheaded a number of the 
leaders, and completely restored order. It 
resolved to commence settling the debts of 
the daimios, which policy it was thought 
would secure peace in the future; because 
without money the former daimios would be 
more than powerless. 

The first Japanese fair, under the direction 
of the Government, took place at the sacred 
city of Kioto on April 10th, and lasted 50 days. 
Foreigners were allowed to visit it and the 
suburbs for a period of 64 days, enabling them 
to show their manufactures. This is con- 
sidered the virtual abandonment of their ex- 
clusive policy, and one of the results from the 
visit of I[wakura to America, The fair was to 


_be reopened on New-Year’s day. 


In April, the late Tycoon of Japan was in- 
vited by the Mikado to come out of his late 
retirement, and received an honorary appoint- 


- ment under the Government, accompanied by 


a highly-complimentary title. The leader of 
the rebel forces during the late revolution, 
Katori, has beea appointed Minister of Finance. 


_ Ennomoto, the Tycoon’s admiral who tried to 


take the island of Yesso, but was imprisoned 
for four years, has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Yesso. 

A frightful fire occurred in April in Yeddo 
during a severe gale, destroying habitations 
covering a\space of six square miles. The fire 
originated in one of the prince’s late palaces, 
which was occupied by troops. The flames 
leaped over whole blocks of buildings and set 
fire to places a mile distant from the building 
in which the fire began. An immense amount 


of property was destroyed; 20,000 persons 


were made houseless. The Government opened 
their rice storehouses and fed all who applied. 
The occurrence of this fire led the Govern- 
ment to permit foreigners to lease land in 
Yeddo, the owners being compelled to make 
monthly reports. It was expected that this 
act would cause foreign money to be invested 
there to improve the city. A new plan of the 
burnt district would be made, and wide streets 
and substantial buildings only would be al- 
lowed. 

In June, Mr. Watson, the new chargé daf- 


_ faires for England, refused to meet the Mikado 


unless he would be allowed to stand in the 
presence of the Mikado, instead of squatting. 
Terashima-Tozo, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, refused to accede, and in consequence 
Mr. Watson declared that he would wait for 
instructions from home before he would pre- 
sent himself. The difficulty was subsequently 
settled by an arrangement that both parties 
would stand during the reception. The first 
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party so presented was Admiral Jenkins, of 
the United States Navy. 

The sudden suspensign of public proceedings 
by the Japanese embassy in America, and the 
return of some of the provincial members, at- 
tracted considerable attention. The facts in 
this case were reported to be as follows: 

Although the time fixed for the general 
revision of the treaties had been extended un- 
til a period subsequent to the return home of 
the ambassadors, circumstances arose during 
their sojourn in Washington which made it 
appear expedient to them to begin at once the 
international discussion upon this subject. 
The credentials which they held did not, how- 
ever, authorize them to undertake this labor, 
and it was to obtain a larger power that Ito 
and Okubo returned to*Yeddo. The Govern- 
ment generally favored the proposition, think- 
ing, perhaps, that more generous terms might 
be obtained by the distinguished visitors in 
the respective capitals of the treaty powers 
than would be agreed to by the accredited 
ministers in Japan. But it was strongly op- 
posed by the heads of the Foreign Office, 
Soyeshima and Terashima, chiefly on the 
ground that the ambassadors abroad were un- 
protected by efficient legal assistance, and 
might therefore be led into indiscretions, while 
in their own country they would have the 
guidance of officers especially engaged for this 
purpose. The difference was not easily ad- 
justed. At one time it seemed probable that 
the ambassadors would carry their point, but 
Soyeshima having threatened to resign, and, 
in fact, having surrendered his functions for a 
short interval, it was finally decided to adhere 
to the original plan. 

The Mikado left Yeddo on June 28th, ac- 
companied by eight war-steamers, on a visit 
to Kioto and other portions of the southern 
country. This is the first time in Japanese 
history that the Mikado has embarked on such 
an excursion, and much good is expected to 
result from it. He was dressed in a foreign 
style, with an ample supply of gold braid, and 
had several attendants who were similarly at- 
tired. The natives looked with amazement 
at these changes, inaugurated through the late 
civil war. 

The relations between Japan and Corea have 
been for some time of an unfriendly character. 
The letter of the Mikado, on assuming power 
in Japan, to the Coreans, demanding tribute, 
was torn up and scattered with contempt. 
One of the ambassadors of Japan was impris- 
oned, and the other sent back to convey the 
threats of Coreans and their contempt for the 
new rule. The letter of the Mikado was sent 
three years ago, since which time America at- 
tempted to make a treaty with Corea. The 
foreign residents of Yokohama declared that, 
if the Japanese had been friendly disposed 
toward the United States, they would have in- 
formed the Americans of the state of affairs in 
Corea, and thus avoided a defeat of American 
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intentions there. During the year 1872 Corea 
sent more threatening letters to Japan. Sail- 
ing-vessels convoyed by a man-of-war were 
sent to Corea for the purpose of bringing back 
all Japanese in the country, preparatory to 
further measures on the part of the Japanese 
Government. Several foreign war-vessels con- 
gregated at Chee-foo, in anticipation of trouble 
to the Japanese. China was believed to sym- 
pathize with Corea. 

The Overland China Mail has published 
what purports to be a translation of the treaty 
and trade regulations agreed upon, in 1871, be- 
tween China and Japan, which gave so great 
offence to foreign powers. In framing the ar- 
ticles, the contracting parties have drawn 
largely on the foreign treaties as their models, 
and, hence, the opening passages teem with 
general expressions of good-will, to the extent, 
even, of saying that, in case of either experi- 
encing injustice or wrong from another state, 
the one so injured shall ‘“ be entitled to assist- 
ance or good offices from the other.” It is 
then solemnly agreed that ‘ambassadors of 
each country shall, with their families and 
suite, have access to Peking and Yeddo, respec- 
tively, either for permanent residence or on a 
visit,” and, further, that it shall be lawful for 
the two states to appoint consuls at the ports 
open to trade. Each state shall “ prohibit its 
consuls from engaging in trade.” Article IX. 
provides that, if ‘either state have no consul 
at a treaty port, its subjects who may be resi- 
dent there shall be subject to the local authori- 
ties.”’ It is especially agreed that the books 
of either country may circulate freely in the 
other, and natives of Japan are prohibited from 
presenting themselves at the Chinese competi- 
tive examinations. The Chinese ports declared 
open to trade are the same as those known to 
us as the treaty ports, with the substitution of 
Kinchau in the Canton Province for Kiung Chau 
in Hainan; but the only ports at which China- 
men are to be allowed to trade in Japan are Yo- 
kohama, Hakodadi, Osaka, Niegata, and Pezo. 
At these places convenient sites are to be 
pointed out by the local authorities for the 
erection of houses either for residence or busi- 
ness. It is agreed that, if false entries or 
omissions be discovered in ships’ manifests pre- 
sented by Japanese captains to the Chinese 
custom-house, the goods shall be confiscated, 
and the captain fined 500 taels; but ‘in Ja- 
pan, omissions shall incur a fine equivalent to 
the duty, and for false entries the fine shall be 
$125.” If a Japanese captain ‘‘ presumes to 
land cargo before the manifest has been ex- 
amined, he shall be amerced 500 taels, and the 
goods shall be confiscated.” Ifa Chinese cap- 
tain is guilty of the same offence in Japan, the 
goods shall be confiscated. ‘The same restric- 
tions are to be enforced with regard to the 
trade in nitre, sulphur, and white copper, as 
are laid down in the English treaty with Chi- 
na, and rice is not to be transported from 
either country. 
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A report was extensively circulated in May, _ 
1872, that the Japanese edicts against Christi- 
anity had been abolished. It appeared to haye 
come directly by mail from Japan. A state- 
ment was also made in the newspapers of the © 


United States that the members of the Japan-_ 7 | 


ese embassy, who were then in Washington, — 
received notification from their Government — 
of the abolition of the edicts. These reports 
were without foundation. The missionaries 
and official residents in Japan first heard of — 
them from Europe and America. As late as 
August missionaries of the American societies, — 
in their correspondence, stated that placards, 


warning the people to beware of Christianity, 


and threatening punishment to those who ac- 
cepted it, were still to be found posted in pub- — 
lic places. 


administration of them has been varied, and 
even capricious. A company of sixty-five 
Roman Catholic natives were arrested near 


Nagasaki, in December, 1871, and subjectedto — : 


severe hardships for several months, notwith- — 
standing the remonstrances of European and — 
American ministers. A number of converts — 
to the Russo-Greek Church, near Hakodadi, 
were arrested and imprisoned, but were re- — 


leased upon representations being made by dip- __ | 


lomatic agents. The missionaries who haye ~ 
been permitted to reside in Japan have been 

restrained within the bounds which the Goy- 
ernment has prescribed for them. In the few 
instances in which they have ventured to speak 


or hold meetings in other places, they have 


been rebuked, and those natives who attended © 
their meetings, or associated with them, have 


been subjected to annoyance and persecution. » | 


The Rey. Mr. Gulick, of the American Board, — 
visited Kioto during the exposition which was 
held there in 1872. A man in that city be- — 
came acquainted with him, assisted him in — 


renting a house, and attended with him daily — 


at family prayers. This man was afterward — 
arrested, and brought to trial for the offences _ 
of wishing to have Christianity spread in 
Kioto, and of assisting the missionaries, 


visited a point on the opposite side of the bay _ 


from that city, and held religious services, at 


which two Japanese converts offered prayer. 
The Japanese Government complained to the — 
American consul that Mr. Ballagh had gone 

beyond the treaty limits without a pass, and 
had held religious services; and it made great 
exertions to discover who the two natives 
were who had participated in the worship. 


Mr. Gulick, while at Kioto, sought permission 


from the Government to remain there, and 
teach the English language gratuitously. The 
Government would not grant it, unless he 


would sign a contract to refrain from themen- 


tion of Christianity. Me 
On the other hand, the missionaries have 
been allowed, end even encouraged, to estab- 


But, while the laws againt Christi- 
anity have remained nominally in force, the 


Mr. q 
Ballagh, missionary at Yokohama of the Re- |, 
formed Church in America, on one occasion, _ 
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lish schools within the limits in which their resi- 
dence is authorized, and have there preached 
Christianity without molestation. Their con- 
verts have not been interfered with, and the 
native church at Yokohama has been organ- 
ized without hinderance. In the absence of 
official statements, the impression of the mis- 
sionaries is, that the Government is willing to 
tolerate Christianity, but does not yet venture, 
in the face of traditions of the empire, and the, 
prejudices of the people, to take so bold a step 
as expressly to authorize the general preach- 
ing of its doctrines. In the mean time, the 
local officers are obliged to enforce the laws 
whenever complaint is made against Chris- 
tians. 
In July, a proclamation was issued abolish- 
ing the old Board of Religion (called “ Ji-Gi- 
sho”), and instituting a new department of 
religion (called Ki-yo-bu-sho”). The old de- 

artment was concerned exclusively with 
ag soisi. It was announced, in the procla- 
mation, that the new department would, after 
careful consultation with the most noted ex- 
ponents of each sect, promulgate a new form 
of religion, to which all would be compelled 
“The new religion,” it was de- 
clared, “will be enlightened, simple, and 
adapted to common-sense, and is likely to 
meet the approval of all classes.” Notification 
was also given that ‘all applications of per- 
sons desiring to lecture on religious subjects, 
or to form societies for the purpose of hearing 
lectures on such subjects, must be made to the 
new Department of Religion.” 

The new departinent promulgates the follow- 
ing rules: 

1. Thou shalt honor the gods and love thy country. 

2. Thou shalt clearly understand the principles of 
Heaven and the duty of man. 


8. Thou shalt revere the Emperor as thy sovereign, 
and obey the will of his court, 


More recent advices from Japan speak of the 
appointment of a commission to visit the West- 
ern countries, for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation on the subject of religion. 

A native Christian church was organized at 
Yokohama, on the 10th of March, with nine 
professing members. The number of members 
in this church had increased in September to 
twenty-five. 

A convention of the Protestant missionaries 
in Japan was held at Yokohama, on the 20th 
of September. About twenty persons were 
present, representing the missions of the Pres- 
byterian, Reformed, and American (Congrega- 
tional) Boards, the Union churches of Yoko- 
hama and Yeddo, the native church, and the 
consular chaplaincies. The missionary of the 


English Church Missionary Society sent a let- 


ter. The convention resolved upon the ap- 
pointment of a committee of one member from 
each mission for the translation of the Sacred 
Scriptures into the Japanese language. It was 
determined that the members of this commit- 


tee should be appointed by the missions to 
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which they severally belonged. Besides their 
own work of translation, they are to examine 
and pass upon any other translations which 
may be presented to them for this purpose. 
All translations accepted by the committee are 
to be furnished to the several missions at as 
early a day as possible for general examination 
and criticism, and to be afterward carefully 
revised. The American Protestant Episcopal 
mission, the English Church mission, and Pere 
Nicolai, of the Greek Church, who were not 
represented in the convention, were invited to 
coéperate with the committee in making the 
proposed,translation. 

The following resolution, with reference to 
the plan on which native churches shall be or- 
ganized, was unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, The Church of Christ is one in Him, and 
the diversities of denominations among Protestants 
are but accidents which, though not affecting the 
vital unity of believers, do obscure the oneness of the 
Chureh in Christendom, and much more in pagan 
lands, where the history of the divisions cannot be 
understood ; and, whereas, we, as Protestant mis- 
sionaries, desire. to secure uniformity in our modes 
and methods of evangelization, so as to avoid as far 
as possible the evil arising from marked differences, 
we therefore take the earliest opportunity offered by 
this convention to agree that we will use our influ- 
ence to secure as far as possible identity of name and 
organization in the native churches, in the formation 
of which we may be called to assist, that name being 
as catholic as the Church of Christ ; and the organi- 
zation being that wherein the government of each 
ehurch shall be by the ministry and eldership of the 
same, with the concurrence of the brethren, 

Resolutions were also adopted in favor of 
the education of a native ministry; for the 
appointment of a committee to whom all books 
and tracts, in the Japanese language, sball be 
referred for criticism’ and approval, previous 
to publication ; approving the organization of 
medical missionary societies in Japan; and 
recommending the adoption of a uniform sys- 
tem of writing Japanese in Roman letters. 

JOHNSTON, Wirriam Freamg, an eminent 
citizen and political leader of Pennsylvania, 
Governor of the State from 1848 to 1853, born 
in Greensburg, Northumberland County, Pa., 
November 29, 1808; died in Pittsburg, Pa., 
October 25, 1872. His early opportunities for 
education were limited, but he had an insati- 
able thirst for knowledge, and read every 
thing he could lay hands on, which would give 
him food for thought. He early became a 
good speaker and writer, and at the age of 
eighteen commenced the study of law under 
Major J. B. Alexander, and in May, 1829, was 
admitted to the bar. He removed to Arm- 
strong County soon after, and was appointed 
District Attorney, which office he held to the 
close of 1832. Soon after he was sent to the 
Legislature, in which he served several terms. 
In 1847 he was elected to the State Senate 
from his senatorial district, and the same year 
chosen President of the Senate. In 1848 Govy- 
ernor Shunk, who had been reélected the pre- 
vious autumn, found his health so much re- 
duced that he was unable to perform his du- 
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ties, and resigned, July 9, 1848. By the con- 
stitution, the President of the Senate became 
his successor, but with the limitation that, if 
the vacancy occurred three months before the 
fall or October election, the acting Governor 
must order a new election ; if not, he held over 
till a year from the fall election. Governor 
Shunk’s resignation took place on the last day 
legally possible for giving an order for a new 
election, and, as Mr. Johnston could not reach 
Harrisburg until the 26th of July, he would 
have been fully within the provisions of the 
statute and constitution had he not ordered an 
election, and, indeed, his authority to order one 
might be open to some doubt. But he was too 
just and, at the same time, too modest to desire 
to usurp any powers to which he had not, by 
the spirit as well as by the letter of the law, a 
just claim, and, accordingly, immediately on his 
arrival at Harrisburg, he ordered an election, 
as being in accordance with the evident intent 
of the constitution. He was elected Governor 
at this election by a large majority. His ad- 
ministration was one of signal ability. He was 
a conscientious Whig, though not an ultra ora 
zealous partisan, and he placed Pennsylvania 
on the record as indorsing the protective policy 
in tariff matters, and as disposed to do nothing 
more in enforcing the Fugitive-slave law 
than was contained in the strictest and narrow- 
est construction of the letter of the law. In 
the State he secured the perpetuation and 
preservation of the colonial and State records, 
and managed with signal success the compli- 
cated finances of the State. He was a candi- 
date for reélection, but his party failed to carry 
the State, though he ran ahead of his ticket. 
After retiring from office, he took an active 
part in the building of railroads, the manufac- 
ture of iron and salt, and the production of 
petroleum. He was earnest and patriotic on 
the Union side in aiding in the prosecution of 
the war, was a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety, and rendered valuable service 
in preventing West Virginia from being over- 
run by the enemy. He was for some months 
collector of the port of Philadelphia. 
JUAREZ, Benrro, a Mexican statesman, for 
fourteen years previous to his death President 
of the Mexican Republic, born in Villa Ixtlan, 
in the State of Oaxaca, in 1807; died in the 
city of Mexico, July 18, 1872. He was of pure 
Indian stock, his parents belonging to the 
Zapotecos tribe. He was adopted by the Ar- 
teaga family of Oaxaca in early childhood, and, 
manifesting a strong desire for mental im- 
provement, he was sent to the best schools, 
and finally to the College of Oaxaca, where he 
- graduated with the highest honors. He then 
studied law, and was admitted to practice in 
1830, and the same year was elected a member 
of the Institute of Arts and Sciences. He 
gained distinction and wealth as a lawyer, 
practising for some years in the city of Mex- 
ico. In 1833 he was a member of the State 
Legislature of Oaxaca, and about the same 
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time Professor of Canonical Law in the In- | 
stitute of Oaxaca. He was subsequently ap- | 
pointed Secretary of the Supreme Court, and | 
after several years’ service was elected a mem- _ 
ber of the Mexican Congress, in 1845. He 
took an active part in the proceedings of Con- — 
gress, and was a zealous advocate of the law 
for the secularization of church property, to 
meet the expenses of the war with the United | 
States in 1846-48. From 1848 to 1852 he was 
Governor of his native State of Oaxaca, and at _ 
his retirement left a balance in the publie — 
treasury. In 1858 he was banished to Cube 
by Santa Anna, and went thence to New Or- 
leans, where he remained with his friend, Gen 
eral Montenegro, till 1855, the two supporting 
themselves by the manufacture of cigarritos. 
In 1855 he joined Alvarez at Acapulco, and — 
was arepresentative in the Congress, and Min- 
ister of Justice under Alvarez until December, 
1855, when the latter retired from the presi- 
dency, and his cabinet went out with him. 
Comonfort, who succeeded Alvarez, made Jus 
rez again Governor of Oaxaca, and in Novem- 
ber, 1857, appointed him Secretary of State, — 
and about a month later he was elected Pres- _ 
ident of the Supreme Court of Justice. By 
the Mexican Constitution, this officer becomes 
acting President of the Republic by the deat 
or withdrawal of the President, and, though 
Comonfort had been defeated, and the presi- 
dency usurped by Zuloaga, Juarez adhered to — 
his constitutional rights, and established his 
government first at Guadalajara, then at Coli- 
ma, and in May, 1858, at Vera Cruz. He re-- 

mained at the latter place till January, 1841, 
when, his army having compelled Miramon (who 
had succeeded Zuloaga) to abdicate, he entered 
the city of Mexico. In June, 1861, Juarez was — 
elected President by the Congress which as- 
sembled in the city of Mexico. He decreed ~ 
the dissolution of the religious orders, the sec- 
ularization of church property, and the sus- — 
pension for two years of payment to creditors 
of the republic. It is believed that these de- 
crees gave rise to the difficulties with England, 
France, and Spain, and the armed intervention 
for the enforcement of their respective claims. 
After the withdrawal of the English and Span. 
ish forces, the French army remained in Mexic¢ 
in order to overthrow the republic and estab- 
lish an empire. Having gained several vic- — 
tories, the French took the city of Mexico in 

June, 1868, and Maximilian of Austria assumed 
the imperial power, under the protection ¢ 
Napoleon III. In view of the intervention, the — 
Mexican Congress gave full powers to Juarez — 
to resist the allies, and on the 28th of Septem- _ 
ber he issued a proclamation calling the nation 
to arms. After the failure of the Convention 
of Soledad, and on the approach of the Frenel 
on the capital, Juarez left Mexico City. He 
established himself first at Cuernavaca; thence, 
as the French forces penetrated the country, | 
he retired to San Luis Potosi, and was sub- — 
sequently compelled, for the same reason, to ; 


betake himself to Zacatecas. Thus driven from 

place to place, he still continued to hold out 

against the enemies of his country, having 
confidence that the cause of which he was 
the representative would ultimately triumph. 

After years of disaster and severe trial, his 

noble courage and indomitable perseverance 

at length met their reward. With the down- 
fall of the empire he returned in triumph to 
the city of Mexico, where he was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and in his re- 
election, in October, 1867, the Mexican people 

ve the most convincing proof of the esteem 

1 which they held him as the saviour of the 
erties of their country. 

In the winter of 1867 he had captured 
faximilian, and on the 16th of June ordered 
is execution. He was severely blamed for 

this act, especially by European writers, but 

his friends contended that he was unable to 
prevent it, though he used his utmost en- 
deayors to do so. That Sefior Juarez was a 
‘man of kind and gentle disposition is the tes- 
timony of all who knew him; and though 
-Maximilian’s own character was excellent, and 
great sympathy was felt for his unhappy 
young empress, yet there seems to have been 
no precedent among European governments 
which would have justified Juarez in sparing 
the life of a foreign usurper of the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, who had repeatedly declared 
the Mexican President should be put to 
h instantly if he were captured. 

_ His foreign enemies driven out of Mexico, 
and the permanency of his administration in 
‘some sense guaranteed by the moral sympathy 


KANSAS. The growth of this State, in al- 
most all the elements of material prosperity, 
since 1861, when she was admitted into the 
Union, has been remarkable. The following 
Statistics exhibit her condition as it is at 
present, and as it was in 1862, when the first 
full reports were made by the several State 
officers on the affairs of their respective de- 
partments: The total value of all taxable 
mo in the State, in 1862, was $19,285,749. 

n 1872 it was $127,690,937.18. In1862 there 
were 534 organized school districts; in 1872 
there were 3,418. In 1862 the number of 
children of school age was 13,976; in 1872 
the number was 165,982. The number of 
teachers in the former year was 319; in the 
} latter 3,795. The amount paid to teachers, in 
} 1862 was $14,009; in 1872 it was $596,611. 
} The amount raised by district. tax, in 1862, 

was $10,381; in 1872 it was $822,644. The 
} total value of school-houses, in 1862, was $10,- 
‘| 432; in 1872 it was $2,845,262. The whole 
; number of votes cast, in 1862, was 15,418; in 
1872 the number was 101,488. In 1862 there 
| were no asylums for the deaf and dumb, none 
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and support of the United States, the internal 
and external commerce of the country rapidly 
revived, and under the wise administration of 
President Juarez it attained a fair degree of 
prosperity. This prosperity, however, has con- 
tinually been interrupted by revolutions and 
pronunciamientos of more or less importance. 
The strongest combination formed against 
Juarez was in May, 1868, when Rivera pro- 
nounced in favor of deposing Juarez. The 


‘revolutionists, however, frittered away their 


strength, and under the discreet management 
of Juarez the Government became solidified, 
and Lerdo de Tejada was made Chief-Justice 
of the Supreme Court, in place of Ortega. In 
1871 Sefior Juarez was again elected to the 
presidency, but the trying scenes of the pre- 
vious thirteen years, and the loss, early in 
1872, of his wife, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, had made serious inroads even upon 
his vigorous constitution, and he died of apo- 
plexy. In person Juarez was thick-set and 
rather inelegant, having a heavy, slouching 
gait and coarse frame. His face bespoke his 
Indian origin—was dark, but with a kindly ex- 
pression. His mouth was large and somewhat 
coarse, but when he spoke animatedly his ex- 
pression was noble and commanding. His 
oratorical powers were considerable, but his 
chief strength was in his power of skilful 
organization, his tenacity and firmness of 
purpose. In all her history since her inde- 
pendence, Mexico has sustained the loss of 
no statesman of so much integrity and abil- 
ity, or one she could so ill spare, as Benito 
Juarez. 
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for the blind, and none for the insane; no 
State university, no agricultural college, no 
normal schools, no penitentiary, and no 
State capitol. In 1862 not a mile of railroad 
was in operation in the State. Now there are 
2,039 miles in actual operation, while several 
new roads are in process of construction. 
Kansas has more miles of railroad than either 
of the twenty-six States named below: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
California, Oregon, and Nevada. 

‘The vote of 1870, and the census of that 
year, taken several months prior to the elec- 
tion, establish that the population averages at 
least six persons to each voter. The last vote 
was 101,488, which makes the present popu- 
lation 608,928 ; an increase since 1862 of half 
a million people. ; 

While every county in the State is rapidly 
growing, the largest increase in the number 
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of inhabitants was in the new counties open 
to actual settlers, and not to the speculators in 
real estate. 

The Kansas Legislature, whose regular an- 
nual sessions last fifty days, adjourned on the 
2d day of March, 1872. Numerous acts, re- 
lating to general and local interests, were 
passed during this session, and considerable 
sums appropriated for public buildings and the 
support of State institutions, and white and 
colored schools. 
to complete the building of the State Univer- 
sity at Lawrence was regarded as particularly 
praiseworthy, and likely to be largely beneficial 
to education in the higher branches of stud- 
ies, and to enhance the reputation of the 
State.. A bill for this appropriation had been 
laid before the Legislature of 1871, when it 
was rejected. Having been introduced again 
at the session of 1872, it was passed by both 
Houses, and unanimously by the Senate, where 
the measure had met considerable opposition 
in the preceding year. 

The State law concerning usury was 
amended, so that, in cases where the payment 
of interest on money is expressly agreed to 
by the contracting parties at a higher rate 
than twelve per cent. per annum, the lender 
may legally collect it from the borrower up to 
that rate, and not forfeit the whole, as the 
previous law provided. 

A herd law was also passed, to prevent cat- 
tle from destroying or injuring farm-crops. 
This interest is paramount in Kansas, where 
the industry of the people is exerted chiefly 
in agricultural pursuits. The bill was intro- 
duced in the Lower House, and conferred 
power on the county commissioners to pro- 
vide such a law in particular townships belong- 
ing to their respective counties as they saw 
fit, considering the condition and circumstances 
of the several localities. The Senate passed 
the bill after making several amendments, the 
most important one taking from the county 
commissioners the power of providing a law 
for a township, and extending it to the whole 
county, if at all. The Senate amendments 
were discussed at length in the House, and 
finally concurred in by a very large majority. 
Under the provisions of the act, the county 
commissioners have power to declare a herd 
law in force in the county at their pleasure, 
without any vote of the people. 

In the House of Representatives a number 
of members advocated the passage of the bill 
as originally proposed, while not afew were 
for the enactment of a general law operating 
uniformly in the whole State. Even these 
disagreed in their views; some of them advo- 
cating the necessity of .fencing the farms, 
others maintaining that the owners of cattle 
should be made by law responsible for all 
damages done by them, and then compelled 
to restrain their animals, either by putting 
them under proper guard, or even by fencing 
the ground on which they were kept. It was 
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The appropriation of $50,000 . 
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shown by comparative calculations that the — 
expense of putting up and annually repairing 
the fences to restrain cattle would be by many { 
hundred thousand dollars less than to fence 
the lands under culture. a | 
The Texas cattle law was amended by he 
Senate, and the amendment concurred in by 
the House on the 27th. It forbids the driving 
of Texas cattle between the months of March 
and November. a 
Several matters of public interest, socially 
as well as politically, were proposed and 
warmly debated during this session, though 
finally defeated, or left undecided. Among 
these was the bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives, ‘‘to confer the right of oul 
frage on female persons.” It was the subject 
of a protracted and animated debate, a large 
number of the members taking part in the 
discussion, but was finally defeated, or rather 
indefinitely postponed, by a vote of 42 yeas 
to 33 nays. jy 
The Apportionment Bill, distributing the 
State into three congressional districts, was 
the occasion of very great excitement among 
the members of the legislative body in both 
Houses, though each of these appear to have — 
arrived at a different conclusion. The plan of 
apportionment proposed and insisted upon by _ 
avast majority in the House of Representatives _ 
was loudly denounced by many within and ont- 
side of the legislative halls, as giving represen-— 
tation to the land and not tothe people. They 
characterized it as the effect of a conspiracy, 
entered into by the southern and northern por- 
tions of the State against the remaining por- 
tion, for the purpose of depriving the inhabit- 
ants of the latter of the full representation 
which they were entitled to in proportion to 
their number. The residents of this portion, 
which was commonly called, on that account, 
‘The Pocket District,” are represented as be- 
ing unanimous in their opposition to the s 
apportionment. The House of Representatives 
firmly adhered to its plan, and steadily refused 
to agree to that proposed and passed in the 
Senate. The Senate offered a conference on 
the subject, to be held by a special joint 
mittee, which the J.ower House, after se 
hesitation, assented to; but when the confer- 
ence had been held, and its result reported by 
the joint committee, the House refused to 
agree to it. A motion having then been made 
to ask for a new committee of conference, the 
motion was tabled by a large vote. | 
The most important business transacted by — 
the Kansas Legislature at the session of 1872, — 
was the investigation of the facts relating to — 
the corrupt practices alleged to-have been em- 
ployed in the election of the United States Sen- 
ator from Kansas in 1871. Explicit and spe- — 
cific statements of such practices having been 
published in a newspaper shortly after the be-— 
ginning of the year, implicating several mem-— 
bers of the present Legislature, as well as of 
that of 1871, a demand for an official investi- 
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gation of the facts in the case was made and 
successfully urged in both Houses. The meas- 
ure was strongly opposed by some, on account 
of the generality, or irrelevancy, of the facts 
charged, and more, because of the uselessness 
of the proposed inquiry, even though those 
facts were ascertained to be true, by reason 
that the person who should be considered the 
chief offender was not amenable to the State 
Legislature, he being now a member of the 
Federal Senate. It was contended that such 


investigation should be left to that body, to. 


which it properly belonged. Preambles and 
resolutions to that end were prepared and dis- 
cussed; but the sentiment of those who assert- 
ed for the State Legislature the propriety and 
duty of instituting the inquiry prevailed, and, 
on motion, the work of investigation was ex- 
tended to the senatorial election also, which 
had taken place in 1867, and which had been 
carried, it was stated, by the use of the like 
corrupt means as that of 1871. 

The following joint resolution, having been 


discussed and severally amended in both Houses, 


was finally concurred in on the 24th of January, 
1872: 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives, the 
Senate concurring therein, That a committee, consist- 
ing of five members of the House of Representatives 
and three members of the Senate, be appointed to 
investigate all charges of bribery and corruption con- 
nected with the senatorial elections of 1867 and 1871, 
with power to send for persons and papers, and re- 


to the Legislature as soon as possible; and that, 


for the purposes of this investigation, each member 
of the committee who shall be appointed under this 


resolution shall have power to administer oaths and 


affirmations. 


The joint committee were appointed, and 
entered immediately upon the performance of 
the duty assigned them, and concluded their 
work in about a month. On the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1872, the chairman laid the result of 
the investigation before the Legislature in a 
report signed by all the members of the com- 
mittee, in which the committee said : 


From the testimony taken, your committee find 
that, at the senatorial election of 1867, a large sum 
of money was used, and attempted to be used in 
peng and in attempts to bribe and influence mem- 
bers of the Legislature to secure the election of 8. C. 
Pomeroy, E. C. Ross, and Thomas Carney, by S. C. 
Pomeroy, Thomas Carney, Perry Fuller, and others 
in their employ. * * * It also appears, in reference 
to that election, that S. C. Pomeroy and Sidney 
Clarke, in March, 1866, jointly paid one thousand 
dollars, and promised to pay a further sum of two 


' thousand dollars, for which they executed their joint 


notes to M. W. Reynolds, who has recently been ap- 
pointed Registrar of the Land-Office at Neodesha, in 
consideration that he would use the columns of the 
State Journal, at Lawrence, to secure the election of 
8S. C. Pomeroy to the United States Senate in 1867- 
and Sidney Clarke to Congress in the fall of 1866; 
It also appears that 8. C. Pomeroy paid in addition 
the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars to the said 
M. W. Reynolds. It further appears that M. W. 
Reynolds sued upon these notes, in the Douglas 
ae District Court, and the defendants, Pomeroy 
and Clarke, pleaded therein an illegal consideration 
for the notes, and that the findings of the court, 
upon trial upon the merits, were for the defendants, 
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and the judgment against the plaintiff, Reynolds ; 
that Reynolds had the case prepared for the Supreme 
Court, and then directed his counsel not to proceed 
further in the cause, and that shortly thereafter he 
was appointed to the public office he now holds. 

In relation to the election of 1871, the committee 
find that the testimony shows that Sidney Clarke 
was a candidate for election to the office of United 
States Senator in 1871, and that his friends engaged 
for him, which act he afterward ratified, some eighty 
rooms at the Tefft House ; that in addition thereto he 
rented and fitted up on the opposite side of the street 
from the Tefft House, on the corner of Kansas Ave- 
nue and Sixth Avenue, a suite of fine rooms, which 
was, during that canvass, designated as ‘‘ The Soup 
House and the Bread Riot,’? where refreshments 
were kept ; that he deposited with the Kansas Valle 
Nationa Bank, when he came here, $2,500, whic 
was drawn out by Mr. Adams upon authority from 
Clarke; that Sidney Clarke offered to members of 
the Legislature appointments to office and payments 
of expenses of the election of members of the Legis- 
lature for their votes for himself for United States 
Senator; that he told R. 8. Stevens to make what- 
ever arrangement he pleased with Caldwell in regard 
to his (Clarke’s) expenses. * * * It also appears 
that R. 8. Stevens, who is a resident of Attica, N. Y., 
and general manager of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad, and whose business headquarters were then, 
as now, in Sedalia, Missouri, was here in the interest 
of Mr. Clarke, and expended an amount of money for 
his use in the canvass. * * * In relation to the matters 
affecting Alexander Caldwell, the testimony shows 
that money was paid, and offered to be paid to vari- 
ous members of the Legislature by Caldwell’s agents 
and friends; that Roe Smith paid out to members 
of the Legislature, for Caldwell, and with an under- 
standing that it should be refunded to him by Cald- 
well, over $20,000; that Caldwell promised appoint- 
ments to office, and other favorable official acts, for 
votes; that Caldwell said after his election, at dif- 
ferent times, that he paid for his seat in the United 
States Senate from this State twice as much as the 
salary of the office for the full term of six years 
would amount to, or about $60,000, and that he paid 
Carney’s election expenses, amounting to more than 
ten per cent. of the whole sum, or over $6,000; that 
Caldwell offered twice, or oftener, to pay all of Sid- 
ney Clarke’s election expenses, and that he did agree 
with R. 8. Stevens to pay them upon consideration 
of Clarke’s withdrawal, and Clarke’s and his friends’ 
support of Caldwell in the joint convention. From 
all the testimony your committee find that Alexander 
Caldwell used bribery and other corrupt and criminal 
means, by himself and his friends, with his full 
knowledge and consent, to secure his election in 
1871 to the United States Senate from the State of 
Kansas. 

The committee call the attention of the 
Legislature in an especial manner to the in- 
tentional absence, or concealment, of several 
among the most important witnesses, although 
duly summoned to appear, on which they say: 


Your committee have also to report that the most 
important witnesses, Thomas Carney, Len. T. Smith, 
W. 4H. Carson, and T. J. Anderson, are now fugitives 
from the State for the purpose of depriving this com- 
mittee of their testimony, and that their action is in 
contempt of the proper processes issued upon them, 
and as your committee is convinced, from all the cir- 
cumstances attending their sudden and clandestine 
flight, for a cash consideration paid to at least two 
of them, : 

W. A. Martin and Joel Thomas, important wit- 
nesses, as we believe, have failed to appear, and we 
have been unable to hear of their whereabouts since 
they were served—Thomas being served by copy, 
Martin twice with personal service, once a subpeena, 
and once with the rule of the Senate. 
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Thomas Moonlight and John F, Belcher have failed 
to appear in obedience to process. Every reasonable 
effort has been used to get these witnesses. 

Diligent inquiry does not discover that R. 8. Ste- 
vens has been in the State during the pendency of 
this inquiry. Ever since this inquiry began, there 
has been an organized effort of persons in the inter- 
ests of Mr. Caldwell, and perhaps others, to keep out 
of the reach of the committee witnesses whose attend- 
ance was greatly desired. 


The committee make pointed remarks on 
the presumptive self-conviction of the above- 
named, and other persons, who absconded to 
avoid the necessity of testifying in the matters 
under inquiry, and aver that similar corrupt 
practices, by and for the same parties, were at 
the time of those two elections brought to 
bear on other voters besides those previously 
mentioned in the report, but could not be 
placed in their full light for want of witnesses 
and time, concluding as follows: 

As our report must necessarily be made before 
this session closes, and as adjournment is near at 
hand, we are compelled to close our labors with the 
testimony of the sixty-four witnesses which we ex- 
amined, and the documents attached to their testi- 
mony, all of which are respoativas submitted. 

James D. Snoddy, E. 8. Stover, H. C. Whitney, 
Committee on the part of Senate. W. H. Clarke, 
J. J. Wood, G. W. Clark, D. H. Johnson, J. B. 
Boynton, Committee of House. 


The report was accepted, and five thousand 
copies of it, together with the accompanying 
evidence, ordered printed. | 

The following concurrent resolution was 
adopted by the Lower House on the same day: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, the Senate 
concurring, That a printed certified copy of the report 
and evidence of the investigating committee, ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges of bribery in the 
senatorial election of 1867 and 1871, be sent to each 
of our Senators in Congress; and that.a certified copy 
of the report and evidence be placed in the hands 
of the Governor of this State, with the request that 
he forward the same to the Vice-President of the 
United States, asking that he lay said report and 
evidence before the Senate of the United States for 
its information. 

In the Senate, where the resolution was 
taken up for concurrence, on the 28th, a Sena- 
tor moved to amend it by striking out its sec- 
ond part, which relates to the sending a copy 
of the report and evidence to the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. The motion was 
carried, and the resolution, so amended, was 
adopted. 

It is stated that this resolution was subse- 
quently stolen from the official records of the 
Legislature, and that, on ascertaining its disap- 
pearance, the chief clerk of the Lower House, 
in which the resolution had originated, to clear 
himself from all suspicion, procured a copy of 
it from its author, and caused it to be duly in- 
serted in its proper place. He also certified 
a copy of the document, and presented it to 
the Governor of Kansas that he might trans- 
mit it with the proceedings of the investigat- 
ing committee to Washington under the seal 
of the State. 

The Republicans held their State Convention 
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with the spirit to fight, and, if need be, die in its de 


at Topeka, on the 21st of February, 1872, to 
nominate ten delegates to the general conven-— 
tion of the party to assemble at Philadelphia | 
on the 9th of June, and give expression to their — 
principles. » 
The committee on resolutions reported the 
following, which were adopted by the conven- 
tion: € 


The Republicans of Kansas, in convention assem: 
bled, for the purpose of electing delegates to unite 
with delegates from other States, on June 5th, for 
the purpose of nominating the next President and 
Vice-President of the United States, desire to give 
renewed and most emphatic expression of their con- 
fidence in the principles, pride in the record, and 
faith in the future of that national political organiza- 
tion which carried the country through difficulties, 
and preserved it amid the disasters of one of the 
stormiest conflicts in all history ; which has addressed 
itself to the solution of those delicate and difficult 
problems which are the general legacy of all wars, 
more especially such a civil strife as ours, in such 
manner and with such local exceptions as would b 
inseparable from any policy of pacification ; to secure 
to the country a en degree of internal peace, or- 
ganic unity, financial standing, and credit, and gen- 
eral business prosperity, which are the wonder and 
admiration of all countries of the earth. 3 be- 
lieving as the convention does that this satisfactory 
condition of public affairs is largely attributable to 
the patient courage and wisdom of the man who was 
first the trusted commander-in-chief of our armies, 
and then the honored President of the councils of 
the republic: it is therefore - 

Resolved, That the delegates this day chosen to 
attend the Philadelphia National Convention be, and 
they are hereby, instructed to cast their votes for the 
patriot President, citizen, and soldier, Ulysses 8. 
Grant, who, in the dark and disastrous days of th 
republic, displayed those qualities, of courage, wis- 
dom, loyalty, and unyielding persistency, which in- 
spired the friends of freedom with new energy and 
hope, filled and fired the gallant soldiers of the Union 


fence, which crowned our long conflict with the ines- 
timable boon of complete victory and permanent 
peace ; who, in tHe less dangerous, but more difficult 
duties to which a grateful people have called him, 
has Py an able, steady, and successful pilot of 
the ship of state ; amid conflicting opinions and try- 
ing exigencies, the earnest advocate of all judicious 
attempts at political reform, the foremost friend of 
all oppressed and distressed people, of whatever 
condition or color, who are struggling for the inalien- 
able rights of perfect equality before the law; the 
undaunted defender of our national claims and equi- 
ties in the great parliament of nations; whose Ad- 
ministration, in short, has brought us a degree o 
peace and prosperity at home, respect and dignity 
abroad, which it would be suicidal to attempt to 
interrupt or interfere with until time has been given 
to complete and cement the work so well begun, and 
so auspiciously prosecuted to the present time. 


Two days after the adjournment of this con- — 
vention, a number of Republicans, who disap-_ 
proved its action, held a meeting in the same 
city, with a view to form themselves into a 
separate body. They appointed a committee — 
of seven, who, early in March, issued an “ Ad-— 
dress to the People of the State of Kansas,” — 
declaring: ‘ This action is preliminary to the — 
contemplated organization of a novela 
having for its object the union of the peop = 
of our State in a concerted effort to rebuke 
the corruptions and usurpations which have — 
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characterized our State and national politics.” 
They condemn the proceedings of the Repub- 
lican Convention which had just adjourned, 
and set forth several acts of the Republican 
party for some time past in detail, character- 
izing them as public wrongs. 

In accordance with this address, a distinct 
party was organized, under the appellation of 
“ Liberal,” and a State Convention was held by 
them at Topeka, on the 10th of April, 1872, for 
the purpose of declaring their sentiments, and 
nominating delegates to the Liberal Republican 
Convention to assemble at Cincinnati on the 
Ist of May. The meeting was largely at- 
tended. A committee on resolutions reported 


the following, which was adopted : 


Resolued, That we, Liberal Republicans of Kansas, 
mindful of the early record of our State, so closely 
‘interwoven with the history of the Republican party, 
and the struggle for national existence, still steadfast 
and true to the vital rinciples which called that party 
into existence, would ever maintain, as a part of our 
Dirthright, the rightful sovereignty of the Union, 
emancipation, equality of civil rights, and enfran- 
ehisement, with aloyalty to principle that is higher 
and stronger than loyalty to party or party leaders; 

jealous and watchful of the fair fame of our young 

tate, earnest and resolute now as in the struggle to 
save its soil from the encroachments of slave-power, 
we call upon the people of Kansas to unite in an effort 
fo put a stop to the attempted absorption of civil 
functions by the military, and the encroachment of 
Executive power; to inaugurate a thorough and 
genuine reform in the civil service that shall put a 
Stop to the abuse of official patronage for the control 
of conventions and elections, whether in the interest 


-of an individual, faction, or party ; to effect a modi- 
fication of our revenue system so that no class, or spe- 


cial interest of the country, shall be encouraged atthe 
expense of the rest ; to secure a wise and just reac 
of taxation which shall place no needless burden on 
the people ; to save the public lands of the nation to 
actual settlers under the principles of the homestead 
law ; to establish general amnesty as the direct ave- 
nue of impartial suffrage, and to extend our national 
sympathies to all people who are struggling to emu- 
late our example of popular enfranchisement. 


One hundred and ten delegates to the Cin- 
cinnati Convention were appointed at this 
meeting, all of them Republicans. 

The Democrats met in State Convention at 


Topeka on the 11th of June, 1872, nearly every 


county in the State being represented. The 
following, resolutions were adopted by the 
convention : 


The Democrats of Kansas, in convention assem- 
bled, do declare, first, that the paramount duty of 
every citizen is devotion and obedience to the Con- 
stitution and laws of the republic, made as they were 
with the design and purpose to perpetuate individual 
liberty to its utmost limits, consistent with good 
government and public order. 


2. That political organizations are useful and bene- . 


ficial only when their purpose and action demonstrate 
that love of country controls their counsel and dictates 
their policy ; but when lawless ambition, imbecility, 
corruption, and man-worship, shall dominate a po- 
litical party, it is the duty of all citizens, without re- 
gard to previous political affiliation, and forgetful of 
past and buried differences, to join hands and hearts 
in the efforts to crush such party, and to drive its 
leaders from power. 

3. Believing as we do, that the present chief Ex- 
ecutive of the nation, and the nominee of the Repub- 


powerful voice in favor of t 


lican party for reélection, is utterly unfitted for the 
high position he holds; that his administration of 
the Government stands alone in the history of the 
nation for shameless ignorance, nepotism, and gift- 
taking, for a reckless disregard of law, a forgetfulness 
of the ancient honor of the republic, for an utter 
want of that dignity and statesmanship which should 
characterize the executive government of the first 
republic of the earth, that his countenance and power 
would degrade the nation, and be dangerous to the 
liberties of the people ; and so believing, we are will- 
ing to join with all good citizens in the pending cam- 
paign in the effort to drive him from place. 

4, As this can, in our judgment, be most surely 
accomplished by accepting and supporting the plat- 
form and candidates of the Cincinnati Convention, 
the delegates this day accredited to the National 
Convention at Baltimore are hereby instructed that 
it is the desire of the Democracy of Kansas, that the 
national council of the party shall not place a ticket 
in the field, but that it shall, in the interests of the 
country, and to the end that a shameless Administra- 
tion be driven from power, give its sanction and its 

he nominees and platform 
of the Cincinnati Convention ; and our delegates are 
pupeeet to vote and act in acvordance with this reso- 
ution. 


Nine delegates were selected to represent 
the Kansas Democracy in the Baltimore Con- 
vention. The colored citizens of Kansas held 
a State Convention at Lawrence, on the 27th 
of March, 1872, for the purpose of nominating 
delegates to the General Colored Convention 
which was to assemble at New Orleans on the 
10th of April; and also for the purpose of 
effecting an organization of the colored people 
throughout the State, with a view to assert 
and secure their rights as citizens against the 
encroachments attempted on them by the 
whites. The meeting seems to have been nu- 
merously attended by representatives from the 
several districts of the State. 

The following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted by this convention : 


Whereas, To the end that we may be better en- 
abled to secure those civil rights which belong to us 
in common with other tax-paying citizens of the 
State, we deem it wise to recommend to the colored 
people in every city, town, and village in the State, 
the formation of civil rights clubs, as the best 
means of diffusing general information among us; 
and be it further 

Fesolved, That these clubs formed shall prepare, 
and send to the Legislature of the State, petitions 
demanding the repeal of all statutes and school-laws 
making a distinction of color or race. 

Resolved, That we demand of the Republican party 
(that party being the dominant party of the State) 
the repeal of all laws upon the statute-books of the 
State, making a distinction of race, nationality, or 
color, among its citizens, and that the establishing 
of a State Normal School especially for colored teach- 
ers is another form of class legislation, which we de- 
nounce as unjust and uncalled for. 

Fesolved, That the signing of this school bill by 
his Excellency Governor James M. Harvey tends to 
foster, rather than diminish, the prejudice against a 
class of his citizens whose entire support he has al- 
ways received, , 


They also adopted a resolution separately 
offered by a delegate, expressing their appre- 
hension at the efforts then made, in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of West Virginia, to en- 
graft on the organie law of that State distinc- 
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tions on account of color, by limiting to the 
whites the eligibility to office. 

On September 4, 1872, the Republicans of 
Kansas held State Conventions in two differ- 
ent cities—Topeka and Lawrence, for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates for State offi- 
cers in the local government, members of 
Congress, and presidential electors. The pur- 
pose of the Topeka Convention was to nomi- 
nate candidates for Governor and the other 
State officers. The final result of the contest 
for Governor was the nomination of Thomas 
H. Osborn on the tenth ballot. The candi- 
dates nominated for the other State offices 
were the following: For Lieutenant-Governor, 
E. 8. Stover; for Auditor, D. W. Wilder; for 
Secretary of State, W. H. Smallwood; for At- 
torney-General, A. L. Williams; for Treasur- 
er, T. E. Hayes; for Chief-Justice, Samuel A. 
Kingman; for Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, H. D. McCarthy. The five last- 
named candidates were nominated for reélec- 
tion to the offices which they respectively 
filled already. 

The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


Resolved, That the Republicans of Kansas in dele- 
gate convention assembled, hereby heartily approve 
and indorse the platform of the national Republican 

arty, adopted at Philadelphia on the 5th day of 

ne, 1872, and we pledge our unswerving support 

to the nominees of that convention, U. 8. Grant and 
Henry Wilson. 

fiesolved, That we hold that the laws protecting 
the rights of the citizens ought to be rigidly en- 
forced, and that, in all cases where the local govern- 
ments are powerless or inefficient, it is the impera- 
tive duty of the national Government to see that the 
laws are enforced, and here we squarely take issue 
with the fourth resolution of the Cincinnati platform. 

Fesolved, That the Republican party of Kansas, 
now, as in the past, is in favor of the free and uncor- 
rupted exercise of the elective franchise, both at the 
polls and in legislative elections ; and it condemns in 
unmeasured terms the use of any corrupt policies in 
efforts to procure election to any elective office; and 
here pledges uncompromising hostility to all men 
who have used or may use any corrupting influences 
to secure any position of profit or honor. 

wed, That as there is a question at issue be- 
tween the settlers upon the lands recently acquired 
from the Indians in this State and railroad corpora- 
tions, which leaves no apparent recourse exeept 
through the courts, a resort to which must involve 
expense, that the oceupants, on account of their 
poverty, are illy prrperee to meet, we ask that the 
Government itself, without unnecessary delay, test 
the question to its fullest extent, and as a tangible 
solution of the question, should it be decided finally 
that the title to the lands in issue vests in the eor- 
porations, by virtue of grants and treaties, then our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress are ear- 
nestly requested to use their utmost endeavors to 
secure the adoption of measures that will result in 
satisfying all reasonable demands of the corpora- 
tions, quiet the title, and vest the same in the occu- 
pying claimants under the homestead and preémp- 
tion laws. 


The other Republican Convention, at Law- 
rence, was held to nominate three members 
of Congress and five presidential electors. 

A series of resolutions was adopted, of a 
similar nature with the preceding ones. 

The Democratic and Liberal Republican 
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parties of Kansas, in pursuance of a call issued 
by their respective Central Committees, on 
June 26, 1872, met in conventions at Topeka, | 
on the 10th of September, “for the nomina- 
tion of presidential electors, members of Con-— 
gress, and State officers.” The two conven-— 
tions met separately, but acted in concert. A 
summary of the result of the proceedings and 
action of both these conventions was reported 
and published on the day of their meeting, as” 
follows: q 
‘“‘The joint committees reported the following di- 
vision of offices, which was agreed to by the con- 
ventions. The Liberals are to nominate the Gov- 
ernor, two Congressmen, three electors, Treasurer, 
Auditor, and Superintendent of Public Instruction re 
and the Democrats are to nominate the Lieutenant- 
Governor, one Congressman, two electors, Attorney- 
General, Secretary of State, and Chief-Justice. 
Resolutions were adopted in both conventions ac- 
rte Haxtke indorsing the Cincinnati platform, rati- 
fying the nomination of Greeley and Brown, oppos- 
ing land grants, favoring the opening of the publie 
domain to actual settlers only, denouncing eorrup- 
tion in the election of Senators, demanding legisla- _ 
tion to protect labor, opposing extravagance in every 
form, denouncing the Indian policy of the Govern- 
ment as a failure, and demanding protection for 
settlers. 4 
The election resulted in a complete victory 
of the Republicans, the candidates named in 
their respective tickets having been eleeted by _ 
a majority for each candidate of 31,198 up to 
33,836. The whole number of votes polled 
was 101,488. In 1870 it was 61,162. “4 
The financial affairs of the State at the end 
of the year were thus stated by the Governor: 


The bonded indebtedness of the State is $1,836,- 
675. The outstanding State warrants amount to 
$201,109.04. There is also outstanding of Territorial — 
warrants, $7,142.73. These three items comprise the 
total indebtedness of the State. The sinking fund 
in the Treasury, at the end of the fiscal year, for the 
payment of the bonded debt, amounted to $135,- 
527.34, of which $119,800 is invested in the bonds 
of the State. There was in the Treasury, on the 
80th of November, for general red ft $371.59. 
The total tax levied for revenue last year was $1,- 
085,372.95, of which $829,991.08 was for general pu: 
poses. . r,. 

It was anticipated that the payments made — 
into the Treasury, during the first month of 
1878, would probably suffice to redeem the 
outstanding State warrants mentioned above, — 
and to meet current expenses. oe 

The school-fund, which is mainly derived 
from the sale of school-lands, and is invested 
in Kansas State bonds, amounts to $759,095.99. 

The instruction of youth in Kansas seems to — 
be well attended to, and the public schools are 
in a flourishing condition. “The inerease of 
school districts during the year has been 772; _ 
of the number of children of school age, 
23,624: of teachers, 717; in the number of 
school-houses, 669; in the value of school- 
houses, $820,668. The total amount received 
from various sources for the public schoolsis — 
$1,701,950.” = 

The State Normal Schools, at Emporia and | 
Leavenworth, are under efficient management. 
The number of students in the former of these 
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schools during the year was 190, in the latter, 
it was 65. 

The number of students in the State Univer- 
sity, in 1872, was 253. The addition of a law 
and a medical department was in contempla- 
tion. The estimated cash value of the prop- 
erty of this institution is reckoned at $224,000, 
exclusive of 46,080 acres of land donated by 
the General Government for an endowment 
fund. 

The condition of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege appears to be very satisfactory. The 
number of students in it, during 1872, was 
447, against 293 for the previous year. Be- 
sides the native scholars who represented 
twenty-seven counties of the State, there were 
students at this college from Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, and Texas. - 

In the Asylum for the Insane the patients 
numbered 103, filling the capacity of the 
building to its utmost limit, and the trustees 
ayer “that not more than one-half of the 
applicants have been admitted, for want of 
room.” 

_ The State Asylum for the Blind, and that 
for the Deaf and Dumb, are excellently con- 
ducted. The number of pupils enrolled in the 
latter during 1872 was 68, of whom there re- 
mained 65 in attendance at the end of the 
year, an increase of 17 over the number of the 
previous year. The present building of this 
institution is inadequate to its wants. The 
current expenses of the Asylum for the Blind, 
in 1872, amounted to $10,100. 

In the State Penitentiary there were 333 
ponerse confined, 159 of that number having 

een received into it during the year 1872. 
Out of these 159, there were 93 convicts under 
the age of twenty-five years. 

A bill concerning convicts was introduced 
and passed in the Senate of Kansas, at the ses- 
sion of 1872, which seems to be worthy of 
notice. It enacts that “prisoners convicted 
of murder be confined in the penitentiary 
for one year, and then only be hanged on the 
warrant of the Governor.” The House of 
Representatives also passed the bill, on its 
third reading, by a vote of 50 to 25. 

There were 574 libraries, having 218,676 
volumes. Of these, 364, with 126,251 volumes, 
were private, and 190, with 92,425 volumes, 
were other than private, including 4 circulat- 
ing libraries, with 6,550 volumes. 

The total number of religious organizations 
was 530, having 301 edifices, with 102,085 sit- 
tings, and property valued at $1,722,700. The 
leading denominations were: 


DENOMINATIONS, Organizations, Sittings. 
IRS i Aer tral eee ir ae 92 18,540 
in SAE AR eae ae 85 4,550 
Congregational ............... 43 835 
Si Pan Seer ee ae iy oeters 14 8,280 

TI ios tetas so erste foc oh ia's 166 23,525 
PROEDYICTIAN. 0... .. 2, .-00 cee. 94 22,810 
Roman Catholic............... 37 4 


United Brethren in Christ..... 24 2.200 
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The statistics of pauperism and crime were 
as follows: 


Number of  seigit: 7 epevortys during the year 


Sauding dune’ tl, 1970) ..c ed. sas Lk. cabo seeee 361 
Cost-of annual support, «iis cies -iete Fpieee eden dpe a8 $46,475 
Total receiving support June 1, 1870............. 336 
UMUENO aRt dss at cas . caw bad ecedcceed bes Orreeas ae 190 
BIL 6 ox o0as 6s: 8 54 Ca ARs dha gods vin Hoy in ed CES le 146 
SIR RNE  C citri ci sie vis, «vag aoe dna uae eae Tae 105 
ROOD CORT iba sdntcdeteachbieect cee s tine ecenes 85 
Number of persons convicted during the year... 151 
Number of persons in prison, June 1, 1870... .... 829 
SNR Pes icin Regn ce seen cede <énae see ce acne et 262 
POP OM Meri ala Ch a cites sic cawdacch sVebscUadsects et 67 

DPA Pak Dsiadane Sate ie id ehiste pis clase Hie Peele Gee 202 
3p) 9) Eaten le eth A os BOs ee A 60 


The number of persons engaged in all classes 
of occupations was 123,852, of whom 117,343 
were males and 6,509 females. Of the popu- 
lation (258,051) ten years of age and over, 
there were engaged in agriculture, 73,228, of 
whom 72,918 were males and 310 females; in 
professional and personal services, 20,736— 
15,286 males and 5,450 females; in trade and 
transportation, 11,762—11,786 males and 26 
females; in manufactures, mechanical and 
mining industries, 18,126—17,403 males and 
723 females. 

KEIGHTLEY, Tuomas, an English historian 
and classical writer, born in Dublin, October, 
1789; died in London, November, 1872. He 
received an ordinary education at a country 
school, and entered Trinity College, Dublin. 
He was intended for the bar, but delicacy of 
constitution and other considerations changed 
his plans, and in 1824 he settled in England, 
in order to devote himself to literary pursuits, 
becoming a voluminous contributor to the ed- 
ucational literature of the day. He was the 
author of histories of England, Greece, and 
Rome, and abridgments of the same for 
schools; ‘‘War of Independence in Greece,” 
1837; ‘“‘ History of the Roman Empire,” 1840 ; 
‘¢ Notes on the Bucolics and Georgics of Vir- 
gil,” 1846; ‘“* History of India,” 1847; ‘ Epis- 
tles and Satires of Horace, with Notes and Ex- 
ercises,”’ 1848; ‘*Mythology of Ancient Greece 
and Italy,” also an abridgment; ‘Fairy My- 
thology,” 1851; ‘Scenes, Events, etc., of the 
Times of the Crusaders,” 1853; ‘‘ Account of 
the Life, Writings, and Opinions of John Mil- 
ton,’ 1855. He also translated from the Dutch 
an edition of Shakespeare’s plays, in 1864, and 
published “The Shakespeare’s Expositor” in 
1867. 

KELLY, Witr1am, an eminent citizen and 
political leader of New York, born in New 
York City in 1807; died in Torquay, England, 
January 14,1872. His father, one of the po- 
litical exiles from the north of Ireland, was a 
prominent and successful merchant, and his 
three sons, of whom William was the second, 
were well-educated, refined, and courteous gen- 
tlemen. The brothers were for some years in 
business together, and, being very successful, 
were able to_retire on ample fortunes while 
yet quite young men. But they did not retire 
to lives of indolence. The elder and younger 
brothers died some years since, and William, 
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on his noble estate of Ellerslie at Rhinebeck, 
on the Hudson, was actively engaged in such 
measures as would benefit and enlighten his 
fellow-men. He had served two terms in the 
State Senate, and in 1860 was with great dif- 
ficulty persuaded to be the nominee of his 
party for Governor of the State. For several 
years he was president of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, and on his own estate practical- 
ly demonstrated what was the best farming 
of which New York lands were capable. But 
it was in the cause of higher education that he 
was most deeply interested. He was president 
of the Board of Trustees of the Rochester Uni- 
versity, of the Board of Vassar College, and 
of the National Baptist Educational Commis- 
sion, bore an honorable part in the successful 
effort to establish a State Agricultural College 
at Ovid, and was one of the original trustees 
of Cornell University. In all these cases it 
was not merely his name and influence which 
he gave to these organizations; he also be- 
stowed on them a liberal share of hard, earnest 
work, and where money was needed he was 
equally liberal with that. He was also an 
active officer in the great benevolent societies 
of his denomination, and presided over several 
of them with. great dignity and ability. He 
had made the voyage to Europe for the benefit 
of his health, which had been for some time 
impaired, but became suddenly worse, and 
died at Torquay. 

KENSETT, Jonny Frepertocx, N. A., a dis- 
tinguished landscape-painter, born in Cheshire, 
Conn., March 22, 1818; died in New York 
City, December 14, 1872. He began life as an 
engraver, having been apprenticed to his uncle, 
Alfred Daggett, an engraver of bank-note vi- 
gnettes. Devoting his spare hours to experi- 
menting in oil-colors, a desire to learn the art 
of painting was awakened, and in 1840 he 
went to England for that purpose. On his ar- 
rival in London he became known to Durand, 
Casilear, and Rossiter, and shared their stud- 
ies. For five years he studied oil-painting, 
supporting himself by engraving. At the end 
of this time he exhibited a view of Windsor 
Castle in the exhibition of the Society of Brit- 
ish Artists, at the rooms in Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East. It is the custom of this asso- 
ciation to have a lottery at a guinea a head, 
and the holders of the two lucky numbers are 
allowed to choose a picture each as a prize. 
The winner of the first prize on this occasion 
selected Kensett’s picture, which was admitted 
by every one to be the best landscape-painting 
in the collection. The next two years he 
spent in Rome, whence he sent home a num- 
ber of Italian views, which gave him a high 
reputation. Among these, his ‘‘ View on the 
Arno” was exhibited in the National Academy 
of Design, and on its. merits he was made an 
associate of that institution. In the following 
year he was elected an Academician. In 1848 
he returned to the United States, and fixed 
his residence in New York City, devoting him- 
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self assiduously to his art. Among his most 
popular works are: ‘“‘ View of Mount Wash- 
ington from North Conway,” 1849; ‘ Fran- 
conia Mountains,” 1835 ; ‘‘October Day inthe 
White Mountains,” 1853 ; ‘“‘ Hudson River from 
Fort Putnam,” 1856; ‘ Falls of the Bashbish ; ” _ 
“Sunset on the Coast,” 1858; “ Lake 
George;” “Sunset in the Adirondacks ;” 
‘* Noon on the Sea-shore;” ‘‘ Housatonic Val- 
ley;” “QOoast Scenery;” “Niagara;” ané 
“Narragansett Bay.” In 1859 he was ap 
pointed a member of the National Art Com 
mission, having the direction of the ornamen- 
tation of the Capitol at Washington, and the 
superintendence of the works/deposited there. 
Mr. Kensett was unquestionably one of the — 
most conscientious landscape-painters of mod- 
ern times; an indefatigible worker, and thor- 
oughly devoted to his art. His works were 
highly esteemed in France, Belgium, and Eng- 
land, as well as in this country. om 
KENTUCKY. The financial condition of the 
State of Kentucky appears to be sound ant 
satisfactory, except that the revenue laws are 
so far defective that the expenditures of the 
overnment regularly exceed the receipts. 
he debt at the beginning of the last fiscal 
year, October 11, 1871, amounted to $1,069, 
594, exclusive of the school debt, which js ¢ 
permanent loan, and amounts to $1,625,068.60. 
During the year bonds were redeemed to th 
amount of $303,000. A new issue of $200,00 
was, however, made, under an act of January 
last, to cover the deficit in the Treasury. Thi 
bonds outstanding at the end of the fiscal year 
October 10th, were as follows: 


6 per cent. bonds past due...........-eeeeeeee 
5 per cent. bonds past due ........-....-0.005 
6 per cent. bonds falling due between the 10th 

October, 1872, and the ist of January, 1873. 
6 per cent. bonds maturing in 1878 
5 per cent. bonds maturing in 1878............ 
6 per cent. bonds maturing in 1874............ 
6 per cent. bonds maturing in 1875............ 
6 per cent. bonds maturing in 1876............ 
6 per cent. bonds maturing in 1894............ 
6 per cent. bonds maturing in 1895........+.+- 00. 
6 per cent, bonds maturing in 1896............ 5,000 0 
8 per cent, bonds maturing in 1873 or 1877.... 200,000 


TO 6s Geion ass sv ch.d xo sactes eka $966,358 x 

The means at the command of the Com mis 
sioners of the Sinking Fund for the redemption 
of the indebtedness are as follows: 


ge * ale tne — nailing dial 
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Loan to Farmers’ Bank, at 5 per cent....... 
Loan to Bank of Kentucky, at 5 Pe cent... 
Balance of proceeds of sale of Kentucky 
Bank stock, at 6 percent............ccese0 
Amount in Treasury not transferred........ 
Balance due on loan to Kentucky River Nay- 
igation per ps olf Lakilege cach cence da cae eee 
406 shares of stock in Bank of Louisville.. . 
260 shares of pierces stock in Louisville, 
Cincinnati Lexington Railroad Com- 


ee 
er 


eee eee eee eee ee 


ompany 

Stock in turnpike-roads...........0+cceeeee 

Amount borrowed by Revenue Department 
under sundry acts of the Legislature...... 


Total: TOBOUFCES. . os cciessnepecvesvnces 
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In addition to the foregoing resources, the 
State has unadjusted claims against the Federal 
Government, for advances made during the 
war, amounting to $505,478.52. 

Holders of the bones have been notified of 
the readiness and desire of the State Treasury 
to pay the principal, with accrued interest and 
without discount, but they have declined to 
receive the money and surrender the bonds. 

While the sinking fund yields more than is 
required for the redemption of the State in- 

debtedness as it falls dae, the revenue is in- 
sufficient to meet the expenses of the govern- 
ment. The Governor for two years past has 
urged upon the Legislature some action which 
should remedy this difficulty. In his last mes- 
sage he recommended that the Commissioners 
of the Sinking Fund be authorized to invest so 
much of the cash and cash assets on hand, be- 
longing to the sinking fund, in 5-20 bonds of 
the United States, or other equally good and 

convertible securities, as will be sufficient to 
pay off the outstanding redeemable bonds, and 
that such securities should be held by the 
commissioners for that purpose and no other, 
and that all the cther resourges of the fund, 

_“ except the five centsnow imposed by law on 
the $100 of taxable property,” be diverted to 
the revenue proper. The amounts paid out of 
thé Treasury during the past two years to 
various charitable institutions and other ob- 
jects named, together with the revenue col- 
lected and the surplus remaining for general 

purposes, are exhibited in the following state- 
ment: 


INSTITUTIONS, 1871. 1872. 
Eastern Lunatic Asylum........ $119,464 00 | $138,977 00 
Western Lunatic Asylum........ 69,843 60 82,416 64 

Me ASVIUM oc. ccc c cc cceccns 22,758 28 23,105 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum........ 20,890 95 23,569 15 
¥Feeble-minded Institute........ 81,010 39 24,270 72 
Kentucky Penitentiary.......... 4,691 25,203 33 
Stiminal prosecutions.......... 93,336 18 | 115,400 43 
MERON 5c Saya e ees spares asses 90.966 70} 119,566 03 
BNE sis sys dune ki) = <5 0 19,656 95 26,751 59 

American Printing House for 

MESTME hein vena de evel lescs dined cee 3,580 00 
Conveyance of lunatics.......... 4,111 15 8,896 69 
Conveyance of convicts.........|.........--- 11,763 85 
House of Reform............205 28,710 00 15,862 40 
$505,410 40 | $614,362 83 
Revenue collected (proper)...| 993,076 63 | 1,008,617 88 
BSUS ING panne <aprcea'as deo’ sits $487,666 23 | $394,255 05 


The expenses of the penitentiary for the 
year were $28,083.53, and its revenues, 
$9,912.15. The House of Reform for Juvenile 
Delinquents has been completed, and placed 
under the charge of a Board of Managers. The 
other public institutions show a favorable 
record. 

Rapid progress has been made in establish- 
ing railroad communications between differ- 
ent parts of the State. The Elizabethtown & 
Paducah Railroad, 185 miles in length, has 
been opened for travel during the year. It 
‘penetrates the coal and iron region of Western 
Kentucky, and will aid greatly in developing 
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the mineral wealth of that section. The Eliza- 
bethtown, Lexington & Big Sandy Road has 
been completed from Lexington to Mount 
Sterling, and during the year 1873 will prob- 
ably be extended to the mouth of the Big 
Sandy, to connect with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. 

Great improvement has been made in the 
matter of public education, though much still 
remains to be done. During the year ending 
June, schools were taught in 5,308 of the 5,381 
districts of the State. The total number of 
pupils was 416,763,.an increase of 10,925 over 
the preceding year. There is now no general 
tax for educational purposes, either by the 
State at large, or by local authorities. The 
Superintendent, in his last report, lays down 
the following as “the grand desiderata” for 
an effective school system: 1. A general 
statute allowing the districts to tax themselves, 
without the necessity of procuring special 
legislation; 2. A law providing for the build- 
ing of good school-houses upon a uniform plan ; 
8. A Normal School for training teachers; 
4. A general law allowing cities and towns to 
tax themselves to establish graded schools. On 
the subject of popular education, the Governor 
says in his message to the Legislature of 1873: 


Whatever political or other differences may obtain 
among us, this is one about which we cannot afford 
to differ. It is, and should be, the pride of the State 
to rece her own schools, regulated and controlled 
in her own way, and to keep in her own hands the 
education of her children. e have witnessed vari- 
ous efforts that have been made to induce the Con- 
gress of the United States to set up a system of 

‘national education,” which, if done, would virtual- 

ly take away from the State the control of this sub- 
ject. It is alarming to contemplate the success of 
such a scheme. Its direct and inevitable tendency 
would be to destroy our identity as States, and as 
the people of separate States; to promote, at once 
the consolidation and centralization of all political 
power in a Federal Government ; and alter, at least, 
those forms and institutions of freedom which we 
have ever regarded as essential to the maintenance 
of our constitutional liberty. 


He renews a recommendation made in his 
previous message on the subject of organizing 
a‘system of education for the colored popula- 
tion : 

The education of this race is not a duty of charity 
alone, but is demanded by the best interests of soci- 
ety. They form a numerous class of our citizens, 
sharing with us in civil and political rights, upon 
whom, too, we are largely dependent for carrying on 
the industry, especially the agriculture, of the State ; 
and, just in proportion as they shall be left in igno- 
rance and vice, orimproved in morals and intelligence 
by the discipline of a suitable system of education, 
they will become to the Commonwealth, on the one 
hand, an incubus of pauperism and crime; on the 
other, a useful part of our population. Many of these 
people are struggling hard in the direction of edu- 
cating their children, and have shown a wonderful 
measure of success. I trust you will not fail to pro- 
vide for a system of schools for this portion of our 
population, and offer them encouragement and assist- 
ance in this important department. 


The session of the Legislature which began 
in December, 1871, continued until the 25th 
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of March. There were 1,015 acts and 41 joint 
resolutions passed, a very large proportion of 
which were of a private or special character, 
and nearly all the rest of purely local interest. 
Many of the special acts were to prohibit the 
sale of spirituous liquors in particular locali- 
ties, or to authorize a tax for schools in single 
towns or counties. The bill which elicited 
the greatest amount of discussion was one per- 
mitting the Cincinnati Southern Railroad to 
cross the State. This appears not to have be- 
come a law, owing to the inability of the two 
Houses to agree as to the restrictions to be 
placed upon the company. An act was passed 
“to regulate foreign corporations engaged in 
operating railroads in the State of Kentucky.” 
It requires all such corporations to adopt an 
order or resolution ‘authorizing its agents to 
contract and be contracted with in the name 
of such corporation, and further agreeing that 
all citizens resident, and bodies corporate of 
this State, having claims or demands against 
said corporation, may sue for, and prosecute 
to final judgment, all such matters in any of 
the courts of competent jurisdiction in any of 
the counties through which said road may be 
constructed, subject, however, to the same 
right of removal, by change of venue, as is or 
may be given to citizens of this State, which 
authority shall be put to record in the County 
Court Clerk’s office of some one of the coun- 
ties through which said road runs, a certified 
copy of which shall be competent evidence in 
any of the courts of this Commonwealth.” If 
they fail to comply with this provision, or 
cause any suit or matter of litigation with a 
citizen or corporation of the State to be re- 
moved from the State court to a United States 
District or Circuit Court, they ‘shall there- 
after be prohibited from doing business in this 
State; and all contracts thereafter made by 
such corporation, through its agents, shall be 
null and void as to such parties; and all par- 
ties and persons continuing to contract and 
do business in this State, either in their own 
name or that of others, in violation of this act, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
for each day he or they shall so offend may, 
upon indictment, be fined not less than fifty 
dollars, and imprisoned not less than one week 
for each day they so offend, either or both,.in 
the discretion of a petit jury.” Any discrim- 
ination in carrying freight on such roads is 
prohibited. 

An act was also passed making some im- 
portant changes in the laws of evidence. It 
declares that no person shall be disqualified as 
a witness in a suit on account of his interest 
in the result, that “neither husband nor wife 
shall be competent for or against each other, 
or concerning any communication made by 
one to the other during marriage,” and that 
no one shall be incompetent as a witness on 
account of his or her race or color. 

An act was also passed providing for the 
election of representatives in Congress by bal- 
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lot, which makes the State law conform to an — 
act of Congress of February 28, 1871. All — 
other votes in Kentucky are still given viva — 
voce. 3 
A provision is made for appointing persons 
to take charge of pauper lunatics who cannot 
be taken at either of the asylums, such per-— 
sons to be paid $200 a year. a 7% 
The State was laid off into ten districts, for 
congressional representation. a 
The subject of providing for the encourage-— 
ment of immigration occupied much attention, 
but no plan was adopted. : 
The law exempting homesteads from sale for 
debt was extended in its operation to “every 
bona-fide house-keeper with a family, irrespec- 
tive of race or color.” 
An act amending the charter of the city of 
Lexington was vetoed by the Governor, on 
account of the following provisions: 


That an act, entitled ‘* An act to amend the char- 
ter of the city of Lexington, approved March 8, 
1870,’ be so amended that the councilmen elected 
under the provisions of an act entitled ‘ An act to 
emend the charter of the city of Lexington, approved - 
January 24, 1870,’ shall remain in office for four 
years from the first Thursday after the first Satur- 
day in March, 1873, and until their successors are 
duly elected and qualified: Provided, however, Tha 
the term of office of one councilman from each wa ad 
of the city shall expire on the first hureday oe rT 
the first Saturday in March, 1873, and of each sue- 
ceeding year; and it shall be determined by lot, to 
be drawn among the councilmen from each respec- 
tive ward, who shall retire from office as above pre- 
scribed: And Mig bases Surther, That the councilmen 
so retiring shall be deemed ineligible to the office of 
councilman for one year thereafter. > 

Srction 2, That upon the termination of the term 
of office of four councilmen, as provided for in the 
first section of this act, the a remaining council- 
men shall, on the first Thursday after the first Sat 
urday in March, 1878, and in each succeeding year, 
elect, by ballot, one councilman from each ward in 
the city, to fill the vacancies thus occasioned, and 
whose term of office shall be three years from said 
date, and until their successors are duly elected and 
qualified. a 


These elections, he said, contained ‘‘a legis- 
lation which is not only extraordinary, but in 
my opinion violative, if not of the letter, at 
least the spirit, of the constitution; a legis- 
lation not in harmony with the genius of our 
republican institutions, and certainly subver- 
sive of the time-honored traditions and cher- 
ished principles of American democracy. They _ 
apply, as it seems to me, to a municipal — 
arena, measures kindred to those which we — 
have so strongly and justly reprobated when 
imposed by Federal authority upon the South- — 
ern States. However grieved and indignant — 
we may be, that the real proprietors of a city ' 
distinguished for its intelligence, culture, and — 
wealth, should be controlled by the mere — 
numerical strength of an ignorant and thrift- 
less race, just emerged from slavery; and, | 
however anxious we may be to relieve them, | 
we should bear in mind that, though we may — 
for a time repress, we can never truly and 
effectually remedy a political evil by excep- 
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tional laws, especially if those laws contra- 
yene the theory and fundamental principles of 
the organic Jaw.” 

An act was passed providing that ‘“‘upon 
the petition of any two or more respectable 
citizens, verified by affidavit, that any person 
has, by the habitual or excessive use of opium, 
arsenic, hashish, or any drug, become incom- 
petent to manage himself or his estates with 
ordinary prudence and discretion, or upon in- 
formation and application of the attorney for 
the Commonwealth, it shall be the duty of the 
Circuit or Chancery Court of the county in 
which such person resides to cause an inquest 
to be held by a jury, in open court, to inquire 
into the fact. Upon such person being found 
incompetent to manage himself or, estate with 
ordinary prudence and discretion, the court 
may order him or his estate, or both, into the 
custody and control of a committee of one or 
more persons, with power to confine such 

erson in any private asylum, or in one of the 
Bhatic asylums of this Commonwealth: Pro- 
vided, That no such person shall be main- 
tained in a public asylum at the expense of 
the Commonwealth.” 

By an act amending the act of 1871, which 
provides for a revision and digest of the laws 
of the State, the Governor and Judges of the 
Court of Appeals were required to nominate, 
and with the consent of the Senate to appoint, 
five commissioners to make the revision. The 

commissioners subsequently appointed were 
James M. Nesbitt and E. J. Bullock for re- 
vision of the Statutes, Richard A. Buckner, 
and Joshua F. Bullitt for the Codes of Practice, 
and Judge Geo. W. Craddock umpire of both 
boards. 

The Military Committee of the House of 
Representatives was engaged during a large 
portion of the session in investigating alleged 
outrages and disorders in Franklin County, 
and finally made a report, stating that “a num- 
ber of+ gross injuries to the persons and prop- 
erty of citizens of Franklin County have been 
perpetrated by armed and disguised bodies 
of men unlawfully banded together. These 
bands generally move in numbers of from ten 
to twenty, and their operations are usually 
confined to the night-time. All the indica- 
tions are that they are of a low and illiterate 
class of white men. They are generally 
mounted, and appear to disperse as soon as 

_the immediate purpose of their combination 
has been accomplished. Their disguises seem 
to have been sufficient, in most of the cases 
brought to the knowledge of the committee, 
to prevent their full identification; but in 
many instances the identity of the intruder 
has been suspected from a supposed recogni- 
tion of the voice. It has, however, been stated 
to the committee, on the very highest author- 
ity, that many men who have engaged in these 
unlawful acts are well known.” The investi- 
gations covered a period of about eighteen 
months. Ina majority of cases the outrages 
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had been inflicted on negroes, some of whom 
had been killed, and others whipped, and 
otherwise maltreated. The effect had been to 
drive colored laborers from Franklin County. 
In the opinion of the committee, “‘these or- 
ganizations had their inception in the dis- 
ordered state of the country consequent upon 
the late war, and were originally intended to 
suppress anticipated disturbances among the 
emancipated slaves, and to summarily punish 
the unlawful acts of bad white men. ‘This 
condition of affairs afforded an opportunity to 
evil-disposed white men to engage in unlawful 
acts, under the guise of these organizations, 
for the gratification of private vengeance, the 
indulgence of their prejudices against, and 
jealousy of, free negro labor, and for an op- 
portunity to plunder.” The true and only 
remedy they declare to be the enforcement of 
the laws. 

“Tf our judges,” they say, ‘‘will do their 
whole duty in forming their grand-juries and 
in properly instructing them and compelling a 
performance of their duties, and the grand- 
juries will use the diligence that the commit- 
tee has used in the investigation of these al- 
leged outrages, many of the mysteries of the 
so-called Ku-klux will be dispelled, and sufli- 
cient evidence may be discovered upon which 
to base more indictments.” 

The report concludes: “The present pro- 
visions of the law appear to be sufficient to 
cover all the offences of which these unlawful 
bands were guilty, except that of sending 
anonymous and threatening letters, or posting 
threatening notices, and intimidating quiet and 
law-abiding people by riding about armed and 
disguised. The committee, therefore, recom- 
mend that the matter be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with instructions to 
prepare and report a bill covering these or 
other defects, if any, relating to the same sub- 
ject in our criminal laws.” 

There was no election for State officers dur- 
ing the year, but conventions were held by both 
political parties, for the purpose of appointing 
delegates to the national nominating bodies, 
and selecting candidates for presidential elec- 
tors. The Republican Convention was held at 
Louisville, on the 13th of March. There was 
some discussion arising from the opposition of 
a few delegates to the renomination of Pres- 
ident Grant by the National Convention. 
These were, however, in asmall minority, and, 
after the delegates had been chosen and elec- 
tors nominated, the following platform was 
unanimously adopted, the delegates opposing 
the renomination of Grant having withdrawn 
from the convention: 


We, the Republicans of Kentucky, in convention 
assembled, declare— ; 

1. That we reaffirm our adherence to the Republi- 
ean party, pledging ourselves to maintain them as 
the best safeguard of our liberties. We also reaffirm 
our adherence to the right of all American citizens 
—according to the Constitution—to exercise, with- 
out diminution or restriction, the elective franchise 
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in all elections, national, State, or municipal, and 
hereby express our condemnation of the acts of the 
Democracy in this State in contravention of this 


roa ‘ 
2. To the people of Kentucky and of the nation 
we send congratulation upon the fulfilment of the 
romises given by the Republican party in National 
Jonvention assembled in 1868—resulting in the res- 
toration to the Union of all the States—in giving 
equal rights to all men before the law—surrounding 
us with prosperity at home, and increased honor 
among all the nations of the civilized world. 

8. We recognize with pride the beneficial achieve- 
ments of the present Administration in the manage- 
ment of national affairs, in executing the wishes of 
the people as declared by law, in condemning and 
punishing corruption, and in relieving the industries 
ia the country from grievous burdens thrust upon 
them. 

4. To an extent beyond our most sanguine ex- 
pees the Republican party has reduced the pub- 

ic debt, and at the same time appreciated to a high 
standard the national currency and the securities of 
the Government. 

5. We Ba peg an undiminished confidence in the 
personal and official integrity and honor of President 
Grant, and have witnessed with satisfaction the ref- 
utation and exposure of the falsehoods and calum- 
nies directed against him. 

6. We pledge ourselves to support the nominees 
of the convention which is to assemble on the 5th 
day of June, in the city of Philadelphia, and, be- 
lieving that President Grant has met his pledges 
bog to the country in the administration of his 

igh office, he deserves our thanks and support, 
and our delegates are instructed to vote for his 
AS pee for the presidency of the United 
ates. 

7. For sacrifices and services in behalf of his 
country, the Republicans of Kentucky are indebted 
to General John M. Harlan, and we present his 
name with pride to the Republicans of the United 
States as our choice for Vice-President. 


The Democratic Convention took place at 
Frankfort, on the 20th of June. There was 
also some disagreement in this body, owing to 
the disposition of some to support the plat- 
form and nominations of the Liberal Republi- 
cans adopted at Cincinnati, and of others to 
favor an independent Democrate ticket. The 
course finally agreed upon is indicated in the 
following resolutions : 


Feesolved, That the Administration of the Federal 
Government, with President Grant as its executive 
head, has persistently violated the Constitution, and 
the purity of its administration, and the elective 
franchise, and, unless arrested in its centralizing doc- 
trines and corrupt practices, will subvert and destroy 
our liberties. 

Resolved, That the Democracy of the State of 
Kentucky now reaffirm the principles contained in 
the platform adopted by the former conventions of 
the party, since and including the conventions of the 
first day of May, 1866. These platforms contain sub- 
stantially the theory and practice which, we believe, 
if carried out, will secure the protection of life, lib- 
erty, and property, and all the essential ends of free 
government. 

Resolved, That, while we adhere to the principles 
declared in said platforms, and while we are deeply 
impressed with the conviction that the peace, pros- 
perity, freedom, and happiness of the people of the 
United States will be best secured and promoted by 
a strict adherence to said principles in the adminis- 
tration of both State and Federal Governments, yet, 
recognizing and appreciating the necessity of pre- 
venting, if possible, the continuance in power of the 
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present corrupt Administration, while we do not ex=- | 
pressly instruct our delegates to the National Con- | 
vention as to the course they shall pursue, we expect 
them, after consultation with the representatives of 
the Democracy of the whole country, to take such 
action as will most likely insure a perfect union of 
all the elements of opposition to the nominees of 
the Philadelphia Convention ; and that the Demo- 
crats of Kentucky unhesitatingly pledge themselves 
to give to the ticket that may be presented to the 
country by the Baltimore Convention an earnest ané 
active support, not only because it will be the repre- 
sentative body of the whole party, but because ir 
par organization it is the ultimate judge of th 
ine of policy which the members of the party shoul 
pursue. 
Resolved, That the delegates from Kentucky to the 
Baltimore Convention are instructed to vote as a unit 
on all questions. ; 


At the election for President in November, 
the whole number of votes cast was 191,402, 
of which the Grant and Wilson electors re- 
ceived 88,816, and the Greeley and Brown 
electors 100,212, while 2,374 were cast for 
O’Conor and Adams. The majority of Greeley 
and Brown over Grant and Wilson was 11,396 ; 
over all 9,022. The total vote for Governor, 
in 1871, was 215,142; and Leslie, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, had a majority of 86,976; in 
1868 the total vote for President was 155,455, 
and Seymour and Blair’s majority was 76,325, 
A Representative to Congress was also chosen — 
in each of the ten congressional districts at 
the election in November, All of these were 
Democrats. The State Legislature consists of 
84 Democrats and 4 Republicans in the Senate, 
and 82 Democrats and 18 Republicans in the 
House. : 

According to the census of 1870, the State 
contained 8,103,850 acres of improved, 9,134,- 
658 of wood land, and 1,421,598 of other un- 
improved land, The cash value of farms was 
$311,238,916; of farming implements and ma 
chinery, $8,572,896; total amount of wages 
paid during the year, including value of board, 
$10,709,382; total (estimated) value of all 
farm-productions, including betterments an¢ 
additions to stock, $87,477,374; orchard-prod- 
ucts, $1,281,885; produce of market-gardens, 
$527,329; forest-products, 574,994; value of 
home manufactures, $1,683,972; value of all 
animals slaughtered, or sold for slaughter, 
$24,121,861; value of all live-stock, $66,287,- 
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848. There were 317,034 horses, 99,230 mules 
and asses, 247,615 milch-cows, 69,716 working- 
oxen, 382,998 other cattle, 936,765 sheep, 
1,838,227 swine. The chief productions were — 
88,532 bushels of spring, and 5,690,172 of 
winter, wheat; 1,108,903 of rye; 50,091,006 — 
of Indian-corn ; 6,620,103 of oats; 238,486 of 
barley; 8,443 of buckwheat; 105,305,869 — 

pounds of tobacco; 1,080 bales of cotton; 

2,234,450 pounds of wool; 119,926 bushels of 
peas and beans; 2,391,062 bushels of Irish, 
and 802,114 of sweet, potatoes ; 62,360 gallons ~ 
of wine ; 11,874,978 pounds of butter; 115,219 
of cheese; 1,345,779 gallons of milk sold; — 
204,899 tons of hay; 2,551 bushels of clover-— 
seed ; 85,896 of grass-seed ; 7,777 pounds of — 
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hemp; 237,268 of flax; 14,657 bushels of flax- 
seed; 269,416 pounds of maple-sugar ; 1,740,- 
453 gallons of sorghum; and 49,073 of maple- 
molasses; 1,171,500 pounds of honey; and 


_ 82,557 of wax. 


The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 5,390, having 1,147 steam-en- 


gines, of 31,928 horse-power, and 459 water- 


wheels, of 7,640 horse-power, and employing 
30,636 hands, of whom 27,687 were males 
above sixteen years of age, 1,159 females above 
fifteen, and 1,790 youth. The invested capital 
amounted to $29,277,809; wages paid during 
the year, $9,444,524; value of materials con- 
sumed, $29,497,535 ; products, $54,625,809. 

There were 89 newspapers and periodicals, 
having an aggregate circulation of 197,130, and 
issuing 18,270,160 copies annually. There 
were 6 daily, with a circulation of 31,000; 4 
tri-weekly, circulation 3,500; 4 semi-weekly, 
circulation 4,100; 68 weekly, circulation 137,- 
930; 7 monthly, circulation 19,700. 

The total number of libraries was 5,546, con- 
taining 1,909,230 volumes. Of these, 4,374, 
with 1,590,245 volumes, were private, and 
1,172, with 318,985, other than private. 

The number of religious organizations, of all 
denominations was 2,967, having 2,694 edifices, 
with 876,489 sittings, and property valued at 
$9,801,465. The leading denominations are 
as follows: 
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DENOMINATIONS, Organizations. Sittings. 
pe Ey ey te grees i 1,004 288,936 
Christian ....... SPEER Fee 499 141,585 
MTAMCODIN G (lady x sods eas Maia ga ole 33 15,800 
Evangelical Association........ 5 8,000 
PERC ORANL co ewleis cclatesicebres.e ves 0 Y § 1,650 
MBG as ccd nase were kicise eit & 978 244,918 
Prosbyterian 5... eee sseasece 306 100,750 
Roman Catholic..... .......... : 130 72,550 


Of the total population (930,186) ten years 
of age and over, there were engaged in all 
classes of occupation, 414,593, of whom 364,300 
were males, and 50,293 females. There were 
engaged in agriculture, 261,080, of whom 
257,426 were males, and 3,654 females; in 
professional and personal services, 84,024— 
41,974 males, and 42,050 females; in trade and 
transportation, 25,292—24,961 male and 331 
female; and in manufactures and mechanical 
and mining industries, 44,197—39,939 males, 
and 4,258 females. The condition of pauper- 
ism and crime is here given: 

Number of persons supported during the year 


ending: June 1, 160. iesvses i scuine.pe 44s sia « 2,059 
Cost of annual SUppOTt.......... 2. ee cece ee ee eee $160,717 
Total number receiving support June 1, 1870.... 1,784 
IN GEAVD 7 i. co'oidcvcis nie ca cod we pouaiees NEN ehS a balawens 1,667 
WOT ae -abia c wiaclags sixchne manner ais Mavacad Waters 963 
COLOTON. boi vad Je ce caw CURE apes sek Fee Ce pod eee 704 
PGPGISD actaa o cap cit sateen CERN aa eae mee oleae 117 
Number of persons convicted during the year... 603 

as - in prison June 1, 1870....... 1,067 
WAIVE GS 5 iss inks AWap co aemam eae oda tes enene das 968 
WAIEG Ia a's Ua Casi a sled «Mirae eee ee aie clcnulaeelite 525 
COORG s disaas coules’. wha arn aed de ek Cay oe tie rae aaes 443 
BOUIN oes caxdvacorss Raerebeswvatnnsseeeat hie 99 
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LEE, Cuartes Atrrep, M. D., a physician, 
medical professor, and author, born at Salis- 
bury, Conn., March 3, 1801; died in Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., February 14, 1872. He graduated 
from Williams College, and soon after com. 
menced the study of medicine with his brother- 
in-law Luther Ticknor, M.D. Subsequently 
he entered the Berkshire Medical College, 
where he received the degree of M.D. in 
1825. In 1826 he removed to New York City, 
and in connection with Dr. James Stewart 
founded the Northern Dispensary of that city, 
where he was for about ten years attending 
physician-in-chief. During a long series of 


years he gave instruction in the following in- 


stitutions: The medical schools of the Univer- 
sity of New York, and Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me.; the Berkshire Medical School at 
Pittsfield, Mass.; and the medical colleges at 
Geneva, N. Y., Woodstock, Vt., Columbus, O., 
and Buffalo, N. Y. He was one of the founders 
of the Medical College of the University of 
New York, and the Buffalo Medical College, 
in which he was Professor Emeritus at the 
time of his death. He was editor of the New 
York Journal of Medicine at one time, and 
during his long life was a voluminous writer 
on scientific and medical subjects, a volume 
on Physiology and another on the Elements 
of Geology being among his numerous works, 


He also edited the American edition of ‘ Cop- 
land’s Medical Dictionary.” His attention 
during his later years had been devoted to the 
subject of the treatment of the insane, and his 
views on the colonization or out-door system, 
which he personally investigated while he 
was in Europe in 1865, were adopted after 
his return by some prominent institutions for 
the insane in this country. His advanced age 
had compelled him to retire from his profes- 
sional labors, and his useful life ended ab- 
ruptly after a brief illness. 

LEVER, Cuartzs James, M. D., Ph. D., LL. 
D., an Irish novelist, born in Dublin, August 31, 
1806; died in Trieste, June 8, 1872. His parents 
were wealthy, and he received a careful and 
thorough education at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree of medicine ; 
afterward passing through a course of study at 
Géttingen, where he also obtained a degree. 
In youth he was noted for personal bravery, 
especially for a daring and reckless spirit as an 
equestrian. This trait seemed to impart to his 
writings a lively, vivacious spirit, sometimes 
running even into a boisterous mirth. His 
ladies and gentlemen seemed under the influ- 
ence of champagne, his peasants and servant- 
men of “potheen.” For a time, at the begin- 
ning of his career, he practised as a physician ; 
and it is recorded that, when the cholera raged 
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in Ireland in 1832, he became a member of the 
medical council of Londonderry, and manifested 
equal courage and skill in combating that fear- 
ful and potent scourge. At a later period he 
went to Brussels, as physician to the English 
embassy in that place. There he remained 
three years, and there he wrote ‘* The Confes- 
sions of Harry Lorrequer’”’—sounding therein 
the joyous key-note of all the stories that are 
distinctively his own, and by which he will 
hold a place in British literature. The quick 
invention, the abundant incident, the prodi- 
gality of comic climax, the fine flow of animal 
spirits, and the off-hand, dashing style of this 
novel made it at once and universally popular, 
and brought him a success such as might have 
confirmed a less confident genius in the choice 
of the vocation of authorship. After this came 
‘Charles O'Malley,” ‘Jack Hinton,” “Tom 
Burke of Ours,” “The O’Donoghue,” “St. 
Patrick’s Eve,” and “ The Knight of Gwynne.” 
In 1842 Mr. Lever became the editor of the 
Dublin University Magazine, which periodical 
he conducted, with most competent ability, for 
three years, and to which he contributed, 
among other things, ‘‘ Maurice Tiernay,” ‘* Con 
Cregan,” and ‘‘The Diary and Notes of Horace 
Templeton.” In 1845 he retired to the Conti- 
nent, establishing himself first in a castle in 
the Tyrol, and afterward at Florence. In 1858 
he was appointed by Lord Derby vice-consul 
at Spezzia, and was transferred to Trieste, in 
1867. In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, Mr. Lever wrote “One of Them,” 
‘Roland Cashel,” ‘“ Tony Butler,” “ Barring- 
ton,” ‘* Luttrell of Arran,” ‘Sir Brook Fos- 
brooke,” “Tales of the Trains,” ‘*The Dal- 
tons,” “‘ Gerald Fitzgerald,” “‘ Glencore and his 
Fortunes,” ‘“‘The Nevilles of Garrettstown,” 
“The Dodd Family Abroad,” ‘Davenport 
Dunn,” “ Arthur O'Leary,” “Sir Jasper Ca- 
rew,” ‘“*The Commissioner,” “The Mystic 
Vial,” “The Heirs of Randolph Abbey,” 
‘‘The Martins of Cro’ Martin,” ‘“‘The Bram- 
leighs of Bishop’s Folly” (1868), ‘“‘A Day’s 
Ride: a Life’s Romance,” “A Rent in the 
Cloud,” “That Boy of Norcott’s,” and his last 
novel, ‘“‘ Lord Kilgobbin.”’ 

LIEBER, Francis, J. U. D., LL. D., an emi- 
nent publicist, author and professor; born in 
Berlin, Prussia, March 18, 1800; died in New 
York City, October 20, 1872. His early life 
was one of remarkable vicissitudes. He en- 
tered the Prussian Army at the age of fifteen as 
a volunteer, took part in the battles of Ligny 
and Waterloo, and was severely wounded at 
the siege of Namur. Like most of the stu- 
dents of the German universities, he was op- 
posed to the reactionary tendencies of the 
Government, and was arrested as a Liberal. 
Obtaining his release, he continued his studies 
at the University of Jena. But the Govern- 
ment spies were still watching him, and pre- 
venting his advancement, and, at the age of 
twenty-one, he determined to visit Greece with 
the Byron ‘expedition, and aid in the struggle 
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for her independence. The journey and hisser- _ 
vices there were attended with great hardships __ 
and privations ; but, when, after much suffering, — 
he reached Italy on his return, he was welcomed — 
by Niebuhr, the historian, who was then em- 
bassador from Prussiato Rome. He remained — 
in Niebuhr’s family during the years 1822 and 
1823, and while there prepared a narrative of 
his experiences in Greece, which was published 
in Leipsic, and translated into other languages, 
On his return to Germany, though he had 
been promised safety, he was arrested and 
thrown into prison at Kopnich. Here he was 
detained for two years, and he spent the time 
in study and in the composition of a volume 
of poems, which, through the influence of 
Niebuhr, were published in Berlin, under the 
pseudonym of Franz Arnold. After, his re-— 
lease in 1825, finding that he would still be 
subjected to persecution and annoyances if he 
remained in Germany, he crossed to England, 
and, during a year’s residence in. London, 
supported himself by private teaching andl 
contributing to German periodicals. In 1827 
he emigrated to the United States, and deliy-— 
ered, with but moderate pecuniary success, a 
series of lectures on history and politics in the 
principal cities. Returning to Boston, he 
founded a swimming-school there, on the sys- 
tem of General Pfuhl. The same year he en- — 
tered into an engagement with Matthew Carey 
& Sons (afterward, Carey, Lea & Blanchard), 
of Philadelphia, to edit the “ Encyclopedia 
Americana” for them, in 13 volumes, on the 
basis of Brockhaus’s German ‘ Conversations- 
Lexicon.” This enterprise was completed be- 
tween 1829 and 1833. During this period he 
also translated a French work on the Revolu-— 
tion of July, 1830, and the elder Feuerbach’s — 
life of Kaspar Hauser. In 1832, having re-— 
moved to New York, he translated the able 
work of De Beaumont and De Tocqueville on 
the ‘‘ Prisons and Penitentiary Systems of the 
United States,” with an introduction and notes, 
After the completion of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia,” 
he was requested, by the trustees of Girard 
College, to draw up a plan of instruction for 
that institution. This he published in 1834, 
and his ‘‘ Letters to a Gentleman in Germany, 
written after a Trip from Philadelphia to 
Niagara,” were published the same year. This 
is not so much a volume of travels as a series” 
of anecdotes, essays, and philosophical disceus- 
sions, for which the journey furnishes the con- 
necting thread of narrative. In 1835, he pub-— 
lished his ‘Reminiscences of Niebuhr,” a 
charming work, which gives a portraiture of — 
the every-day life of the historian. The same 
year he was elected to the professorship of 

History and Political Economy in the College 
of South Carolina, at Columbia, the capital of 
that State. He filled this position till 1858, 
when he removed to New York, and was alk 
most immediately called to a similar chair in 
Columbia College, which position he filled at 
the time of his death. During his residence |, 
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in South Carolina, he published a large num- 
ber of important works, among which were 
the following: “ A Manual of Political Ethics” 
(2 vols., 8vo, Boston, 1838), adopted as a 
text-book by Harvard, and commended by 
Kent and Story; ‘“‘ Legal and Political. Her- 
meneutics, or Principles of Interpretation and 
Construction in Law and Politics; ” ‘‘ Laws of 
Property: Essays on Property and Labor” 
(18mo, New York, 1842); “Civil Liberty and 
Self-Government” (2 vols., 12mo, Philadel- 
phia, 1853). Special branches of civil polity 
also largely occupied his attention, particularly 
the subject of penal legislation, on which he 
wrote ‘‘ Essays on Subjects of Penal Law and 
the Penitentiary System,” published by the 
hiladelphia Prison Discipline Society ; ‘“Abuse 
_of the Penitentiary Power,” published by the 
Legislature of New York; ‘‘ Remarks on Mrs. 
Fry’s Views of Solitary Confinement,” pub- 
lished in England; “ Letter on the Pardoning 
System,” published by the Legislature of South 
Carolina. Among his more notable occasional 
‘papers are: ‘‘Letter on Anglican and Galli- 
can Liberty,” translated into German, and an- 
notated by the distinguished jurist, Mitter- 
maier, who also superintended a translation of 
Oivil Liberty ;” a paper on the vocal sounds 


‘of Laura Bridgman, the blind deaf-mute, com- 
‘pared with the elements of phonetic language, 
‘published in the “Smithsonian Contributions 

Knowledge; ”’ a series of political articles in 
Putnam’s Monthly, on “ Napoleon and Utah,” 

and numerous anniversary and other addresses. 
Among his valuable writings, since assuming 
the professorship in Columbia College, are, his 
inaugural address, entitled ‘‘ Individualism and 
Socialism, or Communism,” in which he main- 
tains that these are the two elements on which 
human life hinges, and that the problem is, to 
exclude neither, but to ascertain their true 
limits; and his discourse, introductory to a 
course of lectures on the State, in the Colum- 
bia Law School, entitled ‘‘The Ancient and 
the Modern Teacher of Politics.” He also 
prepared two or three important State papers 
at the request of the Government, during the 
late war: one on the exchanges of prisoners, 
and another on the principles to be observed in 
the intercourse between the contending forces. 
He was appointed arbitrator of the Mexican 
claims, and held that position at the time of 
his death. 

LITERATURE AND LITERARY PROG- 
RESS IN 1872. The preoccupation of the 
public mind with politics in the year of a presi- 
dential election, with causes affecting the gen- 
eral interests of trade, might be expected to 
limit the production of books, and by this sign 
to indicate a diminished literary activity. If 

the aggregate of publications, good, bad, and 

indifferent, has not been much, if any, dimin- 

ished, the number of works that can be said 

to bear witness to ‘literary progress”? is rela- 

tively smaller. But it is sufficiently large to 

show that the impulse to production is constant, 
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and their quality is sufficiently meritorious to 
be a favorable augury for American culture. 
And it is superfluous to say that, in this point 
of view, a small number, having the insignia 
of original power and of genuine art, are worth 
more than the most voluminous catalogue of 
dilutions, compilations, and imitations. It will 
be seen that the year is honored by some of 
this select worth, the presence of which more 
than compensates for any deficiency in other 
respects. The question once asked, with more 
justice than our national susceptibility per- 
mitted us to see, ‘‘Who reads an American 
book?” now admits of no doubtful or hesitat- 
ing answer. And, as we are every year be- 
coming more characteristically a nation of 
readers, the question in a commercial version 
of it, “* Who duys an American book?” need con- 
cern none but ourselves. But books that are 
worth,buying for ourselves cannot fail to be 
in request abroad, and—whatever doubt may 
be raised as to some of the conclusions of politi- 
cal economy—nothing but good can come from 
the freest interchange of thought. With due 
security for literary property, we may at once 
do justice to foreign authors, and place our 
own in a condition to exact justice for them- 
selves. 

The question of an international copyright 
has made no apparent progress. Any thing 
not involving “ politics,” or ‘*money,” has 
little chance of gaining the attention of Con- 
gress, or of keeping for any length of time the 
attention of the general public. But a change 
in the British copyright law, by which Cana- 
dian publishers are placed in a condition to 
become rivals of ours in the business of re- 
printing English books on terms of advantage, 
promises to diminish, in a sensible degree, the 
commercial obstacles to a just treatment of 
foreign authors. It is to be hoped that the 
improved tone of sentiment in England upon 
the copyright question, and the response of 
eminent authors to the suggestion (AMERICAN 
Annvat Oyctopzpr1a for 1871, p. 455) of an 
authors’ as distinguished from a publishers’ 
international copyright, will have a favorable 
effect upon public opinion in this country. 

A noticeable feature in the publishing busi- 
ness is the increase in the number of books 
sold by subscription. This was formerly a 
business by itself, never adopted by the regu- 
lar book-trade except in the issue of works 
the great cost of which made it necessary for 
the publisher to assure himself, beforehand, of 
a remunerative patronage. The inferior char- 
acter of many of the works sold in this way, 
by those who made it a specialty, Was an oc- 
casion of prejudice against the very name of a 
subscription-book. But it is undeniable that 
it is a method of sale by which books can be 
pushed into a larger circulation than they 
would reach, save in very exceptional instances, 
by the ordinary channels of trade, and it is 
coming to be adopted by some of the largest 
houses. With this extension of the business, 
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books of a higher character are thus sold. The 
innovation is regarded with dislike and dis- 
trust by those whose interests are identified 
exclusively with “the old line,” but it is not 
easy to see how it can be injurious to any real 
and legitimate business. The more really good 
books are sent into the remoter channels of 
circulation, the greater will be the demand for 
other good books, to the profit of those by 
whom they are published. 

The whole number of copyrights entered in 
the office of the Librarian of Congress during 
1872 was: of books, 8,175; of pamphlets, 2,728 ; 
of musical productions, 2,312; of dramatic 
pieces, 18; of maps and charts, 221; and of 
photographs, engravings, chromos, and prints, 
2,621. It is much to be desired that, from time 
to time, lists of copyrighted titles should be 
published, to give opportunity for comparing 
the demand and supply of the different depart- 
ments of literature. The report we attempt 
here is neither exhaustive nor minutely ana- 
lytic. Many of the works recorded have been, 
like bills on their introduction into a legisla- 
tive body, ‘read by their titles” only, and a 
brief acquaintance with books is enough to 
teach one that, between the promise of the title 
and the performance of the contents, there is 
sometimes a marked disparity. In such cases, 
the only ill-consequence likely to happen is 
the entry of a title under the wrong head. 

ScrencE AND Puitosopny.—The works in 
these departments worthy of mention are not 
numerous, but are enough to show that our 
scholars and: thinkers recognize the tendency 
to the implication of physical with metaphysi- 
cal and moral science. A work that has at- 
tracted attention from the union in the author’s 
mind of a hearty interest and large attain- 
ments in zoology, with a firm hold upon the 
principles of psychology, as discoverable in the 
consciousness, and of a proper metaphysical 
and spiritual philosophy, is ‘‘ Instinct in Men 
and Animals,” by Paul A. Chadbourne, LL. D., 
(now) President of Williams College. Dr. 
Chadbourne’s statements are sometimes want- 
ing in scientific precision, but, in the main, his 
discussion is marked by freshness and force of 
thought. The venerable Dr. Martin Payne, 
in his “ Physiology of the Soul, and Instinct, 
as distinguished from Materialism,” brings the 
resources gathered in a long and successful 
life, during which his mind has been busy with 
the highest problems of medical science and 

hysiology, to refute materialistic theories. 

n connection with this, he reviews the theo- 
ries of geology now generally accepted, and, 
with a courage not often found, argues for the 
literal interpretation of the narratives, in Gene- 
sis, of the Oreation and the Deluge, and their 
consistency with all that is known to be true 
of the structure of the earth’s crust. At pres- 
ent, he will find scarcely more among the 
clergy than among the scientists to concur in 
these views. Prof. H. N. Day, of Yale Col- 
lege, has added to his other meritorious philo- 
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sophical treatises “‘The Science of Aisthetics: 
or, the Nature, Kinds, Laws, and Uses, of 
Beauty,” in form a school text-book; in sub 
stance, an original investigation into a subject 
of research that is far from being hackneyed 
Prof. James D. Dana, LL. D., of the saine in- 
stitution, by his ‘‘ Corals and Coral Islands, 
has laid the public under new obligations te 
himself; and the “Oriental and Linguisti 
Studies” of Prot. W. D. Whitney are an hono 
to American scholarship and critical cultuz 
From the youngest of our seats of learnins 
Cornell University, issues a volume of ‘ Le 
tures on the Psychology of Thought and Ae 
tion, Comparative and Human,” and “ An I, 
troduction to Metaphysics,” by W. D. Wilson 
M.D. The so-called ‘Science of Religion” i 
yet in its speculative infancy, but the essay 
of Prof. Whitney, just mentioned, are proof 
of astrong bent of speculation to that region 
of thought, which is still further indicated by 
“Oriental Religions, and their Relations 1 
Universal Religion,” by Samuel Johnsor 
The author reverses the tendency commonh; 
shown to look on pagan religions as at an in 
finite remove downward from the Christia 
faith ; he is so determined to be impartial 
he seems to lean away from Christianity. T 
these we add the following titles: % 


Appendix to the Fifth Edition of Dana’s Miner 
alogy. By George J. Brush. ‘ 
ow the World was Peopled. Ethnological Lee- 
tures. By Rev. Edward Fontaine. Aa 
The Sun, and the Phenomena of its Atmospher 
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By Prof. C. A. Young, Ph. D. 
About Spiritualism. By E. F. Burr, D.D. 
Lectures on Mineralogy, delivered at the Scho 
of Mines, Columbia College. With 34 Lithograph 
Plates. By Prof. T. pc , 
The Physiology of Man; designed to represent 
the Existing State of Physiological Science, as a 
plied to the Functions of the Human Body. _ ~by 
Austin Flint, M. D. ioe 
The Child, its Nature and Relations; an Elucida 
tion of Froebel’s System of Education, . } 
On Certain New Phenomena in Chemistry. Rea 
before the Ametican Institute. By Verplanc i 
Non-Existence of Projectile Forces in Nature. — 
Paper read before the American Institute. By Jolir 
A. Parker. : 
A Paper on Beta, read as a Report before t 
American Institute. By Charles H. Peck, A.M. 
ane Evolution of Life. By Henry C. Che 


ee 


. ve @ 


Geometrical Analysis. By Benjamin Hallowe 

si Problem of Life and Immortality. By Le 

oody. os 

Bateieien Analysis explained. By Schellen, Ros i 
coe, Huggins, Lockyer, Young, and others, —__ 

On Nebule, Comets, and Meteoric Showers. 
Schellen and others; and Corals and Coral Isle 
By J. D. Dana (in “ Half-Hour Recreations in Nat- 
ural Science ’’), j — 

The Unity of Law as exhibited in the Relations of 
App hii! Social, Mental, and Moral Science. By H. 

. Carey. a 

Myths and Myth-makers. Old Tales and Super- 
stitions interpreted by Comparative Mythology. By 
John Fiske. : BY al 

Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. With ——— 
ments and a Comparison of Equivalent and Moleeu- — 
i Formule ; 276 Engravings on Wood. By C. L. 

oxam. ; 


| Lectures on the Nature of Spirit ; and of Man as a 
Spiritual Being. By Chauncey Giles, Minister of 
the New Jerusalem Church. 


Hisrory.—This department of literature, in 
which so abundant laurels have been won by 
American authors, is still cultivated with zeal 
and success. Prof. George W. Greene, whose 
memoirs of his grandfather, General Nathaniel 
Greene, are worthy of a distinguished place 
among the literary monuments of our War of 
Independence, has published a volume of 
wider scope, entitled ‘‘ Historical View of the 
American Revolution.” Mr. Richard Froth- 
ingham has made a solid contribution to our 
political history in his “ Rise of the Republic 
of the United States.” The initial volume of 
the “Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in 
America,” by Henry Wilson (now Vice-Presi- 
‘dent of the United States), relates the political 

and social prelude of the great internecine 
struggle in which the institution of slavery 
perished. Of the later stages of the struggle 
Mr. Wilson may adopt the words, “all of 
which I saw, and part of which I was.” . But, 
while frankly avowing his own opinions, he 
has written with candor and in a temperate 
and composed style. Another phase of the 
antislavery struggle is commemorated in the 
“History of the Underground Railroad,” by 
William Still. The same general subject, 
looked at from an opposite point of view, is 
treated in ‘‘Seven Decades of the Union,” by 
Henry A. Wise. A memento of the less pleas- 
ing incidents of the civil war is “‘ Memoirs of. 
_ the United States Secret Service, compiled by 
_ Permission from the Department Records,” 
_ by Captain George P. Burnham. “ An Ac- 
count of the Battle of Bunker Hill, compiled 
from authentic sources: with General Bur- 
_ goyne’s Account of the Battle,” by David 
Pulsifer, A. M., gathers up what is known of 
an affair which has been the subject of many 
a literary controversy. ‘ Princeton College 
‘during the Eighteenth Century,” by the Rev. 
Samuel Davies Alexander, though seemingly a 
local theme, is a work of wide general inter- 
_ est; the history ofthe college connecting it- 
self at different points with the history of the 
country as well as that of the church with 
which the name of Princeton is identified. A 
new and enlarged edition, containing the au- 
thor’s latest additions, of ‘The History of 
Spanish Literature,” by George Ticknor, is to 
be received, we suppose, as the final form of 
‘what has already become a monumental work. 
The “ History of the Oriental Missions of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions,”’ by the Rev. Rufus Anderson, D. D., 
LL. D., for forty years Corresponding Secre- 

_ tary of the Board, has the value of unimpeach- 
able authenticity, with the charms of a lucid 
and graceful style. ‘‘The Life and Times of 
Philip Schuyler,” by Benson J. Lossing, LL. D., 
records and vindicates the career of a man 
whom his country honored, but whom Mr. 
Bancroft has disparaged. ‘Journalism in the 
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United States, from 1690 to 1872,” by Frederic 
Hudson, is a work of permanent value and 
great interest. Other works in this depart- 
ment we must merely record: 


Ancient America, in Notes on American Arche- 

ology. By J. D. Baldwin. 

istory of the Indian Tribes of Hudson River; 
their Origin, Manners, and Customs, Tribal -an 
Sub-tribal Organizations, Wars, Treaties, etc., ete. 
By E. M. Ruttenber. 

History of Annapolis and the United States Naval 
Academy. By Owen M. Taylor. 

The Newspaper Press of Charleston, 8. C. A 
Chronological and Biographical History, embracing 
a Period of One Hundred and Forty Years. By Wil- 
liam L. King. 

History of the Empire of Russia, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By John 8. UC. Abbott. 

History of Christianity. By J. 8. C. Abbott. 

The Principles of Church History. By the Rey. 
Edward D. Van Antwerp, A. M. 

A Church History of the First Seven Centuries, to 
the Close of the Sixth General Council. By Milo 
Mahan, D. D. 

‘An Ecclesiastical History from the Thirteenth to 
que nineteenth Century. By Clement M. Butler, 


‘Ancient History of Universalism. By H. Ballou, 


Bie 

The Theory and Use of the Church Calendar in 
the Measurement and Distribution of Time; being 
an Account of the Origin and Use of the Calendar, 
etc. By Samuel Seabury, D. D. 

The Vatican Council.’ By L. W. Bacon, D. D. 

Sketches of the Establishment of the Church in 
New England. By Rev. James Fulton. 

History of Methodism in Texas, Statistical, Bio- 
graphical, Anecdotical. By the Rev. H. 8. Thrall. 

he History of St. Albans and of Sheldon, Vt. 
From the Vermont Historical Gazetteer. 

History of Lexington, Ky. Its Early Annals and 
Recent Progress, including Biographical Sketches 
and Personal Reminiscences of the Pioneer Settlers, 
penn of Prominent Citizens, ete. By George W. 

ank. , 

History of Mayne County, Indiana, from its First 
Settlement to the Present Time, with Numerous 
Biographical and Family Sketches, embellished with 
upward of Fifty Portraits and Views of Buildings. 
By Andrew W. Young. 


Brograpuy.—Mr. Hawthorne’s biography, 
by the expressed determination of those with- 
out whose assistance a satisfactory view of 
his life and personal character cannot be given, 
is to remain unwritten. But the “ Passages 
from the French and Italian Note-Books” are 
valuable biographical indicia, and, in connec- 
tion with previous volumes compiled from the 
like sources, suggest the portrait which is not 
to be painted. We are disposed to ask with an 
English journalist whether there are not many 
extant letters of Hawthorne, the publication 
of which would be as legitimate as that of his 
private journals, and would be, if possible, 
still more welcome to the multitude of his ad- 
mirers. “The Life of Abraham Lincoln, being 
the Private and Public Life of President Lin- 
coln, from his Birth to the Fourth of March, 
1861,” by Ward H. Lamon, embodies a vast 
amount of hitherto unpublished matter re- 
specting the early life of its illustrious subject, 
and his professional and political career previ- 
ous to his election to the presidency. But in 
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the selection of materials the author shows a 
strange want of consideration for the feelings 
of Mr. Lincoln’s family, and it may be doubted 
whether his insight into Mr. Lincoln’s charac- 
ter was equal to his knowledge of the facts of 
his life. ‘The Life of John J. Crittenden, 
with Selections from his Correspondence and 
Speeches,” edited by his daughter, Mrs. Chap- 
man Coleman, recalls—it is to be feared, for a 
short time only—the memory of a statesman 
and jurist who in his day deserved well of his 
country, but left no durable mark upon the 
national history. The same observation is 
applicable tou the memoirs of a less distin- 
guished man—the “ Autobiography of Amos 
Kendall,” whose political career was not par- 
ticularly brilliant, but whose later connection 
with the development of the magnetic tele- 
graph was a higher title to remembrance. It 
is not often that a man’s life is first written 
two centuries after his death. But ‘The Life 
of Henry Dunster, the First President of Har- 
vard College,” by Jeremiah Chaplin, D. D., 
records a career and delineates a character 
worthy of reverent admiration, and which, for 
reasons apparent in the record, failed of due re- 
cognition by contemporaries. Dr. Chaplin has 
made a book worthy of its subject. ‘ Incidents 
and Anecdotes of the Rev. Edward T. Taylor, 
for over Forty Years Pastor of the ‘SSeamen’s 
Bethel, Boston,” by Gilbert Haven, is an in- 
adequate memorial of a strange pulpit genius. 
The inadequacy is not the writer’s fault. 
“Father Taylor” powerfully affected not mere- 
ly the perceptions and judgment, but the ima- 
gination, of those who heard him. This must 
be conceded, for the testimony is various and 
unanimous, from men whose praise is an honor, 
and whose penetration was not likely to be 
deceived. But no report of any thing he ever 
said produces the same effect, or any thing 
like it, upon the reader. His biographer tells 
the outward history of his life, with striking 
evidences of the impression he produced on 
others; and some of the anecdotes reveal the 
man, while others merely reflect his moods, 
pleasant or otherwise. 


Lives of the Deceased Bishops of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. By R.H. Clark. 

‘The Character and Career of Francis Asbury, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Ed- 
win L. Jones. 

Pillars in the Temple; or, Sketches of Deceased 
Laymen in the Methodist Episcopal Church. By 
Rev. W. C. Smith. 

A Western Pioneer; or, Incidents of the Life and 
Times of the Rev. Alfred Brunson, D.D. Written 


by Himself. 
By J. 8. C. Abbott. 


The Life of General Grant. 
Keel and Saddle. A Retrospect of Forty Years in 


the Naval and Military Service of the United States. 
By Joseph W. Revere. 
Forty Years’ Fight with the Drink Demon. By 
Charles Jewett, M. D. 
The Life of Horace Greeley. By James Parton. 
geet of Colonel Charles Stewart Todd. By G. 
. Griffin. 
Autobiography and Journal. By Rev. Heman 


angs. 
Life of Ethan Allen, By Henry W. De Puy. 
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Walter Powell, of Melbourne and London, Mer- : 
chant, Philanthropist, and Christian. By L. P. 
Brockett, M. D. os 


Porrry.—Our elder poets show no signs 0} 
frost upon their laurels. Whittier’s volume, 
‘The Pennsylvania Pilgrim, and other Poems,” 
contains some of the choicest work he he 
wrought. The principal poem has not th 
charm of “ moving incident,” but the sket 
of character and of scenery are drawn witl 
masterly skill, and the whole is suffused it 
softened light and an atmosphere of soothing 
calm. Some of the minor pieces are among 
his most striking compositions. The comple- 
tion of Bryant’s version of the Odyssey add 
another to the undying treasures of English 
verse. And Longfellow’s ‘‘Three Books of 
Song” has given pleasure to a multitude of 
adiirers on two continents, Nor have ou 
younger poets been idle. Bayard Taylor, in 
his “ Masque of the Gods,” evinced a high de- 
gree of imaginative power and command of 
the resources of poetic art, with a daring 
which in some passages jars upon a not over- 
scrupulous religious reverence. J.G. Holland 
is conquering for himself an honorable recog- 
nition among our poets. His immense popu- 
larity has made him the laureate of the sover- 
eign people. The verdict of the many finds 
now an echo in the ‘fit audience, though 
few,” by whom criticism is dispensed. ‘Th 
Marble Prophecy, and Other Poems ”—par- 
ticularly some of the ‘other poems”—have 
met with a generous appreciation. Our sturdy 
satirist, J. G. Saxe, whose robust verse fitl: 
expresses both his ‘‘sound roundabout sense’ 
and a playful faney, gives us “‘ Fables and Le 
gends of Many Countries, rendered in Rhyme.’ 
That unique genius, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, a 
writer combining quaint fancy, unexpecte 
ness of thought, and a faint tinge of mysticisr 
that reminds us sometimes of Hawthorne i 
his lighter moods, puts forth a volume oi 
poems under the odd title “Pansies ‘...f 
Thoughts.’” Some of her pieces are so sligl 
as to be unsubstantial, and some are obscur 
and when unriddled yield a meaning th 
hardly compensates for the trouble. But mos 
are of such merit as will add to her a 
enviable reputation. Mr. OC. G. Leland, 
his success in dialect, returns to the ve 
ular in a volume entitled ‘‘The Musie Les 
of Confucius, and Other Poems.” A new ven 
ture in literature, ‘‘ Out of Door Rhymes,” by 
Eliza Sproat Turner, might be called a book 
of high promise, if the rare finish of some ol 
the pieces did not suggest rather an ampk 
fulfilment of promise. Another name, new in 
poetic authorship, is Mr. Charles Frederic 
Johnson, who appears as translator of Lucre- 
tius into English verse. He shows a degree Ot 
skill in the management of blank verse—with ~ 
occasional marks of carelessness or of capri- 
cious license—to raise a question whether 
there is not here an augury of success in origi | 
nal composition. ‘ Mireio, a Provencal Poem,” | 
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by Frédéric Mistral, translated by Harriet 
W. Preston, introduces to us a very pleasing 
poem, and at the same time to a writer of mu- 
sical English verse. But the most noteworthy 
publication of the year, judging by the im- 
ression it produced on critical opinions, was 
‘The Book, and Other Poems,” by William B. 
Wright. It seems the unsealing of a new 
fountain of poetic inspiration. The following 
have also appeared : 
Poems; to- which is appended the Antigone of 
Sophocles, literally translated. By J. G. Brinklé. 
Pecan Life, and Other Poems. By Stockton Bates, 
Songs of Early and Later Years. By Mrs. M. J. 
E. Crawford. 
Poems. By Amanda M. Edmonds. 
Legends and Lyrics. By Paul H. Hayne. 
Poems. By 8. Z. Shores. ; 
 Idyls of Gettysburg. By Miss E. Latimer. 
e Rober of Woodleigh, and Other Poems, By Phil- 
toner. 
~ MyRecreations. By Emily E, Ford. 
_ Imogen, and Other Poems. 
roe ore en Dreams: a Novel in Verse. By Celia 
Paes mer. - 
 Riego: or, The Spanish Martyr. A Tragedy. B 
ror i Be an: Robinson: : ST ett 


Vesta (and Other Poems). 


aie By Thomas Mackellar. 

Ps ‘The Architeet of Cologne, and Other Poems. By 
A. Atkinson. 

_ _ Essays anp Orrricism.—The Rev. Henry N. 
Hudson, whose edition of Shakespeare’s works 
has been received with high appreciation both 
in this country and in England, has recast his 
_ “Lectures on Shakespeare,” published in 1847, 
making virtually a new book, under the title 
_ “Shakespeare: His Life, Art, and Characters.” 
a proof of much study, of ripe thought, of 


patient labor, of insight into the meaning and 
_ spirit of his author, that has become like a sure 
“instinct, appears on every page. The style is 
more chastened than that of his earlier work, 
- as well as richer in substance and in the vari- 
_ ety of pertinent illustration from the wide field 
of literature. Mr. Hudson has also published 
a selection from the plays of Shakespeare, 
edited, slightly expurgated, and annotated, for 
schools and families. ‘‘ Goethe: His Life and 
Works,” by G. H. Calvert, as a biography, 
shows too great a readiness to condone its 
hero’s faults, but, as a criticism, deserves the 
praise it has had awarded to it. Mr. A. Bron- 
‘son Alcott, whose fame, as one of the original 
*“ Transcendentalists ” of New England and a 
conversational oracle, has been widely bruited, 
converses with the public in a volume which 
is in form made up of a diary and other essays, 
but, in outward incident, or, rather, in the 
lack of it, one day is so much like another that 
one discovers no special significance in the 
dates. The essays are serious, bookish, medi- 
tative, rather than reflective, and express 
moods rather than any distinct purposes. The 
absence of humor and of practical suggestive- 
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ness makes the author’s utterance somewhat 
unimpressive. A volume, coming from a like 
social seclusion, but representing a vigorous 
out-of-doors life, is Mr. Wilson Flagg’s ‘‘ Woods 
and By-ways of New England.” The traits of 
that rural life which, in this emigrating and 
manufacturing era, is becoming a thing of the 
past, are delineated by Mr. Flagg with hearty 
appreciation, while his intimate familiarity 
with the habits of the forest-trees on the North 
Atlantic slope gives truth and picturesqueness 
to his descriptions, and adds force to his plea 
for the preservation of forests from wanton de- 
struction. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, who 
was felicitously introduced to the public by 
‘My Summer in a Garden,” meets with a 
warm welcome when coming to us with a vol- 
ume of *‘ Backlog Studies.”’ Fireside literature 
in our language is abundant, and seems to show 
no signs of decay. Mr. Warner’s “ Studies ” are 
full of witty suggestion and humorous sur- 


‘prises, on a solid substratum of shrewd com- 


mon-sense. ‘The Poets and Poetry of Amer- 
ica,” by the late Rev. R. W. Griswold, when 
it first appeared, stood comparatively alone © 
among such compilations for extent of re- 
search and liberality of inclusiveness, perhaps 
erring, as the amiable editor was inclined to 
err, in the tendency to a too favorable estimate 
of the merits of contemporary writers. It has 
not been superseded, and now, revised and 
brought down to the present time by R. H. 
Stoddard, it is given a new lease of life. “ Es- 
says and Sketches,” by the late George B. 
Woods, is one of those collections which add 
to their intrinsic merits the pathos of regret 
for what seems the premature close of a prom- 
ising career. The same remark applies to the 
vivacious essays of the just-departed Mrs. Par- 
ton, collected under the title, ‘‘ Caper-Sauce, by 
Fanny Fern.” The “Pennsylvania Dutch” 
and their curious manners are embalmed in an 
entertaining volume, with the title above cited, 
which opens to the general reader a peculiar 
and primitive state of society. A work of sim- 
ilar character, but having reference toa state of 
things that has passed away, is ‘‘ Black Robes ; 
or, Sketches of Ministers and Missionaries in 
the Wilderness and on the Border’’—-or what was 
the border, Western Pennsylvania-—by Robert P. 
Nevin. It is racily done, though not without 
some traces of theological antipathy. ‘“ The 
Olden Time in New York,” by the Rt. Rev. W. 
Ingraham Kip, draws a pleasing picture of so- 
ciety and manners in the metropolis before the 
levelling influence of trade and politics had 
swept away the ancient aristocracy. ‘ Yester- 
days with Authors,” by James T. Fields, relates, 
with a little pardonable complacency and in a 
manner to keep himself on the best terms with 
his readers, incidents of his personal relations, 
asa publisher, with Dickens, Thackeray, Haw- 
thorne, Miss Mitford, and other eminent writers, 
and transcribes numerous letters received 
from them, not elsewhere published. 
THEOLOGY AND Rexicion.—In number, and 
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perhaps in extent of circulation, this class of 
publications ranks any other, and includes 
some that are worthy of particular reference. 
‘Humanity Immortal, or, Man Tried, Fallen, 
and Redeemed,” by Laurens P. Hickok, D. D., 
might, perhaps, have been, with equal pro- 
priety, included under the head of philosophy ; 
for Dr. Hickok’s plane of thought, whatever 
his theme, is always on the high level and in 
the serene atmosphere of philosophic reason- 
ing. He may fail of the reader’s assent, and 
sometimes of his full apprehension, but never 
of his profound respect and admiration. The 
Rey. Dr. Thomas J. Conant has added to the 
series of biblical works for which the religious 
world is his debtor, ‘‘ The Book of Proverbs: 
The Common English Version revised, with 
Introduction and Copious Notes.” It is a 
monument of sound, varied, and well-digested 
learning, employed to aid the popular knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures. ‘Sermons on Living 
Subjects,” by Dr. Horace Bushnell, is atitle that 
might be applied to any volume of discourses 
by that eminent preacher, though, perhaps, 
more especially appropriate to this. The strong 
and rich thought has usually an equally forci- 
ble and racy expression, though now and then 
his ‘‘ felicity ” of language is over “ curious.” 
Dr. Charles Hodge has completed his ‘ Sys- 
tematic Theology,” perhaps the ablest modern 
statement and defence of confessional Calvin- 
ism. The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has struck 
anew vein by his ‘Yale Lectures on Preaching.” 
Those who most incline to criticise his style of 
pulpit discourse agree to commend his exposi- 
tion of the theory of preaching. The publi- 
cation of the seventh series of his reported 
sermons shows his undiminished hold upon 
the public mind. Dr. Henry Cowles, author 
of several commentaries that have been well 
received, publishes a work on “‘ The Psalms,” 
upon the same general plan. ‘In Christ, or 
The Believer’s Union with his Lord,” by the 
Rey. A. J. Gordon, has met with a cordial re- 
ception as an admirable work of devout medi- 
tation. ‘The Fourth Gospel, the Heart of 
Christ,” by the Rev. Edmund H. Sears, is at 
once a critical vindication of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, and an exposition of its Christology, not 
technically ‘‘ orthodox ” in its definitions, but 
profoundly spiritual in its tone of thought. 
‘Radical Problems,” by Cyrus A. Bartol, 
D. D., is at the opposite pole of thought, re- 
garding the most elementary doctrines of 
Christianity as problematical. The style is 
brilliant, but rather aphoristic than consecu- 
tive or logical. ‘Christianity and Modern 
Thought ” is the collective title of a series of 
discourses and essays by eminent Unitarians, 
having for their common object the reconcilia- 
tion of the scientific and speculative tendencies 
of the time with religion. ‘‘ The Genuineness 
and Authenticity of the Gospels,” by B. A. 
Hinsdale, A. M., presents a popular view of 
the critical evidence for the credibility of the 
Gospels, as against current objections, which, 
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with their grounds, are very candidly stated 
and ably dealt with. ‘The Resurrection: 
Sermons by the Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D. D., 
LL. D.,” sets forth the evidence for that ear- 
dinal doctrine of Christianity, in the fashion 
of eloquence, now obsolete, of which Presi- 
dent Nott was so great a master. Prof. Tayler 

Lewis, LL. D., contributes an‘introduction, a 
guing with much force the sufficiency and the 
present availability of the “ evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” as presented by the apologists of the 
last century. ‘‘The Seal of Heaven,” by the 
Rev. J. B. Jeter, D. D., exhibits what is termed 
the experimental evidence for the truth of 
Christianity. ‘Sacred Geography and An- 
tiquities,” by E. P. Barrows, D. D., is a popu- 
lar manual prepared by a scholar whose name 
is a voucher for the fulness and exactness of 
the information communicated. Lange’s volu- 
minous commentary on the Bible, as trans- 
lated and edited by Dr. Schaff and his’ large 
corps of coadjutors, makes steady progress: 
volumes on the Psalms and on the books of the 
Kings have been added, and have met with a 
warm approval. wy 
From the mass of religious books we select 
the following titles: s. 
By 


The Philosophy of God and the World. 
Thomas Mitchell. 
The Holy Spirit’s Work. By Rev. G. Draper. . 
The Christian Marriage Ceremony; its History, 
Significance and Curiosities, ete. By J. Foote Bing- 
ham, D. D. 
Day unto Day [daily texts, meditation, etc., for a 
year]. 5 
The Golden Rule; or The Book for All. Bya 
Member of a Religious Order. ‘j 
The Council of the Vatican and the Events of 
the Time. By Thomas Canon Pope. ~ 
The Young Ruler who had Great Possessions : 
and Other Discourses, chiefly Practical. By J. A. 
Spencer, 8. T. D. 4 
Thought Hives. By T. L. Cuyler, D. D. J 
The New View of Hell. Showing its Nature, 
Whereabouts, Duration, and how to escape it. By 
B. F. Barrett. im 
Heart Life. By Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D. D. 
The Healthy Christian. By Howard Crosby, 
. D., LL. D. 
Facts in Aid of Faith. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D. Dy 
a The Christian Use of Money. By J. G. Wyckoff, 
sq. ee 
. Afodem Skepticism. By Mark Hopkins, D. D., 


The Abominations of Modern Society. By Rey. 
T. De Witt Talmage. 4 
Light on the Pathway of Holiness. By Rev. L. 
D. McCabe, D. D. ‘2 
The Faith of Abraham and of Christ. By Henry — 
Dana Ward. 
Via Crucis Via Lucis. Forty-six Meditations for 
Every Day in Lent. Translated’from the German 
of Rev. Dr. John Emanuel Verth, by Rev. Theodor 
Noethen, D. D. iz 
Unity mn Variety. A Series of Argumeat, based 
on the Divine Workmanship in our Planet, the Con- 
stitution of the Human Mind, and the Inspired His- 
tory of Religion. By George Warburton Weldon. ~ 
Moses and Modern Science. By Rev. George 8. 


Weaver. a 
By Rev. 


Agreement of Science and Revelation. 

Joseph H. Wythe, M. D. . 
jxosaete on the Church, By Rey. D, W. Mer- | 
rick, . e 
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Walking with God: the Life Hid with Christ in 
God. By the Rev. 8. I. Prime, D. D. 
A Rosary for Lent; or, Devotional Readings, Ori- 
Com iled, by the author of ** Rutledge.” 
oly Lent. By the Right Rev. F. D. 
on, D. D. 
The Social Evil. By the Right Rev. F. D. Hun- 
tington, D. D. ; 
he Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius at 
Naples. An Historical and Critical Examination of 
the Miracle. 
_ Gladness in Jesus. BY Rey. W. E. Boardman. 
The Papal System. Rey. William Cathcart. 
Immortality of the Soul, and Destiny of the 
Wicked. By N. L. Rice, D. D. 
Christ Liveth in Me. By N. L. Rice, D. D. 
_* Hebrew Men and Times. From the Patriarchs to 
the Messiah. By Joseph Henry Allen. New edition, 


enlarged. 
ag "A Treatise on Early Confirmation and Communion. 
_ By Rev. 8S. M. Haskins, D. D. 
“Jesus. By Rev. Charles F. Deems. 
_ The Ritual Law of the Church, with its Applica- 
tion to the Baptismal Offices. By Murray Hoff- 
mann. 
-__ Park Street Pulpit. Second Series. Containing 
_ Twenty Sermons. By the Rev. W. H. H. Murray. 
a ‘The Great Revival of 1800. By the Rev. W. Speer, 


___ Woman in the Bible. By Aaron Williams, D. D. 
The Scripture Doctrine in reference to the Seat of 
br. in in the Regenerate Man. By P. J. Easton. 

-_ Self-Will and Repentance. By Franz Hoffmann. 
" Translated by C. A. Small, D. D. 

___The Annihilation of the Wicked Scripturally con- 
_ sidered. By the Rev. W. McDonald. 


he Sunday-School Institutes and Normal Classes. By 
_ J. H. Vincent, D.D. With an Introduction by Rev. 


_ Alfred Taylor. 

_ _ The Church School and its Officers. By J. H. 
~ -Vineent, D. D. 

~~ Women Helpers in the Church. Their Sayings 
and Doings. By William Welsh. 


The House of God; or, Claims of Public Worship, 

with Designs and Estimates of Church Buildings. 

‘By W. W. Everts, D. D. 

_ __ Among the Lilies and Elsewhere, with Jesus. By 

_ €. A. Smith, D. D. 
oe The cept Orphan: Esther, the Queen of Per- 
sia. By the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. 

_ _ Wesley and Swedenborg. A Fraternal Appeal to 
_ Methodist Ministers. By B. R. Keyes. 

_ The Order and Ceremonial of the Most Holy and 
_ Adorable Sacrifice of the Mass, explained in a Dia- 
logue between a Priest and a Catechumen. By 
_ Frederick Oakely. 

Copy. Essays from an Editor’s Drawer on Reli- 
_ gion, wetwhe and Life. By Hugh Miller Thomp- 


vi 60n. iim . 
~The Foreign Missionary, his Field and his Work. 
: al the Rey. M. J. Knowlton, D, D. 
__ Itinerant Preaching in the Early Days of Method- 
ism. By T. W. Tucker. 
__ God-Man; Search and Manifestation. By L. T. 
_ Townsend. 
__ The Object of Christian Worship. By the Rev. 
Rufus Ellis. 
_ Sermons for the Times. By the Rev. D. A. Merrick. 

Christ in the Soul. By Thomas C. Upham. 

The Two Estates. That of Wedded in the Lord, 
and that of the Single for the Kingdom of Heaven’s 
Sake. By the Rev. Morgan Dix, 8. T. D. 

Studies in the Church; being Letters to an Old- 
fashioned Layman. By H. C. Lay, D. D., LL. D. 

Sermons delivered in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
By T. De Witt. Talmage. 

The Wandering Jew. A Statement to a Christian 
Audience of the Jewish View of Judaism. By Rab- 
bi B. Felsenthal. 

The Witch of Endor and Modern Spiritualism, 
By George C. Baldwin, D, D. 
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Life in the Exode. By Rev. A. D. Pollock. 

The Promises of God: Their Nature and Proper- 
ties, Variety and Value. By W.S. Plumer, D. D. 

The Spoken Word; or, the Art of Extemporary 
Preaching. By the Rev. Thomas J. Potter. 

The Book of the Holy Rosary; a Full, Popular 
Doctrinal Exposition of its Fifteen Mysteries, and 
of their Corresponding be Le, in the Old Testament. 
By the Rev. H. Formby. Illustrated. 

Guide to a Devout Life. By G. H. Wilkinson. 
With Introductory Note by Bishop Huntington. 

Present Issues; or, Facts observable in the Con- 
sciousness of the Age. By the Rev. Robert Witkers 
Memminger. 

Talks to Bereans. By Rev. Isaac Errett. 

Dr. Oldham at Greystones, and His Talk There. 
[By C. 8. Henry, D. D. it? 

Sermons. By Rev. C. D. H. Campbell, D. D. 

A Concise Dictionary of the Bible. Preface by 
the Rev. G. T. Day, D.D. Supplemented by Rev. 
H. Lincoln, D. D. / 

Outlines of Christian Evidences. By Joseph Al- 
den, D. D., LL. D. 

Fifteen Years of Prayer. By 8. I. Prime, D. D. 

Life Lessons on the Book of Proverbs. By the 
Rev. W. S. Perry. 

Letters on the Future Life. Addressed to Henry 
Ward Beecher. By B. F. Barrett. 

The City of God and the Church-Makers. An Ex- 
amination of Structural Christianity, and Criticism 
of Christian Scribes and Doctors of the Law. By 
Richard Abbey, D. D. 

The Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, as set forth in 
the Book of Concord, Critically examined, and its 
Fallacy demonstrated. By the Rev. J. B. Gross. 

4 Light on the Last Things. By William H. Hay- 

e 


n. 
Presbyterianism Three Hundred Years ago. By 
Rev. Wm. P. Breed, D. D. , 
Autobiography and Journal. 
Bangs. 

The Revision of the English Version of the New 
Testament. [Reprint of Treatises by Archbishop 
Trench, Bishop Ellicott, and Prof. Lightfoot.] With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D. 

Hand-Book on Teaching. [For Sunday-Schools.] 
By Joseph Alden, D. D. 

From Atheism to Christianity. By Rev. G. P. 
Porter. 

Love Revealed. By Rev. Geo. Bowen, Bombay. 

Z The Religion of Humanity. By O. B. Frothing- 
am. 

Ecclesiastical Polity: the Government and Com- 
munion practised by the Congregational Churches 
in the United States of America. 

The Perfect Life. In Twelve Discourses, by Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing. Edited by William H. Chan- 
ning. 


By Rev. Heman 


Grograpny, TRAVEL, AND ADVENTURE.— 
This is a department of literature which in our 
time and land is not likely to be neglected. 
Three volumes, of more than ordinary merit, 
conduct the reader on the voyage around the 
world—the establishing of regular routes of 
travel across the Pacific, in connection with that 
of railway communication across the continent, 
having made this almost as easy of accom- 
plishment as an Atlantic voyage was, forty 
years ago. ‘A Voyage Around the World,” 
by N. Adams, D. D., is a slight sketch, but 
indicating intelligent observation, and executed 
throughout with such grace of style and sug- 
gestive thoughtfulness as to win steadily upon 
the reader’s attention. ‘Around the World: 
Sketches of Travel through Many Lands and 
over Many Seas,” by E. D. G. Prime, D. D., 
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describes wider and more detailed observations, 
narrated in a lively style, and marked by good 
sense and good feeling. But, the most remark- 
able work, describing a circumnayigation of 
the earth, is, the Honorable William H. Sew- 
ard’s “Travels around the World,” edited by 
Olive Risley Seward. Mr. Seward’s eminence 
as the most prominent American statesman 
then living procured him opportunities for 
observation such as no ordinary traveller could 
expect. The account of what he saw and heard, 
as well as of what he said in the interviews he 
held with distinguished people, is highly inter- 
esting and characteristic of the man. His pa- 
triotism and his philanthropy—his strong, un- 
dissembled Americanism, not excluding a cos- 
mical breadth of sympathy—his sensitiveness to 
the “report of wrong,” and his sanguine opti- 
mism—appear by turns without giving the 
reader any sense of inconsistency. The volume 
is beautifully printed and illustrated by two 
hundred engravings and cuts. Still another 
circumnavigating experience of a more rapid 
character is reported in “A Seven Months’ 
Run Up and Down and Around the World,” 
by James Brooks. Yet, rapid as was the “run,” 
and hasty the sketches Mr. Brooks made for 
his journal, and collected in his book, his ex- 
perience as a journalist secured his work, in 
good part, from the disadvantages naturally 
attendant upon improvisation. He is well 
trained to quick and accurate perception, and 
to an intuitive grasp of the salient points of a 
topic. With undeniable traces of the effect of 
‘easy writing,” the book on the whole is cred- 
itable to the author. ‘‘ California, for Health, 
Pleasure, and Residence,” by Charles Nordhoff; 
also, a collection mainly of articles written for 
periodicals and newspapers, by its clear and 
fluent style, its careful selection of interesting 
facts, the fulness of practical information, an- 
swering just the questions that almost every- 
body would ask who had any idea of under- 
taking the trip to the Pacific, won a welcome 
from both the critical and uncritical public. 
‘‘ Mountaineering in the Sierra Madre,” by 
Clarence King, is admirable for its traits of 
description and adventure—its pictures both 
of Nature and of human nature. The same 
may be said of ‘‘ The Land of Desolation; being 
a Personal Narrative of Observation and Ad- 
venture in Greenland,” by Isaac J. Hayes, M. D. 
“Saunterings,” by Charles Dudley Warner, is 
avowedly a book to entertain, not to instruct, 
and what can be more entertaining than the 
wit and humor, the alternately bold and sly 
utterance of Mr. Warner? “The Oregon Trail,” 
by Francis Parkman, is the republiéation of a 
work nearly thirty years old; a faithful delin- 
eation of what the Oregon trail was, when as 
yet California was Mexican territory, and Ore- 
gon disputed territory. It is worth reading, 
for its contrast with the scenes of to-day. 
‘*Wonders of the Yellowstone,” by James 
Richardson, a compilation, reveals the striking 
features of a region just beginning to be known 
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‘guayan War. By John Cadman. 


by searchers after the picturesque, and which 
will reward the search. ‘The Greeks of To- 

Day,” by O. K. Tuckerman, an ardent ‘ Phil- 
hellenist,” tells, no doubt, much unfamiliar 
truth about a people against whom, unfortu- 
nately, prejudices exist; but friendly prejud 
though much more tolerable than unfrien 
equally unfits for impartial statement, and 
sympathy for the author does not dispense y 
the need of vigilance in regarding his st 
ments. ‘An American Girl Abroad,” by Ade- 
line Trafton, has all the sparkle, and more o: 
the clear sense than we should naturally look 
for under the title: ‘‘My Last Cruise; where 
we Went, and What we Saw,” an account of 
visits to the Malay and Loo-Choo Islands, the 
coasts of China, Formosa, Japan, Kamtchatka, 
Siberia, and the mouth of the Amoor River, 
by A. W. Habersham, U.S. N., has the merit 
of intelligent observation and a graphic style. 
A monument of remarkable enterprise, and a 
more than ordinarily meritorious literary rec- 
ord of it, is “*‘ How 1 found Livingstone: Tray. 
els, Adventures, and Discoveries in Central 
Africa,” by Henry M. Stanley. There are 
also to be noted: x 


The Land of the Veda; being Personal Remi- 
niscences of India, its People, Religion, Mythology, 
ete., with Incidents of the Great Sepoy Rebellion, 
By Rev. William Allen Butler, D. D. | 
Ten Months in Brazil. With Notes on the Para- 


Arabia. Compiled by peches: Taylor. *?* 
South Africa. Compiled by the same. 
’ At Home and Abroad. By John P. Kennedy. 
A Woman’s Experiences in Europe, including 
England, France, Germany, and Italy. By Mrs. E. 
D. Wallace. > 
Six Weeks Abroad, in England, Ireland, and Bel- 
gium. By the Rev. George oxcroft Haskins. 
The Wonders of the Yosemite Valley of California. — 
Illustrated with coenat Photographs. By Samuel 
Kneeland. New and enlarged edition. ie 
A Satchel Guide for Vacation Tourists in Europe. 
Rice aden be Bbes aah sooron sion . 
iary of a Spring Holiday in Cuba. By R. J. 
Levis, Mf. D. ais 7 
Over the Plains, and on the Mountains—Kansas 
and Colorado. By J. H. Tice. ia 
A Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land in 1869-70. 
By Henry ML. Harman, D. D., Professor of Anciert 
Languages in Dickinson College, Pa. 
Remarkable Voyages ; or, Man upon the Sea. 
Frank B, Goodrich. . a 
Wild Oats Sown Abroad; or, on and Off Sound- 


ings. By Theodore B. Wittmer. 

Frotron.—The chief reliance of readers for 
prose fiction of a high order continues to be 
on the reprint of English novels. Of the 
highest quality of invention there has been — 
no example, unless in the unfinished story leit 
by Hawthorne, “Septimius Felton,” a study 
rather than a work; more valuable for its — 
suggestions to the literary artist than adapted 
to the taste of the novel-reader. It is the — 
plan only that is imperfect—the style hasall | 
the purity, the grace, and the subtle sugges* 
tiveness found in the composition of the | 
author’s most highly - finished productions. = | 
Perhaps there should be mentioned in this 
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category “Never Again,” the tale with which 
Dr. Mayo, author of “Kaloolah,” has sur- 
prised the public after so long a silence. It is 


- certainly a work of more than ordinary merit, 


especially in its characters. ‘A Good Invest- 
ment: a Story of the Upper Ohio,” by Wil- 
liam Flagg, is a vivid picture of the manners 
and characters not long since to be found in 
the region named. ‘ Romance of the Harem,” 


by Mrs. Leonowens, purports to be derived 


from authentic sources, and to be credible fact 


_ rather than admirable fiction; some portion 
of it is obviously historical. 


But it will not, 


_ we trust, be regarded as an imputation of bad 


are narrated to us. 
_ two persons—as Beaumont and Fletcher, or 
_ the French novelists, Erckmann and Chatrian 
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faith if we assume that some of the’ stories 
received a little Oriental embellishment in be- 
ing told to her, as they certainly are indebted 


to her for the grace with which the incidents 
Literary partnerships of 


—have not been uncommon. But the combi- 


nation of six persons to write one story was 
unprecedented; and though it was a strong 
f rnp which included Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Miss Lucretia Hale, 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, and Mr. F. B. 
Perkins—the sixth was the lamented and 


_ promising writer, Mr. F. W. Loring—we think 
most readers of “Six of One by Half a Dozen 


of the Other ” will agree that almost any one 
of them working alone would have made a 


better book. The story never flags, but the 


bs several parts of the story do not dovetail to- 


: gether smoothly. 


genus American, species Yankee. 


Mr. Hale, the head of this 
happy family, excels in the production of short 
stories, written with a Defoe-like, matter-of- 
fact humor, that makes the wildest fancies 


seem like sober realities. A collection of these, 

entitled “‘ His Level Best, and Other Stories,” 
will hold no inferior place among recent hu- 
- morous productions. Similar praise is deserved 


by “Coupon Bonds, and Other Stories,” by 
J. T. Trowbridge, whose skill in devising ludi- 
crous situations is matched by the genuineness 
of his characters as representatives of the 
A religious 
tale superior to most of its class, as pleasant 


as it is truthful, is ‘ Laicus, or, The Experi- 


ences of a Layman in a Country Parish,” by 
Lyman Abbott. 

Our stores of fiction are enriched by trans- 
lations from Oontinental writers. The most 
distinguished of them, lately introduced to us, 
is Turgenef, the Russian novelist, three of 
whose works, “Smoke,” “Liza,” and “On 
the Eve,” have been translated, and others are 
in course of publication ; they are warmly ap- 
preciated. The Swedish tales of Marie Sophie 
Schwartz and August Blanche, and those of 
the French author Cherbuliez, have met with 
a reception that must gratify their translators. 
At the same time, the reissue of the novels of 
such a veteran in our literature as Cooper 
shows a healthy taste for the olden simplicity. 

Some of the works whose titles follow are 
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of considerable merit, and some have had a 
popularity which, if not deserved, is at least 
significant : 


Mabel Lee. A Novel. By the author of Valerie 
Aylmer. 


“Kate Beaumont. By J. W. De Forest. ; 
The End of the World. By Edward Eggleston. 
The Thief in the Night. By Harriet Prescott 


Spotford. 
Beauty and the Beast, and Other Novelettes. By 
Bayard Taylor. 
r. Vandyke. A Novel. By John Esten Cooke, 
The selawng Helle. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 
Aytoun. A Romance. 


True as Steel. A Novel. By Marion Harland. 
The American Baron. By James De Mille. 
Lucia: Her Problem. By Amanda A. Douglas. 
Love in High Life. By T. 8. Arthur. 


The following list of tales and translations 
is not exhaustive, but probably leaves few un- 
mentioned that have any representative value : 


Athalie, or, A Southern Villegiature. A Winter’s 
Tale. By Filia. 

Ng will it End? A Romance. By J. C. Hey- 
wood, 

Myself. A Romance of New England Life. 

Mystery of Orcival. Translated from the French, 
by GM. Towle. 

A Leaf in the Storm, and Other Novelettes. By 
** Ouida.”’ 

Dead Men’s Shoes. A Novel. By J. R. Halde- 
man. 

Fifty Years Ago. A Story of New England Life. 
By Mrs. C. A. Willard. 

Wanted—A Pedigree. By Martha Finlay. 

Five Hundred Majority; or, The Days of Tam- 
many. A Political Romance, By Wyllis Niles. 

The Merchant of Antwerp. <A Tale, by Hendrick 
Conscience. Translated by R. Lyle. 

The Story of a Shower. 4 Anna H. Drury. 

The Cancelled Will. By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy. 

Who shall be Victor? A Sequel to‘* The Can- 
celled Will.” By the same. 

Beverly, or, The White Mask. A Novel. By 
Mansfield Tracy Walworth. 

It is the Fashion. A Novel. From the German 
of Adelheid von Auer, by Mrs. A. L. Wistar. 

The House of Yorke. A story of American Life. 

Alban ; or, The History of a Young Puritan. By 
J. V. Huntington. 

Edna Browning; or, The Leighton Homestead. 
By Mary J. Holmes. 

Minna Monté. A Novel. By Stella. 

Chateau Morville. From the French, by E. R. 

Eleonore. A Novel. By E. Rothenfels. From 
the German, by Frances Elizabeth Bennett. 

Three Generations. A Novel. By Miss Sarah A. 
Emery. Illustrated by Miss L. B. Haniphiey. 

Going Home, <A Catholic Novel. By Eliza Mar- 
tin. 

By His Own Might. From the German of N. 
von Hillern. 

Thrown Together. 
stood.” 

Fitz Hugh St. Clair; or, It is no Crime to be Born 
a Gentleman. By Mrs. Sallie F. Chapin. 

Not Pretty but Precious ; and other Short Stories. 
By John Hay, Clara F. Guernsey, Margaret Hosmer, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Lucy Hamilton Hooper, 
ete. 

Under the Cedars; or, What the Years Brought. 
By Miss A. J. Hatch. : 

Myrrha Lake; or, Into the Light of Catholicity. 
By Minnie Mary Lee. 

At the Altar. A Romance. 
E. Werner. By J. L. L. 

Hope Deferred. By Eliza F. Pollard. : 

Victor Norman, Rector. By Mary A. Denison, 


By the author of “* Misunder- 


From the German of 
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Po.itics AND Sociotogy.—The political pub- 
lications of the year were mostly of party and 
transient interest. Of more permanent value, 
or, at least, having regard to more permanent 
interests, are, “ ‘The Dangerous Classes of 
New York, and Twenty Years’ Work among 
Them,” by ©. L. Brace, and ‘‘The Nether 
Side of New York,” by Edward Crapsey. 
Quite descriptive and suggestive is the title, 
“The Recent Financial, Industrial, and Com- 
mercial Experiences of the United States; a 
Curious Chapter in Politico-Economical His- 
tory,” by D. A. Wells. A subject that is un- 
doubtedly destined to draw to itself an in- 
creasing measure of popular interest is treated 
in “‘ Minority or Proportional Representation ; 
its Nature, Aims, History, Processes, and Prac- 
tical Operation,” by Salem Dutcher. The pro- 
tective system is zealonsly defended in “‘ The 
American System: Speeches on the Tariff 
Question and Internal Improvements,” by 
Andrew Stewart, late M. C. from Pennsylva- 
nia. The copyright question is discussed ad- 
versely to any international arrangement in 
“The International Copyright Question con- 
sidered with Special Reference tothe Interests 
of American Authors, American Printers and 
Publishers, and American Readers,” by Henry 
C. Carey. The rights of authors do not weigh 
heavily in this scale of considerations, A re- 
lated subject is dealt with in ‘The Duty on 
Books: Argument in behalf of the Book- 
Trade of Philadelphia, before the Finance 
Committee of the Senate.” We find also the 
following : 


The Duty on Coal. By Israel W. Morris. 

How to Pay Off the National Debt. By Duff 
Green. 

The Labor Question, Thoughts on Paper Cur- 
rency and Lending on Interest, as affecting the Pros- 
pony of Labor, Commerce, and Manufactures. By 

V. Brown. 

The Constitution of the United States, with a 
Complete Index; and Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress; to which are appended the exceedingly inter- 
esting 115 Items and Paragraphs in Washington's 
Original Manuscript, that he afterward either omit- 
Oe 4 amended, By Joseph Bullett Burleigh, 


Paper Money the Root of Evil. An Examination 
of the Currency of the United States, with Practical 
Suggestions for Restoring Specie Payments without + 
Robbing Debtors. By Charles A. Maun. 

Dream of a Free- Trade Paradise, and Other 
Sketches, By Cyrus Elder. 

Review of Stephens’s ‘‘ War between the States.” 
By a Constitutionalist. 

The Black Man at the South, and the Rebels. By 
Charles Stearns, 

A Handbook of Politics for 1872; being a Record 
of Political Action, National and State, from July 15, 
1870, to July 15, 1872. By Hon. Edward McPherson. 

The Issues of American Polities. By Orrin Skin- 
ner, of the New York Bar. 


Tue Uszrovt Arts.—Under this head is in- 
cluded a large variety of publications, in which 
the practical habit of our countrymen is ex- 
pressed—not excluding the ornamental arts, 
and the destructive art of war: 


Mines, Mills, and Furnaces of the Pacific States 


and Territories, By R. W, Raymond, U.S. Mining 
Commissioner, a 
Treatise on Acoustics, in Connection with Venti- 
lation. By Alexander Saeltzer, Architect. q 
The Metric System of Weights and Measures, By 
Frederick A. P. Barnard, a 


Practical Treatise on Limes, Hydraulic Cements, 
Mortar, ete. Fourth edition. By Q. A. Gillmore. 
Pottery : Observations on the Materials and Manu- 
facture of Terra-Cotta, Stone-Ware, Fire-Brick, 
Earthen-ware, ete. By Arthur Beckwith. 
Church Architecture. By H. Hudson Holley, 
The Kedge-Anchor; or, Young Sailor’s Assistant. 
Practical Dairy Husbandry. By X. Willard, A.M. — 
The American Stud Book. By 8. D. Bruce. 
tried tg ; or, The Art of Taming Horses. 
By Willis J. Powell. 

Practical Rules in Music, with Tabular Illustra-_ 
tions. By John P. Marsh, 7 
Piano Text-Book ; containing a Complete System 

of Musical Notation, together with Rules for Finger- 
ing the Scales, Practical Hints to the Pupil, ete. By — 
Addison P. Wyman. 7 
The Manufacture of Steel. By Prof. M.L. Gruner. — 
From the French. By Lenox Smith, A.M.,E.M. 
The Complete Hpac eer By Jas. E. Munson. a 
A Dictionary of Words and Phrases used in Com- — 
merce, By Thomas McElrath. , 1a 
The Origin and Antiquity of Engraving; with 
eet Pease on the Utility and Pleasures of Prints. — 


What to Do, and Why, and How to Educate Each ~ 
Man for his Proper Work, describing Seventy-five - 
Trades and Professions, and the Talents and Tem-— 
peraments required for Each. By Nelson Sizer. ‘ 

Notes on the Bastion System of Fortification ; its — 
Defects and their Remedies. By E. 8. Holden, B 


ee ee ee 
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Annual Record of Science and Industry. Edited, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science, by 
Spencer F. Baird. ; 
ee and Seed-Growing. By Francis 

rill. ; 

A Treatise on Diseases incident to the Horse. By 
Alexander Dunbar. 7 

Hints to Army Officers on the Care of Troops. — 
By Benjamin Rush, M.D. First published in 1777. 

nash of Guard-Mounting, and Duties of Sen- 
tinels. a 

Easy Rules for the Measurement of Earthworks 
by Means of the Prismoidal Formula, with an Exten- — 
sive Table for finding the Solidity in Cubic Yards, 
from Mean Areas. By Morris Elwood, Ae 

The Art of Graining; How Acquired, and How 
Produced ; with Description of Colors and their Ap- | 

lication. Illustrated with 42 colored Plates on Stone. — 

y Charles A. Picket and A. Metcalf. oe ’ 

The Immigrant Builder; or, Practical Hints for 
Handy Men ; showing clearly how to construct Dwell- 
ings in the Bush, on the Prairies, or elsewhere, 
cheaply and well, with Wood, Earth, or Gravel. Co- 
piously illustrated. By C. P. Dwyer, Architect. = 

Window Gardening. Devoted specially to the — 
Culture of Flowers and Ornamental Plants for In- 
pat Use and Parlor Decoration, By Henry T. Wil- 

iams. «=. 
The Fruit and Fruit-Trees of America. Second - 
Revision and Correction, with Large Additions, and 
an Appendix for 1872, containing Many New Varie- 
ties. 

The New Poultry-Book. A Practical Treatise on 
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lecting, Housing, and Breeding Domestic Fowls, 
con Baining Poultry and Eggs for Market. By George 
P. Burnham. New edition. : 

The Appledore Cook-Book ; containing Practical 
Recipes for Plain and Rich Cooking. 

The Model Potato. An Exposition of its Proper 
Cultivation ; the Causes of its Disease, or Rotting ; 
the Remedy therefor; its Renewal, Preservation, 
Productiveness, and Cooking. By John McLaurin, 
M.D. Edited, with Annotations, by R. T.Trall, M. D. 

A Pocket Dictionary of Technical Terms used in 
Arts aid Manufactures, with the Addition of Com- 
mercial Terms. By Rumph, Mothes & Unverzagt. 

A Private Book of Useful Alloys, and Memoranda 
for Goldsmiths, Jewellers, ete. y J. E. Collins. 

Healthy Houses. A Hand-Book to the History, 
Defects, and Remedies of Drainage, Ventilation, 
Warming, and Kindred Subjects. ith Estimates 
for the Best Systems in Use, and upward of Three 
- Hundred Illustrations. By William Eassie, C. E. 

- The School of Chemical Manures; or, Elementary 
Ideas on the Use of Fertilizing Agents. From the 
French of Ville. _By A. A. Ferquet. 

Galvanoplastic Manipulations. A Practical Guide 
for the Gold and Silver Electrotyper and Galvano- 
plastic Operator. From the French of Alfred Ros- 
 seleur. “eg A. Ferquet. 

What I Know about Cooking. By S. Annie Frost. 
The Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow. 
Hints on Dress. By an American Woman. 
The Trotting-Horse of America. By Hiram Wood- 


ru . 
he Practical Carpenter and Joiner. Containing 
$4 Plates, nine of which are Card-board mounted on 
Linen, showing Actual Construction, which can be 
understood by any one. By Robert Riddell. 

Ever pie 3 eigen containing One Thousand 
 Kight Hundred and Fifty Distinct Receipts. Com- 
piled and edited by Mary Jewry. 
~ Handbook of the Toilet in Ancient and Modern 


Times. By Arnold J. Cooley. 
-  House-Building. 
The Window Gardener. By Edward L. Rand, Jr. 


By C. J. Richardson. 


Flowers for the Parlor and Garden. By the same. 
-How to Paint. By F. B. Gardner. 
‘Taxidermist’s Manual. 
The Horse-Owner’s Companion; or, Hints on the 
Selection, Purchase, and General Management of the 


Horse. 
Treatment of the Horse. By Charles Wharton. 


The Banjo, and How to Play it. By Frank Con- 
verse. 

Text-Booxs.—It were a useless task to at- 
tempt to chronicle the endless series of new 
school-books, of which so many are but the 
working over of the common stock of mate- 
rials, with some questionable novelties to make 
a factitious distinction from the old. But it is 
undeniable that, with the necessity which the 
progress of science imposes, of recasting ele- 
mentary books, together with the rising stand- 
ard of educational efficiency, there is a percep- 
tible improvement in the manuals for the class- 
room. The effect upon the culture of taste 
and refinement of mind, by the more elegant 
typography and make-up of school-books, must 
be considerable. It is a sign of advance, when 
selections of Shakespeare’s plays, such as Mr. 
Hudson’s “School and Family Shakespeare,” 
with the needful notes for the aid of the youthful 
student, or Mr. W. J. Rolfe’s selection of plays, 
including ‘‘The Tempest,” ‘Julius Omsar,” 
“Henry VII.,” and “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” gotten up in elegant style, with a full appa- 
ratus of grammatical and exegetical illustration, 
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are found among the appliances of elementary 
education. A work of the same class is “‘ The 
English of Bunyan” by Prof. J. B. Grier, of La- 
fayette College, surely a model of homely prose 
worth study. The manuals in “ English Litera- 
ture,” by Prof. A.S. Hart and Mr. F. H. Under- 
wood, are a marked advance on works of their 
class heretofore in use. Another noticeable work 
in the same department is ‘ English Litera- 
ture considered as the Interpreter of English 
History, designed as a Manual of Instruction,” 
by Henry Coppée, LL. D.; and, perhaps, 
equally so is ‘‘A Progressive Grammar of the 
English Tongue, based on the Results of Mod- 
ern Philology,’ by Prof. William Swinton, 
A. M., and several among the following: 


Logical Praxis. By Prof. H. N. Day. 

An Elementary Manual of Chemistry. Abridged 
from Eliot and Storer’s Manual of Inorganic Chem- 
istry. By Wm. he) bet Nichols. 

An Elementary Grammar of the Greek Tanguage, 
based on the twenty-eighth edition of Kihner. By 
Samuel H. Taylor. mpie 

Ganot’s Natural Philoso hy, translated, with the 
author’s sanction, by E. Atkinson. 

A Guide to the Reading of the Hebrew Text, for 
the Use of Beginners. By Rev. W. H. Vibbert, M. A. 

The Science of Wealth: A Manual of Political 
Economy, embracing the Laws of Trade, Currency, 
and Finance. Condensed and arranged for Popular 
Reading and Use as a Text-Book, By Amasa Walk- 


er. 
ar gitar Drawing-Book. By J. G. Chapman, 


«ie 

Drawing for Children. 

How to Draw: The Right and the Wrong Way. 
By A. 8. Avery. 

First Lessons in Language and Drawing; designed 
to Teach, at Home and at School, How to Talk, How 
to Read, How to Draw, on the Object-Lesson Plan. 
By J. Russell Webb. 

Art Edueation. By Walter Smith, State Director 
of Art Education in Massachusetts. — 

Drawing Copies. By the same. 

Independent Sixth Reader, including a Complete 
Treatise on Elocution. By J. Madison Watson. 

The Art of Singing. By Carl Gaertner. 

Sunday-School Geography. By Rev. George A. 
Starkweather. 

Declamations and Dialogues for Sunday-School 
Exhibitions. By J. H. Gilmore. 

First Lessons in Analytical Arithmetic, compris- 
ing Mental and Written Exercises. By Shelton P. 
Sanford, A. M. 

Elementary Geometry. By William F. Bradbury. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By the same. Both 
in one volume, or separately. 

New School Dialogues; or, Dramatic Selections 
either for Reading, Recitation, or Exhibition. By 
John E. Lovell. 

A Practical and Theoretical French Grammar. 
By Felix J. B. Koestler. 

The First German Reader, to succeed ‘* The First 
Book in German.’”? By George F. Comfort, A. M. 

The United States Reader; comprising Selections 
from eminent American Orators, Statesmen, and 
Poets, with Explanatory Observations and Notes. 
By John J. Anderson, A. M. 

A School History of the United States. By W. H. 
Venable. 

Latin School Series. Selections from Latin Classic 
Authors—Phedrus, Justin, Nepos. By Francis 
Gardener, A. M. Gay, and A. H. Black. ' 

First Lessons in our Country’s History. By Wil- 
liam Swinton, A. M. : : 

Elementary Tabular System of Instruction in 
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French. By H. R. Aquel, Professor of French in 
the U. 8. Military Academy. ; 
Normal Class Outlines on Teaching. By J. Alden, 


D. D., LL. D. 

The Art of Singing. By Prof. Ferdinand Sieber. 
Translated, with an Original Chapter on the Hygiene 
of the Voice, by Dr. F. Seeger. 

A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire, a. p. 476. 
Witha comer Index and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 
By M. E. Thalheime. 4 

Ars Oratorica: Selections from Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, on Oratory, with Notes. By Martin ee 

A Test Spelling-Book for Advanced Classes. by 
W. D. Henkle, 

A Manual of American Literature. By N. K. 


Royse. 
The Chandler Drawing-Book. By John 8. Wood- 
- man, of Dartmouth College. 

Logic, Theoretical and Practical. A Text-Book 
for Teachers and Students. By W. D. Wilson, D. D. 
Introduction to Metaphysics. By the same. - 

Comprehensive ete _ Comprising Civil, 
Physical, Descriptive, Historical, Mathematical, 
Comparative, Topical, and Ancient Geography, with 
er Drawing, and Relief Maps. By James Mon- 


teit 
Histories of Livy. Books L, XXI., XXII., with 
Extracts from Books IX., XXVL, XXXVIIL, 


By Thomas Chase, MA. 
Latin Lessons. Adapted to Allen and Greenough’s 
Latin Grammar. By R. F. Leighton. 
Smaller History of the United States. By David 
eS ah ori ae is 
ements of Geometry an rigonometry. y 
Prof. Edward Olney. i ‘ i 
Intermediate Arithmetic. By Prof. C. 8. Venable. 
Sixth Reader. By Prof. G. F. Holmes, LL. D. 
By Prof. C. 8. Ven- 


Key to Elementary Algebra. 
By Profs. Johnston and 


XXXIX., XLV. 


able. 
English Literature. 
Browne. 


JUVENILES.—The mass of books for juvenile 
readers continues to be fictitious, and the 
grades of fiction provided for them are parallel 
with those that exist in the same department 
of literature as purveyed for maturer minds, 
But efforts are not wanting to allure their 
tender minds in the directions that promise a 
higher culture, some of which are of such 
merit as to deserve success. Of this class ot 
books, intended to stinmlate thought and ra- 
tional curiosity, the volumes of Jacob Abbott 
having the general title “Science for the 
Young,” deserve honorable mention; as do 
the biographical volumes of J. 8. 0. Abbott, 
commemorating “‘ American Pioneers and Pa- 
triots,” of which lives of Daniel Boone and 
Miles Standish have appeared. Of a lighter 
character, mingling fact and fiction, or rather, 
making fiction a vehicle for truthful observa- 
tion, improving sentiment, and a rich, and some- 
times droll humor, are the contents of ‘“‘ Aunt 
Jo’s Scrap-bag,” by Miss Alcott. Of fiction 
in matter-of-fact style, Jacob Abbott’s “ Au- 
gust Stones,” four volumes, are good exam- 
ples. Similar, but with more of the spice of 
adventure, and the flavor of Young America, 
are the volumes of ‘“‘ Our Young Yachter’s Se- 
ries,” by C. A. Stephens, of which “ Camping 
Out,” and ‘ Left off Labrador,” have appeared, 
and more are promised. In the same vein, 
but in a “louder” style, are the various nau- 
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tical and other stories of William T. Adams 
(* Oliver Optic”). Mr. De Mille, who hasno 
peer in the invention of startling plots, directs — 
his talents to the amusement and astonishment — 
of youth, in “The Young Dodge Club,” and 
the volumes of the “B. O. W. ©.” One of — 
the best story-tellers for the boys is J.T. Trow- _ 
bridge, who has pursued the career of ‘Jack — 
Hazard” through a second volume, entitled — 
‘“‘ A Chance for Himself.” Boy nature, as well 
as that of the children of larger growth, is de- 
lineated with exquisite art. Another volumi- 
nous writer for the young is Elijah Kellogg, — 
whose ‘“ Whispering Pine,” and ‘Pleasant ~_ 
Cove,” give titles each to a series. The genus~ i 
‘street Arab” is generously dealt with by 
Horatio Alger, Jr., in “ Phil the Fiddler; or, — 
The Young Street Musician,” as in former 
works that have had no little popularity. The — 3 
lady who writes under the name of “Sophie __ 
May” has won general applause by her story, __ 
“¢ The Doctor’s Daughter.” “ Little Folk Life,” j 
by Gail Hamilton, has in large measure theau- 
thor’s strong sense and high spirit, and oc- 
casional tendency to overdrawing. She has 
also given us “The Child-World.” ‘ Board-_ 
ing-school Days,” by Vieux Moustache, under 
a thin veil of fiction, details a real experience __ 
of boy-life. ‘Derwent, or Recollections of — 
Boy Life in the Country,” describes faithfully, 
a little too prosaically, the traits of a state of 
society long past. Edward Everett Hale . 
shows the versatility of his genius by ten 
Christmas stories grouped under the title 
“Cliristmas Eve and Christmas Day.” ‘‘Round- 
about Rambles,” by Frank R. Stockton, with 
the aid of a profusion of engraved illustrations, 
entertains the young reader with descriptions — 
and tales that will give unwearied pleasure. — 
“‘Marjorie’s Quest,” by Jeanie T. Gould, though 
commonplace in some features of the plot, © 
more than makes up for that by the lifelike 
characterization and the pure sentiment that 
pervades it. ‘Very Young Americans,” by 
Laura W. Ledyard, is happy in conception, — 
and amusing to readers of any age. a 
Among moral and religious tales, of which 
there is a very large supply, yet not exceeding 
the growing demands of Sunday-school and — 
family libraries, a decided success has a 
gained by ‘Barriers Burned Away,” by Rev. | 
E. P. Roe—a first attempt, we believe—a tale - 
of such literary merit as not to need the plea 
of good intentions to excuse its existence. 
“What Katy Did,” by Susan Coolidge, is an — 
exquisite production in style and moral. ‘* Home 


and Abroad; or, The Wonders of Familiar 
Objects,” by the Rey. Sidney Dyer, shows the 
beauty and the wonder that may be seen in 
familiar natural objects, and the lessonsof rey- 
erence they suggest. The effect of the instruc- 
tion is heightened by beautiful engraved illus- 
trations. rl : 
But why attempt to particularize? Theabove 
titles are selected with care from a total of 
more than two hundred, all or nearly all from 


the pens of American authors or translators, 
besides the large number of reprints. The 
productions, some of them of great value, is- 
sued by the English societies and publishers 
who make such works a specialty, are repub- 
lished here with great regularity, and swell 
the supply of juvenile literature. Respecting 
that portion of the mass which is of American 
origin, the impression gained by a pretty ex- 
tensive examination is that their average worth 
increases year by year. There is still room 
forimprovement. The largeness of the demand 
‘makes purchasers too undiscriminating. But 
the amount of wholesome—sometimes whole- 
 gale—criticism that has been directed to the 
subject of literature for children, has had a 
‘salutary effect upon its purveyors, and every 
year a larger number of able and accomplished 
_ writers turn their attention to this department 
of writing. 
Law.—Excluding reports and practical man- 
uals, the following works are noted : 


A Treatise on the Conflict of Laws; or, Private 

International Law, including a Comparative View 
_of Anglo-American, German, and French Jurispru- 
dence. By Francis Wharton, LL. D. 
Draft Outlines of anInternational Code. By David 
Dudley Field. 
Law and Practice in res te ab 
____ Law of Bankruptcy in the United 
_ W. Gazzam. 


4a 

ad 
as 

-_ 
clap 


74 O. F. Bump. 
tates. By A. 


-__- Patent and Copyright Laws of the United States, 
-_-with Notes of Judicial Decisions. By 8. D. Law. 
Be American Corporation Cases. Embracing the De- 


_ ¢isions of the ot Syae Court of the United States, 


orations, 
omas F, 


The Law of Arbitration and Award. By John T. 
Morse, Jr. 
Law of Fraud and Mistake. With Notes of Ameri- 


ean Decisions. By M. W. Kerr, Esq. Edited by 
O. F. Bump, Esq. 
Law of Slander and: Libel. By John Towns- 


hend, Esq. 
_American Trade-Mark Cases prior to 1871. Ed- 
ited by Rowland Cox. 

The Statutory Jurisdiction and Practice of the 

Supreme Court of the United States, together with 
the Forms of Process and Rules established for the 
Supreme Court, the Court of Claims, the Court of 
Equity, the Court of Admiralty, and the Court in 
Bankruptcy. By P. Phillips. 
_ A Selection of Cases, or Sales of Personal Prop- 
erty. With References and Citations. By C. C. 
Langdell, Dane Professor of Law in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

A Treatise on the Law of Estoppel, and its Appli- 
cation in Practice. By Melville M. Bigelow, Esq. 

A Treatise on New York City Water-Rights, 
Streets, Real Estate, etc. By James W. Geeutt. Jr. 
“s A Digest of the Law of Partnership. By Charles 

Ox. 


A Treatise on the Law of Set-off, Recoupment, 
and Counter-Claim. By Thomas W. Waterman. 
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A Treatise upon Conveyances made by Debtors 
to Defraud Creditors. By O. F. Bump. 

An Analysis of Blackstone’s Commentaries, By 
Frederick 8. Dickson. 

Commentaries on the Law of Statutory Crimes, 
embracing General Principles of Statutory Interpre- 
tation ; Particular Principles applicable in Criminal 
Cases; Leading Doctrines of the Common Law of 
Crimes, and Discussions of the Various Statutory 
Crimes as respects both the Law and the Procedure. 
By Joel Prentiss Bishop. 

A Treatise on the Law of Trade-Marks and Analo- 
gous Subjects. By W. H. Browne. 


Mepicine.—Including some practical treatises 
on health, the following are noted: 


History of Medicine, from the Earliest Ages to the 
Commencement of the Nineteenth Century. By Rob- 
ley Dunglison, M. D., LL. D. Now first collected 
and arranged from the Author’s Manuscripts, by his 
Son, Richard J. Dunglison, M. D. 

Diseases of Women. By T. G. Thomas, M. D. 

Diseases of Children. By J. L. Smith, M. D. 

Diseases of the Hair. A Popular Treatise upon 
the Affections of the Hair System, and thé Manage- 
ment of the Hair. By Benjamin Godfrey M. D. 

Voice-Building: A Theory for the Mechanical 
Formation of the Human Voice. By Dr. H. R. 
Streeter. 

Diseases of the Nerves of the Human Body. By 
William H. F. Cowes. Edited, with Additions, by 
eee W. cae a - is , 5 

arth as a Topical Application in Surgery. 
Ardenell Hewson, M. D. " dod 

When and How: A Collection of the More Recent 
Facts and Ideas upon Raising Healthy Children. 
By D. Newcomb, M. D. 

Injuries of Nerves, and their Consequences. By 
8. Weir Mitchell, M. D. 

The Physiological and Therapeutical Action of the 
Bromide of Potassium and Bromide of Ammonium. 
Sy gamete Hi. Clarke, M. D., and Robert Amory, 


A Clinical Manual of Diseases of the Ear. By 
Laurence Turnbull, M. D. 

Lectures on Aural Catarrh; or, ‘The Commonest 
oe of Deafness and their Cure. By Peter Allen, 


The Treatment of Venereal Diseases; A Mono- 
eg of the Methods pursued in the Vienna Hos- 
pital under the Direction of Prof. von Ligmord, 
including all the Formule. By M. H. Henry, M. D. 

Lithotomy and Lithotrity, illustrated by Cases in 
the Practice of Gordon Buck, M. D. 

Doctor in Medicine; and Other Papers on Pro- 
fessional Subjects. By Stephen Smith, M. D. 

Medical Electricity. Showing its most Scientific 
and Rational Application to all Forms of Acute and 
Chronic Disease, by the Different Combinations of 
Electricity, Galvanism, Electro-Magnetism, Magneto- 
ee and Human Electricity. By William 
White, M. D. 
ie ke Fever, or Sunstroke. By H. C. Wood, 


Disease Germs. A New Edition, much enlarged, 
with an Entirely New Part added, with Twenty-eight 
Plates, and many Colored Illustrations. By Lionel 
8. Beale, M. D. 

On Renal Diseases. By William Roberts, M. D. 

Transactions of the Ohio Medical Society. Re- 
ported by J. W. Hadlock, M. D. 

The Ten Laws of Health; or, How Disease is Pro- 
duced and can be Prevented. By J. R. Black, M.D. 

A Complete Practical Treatise on Surgery. By 
Frank Hastings Hamilton, M. D.. 

Diseases of the Throat. By J. Solis Cohen, M.D. 

Hysterology. By E. N. Chapman, M. D. 

Morbus Brightii. By Joseph Buckner, M.D. |. 

Scrofulous Affections, and the Advantages of their 
Treatment according to the Principles and Experi- 
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ences of Homeopathy. Translated from the German 
of Emil Tietze, by H. Goullon, M. D. ; 

Epidemic Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis. B Meredith 
Clymer, M.D. With an Appendix and Map show- 
ing the Locality of the Disease in the City of New 
York. 

Ovarian Tumors. By Washington L, Atlee, M. D. 

A Manual of Histology. By Prof. 8. Stricker, in 
Coéperation with Theodore Mynert F, von Reckling- 
hausen, Max Scheutze, and Others. Edited by A. 
Buck. 

Illustrations of the Influence of the Mind upon the 
Body. By Daniel 8. Tuke, M. D. 

The Heart and its Diseases, with their Treatment. 
By J. Milnor Fothergill, M. D. 

Dental Pathology, with Special Reference to the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Teeth. By Prof. 
Wed, of the University of Vienna. Translated, with 
Notes, by W. E. Boardman, M. D., and Prof. Hitch- 
cock, of Harvard University. 

A Manual of Hypodermic Medication. By Roberts 
Bartholow, A. M., M. D. : 

Autumnal Catarrh (Hay-Fever). By Morrill Wy- 
man, M.D. With Three Maps. , 

A System of Oral Surgery, being a Consideration 
of the Diseases of the Mouth, Jaws, etc. By James 
E. Garretson, M. D. 

Modern Medicine... By J. M. Da Costa, M. D. 

Bioplasm ; an Introduction to Medicine and Phys- 
iology for Students. By Lionel 8. Beale, M. D. 

Feeticide; or, Criminal Abortion; a Lecture In- 
troductory to the Course on Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women and Children; University of Pennsyl- 
vania. By Hugh L. Hodge, M. D. 

Aids to Diagnosis of Diseases of the Kidneys, with 
Ten Full-page Microscopical Plates containing Sixty 
Illustrations. By W. B. Rusham, M. D. 

Surgical Diseases of Women and Children. By 
M. P. Guersant. Translated from the French, by 
Richard J. Dunglison, M. D. 
ee Debilities of Our Boys. By James Jackson, 


IntustrAteD Booxs.—Illustration plays a 
much larger part in the making of books that 
admit of it, than formerly. But illustration 
for ornament’s sake, as exemplified in the pro- 
duction of books in which the letter-press is 
for the sake of the engravings, rather than the 
engravings for the text, seems to be less in 
favor. Fewer volumes appear, expressly pre- 
pared for the holidays, and those that are pub- 
lished are generally works which would be at- 
tractive without being artistically ‘ clothed 
upon.” <As heretofore, one of Mr. Bryant’s 
exquisite poems, ‘‘The Little People of the 
Snow,”’ has been honored with a very tasteful 
and richly-pictured dress, ‘‘The Courtin’,” 
by James Russell Lowell, illustrated in sil- 
houette; an illustrated edition of ‘A Russian 
Journey,” by Edna Dean Proctor; ‘ Frithiof’s 
Saga,” illustrated; ‘The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” with fifty illustrations; “Songs ot 


Nature;” Wilson Flagg’s ‘‘ Woods and By- | 


ways of New England,” already mentioned in 
another connection ; and ‘‘Songs from the Old 
Dramatists,” are among the principal works 
of this class prepared by our publishers for the 
last holiday season. Some very elegant vol- 
umes of English manufacture were imported. 
But there is an increasing tendency to value 
artistic adornment chiefly as a mode of ex- 
pressing the admiration that is felt for books 
worthy of honor. 
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MiscELLANEOUS.—Some works not easy of 
classification, and some of merely temporary 
intrinsic interest, but of value as indications 
of current opinion and feeling, are grow 
together under this head : 

A Dictionary of American Biography. By Fran-— 
cis 8. Drake. [A work of the highest value for ful- 
ness, accuracy, and adaptation to the needs of those — 
who may consult it.] . “4 

The Chronicles of Gotham, Book II., by the author — 
of ‘* The New Gospel of Peace.” se 

The Words of Washington, selected and arranged 
by James Parton. ; 

A Treasury of Me tae An Encyclopedia of Quo-_ 
tations. By Maturin M. Ballou. : 

Musings of a Middle-aged Woman. 

The Debatable Land between this World and the 
Next. By Robert Dale Owen. 

The Laws of Fermentation, and Wines of the An- 
cients. By William Patton, D. D. 

How to Live on a Dime and a Half a Day. By T. 
L. Nichols, M. D. i 

The Basic Outline of Universology. By Stephen 
Pearl Andrews. : 

Ailegories of Life. By Mrs. J. 8. Adams. i 

The Great Republic. A Descriptive, Statistical, 
and Historical View of the States and Territories of 
the American Union. By James D. McCabe, Jr. _ 

The Great Fires in Chicago and the West. By E. 
J. Goodspeed, D. D. 

The Great Industries of the United States ; being 
an Historical Summary of the Origin, Growth, and — 
Perfection of the Chief Industrial Arts of this Coun-— 
try. Including Personal Sketches of the Men who 
best represent its Inventive Genius and Mechanical 
Enterprise, by Horace Greeley, G. B. Lyman, Albert 
Brisbane, and other Eminent Writers. <= 

Mesmerism, Spiritualism, Witchcraft, and Miracle. 
A Treatise showing that Mesmerism is a ee whic 
will unlock Many Chambers of Mystery. By Allen 
Putnam. oa 

The Priest, Calvin, and Wesley. By David Robin- 


son. pi 
The Isthmus of Tehuantepec. By Theron Skeel. 
Three Years ina Man-Trap. By T.8. Arthur, 
The Life and Times of James Fisk, Jr. By R. W. — 
McAlpine. ae 
Short-Trip Guide to Europe. By H. Morford. 
The Japanese in America. By Charles Lanman, — 
Relief; a Humorous Drama. By a Chicago Lady, 
New Cyclopedia of Poetical [lustrations. By 
Elon Foster. : a 
The Blazing Star; with an me oe, treating 
of the Jewish Kabbala. Also, a Tract on the Phi- 
losophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and one on Ne 
England Transcendentalism. By William B. Green. 
Flashes of Light from the Spirit Land, through 
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the Mediumship of J. H. Conant. Compiled and. 
arranged by Allen Putnam. ae 
A Practical Guide to Business. By Lewis B._ 


Welsh. 5 
Work and Play. Annual of Home Amusements — 
and Social Sports. A 
Pens and Types; or, Hints and Helps for those 
who Write, Print, or Read. By Benjamin Drew. 
Homer and Socrates. From the French of A, de — 
amare, With a Brief Biography. By Mrs. Eliza — 
. Smith. be a 
The Yale Naught-ical Almanac. A Modestly- 
Economical Rejuvenescence of some very Ancient ~~ 
Chronicles, unblushingly appropriated. + 
The Best Reading. Hints on the i 
Books; on the Formation of Libraries, Public and -. 
Private ; on Courses of Reading, ete. With a Clas- — 
sified Bibliography for Easy Reference. & 
Public and Parlor Readings. Prose and Poetry 
for the Use of Reading Clubs, and for Public an 
Social Entertainments. By Lewis B. Monroe. 
Roughing it. By Mark Twain. 


Selection of — } 


¥ 
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What I Know about Polygamy. A Lady’s Life 
among the Mormons. A Record of Personal Expe- 
rience as one of the Wives of a Mormon Elder. By 
Mrs. T. B. H. Stenhouse. 

The Stranger’s Guide to the Cities of New York, 
Brooklyn, and Adjacent Places. 

The Voices of Seven Thunders. By J. S. Martin. 

Nature’s Laws in Human Life. An Exposition of 
Spiritualism, embracing the Various Opinions of 
Erremiste, pro and con, together with the Author’s 
Experience. By the author of Vital Magnetic Cure. 

he Good Health Annual. 

Resources of the State of Arkansas. By James P. 

enry. 

Pasdiord and Tenant’s Lawyer, adapted to Every 
State in the Union. By an Attorney-at-Law. A 
Book of Law, but not a Law-Book, giving the Legal 
Rights and Liabilities of Landlords and Tenants, and 
Purchasers and Sellers of Real Estate. 

The Duties of Young Men. By Silvio Pellico. 


| Translated from the Italian by R. A, Va 


in. 

Half-Hours with the Great Preachers. With Brief 
Biographical Notices. By M. Laird Simons. 

A Dictionary of Every-Day Wants, containing 
Twenty Thousand ita ve in nearly Every a ae 
ment of Human Effort. By A. E. Youman, M. D. 

The Destiny of Man. By W. Irwin. 

Waifs from the Way-bills of an Expressman. By 


es T. W. Tucker. 


and Principal Incidents in the 
Dickens. 
by William A. Wheeler. 


~ 


Our Digestion; or, My Jolly Friend’s Secret. 

Get Thee behind Me, Satan! A Home-born Book 
of Home-Truths. By Olive Logan. 

Hours with the‘Lonely. By Maria J. Bishop. 

Public School Education. By Rev. Michael Mul- 
len, C. S., 8S. R. 

The Dickens Dictionary. A Key to the Characters 
orks of Charles 
With Additions, 


The To-morrow of Death; or, The Future Life 


By Gilbert A. Pierce. 


p= fecording toScience. By Lewis Figuier. Translated 


§. R. Crocker. 
The National Political Manual for 1872. Non-par- 
tisan. Comprising Facts, and Figures, Historical, 


_ Documentary, Statistical, and Political, from the 


Formation of the Government to the Present Time. 


ng With a Full Chronology of the Rebellion, By E, B. 


Treat. 
Boston-Ilustrated. With Supplement. 
Healthy Houses. A Hand-Book to the History, 
efects, and Remedies of Drainage, Ventilation, 
Warming, and Kindred Subjects. With Estimates 
for the Best Systems in Use, and upward of Three 
Hundred Illustrations. By William Eassie, C. E. 
A Manual of American Literature. By N. K. 


oc hon 
he School and the Army in Germany and France, 


with a Diary of Siege-Life at Versailles. By Brevet 


Major-General W. B. Hazen, U.S. A. [A book of 
exceptional authority and value. ] 

Jubilee Days. By A. Hoppin. [A capital taking- 
off of the humors of the Great Peace Jubilee in Bos- 


- ton. 


] 
New York Illustrated. New edition, entirely re- 
written, and with many New Illustrations. 
eee of Speech. By L. P. Meredith, M. D., 


Saratoga in 1901. Two Hundred Pictures. 

The Romance of American History. By M. Schele 
de Vere. 

Bible Work in Bible Lands. By Rev. Isaac Bird. 
oe Problem of Life and Immortality. By Loring 

oody. 

Boston Postage-Stamp Album. Revised to date. 

Five Hundred Mistakes, in Speaking and Writing 
the English Language, corrected. 

Old Landmarks and Historie Personages of Bos- 
ton. By S.A. Drake. With Numerous and Curious 
Illustrations. [A work of more than local interest, 
admirably done.] 

Taine’s English Literature, condensed and ar- 
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ranged for General Readers, and for Schools. By 


John Fiske. 


One Thousand-and-one Mistakes corrected in Read- 

ing, Writing, and Spelling. 

ary Queen of Scots, and her Latest English His- 
torian (Mr. Froude), By James F. Meline. [A new 
indy called out by Mr. Froude’s Lectures on Ire- 
and. 

The Impromptu Speaker. By the author of 
**Guide to Authorship.” . 

The Drawing-Room Stage. A New Collection of 
Amateur Dramas, Comedies, and Farces. 

Social Charades, and Parlor Operas. By M. T. 
Calder. . 

Lectures to Young Men on Various Important 
Subjects. New edition, with Additional Lectures. 
By Henry Ward Beecher. : 

The Children’s Birthday Text-Book, with Inter- 
leaved Diary for Memoranda, 

Five Years in an English University. Third edi- 
tion, revised. By Charles Astor Bristed. 

Coffee: its eee Cultivation, and Uses. By 
Robert Hewitt, Jr. llustrated with Chromo-litho- 
graph Woodcuts, and a Map of the World. ~ 

Froude’s Slanders on Irishmen and Ireland. A 
Course of Lectures delivered in Association Hall 
during October and November, 1872. With Preface 
and Notes. By Colonel James E. McGee. Also, 
An American’s Opinion of the Englishman ; a Lect- 
ure delivered by Wendell Phillips on James An- 
thony Froude, in Boston, December 8d. 

Partingtonian Patchwork. By P. P. Shillaber. 

Common Sayings, Words, and Customs; their 
Origin and History. By Henry James Learing. 


Repusiications.—Unsatisfactory as the state 
of the copyright law continues to be, English 
authors of repute have no serious difficulty in 
making profitable arrangements with American 
publishers for the reproduction of their works 
in this country. By degrees this process is 
organizing itself, the leading publishers having 
their. specialties—the Messrs. Appletons, for 
example, giving precedence to physical science 
and the related speculations; Messrs. Osgood 
& Co., and Roberts Brothers, to poetry, and 
the belles-lettres; the Messrs. Harper to fiction, 
travels, etc.; Scribner & Co., to theology and 
philosophy. One of the most important enter- 
prises for popularizing science, recently un- 
dertaken, is the ‘International Science Se- 
ries,” to be composed of works prepared ex- 
pressly for it by the leading scientists of Europe 
and America, adapted in their style to the 
apprehension of the general reader. Two vol- 
umes have appeared: ‘On the Forms of 
Water,” by Prof. Tyndall, and ‘“‘ Physics and 
Politics,” by Walter Bagehot. Seldom, if ever, 
has a series of works designed for popular 
reading enlisted the labor and codéperation of 
so many distinguished investigators. The new 
magazine, ‘‘The Popular Science Monthly,” 
edited by Prof. Youmans, is meeting with 
encouraging success. Other important works 
are “‘ Prehistoric Times,” by Sir John Lubbock ; 
‘Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy,” 
by A. Privat Deschanel, translated, with Large 
Additions, by Prof. J. D. Everett, of Belfast ; 
“‘ The Senses and the Intellect,” by Alexander 
Bain; “ Christian Theology and Modern Skep- 
ticism,’’ by the Duke of Somerset; ‘ Astrono- 
my and Geology compared,” by Lord Ormath- 
waite; “ Man, and his Dwelling-Place,” “ Life 
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in Nature,” and “The Mystery of Pain,” by 
James Hinton; ‘Anatomy of Vertebrated 
Animals,” by Thomas Huxley; ‘How the 
World was Peopled,” by Rev. Edward Fon- 
taine; “Manual of Zoology,” by Henry <Al- 
leyne Nicholson, M. D.; ‘Spectrum Analysis, 
in its Application to Terrestrial Substances, 
and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly 
Bodies,” by Dr. H. Schellen, edited by W. 
Huggins, LL. D.; ‘Metals, their Properties 
and Treatment,” by Charles Loudon Bloxam ; 
‘‘Practical Horseshoeing,” by G. Fleming, 
F. R. G. S.; new edition of Lyell’s “ Princi- 
ples of Geology,” and of Sir J. Herschel’s 
‘Outlines of Astronomy;” ‘Theory of Heat,” 
by J. Clarke Maxwell; ‘Introduction to the 
Study of Inorganic Chemistry,” by W. Allen 
Miller, M. D.; Pereira’s ‘‘ Elements of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics,” edited by R. Bentley 
and T. Redwood, new edition; ‘'The Insect 
World,” by Louis Figuier ; ‘‘The Human Race,” 
by the same; ‘The Beginnings of Life,” by 
H. Charlton Bastian, M. D., F. RB. 8.; ‘‘ Wag- 
ner’s Handbook of Chemical Technology,” 
translated and edited by William Crooks, 
F. R. S.—a series of scientific publications 
significant of the present tendencies of the 
public mind. The Messrs. Harpers furnish 
the works of the leading English novelists, 
George Eliot, Miss Mulock, William Black, 
Anthony Trollope, Edmund Yates, etc., in- 
cluding a reproduction of the Illustrated 
Household Dickens, together with a large 
number of works of history, travels, etc. Os- 
good & Co. are the American publishers of 
Mr. Tennyson, and of most of the best English 
poetry; Roberts Brothers, of Miss Ingelow ; 
Scribner reproduces the ‘‘ Speaker’s Commen- 
tary,” and issues the attractive libraries of 
‘‘ Wonders,” and of “ Travel and Adventure,” 
in part republications, and in part compi- 
lations, and the popular writings of George 
Macdonald. These examples serve to show 
the assorting process by which different literary 
wares have their special factors. Of scientific 
works, in addition to those already enumerated, 
have appeared— 

More Criticisms on Darwin and Administrative 
Nihilism. By T. H. Huxley, LL. D. 

Lectures on the Science of Religion; with a Paper 
on Buddhist Nihilism, and a Translation of the 
re iat or ** Path of Virtue.”* By Max Miller, 


Thoughts upon Government. By Arthur Helps. 

Clinical Lectures on the Diseases of Women. By 
Sir James Y. Simpson, Bart. 

Principles of Political Economy, with some of their 
Applications to Social Philosophy. By J. Stuart Mill. 

Strange Dwellings. Being a Description of the 
eee eemone 4 Animals, By the Rev. J. A. Ward, 


On Intelligence. By Henri Taine. 

The Insect World; being a Popular Account. of 
the Orders of Insects; together with a Description 
of the Habits and Economy of some of the more in- 
teresting Species. By Louis Figuier. A new edition, 
revised and corrected by P. Martin Dunbar, F. R. 8. 
Five Hundred and Seventy-nine Illustrations. 

Man in the Past, Present, and Future. From the 
German of I,. Bichner, 
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The Elements of Mechanism. By T. M. Goodere, 


Town Geology. By the Rey. Charles Kingsley. — 
The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain. By John Evans, F.R.8. 
Four Phases of Morals; Socrates, Aristotle 
cee Lpllisarlaie. By John Stuart 


The Expression of the Emotions in Man and th e 
Lower Animals. By Charles Darwin, M.A. | 
The Ocean, Atmosphere, and Life. Being | 


Second Series of a Rosceintare History of the Life ot 
the Globe. With Two Hundred an Fifty Ma 


Figures, and Twenty-seven Maps printed in Color 5 


And the following historical and biographi call 
works: 2 


Life and Times of Henry Lord Brougham, written 
by Himself. ; a 
The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, 
A. M., Founder of the Methodists. By the Rey, 
Luke ‘tyerman, ioe 
3 ife of Charles Dickens. By John Forster, 
vol. il, a 
The History of Ancient Art. By J. J. Winckel- 
mann. Translated by G. Henry Lodge, A. M., M.1 
Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. By W. Ie 


H. Lecky. Rie 
With Autobio 


uy 


Ppa of Robert Chambers. 
graphical Reminiscences of William Chambers. 
istory of Greece, by Dr. Curtius, translated 
Adolphus William Ward, vol. iii. BA 
Lectures on the History of the Church of Scot 
By A. P. Stanley, D. D. 
A Smaller History of the East; from the ¥ 
Times to the Conquest of Alexander the Great. 
cluding Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, P. 
Asia-Minor, and Phenicia. By Philip Smith, B. 
Three Centuries of Modern History. By € 
Drake Yonge. 
Voltaire. By John Morley. ee 
Fables concerning the Popes and Prophecies _ 
the Middle Ages. J. J. 1. von Dillinger, D. 
Encyclopedia of Chronology, Historical and Bio- 
graphical, By B. B. Woodward, B. A., and W. : 
. Cates. —- 
Outlines of History. By Edward A. Freema 
D. C.L a 


* 
« 


Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. 
brary Edition. 

History of Sculpture, from the Earliest Ag 
the Present Time. By Dr. Wilhelm Lubke. — 
Three Hundred and Seventy-seven I)lustration 

The English in Ireland during the Eight 
Century, vol. i. By James Anthony Froude. 

The Pastor of the Desert. By Eugene Pellet 


Centenary Li- 


A considerable number of theological am 
Biblical works, of which the most noticeabl 
are: we. 

Saint Paulin Rome. By J. R. Macduff, D. D. 

Christ in Modern Life. Sermons by the Rev. Stop=— 
ford A. Brooke, M. A. fog 

Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. .By . 
bishop Manning. f 

Bible Lore. By J. Cowper Gray. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 01 
Book of Leviticus, with a New_Transl . By 
James G. Murphy, 4: D., 0a Gears lt | 

Paul of Tarsus. An Inquiry into the Times and 
the Gospel of the Apostle of the Gentiles. By 3a 
Graduate. a 

The Song of the New Creation. By Dr. H. Bon 

_ The Lord's Prayer. By Frederick Denison Mau- — 
rice. a 
Student’s Hebrew Lexicon. By Benjamin Davies 7 


Saag Sweetheart ! 
_ Red as a Rose is She. By the same. 
_ AMan’s Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 
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* Essentials of New Testament Study. Intended 
as a Companion to the New Testament, and em- 
bracing an Introductory Account of the New Testa- 
ment; a Résumé and Harmony of Gospel History ; 
Tables of Weight, Measure, and Chronology ; a Dic- 
tionary of Har Words and Phrases ; an Explanation 
of Obsolete and Archaic Words; a Biographical 
and Geographical Dictionary ; and a Table of Old 
Testament Quotations; together with Maps, Plans, 


etc. 

Of numerous volumes of poetry, fiction, and 
miscellaneous works, the following may be 
specified: _ 


Mohammed Ali and his House. An Historical 
Romance. By Louisa Mihlbach. 
, part Bantam. By the author of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby.” 
. “hd Plunges for a Pearl. A Novel. By Mortimer 
Collins. 
oy Wwenty Years Ago. Edited by the author of “‘ John 
ilifax.’ 
_ Blade of Grass. A Novel. By B. J. Fargeon. 
rif. By the same. 

airto See. A Novel. By L. W. M. Lockhart. 
Character. By Samuel Smiles. 
Orion. An Epic Poem. By R. H. Horne. 


ia 


_ Short Studies on Great Subjects. Second Series. 


By J. A. Froude. : 
_- Recollections of Past Life. By Sir Henry Holland, 
Daisy Burns. By Julia Kavanagh. 


an aces Mab. By the same. 


_ Beatrice. By the same. 
_ Poor Miss Finch. By Wilkie Collins. 
South-Sea Bubbles. By the Earl and the Doctor. 


~The Caged Lion. A Novel. By Charlotte M. 


e. 

“Old Schoolfellows, and What Became of Them. 

_ Music and Morals. By Rev. H. R. Haweis, A. M. 

- Our Poor Relations. ECelone E, B, Hamley. 
y Rhoda Broughton. 


_ Cometh Up asa Flower. An Autobiography by a 
The Stratford Shakespeare. Edited by Charles 


2 ight, 6 vols. 
ate 


Desert of the Exodus ; Journeys on Foot in 

Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wanderings. 
Undertaken in Connection with the Ordnance Surve 

Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. B A 

. Palmer, M. A.. With Maps, and numerous Illus- 

rations taken on the Spot by the Sinai Survey Ex- 

pedition, and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. 
cag in Poetry and Philosophy. By J. C. 


airp. 
_ Culture and Religion in some of their Relations. 
3y the same. 
The Days of Jezebel. An Historical Drama. By 
r Bayne. 
Fifine at the Fair, and Other Poems. By Robert 
Browning. 
Classical Studies as Information, or as Training. 
By a Scotch Graduate. 
Sybil’s Second Love. By Julia Kavanagh. 


Cerise. A Tale of the Last Century. By G. J. 
Whyte Melville. Wei oA 
_ White Rose. By the same. 


The Golden Lion of Granpére. By Anthony Trol- 


lope. 
a Pisitira, By Mrs. Oliphant. 


At His Gates. By the same. 

The Laird of Norlaw. By the same. 

The Rose Garden. By the author of ** Unawares.”” 

Unawares. By the author of ‘‘ The Rose Garden.” 
“ng Story of a Millionnaire. By Louisa Mihl- 

¢ 


Middlemarch. A Novel. By George Eliot. 
Sg Maid of Sker. A Novel. By R. D. Black- 
ore. 
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Hermann Agha. An Eastern Narrative. By W. 
Gifford Palgrave. 

Scrambles among the Alps. By Edward Whymper, 

The Vicar’s Daughter. By George Macdonald. — 

Wilfred Cumbermere. By the same. 

Work and A ee Practically Illustrated. By 
Thomas Brassy, M. P. 

Premiums paid to Experience. By Edward Gar- 
rett. 

Thirty Years in the Harem. By Madam Kabrizli 
Mehemet Pasha. 

The Adventures of a Brownie. By the author of 


*¢ John Halifax.” 
Robert Ainslie. A Novel. By M. E. Braddon. 
To the Bitter End. By the same. 


The Lady of Lyndon. 
Dickens as a Reader. By Charles Kent. 
Off the Skelligs. A Novel. By Jean Ingelow. 
Little Rosy’s Travels ; or, Country Scenes in the 
South of France, with Twenty-four Illustrations, by 
L. Frdlich. 
Little Mother. By the author of ‘Little Rosy’s 
Travels.”? Twenty-three Illustrations by Frilich. 
The Doctor's Dilemma. A Novel. By Hesba 


Stretton. 
The World of Anecdote. By Edwiri Paxton | 


Hood. 

Gareth and Lynette. By Alfred Tennyson. 

Outlines to Burgher’s Ballads. By Moritz Retzsch, 

From the Nile to the Jordan. Footsteps of the 
Israelites from ¥eypt to Sinai. 

The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. A Novel. 
By Wm. Black. 

An Only Sister. By Madame Guizot De Witt. 
Translated by the author of ** John Halifax.” 

The Wandering Heir. A Novel. By Charles 


ade. 
The Yellow Flag. By Edmund Yates. 
Dr. Wainwright’s Patient. By the same, 


New editions of standard British authors, 
varying only in styles and prices, need not be 
mentioned. 

LITERATURE, ENGLISH, rm 1872. The 
extent to which English books are repub- 
lished in this country makes it necessary to 
add little to what is indicated by the state- 
ments on that subject contained in the pre- 
ceding article. But so much is published in. 
England which has no special adaptation to: 
the American market that a brief review is: 
made necessary. The following summary of 
the books of the year is given by the Pud- 
lishers’ Circular: 

Theology, Sermons, Biblical, ete. : New books, 
570; new editions, 182; American importa- 
tions, 80. Educational, Classical, and Philo- 
logical: New books, 848; new editions, 81; 
American importations, 10. Juvenile Works 
and Tales: New books, 186; new editions, 
43; American importations, 7. Novels, Tales, 
and other works of fiction: New works, 4683; 
new editions, 240; American importations, 36. 
Law, Jurisprudence, ete.: New books, 68; 
new editions, 33; American importations, 25. 
Political and Social Economy, Trade, and 
Commerce: New books, 113; new editions, 
49; American importations, 14. Arts, Science, 
and illustrated works: New books, 373; new 
editions, 114; American importations, 46.. 
Voyages, Travels, and Geographical Research: 
New books, 172; new editions, 52; American 
importations, 27. History, Biography, ete..«: 
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New books, 235; new editions, 88; American 
importations, 45. Poetry and the Drama: 
New books, 272; néw editions, 99; American 
importations, 18. Year-books and Serials, in 
volumes: New books, 269; new editions, 6; 
American importations, 12. Medicine, Sur- 
gery, ete.: New books, 96; new editions, 41; 
American importations, 13. Bedles-Lettres, 
Essays, Monographs, ete.: New books, 132; 
new editions, 53; American importations, 11. 
Miscellaneous (including pamphlets, not ser- 
mons): New books, 104; new editions, 24; 
American importations, 9. The whole num- 
ber of books published during the year was 
4,814, of which 3,424 were new books, 1,100 
new editions, and 290 American importations. 

In this classification it will be seen that 
Theology takes the lead. Under this there 
have appeared some important biblical works 
—a translation of Dr. M. M. Kalisch’s ‘‘ Com- 
mentary. on Leviticus ;” ‘‘ The Hebrew Proph- 
ets Translated Afresh,” by the late Rowland 
Williams, D. D.; Bishop Colenso’s ‘‘ Examina- 
tion of the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua,” 
Part V., and his ‘‘ Examination of the New 
Bible [the Speaker’s] Commentary:” these 
are of the rationalistic school. Of more or- 
thodox interpretations, besides the Speaker’s 
Commentary, there appeared a fragment from 
the pen of the late Dean Alford, ‘The Book 
of Genesis and Part of the Book of Exodus: a 
Revised Version,” etc.; ‘‘ Commentary on the 
Psalms,” by G. Phillips, D. D.; and ‘‘ The 
Doctrine of Christ Developed by the Apos- 
tles,” by Edward Steane, D.D. On Ecclesi- 
astical topics there have appeared, ‘‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Reform,” essays edited by Orby Shipley, 
A.M.; ‘Difficulties of the Day, and How to 
Meet Them,” sermons by E. S. Ffoulkes, B. D. 
(“The Difficulties of Yesterday, rather,” as 
an irreverent critic called the book), chiefly 
on questions between the Eastern and Western 
Churches; “ Dissent in Relation to the Church 
of England,” the Bampton Lectures of the Rev. 
G. H. Curteis, M. A.—courteous and able, but 
apparently not effective with Dissenters; and 
** Essays on Cathedrals,” edited by Dean How- 
son. Of numerous sermons, doctrinal works, 
etc., it may suffice to mention ‘Sermons 
preached for the most part in Ireland,” by 
Archbishop Trench; ‘Forty Sermons,” by H. 
P. Liddon, D. D.; ‘‘ Faith and- Free Thought,” 
essays by various writers, with preface by 
Bishop Wilberforce; ‘‘The Christian Doctrine 
of Prayer for the Departed,” by the Rev. F. 
G. Lee; ‘‘Essays,” by J. H. Newman, D. D.; 
**Oolloquia Crucis,” by Dora Greenwell. In 
intimate connection with these topics may be 
mentioned the following philosophical works: 
“The Conscience: Lectures on Casuistry,” by 
the late F. D. Maurice, and a reprint of his 
“Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,” with 
a new preface; **The Place of Mind in Na- 
ture,” by James Martineau; “ Darwinism in 
Morals,” by Frances Power Cobbe; ‘ Enig- 
mas of Life,” by W. R. Greg; and an impor- 
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larly enough, seem to have hit simultaneous 


tant and very interesting work, ‘‘ Rational 
Theology and Christiam Philosophy in England — 
us Ee Seventeenth Century,” by John Tulloch, — 

In Poetry, the event of the year was the 
completion of Mr. Tennyson’s “Idyls of the — 
King,” the several parts of the Arthurian 
romance having been coming out for some 
years. The whole has, of course, appeared 
nearly simultaneously in this country. An- 
other production of mark is the new poem of 
William Morris, “Love is Enough.” This 
either has been or will have been republished 
here before these lines meet the reader’s eye. 
In the secondary class of poetry, but high up 
in that class, must be ranked “ Olric Grange,” 
presumably the work of a new candidate for 
the public favor, but showing the mingled 
power and self-restraint, the firmness and grace 
of touch, that promise a good deal. But this 
also is too well known in America to need 
particular description. Two writers, singu- 


upon the same subject and the same mode of 
treatment. ‘Hannibal: an Historical Drama,” 
by John Nichol, and ‘Hannibal in Italy: an 
Historical Drama,” by William Forsyth, Q. C., 
LL. D., come abreast before the reading pub- 
lic, to compete for recognition and honor, 
Mr. Nichol gets more unequivocal honor than 
Dr. Forsyth, The author of the admirable 
new ‘Life of Cicero’? has obtained doubtful 
success as a votary of the tragic muse, judging 
by the tone of the criticism on his last pro- — 
duction. Two other volumes of verse receive a — 
somewhat flattering reception—‘ Interludes,” 
by Alfred Austin, and “So Far,” by Herbert 
Randolph. ae 
In Science, the eagerness of American ap- 
preciation assures any work of merit of being 
promptly reproduced among us. ‘‘ The Orbs 
around Us,” by R. A. Proctor; “Rude Ston 
Monuments in All Countries: their Age anc 
Uses,” by James Ferguson, F. R.§.; and : 
learned and sumptuous work on a painful — 
subject of contemplation, ‘‘ Thanatophadia of 
India, being a Description of the Venomous — 
Snakes of the Peninsula,” by J. Fayzer, M. D., — 
are among the meritorious books not reprinted _ 
here. a 
In the literature of Travel, the best things — 
are naturalized among us. ‘ The Foreigner 
in Far Cathay” has been promised an intro-— 
duction to American readers, and deseryes it. — 
Equally deserving, perhaps, is ‘‘ Egypt of the 
Pharaohs and of the Khédive,” by the Rey, 
F, Barham Zincke, and ‘‘ Unexplored Syria,” 
by Richard F. Burton.and Charles F. Tyrwhitt 
Drake. In very natural connection with these — 
works comes the mention of “ Essays on East- 
ern Questions,” by W. Gifford Palgrave, an- 
instructive volume; and “The Miscellaneous 
and Posthumous Works of Henry Thomas 
Buckle.” tee 
English Grammar is treated in a truly seien- 
tific method, in “ Historical Outlines of Eng- 
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lish Accidence,” by the Rev. Richard Morris, 
LL. D. ‘Manual of Mythology,” by A. 8S. 
Murray, is pronounced, by a reputable critic, 
“the best work of the kind in English.” An 
edition of ‘‘ Thucydides,” by Richard Shilleto, 
and the late Prof. Conington’s Virgil, have 
unstinted praise. 
In Fiction, the supply is enormous in quan- 
tity, the mass indifferent in quality. Every 
thing that will bear exportation—and some 
that won’t—comes acrossthe Atlantic. ‘Joshua 
Marvel,” by B. L. Farjeon, was thought to 
wuspicate the revelation of a new master, in 
succession to the great prose poets that have 
recently passed away. Expectation does not 
continue at the first pitch. A novelty in the 
illustration of fiction is adopted in a new edi- 
tion of the “Writings and Life of Charlotte 
Bronté” and her sisters. Instead of the pic- 
torial representation of characters and scenes, 
the volumes are to be illustrated by landscape 
views referred to in them. 8S. Baring-Gould’s 
“Legends of Old Testament Characters” 
‘obviously comes under the head of fiction, 
though the difference between the traditions 
of the Talmud and of the Mohammedans, and 
the modern: romance or society novel, is as 
great as can well be imagined. 
- But the product of History and Biography 
is specially rich: England is never slack to 
ee her statesmen and heroes, and 
all whose memory honors the nation. Sup- 
entary volumes of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s. Dispatches and Correspondence have 
appeared, making, with the portions before 
emg a large but very valuable mass of 
historical material. A sixth volume of Mr. 
Spedding’s ‘Life, Correspondence, and Mis- 
cellaneous Works of Bacon,” carries forward 
-awork of no ordinary value. A seventh vol- 
ime will complete it. A new volume of Mr. 
) E.A. Freeman’s “ History of the Norman Con- 
} quest,” and one on the “‘ Growth of the British 
onstitution,” deserve notice. ‘‘ The Life of 
Sir Henry Lawrence” worthily commemorates 
one of England’s Indian heroes. <A serious 
sifting of heroism in*that quarter is made in 
a work entitled “Empire in Asia, How we 
Oame by It, A Book of Confessions,” by W. 
M. Torrens, M. P. Two valuable volumes of 
éssays are Mr. E. W. Robertson’s ‘ Historical 
} Essays,” and ‘“ Essays on Historical Truth,” 
| by Andrew Bisset. ‘ History of British Com- 
merce from the Conclusion of the Seven Years’ 
War to the Present Time,” by Prof. Leoni 
Levi, has been well received. ‘wo volumes 
in “ Ecclesiastical Biography,” of more than 
ordinary merit, have appeared, ‘St. Chrys- 
ostom: his Life and Times,” by W. R. W. 
Stephens, M. A., and ‘“ The Life and Labors of 
St. Thomas, of Aquin,” by the Very Rev. Roger 
Bede Vaughan, O. S. B. Mr. Elwin’s “ Life 
and Oorrespondence of Alexander Pope” has 
reached its eighth volume. Most readers think 
there is “somewhat too much” of it. The 
memoirs of Baron Stockmar revealed a char- 
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acter of previously unsuspected importance, 
and threw a strong light on the court-life of 
England and Germany. Of a very different 
character, and appealing to the sympathies of 
literary association, are a second series of Miss 
Mitford’s Letters, and ‘‘Memorials of a Quiet 
Life,” by Augustus J. C. Hare. 

In Art, Mr. Ruskin’s ‘ Aratra Pentelici: 
Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture,” ex- 
hibit him somewhat as he was when he first 
became known to American readers, dealing 
with a subject he has studied, and on which 
his genius for expression has matter to com- 
municate that is not unworthy of such a me- 
dium. He is of course unable to refrain from 
his habitual denunciatory tone on things in 
general. His ‘‘ Fors Clavigera”’ essays on po- 
litical economy, or philosophy, or ethics, or 
politics, or whatever else the author would pre- 
fer to call it, addressed to the working-class, 
are not likely to produce any effect directly 
upon the class appealed to. The indifferent 
part of his audience, that is to say, people in 
general, find his essays more amusing than in- 
structive. Mr. Ruskin is publishing a new 
edition of his works. In this be suppressed a 
large part of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” the first of 
his published books. But the expressed desire 
of many of his old admirers to possess that 
work, which had been for some time out of 
print, induced him to allow a reprint of it in 
a separate form—the revised and condensed 
edition being the exemplar for the final issue 
of his complete works. Sir Charles L. East- 
lake’s “‘ History of the Gothic Revival” is one 
of the most important productions of the year 
in this department. ‘Children in Italian and 
English Design,” by Sydney Colvin, is a pleas- 
ing subject finely treated, and illustrated by 
photographs and woodeuts. ‘‘ Athens Photo- 
graphed,” by W. J. Stillman, commends itself 
to the lovers of classical architecture. A rare 
gift-book of more than temporary interest and 
value is * Chefs-d’Cuvre of Art and Master- 
pieces of Engraving, selected from the Collec- 
tion of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, reproduced in Photography,” by 
Stephen Thomson. 

The death of Lord Lytton (Edward Bulwer) 
in January last, was the occasion of disclosing 
the authorship of ‘‘The Coming Race,” and 
of “‘The Parisians,” in course of publication 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. It will be remem- 
bered that Lord Lytton originally published 
‘“‘The Caxtons’’ anonymously. Like Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, he made repeated attempts, by anon- 
ymous publications, to divert the public with 
the idea of the advent of a new candidate for 
popular favor as anovelist.. His last anonyms 
had been for the time successful concealments. 
It is also stated that he left another work of 
fiction complete or nearly so, He was a literary 
artist of great talent and of remarkable versa- 
tility, quick to discern and ingenious to gratify 
the successive phases of: public taste, but giv- 
ing doubtful promise of permanent fame. 
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LITERATURE, Contrventat, 1n 1872. The 
movements in Continental Literature, in 1872, 
will be seen by the following extracts from 
the correspondence of the London Atheneum : 

Beteium.—The Franco-German War, 1870- 
71, has turned public attention in Belgium 
to two great problems—popular education and 
national defence. They fill the columns in the 
newspapers, they are discussed in public meet- 
ings, and give rise to innumerable essays, 
pamphlets, and writings of every kind. The 
publications of the past year are naturally 
colored by these absorbing interests. We 
have a series of books on military subjects, 
which Muquardt (Henry Merzbach) has made 
his spécialité. Among the most remarkable 
may be mentioned ‘“ Commentaires sur la 
Guerre, 1870-71,” with maps and plans, by 
Major Van de Velde; ‘La Fortification a 
Fossés Secs’? (with an atlas), by Colonel Alexis 
Brialmont; ‘‘Des Chemins de Fer en Temps 
de Guerre”? (second edition), by Captain A. de 
Formanoir; the “* Bombardment et la Fortifi- 
cation Moderne,” by Captain Piron; and the 
** Souvenir de la Guerre Franco-Allemande au 
Point de Vue Chirurgical,” by Dr. Henry van 
Holsbeek. 

Among the publications relating to educa- 
tion, the small but interesting work by Charles 
Buls may be mentioned, ‘‘ Une Excursion Sco- 
laire & Londres.” The author explains the 
method of popular instruction adopted in Eng- 
land, and gives the history of opinion on the 
subject of education. The Educational League, 
a powerful association, started for the purpose 
of enforcing obligatory secular education, has 
published the prospectus of an organization of 
education on this principle. This prospectus, 
the work of several persons distinguished by 
their special knowledge of the subject, is en- 
riched by an appendix and notes. M. Emile 
de Laveleye has written a work upon this 
same question, entitled “ L’ Instruction du Peu- 
ple,” which contains official information on 
the present state of education in various civ- 
ilized countries. 

As regards belles-lettres not much has been 
done. The “Fables” of the late Maréchal, 
with a “ Study” upon this form of instruction, 
by A. Pichard, and a biography of the author, 
by Prof. Le Roy, introduce us to an agreeable 
and original author. The poem “ L’Année 
Sanglante” (187071) contains some vivid 
and energetic verses. Emile Leclerq has pub- 
lished an interesting novel, called ‘‘ Maison 
Tranquille ” (‘Quiet House”), Another clever 
novelist, Charles de Coster, has written ‘“ Le 
Voyage de Noces,”’ a little tale, which has 
caused great discussion, and had no less suc- 
cess than the delightful “Contes Flamands,” 
which first made his reputation. M. Stecher, 
Professor at the University of Liége, has pro- 
nounced an oration upon the Flemish language, 
and the utility and advantage of the study of 
it to Belgium: It is a remarkable discourse, 
and has. excited great attention, because it 
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touches upon a question which is always warmly 
discussed. “L’Etat et I’Eglise,” by Ernest 
Allard, gives a curious history of the relations 
between these two powers in Europe, but es- 
pecially in Belgium, down to the present day 
The author pronounces in favor of the absolute 
separation of the two, and insists upon the | 
necessity of abrogating those of the decrees of 
Napoleon I. which are contrary to the Bel- 
gian Constitution of 1831. i 
A curious and original work has been writ- 
ten by J. OC. Houzeau, entitled “Etudes su 
les Facultés Mentales des Animaux comparées 
& celles de ?Homme.” The author deals in 
turn with the automaton, the intelligent being, 
and the sociable being. These two volume 
constitute a study of comparative psychology 
The subject treated upon is exactly that of Mr. 
Darwin’s recent work, ‘‘ The Expression of the 
Emotions in Man and Animals.” “Le Systéme — 
Penitentiaire,” by August Visschers,’ is 
account of the construction of the Maison de 
Force, at Ghent, erected by order of the Flem- — 
ish States in 1771. It notices all the different 
kinds of prison discipline attempted in this 
excellent prison down to the year 1872. A 
most noticeable work must be especially men- 
tioned, ‘‘Mémoire sur les Causes des Effets — 
Bientaisants, et sur les Causes des Effets 
Nuisibles, des Boissons Alcooliques,” by F. 
Haeck. The author treats this question broadly, 
and believes he has found a chemical method — 
of eliminating all the noxious elements fron 
alcoholic drinks without depriving them of a 
of their virtues. 5 
Coming to the domain of philosophy, ws 
have to make mention of ‘Les Commande 
ments de l’Humanité,” by G. Biberghein, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Brussels. It isa 
little catechism of general morals, after the 
manner of Krause. The author places himse 
on the outside of all revealed religion, and 
traces a succinct code of morality, which 1 
binding upon all men, whether they are free 
thinkers or orthodox believers. We must also 
mention a discourse by M. Looman, Rector ¢ 
the University at Liége, upon ‘La Liberte | 
dans la Vie Morale.” He passes in rapid re- | 
view the theories of the anti-spiritualists, and 
refutes them. eRe 
In the field of literary history we have 
mention the last four volumes, fourteenth to 
seventeenth, of ‘‘ Les Chroniques de Froissart,” 
edited with so much judgment and learning by 
Kervyn de Lettenhove. We may remark | ry 
the way that the seventeenth volume contains 
a hitherto unpublished fragment, in Ww 
Froissart himself gives us the abstract of his. 
chronicles, > oii 
In the history of art, a curious monograph 
has been written by Alph. Wauters, ‘‘ Sur la 
Vie et les uvres de Hugo van der Goes,” 
of the most original, and ,the least kno } 
painters of the Flemish school in the fifteenth | 
century. _ Bi 
Judicial literature has been enriched by sev-. 
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eral good works. Prof. F. Laurent, the well- 
‘known author of the “ Etudes sur Histoire 
de YHumanité,”’ continues the publication 
of his ‘“‘Principes de Droit Civil,” which is 
distinguished by the learning and independence 
of its conclusions. The sixth volume treats 
especially of property and of usufruct. Another 
Professor of the University of Ghent, M. Wael- 
broeck, has published a good ‘“Traité des 
Droits de l’Enregistrement et de Transcrip- 
tions pour les Mutations entre Vifs.” 

In the exact sciences we may mention first 
‘Tes Annales de l’Observatoire Royal de Brux- 
elles” (tome xxi.), published by the learned 
editor, Ad. Quetelet, who has also brought out 
this year a new edition of his “ Histoire des 
Sciences Mathématiques et Physiques chez les 
Belges.”” Neither can we omit the ‘Tableau 
Je |’Astronomie dans l’Hémisphére Austral et 
a l’Inde,” by Edouard Mailly—the ‘* Fonde- 
ments d’une Géométrie Supérieure Cartési- 
enne,” by F. Folie, Administrator of the Uni- 
wersity of Liége. We may conclude our list 
with the pamphlet, by M. J. Graindorge, upon 
“LIntégration des Equations Mécaniques ”— 
the short works of the Profs. Delbceuf and Pla- 
teau, upon ‘La Mesure des Sensations Phy- 
siques,” and the interesting biographical study, 

yy Prof. Vanlair, upon ‘‘ Spring, sa Vie et ses 
Travaux.” 
_ As the Flemish language addresses itself 
more especially to the working-classes, it is 
principally works of imagination which are 
} written in that tongue. Hendrik Conscience 
has published a series of seven stories. They 
are simple and touching, and depict Flemish 
manners as he alone knows how to paint them. 
Another prose writer of talent, D. Sleeckx, has 
written several tales, among which an histori- 
cal romance, called ‘ Hildegonde,” has at- 
tracted much notice. The subject is taken 
from the history of the Low Countries toward 
the end of the fifteenth century. Flemish 
literature is rich in novels; it is the form of 
literature which finds the greatest response in 
the heart of this simple and in general but 
little-developed people. The poet, Jan van 
Beers, who, after Conscience, is the most popu- 
lar of Flemish authors, has this year published 
@ magnificent edition of his complete works. 
They are marked by truth and vigor of senti- 
ment, and by picturesque simplicity of the de- 
scription both of life and natural scenery. Jan 
van Beers is very popular, not only in Belgium, 
but also in Holland. 
The ‘* Willems-Fonds” has this year issued 

a series of popular works, among which may 
be especially noticed the second volume of the 
“Voordrachten over de Grondsret,”’ a collec- 
tion of the reports of the lectures on the Bel- 
gian Constitution, by the journalist of Ghent, 
Rolin-Jaequemyns. He passes in review the 
different privileges proclaimed by the funda- 
mental law of Belgium, and he treats especially 
of the right of combination as it regards the 
societies of working-men, and also the liberty 
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of speech guaranteed by the article twenty- 
three of the constitution. This brings the 
author to the examination of the Flemish move- 
ment, its past history and future prospects. 
The work is at once solid and entertaining, and 
good judges consider it the best commentary 
on the Belgian Constitution which can be put 
into the hands of the working-classes. 

Literary history has produced the first vol- 
ume of ‘Letterkundige Geschiedenis van 
Vlaanderen” (‘‘ Literary History of Flan- 
ders”), by ©. A. Serrure, giving a view of the 
state of Flemish and French literature in the 
province of Flanders down to the fifteenth 
century. 

In dramatic literature, several good works 
have appeared; among others, a bourgeois 
drama by Van de Sande, and an historical play 
by Willem Geets, entitled ‘‘ William the Fool 
of Burgundy.” The first representation of this 
piece at the theatre at Malines was a great 
triumph for the author. It is laid in the reign 
of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and 
the most original character is that of the 


prince’s jester, which reminds one of the Tri- 


boulet of M. Victor Hugo. The répertoire of 
the Flemish lyrical drama has been enriched 
this year by an opera, the work of Miry, the 
composer of Ghent, and entitled “The Poet 
and his Dream.” The libretto was written by 
Hendrik Conscience, the novelist. This work 
is spoken of as intended to inaugurate the 
opening of the splendid theatre at Antwerp, 
which the communal administration has just 
erected there, in honor of the dramatic muse 
of Flanders. The Director of the Musical 
Academy, at Antwerp, Piete Benoit, has put 
the finishing stroke to an opera, ‘‘ War,” found- 
ed upon a Flemish poem by Jan van Beers. 
These are the two important events in the 
musical world of Flanders, and they are inti- 
mately connected with those of the literary 
world. 

In history we may mention ‘‘ De Geschiede- 
nis van Lier” (‘‘ History of Lier”), by Antoon 
Berzmann, already favorably known as a writer 
of romances full of humor and character. It 
is an elaborate monograph, which, beginning 
with the story of a little town in the province 
of Antwerp, goes on to trace in an original 
manner the history of all Belgium. The re- 
ligious struggles of the sixteenth century, the 
unlucky attempts at reform by the philo- 
sophical emperor, Joseph II, are well and 
amusingly treated. Ferdinand van der Haeg- 
hen, the librarian of the University of Ghent, 
has at length published the first volume of 
“Van die Beroerlicke Tyden in die Nederlan- 
den en voornamelyk in Ghendt” .(“‘ Troubles 
of Ghent and of the Low Countries”), from 
1566 to 1568, by Marcus van Vaernewyck, the 
chronicler of Ghent in the sixteenth century. 
This bock will make a sensation, as it brings 
to light an unpublished manuscript, which 
contains a sort of journal, written with an im- 


partial naiveté, by the Catholic, Vaernewyck 
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during the worst period of the religious troubles 
in Flanders. It is a new and important source 
of information upon that most controverted 
point of history, the troubles of the Low Coun- 
tries in the sixteenth century. 

Denmark.—tThe literature of the past year 
is less remarkable for its extent than for the 
germs of future activity which the twelve 
months have revealed, and the indication 
these germs have given of the possible future 
of Danish literature. 

The death of the great psalmist and ecclesi- 
astical party leader, the titular bishop, Grundt- 
vig, in September last, when nearly ninety, 
was an event of no ordinary moment. The 
name of this prolific writer means, in the 
North, spiritual revival in the church and ref- 
ormation in the school, especially in elemen- 
tary education. The movement which he 
started is designated by the somewhat vague 
term ‘* Grundtvigianismus,” and is still young. 
It is reserved for the future to reveal what di- 
rection it may take, and especially how far 
the foundation laid by the author will prove 
able to support the superstructure that is ris- 
ing. His adherents have issued some publica- 
tions of note, e. g., another volume of Prof, 
Hammerich’s Church History, and a new edi- 
tion of the Muratorian Canon, with notes, by 
Bishop Kirkegaard. 

In strong contrast to the Grundtvigian, Old 
Lutheran, or orthodox theological tendency, 
isthe newrationalism. A gifted young author, 
Brandes, strongly imbued with the principles 
of this school, lately wrote a work called ‘‘ The 
Main Currents of the Literatures of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” in which, as well as in some 
lectures at the university, he rather severely 
censured Danish literature for its want of in- 
dependence and originality. Our authors re- 
sented the affront, and the University has for- 
borne appointing him to a post of “Docent” 
in esthetics for which he was a candidate. 

In history we have, from the pen of V. 
Schmidt, the first volume of what promises to 
be an interesting work on ancient history, 
although founded on the researches of others, 
‘The Ancient History of Assyria and Egypt.” 
In military history we have a treatise by Sa- 
rauw, on ‘The War between France and Ger- 
many,” and one by another Danish officer, on 
“The Fight for Metz,” 1870. Then we have 
a popular history, with 1,000 ‘illustrations, of 
the Scandinavian kingdoms. The completion 
of the late Prof. Allen’s important work, 
“The History of the Three’ Northern King- 
doms,” 1497-1536, has been wisely committed 
by the university to the greatest living histo- 
rian in Denmark, P. Miller, and the first part 
of the fourth volume has appeared within the 
year. 

In folk-lore and Danish philosophy I may 
mention, first, three publications from the pen 
of the learned Syend Grundtvig, a new part 
of his great collection of ‘ Denmark’s Old 
Ballads; ” “The Visitation-book” of Bishop 
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Peter Palladius, from the Reformation time; 
and a ‘Danish Dictionary,” compiled with a 
view to establishing fixed rules for the highly- 
vacillating orthography of the language. H, 
Rink, a previously well-known authority on — 
Greenland affairs, has edited a collection of 
Esquimaux legends which have attracted at-— 
tention. From Andersen we have “ Talesand — 
Stories” and “* New Tales and Stories.” 
The belles-lettres have received an additio: 
in two novels from the greatest writers of fie 
tion in Denmark, “The Nordby Family,” b; 
H. F. Ewald, and the “ Bride from Rérvig,” 
by Vilh. Bergsée. ua 
The excellent Museum of Northern Antiqni- 
ties and the Ethnographical Museum hay. 
won great popularity for the science of arch» 
ology here. Besides the ordinary periodics 
publications of the chief representative body 
of this science, the Royal Society of Northern _ 
Antiquaries, I may mention Madsen’s valuable 
work, “Illustrations of Danish Antiquities — 
and Monuments,” of which the twenty-fifth — 
part has now been published. “th 
In natural science, besides the periodica 
literature, there is only one independent work — 
of merit to mention, namely, Orsted’s ‘““Con- — 
tributions to the Knowledge of the Oak Fam 
ily.” vive 
Among philosophical works, of which sey- 
eral have appeared this year, ‘‘The Philoso. 
phy in Germany since the Days of Hegel,” b; 
Hoffding; ‘* Humanity and Christendom i 
their Historical Development: A Representa 
tion of the Philosopliy of History,” by H. 
Scharling; and “The Laws of History: an 
Historico-Philosophical Inquiry,” by O. Re- 
ders, are worthy of notice. a 
Statistical science is admirably represe 


in the “Court and State Calendar, publishe 
by Trap, secretary of the King’s Cabinet, ant 
edited by Erichsen, chef de bureau in the Fie 
nance Ministry. A great deal of statistical 
matter has emanated from the Statistical Bu 
reau, which is of the highest value for the 
statesman, the public deputy, and the student — 
of national economy. 20 Ca 
In Oriental philology I have only one work 
to mention, namely, ‘‘ Ten Jatakas: the Origi 
nal Pali Text, with a Translation and Notes, 
by the very able linguist, Fausbéll, of the 
University Library here. i 
Lastly, I would call attention to a great bib- — 
liographical work, ‘Bibliotheca Danica; or, 
a Systematic Catalogue of the Danish Litera- 
ture from 1482, when the first Danish Book 
was printed, till 1830.” Properly speakin 
only such books find place in the volume as” 
are found in the three great libraries, the Ro: 
the University, and Karen Brahe’s, in Odens 
one well stocked with old works. In “ Bibli 
theca Danica” are included, besides Danish 
books proper, the Literature of Sleswick (but 
not of Holstein), the Norwegian up to 181 
the Icelandic and that of the colonies, as well 
as translations of works in these literatures 
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into a foreign idiom. This work, which is one 

ef vast bibliographical importance, owes its 

origin to the head librarian of the Royal Li- 

-brary here, Chr. Bruuns, and is edited. under 

his supervision. The first part, of 596 col- 

-umns, comprises theology only, with a system- 

atic table of contents, but an index of names is 

wanting. 
Franoe.—The literary results of the last 
year are unsatisfactory, sterile, and unattrac- 
tive. Nonew men of talent arise. The old 
pens have been scribbling, plying their old 
trade, unheeded by the public, whose heart 
and mind have been engrossed by Versailles, 
_ Thiers, the Pacte de Bordeaua, the Proposition 

_ Rivet, the Centre-Gauche, Contre-Droit, and 

their ramifications, modifications, contradic- 
tions, wars, reconciliations, and tergiversa- 
tions of all kinds. We call that politics. 

__ Many booksellers have disappeared ; bank- 

tuptey has struck down the firms of Lacroix 

& Co. and Amyot. Some of the best houses 
are tottering; the French Academy is silent 

—a good old girl, who has played strange 
_ pranks, feels ashamed, abashed, shuts herself 
' up, conceals from all eyes her last choices, and 
does not know what to do, having been igno- 

_miniously treated by Bishop Dupanloup, who 

spurned her, and by the public, whom M. Oli- 
_ vier’s admission scandalized. . 

_. The present stage is, for French literature 
as well as for French society, a halt, a repose, 
avoid, if you please—a place for us to pause, 

-~to look around, and take heart and breath, 
and gird our loins for a new journey and a 
fresh evolution of our mental Jife and literary 
_ strength. 
A man of wit and learning, of the name of 
_ Martin (a name as common in France as 
Schultz in Germany and Smith in England), 
has been at the pains of making a bundle of 
all the barbarisms, solecisms, and untoward or 
illicit modes of speaking and writing, which 

‘are to be met with in our books, journals, etc., 
of the day. His publication, which appears 
_ weekly, has for its title Vaugelas’s Messenger. 

Vaugelas was a Savoyard of yore, a kind of 
French Porson in his day, an austere and in- 

exorable judge of verbal niceties. M. Martin 

Vaugelas follows the track of the older one. 
_ Any foreigner desirous to know exactly the 

present state of our most difficult and peculiarly 

intricate language, must read the Vaugelas’s 

Messenger, where every new batch of provin- 
cial terms, incorrect expressions, vulgarisms, 

slang words, and grammatical impurities, and 

all blunders into which the fashionable writ- 
ers of the moment may have fallen, are regu- 
larly noted down, and. ascribed to the delin- 
quent. It is a most prodigious crop. Acade- 
Inicians, the natural tutors and overseers of 
the idiom and style, are contributors to that 
budget in large proportions. Novelists of no- 
toriety and talent introduce into the vernacu- 
Jar French of Rabelais, Moliére, and Voltaire, 
the dialectic peculiarities of the South and of 
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the North. About and the Alsacians write a 
kind of Alsacian French. The Paris slang 
forms a great item in the Figaro and Gaulois, 
but more especially and powerfully in the Vie 
Parisienne, the modish Kladderadatsch of our 
French capital. Any man, German-bred or 
Saxon-bred, Englishman or Scotchman, who | 
can read currently and understand thoroughly 


the Vie Parisienne, is a Parisian born, or de- 


serves tobe so. Even the savants and philoso- 
phers begin to adopt a patois of their own. 

I went to see the other day, at our Frangais, 
the revival of some chefs-d’«uvre, gems of our 
older school. The performers were young and 
clever. Some of them, namely, Mounet-Sul- 
ley, energetic, and sculptural. The utterance 
good; acting excellent. Although all went 
exceedingly well, the heart of the public was 
untouched. ‘‘ Near me sat” (so speaks one 
of our contemporaries) ‘‘a dozen gentlemen, 
of about thirty or above that age, all men of 
good breeding, something like a deputation 
from the Jockey Club. They remained quiet, 
attentively listening, respectfully looking at 
the sacred piay. By-and-by they began to 
yawn; some dozed a little, others fumbled into 
their pockets. Some one then exclaimed, ‘It 
wants breadth!’ and another, ‘ Really Andro- 
mache plays too much with the corpse!’ The 
latter being weary of the sentimental coquetry 
of the Greek widow, the former of the narrow 
compass into which Racine’s plot is com- 
pressed.” Neither of them felt the fine points, 
the depth, and the sweet cadences. Yes, gentle- 
men, Racine wants breadth ; you are too broad 
for him, he too delicate and refined for you. 
Breadth he never sought; he wrote for his 
little circle of beaux esprits and beaua sei- 
gneurs, whom he took to be the whole world. 
He did not write for you, who call yourselves 
aristocrats, and are in reality no such thing. 
Aristophanes wrote cynical, balf-naked, half- 
tipsy comedies, to please his fellow Athenians, 
who were not ashamed to go about in the 
same Bacchanalian, indecent predicament. 
Never think of pulling violently off any 
drama from its parent stem, public opinions 
and manners, whence it draws its very nour- 
ishment and life. 

Sardou now reigns. He has overstepped 
even Dumas fils. He is the undoubted succes- 
sor of Scribe, and a universal favorite. More 
satirical, personal, and vindictive than Scribe, 
less dry and philosophically inclined than Du- 
mas, he perfectly chimes in with the humors 
of the day. Sardou is intentionally eccentric, 
fantastical, and delicate. The difference be- 
tween him and Scribe is the same as between 
some rusé commercial traveller amusing his 
table @Whéte, with ready wit and fun of indif- 
ferent kind, and the high-bred young fellow, 
with exuberant spirits, who does not care 
much about restraint or don godt, Sardou, son 
to a Southern dowrgeios, a land-owner and 
spiritist of the environs of Cannes, passes, too, 
for a believer in tables tournantes and rappings; 
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does not discredit the popular rumor about his 
devilry, and very probably laughs in his sleeve. 
His talent was something in common with 
your witty old Congreve, our Dufresny, and 
the Venetian Gozzi, a man of mark evidently. 
What was legerdemain and escamotage with 
Scribe, became more subtle and scientific in 
Sardou. He has mysterious traps and hidden 
means of preparing a surprise for his audience. 

Gondinet, Meilhac, Halévy, Pailleron, the 
rivals of Sardou, are not without merit. Gon- 
dinet has bon ton and a gracious delicacy, 
Meilhac a keen, ingenious vein, Halévy is a 
most facetious and happy caricaturist, and 
Pailleron knows how to wield the heaviest 
dramatic weapons, His dramatic vein is rather 
akin to your older dramatists’ genius—men 
who wrote ‘‘A Woman Killed with Kindness” 
and ‘“Oronooko.” Like them, he has’ fire, 
moral intentions, a crude and incoherent sense 
of reality and passion in humber and middle 
life. However, in every dramatic essay of the 
last twelve months there is a visible lassitude, 
an uncertain and unsteady handling, as if the 
authors did not exactly know what to do and 
what to think. The most decided success of 
the whole year has been an archeological towr- 
de-force, the revival of Pathelin’s farce, which 
M. Fournier has very prettily modernized, and 
where Got plays admirably well. 

We grow archeological, statistical, positive, 
much unlike our forefathers. Ido not com- 
plain of that. ‘The better and best books of 
the season, Taine’s ‘‘ Notes on England,” for 
instance, or Maxime du Camp’s “ Paris, its 
Functions and Organisms,” have something 
about them that is un-French—northern, ana- 
lytical, matter-of-fact, thoughtful—quite alien 
to old Rousseau’s fiery rhetoric or Voltaire’s 
flippant causticity. In France now, as in Italy 
and Spain, a gradual change is going on, un- 
perceived and slow, from the old formulas and 
hypotheses of the Latin races to the deeper 
sphere of science, inquiry, and truth. Cavour 
was half-English, half- French; Jovellanos, 
Manzoni, Azeglio, Tocqueville, Thierry, half- 
English too, leaned toward strict investigation, 
a severe search after truth, and gave a prefer- 
ence to facts over formulas. Phraseology is no 
longer the essential and unique quality required 
in an author. Men like Théophile Gautier, 
more sensuous than reflective, or like Scribe, 
more clever than real, are quite at a discount. 
The spirit of the age, even in France, grows 
inquisitive. The intelligent few who can fur- 
ther those ends, and satisfy such wants—few 
indeed, among us Frenchmen, but effective— 
become the secret leaders of the intellectual 
march. Even if they show themselves deficient 
in purity of language, elegance of style, origi- 
nality, color, and grace, they find favor and 
ready acceptance. Let the book be as ill-writ- 
ten as can be, if there is solid stuff in it, many 
readers will praise it—it will be eagerly sought 
for. Books of a procés verbal kind, with dry 
ciphers, documents, raw and crude like Soulié’s 
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‘“‘ Documents on Moliére’s Life,” and Fournier’s 
numerous little books on our old authors, en- 
joy a kind of restricted but desirable popu- 
larity. They interest; they seem a relief after 
so many over-colored, over-stretched carica- 
tures of fancy, satire, eloquence, and wit: so — 
that the chasm between imagination and fact, — 
between reason and fancy, widens every day. _ 
Excellent editions of Dante, Quevedo, Cer- — 
vantes, Chaucer, Shakespeare, etc., with com- __ 
mentaries, various readings, notes, and rectifi- — 
cations, are being published at Madrid, Flor- — 
ence, Vienna, London, etc. But nothing in |, 
that way can be compared to the admirable 
collection of our classics printed by the Maison 
Hachette, under the surveyorship of M. Adolphe 
Regnier. The last instalment, the “‘ Mémoires 
de Retz,” edited by M. Feillet, is a model of 
good editorship. ? 
If accuracy of detail, exact erudition, and 
strict verification of dates, receive now more — 
applause and are more generally honored than 
are brilliancy of fancy, flow of eloquence, or — 
fértility of wit, the source of that preference 
awarded to the most arid and untoward part — 
of the intellectual field is to be sought in the — 
utter disdain with which, for some ten or fif- 
teen years, historic truth and real facts have — 
been handled by our most celebrated wits, 
Jules Janin, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Gautier, 
Capefigue, ete. ia 
Grrmany.—The war of 1870, which brought 
into being a politically united Germany, has 
had as little effect upon letters asthe war of 
1866, which broke a political bond of union — 
between all German races that had long been — 
rotten, but did not destroy the literary unity 
which links together the Germans who form _ 
the ‘‘ New Empire,” and the separate races — 
which inhabit Salzburg, the Tyrol, Austria, 
Styria, Carinthia, and German Bohemia. So — 
far as literature is concerned, the Germans — 
form after Sedan, as after Sadowa, one undi- 
vided nation. The most important place in 
the roll of this year’s literature is filled by an 
Austrian, a typical Viennese. The strangest — 
circumstance is that, although for many years — 
before his death regarded as dead, he has, at 
least out of his native country, only begun to 
live since his death. About twelve months — 
ago, Franz Grillparzer expired in his eighty- — 
first year, almost overwhelmed with tokens of 
honor, which, long withheld, had at last been 
showered upon him. The well-known proph- 
ecy of Lord Byron, that tlie world would have 
to learn to pronounce his unpronounceable 
name, has at length been: fully fulfilled. The 
world till lately knew him only as a writer for 
the stage, and, even in that capacity, chiefly 
from the most severely impugned of his works, 
“Die Ahnfrau,” and from the one-sided and 
fragmentary notices contained in the histories _ 
of literature. Now it has been surprised by 
the publication of a series of dramas which 
had remained in his desk, of numerous lyrical 
and gnomic poems, of prose works, partly 
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tales, partly criticisms, but especially of his 
autobiography. The complete edition of his 
works which, at his special request, was issued 
after his death, by the firm of Cotta, the pub- 
lishers of Goethe and Schiller, is in ten vol- 
umes. The greater part of the first and sixth 
volumes, and the whole of the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth, consist of matter hitherto 
unprinted. Besides his tragedies’ already 
known, ‘The Ancestress ” (“ Die Ahnfrau’’), 
1817, which established his reputation as a 
“ Schicksalstragéde ;”” “The Sappho” (1818), 
which led Byron to utter the prophecy I have 
mentioned; and the trilogy, ‘‘The Golden 
Fleece,” the third part of which, the ‘‘ Medea,” 
is one of Grillparzer’s most remarkable writ- 
ings; the historico-patriotic plays, ‘‘ King Ot- 
tokar’s Fortune and End” (1825), and “The 
True Servant of his Lord” (1828); the love- 
tragedy, “The Billows of the Sea and of 
Love;” the libretto “‘Melusine,” written for 
an opera, of which Beethoven composed the 
music, but ‘‘in his head only;” and the 
dramas on the Spanish, Grillparzer’s favorite 
model, “The Dream, a Life” (1834), and 
“Woe to him who Lies; ” there are the frag- 
ments which have already been played— 
“Esther,” and “Scipio and Hannibal ’”—and 
three new and entire dramas—‘ Libussa,” 
“Ein Bruderzwist im Habsburg,” and ‘ The 
Jewess of Toledo.” The subject of the first 
of these is the legendary Amazonian Princess 
of Bohemia, whose hatred of the other sex 
Clement Brentano has commemorated in his 
romantic drama “‘ The Foundling of Prague,” 
a subject treated by Grillparzer notin the con- 
fused, dizarre, fantastic fashion of the ‘Mad 
Clement,” but with fine, if unequal, psycho- 
logical skill and pathetic power. The founda- 
tion of the second is the dispute between the 
high-spirited but irresolute Emperor Rodolph 
II., and his equally feeble but intriguing 
and grasping brother Mathias, the conse- 
quences of which helped to bring on the Thirty 
Years’ War. The subject of the third is the 
same as of Lope de Vega’s ‘‘ Las Pazes de los 
Reyes y la Judia de Toledo;” but Grillparzer 
has infused into his play a mystical element 
peculiarly hisown. The “ Brother’s Quarrel,” 
was brought upon the stage of his native city 
immediately after his death, and has obtained 
a popularity, due not only to the increased 
reverence felt for the writer, but to its own 
merits. Grillparzer set a great store upon 
unity and simplicity of dramatic action, and 
on that point he was an admirer of the An- 
cients and of the French; and although, ow- 
ing to his residence in Vienna, he was not un- 
influenced by the Romantic school and the 
Schlegels, to whom he owed his liking for 
Lope de Vega and Calderon, he disapproved 
of the Shakespearian historical drama, which 
he considered portrayed a series of scenes con- 
nected only by the unity of the characters. 
Still, in his “‘ Brother’s Quarrel,” he produced 
a set of historical pictures of the time of the 
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great German religious war, in which almost 
the only connecting link is Rodolph IL, a 
character the delineation of which was, to 
Grillparzer, a labor of love. This extraordi- 
nary saint, who shut himself up in his obser- 
vatory, his library, his museum, and, for a 
change, sometimes in his stable, because he 
felt himself too weak to resist the innovating 
spirit he detested, becomes in the play the 
representative of the dramatist, who attributes 
to Rodolph his own individuality down to the 
smallest detail, his silence, his surliness, even 
his partiality for Lope de Vega. To be unable 
to go either with or against his time, was Ro- 
dolph’s tragic fate, and it was also Grillpar- 
zer’s own. It hindered him from giving an 
unqualified adherence to the national develop- 
ment of the German nation; and hindered the 
nation in its turn from fully recognizing his 
genius. The nation has certainly to atone for 
past wrongs, for neglecting one of its noblest 
and most gifted spirits, while it showered 
honors and compliments upon far inferior 
men. Yet it is not to be denied that the 
partly shy, partly bitter manner in which 
Grillparzer held aloof from the intellectual 
arena of his day, contributed to this result. 
That he knew his own merits, is clear from . 
the statement which he makes in his autobi- 
ography, a book well worthy of attention, that 
he considers his plays to be the best contribu- 
tions to the drama that have appeared since 
Schiller and Goethe. 

In comparison with these rich accumula- 
tions, the results of sixty years of Grillparzer’s 
poetic activity, half of which were unknown 
to the reading public, the productions which 
living writers have published during the year 
seem, when taken singly, poor, although that 
is hardly their fault. 

Since Paul Heyse, the novelist and versifier 

ar excellence, introduced the “ Novel in 

erse,” this cross between poetry and prose 
has flourished in Germany. Julius Grosse, a 
poet, who adheres to a style strictly academic, 
shows himself punctilious about purity of 
classification in returning to the simple and 
suitable title ‘‘ Narrative Poems.” The Italian 
Idyl, “‘The Maid of Capri,” is particularly 
noticeable for delineation of character and 
gorgeous descriptions of Southern scenery. 
At home and abroad these striking tales will 
secure for Grosse a sympathetic circle of read- 
ers, which his polished but frosty plays failed 
to attract. Next to these tales in ethical ear- 
nestness, and in deep and passionate feeling, 
stands the story in verse, ‘‘ Emanuel d’As- 
torga,” by the Countess Wilhelmina Wicken- 
burg, née Countess Almdsy, a lady whose 
Magyar origin hardly leads one to expect the 
German earnestness, penetration, and remark- 
able objectivity that her work displays. She 
has before now published poems which sur- 
prised the public by the didactic and epi- . 
grammatic talent they revealed. Her new 
production, the joint work of the countess 
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and of her husband, Count Albert Wicken- 
burg, is a delightful imitation, in easy verse, 
of Michael Drayton’s graceful fairy - tale, 
‘‘ Nymphidia.” Hermann Lingg, too, has 
chosen as a subject that composer of the 
‘“Stabat Mater,” whose princely father was 
beheaded as a Sicilian rebel in the presence 
of his son and his wife, the latter of whom 
died from the shock. The work appears in his 
new collection *‘Dunkle Gewalten.” Lingg 
merely indicates Astorga’s tragical fate in a 
vision at the close of his poem; while the 
countess has described both the execution 
and the artist’s musical growth in the Spanish 
cloister whence he derived hisname. Another 
poetess (Betty Paoli) long ago made Astorga’s 
fate the subject of a tale in verse in her ‘ Ro- 
mancero;”’ yet, whether from ignorance or 
intention, she made Peroglese, the composer of 
what was long regarded as the finest ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater,” the hero of the tragedy. Lingg’s 
latest productions are rightly named; they are 
‘dark,’ obscure, and confused: the plasticity 
which formerly distinguished his conception 
has disappeared. ‘‘Lothar,” by Adolf von 
Schack, the translator of ‘‘ Firdusi,” is a sort 
of versified book of travels, after the manner 
_ of “Childe Harold.” The verse is sonorous, 
and the pictures of the East and of Spain are 
as clear as crystal, No narrative poem, how- 
ever, has appeared this year that can compare 
with Hamerling’s ‘‘ Ahasuerus,” or ‘* King of 
Sion’ (now in a fifth edition), or W. Hertz’s 
“* Hugdietrich’s Bridal Journey,” of which an 
illustrated edition has just come out. 

Of the older song-writers, T, G. Fischer, lit- 
tle known except to readers of the Augsburg 
Allgemeine Zeitung, and Emile Ritterhaus, 
have published new volumes of poems. 

The commission which bestows the ‘‘Em- 
peror’s prize,” founded on the centenary of 
Schiller’s birth, 1859, has this year made no 
award. That founded on Grillparzer’s eigh- 
tieth birthday (1871), to be given by the Vienna 
Academy. of Science for the most successful 
play of the last three years, will not be be- 
stowed till 1875. That this is not owing to 
any lack of dramas is clear from the fact that 
T. L. Klein, who is known by his learned but 
one-sided and ill-arranged history of the 
dramas, has alone published six volumes of 
plays. 

At the head of the novelists of this year 
stands an Austrian lately deceased, one whom 
we were accustomed in his lifetime to meet in 
quite another sphere. Frederick Halm, the 
author of ‘‘Griseldis,” has left behind him 
novels which appear in the two volumes con- 
taining his remains. “ The Marchpane-Lissie”’ 
will insure its author a permanent place beside 
H. von Kleist among the few good story-tellers 
of his nation. Like Kleist, Grillparzer, and 
Hebbel, he, though a born dramatist, is also 
an eminent writer of tales. Grillparzer’s 
‘*Poor Player” has already found a place in 
Paul Heyse’s “‘ Deutscher Novellenschatz,”’ an 
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excellent collection of the best novelettes,of 
which four volumes have appeared. There 
are to be found in it little gems of art like 
Kichendorff’s “Passages from the Life of a 
Good-for-nothing,” Storm’s ‘“‘Inmense,” Saar’s 
‘‘TInnocens,” and Heyse’s ‘La Rabbiata,? 
which the flood of ephemeral novels threatened _ 
to drive out of sight. 7 
Our principal romance-writers amuse them- 
selves with publishing new editions of their 
works. If number of editions be a test of — 
merit, about the first place is due to Gustay 
Freitag, whose apotheosis of the bowrgeoisie, 
‘‘ Debit and Credit,” has gone through seven= 
teen editions—after all, not so many as 
Kampe’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” of which, not 
counting piratical reprints, eighty-one editions 
have appeared. Next comes Auerbach, whose 
“On the Heights ” (his best work) has reached — 
a tenth edition, while Gutzkow’s ‘‘ Roman En- 
chanter” isin a fourth. But, if we allow for 
the short space of time since Frederick Spiel- — 
hagen made his début with ‘ Problematical 
Natures,” and consider the numerous reprints 
and popular editions of his subsequent ro 
he stands at the head. He may be regarded 
as the spokesman of the fourth estate, as. 
Freitag is of the third; but he surpasses — 
Freitag in impartiality and in objectivity of 
delineation. His characters are natural, and 
made lifelike by a few strokes. Besides, he 
possesses a descriptive power which raises 
some portions of his novels beyond reach of 
rivalry. a 
The supremacy of the physicists, hitherto 
uncontested, has been attacked in avery pi- 
quant and, in spite of its objectionable form, — 
very biting book, by the astronomer, Prof, 
Zollner, of Leipsic. The work is more espe- 
cially devoted to the ‘*‘ Nature of Comets,” but 
also treats of the history of the theory of cog- 
nition and of a variety of other things, such as 
the banquet given to Dr. Hoffman, the chemist, 
on his return to Berlin from England, ina way 
which will not please everybody. From a | 
philosophical point of view, the book isimpor- 
tant only in so far as it is a demand, preceed- 
ing from a follower of the natural sciences, for _ 
a proper handling of the entire body of the 
natural sciences, and a protest against the nar- 
row devotion to a small specialty. Darwin- 
ism has brought once more into repute the 
zoological philosophy of Lamarck, and La- 
marck, in his turn, the scientificideasof Goethe, — 
Schelling, and Oken, to which Hickel recurs — 
in his ‘ Natiirlichen Schopfungsgeschichte.” — 
The great success of Hartmann’s ‘‘ Philosophy — 
of the Unknown” is due to its relationship to — 
Schelling’s ‘‘ Spirit in Nature,” and the growth — 
of a need for philosophy among the representa-_ 
tives of the natural sciences. It forms an ap- 
ple of discord between the Materialists on the 
one hand, who acknowledge no spirit, and 
therefore no unknown in Nature, and, on the 
other, the followers of Schopenhauer, who ac- 
knowledge a will, but not a “rational ” will 
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in Nature. The one party raise, as J. C. 
- Fischer, a “cry of pain from sound common- 
sense” against the ‘instinct ” that Hartmann 
supposes. The other party, like Bahnsen, in 
his remarks on Hartmann and Hegel’s “‘Phi- 
losophy of History,” deny that there is any 
rational development. Whatever one may 
think of Hartmann’s own system, he has un- 
doubtedly reviewed philosophy when it was in 
danger of passing out of notice. Lectures, like 
Lazarus’s ‘Psychological Glance at our 
Time,” Strimpel’s ‘The Concept of Causali- 
ty, and its Place in Natural Science,” Bona 
meyers speech, in which the Frankfort phi- 
losopher is severely censured, and “‘Schopen- 
hauer as a Man and a Thinker,” are proofs of 
the reawakened interest felt in philosophy. A 
thick volume, “‘ Philosophy in Outline,” by 
Adolph Steudel, “A Critical History of Ais- 
thetics,” by Max Schasler (which, as Hegelian, 
stands in contrast to the first history of the 
subject written, that published by Robert Zim- 
mermann in 1858, which belongs to the Her- 
partian school), and the ingenious attempt of 
the psycho-physicist, Fechner, to apply the ex- 
yerimental methods of physics to esthetic, are 
“worthy of notice. A masterly notice of Trend- 
‘Tenburg, by Bonitz, appears in the 7ransactions 
of the Berlin Academy. The queer book of 
the philologist Nietzche, which celebrates, in a 
cloudy, mystic fashion, ‘‘ the birth of tragedy 
from the womb of Music,” thanks to Richard 
- Wagner’s “Nibelungen,” and “ Tristan,” and 
~ *Tzolde,” by Beelzebub casts out devils. 

Of works not referring to the present time, I 
may mention the twenty-second volume of 
Ranke’s collected works, which contains the 
“ History of England in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.”” Not even the trumpet flourishes at 
Versailles have induced the most objective of 
all historians to turn his eye from the past to 
the present. Eberty’s “‘ History of the Prus- 
sian State,” a well-written work, but not 
founded on original researches, has reached a 
sixth volume, which comprises the period from 
1806-1815. It will not be easy to supersede 
Heeusser’s classical work on that time. The 
more modern history of Austria is too recent 
to admit of impartial treatment. Still, the 
third volume of the history since 1848, which 
treats of the accession of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, is now known to be the work of 
Freiherr von Helfert, Under-Secretary in the 
Concordat Ministry, and has caused a sensa- 
tion, as the author was one of the half-dozen 
people who were in the secret of what was 
going on. 

Art and the history of literature have been 
enriched by Freiherr von Alten’s edition of 
the correspondence of the Duchess Amelia of 
Saxony with the painter Tischbein, and by the 
ee of Goethe’s letters to the philologist 

ichstadt, who was editor of the Jena Journal. 
The latter complete the picture of Goethe, by 
“showing his supervising activity losing itself 
in what was small and personal. The corre- 
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spondence of the ‘Frau Rath,” Catherine 
Elizabeth Goethe, née Textor, has this year, 
for the first time, been completely collected, 


and furnishes a charmingly fresh ‘picture of 
‘jife in the imperial towns. 


Unfortunately, the 
celebrated ‘‘ Je suis la Mére de Goethe,” the 
reply she is said to have made to Madame de 
Staél, turns out to be amyth. The two ladies 
never met. | 

The most important book comes last. A 
book like “The New Creed and the Old,” by 
David Strauss, could not have appeared in the 
days of ‘*German Christianity.” That the 
author dares, without much periphrasis, to 
ask the question, ‘Are we still Christians ?” 
of course in the dogmatic, not in the moral 
sense of the term, and to answer roundly, 
“No,” without being shut up in a fortress, is 
a proof that the Germany of to-day is not the 
Germany of earlier times. 

GreEcre.—In Neo-Hellenic literature incon- 
testably the most important event of the year 
is the publication of the hitherto unprinted 
manuscript of a Greek savant of the eighteenth 
century. ‘The Hellenic Theatre,” such is the ~ 
title of the work, contains the names and 
works of five hundred Greek savants, who lived 
between the time of the capture of Constan- 
tinople and the year 1804; and will throw a 
vivid light on the history of Neo-Hellenic 
literature, and of the modern Greek Church. 

In the sciences auxiliary to history, the 
learned numismatist, M. Paul Lambros, has, 
in a dissertation upon an unpublished seal of 
Pothos Argyros, a personage of note in the 
history of the Byzantine Empire, pointed out, 
with characteristic penetration and clearness, 
what results history can derive from the pub- 
lication of Byzantine seals and medals. In 
another brochwre he presents to us for the first 
time the coins of the Duke of Athens, Guy II., 
only son and successor of Duke William de la 
Roche. The Senate of the University has 
issued the first volume of the Manuscript Cat- 
alogue of our numismatic cabinet. This work, 
superintended with great care by the keeper 
of the cabinet, M. A. Postolakas, has been 
greatly praised by German savants. 

A young and meritorious writer, M. Politis, 
has published the first volume of his studies 
upon the life of the modern Greeks, from the 
capture of Constantinople to the present day. 
This volume is devoted to the mythology of 
modern Greece. It has been crowned by the 
Council of the University, and at Paris by the 
Association “ pour l’Encouragement des Etudes 
Grecques.”’ 

M. J. Papabuas has published a remarkable 
book on the Canon Law of the Eastern Church, 
and M. A. Pararigopoulos an excellent treatise 
on Successions. In medicine, the work of the 
learned Prof. A. Anagnostaki, ‘‘ Contributions 
to the History of Ocular Surgery among the 
Ancients,” deserves the attention of foreign 
savants, In theology, the Archimandrite An- 
dronicos has printed at Leipsic, under the 
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title of ‘“‘Orthodox Greece,” a book full of 
erudition, in reply to Leo Allatius, a learned 
Greek of the seventeenth century, who main- 
tained that only ignorant Greek schismatics in 
his time rejected the authority of the Pope. 

M. Sathas, who has long been occupied in 
discovering unpublished Greek MSS., has just 
printed at Venice the first and third volumes 
of his great work, ‘‘The Library of the Middle 
Ages.” The first volume contains Byzantine 
writings, hitherto inedited, of much interest, 
especially for the history of the Greek Church. 

Among academic and periodical publica- 
tions I may mention: 1. The Neo-Hellenic 
Analecta of the Literary Association, the Par- 
nassus, Which contains popular legends, songs, 
proverbs, riddles, etc., and carefully collected 
illustrations of the Neo-Hellenic language. 
The Litterarisches Centralblatt and the Gét- 
tinger Gelehrten Anzeigen have spoken in high 
terms of this publication. 2. The Athénée, a 
literary and archeological journal, edited by 
the professors of. the university. 3. The fif- 
teenth part of the Archeological Journal, 
edited by the learned ephor of antiquities, M. 
Eustratiades, and the learned secretary of the 
Archeological Society, M. Koumanoudes. 4. 
The 4sculapius, the organ of the Medical 
Society at Athens. 5. The Bulletin of Phar- 
macy, edited by Prof. Zavizanos, 6. The Jour- 
nal of Agriculture, edited by Prof. Orphanides: 
7. The Hecho of Orthodoxy, conducted by Prof. 
Phocarites. 8. The Analecta, or Notes and 
Memoirs on Mathematical Subjects, edited. by 
Prof. Nicolaides, Finally, the jury of the 
Olympian Games has just published a large 
quarto volume upon the Exhibition of the 
Second Olympiad, 1870. It is astonishing to 
see the progress Greece has made in the arts 
and sciences. 

Horianp.—Seldom has the literature of the 
Netherlands assumed a character so one-sided 
as it has during the year now drawing to a 
close. Not only have such branches been neg- 
lected as are not in harmony with the Dutch 
spirit, but even those which hitherto have al- 
ways enjoyed a steady amount of attention in 
Holland. This year philosophy is represented 
only by Joh. Kinker’s ‘Commentary on Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason;” and not a single 
contribution to the study of the Eastern Jan- 
guages has appeared. 

Or the other hand, theological literature 
has not diminished in quantity. J. J. van Oos- 
terzee’s ‘‘ Sermons” (‘‘ Leerredenen”) are be- 
ing collected, and are to fill twelve volumes, 
four of which are to appear annually; while 
his ‘“‘Handbook of Christian Dogmatics” is 
finished. The well-known theologians, B. ter 
Haar and W. Moll, are editing what is ap- 
parently a more popular publication, an illus- 
trated ‘History of the Christian Church in 
Holland.” To M. A. Knenen we owe a mono- 
graph on the Pentateuch. J. Doede’s ‘‘ History 
of the oldest editions of the New Testament in 
Dutch” belengs to bibliography rather than 
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to theology. Dr. B. F. Matthes has written a 


most meritorious work on the Brissoes, the _ 


heathen priests and priestesses of the Bugis, 
C. P. Tiele’s excellent ‘‘ Comparative Histony ; 
of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian Religions” 
is completed. ; 
Not less numerous are the contributions to 
history. The National Festival on the 1st of — 
April, the tercentenary of the capture of Br 
an event regarded as inaugurating the era of 
Dutch independence, naturally called forth a — 
perfect deluge of works, some short, some 
lengthy, upon the struggle for liberty in the — 
Netherlands. Of course most of them were 
merely ephemeral publications; but an idea 
of their number may be formed when I state 
that the list of them which the firm of Nijhoff 
published, as a supplement to their,“ Bibliog- — 
raphy of the Netherlands,” contains not less — 
than 400 entries, upon twenty-two octavo — 
pages. Among the more noteworthy of these — 
works are those by H. J. van Lummel, H. F 
van Rosmalen, W. J. Hofdijk, etc. In political 
circles in Holland a good deal of excitement — 
was caused by the publication of J. A. Thijm — 
and J. de Bosch-Kemper. The oration de- 
livered in presence of the King by Dr. M. de 
Vries, Professor at Leyden, deserves especial 
attention, as it gave eloquent expression to 
the enthusiasm of the people, and thousands 
of copies of it were printed and sold. la 
Besides this special literature, Holland has, 
during the year, produced many works on 
various periods of history which possess a per- 
manent value. 
the history of the rivalry between England and 
Holland in the seventeenth century, is S. Miil- — 
ler’s ‘‘ Mare Clausum,” while the well-known 


law professor, G. W. Vreede, of Utrecht, has 


made the ministries of the Pensionaries Slinge- 
landt, Steijn, and L. P. van de Spiegel, the — 
subject of an interesting monograph. Th 
work of P. Corstiens on the Prince Bishop of 
Minster, Bernhard von Galen, also deals with 
an epoch highly important to the States of 
the Netherlands. af 
The second volume has been brought out 


of the “General History of the People of the __ 


Netherlands,” by Dr. W. J. F. Nuijens, a work 
written from a Roman Catholic point. of view; 


while the “History of the Fatherland in the 


Sixteenth Century,” by H. J. van Wees, seems — 
intended solely for young people. . Groen yan 
Prinsterer’s ‘“‘ Handbook of the History of the 
Fatherland,’ which treats matters from th 
orthodox Calvinistic stand-point, has reached 
a third edition; while, on the other hand, @ 
new edition has come out of the “ Histori 
Sketches”? of Groen’s most bitter political 
antagonist, J. R. Thorbecke. gilt 
Branches of history other than the purely 
political have been in a marked degree neg- 


lected. In archeology, heraldry, and geneal- 


ogy, there is nothing worth of mention. The 
same may be said of the history of music and 
fine art, although a new journal of ecclesias- 


An excellent contribution to — 
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tical art has appeared, under the title of Het 
Gildeboek. It is the organ of the St. Bernulf 
Guild, in Utrecht. Two parts have been issued 
of a splendid work, edited by O. Ed. Taurel. 
Besides the letter-press there will be twenty- 
four copper-plates, intended to illustrate 
“Ohristian Art in Holland and Flanders,” 
from Van Eyck’s time down to the days of 
Otto Venius. Among the contributors are the 
most distinguished writers on art-matters in 
Holland and Belgium. There is more activity 
among novelists. Much that is good appears 
in the @uldens-Editie, which still continues. 
“A Burgher’s Daughter in the Seventeenth 
Century,” by J. M. E. Dercksen, has been par- 
ticularly successful. The first edition of it 
was exhausted in six weeks. Besides, Madame 
Elise van Calcar has given to the world the 


first volume of a story, called ‘Children of 


Our Century,” and A. Pierson promises a con- 
tinuation of his romance, “ Intimis.” J. Keller 
is preparing a new work, under the title of 
“Derailleren.” J. ten Brink and J. J. Cremer 
are also busy, while P. A. 8. van Limburg 
Brouwer has published a philosophico-histori- 
cal novel, “ Akbar,” the scene of which is laid 
in the East. 

~ The older Dutch literature is not in a much 
better condition than the modern. Holland 
has displayed more energy in the compilation 
of lexicons. Among these, J. H. van Dale’s 
“New Dictionary of the Dutch Tongue,” 


_ which had got as far as the letter N when the 


compiler died at Sluis, on the 19th of May, de- 
serves mention; and there is some prospect 
of its being continued by a competent hand. 
A. O. Oudeman’s “‘ Middle-Netherlandish Glos- 
sary,”’ a useful and thoroughly scientific work, 
is making rapid progress, and this year has 
reached the Letter L. Of Von Sicherer’s Dic- 
tionary, four new parts (down to S) have ap- 
peared this year. 

_ Among general histories of Dutch literature 
we have the useful and comprehensive Hand- 
book of Dr. W. J. A. Jonckbloet, which, 
properly speaking, is an extract from the 
writer’s large ‘‘ History of Literature,” in two 
volumes, the second of which also appeared 
this summer; and the second volume of the 
German translation, by Madame Pauline 
Schneider, has left the press. 

In natural science, also, there is a dearth of 
novelty. 

I need not speak here of the periodical 
literature, which is extremely active in Hol- 
land. Several new journals have been started 
and others enlarged during the present year. 
The number of books and magazines for chil- 
dren is also large. 

Huneary.—Since the Hungarians have been 
masters of their own destinies, the rapidity 
with which enlightenment has spread, the 
eagerness with which the Parliament votes large 
sums for educational purposes, and particular- 
ly the enthusiasm which animates all classes 
of society for progress and civilization, are 
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astonishing. To justify, if but imperfectly, my 
remark, I must begin with the Official Report 
of the Ministry for Public Instruction, a care- 
ful and elaborate exposé. In 1857, i. e., under 
the Austrian rule, 828,500 children attended 
the popular schools; in 1869, when self-gov- 
ernment was only two years old, the number 
rose to 1,092,977. In the following year the 
figures became still higher; and, according to 
the latest Official Report, 1,237,820 children 
are taught in the various—partly private, part- 
ly governmental—schools of the country. Be- 
sides, there has been called into life a second 
university in the capital of Transylvania, en- 
dowed with all the adjuncts required. by the 
age; and this, the most easterly outpost of 


‘European learning, will certainly contribute 


to the propagation of Western life in the 
hitherto dimly illuminated region of South- 
eastern Europe. The National Museum, so 
utterly neglected in former times, is flourish- 
ing under the able direction of the zealous and 
learned Mr. Francis Pulszky, and its valuable 
library, its gallery of pictures, and its zoologi- 
cal and archeological collections grow from 
day to day. An ethnographical section has 
also been opened in the last year, and the im- 
mense care bestowed upon the institute has 
greatly increased the interest felt in it. Since 
the year 1867, when visitors amounted only to 
5,841, their numbers have gradually increased, 
and during the past year amounted to the 
astounding number of 180,729. A similar in- 
crease is observable in the case of the Exhibi- 
tions of Fine Arts, and of the private learned 
societies, and your readers will learn with 
interest that a Hungarian Geographical Society 
has been called into life during the last year. 

So much for the conditions of general cul- 
ture. In literature the foremost place belongs 
to those minute learned researches in the 
sphere of the Hungarian language to be found 
in Mr. P. Hunfalvy’s book on the Konda Vo- 
gul dialect of the Finn-Ugric branch of Jan- 
guages, which are more cultivated in Hungary 
than anywhere else; or in “Az Igeidék” 
(‘The Temporal Forms”), by G. Szarvas, 
where the author tries to settle the still doubt- 
ful use of certain temporal forms of the Hun- 
garian verb. M. Szarvas has based his studies 
upon a diligent perusal of the oldest Hungarian 
linguistic monuments, and, although his theo- 
ries cannot be generally accepted, the Acade- 
my has done rightly in awarding to the author 
the linguistic prize. We congratulate this 
learned society on its endeavors to free the 
Hungarian language, noted for its fine Orien- 
tal, i.e., Altaic, structure, from intruding Ger- 
manisms, and the essays of Messrs. Imre and 
Thewrewk, although far from exhausting this 
subject, deserve full attention. Surrounded 
by Teutonic, Romanic, and Slavonian ele- 
ments, the language of the Magyars has always 
had a hard fight against foreign intruders, and, 
when we consider the genuine Altaic spirit of 
her proverbs, and the syntactical forms pre- 
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served to modern times, the good sense of her 
old writers is really to be wondered at. In 
order to commemorate their merits, the cen- 
tenary of the revival of Hungarian literature 
has been celebrated in the person of Bessen- 


yei, a poet of the past century, and a carefully-: 


revised edition of the earliest Magyar poets 
down to Zrinyi, is planned. 

In novels the present year cannot be reck- 
oned fertile, and, as usual, the greater part of 
those published is due to Mr. Iokai, «whose 
‘“Golden Man” has become the favorite of the 
reading public. Equally well received was the 
novel, “Az én ismeréseim” (‘*My Acquaint- 
ances’’). The author, Mr. L. Tolnai, has a 
predilection for Hungarian topics, and we 
must acknowledge that his sketches are as 
clever as they are faithful, and that they are, 

“above all, thoroughly Hungarian. 

In history I have to note the continudtion 
of some important works begun during the 
last few years. The third volume has appeared 
of ‘‘ Pazm4n és kora” (P4zman and his Age”’), 
by Dr. Frankel, in which we again encounter 
many interesting details, hitherto unknown, 
of the laborious and stormy life of that famous 
Hungarian prelate, and some new volumes 
have been issued of ‘‘ Monumenta Hungarica,” 
containing official documents for the elucida- 
tion of single periods, collected and edited by 
the best writers in history. 

I will conclude my report on Hungarian lit- 
erature with a short list of the best transla- 
tions of the year. Mr. Iones Arany has suc- 
cessfully rendered into Hungarian Burns’s 
‘*Tam o’ Shanter;” Mr. Déezy has just fin- 
ished Goethe’s ‘‘Faust;” and Mr. Charles 
Szaz, the most fertile of Hungarian writers, 
has favored his countrymen with a good trans- 
lation of Dante’s “ Divina Commedia.” His 
translations and original works have just been 
published complete in three volumes. Prof. 
Augustus Greguss has likewise collected his 
various writings on esthetics and philosophy, 
as well as his masterly essays and reviews, 
which are a good specimen of Hungarian 
prose, and contain valuable hints on the art 
of poetry, and on the Fine Arts in general. 

Imperfect as this sketch is, it would be 
much more so were I to omit to mention the 
scientific investigations laid before the public 
in such periodicals as the “‘ Természettudom- 
anyi Kozloény,” the report of the Geological 
Society, and the weekly or monthly papers of 
the Hungarian lawyers, engineers, and medical 
men. 

Iraty.—After a year’s silence, I am glad to 
be able to say that, during the interval, we 
have made progress. Twelve months ago I 
complained of the epidemic of verse-making, 
which seemed to me to have a tendency to 
produce a general softening of brains. During 
the past year, this epidemic, though it has not 
altogether ceased, has at any rate considera- 
bly abated. I must ask readers to pardon me 
if I tell them but little about fine poems or pa- 
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a 
thetic romances. I shall only mention the | 
drama of ‘ Nerone,” written in verse, by Si- a 
gnor Pietro Cossa, of Rome (who has just com- _ 
pleted another play on the subject of Plautus), 
Last year I announced the approaching publi- 
cation of a journal for women, directed by a 
lady, Aurelia Cimino, called La Cornelia. Tt — 
has encountered many difficulties and delays 
in seeing the light, and has only appeared 
within the last few days. The first number _ 
seems to promise well; and, while giving time 
for this promise to ripen, I will tell you of 
two excellent Italian publications which re- — 
late especially to schools and teachers—“La 
Storia della Pedegogia Italiana,” by Signor 
Emanuel Celesia, the learned historian and | 
librarian of Genoa, and a recent work by | 
Count Charles Belgioioso, of Milan, entitled | 
‘“‘La Scuola e la Famiglia.” An educational 
purpose and design may be discerned in many 
of the works recently published in Italy—the 
‘“*Cronache del Villaggio,” by Antonio Caccia- 
niga, which contains lively pictures of rural 
life; ‘‘I Padroni, gli Operai e V’Internazio- 
nale,” in which Prof. Ignace Scarabelli has set — 
forth, in an agreeable and popular form, the 
broadest and healthiest principles of political 
economy; the “Prediche di un Laico,” in ~ 
which Geralamo Boccado, the learned political __ 
economist of Genoa, preaches morality, and — 
the art of knowing how to live happily, with 
wit and earnestness combined; “Gli eroi del 
Lavoro,” by Gustave Strafforello, of Porto 
Maurizio, the history of seven-and-twenty | 
workmen who have made themselves remark- _|| 
able. I must not omit to mention the great — 
success of another work, by Mr. Smiles, on 
‘“‘Character,” translated by P. Rotondi, and 
edited by Barbera, with an unpublished auto- | 
biography, written by Mr. Smiles for the Ital- || 
ian edition. While on the subject of transla- 
tions from the English, I should mention Dr. | 
Smith’s “‘ History of the East,” translated by 
M. J. Carraro; also a new translation of 
Shakespeare, made under the supervision of _ 
Prof. Christophe Pasqualigo. I do not feel 
sure that I am not committing an indiscretion 
in telling you that the celebrated translator, 
Andrea Maffei, has just completed aversion 
of the last canto of Lord Byron’s ‘Childe Y 
Harold.” Another work well worth mention- — 
ing is one that has had some success in Italy, 
** A Comparative View of the Municipal Sys-— 
tem in England and our Commercial Law,” by — 
Signor Manfrin. Lt 
The Professors Paul Mantegazza, of Lom 

bardy, and Paul Lioy, of Venice, do the world — 
of science for us all.’ The first is a distin- 
guished anthropologist, and the director of our 
Anthropological Society. He is the Professor 

of Anthropology at the Institute of High 
Studies at Florence. Signor Lioyisanatural- | 
ist, full of poetical feeling and talent. These 
qualities shine forth brightly in the curious 
work he has just published, “Sulla Legge della 
Produzione dei Sessi.” It cannot be asserted 
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that M. Lioy has found the key to the myste- 
rious law which, from the earliest antiquity to 
the present time, has perplexed and tormented 
the brains of the learned; but there is much 
in the pages of M. Lioy which is valuable as a 
contribution to science, and his book is ex~- 
tremely witty, and pleasant to read. I must 
not quit the subject of naturalists without 
mentioning two works by two distinguished 
travellers and naturalists, both of Genoa, Prof. 
Arthur Issel, who has published an interesting 
narrative of his travels among the Bogos and 
the Red Sea (“* Viaggio nel Mar Rosso, e tra 
i Bogos”), and the Marquis Jacques Doria, 
under whose supervision the important work, 
 Annali del Museo Civico di Storia Naturale 
di Genova,” has been produced. Books of 
travel naturally lead me to speak of the splen- 
did edition which that young, intelligent, and 
highly-cultivated Oriental scholar of Lombar- 
dy, the Marquis Gian Martino Arconati, has 
recently published in Turin, at the Bona print- 
He calls it ‘‘ Diario di un Viaggio 
nell’ Arabia Petrea.’’ The diary consists only 
of the notes made by the intrepid and intelli- 
gent traveller in his daily journal, but the book 
reads like a romance, and, by reason of the 
force and simplicity of the recital, the work 
ought to find favor with English readers, for 
it is free from false sentiment, and contains no 
fabulous adventures, but there is a certain 
dash of humor which seasons the whole, and 
makes the work delightful. These travels are 


“in one superb quarto volume, of four hundred 


pages, illustrated by numerous photographs, 
and accompanied by a good map. The Mar- 
quis Arconati has taken us to the East. Let 
us delay there fora moment. He has shown 
us the Arabs of to-day, while Signor Michel 
Amari, the illustrious President of our little 
Oriental Society (which is about to issue its 
first Annuwario), has now published the third 
volume of his important work, ‘Storia dei 
Musulmani in Sicilia” (‘The History of the 
Mohammedans in Sicily”), The young Orien- 
talist, Italo Pizzi, of Parma, has translated into 
blank verse the episode of Shahnameh, “ Sto- 
ria di Sohrab.” Prof. Antelmo Severini has 
translated from the Japanese into the best 
Italian a very curious little romance, entitled 
““Uomini e Paraventi;” Prof. Fausto Lasinio 
watches with care over the text of ‘ Aver- 
roe;”’ and, in a word, all the Oriental schol- 
ars in Italy have given signs of being alive. 
Considerable advance has been made in the 
study of our language and of our various dia- 
lects. A young professor, Signor Napoleon 
Caix, has just written an excellent: essay, 


“Sulla Storia della Lingua, e dei Dialetti 


@Italia;” Prof. R. Fornaciari, upon the traces 
of the work of Fr. Diez, gives a résumé of “La 
Grammatica Storica della Lingua Italiana; ” 
Dr. A. U. Cannello has published some good 
articles on Prof. Diez and Romance Philology, 
and Dr. F. D’Ovidio on Italian Grammar. But 
the work which will do most service to con- 
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temporary philological science in Italy is due 
to Prof. I. Ascoli, of the Academy of Milan. 
This eminently learned man, this subtle and 
profound analyst of Indian and Neolatine 
morphology, has just written a large volume 
of “Saggi Ladini,” in which he gives us the 
historical grammar of the Ladin’s dialect (from 
Coire, in the Grisons, to the farthest extremity 
of Friuli). The ‘‘Saggi Ladini” form one por- 
tion of a new collection which Prof. Ascoli is 
making, under the title of ‘‘ Archivio glotto- 
logico Italiano,” with which the most active 
and intelligent of the Neolatine philologists 
are connected, and where they labor on com- 
mon ground. Prof. J. Flechia will shortly pub- 
lish in this collection his important essay upon 
the Dialects of Piedmont. 

Historical literature has been by no means 
neglected during the course of the past year. 
I need only mention the ‘‘ Note di Letteratura 
Italiana,” in two smal! volumes, by Prof. Pietro 
Corbellini, a study on the condition of con- 
temporary Italian literature in Venetia. (It is 
by Signora Léuisa Codemo de Gerstenbrand, 
author of ‘Scene della vita. Veneziana.” She 
is a lady of high cultivation and much intelli- 
gence. She also wrote “Scene della Guerra 
dell 1848.) 

As regards biographical monographs, I can 
recommend one excellent work, by Antonio 
Mastscheg, of Venice, upon ‘‘Cesare e il suo 
tempo,”? and the good monograph of Prof. 
Alberto Errera and Cesare Fingi on Daniele 
Manin and his time. Auguste Alfani has pro- 
duced a work, for the use of Catholics, upon 
the philosopher Horace Ruccella. Federico 
Odorici, the librarian of Parma, has brought 
out a book which is rich in curious and hith- 
erto inedited documents upon his illustrious 
friend the late Count Cibrario, ‘‘ Il Conte 
Luigi Cibrario e i tempi suoi.” It is full of 
historiettes, and gives valuable details of the 
political life of King Charles Albert. While 
speaking of artistic literature, I must not omit 
to mention the beautiful book which the Mar- 
quis Pietro Seivatico has composed for the 
use of schools of design, ‘‘ Il Disegno Elemen- 
tare e Superiore.” 

I must call attention to the interesting vol- 
ume on the family of Leonardo da Vinci, 
‘Ricerche su Lecnardo da Vinci,” by Signor 
Gustavo Uzelli; and also the splendid edition, 
in quarto, of the unpublished designs of the 
works of Leonardo which forms part of the 
Code Atlantique of the Ambrosiana Library 
at Milan. 

Father Garrucci has issued a splendid edition 
of his ‘History of Christian Art during the 
First Eight Centuries,” published at Prato; 
and, thorough Jesuit as he is, I can heartily 
and sincerely recommend it. Several other 
historical works deserving of notice might be 
mentioned, and I would especially call atten- 
tion to the ‘Inventory of the Archives of 
Lucca,” published by Signor S. Bongi; also to 
the “Archivio Veneto,” which Prof. Adolfo 
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Bartoli has published in Venice. He is also 
the author of a “History of Italian Literature 
during the First Centuries.” The “ Studii 
Storici,”? by Prof. Luigi Mariani, are worth 
reading; and there are several detached his- 
torical studies which would repay attention. 
As to our philosophers, I have omitted them 
as designedly as I omitted the poets, although 
it is possible to speak favorably, in a literary 
point of view, of two recent works of Catholic 
philosophy—one by Auguste Conti, “Il Bello 
nel Vero,” and the other by the idealistic phi- 
losopher, Francesco Bonatelli, entitled ‘La 
Coscienza e il Meccanismo Interiore,” belong- 
ing to that school of neo-Platonic neo-Pytha- 
gorean, which in Rome is represented by the 
periodical La Filosofia della Scuole Italiane, 
of which the illustrious Count Mamiani is the 
conductor, and to which Signors J. M. Bertini, 
Luigi Ferri, and Giacomo Barzellotti, are con- 
tributors. In opposition to this, two other 
schools of philosophy have arisen in Naples— 
one, Hegelian, which is represented by the 
Revue Napolitaine, edited by Profs. Spaventa 
and Fiorentino—the other, which is positivist 
in its tendencies, finds its organ in La Ravista 
Critica e di Filosofia Positiva; and its editors 
are two young Neapolitans—one of them is 
the philosopher Andrea Anguilli, the other, the 
archeologist, Hector de Ruggiero. 

Norway.—I propose to give a notice of 
some publications that have left the press dur- 
ing the course of the year 1872, having first 
called attention to three literary productions 
of more than ordinary merit. The first of 
these is Ivar Aasen’s Norsh Ordbog (Norse 
Dictionary, a Dictionary of the Norwegian 
Dialects)—a comprehensive work, which forms 
a companion volume to the author’s well-known 
Norse Grammar; the second is the ‘*Samlede 
Afhandlinger”’ (‘‘ Collected Essays’) of the 
late P. A. Munch. The Storthing having 
granted the necessary funds, the task of publi- 
cation was intrusted to a young historian, 
Gustav Storm, who has lately been honored 
with the Gold Medal of the Danish Philosoph- 
ical Society, for his essay on the sources of 
the historical writings of Snorre Sturlasson. 
The third work is ‘‘ En Sommer i Finmarken, 
russisk Lapland og Nord-Karelen” (‘“ A Sum- 
mer in Finmark, Russian Lapland, and North 
Karelen”), by J. A. Friis, Professor of the 
Lapp Language in the University of Christia- 
nia. There can be little doubt but that the 
author is more intimately acquainted with the 
language and habits of the Lapps than any 
person now living. 

Theology is represented by the Theologisk 
Tidsskrift for den evangelisk-luthershke Kirke 
4 Norge (Theological Magazine for the Evan- 
gelic-Lutheran Church in Norway), conducted 
by Profs. C. P. Caspari, Gisle Johnson, and 
R. T. Nissen. 

Historical literature has been enriched dur- 
ing the past year by several valuable produc- 
tions. The “Codex Frisianus,” a collection 
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of Norse Sagas, has been given to the world | 
by Prof. ©. R. Unger (the well-known editor 4 
of the ‘ Heimskringla,” ‘ Morkinskinna,” 
‘‘ Flateyjarb6k,” the Saga of Thomas 4 Becket, 
etc.). The eighth volume of “ Diplomatarium _ 
Norvegicum,” being a series of ancient epis- _ 
tolary documents throwing light on the social — 
structure of Norway and her foreign relations — 
during the middle ages, embracing language, _ 
customs, distinguished families, legislature, the _ 
administration of justice, by C.R. Unger and | 
H. J. Huitfeldt, has appeared; also the fifth 
volume of “Norske Rigsregistranter,” by O. — 
G. Lundh and J. E. Sars. The Historisk 
Tidsskrift is published by the Historical So-— 
ciety. This society has likewise published the — 
‘“‘Memoirs of the late J. H. Voght, Minister 
of Finance,” and a biography of Jens Bjelke, 
the Norwegian Chancellor, who flourished in _ 
the seventeenth century, edited by Yngvar 
Nielsen. L. Daae, Librarian to the Norwegian _ 
University, is the author of ‘‘An Historical — 
Account of the City of Christiania, from 1624 
to 1814,” and the ‘“‘ Memoirs of the Late Con- __ 
radine Dunker,” edited by H. J. Huitfeldt, 
give us a lively picture of society in the Nor- 
wegian capital in the beginning of the present — 
century. Madame Dunker was a sister of — 
Prof. Hansteen, celebrated for his discoveries — 
in magnetism. A critico-historical work of — 
value, *“‘ Ludvig Holberg the Comic Dramatist: 
his Predecessors and Imitators,” by Olaf Skay-— 
lan, is in the press. The translation of the 
Sagas-of Norwegian Kings, so ably commenced 
by P. A. Munch, the historian, has been com- 
pleted by Prof. Olaf Rygh; and Karl Sommer- 
felt has given us a Norse version of the Saga — 
of Njaal. The Norwegian Society for the Pub- 
lication of Ancient MSS., assisted by Prof. 
OC. R. Unger as editor, has completed the pub- 
lication of the Mariu Saga—an extensive col- 
lection of legends of the Virgin, and of the 
miracles she has performed. This society has’ 
also continued the publication of Konunga 
Ségur. Us 

In philology, we have to notice a portly vol- 
ume from the pen of J. Lieblein, “‘ Dictionnaire 
de noms hiéroglyphiques en ordre généalogique _ 
et alphabétique, publié d’aprés les monuments 
égyptiens.” ‘‘Om de romanske Sprogog Folk” __ 
(‘The Romance Languages and Romance Peo- — 
ples”), by Johan Storm, contains philological — 
observations made during a sojourn in France, 
Spain, and Italy. From the pen of Prof.J.A. | 
Friis, we have “Lappisk Mythologi, Eventyr 7 
og Folksesagn”’ (‘‘Lappish Mythology and : 
Folk Lore’). The Bureau for Geographical — 
Surveys publishes an annual Report for the — 
use of the Merchant Navy; also topographical — 
maps of Norway, in three series, and excellent — 
hydrographical charts of the Norwegian coast. — 
Herr Kjer has likewise compiled ‘“ A Statisti- — 
cal Handbook of Norway,” in a compendious” 
form; and Ch, A. Wulfsburg has sent to press 
a series of lectures ‘On the Natural Resources 
of Norway.” 
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A posthumous work of the late eminent 
jurist, Prof. A. M. Schweigaard, ‘On Bank- 
ruptey and the Division of Successions,” has 
lately appeared; and we must not omit to 
notice “ Contributions to Norwegian Criminal 
Law,” by P. O. Lasson, Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and D. Schnitler’s able work 
“On the Police Laws of Norway.” L. K. Daa, 
an historical and political author of repute, has 
started a political and literary review, the 
Tids-Tavler (Chronicles of the Times). 

In belles-lettres few original works have 
appeared during the last year. From the pen 
‘of Henrik Ibsen, who is still resident in Dres- 
den, we have a volume of poems; and a third 
edition of “‘ Kongsemnerne ” (‘‘ The Pretenders 
to the Crown”’) has left the press. Bjérnst- 
jerne Bjérnson has completed a new drama, 
“Siourd Jorsalafare ” (“ King Sigurd the Oru- 
sader”), the music by Edvin Grieg, q, talented 
young composer. A people’s edition of Bjérn- 


son’s ‘Tales of Norwegian Peasant Life,” in-. 


cluding “Brudeslaatten” (‘The Wedding 
Dance”), not before published, is just ready. 
Students of Norse literature will be glad to 
learn that we have now a biography of this 
versatile author, including a full account of his 
literary labors during a period of thirty years, 
by Alfr. Larsen, with a complete bibliographi- 
cal review by J. B. Halvorsen. There still 
remain to notice a translation of Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake,” in the metre of 
the original, by Prof. A. Munch, the poet; and 
‘a Norwegian metrical translation of Goethe’s 
“Faust,” by Fr. Gjertsen, which, however, 
had been previously known to the public from 
the performance of that tragedy in Herr Gjert- 
sen’s version, at the Christiania Theatre. 
Paul Botten-Hansen, librarian to the Uni- 
versity of Christiania, had completed, shortly 
before his death, in 1869, a valuable work, en- 
titled “‘La Norvége Littéraire: Catalogue sys- 
tématique et raisonné de tous les Ouvrages de 
quelque valeur imprimés en Norvége ou com- 
ae par des Auteurs Norvégiens au XIX°* 
iécle, accompagné de Renvois, Notes, et Ex- 
tl littéraires, ainsi que de Notices bi- 
liographiques sur les auteurs, etc., précédé 
dune Introduction historique.” This book 
and ‘‘ Norsk Bogfortegnelse, 1814~°47 ” (‘‘ List 
of Norwegian Publications’’), by Martinus 
Nissen, and ‘Norsk Bogfortegnelse, 1848- 
65,” by P. Botten-Hansen and Siegwart Pe- 
tersen, furnish complete information for those 
years on the subject of Norse literature. 
PortueaL.—tThe statement that Portuguese 
literature is “‘a bad translation from the 
French” is not far from being correct; and 
there is reason to fear that, if it be true, the 
literature of Portugal is the expression of her 
social state. The Napoleonic rule has passed 
away, but it will be long before the South 
throws off the moral infection of the manners 
of the Second Empire, and the pernicious lit- 
erature that empire encouraged will, for some 
years to come, be the intellectual food of our 
VOL. x11.—30 a 
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youth. The ‘‘Homme-Femme,” of M. Dumas, 
and the sequel to it, have been translated, 
read, and enjoyed! A second edition is an- 
nounced, and some writers have lowered them- 
selves by taking part in the discussion, ‘“ a pro- 
ceeding,” says M. Castello Branco, ‘more 
discreditable than even the act. discussed.” 
Thanks to the combined Jack of moral sense 
and of criticism that prevails among us, all 
the literary sewerage of France is translated 
into Portuguese, without respect either for 
modesty or good taste. I pass in silence the 
forty and odd novels which have appeared in 
the last twelve months. : 

We do not possess a single general history 
of Portugal. Those which exist have been 
written in France, England, or Germany ; but, 
of course, the task is a difficult one for any 
writer who has not access to the documents 
reposing in the archives. The Government 
has attempted to supply the defect by commis- 
sioning certain littérateurs to write the histo- 
ry of particular centuries—a clumsy expedient, 
which necessarily destroys the unity indis- 
pensable to works of this kind. M. Rebello 
da Silva, to whom was intrusted the history 
of theseventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
has been overtaken by death at the moment 
that he was giving to the world the fifth vol- 
ume, which brings the work down to the end 
of 1641. Half of the fourth volume, and the 
whole of the fifth, are devoted to the social 
and economical history of the monarchy at 
that epoch. M. Latino Coelho, who, as I 
write, is on the point of publishing the first 
volume of the ‘History of the Peninsular 
War,” is likely, if one may judge of a book by 
the talents of its author, to produce a most 
remarkable work. 

M. Herculano, the first of the Portuguese 
writers, is just issuing his miscellaneous works. 
This is good news. It is a pity that, in forsak- 
ing literature for agriculture, M. Herculano 
leaves unfinished his ‘History of Portugal ” 
(4 vols.), a work which forms his real title to 
fame, to which he devoted twenty years, and 
which no one is competent to continue in a 
proper manner. The “History of the Estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition in Portugal” (3 
vols.), the last of his historical labors, is 
founded upon authentic documents, and de- 
serves to be read in England. 

M. Theophilo Braga, Professor of the His- 
tory of Literature in the Faculty of Arts, has 
published his studies upon “ Bernardin Ribeiro 
and Bucolic Poetry,” perhaps the best of his 
books. Now, for the first time, the story of 
the allegorical romance, ‘‘Menina e Moca,” 
which has given rise to so many conjectures, 
has been cleared up. Oamoens has been made 
the subject of a monograph, ‘‘Camoens e os 
Lusiadas,”” by M. Leoni. The author has not 
had access to any documents that had not been 
previously made known by the Viscount de 
Juromenha; but, having weighed again the 
materials already published, M. Leoni has, I 
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think, succeeded in detecting some mistakes 
made by the official editor with regard to the 
amours of the poet, his exile, the shipwreck, 
etc. About the poem itgelf he tells us nothing 
new. : 
In science there is no novelty. M. Aguiar 
and M. Bocage, having learned by experience 
that the public do not care for labors and dis- 
coveries in chemistry or in natural history, 
send their communications to the scientitic 
societies of England and Germany, where they 
are better known than in Portugal. ‘ 

The Patriarch of Lisbon (Cardinal Saraiva) 
left behind him tolerably numerous manuscripts 
on subjects connected with political and eccle- 
siastical history, antiquities, etc. The first vol- 
ume of his works has just appeared: seven vol- 
umes are promised. 

Russta.—Though the bitter disputes about 
trifles continue to occupy the newspapers and 
to disfigure the political literature of the day, 
there is a better tendency observable in pure 
literature. One fault is common to Russian 
literature of every class—an execrable style. 
Hardly three authors in Russia are capable of 
writing clearly, concisely, vigorously, and for- 
cibly. 

ia considering the Russian literature of the 
past year, the first place belongs by every 
right to Russia’s greatest writer, Tourguénief. 
Ilis novel, ‘Spring Floods,” which was pub- 
lished early in the year, is, in many respects, 
one of his best works, and by its freshness, 
delicacy, and vigor, takes us back to his earlier 
tales. Another, and still more characteristic, 
reminiscence of his earlier style is ‘The End 
of Tchertopkhanof,” the sequel to one of the 
most striking episodes in the ‘‘ Memoirs of a 
Sportsman,” which was promised to the world 
twenty-five years ago, but has only now been 
published. It is a most touching sketch of a 
man who, when all he loved have either died 
or deserted him, concentrates all his affections 
on ahorse. His horse is stolen, but he spares 
no trouble nor money in the pursuit, and 
finally, as he supposes, recovershim. But, lit- 
tle by little, suspicions begin to come to him 
‘that the horse is not the same, and, when he 
is finally convinced of it, he kills him for the 
crime of resembling too closely the horse he 
so much loved, and soon dies himself from a 
broken heart. Next on the list comes “A 
Neglected Question,” by B. M. Markevitch, a 
little-known writer, which, by its tenderness 
and originality, makes a great contrast to the 
rest of the works of fiction. Another new 
writer, Karazin, in his novel, “On the Distant 
Frontiers of Russia,” describes, in a spirited 
and picturesque manner, the life of the Rus- 
sian colonists in Toorkestan, an entirely new 
field for even a Russian novelist. ‘ Alexis 
Slobodin,” by P. Alminsky, apparently an ex- 
perienced writer, under a fictitious name, is, 
in some respects, a remarkable book; and 
**Dilettanti,” by Roemer, ‘*The Cathedral 
Clergy,” by Leskof-Stebnitsky, and Melnikof’s 
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sketches of life among the Dissenters, are 
more or less praiseworthy attempts in the 
new field on which Russian fiction has en- 
tered. ; 
Almost the only poetical book of the year — 
is the collected edition of the poems of Ry- 
léief, a third-rate poet of the Pushkin epoe! 
which have been kept out of their prope 
place in Russian literature by the part the 
writer took in the revolt at the accession ¢ 
the Emperor Nicholas. “ 
‘“‘The Predecessors of Shakespeare,” by 1 
Storozhenko, is a careful and valuable stu 
of the earlier English dramatists, with fl 
purpose of making clear the development an 
culmination of the English drama. The pre 
ent volume is devoted to Heywood, Lilly, an 
Marlowe. Two new publications of the old — 
Russian Lives of the Saints, with variations — 
and comments, are valuable both for literatu 
: 
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* Oollection of the Department of Russis 
Language and Literature of the Imperi 
Academy of Sciences” is of great worth an 
interest. One of the greatest of Russian no 
elists, Count Leo Tolstoi, makes his appes 
ance again this year, but this time as the au- 
thor of an ‘‘ Alphabet and Reader,” for the 
use of children and schools. The book is n 
without its literary merits, for many of t 
short sketches and tales were written express 
for it by the novelist. wn 
In bibliography we have three importa 
books. The eight volumes of the ‘ Russi: 
Historical Bibliography,” for the literatur 
both books and articles, of the year 1862, h 
just been published, some nine years behit 
its time. The “Bibliographical Index to # 
History of Russian and General Literature, 
by the painstaking V. Mexhoff, is a compl ' 
list, in systematic order, of all Russian boo 
and articles in journals and newspapers whi 
appeared in Russian from 1855 to 1870. It 
simply invaluable. The “Catalogue of Ru 
sian Engraved Portraits,” by D. Rovinsky, 
also useful and valuable, and is the only com 
tribution of importance to art history. _ 
In books of travel there is little to reco 
besides Ogorodnikof’s hastily-written book ¢ 
America, a new treatment of the same st 
ject by Zimmermann, and E. Markof’s excel 
lent ‘Sketches of the Crimea,” a region which 
the author has explored far more completely 
than most travellers, and of which he can 
speak with authority. é : Aly 
The important book of the year in philoso- 
phy is K. Kavelin’s “ Problems of Psychology, 
which is calling out a severe criticism on the 
part of the materialists. ou 
What may be called folk-literature is thi 
year unusually rich. There are the studies of 
Hilferding, on the “ Ballads and Ballad-Sin Ber tt 
of Olonetz;” of Kostomarof, on the ‘ Ballad= — 
Poetry of Great Russia,” and “ South-Russian ~ 
Songs and Ballads; ” of Rudtchenko, on “ Th 
Tehumak in Popular Songs; ” and of Buslaef, — 


and history; and the eighth volume of th 
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| tistics of the capital. 
| into the Sanitary Condition of St. Petersburg ” , 
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on “The Comparative Study of Popular Life 
and Poetry;” and the remarkable book of 
Vesselofsky, “‘The Slavonic Tales of Solomon 
and Kitovras.” : 

In political and social science we have two 
volumes of collected essays on topics of the 
day, published by two newspapers, the Citizen 
and the Week. There is also an interesting 
and well-written series of studies, by M. T—of, 
on “The Eastern Policy of Germany and Rus- 
sification,” which have been sharply and 
warmly controverted by the ultra-national 
journals. More important are ‘The Revenues 
of Russia” (published also in French), by the 
Academician Bezobrazof, a work of immense 
labor, and very useful to the economist and 
statesman; and the first volumes of ‘ Princi- 

es of Political Economy,” by Professor J. 
Babst. Mr. Babst has a clear and lively style, 
and the art of making himself readily under- 
stood. He treats the subject historically, and, 
in views, is a protectionist, having become 
converted from his former free-trade princi- 
ples. Here should be mentioned “ Die Indus- 
trie Russlands,”’ by F. Matthai, a very detailed 
and systematic account of the development 
and present condition of Russian manufactures. 
The remarkable essays entitled ‘‘Ten Years 
of Reforms,” which have appeared during the 
last two years in the Messenger of Europe, are 
at last issued in complete form. They are by 
A. Golovatcheff, and not by Grot, as I stated 
last year. It is a book of the highest impor- 
tance. The Hebrew question is giving rise to 
a considerable literature, of which the chief 
books are the “‘ Hebrews in Russia,” by Or- 
shansky; a new volume of the “ Hebrew Li- 
brary ; ”’ a collection of the “Laws relating to 
the Hebrews,” containing many specimens of 
curious and contradictory legislation; and 


} Shershefsky’s ‘Book of Kagal,” a refutation 


of Braphmann’s well-known book. The Cen- 


| tral Statistical Committee has issued the second 


series of the “ Statistical Annual of the Rus- 
sian Empire,” full of late and new informa- 
tion; and “St. Petersburg,” a collection of re- 
searches into the history, topography, and sta- 
** Statistical Researches 


is an excellent little book, by Dr. Hibner, 


| with a sanitary map attached. Besides this 


we have “Russian Toorkestan,” which treats 


_}| of the geography and natural history as 


well as the statistics of that remote prov- 
ince. The “Calendar” of Suvorin is on a 
new plan, and, as it contains the essence of 
all information about Russia, must be on the 
table of every one interested in that country. 

Besides numerous publications of historical 
material, nearly all the best Russian historians 
have given us something during the past year. 
Solovief has issued the twelve lectures on 
Peter the Great, which he delivered in con- 
nection with the Moscow Polytechnic Exposi- 
tion, as well as the twenty-second volume of 
his “History of Russia,” which covers that 
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period of the reign of Elizabeth between 1745 
and 1748. From Kostomarof we have, in ad- 
dition to the essays mentioned above, another 
article on the ‘Confused Period,” and the 
twelfth volume of his “ Historical Mono- 
graphs,” containing essays which have ap- 
peared before. In style and method Kosto- 
marof is the exact opposite of Solovief. He is 
an artist as well as an historian. The first 
volume of Zabielin’s ‘“‘ Essays on Russian An- 
tiquities and History ” contains a selection of 
the labors of twenty years, and we must be 
thankful that these valuable studies are res- 
cued from the various periodicals in which 
they were first printed, and are now made ac- 
cessible. ‘* The Conversion of the Uniates” is 
published from the manuscripts of the late 
Father Moroshkin, to which he had not put 
the finishing touches. It is a painstaking and 
conscientiously written work, which gives 
the whole history of the so-called forced con- 
version of the United Greeks of Lithuania 
under the Emperor Nicholas, and a translation 
of it would be very opportune at the present 
moment. Mr. V. Klyutchevsky has put much 
research and cleverness in ‘‘ The Old Russian 
Lives of the Saints as an Historical Source.” 
The chief independent work is the touching 
memoir of the Crown-Princess Charlotte, the 
unhappy wife of the unfortunate Alexis, by 
Prof. Gerrye. ‘Russland unter Peter dem 
Grossen,”’ by Dr. Ernst Herrmann, published at 
Leipsic, is a selection from the contemporary 
memoirs of Vockerodt and Otto Pleyer. 
Among the rich publications of historical ma- 
terial, we must notice the two volumes of the 
new collection, entitled ‘‘The Nineteenth 
Century,” by the indefatigable P. Bartinief ; 
the fourth and fifth volumes of the “‘ Archives 
of Prince Vorontsoff,” by the same editor; 
the seventh volume of the “ Collection of the 
Imperial Historical Society,” containing more 
than 400 autograph letters and papers of 
the Empress Catherine II., extending from 
1744 to 1764, published by order of the 
hereditary grand-duke; four large volumes 
published by the Moscow Historical Society ; 
the “‘ Historical Papers collected by K. Arse- 
nief,” published by the Academy of Sciences ; 
‘‘ Materials from the Military Archives; ” and 
a pew publication of the Archeographical 
Commission, called the ‘“ Russian Historical 
Library,” devoted exclusively to the “ Period 
of Confusion.” All this is in addition to the 
interesting volumes of the two historical jour- 
nals, the Russian Archives and the Russian 
Past. 

In memoirs and biography we have the 
“ Journal and Correspondence of Count Spe- 
ranski,”’ whose hundredth anniversary was on 
the ist of January, 1872; the “ Memoirs of 
Prince Shakofskoi,” from 1705 to 1777; and 
the highly-entertaining “‘Memoirs of a Gen- 
darme,” by General Lomatchefsky, which give 
an inside view of the Polish disturbances be- 
tween 1837 and 1848. The letters of Alexander 
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Tourguénief and those of Nicholas Tourguénief 
are very important for the reigns of Alexander 
I., and Nicholas, but were published abroad, 
and are forbidden by the Russian censorship. 
In the interests of literature, it is impossible 
not to feel regret at the new strictness which 
has been added to the laws of censorship, The 
literature of the year has apparently been but 
slightly affected by them as yet, though the 
September and October numbers of the re- 
view Conversation are still retained in the 
censor’s office. The changes of the law have 
rendered necessary an official journal, the Jn- 
dew to the Affairs of the Press, the title of 
which sufficiently denotes its purpose. It is 
curious in containing an Index Expurgatorius 
of foreign literature, and thus pointing out to 
the inquisitive the forbidden fruit, which they 
_ will, therefore, be most anxious to taste. 
ServiA AND Ittyr1a.—In the literature of 
the South Slavonians for the past year, we 
find proofs of considerable progress in all 
branches of science and art. The three chief 
agents in our intellectual advancement are: 
1. Drushtvo Slovesnosti (the literary union in 
Belgrade); 2. The South Slavonian Academy 
in Agram; and, 3. Matica Srbska (the Servian 
Bee in Neusatz). Their publications are, for 
the most part, of an historico-philological char- 
acter, and are calculated to arouse national 
feeling, by lively pictures of the deeds of for- 
mer heroes, as well as to enhance the love for 
the national tongue, by pointing out the spirit 
and the refinement of the Servian and Illyrian 
dialects. Among the books published by in- 
dividuals, and not by societies, we note: Os- 
trozinsky’s “‘ Minor Songs,” a volume of spirit- 
ed lyrics, and his ‘‘ Elements of Austhetics.” 
From the same author we have “ Prototyp 
Nedelsko,” a national religious epic, much 
valued by his countrymen. Not less popular 
are the ‘Songs’ of Peter Peradovic’, an Aus- 
trian general, whose poetry is placed on a level 
with the old classics of the Ragusa school. His 
imagination is genial, his language distin- 
guished by beauty, and he is an ardent patriot. 
Alexander Popovic’ has made himself conspicu- 
ous by his ‘‘ Dzennet”’ (‘‘ The Paradise’’), In 
imitation of Dante, he chooses Hafiz for his 
cicerone, and is, consequently, led through all 
the delights of the Mohammedan Elysium, un- 
til he extends his arms toward a lovely houri, 
when every thing suddenly disappears, and he 
discovers that all has been but a dream. Ar- 
minius Pavic’ has written a ‘‘ History of the 
Drama of Ragusa,” a work which has met with 
a warm reception among his countrymen; and 
Stoyan Novokovich has published his “‘ History 
of the Servian Literature,” in which he exhib- 
its great diligence and knowledge, endeavor- 
ing, at the same time, to encourage the idea of 
a united Serbo-Croatian literature, a project 
which it would be difficult to realize, as the two 
nations differ in religion, have hitherto used 
- two different alphabets, and are, besides, sepa- 
rated by essential differences in their dialects. 
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Giving, for the first time, an account of the — 
South-Slavonian literature, it will not be su-— | 
perfluous to mention some of our principal — 
savants, M. Novakovic’is busy with Servian | 
biography; M. Dubrovatz with historical 
searches; Drs. Panc’ic’ and Tchernagoratz 
with botany and zoology; the same branch ij 
cultivated by Joseph Dusl and Radovanovie’ ; 
Danc’ic’ is the grammarian ; and. Gavrilovie 
has made himself known by his works relating 
to the statistics and geography of Servia. 

Spain.—Political struggles exercise a mos’ 
unhappy influence upon Spanish literature. 
However, notwithstanding these difficulties, 
as many works have appeared during 1872 as 
in the previous year, and in scientific sub- 
jects a decided tendency to progress is visible 
’ Dramatic literature, although not so copious- 
ly represented as in past years, has given, ir 
1872, signs of vitality, although many of the 
best dramatic authors, such as Iamayo,: Ayala, 
Eguilaz, and others, have not written any 
thing this year for the stage. Sefior Garci; 
Gutierrez has brought out two dramatic works, 
a tragedy and a comedy, which have been just- 
ly applauded. The tragedy, which is histori- 
cal and in verse, is entitled ‘‘ Dofia Urraca,’ 
Sefior Gutierrez’s drama is remarkable of 
many accounts, and abounds in effective situa 
tions. The characters are admirably drawn, — 
the interest increases as the play goes on, an 
the versification is brilliant. The other wor 
by the same author, which has just appeared ai 
the Teatro Espafiol, is a comedy, “ Crisalida : 
Mariposa” (“ Chrysalis and Butterfly”), Iti 
written in the style of Goldoni; the plot is no 
important, and the principal. merit consists i 
the general style. This play is full of gracefa 
sayings, and the dialogue is admirable. Amon; 
other dramatic works which have been brougl 
out this year, the historical drama, ‘* Dot 
Maria Coronel,” by Sefior Retes y Echevarria 
deserves a special mention, for its versificatio 
and the dramatic situations it contains. - Ty 
comedies by Sefior Marco, ‘La Muger Con 
puesta’? (“‘The Fashionable Woman”), an 
‘‘ La Feria de las Mugeres ” (“* Women’s Fair”) 
are full of dramatic interest and clever di 
logue. Sefior Hurtado, a popular dramati 
author, is preparing a comedy, “El Wals ¢ 
Venzano,” which is intended to advocat 
spiritualism. Lastly, an historical drama, by — 
Nufiez de Arce, has been brought out with 
brilliant success, “‘ El Haz de Lefia” (“The — 
Log of Wood’’), a work full of interest from 
beginning to end, and written in admirable | 
verse. The triumph of the author is well 
merited. =. 

In the lyrical poetry of the year we find a — 
large number of works, We may mention 
with praise the “ Inspiraciones,” which Sefior 
Pefiaranda has published, with a prologue by 
M. Victor Hugo, in which he shows the sym- | 
pathy he feels for the Spanish poet. Sefior — 
Pefiaranda has also publisned two other vol- | 
umes, “‘Presentimientos,” and “ Notas de una 
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Lira,” in ‘both of which he shows his good 
taste in imitating the best Spanish poets. 
Sefior Arnao, a distinguished poet and fervent 
Catholic, has published a collection of poems 
on religious subjects, ‘‘ La Voz del Creyente ” 
(“The Voice of the Believer”), intended to 
_eelebrate the glories of Catholicism, which, be- 
sides being models of purity in form, are full 
of feeling. Sefior Aguilera, one of the best 
modern Spanish poets, has also published a 
charming volume, ‘“‘La Leyenda de Noche 
Buena (‘‘ The Legend of Christmas ”’). 
_ Among the numerous novels which have 
speared, Sr. Rodriguez Correa’s charming lit- 
me colame, “Rosas y Perros,” must be men- 
tioned. It is admirably written, and describes 
spanish bureaucracy with most comic exacti- 
tude, and is full of interest from beginning to 
end. Sr. Fernandez y Gonzales, the most fer- 
tile of Spanish novelists, has published several 
noyels this year, “El Algibe de la Gitana” 
; “The Gypsy’s Well”), “Los Martires de la 
Familia” (‘The Family Martyrs”), and “ El 
Montero de Espinosa” (‘The Huntsman of 
Espinosa”); and Sr. Selgas a charming novel, 
“La Manzana de Oro” (‘The Golden Apple”). 
By Sr. Sepulveda we have “En el Sitio” (“On 
the Spot”), and “La Muger de Usted” (“ Your 
Wife”). The distinguished author of popular 
tales, Sr. Trueba, has written ‘El Gaban y la 
‘Chaqueta” (“‘ The Overcoat and the Jacket”) ; 
and Sr. Frontaura, “ El Hijo del Sacristan” 
(‘The Becridtan’s Son”). Sr. Moya has given 
us “El Club de los Solteros ” (“‘ The Bachelors’ 
Olub”); Sr. Puig, “‘ Coche y Palco” (“Carriage 
and Opera-box”’); Sr. Lozano, ‘El Criado 
Modelo” (“‘ The Model Servant”); Sr. Ruigo- 
mez, the pretty novel, “Silvestre del todo” 
(“Silvester Everything”); Sr. Diana, the in- 
teresting ‘Calle dela Amargura”’ (“ The Street 
of Sorrow”); and Sr. Padilla, ‘‘La Semilla 
del Bien” (“The Good Seed”). These slight 
notes render it evident that the number of 
novels which have appeared during the year 
is large for Spain. 

Sefiors Castro y Serrano and Juan Garcia, 
whose works are always received by the Span- 
ish public with delight, have not published 
any thing this year. A witty anonymous 
work, and which has been well received, is 
“Un Viage 4 los Infiernos del Sufragio Uni- 
versal” (‘A Journey to the Regions of Uni- 
} versal Suffrage”). The author describes the 
 Intrigues at the elections in country towns in 
Spain. Great praise is due to Sr. Fastenrath’s 
** Pasionarias de un Aleman Espafiol ” (‘‘ Pas- 
sion-Flowers by a German Spaniard’’), in which 
he gives a critical account of the well-known 
Ober-Ammergau play. The author is a Ger- 
man, but he writes throughout in the purest 
Spanish. “El Monge Gris” (‘The Gray 
Monk”), by General Ametller, is an enter- 
taining volume, describing the conduct of the 
Aragonese and Oatalans in the East during 
the middle ages. 

Of books of travels,.the only one deserving 
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especial mention is Sr. Alvarez’s ‘“‘ Viaje al 
Oriente ” (‘‘ Voyage from Manila to the Ma- 
rianas”’). Of a more serious description is Sr. 
Collell’s fine imitation of the old Catalonian 
work, ‘‘ Altra Peregrinacio del venturos Pere- 
grini”’ (‘‘ Another Perigrination of the Happy 
Pilgrim”); and, lastly, as a specimen of an 
interesting and instructive work, I may refer 
to ‘Las Mugeres Espafiolas y Americanas” 
(‘Spanish and American Women ”)—a collec- 
tion of articles written by the best Spanish 
authors, illustrated with engravings by the 
best living Spanish artists. 

Of critical works, the most important, from 
the difficulty of the subject and admirable 
manner in which it is treated, is the first part 
of the ‘“‘ Catélogo Descriptivo é Histérico del 
Museo del Prado de Madrid,” by Don Pedro 
Madrazo. This instalment includes the Italian 
and Spanish schools, and represents the work 
of many years, during which Sr. Madrazo has, 
by searching in the archives, and by the com- 
parative study of the pictures of Madrid and 
those of other museums, been able to classify 
them with due exactitude. This volume is 
enriched with historical notes of great interest 
on the pictures and on the artists who painted 
for the Kings of Spain. 

Some slight progress is to be observed in 
philosophical studies; and it is to be hoped 
that every day they will be more generally 
developed, owing to Sr. Fabie’s translation of 
Hegel’s “Logic,” it being indispensable to 
popularize this study, as it is beginning to have 
followers in Spain. 

The study of the classics is little pursued in 
Spain; for this reason, Sr. Ascarates’s ‘‘ Obras 
de Platon,” ‘“Oraciones Escogidas de De- 
mostenes,” by Sr. Roda, and Sr. Orellano’s 
“Grandes Poemas,” merit notice. 

As regards historical works, I should men- 
tion that the ‘‘Crénica General de Espafia” 
has this year been completed, a work which 
comprehends the history of the different prov- 
inces, written by different authors, under the 
direction of Sr. Rossell. The ‘‘ Historia Gen- 
eral de Andalucia,” by Sr. Guichot, is also 
drawing to aclose. The ‘“* Documentos Ine- 
ditos para la Historia de Espafia,” published by 
Sr. Salva, will probably end this year, with 
the fifty-sixth volume, or at any rate there 
will be an alteration in the form and manner 
of publication. Sr. Zaragoza has collected a 
series of interesting notes upon the history of 
the insurrections in Ouba. A distinguished 
general of the Spanish army, General Sando- 
val, has written an extensive historical mono- 
graph, a work of many years, on the battle 
of Aljubarrota, ‘La Batalla“de Aljubarrota,”’ 
which occurred at the end of the fourteenth 
century, and in which the Spaniards were de- 
feated by the Portuguese. This feat of arms 
gave rise to the famous monastery, which was 
built by the Portuguese on the battle-field, and 
is one of the finest existing monuments of 
Gothic art. Sr. Guerra, the learned antiquary 
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and Academician, has written ‘‘ El Libro de 
Santofia,” a volume full of erudition. The 
‘‘ Historia del General Prim,” by Sr. Orellano ; 
the ‘‘ Biblioteca de Autores Cordobeses,”’ and 
Navarete’s ‘‘ Life of Sebastian Del Cano,” the 
first navigator who went round the world, 
are all books worth naming. 

Of publications illustrating archeology and 
the fine arts, the only one which has attracted 
great attention is Z/ Museo Espanol de Anti- 
giedades, under the direction of Sr. Rada. 
Several good articles have appeared in it 
this year, by well-known writers. Each num- 
ber is illustrated with colored plates. 

The Spanish Academies have published less 
this year, owing to the straitened state of 
their finances. 

Societies whose object it is to reproduce 
rare books and manuscripts are becoming 
every day more general. The Society of 
‘‘ Bibliofilos Espafioles” has published this 
year a novel written by Eximeno, a Spanish 
Jesuit, expelled from Spain during the eigh- 
teenth century, in which he ridicules the mu- 
sicians and music of the time. The title is 
“Ton Lazarillo Vizcardi,” and the book is 
full of interesting musical information. The 
“ Bibliofilos Andaluces” have published ** Don 
Fernando Colon, Historiador de su padre” 
(‘‘ The Life of Columbus, by his Son’), “ Re- 
lacion sobre las Communidades de Castilla” 
(‘‘ Description of the Comuneros of Castille”’), 
by Pedro de Alcoer, edited by Sr. Gamero. 
The “ Biblioteca Catalana,” edited by Sr. Ag- 
es is one of the best reproductions of the 

ay. 

Of works on Natural Science there have 
been few. In the ‘Anales de la Sociedad 
Espafiola de Historia Natural” (‘‘ Annals of 
the Spanish Society of Natural History”), 
there have appeared contributions by Srs. 
Poey, Perez Arcao, Espada, Colmeiro, and 
Solano, all of whom are considered in Spain 
as competent authorities. In Sr. Espada’s 
description of some South American volcanoes 
he corrects the statements made by Humboldt 
and others. Sr. Espada is preparing a volume 
on a“ Voyage in Europe and the East, made by 
a Spaniard in the Middle Ages,” 

The professors of the University of Granada 
have distinguished themselves this year by the 
high tone of their publications. Sr. Maestro 
has written a “Treatise on Anatomy ;” Dr. 
Oreus an “ Elementary Treatise on Anatomy; ” 
Dr. Velasco a “ Treatise on Organic Chemis- 
try,” in which, for the first time, an effort is 
made to popularize modern ideas on the sub- 
ject; Dr. Mallo an ‘Elementary Treatise on 
Medicine,” in which he considers the necessi- 
ties of the present day; and an interesting 
explanation has appeared, by Dr. Garcia, of 
the theories of Dr. Darwin, of which he is a fer- 
vent adherent. Dr. Ouestas, in his ‘‘General 
Pathology,” impresses on Spanish professors 
the necessity of original observations. The 
author says that students out of Spain should 
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benefit by the local experience and study of | 
Spanish men of science. Srs. Maffei and Fi- 
gueroa, engineers of mines, continue their im 
portant work, ‘Apuntes.” Sr. Vilanoy 
gives us astudy “On the Origin of Man,” r 
markable in its way. The same gentleman 
edits a volume which is being published in 9 
very costly manner, “ ‘lhe Creation.” B 

The scientific, literary, and artistic review 
which have appeared of late years continue t 
increase in number, and each group of special 
studies has a representative in the press, bu 
I cannot mention each of these publications: 
detail in such a notice as this. ie 

SwepEen.—On perusing the various public: 
tions of this year in different branches of li 
erature (the whole book issue can be estimate 
at from 1,200 to 1,300, periodicals not included 
J find that the number of purely literary work 
of real merit is small. After the interesting an 
original development our poetry went throug 
the first decades of this century, productio 
came to a stand-still, and the literary resul 
of the last year seem to have been most 
the collecting and reissuing of older work: 
while our neighbor-country, Finland, has pr 
duced the greatest poet of our day who use 
the Swedish language—Runeberg. Amor 
the volumes relating to the study of ancie1 
poetry, the ‘ Works of Bellman until 1772 
(after a newly-found original manuscript) un= 
doubtedly ranks foremost. It is Mr. Klem=- — 
ming, the royal librarian, well Known as or 
of our highest authorities in the literary hi 
tory of former times, who has the honor ¢ 
this interesting publication. ) 

It may be mentioned that the royal theatr 
have given, with much success, the “* Winte1 
Tale” and ‘Romeo and Juliet,” and tha 
“Richard III.” is just about to be put on tl 
stage.” In fact, the influence of Englis 
literature in our country is considerable. ( 
course a mass of sensation novels are translat 
and devoured; but a more healthy sign ist 
great admiration for the genius of Dicken 
The new and excellent translation of his coi 
plete works, now appearing, has a wide ¢ 
culation. We have capital translations ¢ 
Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, Byron, Moore, ete 
to which the last valuable addition is “Shak 
speare’s Sonnets,” by Mr. Nyblom. al 

A more than passing attention will be given” 
to the collection of political speeches by Mr — 
Gripensdt, who, as a statesman and orator, 
has exercised a great influence on the develop= — 
ment of our constitution during the last thir 
years. s. 

In the field of literary history we have to — 
notice the continuation of Mr. Linnstsém’s 
elaborate bibliographic work (‘Svenkst Bok- 
lexicon”), and the valuable researches by M. 
Ljunggren and Eichhorn. — 

It is not unknown that Sweden shares with 
Denmark the honor of first having systematized 
prehistoric archeology. The hero of this s¢i- 
ence, Mr. Nillson, is now very aged, and se+ | 
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dom publishes any thing new; but younger 
men ae carried on the labor of their master. 
Among the various publications of this kind 
some are undoubtedly of great worth. We 
have, first, a new volume of the valuable 
“ Antiquarisk Tidskrift for Sverige,” with a 
remarkable article not yet finished, by the 
younger Mr. Hildebrand, about the develop- 
ment of the earlier forms of the fibula (‘‘ Bid- 
rag till Spinnets Historia”). Then a book 
of the same author, ‘The Swedish People 
during the Time of Paganism” (Svenska folket 
under Hedna-Tiden”’), is worthy of perusal, 
because of the new ethnological system which 
the writer tries to establish regarding the old 
inhabitants of the Scandinavian countries. 
Further may be mentioned “The Antiquity 
of Sweden” (“Sveriges Forntid”’), first part, 
with excellent engravings, newly published by 
Mr. Montelius; the continuation of Mr. Stjern- 
stedt’s Numismatic Researches. History is 
somewhat poorly represented. The most con- 
spicuous productions are, the concluding vol- 
ume of Mr. Cronholm’s ‘“ History of Gustavus 
Adolphus,” the forty-first part of Mr. Fryxell’s 
“Tales of Swedish History,” treating of the 
years 1765-70; and two very laborious his- 
torico-statistical treatises, ‘Sweden in 1571.” 

As to modern statistics, a new edition of 
Mr. Fahreeus’s Handbook has left the press 
C Statistisk och Administrativ Handbok for 

verige”). Besides, the public authorities 

since the middle of the last century have 
“published very exact tables concerning the 
growth of population and other statistical 
topics. Such researches even now are en- 
couraged by the Government. 

LONSDALE, Rt. Hon. Sir Wruram Low- 
THER, -F. R. §., Earl of, born July 21, 1787; 
died in London, March 4, 1872. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated M. A., in 1808. In the same year 
he was elected one of the members for Cocker- 
mouth in the Tory interest, and represented 
that and another borough until December, 
1832, when he was elected both for West 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and, having 
selected the latter, he represented that county 
until he was called to the House of Peers in 
his father’s barony of Lowther, September 6, 
1841. He held several inferior posts in the 
administration under Lord Liverpool, was First 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests in the 
Wellington administration of 1828-30, Privy 
Councillor in 1828, Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade in Sir R. Peel’s first administration 
in 183435, Postmaster-General in his second 
administration in 1841~'45, and Lord President 
of the Council in Lord Derby’s first adminis- 
tration in 1852. He succeeded to the earldom 
March 19, 1844. He maintained throughout 
his long public career a strong and consistent 
attachment to the Conservative party, with 
whom he uniformly acted. 

LOUISIANA. The contest between the ad- 
herents of Governor Warmoth aud the follow- 
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ers of Geo. W. Carter for the control of the 
Legislature of Louisiana, which is alluded to 
in the preceding volume of this work, was kept 
up amid intense excitement through the great- 
er part of the month of January, 1872. On the 
third day of the session, Carter descended from 
the Speaker’s chair to defend himself against 
charges of corruption and.extravagance which 
had been brought against him, and to denounce 
the conduct of the Governor. As soon as he 
had resumed his seat, a motion was made, that 
the Speaker’s chair be declared vacant, which 
he decided to be out of order, as a vote of con- 
fidence in him had been adopted the day be- 
fore. Charges of fraud were then brought 
against Mortimer Carr and E. W. Dewees, for- 
merly Speaker of the House, and chairman of 
the Committee on Contingent Expenses re- 
spectively, and, while a motion was pending 
for their investigation, the attempt was re- 
newed, amid great disorder, to unseat the 
Speaker. This failed, and the charges against 
Carr and Dewees were indefinitely postponed. 
On the next day, January 4th, a report of the 
Committee of Elections was adopted, excluding 
from their seats four members, on the ground 
that they did not reside in the parishes which 
they claimed to represent, and contesting 
claimants in the Carter interest were admitted 
in the places of three of them. The seats of 
three other Warmoth men were also declared 
vacant, and immediately filled by adherents of 
the Speaker. Authority was also given to the 
Speaker to keep the metropolitan police about 
the hall, and to appoint as many sergeants-at- 
arms as he might consider necessary to pre- 
serve order. 

Meanwhile the halls of legislation were sur- 
rounded by an excited crowd, kept under con- 
trol by a large force of metropolitan police, 
called into special service by the Governor. 
In the midst of the excitement, it became 
known that Governor Warmoth and several 
of his supporters in the Legislature had been 
arrested by United States officials on a charge 
of interfering with the organization and con- 
duct of the House of Representatives. They 
were taken before the United States marshal 
at the custom-house, and released on $500 bail 
each, to appear when cited, and answer the 
charges. The Governor immediately issued a 
proclamation, calling an ‘ extra session” of the 
Legislature, to meet at once, on the ground that 
a conspiracy had ‘developed itself to over- 
throw the government by unlawful and revo- 
lutionary means.” ‘The Senate assembled the 
same afternoon, but, no quorum being present, 
it adjourned after the reading of the Govern- 
or’s proclamation. Fifty-six members of the 
House also assembled, chose temporary officers, 
and adopted the following resolutions: 

Whereas, At a meeting of the House, at 12 o’clock 
to-day, several of the Representatives of the people 
were unlawfully and unconstitutionally arrested by 
certain parties styling themselves deputy United 
States marshals; and whereas, these outrages were 
committed alone for the purpose of breaking down 
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the constitutional majority in the House in order to 
enable the illegal minority to expel from the House 
certain members of the majority and to effect a revo- 
lution in the House and State government: there- 
fore be it : 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives of the 
State of Louisiana, That we denounce the arrest of the 
members of this body as aforesaid, as an outrage upon 
the representatives of the people, and an insult to 
the dignity of the State, and a conspiracy to over- 
throw the government. Be it further . 

Resolved, That we declare the attempt of a minor- 
ity of the House, assuming to act in the absence of 
the members who had been carried away by force, as 
utterly unconstitutional and revolutionary, null and 
void. Be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to ex- 

unge from his minutes all record of the proceed- 
ings subsequent to the arrest of the members of this 
House. 


The Speaker’s chair was then unanimously 
declared vacant, and O. H. Brewster chosen to 
fill the same, and a permanent organization of 
the House effected. Resolutions were adopted, 
approving of the coursé of the Governor, and 
requesting him “to take all measures neces- 
sary to protect the General Assembly and the 
capitol from violence, and the members from 
intimidation.” After adjournment, an address 
signed by 65 members of the Legislature was 
sent to the Governor, requesting him to take 
measures to prevent the ‘ Oarterites” from 
taking forcible possession of the Assembly halls. 
During that night and the next day the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, in which the meetings of the 
Legislature were held, was guarded by a large 
force of soldiers and police, under the control 
of the Governor. The ‘extra session” was 
continued, and, although there was no quorum 
in the Senate, that body adopted resolutions 
commending the course of the Governor, and 
denouncing the action of the “ Carterites.” It 
was declared that certain members were kept 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Senate, on board 
the revenue cutter Wilderness, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury at Washington was request- 
ed to order that vessel to land them at New 
Orleans. The adherents of Warmoth in the 
House reseated the members formerly expelled 
by the “Oarterites,” and ordered an investiga- 
tion into the arrest of the Governor and others. 
The followers of Carter, finding the Mechanics’ 
Institute guarded against them, assembled in a 
room over the ‘Gem Saloon,” on Royal Street, 
and styled themselves the “legal House of 
Representatives.” A quorum was not pres- 
ent, and sergeants-at-arms were sent out to 
arrest and bring in members. On the 6th of 
January, the rival bodies claiming to be the 
House of Representatives were both in session, 
and great excitement prevailed in the streets, 
hostile collisions being prevented by the police 
and military. The Governor issued a proclama- 
tion, declaring the body assembled at the ‘Gem 
Saloon” “revolutionary, unconstitutional, and 
illegal,” and commanded all good citizens not 
to support or aid it. It further commanded 
that body to desist from the “illegal and un- 
warrantable arrests of citizens and members 
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of the House of Representatives, and its usur 
pations of authority,” and threatened its mem 
bers with arrest as “rioters, and disturbers 
the peace.” <A writ of habeas corpus was als 
obtained from Judge Dibble, of the Eighth Di: 
trict Court, commanding Colonel Carter an 
his sergeant-at-arms to produce in court sey 
eral persons alleged to be deprived of their li 
erties as citizens and members of the Gener; 
Assembly. This order was disregarded, as w: 
also another proclamation of the Governe 
commanding all representatives in the Assen 
bly legally elected to return to their seats ¢ 
the Mechanics’ Institute, and the body at ti 
‘**Gem Saloon” to disperse. a 
On the 7th of January that body was st 

in session, and, in the excitement which pr 
vailed in the streets, Walter Wheyland, a men 
ber of the Warmoth House, was killed. Cart 
and three of his supporters were charged wit 
the killing, but, when Carter subsequently ap 
peared before the First District Court to ai 
swer to the charge, Judge Abell declared th 
action of the Governor in bringing the charg 
against him “a clear case of conspiracy,” ax 
said that evidence clearly showed that Whe} 
land was shot by a policeman. 4 
On the 10th a large force of the metropolita 
police took possession of the ‘“‘Gem Saloon,’ 
and Carter and his adherents transferred the 
sittings to the office of United States Marsh: 
Packard, and afterward to the rooms of th 
Cosmopolitan Club. Attempts at compri 
mise were now made, but without succes 
and on the 16th “ Carter’s House” telegraphe 
to the President of the United States, askin 
that an “inquisition be had into. the revolu 
tionary and illegal action of H. C. Warmoth, 
and into “‘the conduct of Major-General Emor 
commanding the department, in placing Fe 
eral troops at the disposal of the Executive 1 
der the circumstances,” and further, requesti 
that the troops be removed from the city he 
ing the present contest, ‘unless martial Ja 
shall be declared.” Meanwhile the Wildé 
ness had been ordered to New Orleans, al 
the absent Senators made their appearance, b 
refused to take their places unless the armé 
force about the capitol was removed. On tl 
20th Colonel Carter issued a proclamation, 


claring his intention to take forcible possessio 
of the Mechanics’ Institute, and calling on tl 
citizens to aid him. On the 22d he appeare 
at the head of several thousand men with th 
avowed purpose of carrying out his threat, 
was prevented by General Emory, who ha 
orders from Washington to allow no conilie 
between bodies of armed men. ’ 
On the same day, January 22d, a quorum — 
was at last obtained in the Senate, the ab- — 
sentees appearing in a body, and after an @X- 
citing debate it was declared, by a vote of 17 — 
to 16, that the extra session of the Senate ™ 
December, 1871, and the election of Pinchback — 
as President were constitutional and 


Some of the Carterites also returned to thet 
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places in the House at Mechanics’ Institute, 
and on the 24th, a quorum being present, ‘the 
action of the House in extra session, expelling 
Geo. W. Carter from the House of Represent- 
atives, and the election of O. H. Brewster, 
Speaker of the House,” were confirmed and 
ratified. On the next day, most of the mem- 
bers of the House presided over by Carter ap- 
peared and took their places. With a few ex- 
ceptions, they were admitted as members, on 
the understanding that they recognized the 
House there assembled as the only legal House, 
and Mr. Brewster as the Speaker. 

Immediately after these events, a committee, 
appointed by Congress to investigate the pro- 
ceedings of the two factions and the conduct 
of Federal officials, met at New Orleans to 
take testimony. They continued their sessions 
about two weeks and examined upward of 
fifty witnesses, including all the leading actors 
in the stormy scenes of the last few weeks. 
They submitted a report to Congress in the 
latter part of May, which only stated facts 
without recommending any action on the part 
of the national Government. Mr. Scofield, 
the chairman of the committee, and Mr. Mc- 
Crary, gave a circumstantial account of the 
difficulties, stating that the trouble was not 
between the government and officers of Lou- 
isiana on the one side, and the officers of the 
United States on the other, but between friends 
and opponents of the administration of Gov- 
ernor Warmoth. It was mainly a division or 
‘quarrel among the leaders of the Republican 
party, in which many of the Federal officials 
were prominent actors, some upon one side 
and some upon the other. The leaders of the 
Democratic party also participated in it, some- 
times ‘in alliance with one faction and some- 
times with the other, as interest or consider- 
ation of duty seemed to require. The part 
taken by Federal officials in the quarrel, 
whether wise or otherwise, seemed to have 
originated entirely with themselves; there was 
no trace of interference by the Administration 
at Washington. 


Mr. Smith concurred in their report, with. 


additions and qualifications, and said: “It is 
not to be denied that in the new and dis- 
turbed condition of things, some unscrupulous 
men have got into office in Louisiana. The 
men who go South to hold office, and return 
when they lose their office, are not confined 
to any political party. The troubles in that 
State are similar in kind, although in perhaps 
a greater degree, to such as generally follow 
civil wars. The reconstruction of Louisiana 
was of necessity an upheaval of the very foun- 
dations of society. The State has suffered 
sorely in the pangs of transformation, but the 
situation is now being accepted, and confidence 
between the races restored. If this confidence 
be not disturbed, there is no reason to doubt 
that the State will enter upon a new career of 
prosperity and peace.” 

Mr. Spear and Mr. Archer said, that the po- 
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litical rascals and adventurers in Louisiana 
had quarrelled among themselves; and that 
the committee had no power to relieve the 
people of Louisiana. ‘Under a fair and 
honest election they will relieve themselves, 
and if the Federal Administration will intrust 
the business and interests of the Government 
in Louisiana to honest men, who care more to 
perform their official duties and thus serve the 
country, than to manage politics and control 
State Legislatures, United States troops will 
not be needed in New Orleans. With the 
interests of Louisiana directed by intelligence 
and guarded by the love of her own people, 
and with the interests of the national Govern- 
ment there in proper hands, no congressional 
recommendations will be needed to restore to 
her the unnumbered blessings of peace and 
the speedy return of a long-exiled prosperity.” 

The following statements were also made 
by the last-named members of the committee: 


A series of infamous laws had been passed, plac- 
ing imperial powers in the Governor’s hands, which 
he had used with a reckless disregard of the inter- 
ests of the people and with the double purpose of 
enriching himself and his friends, and of perpetuat- 
ing his control of the State. Himself but a recent 
resident of Louisiana, he had gathered around him 
a swarm of adventurers from all sections, destitute 
alike of either personal or ge goat integrity, and 
was fattening himself and them upon the plunder 
wrung from the property and toil of the people. 
Under the law, elections were a farce. The Goy- 
ernor ms ipteai the registrars, and through them 
returned his friends to the Legislature and defeated 
his enemies. In several cases persons held seats in 
the House from parishes in which they had never 
resided and in which they were absolutely unknown. 
In one case a friend of the Governor was elected in a 
private room in a New Orleans hotel, at midnight, 
to represent a parish a hundred miles away. The 
police and other laws, entailing vast expense -upon 
the people, vest monstrous powers in the Governor, 
which he has not failed to use in his own interest. 
The tax in the State is about two per cent., and in 
the city of New Orleans about five per cent. on a fair 
eash valuation. In 1868, the debts and liabilities of 
the State were $14,000,000; and in 1871, three years 
later, they. were $41,000,000. 

No bill that the Governor favors can fail, and none 
that he opposes can pass. He frequently appears on 
the floor of the Senate and House when important 
measures are pending, and stiffens members, to use 
his own words, by his ‘‘ presence, cheerful conversa- 
tion, pleasant manners, and so on.’? He terms under 
oath, his friends in the Legislature, ‘‘my crowd,’’ 
and speaks of them and to them with that contempt 
which a thorough knowledge of their character 
amply justifies. The world has rarely known a legis- 
lative body so rank with ignorance and corruption. 
There is no direct evidence that the Governor ever 
received a bribe for approving or vetoing a bill, and 
he states, with emphasis, that he has never ‘been 
corruptly influenced in his official action.. He has 
been Governor four years, at an annual salary of 
$8,000, and he testifies that he made far more than 
$100,000 the first year, and he is now estimated to 
be worth from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


The session of the Legislature continued un- 
til the 29th of February, without further inter- 
ruption, Mr. Pinchback presiding in the Sen- 
ate, and Mr. Brewster occupying the chair in 
the House. 
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The principal bills of importance which 
were discussed were known as “‘ reform meas- 
ures,” and included new registration and elec- 
tion laws, a repeal of the constabulary, a re- 
organization of the police and militia forces, 
and a thorough revision of the laws providing 
for the collection and disbursement of the 
revenues. On the 5th of February the Goy- 
ernor had recommended these and other 
measures of reform, but they all failed to be 
enacted, owing, it was said by his opponents, 
to the opposition of his friends and his own 
refusal to sign the registration and election 
laws which actually passed both branches of 
the Legislature. 

A bill funding the indebtedness of the State 
was signed some time after the Legislature 
had adjourned. It makes it a duty of the 
Treasurer to ascertain and classify the public 
obligations, and creates a ‘‘fund for the re- 
demption of the floating debt of the State.” 
The old “redemption of the State Debt Fund,” 
and the “ Free-School Fund” are transferred 
to this new fund, and bonds were to be pre- 
pared for which warrants and certificates of 
indebtedness could be exchanged. 

The political affairs of the State continued 
to be fraught with excitement throughout the 
year. A committee of fifty-one citizens of 
New Orleans had been appointed at a public 
meeting on the 1st of December, 1871, for 
the purpose of securing reform in the admin- 
istration of affairs, so far as concerned the 
city. This committee made a report to a 
meeting called for the purpose, and held on 
the 17th of February. They had found that 
the troubles in the municipal government were 
due, in a large measure, to “State interfer- 
ence, and the manipulation of municipal af- 
fairs by the State authorities,” and concluded 
that it was impossible to secure reform for the 
city until it was inaugurated in the State ad- 
ministration. ‘‘ Disheartened,” they say, ‘‘ by 
the unblushing deceit of the executive and 
legislative branches of your State govern- 
ment, and convinced that no relief is possible 
while that government, as now constituted, 
remains in existence,” the committee recom- 
mend ‘the rapid organization of the people 
of this city and allover the State of Louisiana, 
not into secret oath-bound associations, butinto 
one grand party of reform.” For the purpose 
of carrying out this recommendation, the com- 
mittee called a “convention of the people of 
the whole State,” to meet in New Orleans on 
the 23d of April. A provisional State Central 
Committee of the Reform party was appointed 
at the same time. On the 12th of March this 
committee issued an address, postponing the 
proposed convention to June 4th, and calling 
on all the friends of reform, both white and 
colored, to join the new movement. It at- 
tributes the troubles of the State, “ the fright- 
ful spoliation and robbery, of which she was 
the victim, to a lack of sympathy and codper- 
ation between the two great races inhabiting 
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our territory.” It declares that “the treach- 
ery, duplicity, and tyranny of the present 
Governor of Louisiana have been established 
beyond controversy, and are now patent facts — 
before a civilized world.” The address con- 
cludes thus: ima 
The pkg - for a new organization at this time — 
is manifest. The great and sudden changes which © 
have recently taken place in the peculiar institutions © 
of the South, and the manner in which thesechanges __ 
were wrought, left the two great national parties, so 
far as Louisiana was concerned, divided more upon 
issues of feeling and prejudice than of abstract rea- 
son. The consequence was, that the contest waged 
between those parties in reference to our local con- 
cerns had in them more of bitterness than is ordina- 
rily the case. So that now it would be impossible, 
in our opinion, to unite the adherents of these par-_ 
ties under either name. The we are now 
forming—for home purposes—will not, in truth, be 
a third party ; for, unless we read badly the signs of 
the times, it will unite all honest men, and leave as 
the only issue that of virtue against vice. We bes 
lieve, also, that history will bear us out in the as-— 
sertion that, whenever such a conjuncture of affairs” 
has arisen as now exists in Louisiana, a new pa 
has necessarily emerged, through which the people 
have redeemed their State. i 
This committee, therefore, earnestly recommends 
that the people of each parish proceed promptly to 
organize themselves into clubs, and that every effort 
be made to send representative men to the conv 
tion. Your committee would further Teconmaaa 
that the great principle of equality in representation 
be aoe constantly in mind, and that, as nearly as 
possible, the convention be composed in equal pro- 
portions from the two races. , 
The State Central Committee of the Demo- 
cratic party adopted resolutions on the 23d of 
February, calling a State Convention, to be 
held at New Orleans, on the 18th of April, 
and issued an address, in which they also con- 
demn the Governor for ‘‘the corrupt dispensa-— 
tion of his vast patronage, the boldness and — 
frequency of his usurpation of power to strike 
down those in his own party who refused to 
become his personal adherents, his repeated 
acts of political treachery to the colored race, — 
whose votes had elevated him to office.” They 
claimed that their purpose was reform, ar 1 
the rescue of the State administration from 
the corruption into which it had fallen. They 
say: ‘* Ata time when the material interests — 
of the State have been made the object of 
legislative and executive robbery, when every — 
household in the State is afflicted by the ruin 
which has resulted from the desolating legis-— 
lation of the past few years, when the poor 
man and the rich man are alike made the vie- 
tims of legislative and executive spoliation, 
when the absorbing question is that of taxa- 
tion, and the universal cry of the people is 
immediate redemption from local and State 
misgovernment, the duty of patriotic citizen- 
red is to silence the voice of mere party war- 4 & 
are. we 
Before the meeting of the Democratic Con- 3 
vention, a document appeared signed by some” 
500 citizens of the State, headed by Governor 
Warmoth, calling themselves “ Liberal Republi- 
cans,” and urging the people to send delegates 
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to the National Convention at Cincinnati. 
They condemn the Administration of President 
Grant, and accuse it of unwarranted interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Louisiana. 

The Democratic Convention, which assem- 
bled on the 18th of April, continued in session 
three days, and finally adjourned to the 8d_of 
June, without making any nominations. The 
time was taken up chiefly in heated discussions 
on the condition of affairs in the State and 
the proper course to be taken by the party. 
The following address and resolutions were 
adopted : 

The present struggle of the people of Louisiana 
is for their homes and their liberties. 

They are crushed with the weight of taxes; their 
courts are but a mockery of justice, and their Execu- 
tive is a tyrant, who exercises an open and boasted 
control over the Legislature. 

It is time, fellow-citizens, to assert your manhood 
and oe med cleanse the Augean stables—to re- 
establish the rule of law and justice, of economy and 
constitutional liberty. It is time to put the brand 
of infamy nee the brows of those who have dis- 
honored and plundered Louisiana; to expel them 
from their hig Siapie and make them give way to 
honest and capable men—the only fit representatives 
of a free and truly republican people. 

Citizens of Louisiana! The Democrats of the 
State here assembled in convention, after delibera- 
tion in a spirit of harmony and patriotism, have 
come to the conclusion that the Democratic party 
shall confine its action to the selection of proper 
men for the redemption of the State from political 
and financial rnin—from tyranny and oppression. 
Let us, while we do justice to the colored man, do 
equal justice to the white man, and secure to every 
citizen the blessings of liberty and good govern~ 


ment. 

Resolved, That our designation of ‘t Democratic 
party of Louisiana’? is significant of the power o 
the whole body of the people, and is used to express 
our determination to secure to every citizen of this 
State the equal rights guaranteed to him by the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the constitution 
of Louisiana, and the laws made in pursuance there- 
of, and to effect a thorough reform in every depart- 
ment of the government of the State. 

Resolved, That the union and codperation of all 
the honest and patriotic citizens of Louisiana are 
necessary to defeat the abt. Bae party now in 
bed in this State, and to place the destinies of the 

tate, the rights, liberties, interests, and honor of 
the people, in the hands of her noblest sons; and 
that we do most earnestly and respectfully invite 
the good people of the State to support the candi- 
dates who may be presented to them for the great 
and necessary work of reform. 

Resolwed, That the candidates for the offices of the 
State, whenever selected by this convention, must 
be honest and capable men, known by the people, 
and entirely worthy of their support and confidence. 

eesolved, That this convention is of opinion that 
Governor Warmoth is unworthy of the respect and 
confidence of the people, and that any political con- 
nection with him would be dishonorable and injuri- 
ous to the best interest of Louisiana. 


A convention of that portion of the Repub- 
lican party of the State known as the “‘ custom- 
house ring,’ and headed by U.S. Marshal 8. 
B. Packard, was held at New Orleans on the 
80th of April. It was in session two days, 
and chose delegates to the National Conven- 
tion of the party, and candidates for presiden- 
tial electors. A long series of resolutions was 
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adopted, rehearsing the history and achieve- 
ments of the Republican party, and indorsing 
the Administration of President Grant, and 
commending the general policy of the national 
Government. The resolutions relating to the 
affairs of the State were as follows: 


Resolved, 'That it is a matter of congratulation that 
the national Republican party in this State has 
united to expel from the party H. C. Warmoth, the 
corrupt Chief Executive of the State, who has fraud- 
ulently manipulated the election laws, passed for 
ee and proper purposes, to maintain himself and 

is minions in power and in order to enable them to 
pinpcee the State Treasury ; and who has, by revo- 
utionary acts, and by bribery, and by the unscrupu- 
lous use of the power vested in hirn as commander- 
in-chief of the metropolitan police and militia, con- 
trolled the General Assembly, so as to prevent him 
from being impeached for high crimes and misde- 
meanors; and who has refused to permit reform 
measures passed by the last Legislature to become 
laws by withholding his signature therefrom, among 
which acts are those guarding and restricting the 
registration and election laws, so as to prevent elec- 
tion frauds, although the passage of such acts was 
recommended in his messages to the General Assem- 


Readteed, That this convention approves and 
adopts the principles of State reform contained in 
the resolutions passed at the National Republican 
Convention of this State, on the 9th of August, 
1871, and enlarged on by the resolutions adopted by 
the State Central Executive Committee of the party 
on the 7th of November, 1871, and which measures 
were reduced to the form of bills and introduced into 
the Legislature at its last session, but failed to pass on 
account of the opponition of the friends of Governor 
Warmoth, or failed to become laws on account of his 
withholding his signature. 
of those bills: 

A bill to amend the registration law. 

A bill to amend the election law. 

A bill amending the printing law. R 

A bill amending the law in regard to assessing and 
collecting State and parish taxes—reducing the ex- 
penses thereof. 

A bill providing for the general expenses of the 
State, reducing the expenses of the State govern- 
ment to within $800,000; whereas it is now more 
than double this amount. 

A bill repealing the constabulary law. 

This convention, on behalf of the National Re- 
publican Legh of this State, pledges itself that the 
above and all similar State reforms meet with its 
earnest approval, and that this convention recom- 
mend that no candidate for State office shall be 
nominated by our party who is not by his acts and 
antecedents, as well as by his pledges, fully commit- 
ted to all such reforms. 

Resolved, ‘That while steadfastly maintaining the 
integrity of the Republican platform and organiza- 
tion, yet, in the interest of reform and good govern- 
ment, in view of the present exigencies of our State, 
we welcome the codperation of all honest men in 
securing the deliverance of our people from their 

resent distresses ; and to this end, as far as may 
be necessary, we are willing to concede such personal 
our fellow-citizens who 
may differ from us in political convictions, as will 
not conflict with our obligations to our party, and as 
may be needful in compassing the common objects 
sought by the good people of this State. : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this convention, 
the only legal remedy left to prevent the repetition 
of the election frauds, perpetrated under the direc- 
tion and control of Governor Warmoth at the elec- 
tion of 1870, again at the election next November 
(inasmuch as he has refused to sign the amended 
registration and election laws, passed at the last ses- 
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sion of the Legislature), and which we feel confident 
he will repeat in favor of any party with which he 
may act—and we believe it will be the sole object of 
any party combining with him to obtain this service 
from him—will be the extension of the act of Con- 
gress of the 28th of February, 1871, so as to em- 
brace all the parishes in this State; and we earnestly 
recommend Congress to so amend this act as to ena- 
ble the people of this State, as citizens of the United 
States, fully and freely, and without restraint, to ex- 
press their sentiments at the ballot-box. 

On the evening of the second day Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Pinchback visited the conven- 
tion by invitation and made a speech, in which 
he urged a reconciliation of the hostile sec- 
tions of the party. He intimated that there 
was already an estrangement between his own 
adherents and those of Governor Warmoth, 
and said that there were now “three elements 
of the Republican party—the custom-house 
element, the Pinchback element, and Governor 
Warmoth.” Two months ago, he had assured 
them that if they did not keep Warmoth, the 
Democrats would take him; but his custom- 
house friends had ridiculed the idea. It was 
now apparent to all. His opinion of the 
Democrats was then, and is now, that they 
will ‘support the devil to get possession of 
the State.” ‘ 

A meeting of citizens had been held in New 
Orleans in the early part of April, at which 
an association was formed for the resistance 
of excessive taxation. A second meeting was 
held on the 6th of May, at which resolutions 
were adopted, condemning the recklessness and 
extravagannce of the State government, and 
declaring the purpose of the association to be 
‘to resist by legal means the present exorbi- 
tant, illegal, and unconstitutional taxes now 
attempted to be extorted from us as citizens 
of the State and city.” The preamble to the 
resolutions contained the following declara- 
tions: 

The taxes paid are not disbursed in the general 
interests with economy, ora view to their diminu- 
tion, but seem to be considered as a species of plun- 
der, to be managed in the interests of the distribu- 
tors as against the contributors. This being espe- 
Saat the case in the instance of the large sum an- 
nually wasted upon the military body known as the 
metropolitan police, as well as the immense amounts 
thrown away upon persons pretending to hold office 
as park, police, levee, and drainage commissioners, 
assessors, tax-collectors, inspectors, registrars or 
permanent committee-men, with numerous sinecur- 
ists, pluralists, and handy men generally, expensive, 
useless, and dangerous vampires, corrupted and cor- 
rupting. * * * Not only a pretended Legisla- 
ture, very many of whose members were the creat- 
ures of the most corrupt practices of: ballot-box 
stuffing, quadrupled registration, and voting by re- 
peaters, and false counting of votes, have imposed 
upon us their conception of taxes, but reid have 
passed the tax levies and SP propriage bills through 
their body by notorious bribery, thus vitiating, as 
we believe, all powers they might have ever had to 
ge tax-bills, or make money requisitions upon or 

argains binding the people, and earning for them- 
selves the infamous notoriety of being, according to 
the language of the Governor, who ought to know 
them, the most disgraceful Legislature ever assem- 
bled in Louisiana. And further, seeing that such a 
pretended Legislature, on its own motion, and affect- 
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ing to empower and appoint a ‘non-representatiye | 
body calling itself the city administration, has there- _—| 
by, through assessors who have an unlawful private 
interest in exaggerating, put an additional percent- 
age on a pretended assessment, which it is endeay- 
ored to raise to $300,000,000, that will make next year 
confiscations on State account alone to over $7,000,- ; 
000, and by multiplying assessments, as has been 
done beyond ‘all reasonable and former bounds, it 
sought to extort from an impoverished people an an- — 
nual taxation, upon these simulated assessments, of 
nearly 5 per cent. The exact figures being 2% per 
cent. for the city and 2% per cent. for the State, and 
further existing impositions, large as they are, do not 
form our only anxiety. They have for the past few — 
years increased with such unexampled raiding as to 
startle the most stolid and apathetic man, and arouse — 
to positive resistance the most worthy and law-abid- — 
ing citizens, for it is well known that still greater 
burdens are being prepared for us. 3 
Bad goes before, but worse remains behind. We 
are informed by James Graham Auditor, that the 
legislative appropriations for 1872 will demand an 
increase of eight mills on the dollar, in addition to 
the enormous amount now wrung from the tax-pay-_ 
ers of the State, being 2 and 5 per cent. on an assess- 
ment of $250,000,000, reaching the incredible sum — 
of nearly $6,000,000, gone for nothing. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following : a 


Resolved, That in the mean time we will pay no 
more taxes to State or city, being rig tenis in this 
view by the opinion of able counsel, learned in law; _ 
but will, through our association, invoke the protec-— 
tion of the courts of the State and of the Thi od 
States, to test our right of resistance to exorbitant 
and confiscating taxation imposed by a pretended 
Legislature, self-nominated, corruptly bought and 
sold by written contract, and sitting in defiance and 
contravention of the constitution of 1868, which de- 
clares that a representative basis shall be established 
and the representation distributed in accordance 
therewith, as well as our right to resist exorbitant 
taxation imposed by an appointed non-representative © 
body of persons styling themselves the Mayor and — 
administrators of the city of New Orleans. 


The wing of the Republican party headed 
by Pinchback held a convention in the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, in New Orleans, on the 28th — 
of May, for the nominal purpose of appointin, - 
delegates to the National Convention, and 
nominating candidates for State offices. After 
two days spent in discussion, the convention 
adjourned to meet at Baton Rouge on the 19th 
of June, but not until the following resolutions 
had been adopted : j 


Me 
Resolved, That we declare the pe tee party of © 
Louisiana in full sympathy with the National Re- 
publican party; that we indorse the platform of 
principles as laid down by the Chicago Convention, 
Resolved, That we pledge ourselves and our oe Wn - 
to the faithful execution of the constitutional and 
statutory provisions for the public education of all 
the children without distinction. - 
Resolved, That we insist upon the enforcement of — 
the constitutional and ie guarantees of the civil — 
and political rights of all men, without distinction 
of race, color, or previous condition. Pat. 
Resolved, That a long train of evils must necessa- 
rily result from the effort being made by the Demo- 
cratic party to obtain control of our State govern=- 
ment, through dissensions in the Republican party. _—_| 
Among them we may mention the repeal of the civ 
rights law, the establishment of qualified suffrage, | 
the destruction of our common-school system, re= — 
pudiation of the State debt, and subjection of the 
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colored elements to bitter political and commercial 
proscription; and as abundant evidence is to be 
tound in the tone of the press and in speeches that 
the sole object of the Democrats and Reformers is a 

olitical overthrow, and to this end they are subor- 
ainating the presidential and other questions: 
therefore— 

Resolved, That in order to save the State from 
Democratic rule and to perpetuate free government, 
it is highly important that all Republican elements 
in the State should be united upon a ticket to be 
composed of true and tried Republicans, and to se- 
eure this end we recognize and tolerate existing dif- 
ferences of opinion upon material affairs. 

loved, That we condemn the action of the Fed- 

eral officials in this State in attempting, through ar- 
bitrary and illegal exercise of power, to interfere 
with the right of the people to peaceably assemble ; 
to overturn our State government, and through 
combinations with our political enemies to over- 
throw the Republican party. 
Resolved at we recognize in Governor War- 
moth an officer who has combined with an efficient 
discharge of public duties an unimpeachable fidelity 
to the principles and the policy of the party by 
which he was elevated to his high position ; that to 
him the ha tate party largely owes whatever of 
credit may be its due for and the fulfilment of those 
obligations which it assumed toward the people of 
the State in carrying out the principles of justice and 
equality, which are the basis of its organization ; 
that the public owe to him chiefly the preservation 
and maintenance of public order, in spite of perils 
which were surmounted only by the exercise of ex- 
traordinary wisdom, courage, and discretion; that 
with his powerful conspiration the State may hope 
for a deliverance from many evils, the existence of 
which cannot be disputed, and the continuance of 
which would be disgraceful to the Republican party ; 
and that he is our first choice for the office of Gov- 


-ernor at the next election, that we present him as 


our candidate, and urge all other Republican organi- 
zations to indorse and support him. 

Resolved, That in our honored fellow-citizen, 
Lieutenant-Governor Pinchback, we have a valuable 
and manly leader in the Republican party, one who 
can be trusted in the future with its interests as he 
has been in the past, and that we indorse him and 
declare him to be our first choice for Lieutenant- 
Governor, and we present him as our candidate, and 
urge all other Republican organizations to indorse 
and support him. 

Resolved, That all true Republicans are devoutly 
desirous of averting the dangers which beset their 
party, and of reuniting that party for a common 
Bepore : therefore— 

wed, That when this convention adjourn, it 
does so to meet at Baton Rouge on the 19th of June 
next, or at such other time or place as may here- 
after be indicated by the State Central Committee, 
for the eh se of making an effort to assure a union 
of all Republicans. 


Governor Warmoth declined to be the can- 
didate of the party represented in this conven- 
tion, in a letter in which he says: 


It now epee to be the intention of the majority 
of the members of the convention, on its reassem- 
bling at Baton Rouge, to attempt an alliance with 
the custom-house party, which is to meet at that 
place on the same day, for the purpose of reuniting 
with those-whom I consider the most dangerous 
enemies of the country and the State, with the arro- 
gant, dictatorial, and corrupt Administration of Gen- 
eral Grant, and with the party which, under the 
leadership of his followers and agents, would subject 
this State to a continuance of a rule of ignorance, 
venality, and corruption, unparalleled in the history 
of any other community. The success of General 
Grant at the ensuing presidential election would be 
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a calamity such as cannot be contemplated without 
alarm. It would be the perpetuation, perhaps the 
ermanent establishment of personal government in 
its worst form. It would be the commencement of 
imperialism in politics, and the utter and hopeless 
degradation of political morality. It would be the 
continuance of an odious executive and legislative 
tgs which tramples with equal indifference upon 
the rights of persons and communities ; which over- 
turns all the muniments of public liberty, and drags 
thousands of peaceable citizens to the common jail 
on a false pretence of secret conspiracy ; which uses 
the bayonets of its soldiery to overawe a convention 
of the people, and prostitutes the courts of the coun- 
try, and the officers of the law, to the service of an 
audacious attempt to overthrow the government of a 
tate. 

It was in order to avert these evils, and to join in 
the general protest against these infamous acts, as 
well as to save this State from the further depreda- 
tions of the ring of Federal officials who have per- 
sistently used their personal and political power to 
suborn and corrupt the Legislature, that I went to 
Cincinnati and participated in the nomination of 
Greeley and Brown. It is with the view of assisting 
to prevent the triumph in this State of a party whose 
success would fill the Legislature with the repre- 
sentatives of organized ignorance and unblushing ve- 
nality, would cause irreparable injury to our com- 
merce, would irretrievably ruin our credit, and bring 
contempt and scorn upon even the beneficial results 
of Republican policy, and upon the whole scheme of 
Republican reconstruction, that I have resolved to 
devote all my energies to the service of the Liberal 
Republican party, and the allies who may act with it 
in this contest. 


The Democratic Convention reassembled in 
New Orleans on the 3d of June, and the Re- 
form Convention met in the same city on the 
following day. The former remained in session 
six, and the latter five days, There was a deal 
of discussion in both bodies owing to the con- 
flicting views of delegates, and the attempts 
which were made for coéperation. The Demo- 
cratic Convention appointed delegates to the 
national gathering at Baltimore, while the 
reformers declared their purpose to be to con- 
fine themselves wholly to the interests of the 
State. In the former body, there was an inti- 
mation, at first, that certain delegates were in. 
sympathy with Governor Warmoth, but, if this 
was true, they were in a hopeless minority. 
On the first day of the session, the Democrats 
appointed a committee of eleven, to confer 
with “any similar committee that the Reform 
party may see fit to appoint, looking to a union 
with the Democratic party.” These overtures 
were met by the appointment of a smaller com- 
mittee on the part of the Reform Convention. 

Both conventions received a communication 
signed by a sub-committee of the “Liberal 
Republican State Executive Committee of 
Louisiana,” a committee of ‘‘ the German Lib- 
eral Republican Committee of Louisiana,” and 
a committee on behalf of “the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Greeley and Brown mass meet- 
ing held at the St. Charles Theatre,” asking for 
‘an interchange of views in the interest of an 
ultimate coalition of all elements of political 
strength of this State, by the nomination of a 
proper fusion ticket that will restore honesty 
and intelligence in the administration of State 
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affairs, and to return to constitutional govern- 
ment bequeathed to us by its founders in the 
better days of the republic.” The same com- 
mittees afterward submitted the following 
proposition, declaring it as their “ deliberate 
opinion” that it is the only solution of the dif- 
ficulty in the way of an honorable coalition : 


In order to effect a thorough and efficient combi- 
nation of all parties in this State having national and 
State reform for their object, the following arrange- 
ment is proposed by the representatives of the Lib- 
eral Republican party ; ; y 

1. The Democratic and Reform Conventions to 
approve and accept the platform of principles adopted 
at Cincinnati, on May 4, 1872, by the Liberal Repub- 
lican Convention. : 

2. The delegates chosen by the Democratic State 
Convention now in session, to represent Louisiana 
in the National Democratic Convention to be held at 
Baltimore on the 9th of July next, to be instructed 
to vote to accept the platform of the Cincinnati Con- 
vention, and to indorse and ratify the nomination of 
Greeley and Brown. 

8. Inasmuch as it is necessary to adopt a State 
ticket on which Democrats, Reformers, and Liberal 
Republicans can unite, it is agreed that each of the 
three organizations shall name ten persons to con- 
stitute an executive committee, which shall be au- 
thorized to calla Liberal Reform Convention, to meet 
at some future day, to nominate a State, congres- 
sional, and electoral ticket. 

4. It being absolutely necessary that harmony of 
action be assured, in order to accomplish the purposes 


_ of this arrangement, that national reform may be 


forwarded, and State reform guaranteed, it is further 
agreed that the conventions shall respectively adopt 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we accept and pledge ourselves to 
support, in good faith, the State and congressional 
tickets to be nominated by the convention to assem- 
ble in acsordance with the above resolution. 


This proposition was referred to the con- 
ference committees of the two conventions, 
who replied to it by the following joint reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved, That the propositions made by the Lib- 
eral Republican party be rejected : 

1. Because the Reform party, being organized and 
existing for State purposes only, cannot entertain 
questions affecting national polities. 

2. The committee of conference of the Democratic 
party have not been intrusted with powers to pro- 
nounce itself on any subject affecting national polities. 

3. Because the adoption of the proposition would 
involve the virtual abandonment of the Democratic 
and Reform parties, and the convention of both these 
parties, in adopting the report and resolutions of the 
joint committees of conference under which these 
joint committees were created, expressly declared 
that neither party would relinquish its separate or- 
ganization. 


The joint conference committee finally agreed 
upon the following State ticket, which was 
submitted to the conventions on the 7th of 
June: for Governor, George Williamson, of 
Caddo; for Lieutenant-Governor, B. F. Jonas, 
of Orleans; for Secretary of State, Samuel 
McEnery, of Ouachita; for Attorney-General, 
H. N. Ogden, of Orleans; for State Superin- 
tendent of Public Education, R. M. Lusher, of 
Orleans; for State Auditor, Allen Jumel, of 
Iberville. There was no nomination made for 
State Treasurer, as the present incumbent, Mr. 
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A. Dubuclet, was to hold over for two years, 
having been elected for four years in 1870. 
This ticket was adopted by the Reform Con- _ 
vention with only one or two dissenting voices, — 
In the Democratic Convention the following 
minority report was submitted, signed by five 
of the committee appointed by that body: 
We, the undersigned, members of the committee 
of conference, respectfully ask to submit the fol-— 
joing minority report : - 
1. The minority were in favor of ascertaining from 
the convention its wishes in reference to their r 
conference with the Liberal Republican or other or- 
ganizations before going into a nomination for officers, 
2. The minority were in favor of continuing the 
conference with a view of submitting to the commit- 
tee of Liberal Republicans se tea Re Fa pee in 
the hope that codperation could be effected. 3 
3. That the minority were opposed to the com-_ 
mittee procenting a ticket to the convention, and, in 
view of the complications which had arisen, were in 
favor of remitting the nominations to the Conventions 
themselves. “ 


The Democratic Convention refused to accept 
the ticket submitted by a majority of the con- 
ference committee, and, after some discussion, — 
nominated the following instead, which was 
transmitted to the Reform Convention, and by 
it rejected: For Governor, John McEnery, of © 
Ouachita; for Lieutenant-Governor, b. F. Jo-— 
nas, of Orleans; for Attorney-General, H. N. 
Ogden, of Orleans; for Auditor, Allen Jumel, — 
of Iberville; for Superintendent of Education, © 
R. M. Lusher, of Orleans; for Secretary of 
State, Alexander Boardman, of Caddo. 7 

No platform was adopted by either conven-— 
tion. The Reform Convention adjourned, “to — 
meet at a time and place designated by the 
Central Executive Committee.” The Demo- 
cratic Convention authorized its president to — 
appoint ten members of the State Central Com- — 
mittee from the State at large, to be increased 
by one member from each district of the city 
of New Orleans, and one from each parish of 
the State, and empowered the committee thus” 
to be constituted to appoint the electors for 
President and Vice-President of the Uni 
States. ZY 

The conventions of the two wings of the 
Republican party, headed respectively by Pack- 
ard and Pinchback, assembled at Baton Rouge, — 
on the 19th of June. Governor Warmoth was 
present as a proxy for one of the delegatesin 
the Pinchback Convention. All attemptsatco- 
operation between the two conventions ee , 
that led by Packard insisting on a repudiation 
of Warmoth and Greeley, and the other refus- 
ing to join it. After an excited session of five 
days, the Packard Convention completed its 
State ticket as follows: For Governor, William 
Pitt Kellogg; for Lieutenant-Governor, 0.0. 
Antoine; for Secretary of State, O. O. Blan- — 
din; for Auditor, Charles Clinton; for Attor- a 
ney-General, Colonel A. P. Field; for Super- 
indent of Public Instruction, Charles W. Keat- — 
ing. A long series of resolutions was adopted, — 
indorsing the platform and nominations of tho 
National Convention at Philadelphia, approving 
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the resolutions of the State Central Executive 
Committee adopted in November, 1871, and 
lauding the history and achievements of the 
Republican party. The following were also 
among the resolutions: 

Any system of the civil service under which the 
subordinate positions of the Government are consid- 
ered rewards for mere party zeal is fatally demoral- 
izing, and we therefore favor a reform of the system 
by laws which shall abolish the evils of patronage, 
and make honesty, efficiency, and fidelity, the essen- 
tial qualifications for public position, without practi- 
cally creating a life tenure of office. 

The franking privilege ought to be abolished, and 
the way prepared for a speedy reduction in the rate 


stage. 

Rinses the questions which press for attention is 
that which concerns the relations of capital and la- 
bor, and the Republican party recognize the duty of 
‘so shaping the legislation as to secure full shawl os 
and the amplest field for capital, and for labor, the 
creator of capital, the largest opportunities and a just 
share of the mutual profits of these two great servants 
of civilization. 

The Republican party is mindful of its obligations 
to the loyal women of America for their noble devo- 
tion to the cause of freedom. Their admission to 
wider fields of usefulness is received with satisfac- 
tion, and the honest demands of any class of citizens 
for additional rights should be treated with respect- 
ful consideration. 

The Republican party py dane to respect the rights 
reserved by the people to themselves as carefully as 
the powers delegated by them to the State and to the 
Federal Government. It disapproves of the resort 
to unconstitutional laws for the purpose of removing 
eviis by interference with rights not surrendered by 
the people to either the State or national Government, 

It is the duty of the General Government to adopt 

such means as will tend to encourage American com- 
merce and ship-building. 

We recommend the establishment by the General 
Government of a national system of education, and 
ask our Senators and Representatives in Congress to 
use their influence in urging upon said body the 
necessity of establishing such a system as will give 
proper facilities of education to all children through- 
out the length and breadth of our great ee. 

This convention recommends that the next Legis- 
lature appoint a committee to investigate the alleged 
frauds perpetrated against the finances of our State 
for the fast four years, and we pledge the faith of our 
State to pay all just and legitimate claims against the 

_ Same under the constitution. 

We deprecate and denounce, with all the strength 
of our nature, the efforts of certain designing men 
to excite the evil and foul passions of the people in 
Sng one class of our citizens against the other; 
and we do hereby denounce and proclaim against 
any more looking toward “ Africanizing” the State 
on the grounds that the colored vote is largely in the 
majority, believing that the Republican party is the 
party of the whole people, regardless of race or na- 
tionality. 

We pledge the Republican party to use all proper 
means to make eight hours a legal day’s labor in the 
State of Louisiana, on all public works. 

Recognizing the fact now existing in this State, 
that the different ig pe parties heretofore existin 
in opposition to the Republican party are dis hed. 
and the individual members thereof having tueceby 
become political orphans, we tender them a refuge 
from the storms of political adversity, and invite 
them to take a place in the ranks of the national 

Republican party, and assist us in our efforts to re- 
deem our beloved State from its present disgraceful 
and bankrupt condition. 


: The Pinchback Convention, after a stormy 
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session of three days at Baton Rouge, adjourned 

to New Orleans, where it adopted resolu- 

tions recognizing in Lieutenant - Governor 

Pinchback “ preéminent courage, unswerving 

devotion to Republican principles, fidelity to 

the interests of his race, and also to the wel- 

fare of Louisiana,” pointing to him as ‘one 

of the most eminent standard-bearers of Re- 

publicanism in this State, and pledging to him 

our undivided and hearty support in carrying 

to victory the flag of Republican principles in 

the coming contest ;” declaring that “this or- 

ganization is the sole existing one to which. 
Republicans can look with any hope for main- 

taining their due proportion of control in the 

executive, legislative, and judicial depart- 

ments of the government for preserving the - 
equal rights of all the people of the State, for 
continuing and increasing the number of free 
schools for our children, and for delivering our 
people from the reactionary tendencies and 
devices of the Democracy;” pledging to the 
people of the State “tan honest an earnest en- 
deavor to stop extravagances, curtail expendi- 
tures, diminish the taxes, put down venality 
and corruptions, oppose usurpation and tyran- 
ny from whatever source, and encourage har- 
mony and good feelings between all the peo- 
ple of this State, and the obliteration of all the 
animosities and distrusts caused by past con- 
flicts, favoring the election to office of honest 
and capable men, identified with the people 
of this State, and having their homes and in-’ 
terests with us, laying it down as the will of 
this convention, in view of the differences of 
opinion existing among the members upon the 
expediency of declaring at this time its prefer- 
ences on national questions, that we recognize 
the utmost liberty of opinion in the support 
of candidates for the presidency, leaving to 
each delegate full liberty to declare preferences 
with the wishes of his constituents; ” and declar- 
ing “that the convention assembled under the 
auspices of the custom-house, at Baton Rouge, 
have betrayed the Republican party, have an- 
nulled with a high hand the will of the peo- 
ple, expelled their legally-elected delegates, 
and seated men in their places who were not 
elected, and who do not even live in the par- 
ishes they pretend to represent, have used 
bribery, threats, and all kinds of intimidation 
to control the organization of the convention 
against the known will of the delegates, they 
have outraged every principle of parliamentary 
law in their proceedings, they have refused to 
seat in the convention delegates representing 
the three largest and most populous parishes 
in the State unless they would first pledge 
themselves to vote for the candidate selected 
by the custom-house clique. Their delegates 
have been openly bought and sold in the pub- 
lic streets. In consequence of the fraud and 
deception attending the whole history of its 
career, that convention does not truly repre- 
sent the Republicans of this State, and we, 

therefore, declare that we will not be bound by 
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their acts, and will not support their candi- 
dates.” . 

The convention then adjourned till the 9th 
of August without making any nominations. 

The Liberal Republicans of the State met 
in convention at New Orleans, on the 5th of 
August, and continued their sessions for six 
days. On the first day a committee of thirteen 
members was appointed to confer with the 
Executive Committees of the Democratic and 
Reform parties, with a view to agreeing to a 
“fusion” ticket for State offices. Some days 
were spent in consultation, and various propo- 
sitions and counter-propositions were made, 
but the ultimate object was not attained until 
some time after the convention had adjourned. 
As a result of the negotiations between the 
several State Central Executive Committees, a 
meeting of conference committees, consisting of 
seven members from each of those bodies, was 
held on the 27th of August. The final result of 
their deliberations was a compromise based 
upon the acceptance of the following “ fusion ” 
ticket: For Governor, John McEnery; for 
Lieutenant-Governor, D. B. Penn; for Attor- 
ney-General, H. N. Ogden; for Auditor, James 
Graham; for Secretary of State, Samuel Arm- 
stead; for Superintendent of Public Education, 
Robert M. Lusher. 

This is the same ticket, with one or two 
modifications, already accepted by the Demo- 
crats and Reformers, the latter having given 
up their separate ticket. The principal con- 
cession to the Liberals was the acceptance of 
an electoral ticket in favor of Greeley and 
Brown. The State Central Committees of the 
Democrats and Reformers had already agreed 
to the following platform : 

The Democratic and Reform parties of the State 
of Louisiana announce to the people of the State the 
following platform of principles: 

1. We recognize the right of, and will use every 
endeavor to secure and maintain, every citizen of the 
State in the enjoyment of all his civil and political 
pereges laid down in the Constitution of the United 

tates, and the laws made in pursuance thereof. 

2. We will insist upon the most strict and rigid 
examination into the origin and character of the pub- 
lic debt, and, while we are willing to pay the last 
dollar of indebtedness contracted for the legitimate 
purposes of government, within the scope of right- 
ful authority, we will advocate the rejection of all 
that has been contracted fraudulently, and, knowing 
a reduction of the present excessive taxation to be 
essential to the restoration of public prosperity; 
to that end— 

3. We will insist upon the abolition of unnecessa 
offices, reduction of salaries and perquisites in all 
offices, and the inauguration of a most rigid econo- 
my in all departments of government. 

4, We will seek to restore the municipal govern- 
ments and the powers of police to the municipalities, 
cities, and parishes to which they of right pelane 
maintaining to the uttermost the principles of loca 
self-government. 

5. The abolition of the extraordinary powers now 
vested in the Executive, the repeal of all obnoxious 
acts, such as the registration, the election, the print- 
ing, the constabulary, militia, and metropolitan po- 
lice laws, and the enactment of wise, just, and eco- 
nomic laws in their stead. 

6. With a view of guarding against the corruptions 
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and enormities in the State and city governments — 
during the past four years, we will favor and urge 
the immediate passage of the most stringent and ge- 
vere penal laws against the offering or receiving a 
bribe, on the part of legislators, or any other State, 
city, or parochial official : ‘ae 
7. We will advocate an amendment to the consti- 
tution which will exclude from any judicial position 
men unlearned in the law. 
8. We will favor the enactment of a special statute, 
imposing the severest penalties upon the speculati on, 
directly or indirectly, in State, city, or parochial se- 
curities, by the Executive, i ; 
? 


icial or other officers 
as the Btate, city, or parish, during their term of 
office, ° suk 


“Fusion” candidates for Congress were also 
agreed upon for each of the five districts, as 
well as one for the State at large. — a 

The Pinchback Convention, which met on 
the 9th of August, was very much divided, part 
of the delegates being in favor of accepting 
overtures which were made by the Liberal Re- 
publicans, for codperation with them, but a 
majority resisted this course. The result was 
the withdrawal of a number of delegates, who 
adopted resolutions indorsing Greeley and 
Brown, and the Liberal platform and nomina- 
tions, and formed an executive committee 
auxiliary to the Liberal committee. The regu- 
lar convention continued in session four days. 
A committee was appointed to confer with the 
State Central Committee, presided over by 
Marshal Packard, in the hope of securing a 
union of the two wings of the Republican 
party. This was not accomplished, but 
State Committee was authorized to continue 
the negotiations, and make such changes in the 
ticket as might be necessary to secure the de- 
sired abject. The nominations made by the 
convention were as follows: Governor, P. B. 
8. Pinchback, colored; Lieutenant-Govern 
A. B. Harris; Secretary of State, George B. 
Loud; Auditor, W. Jasper Blackburn; Attor- 
ney-General, A. P. Field; Superintendent of 
Education, W. G. Brown, colored. . Congress- 
men, both for the State at large and for the 
districts, were also nominated. Resolution 
were adopted indorsing the platform and can- 
didates of the National Republican Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, and making the following 
declarations: 

That we pledge our party to the reduction of taxa- 
tion, and we insist upon an economical administra- 
tion of the government; we condemn indiserim ) 
appropriations to individual enterprises, and we 
upon the Legislature the curtailment of its expenses. 

That we will advocate a policy, and will invoke 
the aid of the national Congress, that will secure to 
the South its full quota of assistance to the improve= 
ment of our harbors and rivers. We believe that we 
are entitled to an appropriation to assist in opening 
the mouth of the iinatestpa, and in constructing 
our levees. a 

That we believe that the congressional measures 
of reconstruction have proved a complete success In 
our State. We indorse those measures, and all laws, 
of Congress enacted in the interests of order and 
civil liberty. We believe that, if honestly and freely 
executed, these statutes will conduce to the prosper —s 
ity of the South, and to the strengthening of repub- 
lican institutions. . \ ha 

That we especially indorse those planks in the Re- ¥ 
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ublican platform which pied e our party to the 
faithful payment of our public debt. 

That we advocate the reduction of national taxa- 
tion and a redistribution of the imposts in such a 
manner as to impose the least possible burden upon 


the people. 

That we pledge ourselves and our party to the 
faithful execution of the constitutional and statutory 
provisions for the public education of all the children 
of the State without distinction. 

That we insist upon the enforcement of the consti- 
tutional and legal guarantees of the civil and politi- 
cal rights of all men, without distinction of race or 
previous condition. ) 


The fusion with the Packard or custom- 
house party was finally effected by the State 
Central Committees, the following ticket being 
agreed upon: For Governor, Wm. P. Kellogg 
‘custom-house); Lieutenant-Governor, OC. OC, 
Antoine, colored (custom-house); Secretary 
of State, P. G. Deslonde, colored (Pinchback) ; 
Auditor, Charles Clinton (custom - house); 
Attorney-General, A. P. Field (custom-house) ; 
Superintendent of Education, —. —. Brown, 
colored (Pinchback); Congressman at large, 
P. B. S. Pinchback, colored. 

_ This left but two State tickets in the field, 
the fusion ticket of the Democrats, Reformers, 
and Liberals, headed by McEnery, and the 
ticket of the united Republicans, headed by 
Kellogg. The election, both for presidential 


| electors and State officers, occurred on the 4th 


of November, the day previous to the presi- 
dential election in the other States of the 
Union. The election passed off quietly, but a 
dispute arose at once with regard to the re- 
sult. According to the election law in force 
up to this time, the Board of Returning Offi- 
cers consisted of the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Secretary of State, and two other 
members chosen by these three. The members 
chosen were John Lynch and T. ©. Anderson, 
and the Board had the power to fill vacancies 
in its own number. The law required this 
Board to canvass the returns within ten days 
after the election, and to publish the result. 
George E. Bovee, the Secretary of State, had 
been suspended from office, and F. J. Herron 
was acting in his stead, and on the 18th of 
November the Governor removed Herron, on 
a charge of defalcation, and appointed Jack 
Wharton. At the meeting of the Returning 
Board, on the same day, it was decided that 
Pinchback, having been a candidate for office 
at the late election, could not act, and he with- 
drew, and F, W. Hatch was appointed in his 
place. Mr. Anderson, who was present at the 
meeting, was pronounced ineligible, on the 
same ground, and his place was filled by the 
appointment of Durant Daponte. These changes 
were made by the votes of Warmoth and 
Wharton, as a majority of the members of the 
Board so far as constituted, and the Board, 
when completed by this process, consisted of 
Warmoth, Wharton, Hatch, Daponte, and 
Lynch. Mr. Lynch refused to act with this 
Board, and he and Mr. Herron, who claimed 
that Governor Warmoth could not legally re- 
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move him from the office of Secretary of State, 
chose James Longstreet and Jacob Hawkins 
to act with them, thus constituting another 
Board, consisting of Warmoth, as Governor, 
ex officio, Herron, Lynch, Longstreet, and 
Hawkins. Subsequently, George E. Bovee, 
the suspended Secretary of State, took the 
place of Herron, being reinstated in office by 
the Supreme Court of the State, on the 4th of 
December. __ ; 

It was alleged, by the opponents of War- 
moth, that he had, by the appointment of 
Supervisors of Registration, secured the rejec- 
tion of the names of many legal voters, and 
that, in many parishes, the election was null 
and void, and that his purpose was now to 
count in and return the McEnery State officers 
as elected, although that headed by Kellogg 
was in reality legally chosen. It was also 
claimed that the Returning Board with which 
the Governor proposed to act was not legally 
constituted. William P. Kellogg immediately 
brought suit in the United States Circuit Court, 
before Judge E. H. Durell, for an injunction 
restraining the Warmoth Board from canvass- 
ing the returns, except in the presence of John 
Lynch, Jacob Hawkins, James Longstreet, and 
Francis J. Herron, and from submitting them 
at all to Jack Wharton, Frank H. Hatch, and 
Durant Daponte. A temporary injunction was 
granted, on the 16th of November, and the 
defendants, consisting of Warmoth, McEnery, 
the returning officers in their interest, and the 
New Orleans Republican Printing Company, 
were cited to appear before the court on the 
19th, to show why injunctions should not be 
granted, pendente lite, until the points at issue 
should be determined. The Printing Company 
was included to prevent the printing of any 
returns, by the Warmoth Board, in the offi- 
cial organ. 

The trial of this case began on the 25th of 
November, and, in the mean time, Governor 
Warmoth called an extra session of the Legis- 
lature to meet on the 9th of December, and 
promulgated the new election law, which was 
passed at the last session of the Legislature, 
but hitherto not approved. The provision of 
this law as to the Board of Returning Officers 
was as follows: 

Srction 2. De it further enacted, etc., That five 
persons, to be elected by the Senate, from all politi- 
cal parties, shall be the returning officers for all elec- 
tions in the State, a majority of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum, and have power to make the returns 
of all elections. In case of any vacancy by death, 
resignation, or otherwise, by either of the Board, 
then the vacancy shall be filled by the residue of the 
Board of Returning Officers. 


It was claimed that the promulgation of this: 
law abolished all returning boards acting un- 
der the old law, and left it to the Senate at 
the coming session of the Legislature to choose 
officers to receive and canvass the votes cast 
at the late election. 

The case of Kellogg against Warmoth and’ 
others, was argued at length before Judge 
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Darell, who gave his decision on the 6th of 
December. In his complaint, Kellogg de- 
clared that the Governor had appointed su- 
pervisors of registration who would aid him in 
a scheme for defeating his (Kellogg’s) election, 
and that 10,000 negroes were refused registra- 
tion on “various frivolous and unlawful pre- 
tences;” that he conspired with the super- 
visors to cause a false count of the votes cast, 
and that a large number of votes were not 
counted; that the Returning Board with 
which the Governor proposed to act was not 
legally constituted, but that the other was the 
only lawful authority to canvass the returns; 
that it was the purpose of Warmoth and his 
returning officers to mutilate and change the 
certificates of returns, and finally destroy 


them, in order to keep them out of the hands. 


of the lawful Returning Board; that McEnery 
was cognizant of these schemes, and ready to 
assist in them; and that Warmoth’s purpose 
was to overthrow and destroy Republican 
government in the State of Louisiana. The 
defendants denied these allegations, and fur- 
ther claimed that Kellogg, being a Senator of 
the United States, was not eligible to the office 
of Governor, and therefore had no interest in 
the result of the election. They also denied 
that the court had any jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter. In his final decision Judge Durell held, 
first of all, that the court had jurisdiction 
under the enforcement acts, and sustained his 
position by elaborate argument; secondly, he 
undertook to show that the enforcement acts 
themselves were constitutional ; and, finally, he 
maintained the legality of the Returning Board 
composed of John Lynch, James Longstreet, 
Jacob Hawkins, and George E. Bovee. He 
held that Herron, the acting Secretary of 
State, could not be removed from office as a 
defaulter, without judicial inquiry, and that he 
and Lynch, being a majority of the members 
of the.Board at the time, had power to com- 
plete it by filling the vacancies. The new 
election law, he said, did not change the case, 
a3 the returning officers under the old law 
must continue to perform their duties until 
their successors were inducted into office. 
The closing paragraphs of his opinion are as 
follows: 


The court keeps within the acts of Congress and 
the fifteenth amendment. It does not pretend in 
any way to make a Governor of the State, or in any 
degree to interfere with the voice of the people, ex- 
' pressed through the ballot-box. What it does is, to 
aid in making known the voice of the people in 
accordance with sections 8 and 28 of the act of 
Congress, and with section 15 of the amendment 
thereto, and in its action is only a clearly-needed 
adjunct of the legal Returning Board. Many propo- 
sitions were discussed during the argument, which it 
is not necessary for me to now pass upon. It is 
enough that I find the statute constitutional, that the 
_ court has jurisdiction, and that the Board of Return- 
ing Officers, composed of H. C. Warmoth and 
Messrs. Hawkins, Lynch, Longstreet, and Herron, 
are the legal Board, and as such entitled to the pro- 
tection of this court. 

As to tlie question of the ineligibility of the com- 
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plainant in the bill to the office of Governor, this 
question cannot arise under the bill, and could only — 
come before this court in a direct action at law t 
test the title to the office. It is not, therefore, ne 
cessary or proper for me to decide it now; but, wer 
it otherwise, I would say that the reason of the thin 
seems to favor his eligibility, the object of the pr 
vision of the constitution being to prevent a ma 
serving two masters, and having a divided alleg 
ance. And the fact that contemporaneously wit 
the adoption of the constitution, which first con 
tained this provision, the then Territorial Governe 
was by the then Constitutional Convention ma 
Governor of the State provisionally, and at the enst 
ing election made by the people the first Govern 
of the State, would seem to indicate that the meat 
ing no the inhibition was understood to be as Labov 
stated, 


He then made an order restraining Wa 
moth, until further order of the court, fro 
canvassing the returns, except in the presence 
of John Lynch, James Longstreet, Jacob Haw 
kins, and George E. Bovee, and from submittin 
them to any other persons; enjoining hin 
from altering, suppressing, mutilating, destro; 
ing, or searching any certificate, statement, 0 
proof, of the returns; and ordering him to de 
sist from hindering the legal returning officer: 
from complete access to all such papers. Th 
other members of the Warmoth Returnin 
Board were also enjoined from having any thin; 
to do with canvassing the returns. i 

Meanwhile Warmoth, apparently assumi 
that the new election law had abolished th 
old Returning Board, had appointed a new on 
nominally to fill vacancies, and on the 4th o 
December issued the following proclamation 


Stare or Lourstana, Executive Department, } 
New Orteans, December 4, 1872. J 
Whereas, P. 8. Wiltz, Gabricl de Feriet, Thoms 
Isabel, J. A. Taylor, and J. E. Austin, retu nin 
officers appointed by the Governor to fill vacanei 
existing, in accordance with the constitution am 
laws of the State of Louisiana, have made declar 
tion of the result of an election held November : 
1872, and have declared certain persons elected t 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the Stat 
of Louisiana, as will appear from the returns her 
bat attached and made a part of this proclamatior 
and— > 
Whereas, Such returns are compiled from the off 
cial returns of commissioners of election and supe 
visors of registration, on file in this office, and are i 
fact and in form accurate and correct, and made 
accordance with law : Lad a 
Now, therefore, I, Henry Clay Warmoth, Go 
ernor of the State of Louisiana, do issue this m 
proclamation, making known the result of said elee 
tion aforesaid, and command all officers and persons 
within the State of Louisiana to take notice of and 
respect the same. a 
Given under my hand and the seal of the State this” 
fourth day of December, a. p. 1872, and of the in=— 
dependence of the United States the ninety-seventh. — 
H. C. WARMOTH. ~ 
By the Governor: ae 
Y. A. Woopwarp, Assistant Secretary of State. 


Then follows a complete list of persons al- | 
leged to have been elected Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in the Legislature. » 

On the next day Judge Durell issued an or- 
der in the suit then pending before him, which, 
after characterizing the action of the Govern- 
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or as a “violation of the restraining order 
herein,” was as follows: 


Now, therefore, in order to prevent the further 
obstruction of the proceeding in this cause, and fur- 
ther, to prevent a violation of the orders of this 
court, and the imminent danger of disturbing the 
public peace, it is hereby ordered that the marshal 
of the United States for the District of Louisiana 
shall forthwith take possession of the buildin 
known as the ‘* Mechanics’ Institute’’ and occupie 
as a State-house for the assembling of the Legisla- 
ture therein, in the city of New Orleans, and hold 
the same subject to the further order of this court, 
and, meanwhile, to prevent all unlawful assemblages 
therein under the guise or pretext of authority 
claimed by virtue of pretended canvass, and returns 
made by said pretended returning officers in con- 
tempt and ficistion of said restraining order, But 
the marshal is directed to allow the ingress and 
egress to and from the public offices in said building 
eeons entitled to the same. 

(Signed) C. H. DURELL, Judge. 

New Orzeans, La., December 5, 1872. 


In pursuance of this order, Marshal Pack- 
ard, obtaining from General Emory two com- 
panies of United States troops, took possession 
of the Mechanics’ Instifute. On the 7th of 
December, on the application of C. C. Antoine, 
who claimed to have been elected Lieutenant- 
Governor, Judge Durell granted an order re- 
straining Governor Warmoth from interfering 
with the organization of the Legislature, from 
doing any thing to hinder those returned by 
the Lynch Returning Board from convening, or 
to aid or abet any person not so returned in 
attempting to take part in the organization of 
either House of the Legislature. A.S. Badger, 
Chief of the Metropolitan Police, was also en- 
joined from interfering with the organization 
of the Legislature, except to preserve order, 
and from preventing any person from having 
access to the two Houses who had a certificate 
of election signed by George E. Bovee. Writs 
of injunction were also issued against several 
= returned as members elect by the 

armoth Returning Board, restraining them 
from attempting to take any part in the or- 
ganization or proceedings of the Legislature ; 
against Chas. H. Merritt, Secretary of the old 
Senate, and William Vigers, Clerk of the old 
House, restraining them from placing the 
names of these persons on the rolls; against 
Geo. E. Bovee, restraining him from receiving 
any returns except from the Lynch Returning 
Board; against Jack Wharton and Samuel 
Armstead, restraining them from receiving or 
having any thing to do with the returns; and 
against both of the Warmoth boards of return- 
ing officers, restraining them from attempting 
to canvass any of the returns. 

According to the returns as canvassed and 
published by the Lynch Board, the Grant and 
Wilson electors received a majority in the State 
of 14,624 votes; Wm. P. Kellogg as Governor, 
a majority of 18,861; and all the other Repub- 
lican candidates for the State offices were 
elected. According to the same authority, 28 
Republicans and 8 Fusionists were elected to 
the State Senate, and 77 Republicans and 32 
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Fusionists to the House of Representatives. 
The Board counted the ballots attached to the 
affidavits of thousands of colored men who 
claimed to have been wrongfully prevented 
from voting. According to the returns as can- 
vassed by the Warmoth Board, the Greeley 
and Brown electors received a majority of 
6,492 votes; John McEnery as Governor, a 
majority of about 7,000; and all the Fusionist 
State officers and a majority of the members 
of both branches of the Legislature, in the 
same interest, were elected. The Warmoth 
Board had obtained from Judge W. A. Elmore, 
who claimed to have been elected to the bench 
of the Eighth District Court of the State, and 
had been forcibly installed thereon, to the ex- 
clusion of the former incumbent, Judge Dibble, 
an order restraining the Lynch Board from 
canvassing the returns; but this had been dis- 
regarded, and Judge Elmore had been cited for 
contempt by Durell, for refusing to send the 
record of the case up to his court. Neglecting 
to obey the summons, he was committed to 
prison. 

A meeting of persons claiming to have been 
elected to the General Assembly, on the 
ground of receiving certificates from the War- 
moth Returning Board, was held at Lyceum 
Hall, in New Orleans, on the 7th of December, 
which drew up a memorial to the President of 
the United States, claiming that the action of 
Judge Durell was unwarranted by law, and 
asking that the national forces be removed 
from the capitol. Marshal Packard also re- 
ported the state of things at New Orleans to 
the Government at Washington; but the Fed- 
eral authorities declined to interfere in the 
matter. 

The members of the Legislature, whose elec- 
tion was certified by the Lynch or “ custom- 
house ” returning officers, met in the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute, on Monday, December 9th. The 
Senate was organized with Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Pinchback in the chair, who declared 
that Governor Warmoth had offered him $50,- 
000 and the appointment of any number of 
officers, if he would agree to certain proposed 
arrangements. The House was organized by 
the election of Chas. W. Lowell, Postmaster of 
New Orleans, as Speaker. There were present 
20 Republicans and 8 Democrats in the Sen- 
ate, and 50 Republicans and 14 Democrats in 
the House. The Democrats entered protests 
against the organization of the two Houses. 
Resolutions were adopted on the first day, im- 
peaching Governor Warmoth “for high crimes 
and misdemeanors in office, committed against 
the constitution and laws of the State of Lou- 
isiana,” and suspending him from office, pend- 
ing his trial. Lieutenant-Governor Pinchback 
assumed the office of Governor, though forbid- 
den so to do by Judge Elmore, of the Eighth 
District Court, on the application of Warmoth. 
He received a dispatch from U. 8. Attorney- 
General Geo. H. Williams, assuring him that 
he was recognized by the President as the 
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‘lawful Executive of Louisiana,” and that the 
State would be protected from disorder and 
violence. This recognition was accorded not- 
withstanding a request from Mr. Odger, Attor- 
ney-General of the State, and Mr. McEnery, 
who claimed to be Governor-elect, that judg- 
ment be suspended until the matter could be 
fully presented, and the claims of both sides 
set forth. Mr. Odger had already applied to 
the Supreme Court of the United States for a 
writ of prohibition restraining Judge Durell 
from proceeding further in the case of Kellogg 
azainst Warmoth. This was refused, after 
elaborate argument, on the ground that the 
court had no jurisdiction in the matter, unless 
it should be brought up on an appeal. 

On the 11th of December the ‘“ Fusion” 
Legislature met at the City Hall of New Or- 
leans, which was declared by a proclamation 
of the Governor to be the State-Honse, and or- 
ganized by electing General Hugh J. Campbell 
for President of the Senate, and H. W. Mon- 
cure Speaker of the House. Governor War- 
moth submitted a message, in which he claimed 
that the election in November was honestly 
and fairly held, and condemned the action of 
the United States Circuit Court and the pro- 
ceedings which had been carried on under its 
protection. He also issued the following proc- 
lamation to the citizens of the State: 


Srate or Lovristana, ExEcuTIvE DEPARTMENT, t 
New Orzeans, December 11, 1872. 


Whereas, A revolutionary assemblage, pretending 
to be the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, 
composed mainly of candidates defeated at the 
election, but who have been proclaimed elected by 

ersons wholly unauthorized to act, which peste 
harp deliberately and wickedly falsified the facts of 
the election, and have pretended to return the said 
defeated candidates, without having possession of 
any legal returns or other documentary evidence 
thus setting at defiance the will of the majority of 
the people ; and— 

Whereas, The said fraudulent and pretended Gen- 
eral Assembly has attempted to impose upon the 
public by passing pretended resolutions of impeach- 
ment, in pursuance of which a person falsely assum- 
ing to be Lieutenant-Governor, by virtue of a term 
of office of Senator, which had expired, has, under 
the protection of certion unauthorized persons, 
broken into the Executive office, and declared him- 
self to be the acting Governor of the State, and:per- 
sists in such claim, in spite of an injunction issued 
by a competent court; and— 

Whereas, The said revolutionary and fraudulent 
organization has proceeded to declare the results of 
the late election by proclaiming the election of can- 
didates for Governor and other State officers, who 
were really defeated by many thousand votes ; and— 

Whereas, The truly elected members of the General 
Assembly, being excluded from the capitol by an 
armed force, temporarily placed at the Manassa of 
the conspirators against the peace and dignity of the 
Stateghave met and organized at the City Hall of 
the city of New Orleans, and are now prepared to 
enter upon the discharge of their legislative duties : 

Now, therefore, I, Henry Glay Warmoth, Governor 
of the State of Louisiana, do issue this my proclama- 
tion, warning and cautioning all good citizens against 
in any manner recognizing the said revolutionary 
and fraudulent assemblage, pretending to be the 
General Assembly of the State, and now in session 
at the building known as the Mechanics’ Institute, 
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recently used as a State-House, or the person who — 
claims to act as Governor, by virtue of the fraudulen 
and pretended resolutions of impeachment adopted 
by the said revolutionary assemblage, and I do here 
by command all State officers, tax-collectors, she iffs 
and others, to disregard the pretended official act 
of the said revolutionary assemblage, and of the pe 
son who falsely and fraudulently claims to act 4 
Governor of the State; to refuse them all coun 
nance or recognition ; but to recognize and deal onl 
with the legal officers now in authority, until sue 
time as their successors shall be regularly installe 
in accordance with law, and agreeably to the leg: 
returns of the recent election ; and I do hereby : 
clare that such officers will be protected in the di 
charge of their duties by all the authority of whie 
the State government is possessed ; and that all tl 
force of the State will be used for the purpose of ¢ 
feating the machinations of the conspirators w: 
have temporarily occupied the State capitol, of en- 
forcing the laws of the State, of enforcing the wri 
of the judiciary, and of maintaining the peace ai 
dignity of the State. "4 
Given under my hand and the seal of the Stat 
this eleventh day of December, 1872, and of the in 
dependence of the United States the ninety-seventl 
H. C. WARMOTH, Governor of Louisiana. 
By the Governor : by 
Y. A. Woopwarp, Acting Secretary of State. — 
The ‘ Fusion ” Legislature adjourned on th 
18th until the regular time of meeting in Ja 
uary, but that assembled in Mechanics’ Ir 
stitute remained in session until the end of th 
year. The returns made by the Lynch Boat 
were counted, and W. P. Kellogg proclaime 
Governor, and ©. OC. Antoine Lieutenant-Gor 
ernor for four years, commencing on tl 
second Monday of January, 1878. The Boar 
of Managers of the House presented their ar 
ticles of impeachment against the Governor 
embodying the following charges: a 
1. The unconstitutional and unlawful ejec 
ment of George E. Bovee from the office o: 
Secretary of State. y 
2. The appointing, in April, 1870, for Ta 
Collector of the Parish of Tangipahoa, of Joh 
Evans, who had been rejected from the sam 
office by the Senate. tf 
3. The commissioning of Ogden as Attorney 
General, Harper as Sheriff, and Elmore : 
Judge of the Eighth District Court, when 2 
legal returns had been made by the legal r 
turning officers; and conspiring with them 
forcibly and illegally put out of office Ji 
Dibble of the Eighth District Court; also com 
missioning other judges and officers when D 
legal returns had been made by the legal re 
turning officers. ar 
4, The offering of a bribe of $50,000 and the 
dispensation of patronage to Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor Pinchback if he would organize 
Senate to suit the purpose of the acc 
and procuring fraudulent registration at tl 
last election in different parts of the State. 
5. Offering to R. H. Catlin, State Super- 
visor of Election in the Parish of St. Charles, . 
a bribe, in the form of an appointment as 
State Tax Collector, if he would ‘make a fraué 
ulent return of the election in said parish. _ 
6. Exercising the function of Governor alter 
he was notified that he was impeached, m | 
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‘dereliction of respect to the General Assem- 
bly, and putting the peace of the State in 
jeopardy. 

The Governor did not appear to answer, and 
the trial was postponed. ‘here was consider- 
able legislation, including the abolition of the 
Seventh and Eighth District Courts, but there 
is some doubt as to whether the laws passed 
will hereafter be held valid. 

An armed collision was threatened in the 
streets of New Orleans, growing out of the 
conflict of authority between Pinchback and 
Warmoth. Pinchback removed General Hugh 
J. Campbell from the command of the State 
militia, and appointed General James Long- 
street in his place, but the militia refused to 
obey the latter, as they did not recognize the 
authority of the government headed by Pinch- 

back. They were then ordered to surrender 
their arms and retire to the barracks, and on 
their refusal the Metropolitan Police were 
ordered to compel them to do so. The militia 
ut themselves on the defensive, and an armed 
conflict was threatened, but the officers of the 
militia finally consented to surrender to one 
of the commissioned officers of the United 
States forces. : ‘ 
_ Meantime the appeal for interference by 
the Federal Government was renewed. On 
1¢ 10th of December a public mass meet- 
ing was held in New Orleans, at which the 
affairs of the State were discussed by several 
prominent citizens, including Governor War- 
moth, and a memorial was drawn up to be 
presented to the President and Congress, con- 
taining a statement of the facts as viewed. by 
Warmoth and his adherents. The memorial 
closed as follows: ‘The General Assembly, 
ape by the injunction of the United 


tates Court, and by the threatened interposi- 
tion of the United States soldiery, from dis- 
charging their legislative duties, can do noth- 
ing—not even effect an organization. That 
the Congress of the United States will sanc- 
tion this outrage upon law and justice, and 
upon the dearest rights of the people of this 
State, cannot be imagined, and a decent re- 
spect for the Chief Magistrate of the nation 
requires us to believe that, when the facts and 
the testimony in the case are laid before him, 
he will not tolerate the perversion of Federal 
authority, and the abuse of military power, by 
means of which the conspirators have thus far 
succeeded in carrying out their designs,” 

The following series of resolutions was 
adopted at the same meeting: 

Whereas, A body of unscrupulous adventurers have 
forcibly usurped the government of the State of 
Louisiana, under guise of unwarranted and unpre- 
cedented judicial orders, unheard of before in courts 
of law or equity, emanating from a corrupt and par- 
tisan judge, and haye proceeded to organize a pre- 
tended Legislature, who hold their positions by vir- 
tue of gross falsifications as fraudulent results of an 
election by an infamous board of illegal canvassers, 
who have acted without any returns of the same, 
and have substituted therefor, as the basis of their 
action, rumors and other unauthenticated proofs, 
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rejecting at their will and eaprice the true and cor- 
rect results of the election held on November 4, 
1872, thus nullifying and stifling the voice of the 
people of this State, expressed in a fair and free elec- 
tion; and whereas this revolutionary and usurpin 
body, protected by the armed forces of the Unite 
States, have proceeded, with indecent haste, to im- 
een the Governor of the State, and have placed in 

is stead an ex-Senator, whose oftice as Senator and 
presiding officer of the State Senate expired with and 
was filled at the late election: | 

Be it resolved by the people of New Orleans, in mass 
meeting assembled; That the constitutional rights and 
liberties of this people are in imminent danger’ of 
passing away forever, and all protection to life, lib- 
erty, and property, has ceased to exist in our midst. 

Resolved, That we denounce and hold up to the 
civilized world this unparalleled outrage against the 
rights of American freemen, and proclaim that we 
will not recognize said pretended government in ex- 
ercising any civil functions, executive or legislative ; 
and that we recommend to our duly-elected repre- 
sentatives not to recognize or sanction, by their 
presence or participation therein, any authority of 
said body of usurpers ; and in this course we pledge 
to them our sanction, countenance, and support. 

Fesolved, That, in order to exhaust all peaceful 
remedies for redress, the president of this meeting 
shall appoint a committee of one hundred well- 
known citizens, representing the interests of the 
State, who shall prepare an address to the President 
and the Congress ot the United States, setting forth 
our manifold grievances, together with the requisite 
proof thereof, with which they shall proceed to the 
city of Washington, and lay before the national 
authorities, and ask that the Federal Government 
shall remove from the State Capitol the Federal 
troops, in order that the duly elected representatives 
of the people may have free access thereto, to as- 
semble, organize, and exercise their legitimate 
duties ; or, in the event of the unwillingness of the 
authorities so to do, that they be requested to estab- 
lish a military government in our midst, deeming 
the latter as infinitely F eraithene to the present ir- 
responsible, illegal, an id Bek which is sup- 
plemented and sustained by the bayonet. 

John McEnery, who claimed to have been 
elected Governor, at cnce telegraphed to the 
President, asking him to delay the recognition 
of either Legislature, until the Committee of 
One Hundred, appointed in pursuance of 
these resolutions, should reach Washington 
and present the whole matter to the Govern- 
ment. He received the following reply : 

Wasnineton, D. C., December 18th. 
To Hon, John McEnery, New Orleans, La. : 

Your visit with a hundred citizens will be unavail- 
ing so far as the President is concerned. 

His decision. is made, and will not be changed, 
and the sooner it is acquiesced in the sconer good 
order and peace will be restored. 

GEO. H. WILLIAMS, Attorney-General. 

Forty-five members of the committee pyo- 
ceeded to Washington nevertheless, and on 
the 19th of December had an interview with 
the President. The latter expressed his un- 
willingness to interfere in the matter, but said 


that the Supreme Court could designate one 


of its members to go to Louisiana to take 
charge of the Circuit Court, and pass upon the 
questions before it, and Congress could in- 
vestigate the affairs of the State. Application 
was then made to the Supreme Court to as- 
sign Justice Bradley to the Circuit Court in 
New Orleans. The court held that it had no 
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power to send Mr. Bradley, but that it was 
competent for him to go if he chose to do so. 
He refused to go unless ordered by the Presi- 
dent, and the latter declined to interfere in 
the matter. The committee then issued an 
address to the people of the United States, 
dated December 23d, in which the proceed- 
ings at New Orleans since the election were 
recapitulated, and an appeal made for a fair 
hearing and an equitable judgment on the con- 
duct of the parties to the contest. The ad- 
dress closed as follows: 


We submit to the people of the United States that 
such proceedings reach a point at which the whole 
theory of popular government is reversed and over- 
thrown. rhe means by which such results have 
been reached are enough to startle the public mind, 
but the results themselves are not less appalling, 
Aside from the general offices of the State, we find 
the Legislature of the State delivered over into the 
hands of men who were not elected, and who are 
utterly unfit for positions of such responsibility in 
that body as originally composed. At its organiza- 
tion it comprised sixty-eight persons of color, most 
of them totally uneducated, with a very small mi- 
nority of whites. Since that time they have ex- 

elled members whose seats were uncontested. They 
Fora unseated members returned elected by their own 
Board and seated their defeated opponents, on the 
simple ground that the former had not appeared to 
claim their seats. The result is, that, originally bad 
as the Legislature was, it makes itself worse day by 
day, and the prospect is, that soon the conservative 
element of the State will have no representation 
whatever. To those who flatter themselves with 
the hope that Mr. Kellogg would not willingly abet 
any scheme of outrageous misgovernment, if is now 
apparent that, even supposing this to be true, the 
power of restraining has passed entirely beyond his 
contro], and that, should he attempt to thwart the 
schemes of this Legislature, his own impeachment 
would be a probable event of the future. In con- 
clusion, we would state that we have attempted to 
perform the duties of our mission in the purest 
non-partisan spirit; that we have not sought to fur- 
nish capital to any political party, or to excite popu- 
lar clamor in the interests of any faction; we have 
laid our case before the President and his Attorney- 
General, and we willingly testify that we have been 
courteously received and patiently listened to. While 
they have refused the specific measures of relief for 
which we applied, they have given reasons for such 
refusal, in no manner implying their indisposition 
to see justice done. They have referred us to Con- 
gress, and we feel assured that we shall have the im- 
mediate sanction of the President, so far as we in- 
vite an impartial investigation of the facts of our 
ease, and that we shall have his coéperation in any 
measures of relief which Congress may adopt after 
just investigation. The people of Louisiana, ignor- 
ing party, and conscious of an honorable effort to 
place in otfice men of tried probity, seek justice, not 
generosity. They ask for a calm, impartial examina- 
tion of the recent extraordinary events within their 
borders, in order that the truth may be known, and 
that there may be a speedy correction of the dan- 
tag evils now threatening the very life of their 

ate. 


' Thus the matter stood at the end of the 
year. Henry OC. Warmoth still claimed to be 
Governor, as his term did not end until the 
second Tuesday of January, and he denied 
the legality of the Legislature which had sus- 
pended him. Pinchback claimed to be Gov- 
ernor by virtue of his position as President of 
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the Senate when Warmoth..was impeached. | 
The Legislature, made up of persons returned — 
as elected by the Board of Returning Officers, — 
known as the Lynch or Custom-House Board, 
was in session, passing acts which were sig | 
by Pinchback as Governor. The Legislature, 
made up of persons returned as elected by the 
Warmoth Board, had adjourned the 
session, but proposed to meet in regular ses. 
sion in January. Kellogg and McEnery both 
claimed to have been elected Governor for the 
new term. Various suits were pending in th 
State courts and the Federal Circuit Court, 
and the issues of the contest were to come up 
in Congress early in 1878, on the appearance 
of contesting claimants for seats in each branch, 
These matters and the further progress and 
final settlement of these difficulties belong te 
the record for 1878. It may be mentione¢ 
here that the electoral vote of Louisiana was 
thrown out entirely when the count was made, 
in joint convention of the two Houses of. Con- 
gress, and that a majority of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections recom- 
mended in February (1873) that anew election __ 
be ordered in the State. 
It is impossible to obtain any -accm 
statement regarding the material conditi 
of the State, or of any of its institutions 
the year 1872. Amid the political exe 
ment of the time, there is so much co 
sion in the public offices and records, 
no regular reports are made. The debt, 
which the State is actually or continge 
liable, was stated in January as $41,733,752 
although there is a law limiting it to $ 
000,000. The rate of taxation for the y 
based on the assessments of 1871, was as fol- 
lows: a 
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State Tax, or General Fund.—Four mills on each dol- 
lar, ‘‘for the support of the government of the 
State, of paying the public debt, and of promoting 
the public interest thereof.”.... 2.2.2.2... ..cssee ene 

Tax, or Special School Fund.—Two mills 
each dollar, for 
schools of the Sta 

Interest Taw.—Six and one-half mills on each dollar, — 
to provide for the payment of the interest to be- 
come due in 1872 upon all State bonds, except the __ 
interest on levee bonds..............-.++-5 20 oan 

Levee Tax.—One and one-half mill on each cole . 
meet the maturity of the coupons of interest to fall 
due in 1872, for the benefit of the levee bonds...... 14 

cial Levee Tax.—Two and one-half mills on the 
dollar, for the payment of the interest and part of — 
the principal of the bonds issued under an act of * oe 


1870, known as the “ snecial levee tax ee: 
Levee Construction Tax Fund.—Two mills on the dol- 
lar, as compensation to the Louisiana Levee Com- re 
POD’. i ois en cas one ans cokes oignade bomen oe ae 
Levee Repair Tax Fund.—Two mills onthedollar,for f 
the benefit of the Louisiana Levee Company......-. 2 


The whole forming an aggregate of twenty and one- 
half (203g) mills on each dollar... .....2..++e+ee+++- 4 


The total debt of the city of New Orleans, — 
on the 30th of June, was $20,768,658.21. The — 
rate of taxation was $2.624 on the $100 aoe 
sessed valuation, and the estimates for 1873 
place it at $3.034 on the $100. Pa 

Of the total population (526,392) ten years — 
of age and over, as reported by the census of 
1870, there were engaged in all occupations — 
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256,452, of whom 198,168 were males, and 
58,284 females. There were engaged in agri- 
culture 141,467, of whom 114,530 were males, 
and 26,937 females; in professional and per- 
sonal services, 65,847, including 36,883 males, 
and 28,464 females; in trade and transporta- 
tion, 23,831, including 23,496 males and 3835 fe- 
males; and in manufactures and mechanical 
and mining industries, 25,807, including 23,259 
males, and 2,548 females. 

The state contained 2,045,640 acres of im- 
roved land, 4,003,170 of woodland, and 977,- 
)07 of other unimproved land. The cash value 

of farms was $68,215,421; of farming imple- 
ments and machinery, $7,159,333; total amount 
of wages paid during the year, including value 
of board, $11,042,789; total (estimated) value 
of all farm productions, including betterments 
and additions to stock, $52,006,622; orchard- 
products, $142,129; produce of market-gar- 
dens, $176,969; forest-products, $92,596; value 
of home manufactures; $64,416; of animals 
_ slaughtered, or sold for slaughter, $817,831; 
of all live-stock, $15,929,188. There were 
59,738 horses, 61,338 mules and asses, 102,076 
milch-cows, 32,596 working-oxen, 200,589 oth- 
er cattle, 118, 602 sheep, and 338,326 swine. 
The chief productions were, 1,157 bushels of 
spring, and 8,749 of winter, wheat, 984 of rye, 
7,596,628 of Indian-corn, 17,782 of oats, 1,226 
of barley, 260 of buckwheat, 15,541 pounds of 
tobacco, 15,854,012 of rice, 140,428 of wool, 

350,832 bales of cotton, 26,888 bushels of peas 
__ and beans, 67,695 of Irish, and 1,023,706 of 
_ sweet, potatoes; 578 gallons of wine, 322,405 

pounds of butter, 11,747 pounds of cheese, 
833,938 gallons of milk sold, 8,776 tons of hay, 
80,706 hogsheads of cane-sugar, 4,585,150 gal- 
lons of cane-molasses, 37,646 pounds of honey, 
and 2,363 of wax. 
. The total number of manufacturing estab- 
- lishments was 2,557, using 887 steam-engines 
of 24,924 horse-power, and 23 water-wheels 
of 142 horse-power, and employing 30,071 
hands, of whom 23,637 were males above six- 
teen, 4,210 females above fifteen, and 2,224 
youth. The total amount of capital invested 
was $18,313,974; wages paid during the year, 
$4,593,470; value of materials consumed, $12,- 
412,023; of products, $24,161,905. 

The whole number of newspapers and peri- 
odicals wis 92, having an aggregate circulation 
of 84,165, and issuing annually 13,755,690 cop- 
ies. There were 7 daily, with a circulation of 
34,395; 1 tri-weekly, circulation 800; 8 semi- 
weekly, circulation 8,500; 75 weekly, circula- 
tion 39,970; 1 monthly, circulation 500. 

There were 2,332 libraries, having 847,406 
volumes. Of these, 1,852, with 584,140 vol- 
umes, were private, and 480, with 263,266 vol- 
umes, were other than private, including 26 
circulating libraries, with 20,400 volumes. 

The total number of religious organizations 
was 638, having 599 edifices, with 213,955 sit- 
tings, and propery valued at $4,048,525. The 
leading denominations were: 
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DENOMINATIONS, Crganizations, Littings. 
PSRUIEAB EY foeia vla.bis's cinco eee the 227 56,140 
Congregational............. 9 4,650 
PABOODRI o555 ia 8 sev valeur vs 26 17,100 
SPOOR go iig wile s.0's teed ee sists 5 2,200 
MONAT 5 5 oo 4 0s'c a) e's ps2 08 be 3 1,650 
EOCOOIBE: 6 aid-s 'aldla seb ciaie's 213 52,900 
Presbyterian... 0.0.5 ee008 87 14,100 
Roman Catholic............ 103 62,525 


The condition of pauperism and crime is 
shown in the following statistics: 


OEE POO FIO ois cick obec anes vedccesive 590 
Costorannmal eupport.ii.2sideciieewdecescensrees $53,300 
Total number receiving support, June 1, 1870.... 507 
NEU Ira ce eit eu cea s peGiea bin can tiga ds ces pe mantis tes 409 

Meee rr cack es eb deme h shoe sucess 0s Ext 279 
SE) ye Ue FS RY OB orc en epee 130 
POMC T ckgad ven ewe aie tim aeeee sf Bees ences e ashes 98 
Number of persons convicted during the year.... 9 
Total number of persons in prison, June 1, 1870. 845 
IRSELW Os Sales Park 5 «ae SA AM MG alba Ma's’ gio o.a 0's. boo, aa 818 
WE Gcpictenascae clas CeNaT Gree tC ERE ics 5 cas ova 460 
OOP, ra kan. as TERME C CaN e eee SES ok wase 858 
BOPGIDT 2. Site's este aeremee aes ies oie tavete cee Jes 27 


LUTHERANS. The Lutherans in the Uni- 
ted States had, in 1872, fifty-one synods. Ten 
of these are independent, the others are con- 
nected with one of four great organizations, 
called the ‘‘General Council,” the ‘“Synodal 
Conference,” the ‘‘General Synod,” and the 
‘General Synod of the South.” The table on 
page 487 exhibits the names of the particular 
synods (arranged according to their age), the 
organization to which they belong, with the 
number of ministers, congregations, and com- 
municants. 

The ‘General Council” has 9 particular 
synods, 454 ministers, 880 congregations, and — 
135,602 communicants. 

The “ Synodal Conference ” has 6 particular 
synods, 824 ministers, 1,348 congregations, and 
187,973 communicants. 

The ‘General Synod” has 21 particular 
synods, 680 ministers, 1,183 congregations, and 
103,362 communicants. 

The ‘Southern General Synod” has 5 par- 
ticular synods, 94 ministers, 163 congregations, 
and 12,295 communicants. 

Ten synods, with 232 ministers, 541 con- 
gregations, and 46,423 communicants, were 
not in connection with any general organ- ° 
ization. ” 

The Lutherans have theological seminaries- 
at Gettysburg, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Colum- 
bus, St. Sebald, Salem (Va.), Chicago (2), 
Paxton (Il.), Buffalo, Minneapolis, Hartwick 
(N. Y.), and Selinsgrove (Pa.), There are col- 
leges at Allentown, Fort Wayne, Gettysburg, 
Decorah, (Iowa), Watertown (Wis.), Galena 
(Ill.), Columbus (O.), New York, Carver 
(Minn.), Paxton, Marshall (Wis.), Salem (Va.), 
Walhalla (S. C.), Mount Pleasant (N. C.), Buf- 
falo, Greenville (Pa.), Springfield (Ill.), Spring- 
field (O.), Carthage (Ill.), Chicago. There are 
Normal Schools at Addison (I!l.), New York, 
and Toledo, 

There are published 16 German periodicals, 
8 English, 5 Swedish, and 5 Norwegian. 
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488 
To which Organization th Co’ Communi- 
PARTICULAR SYNODS. Po *Y | Ministers. |e a 
1. Synod of Pennsylvania and adjacent States (125 years old) General Council.......,.. o.| 162 827 63,548 — 
2. Lutheran Ministerium of New York and adjacent States.| _“ Shp acters ae alain ss 70 %4 19,104 
8. Synod of North Garoling. 13. i.sccedadacssesesseae-scs 20s Independent................ 18 35 3,660 
4, General Synod of Ohio and other States................- Synodal Conference......... 150 255 28,991 
&. Synod.of Marylapdy <<. i321 gar cenwnareee tata: oes ins- +s General Synod.............. 66 94. 12,882 
6. Synod of TenNesSOC.2.. 20... es ideaencecceeccsecsssccsss Independent..,.............. 16 70 6,232 — 
%. Synod of South Carolina...........cec esse sceesceeseeeees Southern General Synod....| 32 45 4,620 — 
8. Synod of West Pennsylvania................2--ceeeeeeree General Synod.............. 48 108 14,000 
9. Synod Of Vaitoini can vans tesa eoeasieey cess sis oa apse be Southern General Synod.... 24 57 50 
1). Hartwick Synod (in Dew POLK) ccc. cess se wee cess pain sie General Synod.........-.... 31 33 4,266 — 
11, Hast-Ohio ByhGdicstnear ces ie se ste les tienes sae secs ee ad mW Ree aleie eee’ $300 6 48 82 6,100 
12. Frankean Synod (in New York)............--seeeeseeees *i sditertaenects 19 83 3,402 
13. Alleghany Synod (in Pennsylvania)..............2-+..005 4 aay a eanes ats wettes s 46 108 8,400 — 
14, East Pennsylvania Synod..................seeseeeeeeeees a Pe Pe fe gh ES BB 89 10,629 
15. Synod of South West Virginia................2seeeeeeees Southern General Synod.... 20 37 2,500 
1G=? PIthe DOTS BYNOG san ine nck it nen s sense ssceece ccesabynee bang General Council............. 62 109 10,928 — 
17. Miami Synod Gn “ONIO) ooo oo a. cee se cote coed dnebnbhiee coun General Synod.............. 24 38 8,230 
18) Buffalo Synod (Grabawss):. (00:66: 0. esccdnecessee sen Wistasinems Independent........:.....c088 il 14 1,200 
19. Baffalo Synod (Von Robr's) « «0.0... <s2 ese eweneinwe side o's SS pene his e hela eietels 8 10 1,800 
20. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other States............... Synodal Conference.........|  4%5 598 WILT © 
21. Wittenberg Synod (in Ohio)..........-....eeeeeeeee sae. |GOMOPAL PYNOGins ys ascmon dss 41 60 4,700 
22. Olive-Branch Synod (in Indiana)...............--....-.- vi ies tae Ase #. ne a 13 22 1,377 
POSING SOL Wy IBCOLIS IL cigte. a’ xiniee 005s y'sie'ascie Vieni pa Wlete Fide bia buie's Synodal Conference......... 62 130 23,099 
24; Synodof North Dlinois. .... <0. sewn cigewe case eee yeases General Synod.............. 88 59 2,900 
BD. GTO OL TORRE 5:0 5am s oe oo 0 s's 0 e'teeubleiv parey whee EMeRe «us General Council............ 23 24 2,730 
26. Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church ‘ 7 
OP MAIMCTICA Sots ced at cls-o's 60 a's caieets bia le mere mEne aes 6 2 lea Conference......... 80 265 48,000 
27. Synod of Central Pennsylvania..............ceeeeeesecee enera] Synod.............. 31 85 6,484 — 
28. Synod of Iowa (German)...........ccccceeecereseccecerss Independent................ 102 160 12,200 
29: Synod-of Iowa (English)... .. 0: ose crincesacsrtaccevieveses |General Synod............+. 19 31 1,208 
30. 8eno0d of North Indiana ...), icc cesssapeloene chaae eet anes ig Mea teaeeken seen 35 90 4,200 
31. tare SyNO..... 00... esaceredecvnrntsecrseiimerges Southern General Synod.... 9 12 875 
82. English Districts Synod of Ohio..................500.00- |General Council............. 30 "0 6,920 
33;" Synod: of South Miinois. 1.3.3 seine aap a pews cate neds General Synod,............. 20 BY) 1,560 — 
84, Augustana Synod (Swedish)..............0..ceceecesceee |General Council............. 72 162 22,500 
Sd. Michiosn Syn is «. v. = oa ums 0's oleae aelsalrae eae vines “2 MOP EPS Fase diate oh 20 28 8,550 
26. Synod of Minnesota. ..:;;'.< ois sax cdte ache ovaaes Cpeaiaate Synodal Conference......... 25 63 5,402 — 
B2. CANadalSPNoOdie 2 .c'c-e keane Lavh are peer ummanh Saeek bw cstaay |General Conncil............. 15 44 4,272 © 
88, Holston Od (Lennessee), <i x. anisies separ aanke ane ne Independent................. 9 25 2,550 
80. Synod Of: GBOPGIN «io os-an< lice bb de <ceds aw eamapa eines’ sie Southern General Synod... 9 12 1,050 
40. Synod of Illinois and other States..........5.....eseeees Synodal Conference......... 32 37 4,408 
43. Contral Iitnols Synod's.: 3.533. ccow bans Kenna set ya ene General Synod..... Jb 0 YS 29 37 2,800 
42. Evangelical Lutheran Synod of New York and New 4 
FOTROY soo. BG cn eda oh coaa's ded vaeenbanen ao Seeeeess BRS Md Met's apiaes Suite putes 83 41 5,341 
48, ‘Busquehianns Synod ion | cease ce vss es eke ep hte aee mn mae te 29 52 5,000 | 
44, Pittsburg Synod... 25.02.5552 6. -sncessasav asessaslesbess #5 SW ALS A eat ok 21 49 3,603 
45. Concordia Synod of Virginia..............ccceceeeceeees Independent... . 00.60.50. 4 23 1111 
46. Scandinavian Synod (Hielson’s)...........cscccesscceceee ON nits © Ac giaeie cee ai 17 58 8,500 
AE JISBUBAS SV DOUY « «.0'x)couran ani ot sie aiecianeie ae een er ewes General Synod.............. 26 30 800 
48. Norwegian-Danish Conference..............ccceeeceeeces Independent................ 86 111 9,500 
49. Norwegian-Danish Augustana Synod................00-- tes OAR SEE ROS il 85 5,000 
DOs Nebraska Synod) oc ses cs ccwcasiae a veiew chs du vindores s\c el General Synod.............- 6 12 480 
Erk PLIERS VITO (case ¥ v ninco iste a a6 9 Sdn Siete a Soe alee ee elece cea General Council............. 10 42 2,000 
DUSNOWN vedacs vedswiniaess's mem tae esia eeu sediansaees SAGES ee Rt ree ae 27 ere 
LOL Sy Lsienes sme enka wehsn oe aed cen Rh GEE Re Mean ¢ 40 2,809 | 4,115 485,085. 


The sixth annual session of the General 
Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
was held in Akron, O., commencing Novem- 
ber 7th. The Treasurer reported a balance of 
funds amounting to $2,090.65. This officer was 
instructed to endeavor to procure the necessary 
legislation to make the corporate title of the 
General Council as given in its charter conform 
with its title in the constitution. Reports 
were received from the synods, stating their 
proceedings upon the form of a constitution for 
congregations. No report expressed the defi- 
nite acceptance of the constitution by the 
synod : in some, modifications were suggested ; 
by others, it appeared that the subject was 
under consideration. The New York Minis- 
terium prepared a constitution of its own. A 
* new committee was appointed, to which the 
form of constitution already framed, with 
those constitutions already sent in, and others 
that might be received, were to be referred. 
The committee were also instructed to prepare 


another constitution, of which copies in Eng- 
lish and German were to be distributed for 
examination. In this constitution the parts 
which are essential are to be distinguished 
from those parts which may be changed with 
the various circumstances of the ease. The 
following declaration of doctrine was adopted, 
and ordered to be embodied in the constitu-— 
tion : ‘ts 
Of the Congregation.—This congregation receives — 
and sikeres to the canonical books of the Old anit 4 
New Testaments as the revealed Word of God and 
the only rule of faith and life, and the Confessions — 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, especially the 
Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Small Catechism, — 
as a correct and faithful exhibition of the Divine ~ 
Word, to which rule and confessions all instructions — 
in the church, the school, and the family, shall be — 
conformed, and by which all questions of doctrine 
shall be decided, and all books of worship and in- 
struction used in congregations shall accord with 
the same. : 
Of the Pastor.—-Every pastor of this congregation 
must, at his ordination or installation, be obligated 


om . 
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to the Confessions of the Evangelican Lutheran 
Church, namely ; the Apostles’, the Nicene, and Ath- 
anasian Creeds, the Augsburg Confession, the Apol- 
ogy, the Smaleald Articles, the Catechisms of Lu- 
ee and Form of Concord, and solemnly promise to 
perform the duties of his office in contormity with 
the same, as a pure and correct presentation of the 
doctrine of Holy Scripture. 
The committee charged with the preparation 
— of an edition of Luther’s “‘ Smaller Catechism ” 
reported progress, but stated that their work 
was not completed. They were directed to go 
on, and also to prepare an edition of Luther’s 
Pearman. Catechism,” with the proof para- 
o, graphs given in full, adding to it Luther’s 
“Questions and Answers to those who Pro- 
pose to receive the Lord’s Supper,” and to 
- submit it to the next convention. 
_ The Immigrant Mission at Castle Garden, N. 
_ Y., was represented as in excellent condition. 
‘The council declined to engage, in its capacity 
as the General Council, in the establishment 
or administration of the proposed emigranten- 
haus in New York, or to assume any responsi- 
_ bility as regards its finances, economy, or man- 
_ agement, but recommended the object of that 
institution to the sympathy and support of the 
people. It advised the Board of Managers of 
va the institution to secure the reversion of its 
property, in case it should cease to fulfil its ob- 
ject or to exist, to the General Council; and 
_ requested it to give to the General Council’s 
_ Committee of Home Missions the power of con- 
firming the appointment of missionaries in the 
institution. 
_~ Some questions were asked by the Synod of 
Towa concerning the interpretation of the rules 
- of the General Council respecting the ex- 
change of pulpits and the admission of mem- 
bers of other churches to the communion ; to 
which the General Council returned the fol- 
_ lowing answer: 
1. The rule is: Lutheran pulpits are for Lutheran 
“ministers only; Lutheran altars for Lutheran com- 
municants only. 
2. The exceptions to the rule belong to the sphere 
of privilege, not of right. 
38. The determination of the exceptions is to be 
made in consonance with these principles, by the 
conscientious judgment of pastors, as the cases arise. 


A constitution was adopted for a theological 
seminary at Chicago, and a Board of Directors 
and one professor were cliosen. Four acres 
of ground in Chicago have been given to the 
General Council as a site for this institution. 

A report on home missions was presented, 

and fully discussed; and a resolution was 
adopted, urging the district synods to pay in 
promptly to the Executive Committee one-fifth 
of their contributions to the home-mission 
cause, according to a rule previously agreed 
- upon. 

The receipts for foreign missions, exclusive 
of the outstanding balance from the previous 
year, and of moneys paid for the support of 
schools, were $4,047.11; the expenses, to the 
close of 1872, would be about $2,800. The 
mission among the Teloogoos, in India, was 
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represented as in a prosperous condition. The 
schools had been actively in operation, and had 
increased in number. Forty-four inquirers had 
been baptized, and at the preceding Christmas 
seventy-four persons had partaken of the 
Lord’s Supper. The Executive Committee was 
authorized to increase the salaries of the mis- 
sionaries to $1,000 a year, and to send addi- 
tional laborers to India. © 

The Home Missionary and Church Extension 
Society had received $9,190.06, for rebuilding 
the Church of Mercy in Chicago. This society 
was commended to the churches. 

The General Synod of the South met at 
Charleston, 8. O., May 9th. The Synods of 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Georgia, and Mississippi, were represented by 
fifteen clerical and eight lay delegates. The 
last-named synod (Mississippi) came with an 
application for admission, which was granted. 
The removal of the theological seminary from 
Columbia, S. C., to Salem, Va., was deter- 
mined upon. The district synods were advised 
to address themselves more energetically to 
the work of missions within their boundaries, 
and to coéperate fully with the General Syn- 
od’s committee on home missions. The fol- 
lowing declaration was passed unahimously : 


To remove all misapprehension of the motives 
and animus of this body, we hereby again, as ona 
former occasion, disavow any sectional, political, or 
ecclesiastical animosity in maintaining our existence 
as a separate and distinctive general organization of 
our Evangelical Lutheran Church, being moved 
thereto solely by the firm belief that the glory of 
God and the prosperity of our Church can be best 
subserved thereby. e furthermore declare our 
unanimous conviction that the same pressing wants 
which prompted its original formation, and the same 
considerations which rendered its reorganization 
proper and necessary in 1866, still exist, and most 
LOR ATENE'Y. demand its continuance. 

t was designed as a bond of union between the 
synods and congregations, which should be em- 
braced in its organization. As such, it binds us to- 
gether to-day more firmly than at any former period 
of our history. Peace and harmony have character- 
ized our present convention, and will be hence dif- 
fused throughout our bounds. 

It was designed to nurture and secure unity in 
“¢ the one true faith.”” To promote this end, it has 
patos itself unequivocally upon the Ccumenical 

reeds and the Augsburg Confession ‘‘in its native 
and original sense.’’ As a consequence, the entire 
Church within its limits has become more fully iden- 
tified in sympathy and opinion with the doctrines 
of the Reformation by Luther and his coworkers. 

It was designed to promote uniformity of worship. 
For this purpose it compiled and published a Book 
of Worship, which has been introduced among our 
congregations generally, and is daily growing in fa- 
vor with the majority of our people, and is used by a 
steadily-increasing number. And we are persuaded 
that this book has accomplished an amount of good 
which no one can fully estimate. 

It was designed also to secure cocperation in the 
general enterprises of the Church. We, therefore, 
have kept prominently in view the work of home 
missions, and the permanent establishment of a 
theological seminary. And though we have not yet 
sueceeded in accomplishing our purposes in these 
particulars, and may have adopted some plans 
therefor whioh proved to be impracticable, we do 
not find'in that fact any reason for abandoning the 
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effort; but, learning from experience, are thereby 
rather stimulated to devise more efficient methods, 
and to put forth increasing and more concerted en- 
deavors to consummate these worthy aims. And we 
feel constrained to thank God for the prospects of 
success. We have never felt more encouraged, and 
with God’s blessing we shall succeed. 

The Rey. V. F. Bolton was present as a vis- 
iting delegate from the General Synod North. 
A motion to receive him as such was laid on 
the table. He was then received as an advisory 
member, simply in his personal capacity as a 
Lutheran minister. 

The conclusion of the Franco-German War 
left the Lutheran Church in France in a pre- 
carious Condition. The cession of Alsace-Lor- 
raine to Germany not only deprived it of 
three-fourths of its members, but also took 
away its central administration, and its facul- 
ty of theology, both of which were located 
at Strasbourg. A number of the members 
doubted the practicability of their continu- 
ance as an independent denomination, and the 
desire was expressed, at Montbéliard, to merge 
the Lutheran in the Reformed Church. In 


‘order to avert the danger of such a fate, and 


to promote the interests of the Church gener- 
ally, a synod was called, with the consent of 
the Government, and met in Paris, on the 
13th of July. The Inspection of Paris was 
represented by fifteen delegates, that of Mont- 
béliard by eighteen. The meetings continued 
during eight days. 
the plan of organization of the Church was 
effected, with provision for the administrative 
independence of the two inspections (hereafter 
to be designated as synods), and for a general 
synod, to be composed of delegates from the 
two district synods. The principal provisions 
of the new organic law are as follows: 

As the basis of the organization is the church 


council, which in each congregation must be com- 
posed of at least eight lay members. Above the 


’ ehurch council is the consistory, which extends its 


jurisdiction over several congregations, and is com- 


M 


MACLEOD, Rev. Norman, D. D., an emi- 
nent Scotch, clergyman, editor, and author, 
born at Campbelton, June 8, 1812; died at Glas- 
gow, June 16, 1872. He was the son of the 
Rey. Dr. Norman Macleod, an honored min- 
ister of the Kirk of Scotland, and was educated 
at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and in Germany. 
While in the University of Edinburgh he was 
the favorite pupil of Dr. Chalmers, then Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and whom he afterward 
succeeded as Moderator of kirk. Having taken 
orders, he became minister of Loudon, in Ayr- 
shire, in 1838, and five years later was removed 
to the more important parish of Dalkeith, near 
Edinburgh. In 1851, upon the death of the 
Rey. Dr. Black, he was advanced to the min- 
istry of St. Columba’s Kirk, better known as 


A thorough revision of. 
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posed of all the pastors of the-circumscription, and — 
of twice as many lay delegates, elected by the church 
councils, Where a minister is to be appointed, 
consistory, in connection with the whole eh 
council of the vacant congregation, proceeds to 
appointment. The congregation, in case it is 
satisfied with the choice, has the right to appe 
the synod, ; ee 
There will-be henceforth two particular or d 
synods (formerly inspections), each. one com 
of all the members of the consistories of their di 
trict. ‘These bodies will assemble every year, deli 
erate on the welfare of the Church, and each one w 
appoint a synodical committee of five members—ti 
ministers and three laymen. These bodies form t 
executive agencies between the synods and the ge 
ernment, and are charged with the temporaliti 
The ecclesiastical inspector, who is elected to h 
office for a period of nine years, and may be reéleet 
is, by virtue of his office, a member of this con 
tee, and has to take care of the spiritualities. 
At the head of the whole organization is the G 
eral Synod, composed of representatives, delegat 
by the district synods, in proportion to their popula 
tion. This body meets, at least, every three 
and appoints a committee, whose duty it is t é 
to the execution of its decisions. This committee i 
however, not a permanent one, and ceases to exii 
as soon as its labors are brought toanend,. = 


——_ 
Modifications in the constitution of th 
Church can be made only by a special asse 
bly, called a “constituent synod,” which ¢a 
be called only upon a vote of two-thirds of t. 
delegates to the General Synod. ee 
The following declaration of doctrine wa 
adopted by a unanimous vote—it is to be i 
scribed as a preamble at the head of the law 
“Before proceeding to the reorganization o 
the Church, the synod, true to the prine 
of faith and liberty with which the reforme 
were inspired, proclaims the authority of #l 
Scriptures paramount in matters of faith, a 
maintains, as the basis of the legal cons 
tion of the Church, the Augsburg Confess 
Resolutions were unanimously adopted ex 
pressing brotherly sympathy with the chureh: 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and a regret at their sep. 
ration. 4 


to his labors all the force of his zealous natur 
steadily directing his efforts to the erection 01 
new kirks, and to the opening of supple 
tary schools, to meet the ever-increasing 
quirements of his enormous parish. He im-— 
augurated a series of meetings to which none 

but the working-class was admitted, and 1 
became indispensable to wear a fustian jacket 
in order to gain admittance to these remar! 
services. It was his belief that this class 
greater need of the instruction of the abl 
men in the church than the wealthy. On the 
death of Dr. Robert Lee, Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University of Edinburgh, he 
was made Dean of the Royal Chapel. Witha | 
view of furthering more energetically the 
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missionary labors of the Kirk of Scotland, in 
1850 Dr. Macleod crossed the Atlantic and 
traversed the vast domain of Canada on a tour 
of personal inspection, and in 1867 went out 
on another and more extensive tour over por- 
tions of India. From 1850 to 1860 he edited 
the Edinburgh Christian Magazine, and, upon 
the establishment of a new periodical entitled 
Good Words, he became the editor, furnishing 
- from his own pen a goodly portion of the ar- 
ticles. Among his published works are ‘‘ The 
Earnest Student,” or memorials of Mackin- 
tosh, 1847; ‘ Reminiscences of a Highland 
Parish,” 1862; ‘‘ Eastward,” a book of Travel, 
1866; “The Old Lieutenant and His Son,” 
The Starling,” 1867; “Peeps at the Far 
East,” a familiar account of a visit to India, 
1871; “Simple Truth spoken to Working 
~ People,” ‘‘The Gold Thread,” and ‘“ Wee 
_ Davie,” also several sermons. 
MACOMB, Commodore Wi1114M H., United 
ie Navy, born in Michigan, about 1820; 
- died in Philadelphia, August 12, 1872. He 
__was appointed from New York, April 10, 1834, 
and was attached to the frigate Potomac, of 
_ the Mediterranean squadron, until 1837. In 
1840 he was in the Naval School at Philadel- 
_ phia, was promoted to passed-midshipman the 
game year, and served with the Brazil squad- 
_ ron and at rendezvous, New York, until 1846; 
- was commissioned lieutenant in 1847,’ and 
rved two years on the steamship Lexington, 
Pacific squadron. In 1849 and 1850 he served 
on the receiving-ship New York, and in 1850 
53 on the brig Bainbridge, of the Brazil 
| iron, and again on the receiving-ship New 
- Work in 185456. He was attached to the 
- sloop Portsmouth, of the East India squadron, 
1856-’58, and participated in the engagements 
_ with the Barrier Forts, on the Canton River, 
_ China, November 16, 20, 21, and 22, 1856, in 
which the Portsmouth and Levant attacked 
and captured the forts. He commanded the 
steamer Metacomet, of the Brazil squadron 
and Paraguay Expedition, in 1859, the steamer 
Pulaski, Brazil station, in 1860-61, and the 
steamer Genesee, of the blockading squadron, 
1862-'63. He was commissioned commander 
in 1863. While in command of the Genesee 
he attempted the passage of the batteries at 
Port Hudson, March 14, 1863, and took part 
in almost daily engagements with Confeder- 
ate batteries along the Mississippi during April, 
May, and June, 1868. He commanded the 
_ steamer Shamrock in the blockading squadron 
in 186465, and was in command of the naval 
force in the bombardment and capture of 
Plymouth, N. C., October 29 and 30, 1864. He 
also commanded the naval forces in the action 
with the batteries and infantry on the Roan- 
oke River, near Poplar Point, N. C., during 
the expedition up that river. For the gal- 
lantry and energy displayed in his operations 
against the enemy while serving in the North 
Atlantic squadron, Commodore Macomb was 
advanced several numbers in his grade. After 
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the close of the war he was attached to the 
navy-yard at Philadelphia from 1866 to 1868, 
and was commissioned captain in 1866. He 
commanded the steam-sloop Plymouth, of the 


European squadron, in 1869. His commission 


as commodore is dated July, 1870, and his latest 
employment was as light-house inspector. 
MAINE. The fifty-first annual session of 
the Legislature of Maine began on the 3d of 
January and closed on the 29th of February. 
There were few acts passed which have more | 
than a local importance. The law relating to 
the sale of intoxicating liquors was amended 
so as to bring cider and wine, made from fruits 
grown in the State, within the prohibition. 
The sale of unadulterated cider by the manu- 
facturer or his agents is, however, allowed, 
and the sale of pure wine for sacramental and 
medicinal purposes. The following entirely 
new section was incorporated into the law: 
Sxction 82. Every wife, child, parent, husband, or 
other person who shall be injured in person, prop- 
erty, or means of support, or otherwise, by an intoxi- 
cated person, by reason of the intoxication of any 
person, shall have a right of action in his or her own 
name against any person or persons who shall, by 
it ag or giving any intoxicating liquors, or other- 
wise, 
of such person or persons; and in any such action 
the plaintiff shall have a right to recover actual and 
exemplary damages.. And the owner or lessee or 
person or persons ronan or leasing any building or 
premises, having knowledge that intoxicating liquors 
are sold therein in violation of law, shall be liable, 
severally or jointly with the person so selling or giv- 
ing intoxicating liquors as aforesaid. And in every 
action by any wife, husband, parent, or child, gen- 
eral reputation of the relation of husband and wi e, 
parent or child, shall be prima facie evidence of such 
relation, and the amount recovered by every wife or 
child shall be his or her sole and separate property. 


These and other amendments of the law had 
been urged by the Temperance Convention, 
which met at Augusta, in January. 

An act was passed relating to savings-banks 
which required a semi-annual report to the 
State Treasurer of the total amount of de- 
posits, and the payment of one-fourth of one 
per cent. thereon to be appropriated for the 
use of schools. The trustees must also once 
in six months, after setting apart the amount 
required by law for a reserved fund, declare a 
dividend not exceeding three per cent. among 
the depositors. Any balance of earnings over 
these dividends, the reserve funds, taxes, ex- 
penses, etc., is to be divided once in four years 
ratably among the depositors. An examina- 
tion and a settlement of the Treasurer’s ac- 
count are required twice a year. Savings-banks 
are prohibited from investing in the bonds of 
unfinished railroads, or roads the. net income 
of which is not sufficient to pay the interest 
on their bonded debt, or in the bonds of any 
town or county out of New England issued in 
aid of any railroad. ar: 

An act to promote immigration and facili- 
tate the settlement of public lands constitutes 
the Governor, Secretary of State, and Land 
Agent, a Board of Immigration. It is made 
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the duty of the Board to appoint a commis- 
sioner of immigration and an agent resident 
in New Sweden. The commissioner is required 
to collect information regarding the climate, 

soil, and resources of the State, the amount 
and location of unsettled lands, and the terms 
offered by the State to settlers, and to cause 

the same to be translated into Swedish, ands 
distributed in Sweden and in the United 
States. The commissioner also has a general 

oversight over immigrants; and is required to 

give them all needed information and assist- 

ance. The Board of Immigration may expend 
a sum not exceeding $8,000 for provisions, 

tools, etc., to be sold to immigrants, and paid 
for in labor on public works; and may also 

assign to each man over twenty-one years of 

age one hundred acres of land, to which a valid 

title will be given in four years, if he has made 

his residence thereon, built a comfortable home, 

and cleared fifteen acres of the land, ten of 

which shall have been laid down to grass. 

Another act establishes a tax of one mill per 
_ dollar on all the property in the State for the 
support of common schools. The fund so 
formed is to be distributed on the 1st of Janu- 
ary of each year to the several cities, towns, 
and plantations in the State, according to the 
number of scholars in each. Each town, city, 
and plantation, is also required to raise and ex- 
pend annually for the support of schools not 
less than 80 cents for every inhabitant. 

An act was passed prohibiting the manufac- 
ture and sale of prize packages of candy, sta- 
tionery, or other merchandise, under a penalty 
of imprisonment for not more than thirty days, 
or a fine not exceeding $20. Solitary impris- 
onment in the State-prison, except for prison 
discipline, was abolished, and the act relating 
to the organization of corporations, passed in 
1871, was repealed. 

The political canvass in Maine excited un- 
usual interest this year, owing to the fact that 
her State election was the first of those held 
early in the autumn and preceding the elec- 
tion for President and Vice-President of the 
United States; and both parties were deter- 
mined to bring out their full strength and give 
the key-note of the presidential contest. The 
Republican Convention was held at Lewiston, 
on the 13th of June, and Sidney Perham was 
renominated for Governor by acclamation, and 
Samuel E. Spring, of Portland, and Alexander 
Campbell, of Cherryfield, were named as presi- 
dential electors for the State at large. The 
following resolutions were offered: 

Feesolved, That the Republicans of Maine, assem- 
bled by delegates in State Convention, reaffirm the 
declaration of principles made by the National Re- 
publican Convention at Philadelphia, and point with 
pose to their past record in war and in peace, as the 

est and only political organization, because of its 
ability and disposition, to wisely and successfully 
Eopcat bbe whatever questions may arise in the 
uture. 

Resolved, That the Republicans of Maine most cor- 
dially and unitedly indorse the nomination of Gen- 
eral Grant as President and the Hon. Henry Wilson 
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as Vice-President, and pledge to*the great soldier 
and patriot, and the eminent Senator and friend of 
the working-man, the electoral vote of Maine, by a 
majority even greater than was given the Republic n 
ticket in 1868. ie 
Feesolved, That the thanks of the people of this 
State are due to Congress and to our own delegationin 
that body, through whose able and earnest advocacy 
the measure was secured for the recent legislation t 
promote ship-building and revive our commerce ; 
we accept what has been accomplished as an as 
ance that their efforts in this direction will conti 
wee that great interest is placed upon an equitable 
asis. My 
Resolved, That we view with satisfaction the grea 
rogress that the cause of temperance has made dur- 
ing the year, and especially extend our cordial ym. 
pathy to the temperance-reform movement which i; 
spreading throughout the State. Ne 
ftesolved, That the presentation of the name of th 
Hon. Sidney Perham for Governor of the State foy 
the third time is Jay. due to him for his fidelity 
to the interests of the State, and for the prudene 
and care with which he has 


performed all his publie 
duties, 1 


The following, presented by a minority of 
the committee, was substituted for the fourth, 
and then the series was adopted without oj 
position : 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our faith in the prinei- 
ple of prohibition and its impartial enforcement, and 
we view with satisfaction the popular movement in 
favor of temperance reform recently inaugurated in 
this State. * ea 


The Democratic State Convention met at 
Bangor, on the 18th of June. There was some 
debate on the expediency of accepting the can- 
didates of the Liberal Republicans for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, which was settle 
by the adoption of a resolution declaring that 
“the principles enumerated by the late Cin 
cinnati Convention, taken in connection wit! 
the letter of Horace Greeley accepting the 
nomination of that convention, constitute a 
platform on which all the elements in oppc 
tion to the present corrupt administration of 
the Federal Government can stand.” These 
principles were then set forth in terms from 
Horace Greeley’s letter, and formally adopted 
as “the platform of the Democracy of Maine.” 
An additional resolution declared “that w 
believe the great reforms, for which patrioti¢ 
men of all parties are now laboring, can be best 
obtained by supporting, as the candidate for 
our next President, Horace Greeley, and we 
recommend to our delegates to vote for the 
Cincinnati candidates.” ms 

Delegates to the National Convention at 
Baltimore were chosen by this body, and 
Charles P. Kimball was nominated for the 
office of Governor. a 

There was a convention of the soldiers an L 4 
sailors of the State, at Portland, about the Ist 
of September, at which resolutions were 
adopted declaring that the continued success — 
of the Republican party was the sole security 
of reform and progress, and pronouncing 


be 


strongly in favor of Grant, and against Greeley, = 
for President. <-> 
The State election occurred on the 9th 


of | 
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September, after an excited canvass, in which 
Jeading men of both parties from various parts 
_ of the country took an active part. The total 
_ yote cast for Governor was 126,618, of which 
Perham received 71,917, and Kimball, 54,701 ; 
making the majority for Perham 17,216. Re- 
publicans were chosen for representatives in 
Congress from all of the five districts of the 
State. At the presidential election in Novem- 
ber, the whole vote cast was 90,509, of which 
61,422 were in favor of Grant and Wilson, and 
29,087 for Greeley and Brown—majority for 
Grant and Wilson, 32,335. The Legislature 
now stands, 30 Republicans, and no Democrat, 
in the Senate, and 128 Republicans, and 23 
Democrats, in the House, with one vacant seat 
in the Senate. The officers of the State gov- 
ernment, with the exception of Governor, are 
_ chosen by the two branches of the Legislature 
in joint session. Those chosen at the begin- 
ning of 1873 were as follows: Secretary of 
State, George O. Stacy ; Treasurer, William 
~ Caldwell ; Attorney-General, H. M. Plaisted ; 
 Adjutant-General, Benjamin B. Murray ; Land 
at Parker T. Burleigh. 
os) The financial condition of the State is repre- 
sented as highly satisfactory. The important 
particulars appear in the following state- 
~ ment ; 
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Receipts for the year, ss visss os hole Hed ous 8a : 334, 
MPIABUEROINGDES sss ciswid oe, pasdce cis vor as ears 1,147,544 41 
Deppsanuaey 1, 188i vote reed cadnesenaee $7,187,900 00 
Sinking fund in the Treasury..............- ~ 1,020,247 00 
Debt, deducting sinking fund............... $6,167,653 00 
Cashin Treasury above immediate liability, 189,000 00 
Debt, deducting sinking fund, and cash in 

EAS) RRC RR ta ANPR AS RIN Sen $5,978,653 00 

nking fund January 1, 1872............... $798,295 GO 

inking fund January 1, 1873. deweeesee sees 1,020,247 00 
Increase of sinking fund in 1872. .......... 221,952 00 
Trust funds held by the State exclusive of 

SARIN eres cheeses sesuste ute eeoes $789,078 00 


The following is the statement of the public 
debt January 1, 1873: | 


PUG MERI eon ia Seah aNelc vis ts chee Ce bre tote oe $50,000 
PONG OE Var imew ae Co dels Pooeees hoa Cus s akoks 50,000 
LAID AE eae eRe Cees als aisleeon vd co's na wake 30,000 
DUG TA RGR Cee Esaki ss hecbe cee bes cane esa 60,000 
UG ani e isle sees Seine ay oeee a ehess oa oie ee -.. 60,000 
DNS aa) Baas tinea wis ls Nad ds sinlal och id wie! (ia oie 80,000 
Due In TBSO (HONEY TORTI. oii. cis fo v:0sese.0 sissies 475.000 
Due ip 188s (war lOan) so ecacerscccscsocssececces 525,000 
Due in 1889 ele PODS pes Shek ds he's vlglctaveisie'e's 2,832,500 
Due in 1889 (municipal war debt)............... 8,084,400 
Whole amount. of Gentiin caiciiee a cionins six ps s09'0 $7,187,900 


The sinking fund established by acts of 1865 
and 1868, is rapidly accumulating, and will be 
amply sufficient to meet the debt as it matures. 

There are 868.17 miles of railroad in the 
State. The following is a complete state- 
ment of the length of the different roads, with 
their indebtedness and net earnings for the 
year, so far as reported: 


ROADS. Length. Debt. Earnings. 
<pBt. oa ORODECOL s,s cdaciecdaaccdeles/ass po Sab 51 Ta ips Se ae Smeg te 4 CK ae $246,204 45 $27,917 92 
BMEOMBOT DSYANCD ys. 0 0ss cnc deccccccueseccees SPF EEL laa wich Kan Adialst Stace dad as atana beara hem ates aiett be dino weet cate tens | ee ahatia tar eres 
European & North American .............. 114 in Maine and 88 in New Brunswick..| 3,000,090 00 867,574 19 
Portsmouth, Great Falls & Conway........ GM ADS MONG cs Cid cnn ces ncetans nec $d sae fiewmermime sean [eaeta Agen eae 
RIES O20 dc gtilcta ates cab shader? 2) ut 4 te su cueswied ewer sage ot ONS LP Ue Ba sd ieee 504,116 19 
Semmmmor & Piccataquis..........0.-.0s.c0ec | eeeeensecceneensens 922,000 00 88,008 46 
Atlantic & St. Lawrence..............2..+: 82 in Maine and 67 out of the State.....) ............ 50,425 30 
_ Portland & Oxford -Central................. DUNG bs die as ccaca ces abst Lease OLA OaeRE 218,000 00 | ............ 
_ Portland & Ogdensburg..............20006- BOT MAAING fos dacs. Hes eds sae dacbies ,000 00 114,900 00 
Portland & Rochester..............ee0ee0+ GANS Xs ocd bined oa Aaa ea aah eh Ia to 38,078 88 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth............. ERE EER Bea ans a Mr nea ian Hie natal reed a, ROP aL 165,014 03 
MA OOETICOIN «oo cc cass cceeyecccessesesis SNe aes sie cae e saved taatiecnde pi eneiewanicd 2,395,000 00 40,972 08 
_ Consolidated Maine Central: 
¥ eae 4 Bespenes Division, BE RCD a iis alga ested ewanant apraeaa Ceeeics 
aine Centra sion Sree ee, a nc AV sic npicid wik'e,s.o nee Sere OTT y x 
Somerset & Kennebec Division, oS DRAG fais Pein.osg cad gh ae Sea ss Tyisews Oe tee 2 7,989,014 00 | 1,566,201 25 
____ Androscoggin Division, PEERY Re daa.ce pea dee ae ok One e Ce Ne eGR ee 
_ Belfast & Moosehead Lake................. Sore verity exc cshewee gees vce ceetaMne seca 150,000 00 | ............ 
exter & Newport.............cscesecsase PEG iora, SI Ue rete cal Shae oa Ce foe hee ceed) idcdaee veka 


__ The statistics of insurance for the year are 
as follows: Amount of fire policies issued by 
foreign companies, $48,063,332, on which $644,- 
257 was received for premiums, and $221,253.55 
paid for losses; amount of fire policies of home 
stock companies, $6,163,710; premiums re- 
ceived, $89,748.18; losses paid, $49,859.81 ; 
policies of mutual fire companies, $21,110,177 ; 
losses, $41,501.07; policies of marine insurance 
by foreign companies, $444,553; premiums, 
$11,146.01 ; losses, $8,766.17 ; marine insur- 
ance by home companies, $20,481,277; pre- 
miums, $682,282.09 ; losses, $402,607.15 ; num- 
ber of life insurance companies, 44; policies, 
3,647, amounting to $4,820,356; premiums, 
$1,142,084.93; losses, $216,680.70; accident in- 
surance premiums,$12,561.19; losses, $6,814.55. 
There are 54 savings-banks doing business 

in the State, of which five have been organized 
during the year. The whole amount of de- 


posits is $26,184,333.03, being an increase of 
$3,366,530.58 over the preceding year. 

The Insane Asylum of the State has been 
overcrowded, having 400 inmates, while it, is 
calculated to accommodate only 350. The 
whole number treated during the year was 
570, of whom 299 were males and 271 females. 
One hundred males and 77 females were dis- 
charged, of whom 46 males and 338 females 
had recovered ; 22 males and 23 females died. 
Of the 202 admitted during the year, 52 men, 
and 50 women were married; 59 men and 29 
women were single ; three were widowers, and 
nine widows. The causes of insanity of those 
admitted during the year are stated as follows: 
ill-health, 36 ; intemperance, 26; domestic af- 
fliction, 15; puerperal state, 13; masturbation, 
12; over-exertion, 9, critical period of life, 
8; decay of old age, 7; disappointed affec- 
tion, 7; epilepsy, 7; injury of head, 6; reli- 
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gious excitement, 6; spiritualism, 4; loss of 
property, 4; embarrassment in business, 3; 
sunstroke, 2; apoplexy, 1; fright, 1; jealousy, 
1; suppressed eruption, 1; unknown, 33. Of 
the number in the asylum at the end of the 
year, 49 were supported by the State; 304 re- 
ceived $1.50 a week each from the State, and 
forty paid their own expenses, or were sup- 
ported by friends, at the rate of from $4 to $7 
a week, according to accommodations. 

The State has no institution for the deaf, 
dumb, or blind, but supports 56 pupils at the 
American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Hartford, Conn., at a cost of $1.75 each per 
year; three pupils at the Clark Institution 
for deaf mutes at Northampton, Mass., and 
eight pupils at the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, in South Boston. 

There were 174 convicts in the State-prison 
at the beginning of the year, and 164 at the 
end. The earnings of the prison for the year 
amounted to $36,509.70, and the expenses to 
$28,661.77, leaving-a profit of $7,847.95. The 
principal trades carried on in the prison are 
the making of shoes, harnesses, and carriages, 
There are 140 boysin the State Reform School, 
of whom 46 were committed during the year; 
28 of them for larceny. An Industrial School 
for Girls was incorporated by the last Legis- 
lature, but has not yet been established. 

The College of Agriculture and the Mechan- 
ic Arts has been in operation four years, and 
graduated its first class in August. The num- 
ber of students now is 71, of whom 32 belong 
to the freshman class. There are accommo- 
dations for 125 students. The college is lo- 
cated at Orono, and has a farm of 870 acres, 
with all the buildings and appliances needed 
for theoretical and practical instruction. The 
new Normal School building, at Castine, for 
which $20,000 was appropriated by the last 
Legislature, has been completed. 

The immigration of Swedes has continued, 
and the number of immigrants of that nation- 
ality is now about 1,300, one-half of whom 
are at the colony of New Sweden. These colo- 
nists have built 100 houses, eight barns, one 
saw-mill, and two steam-shaft mills. They 
have a school of 70 or 80 pupils, in which Eng- 
lish is exclusively taught. The colony owns 
17 horses, 16 oxen, and 76 cows, and has paid 
the State $2,040 for supplies during the year. 

According to the census of 1870, of the to- 
tal population (493,847) ten years old and over, 
there were, engaged in all classes of occupa- 
tions, 208,225 persons, of whom 179,784 were 
males and 28,441 females. There were en- 
gaged in agriculture, 82,011, including 81,956 
males and 55 females; in professional and 
personal services, 36,092, including 20,683 
males and 15,409 females; -in trade and trans- 
portation, 28,115, including 27,880 males and 
235 females ; in manufactures and mechanical 
and mining industries, 62,007, including 49,265 
males, and 12,742 females. 

The State contained 2,917,793 acres of im- 
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proved land, 2,224,740 of woodland, and 695,- 
525 of other unimproved land. The cash 
value of farms was $102,961,951; of farming- 
implements and machinery, $4,809,113; tota 
amount of wages paid during the year, inciud. 
ing the value of board, $2,903,292; total (esti- 
mated) value of all farm productions, including 
betterments and additions to stock, $33,470,- 
044; orchard-products, $874,569 ; produce of 
market - gardens, $366,397; forest - products 
$1,581,741; value of home manufactures 
$450,988; of animals slaughtered, or sold fo! 
slaughter, $4,939,071; of all live-stock, $28,- 
357,129. There were 71,514 horses, 336 mules 
and asses, 139,259 milch-cows, 60,530 working- 
oxen, 143,272 other cattle, 434,666 sheep, an 
45,760 swine. The chief productions were: 
2'74,593 bushels of spring, and 4,200 of winter. 
wheat; 34,115 of rye; 1,089,888 of Indian 
corn; 2,351,854 of oats; 658,816 of barley; 
466,635 of buckwheat; 1,774,168 pounds 
of wool; 264,502 bushels of peas and beans; 
7,771,009 bushels of Irish, and 354 bushels of 
sweet, potatoes; 7,047 gallons of wine; 11, 
636,482 pounds of butter; 1,152,590 of cheese; 
1,374,091 gallons of milk sold; 1,053,415 tons 
of hay ; 5,255 bushels of clover-seed ; 3,859 of 
grass-seed ; 296,850 pounds of hops; 5,435 of 
flax, and 227 bushels of flax-seed; 100,805 
pounds of maple-sugar; 28,470 gallons of 
maple-molasses; 155,640 pounds of honey. _ 

The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 5,550, using 354 steam-engines 
of 9,465 horse-power, and 2,760 water-wheels, 
of 70,108 horse-power, and employing 49,180 
hands, of whom 34,310 were males above six- 
teen, 13,448 females above fifteen, and 1,422 
youth. The total amount of capital invested 
was $39,796,190 ; wages paid during the year, 
$14,282,205; value of materials consumed, 
$49,379,757 ; of products, $79,497,521. a 

The whole number of newspapers and peri- 
odicals was 65, having an aggregate circula- 
tion of 170,690, and issuing annually 9,867, ¢ 
copies. There were 7 daily, with a circulation 
of 10,700; 1 tri-weekly, circulation 850; 47 
weekly, circulation 114,600; 1 semi-monthly, 
circulation 700; 8 monthly, circulation 42,840; 
1 quarterly, circulation 1,500. ei 

There were 3,334 libraries, having 984,51( 
volumes: of these, 1,872, with 450,963 vol- 
umes, were private, and 1,462, with 533,547 
volumes, were other than private, including 
136 circulating libraries, with 100,273 volumes. __ 

The total number of religious organizations _ 
was 1,326, having 1,102 edifices, with 376,038 
sittings, and property valued at $5,196,853. 
The leading denominations were : oP 
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DENOMINATIONS. Organization, | Sittings. 

Baptist Pe ror at Ree F. 430 ue 

TISTION «5.0 Sivas ee aoe ects . . 
Congregational.............. Py 231 83,985 bY of . 
Episcopal 5 \.. ids cos. ben tains coe 25 8975 
Mothodiet,. coc 11+ scastlncuten 827 82,580 
Roman Catholic.............++ 32 17,822 
Second Advent................ 28 BL 
Universalist. ................05 84 22:910 Fae 
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The condition of pauperism and crime is 
shown by the following statistics : 


aa MNES is sien d cases s2s>'s. eaeahs 626,915 
- Number of persons receiving support during the 
_ year ending ROPING OF Chose one os wed saccenls 4,619 
¢ Of annual SUPPOTt........-...eeeedees scenes $367,000 
number receiving support June 1, 1870.... 8,631 
Or MMR DearS. Stee bea R Pave ke ok e's cee’ 3,188 
BN eG diahh ite ser esas cous 8,149 
RE Ree ae « tixc os FER a 65 Sve cease eee 89 
Sey roreign. ........--- a secseces Per cee 443 
Namber of persons convicted during the year... 431 
Total number of persons in prison June 1, 1870.. 871 
acre rciie sc cu cucscvercesestheeseces 261 
ae Saas RINNE Re thiase dade o WY BORE « dae 255 
NEES nie Oca, ) ata iste win Semis obs ovens 6 
ith 110 


MARSHALL, Humenrey, a lawyer, politi- 
‘cian, and brigadier-general in the Confeder- 
‘ate Army, born in Frankfort, Ky., January 
18, 1812; died at Louisville, March 28, 1872. 
He was the grandson of Humplirey Marshall, 
the author of the first history of Kentucky, 
and son of Judge John J. Marshall. At the 
age of sixteen young Marshall was appointed 
a cadet in the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, from which he graduated July 


7 


} 1, 1832, and was made brevet third-lieutenant 


of Mounted Rangers. He was immediately 
ordered on the ‘‘ Black Hawk ” expedition, but 
‘was not engaged in active hostilities, being 
stationed at Davenport, Iowa. In March, 
1833, he was transferred, as brevet second- 
lieutenant, to the First Dragoons, which regi- 
ment had just been created by Congress, in 
lie Soon after, 
April 30, 1833, he retired from the military 
| Preferring civil life, he, in a few 
months, with marked facility, acquired suffi- 


cient legal knowledge to be admitted to the 
| bar. Till 1834 he practised his new profes- 


‘sion at Frankfort, Ky., and then at Louisville, 
till the breaking out of the Mexican War. At 

he same time, he was an officer of Kentucky 
Inilitia, as captain, 188688; major, 1838-41; 
and lieutenant-colonel, 1841-46. In 1836 he 
Taised a company of volunteers to march to 
the Texas frontier, which, however, was dis- 
banded after receiving the news of General 
Houston’s victory at San Jacinto. June 9, 
1846, he became colonel of the First Kentucky 
Cavalry, and, with his regiment, marched from 
Memphis, Tenn., to join the army of General 
Taylor at Saltillo, which he reached in time to 
participate in the battle of Buena Vista. His 
regiment having been disbanded July 7, 1847, 
he returned to his native State, and settled on 
a farm in Henry County, where he continued 
to reside till 1861, except while in public life. 
In 1849 he was elected to the United States 
House of Representatives, became at once an 
active member, and an ardent supporter of 
Clay’s compromise measures of 1850, and, in 
1851, was reélected to Congress. During his 
second term, he was appointed, by President 
Fillmore, August 6, 1852, commissioner of the 
United States to the empire of China, which 
was immediately raised to a first-class mission. 
On being recalled, by President Pierce, Octo- 
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ber 18, 1853, he resumed the practice of law, 
at Washington, D.C., but, in 1855, was again 
elected to Congress from Kentucky, by the 
“Know-Nothing” party, where he continued 
till 1859, serving, during his latter term, as a 
member of the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Though, in 1861, opposed to open secession of 
the Southern States, and desirous to settle dif- 
ferences with “peaceable weapons,” within 


‘the Union, he nevertheless joined in the war 


against the United States, and became a briga- 
dier-general, September, 1861, in the Confed- 
erate service. Here he gained little reputa- 
tion, and, upon resigning his commission, 
opened a law-office, in Richmond, Va., and 
subsequently removed to Louisville, where his 
practice became both successful and lucrative. 
He was among the first whose disabilities were 
removed by Congress. General Marshall was 
a ready and vigorous speaker, a fluent and 
forcible writer, and stood high in his profes- 
sion. 

MARYLAND. The last biennial session of 
the Legislature of Maryland began on the 8d 
of January, and came to a final adjournment 
on the Ist of April. Four hundred and fifty- 
two acts and ten joint resolutions were passed, 
but the great mass of the legislation was of a 
special or local character. The act of 1870, 
repealing the education act of 1868, was re- 
pealed, and the latter reénacted with amend- 
ments. The law as reénacted is added to the 
code of general laws under the title “ Public 
Education.” It provides for a State Board of 
Education, county commissioners, and district 
trustees. The studies to be pursued are pre- 
scribed in the following section: 

In common schools there shall be taught orthog- 
raphy, reading, writing, English grammar, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, history of the United States, and 
goo behavior, algebra, book-keeping, natural phi- 

osophy, the Constitution of the United States, the 
constitution of the State of Maryland, and the history 
of Maryland ; vocal music, drawing, physiology, the 
laws of health, domestic economy skall also be taught 
whenever the Board of District School Trustees shall 
deem it eh rapa and, in districts where there is a 
considerable German population, the Board of County 
School Commissioners are authorized to cause the 
Sphere language to be taught, if they think proper 
so to do. 


Only white youth between the ages of six 
and twenty-one years are admitted to the 
public schools. A State Normal School for 
students of both sexes is to be located in the 
city of Baltimore. A Teachers’ Institute, to 
continue five days, must be held in each coun- 
ty once a year, at which the county examiner 
is required to be present each day to give 
normal instruction. Separate provision is made 
for the‘schools of Baltimore, the mayor and 
City Council having control over them. It is 
made the duty of the county commissioners to 
establish ‘one or more public schools in each 
election district for all colored youth between 
six and twenty years of age, to which admis- 
sion shall be free, and which shall be kept open 
as long as the other public schools of the par- 
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ticular county, provided the average attend- 
ance be not less than fifteen scholars.” A tax 
of ten cents on each $100 of taxable property 
throughout the State is to be levied for the 
support of the free public schools and the 
State Normal School. 

An Insurance Department was erected in 
the office of the Comptroller, with a commis- 
sioner charged with the execution of the laws 
relating to insurance, and the various neces- 
sary provisions were made to give him super- 
vision and control over the affairs of insurance 
companies. An act was also passed regulating 
the licensing of telegraph and express com- 
panies not organized under the laws of the 
State. Every company is required to pay $300 
a year to the Comptroller for a license, and to 
make an annual report of its affairs. 

Another act provides for a State vaccine 
agency, to be located in Baltimore, which shall 
keep on hand pure vaccine virus for the use 
of physicians practising in the State, and every 
parent or guardian is required to have his or 
her child vaccinated within twelve months 
after birth, and any other person under their 
care, not duly vaccinated, must be, “ prior to 
the lst of November each year.” 

Another act provides for taxing the gross 
receipts of railroad companies in the State one- 
half of one per cent. For this purpose the of- 
ficers of the various companies are required 
to make annual reports, and the comptroller is 
empowered to examine them upon the finan- 
cial affairs of the companies. Provision was 
also made for a State tax of two cents per ton 
on all coal mined in the State and transported 
over the railroads or canals. 

The most important debate of the session 
was the adjustment of the claims of the State 
against the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for 
one-fifth of the passenger transportation on 
the Washington branch of the road. A joint 
committee, appointed to make a report on the 
subject, recommended: 


1. That the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
pay forthwith into the Treasury of the State the 
amount for which judgment has been rendered in the 
Superior Court of Baltimore City, in the suit of the 
State against the company to recover one-fifth of the 
whole amount received by said company for the 
transportation of passengers between Baltimore and 
Washington, on its Washington branch, with interest 
until paid, and costs of suit. 

2. That the Governor, Comptroller, and Treasurer 
shall ascertain what sum is due the State by the said 
company for the State’s proportion of the money 
received for the transportation of passengers on the 
Washington branch road from the 1st day of Janu- 
ary, 1870, to the 1st day of January, 1872, and that 
the company pay the amount so ascertained into the 
State Treasury on or before the 1st day of July, 1872, 
with interest. . 

3. That the company ought to be released by the 
State from the payment of any portion of the future 
receipts for passenger transportation on the said 
branch road, and from all receipts from that source 
since January 1, 1872, and ought also to be exempted 
from taxation on said branch road, and the company 
ought to pay to the State in perpetuity the annual 
sum of $25,000, in equal semi-annual payments, on 
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the first Wednesday in July afid January in ea | 
year, the first of said instalments to be paid on or 
before the first Wednesday in July next. {4 


The matter was not brought to a final se 
ment, though it occupied a considerable s 
of attention throughout the session. ‘a 

The revenues of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail. 
road Company, for the year ending Septembs 
30th, amounted to $13,626,677.31, an increas 
of more than a million dollars over the rey 
nues of the preceding year. gi 

The receipts of the State Treasury, for th 
fiscal year ending September 30th, amounte 
to $2,237,578.26, which, added to the balan 
of $452,246.90 on hand at the beginning o 
the year, made the total resources of the yea 
$2,689,825.16. Of this amount, $336,208. 
was derived from the sale of the stock of tk 
Maryland Hospital loan, and $25,000 was di 
rived from the sale of the balance of the 
and Dumb Asylum loan, leaving $1,876,36 
as the amount derived from the ordi 
sources of revenue, which is greater by § 
338.67 than the receipts from the same souree 
for the preceding year. The disbursements of 
the Treasury for the last fiscal year amountec 
to $2,350,654.06, which is less than the amoun 
expended in the previous year by $362,847.9 
Of the disbursements, $330,000 were expende 
for the completion and furnishing of th 
Maryland Hospital at Spring Grove, and § 
000 for the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at 
erick City. The balance in the Treasury a 
end of the fiscal year was $339,171.10. 
receipts of the Treasury for the fiscal 
1872-73 are estimated at $1,957,611.65, 
the expenditures at $1,749,416.38. The tot 
debt of the State amounted, at the end of th 
fiscal year, to $10,911,678.75, having been it 
creased by the Maryland Hospital loan, an 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum loan, by $355,00 
and reduced, by payment of bonds falling due 
to the extent of $1,872,239.93. There was: 
the same time $218,750.30 on hand applica 
to the further reduction of the debt. T 
State has productive investments amountil 
to $4,794,856.26, and unproductive stocks 
bonds amounting to $21,053,056, Of th 
ter amount, $7,000,000 was invested in th 
stock of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Oo1 
pany. The affairs of the Canal Company @ 
improving, and it is thought that this inves 
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ment will in time become profitable. __ 
The last rail was laid on the Ohesapes 
Ohio Railroad in January, 1873, thus com 
ing the communication from Baltimorethrough __ 
Virginia and West Virginia to Huntingdon, on 
the Ohio River. ea 
The State penitentiary yielded $3,075.95 
over and above expenses, the ordinary ex- 
penses amounting to $71,725.85. The numb 
of inmates at the beginning of the year W 
669, and 188 were received during the year” 
The number at the close of the year was 640, 
Of the 188 received during the year, 48 were 
white males, 1 white female, 115 black males, 
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d 24. black females. Of the 598 prisoners in 
e institution in 1872, 179 were laborers, 155 
farm-hands, 10 draymen, 21 sailors, 12 shoe- 
makers, 2 printers, 3 railroad-men, 8 cooks, 6 
hhackmen, 6 butchers, and 4 clerks. Of the 
598, 8 were convicted of arson, 8 for murder 
in the first degree, 30 for murder in the sec- 
ond degree, 16 for attempts to commit rape, 2 
for attempts to poison, 20 for horse-stealing, 
71 for larceny, 71 for stealing, 5 for stealing 
yessels, 12 for rape, 2 for perjury, 1 for counter- 
feiting and forgery, and 1 for offering to vote 
gally; 7 are committed for life, 1 for 30 
ars, 8 for 20 and 21 years, 12 for 18 years, 
or 5 years, and 50 for 1 and 2 years. Of 
598 prisoners, 129 were between 10 and 
90 years, 205 between 20 and 25, 10 between 
50 and 55, 8 between 55 and 60, 2 between 60 
ind 65, and 1 between 65 and 70. Of the 
e number, 355 could not read or write, 63 
d only read, and 180 could read and write. 
attended Sunday-school in youth, and 255 
ot attend. The record of the temperance 
tion is as follows: Strictly temperate, 122; 
erate drinkers, 36; occasionally intemper- 
4338, and habitually intemperate, 7. Of 
598 prisoners, 207 were married, 376 un- 
ed, 1 was a widow, and 14 widowers. 
State Convention of those favoring the 
tension of the right of suffrage to women 
was held at Baltimore, on the 29th of February 
and 1st of March. Their claims were set forth 
the following resolutions : 


Whereas, This Government was founded to pro- 
note the common interests of society, is based upon 
‘equal rights of man in its generic sense, founded 
son and justice, and as woman is a component 
t thereof, and as every civil right grows out of a 
ural right, we deny any authority to deprive her 
hose prerogatives which were expressed in the 
ation of Independence, ‘life, liberty, and 
ursuit of happiness.” 
solved, That, as the fourteenth amendment de- 
elares that ‘all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, are citizens of the United States and of the State 
hich they reside, no State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
ities of citizens of the United States ;”’ and, as the 
fteenth amendment declares that the right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State, on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of 
itude, that the immunities and privileges of 

American citizenship, however defined, are national 
in character and paramount to State authority. 

_ Resolved, That justice and equity can only be at- 
tained by enacting laws, to govern men and women, 
based upon the equality of sexes. 

fesolved, That we invite the codperation of all 
those who have humanrights and the righting of hu- 
man wrongs at heart, and, throwing aside all minor 
} differences, will work as with one mind for measures 
} tending to ameliorate human suffering, and to create 
} powers in society whose exercise shall be peace on 
earth, good-will toward men. 


There was no State election in Maryland this 
} year, but party conventions were held to ap- 
point delegates to the national nominating 
bodies, and to name candidates for presidential 
} electors. The Republicans met in Baltimore, 
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on the 24th of April, and appointed delegates 


‘to the National Convention to be held at Phil- 


adelpbia. Presidential electors were nomi- 
nated at the same time, both for the State at 
large and for the districts, but no platform was 
adopted. On the same day a meeting of Lib- 
eral Republicans was held in Baltimore, pre- 
sided over by ex-Governor Bradford, which 
appointed delegates to the National Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati. 

The Democratic Convention was held at the 
Maryland Institute, in Baltimore, on the 19th 
of June, and delegates to the national gather- 
ing of the party were chosen. A. resolution, 
instructing the delegates ‘to oppose the nomi- 
nation of separate or party candidates for 
President and Vice-President, as inexpedient 
in view of existing political complications, 
and to support instead the indorsement of 
Greeley and Brown on the Cincinnati platform, 
as more likely to effect a change in the na- 
tional Administration, an object of paramount 
importance, as the first practical step in the 
great reform movement which we hope to see 
carried forward to ultimate triumph in every 
department of the Government,” was referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions; but, before 
that committee had made any report, a motion 
to adjourn sine die was carried by a vote of 
52 yeas to 23 nays. * 

Another convention of the Democracy was 
held on the 11th of September, to nominate 
presidential electors. A committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with a committee of Liberal 
Republicans, which resulted in giving to the 
latter the nomination of one of the electors-at 
large and one of the district electors. No plat- 
form was adopted. 

A convention of colored men was called to 
meet in Baltimore, on the 19th of June, the 
objects of which were thus stated: . 

1. To organize the colored Republicans of 
the whole State upon such a basis as will se- 
cure a complete vote and triumphant victory 
for the nominees of the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion: 

2. To consider the question of equality of 
rights for colored citizens, and how to elevate 
and improve our present condition. 

8. To devise the best means to successfully 
better the condition of the laboring-men of the 
State, and to make labor profitable to all. 

4. To create a more adequate plan for the 
instruction of colored children in the State. 

The convention, after organizing on the 19th 
of June, adjourned to the 17th of July, when 
little was done beyond discussion, and the. 
adoption of a resolution indorsing the platform 
of the Philadelphia Convention and the Admin- 
istration of President Grant, and pledging the 
support of those represented in the convention 
for the election of Grant and Wilson. 

The whole number of votes cast for presi- 
dential electors in November was 134,464, of 
which 67,685 were in favor of the election of 
Horace Greeley for President, and 66,760 for 
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Grant; Greeley’s majority, 925. Charles 
O’Conor received 19 votes. Democrats were 
elected to Congress from the first, second, 
third, and fourth districts, and Republicans 
from the fifth and sixth. 

The present State government consists of: 
William Pinkney Whyte, Governor; John 
Thomson Mason, Secretary of State; Levi 
Woolford, Comptroller ; John W. Davis, Treas- 
urer; and William R. Hayward, Land Com- 
missioner. The Legislature is made up of 24 
Democrats and 1 Republican in the Senate, 
and 70 Democrats and 11 Republicans in the 
House. The city government of Baltimore is 
Democratic. 

According to the census of 1870, of the to- 
tal population (575,439) ten years old and 
over, there were engaged in all classes of oc- 
cupations 258,543 persons, of whom 213,691 
were males and 44,852 females, There were 
engaged in agriculture, 80,449, including 79,- 
197 males and 1,252 females; in professional 
and personal services, 79,226, including 43,278 
males and 85,948 females; in trade and trans- 
portation, 35,542, including 34,567 males and 
975 females; in manufactures and mechanical 
and mining industries, 63,325, including 56,- 
649 males and 6,677 females. 

The State contained 2,914,007 acres of 
improved land, 1,435,988 of woodland, and 
162,584 of other unimproved land. The cash 
value of farms was $170,369,684; of farming 
implements and machinery, $5,268,376; total 
amount of wages paid during the year, includ- 
ing value of board, $8,560,367 ; total (estimated) 
value of all farm productions, including bet- 
terments and additions to stock, $35,343,927 ; 
orchard-products $1,319,405; produce of mar- 
ket - gardens, $1,039,782; forest - products, 
$613,209; value of home manufactures, $63,- 
608; of animals slaughtered or sold for slaugh- 
ter, $4,621,418; of all live-stock, $18,433,678. 
There were 89,696 horses, 9,880 mules and 
asses, 94,794 milch-cows, 22,491 working-oxen, 
98,074 other cattle, 129,697 sheep, and 257,- 
893 swine. The chief productions were: 
1,095 bushels of spring, and 5,773,408 of win- 
ter, wheat, 307,089 of rye, 11,701,817 of Indian- 
corn, 8,221,643 of oats, 11,315 of barley, 77,- 
867 of buckwheat, 15,785,339 pounds of to- 
bacco, 435,213 of wool, 57,556 bushels of peas 
and beans, 1,632,205 of Irish, and 218,706 of 
sweet, potatoes, 11,586 gallons of wine, 5,014,- 
729 pounds of butter, 6,732 of cheese, 1,520,- 
101 gallons of milk sold, 223,119 tons of hay, 
85,040 bushels of clover-seed, 2,609 of grass- 
seed, 280 pounds of hops, 30,760 of flax and 
1,541 bushels of flax-seed, 70,464 pounds of 
maple-sugar, 25,563 gallons of sorghum, and 
874 of maple, molasses, 118,988 pounds of 
honey, and 3,439 of wax. 

The total number of manufacturing establish- 
ments was 5,812, using 531 steam-engines of 13,- 
961 horse-power, and 937 water-wheels of 18,- 
461 horse-power, and employing 44,860 hands, 
of whom 34,061 were males above sixteen, 
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8.278 females above fifteen, and 2,521 youth, 
The total amount of capital invested was $36,- 
438,729; wages paid during the year, $12,682, 
817; value of materials consumed, $46,897,- 
032; of products, $76,593,613. a 
The whole number of newspapers and peri- 
odicals was 88, having an aggregate circula- 
tion of 235,450, and issuing annually 33,497,-— 
778 copies. There were 8 daily, with a cireu 
lation of 82,921; 1 tri-weekly, circulation 
5,015; 2 semi-weekly, circulation 1,600; 6 
weekly, circulation 127,814; 8 montbly, ciret 
lation 18,600. oo 
There were 8,353 libraries, having 1,718, 
483 volumes. Of these, 2,087, with 1,142,538 
volumes, were private, and 1,316, with 570 
945 volumes, were other than private, includ- 
ing 80 circulating libraries, with 78,099 yol- 
umes, a 
The total number of religious organization 
was 1,420, having 1,889 edifices, with 499,77 
sittings, and property valued at $12,038,650 
The leading denominations were: i ‘ 


, 
DENOMINATIONS. Organizations. 
PIOWUISE sds sede sae olobhe Heo e 97 
PUAHCODAL Sera eraraiee as peas 153 
Batheranecath ie. bites Peed: 88 
MeLhOMist wid sbew ui sabe pases vue! 
PRESDYLCTIANS «5 sara ss a ole ne ss d q% 
Reformed (late German)...... 47 
Roman Catholic.............. 103 280° 
United Brethren in Christ..... 36 12,100 


The condition of pauperism and crime i 
shown by the following statistics : i 


Total population.................-- SOA Se 730,8 
Number of persons receiving support during the 
year ending June 1, 1870 
Cost of annual support..... tay tin ol ® es take Sta Se 
eae receiving support June 1, 1870.... 
MVE), ILE S EST ele o2 kihe LiFe Sheen 


Forei 
Number of persons convicted during the year... 
Total number of persons in prison June 1, 1870.. 
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musical teacher, composer, and author, born 
in Medfield, Mass., January 8, 1792; died in” 
Orange, N. J., August 11, 1872. His father 
was a mechanic in what was then a small 
New-England village, and his early opportu- 
nities for education were meagre; but he had 
from childhood a passion for music, vocal and 
instrumental, and before he was twenty years” 
of age he had learned to play on every kind” 
of musical instrument which came within his- 
reach, and was such a proficient in vocal mu- 
sic as to be chosen chorister of the villagé 
choir while yet a mere lad. He had don 
more than this; he had, by diligent self- 
struction, so trained himself to habits of or- 
der, method, and sound reasoning, that, when 
at twenty years of age he removed to Savan- 
nah, Ga., he almost immediately became the 
superintendent of the first Sunday-school in 
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that State, and a teacher of music in the 
churches. His own choir was so successful 
that he was invited to Boston in 1827, to take 
a kind of general charge of music in the 
churches there. He had, for some years be- 
fore this, entered upon his work of reform in 
‘ecard to church-music. Finding a strong 
tendency on the part of most of the churches 
to adopt the fantastic, artificial, and absurd 
e of fugue music, which had just then 
en the place of the old and simple tunes of 
an earlier day, he immediately put himself in 
ypposition to it, and, by careful selection and 
laptation of simple but effective melodies 
from European collections of music, and the 
addition of some very sweet and simple tunes 
of his own, he sought to turn the tide toward 
» better style of church-music. At first he 
ad great difficulty in finding a publisher for 
the volume of tunes he had compiled, but at 
length, in 1821, persuaded the Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society, of which he was a mem- 
ber, to allow it to be published in their name, 
as their collection, they receiving half the 
profits of the publication. The book was a 
sreat success from the first, and accomplished 
in part what was-his principal object in its 
publication, the cultivation of a higher and 
yetter taste in church-music. When he re- 
moved to Boston in 1827, he began the in- 
struction of classes in vocal music, devoting 
ial attention to the training of children to 
the. performance of the alto part in choral 
music, and to the introduction of vocal music 
| aM the public schools. About 1828, William 
). Woodbridge called his attention to the 
Pestalozzian method of teaching music, and 
especially to the various improvements upon 
it; and; after careful and protracted examina- 
tion, Mr. Mason became a champion of the 
new method. Juvenile classes were estab- 
lished and taught gratuitously by him for 
many years, and he was soon compelled, by 
the extent of his labors, to take G. J. Webb as 
an associate. Under his influence vocal music 
received a new and extraordinary impulse in 
Boston, and throughout New England. Emi- 
nent teachers were introduced into the 
schools; the Boston Academy of Music was 
established ; music was prescribed as a regu- 
) lar branch of instruction in the public schools 
} of Boston, and subsequently very generally 
throughout the entire country; permanent 
musical classes, lectures on music, concerts, 
schools for instrumental music, and teachers’ 
institutes,. were also widely established. He 
became an enthusiastic Pestalozzian, and one 
of the most successful teachers of the induc- 
tive method of instruction, not only in music, 
but also in general education. In 1837 Mr. 
Mason visited Europe, and made himself. ac- 
quainted with all the improvements in music- 
teaching in the Continental cities. The grow- 
ing taste for music which he had inspired in- 
cited him to prepare about this time numerous 
text-books for juvenile classes, glee-books, and 
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collections of church-music. The musical 
text-books were prepared with great care, 
and in each he sought to bring out and em- 
phasize some particular point, till he had com- 
pleted the circle of musical instruction. His 
numerous collections of church-musie all had 
a similar purpose, to multiply the number of 
simple and effective tunes for public worship. 
During his later years, he labored diligently 
to promote what had always been a favorite 
object with him, the introduction of strictly 
congregational singing into the churches, lay- 
ing down two positions as essential to its 
perfection, viz.: That the tunes used in the 
churches should be such that all could sing 
them; and that they should be subordinate to 
the words used. With these two principles to 
guide his action, he devoted some of the best 
labors of his life to the preparation, in connec- 
tion with Rev. Drs. Park and Phelps, of the 
“Sabbath Hymn and Tune. Book,” a work 
eminently adapted, both in its hymns and 
tunes, for congregational singing, and he lived 
to see it a great success, not only in its wide 
circulation, but in its stimulus to others to 
follow in the same track. In 1855 the Uni- 
versity of New York conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Music, the first instance 
of the conferring such a degree by an Ameri- 
can college, and, though European universities 
had conferred it on eminent musical com- 
posers, they had never honored an American 
composer with it. The later years of his life 
were passed at Orange, N. J., and his devotion 
to musical study and composition continued 
till his death. Dr. Mason’s published works 
exceed fifty volumes, and many of them have 
had an immense sale. The aggregate sale of 
the collections of church-music somewhat ex- 
ceeded two million copies, and several of the 
juvenile collections have sold very largely. 

he following is a list of the principal of these 
works, those having an asterisk affixed being 
the joint production of Dr. Mason and Mr. G. 
J. Webb. ‘Boston Handel and Haydn Col- 
lection,” 1821; “Juvenile Psalmist,” 1829; 
“Juvenile Lyre” (first book of school-songs 
published in this country), 1880; ‘‘The Choir, 
or Union Collection,” 1888; ‘‘ Manual of In- 
struction in Vocal Music,” 1834; ‘Juvenile 
Singing-School,” 1835; *‘‘The Musical Li- 
brary ” (Glee-Book), 1835; ‘“‘Sabbath-School 
Songs,” 1836; “The Boston Academy Collec- 
tion,” 1886; “Sabbath-School Harp,” 1887 ; 
“Lyra Sacra,” 1887; “ Occasional Psalmody,” 
1837; “Juvenile Songster,” 1838; * ‘ Boston 
Glee-Book,” 1888; ‘‘Songs of Asaph,” 1838 ; 
“The Seraph,” 1888; ‘Juvenile Music for 
Sabbath-Schouls,” 1839; *‘*The Odeon” 
(Glee-Book), 1889; “The Modern Psalmist,” 
1839; “Boston School Song-Book,” 1840; 
‘Little Songs for Little Singers,” 1840; ‘‘ Car- 
mina Sacra,” 1841. Of this and its two re- 
visions, the “‘New Carmina Sacra” and the 
‘‘ American Tune-Book,” more than six hun- 
dred thousand copies have been sold; ‘The 
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Gentleman’s Glee-Book,’”’ 1842; ‘‘ American 
Sabbath-School Singing-Book,” 1843; ‘ Bos- 
ton Academy Collection of Choruses,” 1844; 
“Song-Book of the School-Room,” 1845; 
* “The Vocalist,” 1844; * The Psaltery,” 
1845; ‘“Primary-School Song-Book,” 1846; 
“The National Psalmist,” 1848; * ‘* The Glee- 
Hive,” 1851; *“Oantica Landis,” 1850; 
* « Boston Chorus-Book,” 1851; ‘¢ The Hand- 
Book of Psalmody,” 1852; “ The Hallelujah,” 
1854; ‘The Normal Singer,” 1856; ‘*‘ Mammoth 
Musical Exercises,” 1857; “Sabbath Hymn 
and Tune Book,” 1859; new do., 1866; with G. 
J. Root, “*The Young Men’s Singing-Book;” 
and with W. B. Bradbury, ‘“ The Choralist.” 
MASSACHUSETTS. The Legislature of 
Massachusetts met on the 3d of January and 
adjourned on the 7th of May, after a session 
of one hundred and twenty-six days, the short- 
est for several years. Three hundred and 
fifty-nine acts and sixty joint resolutions were 
passed. A bill, introduced by the Labor Re- 
formers, making ten hours a legal working-day 
for minors and femaies in cotton and other 
manufactories, passed the House after a pro- 
tracted debate, but was defeated in the Senate. 
The advocates of female suffrage presented pe- 
titions signed by several thousand persons, 
which were referred to a special committee 
on that subject. A bill was reported provid- 
ing for an amendment to the constitution, al- 
lowing women the right to vote and hold 
office, but after much debate it failed to pass 
the House, by a close vote. No material 
change was made in the laws respecting the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, though there was, 
as usual, a good deal of talk on the subject. 
The sale of alcoholic liquors is still prohibited, 
and ale and beer can be sold in any town only 
with the sanction of a majority of the voters. 
A general railroad act, carefully prepared and 
maturely considered, was finally adopted. It 
allows any twenty-five or more citizens to as- 
sociate themselves together to build a railroad 
and to take land necessary for the purpose, 
subject to the revisal of county commissioners, 
It is intended to do away with special charters 
for small railroads. A general street railway 
bill passed the Senate, but was killed in the 
House. The subject which occupied the 
largest share of attention was the charter of 
the Highland Street Railway Company in 
Boston, which, after an immense deal of dis- 
cussion and of hearings before committees, 
was passed. Two new towns were formed, 
viz.: Holbrook, which was taken from the 
town of Randolph, and Norwood, which was 
eut from Dedham. Fitchburg was incorpo- 
rated as acity. The question of changing the 
organization of the State police caused an ex- 
cited discussion, and the two Houses could not 
agree upon it until conference committees 
were appointed to reconcile their differences. 
It was finally settled by placing the terms of 
office of the police commissioners at the pleas- 
ure of the Governor, and authorizing him to 
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increase the force to one hundred men, when- 
ever he should deem it necessary. The whok 
purpose of the State police is to secure the en- 
forcement of the liquor laws. The Legislature 
disposed of a large amount of miscellaneoy 
business of more or less importance to th 
State. It-increased the salaries of the Judge 
of the Supreme Court, and the salaries of Di 
trict Attorneys, and in many instances of p 
lice justices and clerks; dissolved a larg 
number of corporations, which were not doit 
business; abolished the head-money whic 
immigrants had to pay; annexed Mount Ho; 
Cemetery to Boston, and straightened tl 
boundary between Boston and Brookline; e 
tablished district courts in Worcester ar 
Norfolk Counties; changed the time of elec 
tions in cities from Monday to Tuesday 
joined together in one city Haverhill an 
Bradford; reformed the almshouse  systen 
and abolished the school-ship; united the O] 
Colony & Newport and Cape Cod Railroads 
gave Boards of Health additional powers over 
small-pox, so that they can take a patier 
from his home, if he lives in a house with tw 
or more families; established the office of in 
spector of provisions; and made it illegal fc 
city officials to make or have a pecuniary ii 
terest in contracts with their own city. 

Among the resolutions adopted, was one — 
requiring the Inspectors of the State-prison ¢ 
submit a report at the next session as to th 
practicability of enlarging and improving th 
present prison, and as to the policy of sellir 
the present property in Charlestown, an 
building a new prison at some other point. 

On the 30th of September there were, be 
longing to railroad corporations of the State 
2,194.44 miles of main line and branches, wi 
524.85 miles of sidings and 534.13 miles « 
double track, making an equivalent in all of 
8,253.417 miles of railroad. Of this amoum 
1,657.87 miles were within the limits of @ 
State, or one mile to every 4.7 square miles ¢ 
territory, and to every 879 inhabitants. Th 
proportion of railroad to extent of territo1 yi 
greater than in any other part of the country 
and not exceeded in any country of Europe, 
The average cost of the roads has been $51,= — 
250 per mile, exclusive of equipment, whic 
has cost $6,875 per mile. The entire amoul 
invested in the railroads reporting to th 
Massachusetts Commissioners, is $135,000,000, 
Of the 55 corporations making returns, 30 paid 
dividends averaging nearly seven per cent. On 
the capital, and 25 percent. on dividends. The — 
gross income of the roads during the year was 
22.8 per cent. of their cost, but the cost of 
operation was 72.2 per cent. of the gross earn- — 
ings, leaving an average net income of 6% per 
cent. on the investment. The capital stock or 
these fifty-five corporations is owned by about 
29,650 persons, 74 per cent. of whom are resi- — 
dents of the State. The total earnings re | 
turned for the year amounted to $30,878- 
542.70, being an increase of $3,692,567 over 
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amount varying from $2,058 on the Dux- 
ry & Cohasset to $34,500 on the Boston 
Albany. The cost of operation amounted 


m $9,222.31 per mile. During the year 335 


. of steel rails were laid. Reports were 
nade by 24 street railroad corporations, whose 
aggregate capital stock amounted to $5,048,- 
584. The length of track, including branches 
‘sidings, was 179.29 miles. The average 
per mile was $19,350 for building, and 
460 for equipment. The number of per- 
employed on steam-roads during the year 
17,670, on street railways 1,661. There 
e 16 accidents on the steam railroads dur- 
ng the year, seven of which were caused by 
lisplacement of the rails, seven by collision, 


he parting of atrain. These caused the 
death or injury of about 40 persons. There 
were 304 casualties, of which 187 resulted in 
loss of life. The number of passengers killed 
- orinjured from all causes were 63; the num- 
‘ber of employés killed and injured, 134; and 
the number of persons in no way connected 
with the roads, 136. Most of these last were 
1 over while walking on the roads. 

‘The opening of the Hoosac Tunnel from 
e eastern portal to the central shaft was 
successfully accomplished on the 12th of De- 
cember. There still remained at that time 
8,125 feet of rock to penetrate between the 
haft and the western portal. 

_ The financial condition of the State is every 
vay satisfactory. At the beginning of the 
-her funded debt amounted to $29,629,- 
_ The changes for the twelve months end- 
January 1, 1873, of the amounts liquidated, 
shown in the following statement: 


MEMOTIG ES oe foto bo ot merct och as aese $29,629,864 00 
War Fund loan....... $2,551,500 00 
date sie hole 363,700 60 
house Joan....... 100.000 CO 
of 1861 (fundiug debt). 100,000 00 
i! ——_——— 8,115,200 00 
tei 5 pie pa Re Pt SOT 
“Balance WORST «sia cin y o0's 210 bran 90 $26,514,164 00 
Added during the year on account of the 
iy & Greenfield Railroad and Hoosac 
ie unnel TOOT i.) Ge aldi wet Weca tae. Diets 1,178,540 00 
BRMMOSR DE. 5104) Csha.akon Jd finda a2 enc $27,692,704 00 


With these changes, the existing debt, 
_ all of which is funded, may be thus 


_ classified : 
Ailroad loans.............- $13,303,016 00 
BBE LOADS, 65's p/e\0 040s vicina see 13,519,688 00 
Ordinary loans.............. $70,000 00 
_ Funded debt.........0:. $27,692,704 00 


The only unfunded liabilities remaining con- 
sist of small sums, for the payment of which 
the Treasury is amply provided, and there re- 
main now no funded liabilities for the payment 
of which the State has not provided a sinking 
fund. There was in the Treasury, at the end of 
the year, about $600,000. The ordinary reve- 
nues for 1873 are estimated at $2,300,000, mak- 
ing the total resources $2,900,000, while the 
ordinary expenses are set down at $4,420,000. 
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by the explosion of a locomotive, and one. 
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The almshouses at Bridgewater and Monson 
have been abolished, and the paupers trans- 
ferred to the institution at Tewksbury, which 
had, at the end of the year, about 800 inmates, 
two-fifths of whom were insane or imbecile 
persons. The Nautical School has also been 
discontinued, and the school-ship sold, its in- 
mates being transferred to the Reform Schools 
at Westboro’ and Lancaster, which had, on 
the 15th of October, 575 inmates, against 547 
in 1871, and 620 in 1870. These reformatories 
used appropriations, during the year, amount- 
ing to $96,695, while $14,000 was paid on their 
behalf by cities and towns, and $9,500 was ob- 
tained from labor and sales of products. The 
net cost to the State was $75,000; to the com- 
munity, $87,000. 

The three Insane Asylums of the State, at 
Northampton, Worcester, and Taunton, con- 
tained 1,286 patients, on the 15th of October, 
of whom 842 were maintained by the State, 
6083 by towns, and 433 by their friends or rela- 
tives. The average number, for the year, was: 
429 at Northampton, 445 at Worcester, and 
408 at Taunton. The State pays $8.50 per 
week each for the support of pauper patients 
at these institutions, and the amount paid, for 
the year, at Northampton, was $32,762; at 
Taunton, $18,295; and at Worcester, $9,099. 
The value of the Worcester property is $904,- 
929; that at Taunton, $276,963; and that at 
Northampton, $332,655. 

There are 172 savings-banks in the State, 
the statistics of which are as follows: 


Number of depositors .............00002: 620,24 

Amount of deposits..............00.e00es $184,797.818 92 
Number of deposits during the year..... 702,188 
Amount of the same.............2ee scene 58,034,129 72 
Number of withdrawals during the year. 89,882 
Atnount of the same. 2... cin. - ences eens $48,895,674 16 
Number of accounts opened last year.... 148.612 
Number of accounts closed last year..... £8,378 
Amount of surplus on hand.............- $3.045,247 21 
PDUG PANGE cai 5 Users sin Whine sind oleh lsirale tia 21,898,497. 29 
Loans on public funds..........-...20.05 1,6€&0,283 28 
BOD ALAC is on iadicas bein thes Fes d asieors 16,772,805 21 
Loans on bank stock..........cceee.aeees 1.521.715 &5 
Deposits in banks bearing interest ...... 1,729,486 79 


4,602,567 24 

545,020 €6 
1,968,485 80 
89,684,246 17 


Ra PGHs DOMME: Ue Cea asc rea cee cree 
Loans on railroad stock.................. 
Invested in real estate...........-.seees 
Loans on mortgages of real estate........ 
Loans to counties, cities, and towns..... 


Loans on personal security...........-+6. 83,329,244 27 
CRD OR DANG: ven cand ches ccsenes senna etas 1,657,499 45 
Aggregate amount of ordinary dividends. 9,622,775 £6 
Expenses of the institutions............. 469,681 80 


Average of ordinary dividends........... 635 per cent. 


The political campaign of the year was less 
exciting in Massachusetts than in many of the 
other States. The first important conveution 
was that of the supporters of female suffrage, 
who met in Boston, on the 31st of January, 
and set forth their views, after much lively 
discussion, in the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That we demand suffrage for woman 
because it is her right, and because its exercise 1s 
essential to the progress and well-being of society. 
That, as negro suffrage was a political necessity in 
1870, so is woman sufirage a moral necessity in 1872. 

2. Resolved, That, while we hail as an indication 
of progress the recommendation of Governor Wash- 
burn, that women be allowed to vote upon the sale 
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of beer, as a step in the right direction, since the 
right to vote on one question implies the right to 
vote on all, we nevertheless demand suffrage for 
women as a right, to be freely exercised on every 
question of public interest, and not as a favor, to be 
accepted with limitations to suit the convenience of 


men. 

3. Resolved, That the claim of the recent Republi- 
can State Convention, that the Republican party of 
Massachusetts ‘‘is mindful of its obligations to the 
loyal women of America for their patriotic devotion 
to the cause of freedom,”’ finds obvious contradiction 
in the fact that the loyal women of this Common- 
wealth are still consigned to the political status of 
paupers, idiots, lunatics, and criminals ; and also in 
the further fact that the women of America, with the 
consent of that same party, are still held in paves 
vassalage to the very rebels whose treasonable pur- 
poses t °y so heroically aided to frustrate. 

4, Resolved, That the Democratic party of Massa- 
chusetts, by declaring, in State Convention, that 
‘“‘suffrage is a right and not a privilege,’”’ and then 
refusing to indorse woman’s suffrage, is false to its 
principles, and unworthy of the support of the people 
of the Commonwealth. 

5. Resolved, That we congratulate the Labor Re- 
form party for the honorable example it has sect to 
' the other parties of the Commonwealth, in recogniz- 
ing woman’s full rights of citizenship, and in de- 
manding equal compensation for woman’s labor. 

6. Resolved, That wg congratulate Massachusetts 
upon the honorable record of her congressional dele- 
gation this winter—upon Senator Wilson’s bill to 
enfranchise woman in the Territories; upon Hon- 
orable George F, Hoar’s bill to protect the rights of 
the women of Utah and Wyoming; and upon Hon- 
orable B. F. Butler’s speech in support of a woman’s 
suffrage petition. 

$ Peisloed, That the thanks of the convention are 
cordially given to Governor Campbell, of Wyoming, 
for vetoing the bill to disfranchise the women of that 
Territory, and for his vindication of their rights in 
his recent message. 

8. Resolved, That we call upon our Legislature to 
enact a law conferring suffrage upon women in presi- 
dential and municipal elections; also, to submit an 
amendment to the State constitution, abolishing po- 
litical distinctions on account of sex. 

9. KResolved, That so long as one-half of our citi- 
zens are taxed and governed without consent, every 
voter is in honor bound to help elect the friends, and 
defeat the enemies, of impartial suffrage, and to make 
the enfranchisement of women the cardinal principle 
of his political action. 


The Republican Convention for the appoint- 
ment of delegates to the national nominating 
body was held at Worcester on the 10th of 
April. The platform adopted was as follows: 


1. Lesolved, That we, the delegates of the Republi- 
can party of Massachusetts, in convention assem- 
bled, congratulate our brethren of the Common- 
wealth on the national recognition of those great 
social and civil rights for the establishment of which 
the Republican party was organized, and for which it 
has contended earnestly through all the trials of 
peace and war. 

_ 2. Resolved, That we see with profound satisfac- 
tion the progress of the American Republic on that 
pen which leads to an honorable nationality, guided 

y the Republican party, which has enforced the 
doctrine of equality and right, upon which our Gov- 
ernment was founded, and given it additional guar- 
antees in the national Constitution; has expunged 
oppression from the statute-book ; has inspired the 
people with a high and holy purpose in a great war ; 

as cherished the memory of patriotic service and 
sacrifice ; has appealed to a prosperous and honor- 
able people to remember their obligations; has re- 
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quired strictly republican forms of government in the — 
States rescued from the rebellion; has recognized — 
education as the corner-stone of our siatigiele ge! 
has shown its interest in working-men by destroying _ 
slavery, and affirming the right of every man to hi 
self, and to the legitimate fruits of his labor; 
placed in our history a chapter of success and 
nown that wins the admiration of a civilized world; 
and we now enter upon a national campaign to sup- 
port this great record against all opponents of na- 
tional progress, peace, humanity, and prosperity. 
8. Lesolved, That we congratulate the nation th; 
in this great work, the highest civil service know1 
among men, we have an Administration which hai 
developed public opinion in the direction of honor 
Fs and philosophy—an Administration whic 
as brought with it peace and a wise adjustment 0: 
the violent political controversies which precede 
it; which has established our national credit on fir 
foundations; which has sought wisely and firmly 
to enforce law against disorder, and complete thy 
work of reconstruction in the restored States ; whiel 
seeks to enforce a generous and humane policy to: y 
ard the department of Indian tribes; which has re- 
formed the abuses, exposed corruption, punished 
offenders, and sought to improve and elevate the 
character of the civil service. And we, moved by ai 
earnest appreciation of the fidelity and wise pai iot- 
ism of President Grant, do most cordially recommen¢ 
that he be renominated and reélected, forasmuch 
his Administration has taught the American p 
all the high obligations of that period of peace which 
followed a war inspired and elevated by the grea 
declarations of Abraham Lincoln. ote 
4, Hesolved, That, while recommending s 
the renomination of General Grant for the presi - 
oy we urge also the nomination of Henry Wilson for 
the vice-presidency, feeling that Massachusetts has 
earned this distinction by long fidelity to the Repub 
lican principles in which Henry Wilson has always 
been true to her honor and to the best sentiments of 
her people. i 


At a subsequent convention for the nomina 
tion of State officers the following ticket wa 
agreed upon: For Governor, William B. Wash: 
burn; Lieutenant-Governor, Thomas Ta 
Secretary of State, Oliver Warner; Treast 
Charles Adams, Jr.; Auditor, Charles End 
cott; Attorney-General, Charles R. Train. — 

Conventions of the Democrats and Liber 
Republicans were held at Worcester on th 
11th of September. General N. P. Banks pr 
sided over the latter, at which the followin 


resolutions were adopted : “ta 


and the fact that, in its full recognition of the equa 
ity of the colored race, it has been accepted alon 
with the tried and true candidates by an overwhelm: 
ing majority of the native population of the latel, 
rebellious States, makes it a treaty of peace whie¢ 
if ratified, as it should be, by the election of the ¢ 
didates, will forever close and gloriously close’ 
deplorable wave which has devastated the Sot 
openly or covertly for the last twelve years. 
2. Resolved, That the party now in power 

lated its pledge, contained in the inaugural of P 
dent Grant, to give the country an honest curret (y 
on a specie basis: it has robbed the people and 

wasted the public domain by squandering it upon 
greedy and fraudulent corporations. It has intro- 
duced into the Administration the ideas and praet 
of personal government to an extent without 

cedent in the history of the country, and is alike - 
mischievous in its present results and alarming in 

what it threatens for the future. And that, in its — 
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policy toward the Southern section of the country, in 
place of promoting that reconciliation which was its 
obvious duty, it has embittered the hostility be- 
tween the different classes, and arrayed the white 
and black races against each other in a manner that 
js fatal to the best interests of the nation, and, worst 
of all, pernicious to the welfare of the colored race, 
of which it assumes to be the especial protector. 

_ 8. Resolved, That we cordially indorse Horace 
Greeley and B. Gratz Brown as eminently fit for the 
posts assigned them by the two great National Con- 
‘ventions, and we denounce the constantly-reiterated 
pretence that the rights of the freedmen will be less 
‘secure under their administration—a wanton insult 
to the intelligent people of the nation, and a dis- 
honest trick to retain power in bad hands by impos- 
‘ing on the ignorant and credulous. 

. Resolved, That the Hon. Charles Sumner, by his 
efforts to secure to all classes perfect equality before 
the law, to restore an honest currency, to promote 
the harmony and reconciliation of the States, and 
especially by his masterly and unanswerable expos- 
ure of the untrustworthiness of the present Adminis- 


tration, has won a new and transcendent title to the 
_ yeneration and gratitude of the Commonwealth and 


the country. 

_ 5. Resolved, That labor is the creator of capital 
and is what originates the only valid title to the 
private possession of it, and that the possession of 
-eapital, as free civilized society is necessarily con- 
structed, is the only thing besides charity which can 
prevent the necessity of excessive labor, Therefore, 


all that the State can do to alleviate labor, unless it 


should arbitrarily attempt to enforce charity at the 
eee of capital, which is inconsistent with the 
rights of ephabgal and would only injure the laborer 
in the end, is to give him the utmost facility honest- 
ly to acquire capital, by seeing that he is not unjustly 
‘or unnecessarily taxed, that he enjoys the best 
means of education and has the benefit of well man- 
aged financial and codéperative institutions, whereby 
~his smallest savings of capital may earn the largest 
profit, and the doing of this is held to be the highest 
‘duty of the State. 

6. Resolved, That the action of the Grant party of 
this Commonwealth at a recent convention in declar- 
ing for a prohibitory liquor law affords the strongest 
evidence of its corruption and hypocrisy on the tem- 

' perance question, when we consider that, having for 
years held the control of the offices of this Common- 
wealth and had in charge the execution of its laws, 
they have failed to enforce this law, excepting in 

particular localities and with venal discrimination, 
_ %. Resolved, That the presence of laws upon the 
statute-book without an attempt to enforce the same, 
or a partial or corrupt attempt at their enforcement, 
is demoralizing in its effect on the people. It has a 
tendency to produce disrespect for the aw ; therefore 

_all laws existing of this character should, in the 
judgment of this convention, be either vigorously 

_ and impartially enforced or repealed. 


In the Democratic Convention “ the declara- 
tion of principles framed at Cincinnati and 
approved at Baltimore” was “adopted by the 
Democracy of this Commonwealth,” and the 
party was pledged to a ‘“‘hearty support of 
the candidates there nominated.’’ Conference 
committees were appointed by the two con- 
ventions to make up a joint ticket, which was 
adopted and was as follows: For Governor, 
Charles Sumner, of Boston; for Lieutenant- 
Governor, George W. Stearns, of Chicopee ; 
for Secretary of State, George H. Munroe, of 
Boston; for Treasurer and Receiver General, 
Levi Haywood, of Gardner; for Auditor, P. 
A. Collins, of Boston; for Attorney-General, 
Waldo Coburn, of Dedham; for electors at 
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large, Chester W. Chapin, of Springfield, and 
Frank W. Bird, of Walpole. The following 
resolution was adopted, ratifying the ticket, 
after which the two conventions united in the 
same hall for speech-making and congratula- 
tions: 

Resolved, That wecommend the candidates pre- 
sented by the concurrent action of the two Conven- 
tions this day to the suffrages of the honest voters 
of the Commonwealth, and their triumphant election 
will insure a discontinuance of the trifling legislation 
and corrupt practices which have made odious the 
existing Administration. 


Mr. Sumner, who was out of the country 
when the nominations were made, declined to 
stand as candidate for Governor, and the name 
of F, W. Bird was substituted on the ticket by 
the State Central Committees. 

A Labor Reform Convention had been held 
on the 21st of August, at Framingham, but it 
was decided to make no nominations. The 
committee appointed to draw up a platform 
of principles failed to agree, and two reports 
were made, but after some discussion the fol- 
lowing brief resolution was adopted as a sub- 
stitute for both: 

Resolved, That the whole power and strength of 
the Labor party in this State is concentrated in the 
single issue of reducing the hours of labor for the 
factory operatives, and that we will not vote for any 
member of the Legislature who opposes this simple 
act. of justice and humanity. 


The only other resolution adopted was this: 


Resolved, That we demand that women who do 
the same kind of work as men shall receive the same 
wages, and that we demand the ballot for women. 


The convention was thinly attended, and 
rather inharmonious. 

At the election on the 4th of November, the 
total vote cast for presidential electors was 
192,782, of which 155,472 were in favor of 
Grant and Wilson, and 59,260 in favor of Gree- 
ley and Brown, making the majority of Grant 
and Wilson 74,212. The total vote for Gov- 
ernor was 193,526, of which Washburn re- 
ceived 183,900, and Bird 59,626; majority for 
Washburn, 74,274. The entire Republican 
State ticket was chosen, and a full Republican 
delegation elected to Congress from the eleven 
districts. The State Legislature consists of 
89 Republicans and 1 Democrat in the Senate, 
and 217 Republicans and 23 Democrats in the 
House of Representatives. In December, Hen- 
ry L. Pierce, Republican, was chosen Mayor 
of the city of Boston by a majority of 79 over 
Wm. Gaston, the Democratic candidate. The 
Board of Aldermen of Boston consists of 9 
Republicans and 3 Democrats, the Common 
Council of 88 Republicans and 26 Democrats. 

On the 9th and 10th of November the city 
of Boston was visited by a terrible conflagra- 
tion, which swept through the richest business 
quarter, destroying large granite stores and 
warehouses, and vast amounts of merchan- 
dise. The fire broke out at about 7 o’clock in 
the evening of the 9th, at the corner of Sum- 
mer and Kingston Streets, and, owing to the 
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delay of the engines, consequent upon the 
prevalence of disease among the horses of the 
fire department, gained considerable headway 
before any thing was done to check it. It 
swept to the north nearly to State Street, 
laying in ruins most of the district bounded 
by Summer, Washington, and State Streets, 
and the water-front. The area burnt over was 
about 65 acres. The number of buildings de- 
stroyed was 776, of which 709 were of brick 
and stone, and 67 of wood. The assessors’ 
valuation of these buildings was $13,591,900, 
and it was estimated that it would cost $18,- 
000,000 to replace them. The amount of per- 
sonal property destroyed was about $60,000,- 
000. There were very few dwelling-houses 
burnt, and only 14 lives lost, 7 being those of 
firemen, The only important public buildings 
injured were the old post-office on State 
Street, and the new unfinished post-office on 
Water Street. 

An extra session of the Legislature was 
called, to commence on the 19th of November, 
to devise such measures of relief for the city 
of Boston as might be deemed expedient. 
Several insurance companies were hopelessly 
bankrupt, while others were forced to wind up 
their business, and a demand was made for 
new charters, or for a general insurance law. 
A joint committee on this subject was ap- 
pointed, to which all petitions and proposi- 
tions were referred. The result was a general 
insurance act, which passed both Houses after 
a thorough discussion. It authorizes any ten 
or more residents of the State to associate 
themselves together, by an agreement in writ- 
ing, for the purpose of carrying on the busi- 
ness of fire or marine insurance. The capital 
shall not be less than $200,000. After the 
company has organized in pursuance. of the 
written agreement, a certificate must be ob- 
tained from the Insurance Commissioner, set- 
ting forth the names of the parties, the amount 
of capital, articles of association, etc., which 
must be filed with the Secretary of State. No 
policy can be issued until the sum of $500,000 
shall have been offered and subscribed for in- 
surance, and entered on the books of the com- 
pany. The payment of dividends and losses 
is regulated by the following section: 

The holders of stock in mutual companies with a 
guarantee capital, organized under the provisions of 
this act, shall be entitled to a net semi-annual divi- 
dend not exceeding 4 per cent. on their respective 
shares, if the net profit, after providing for all ex- 
penses, losses, and liabilities Hen incurred, includ- 
ing asum sufficient to reinsure all outstanding risks 
is sufiicient from time to time to pay the same}; and 
if any such dividend is less than 4 per cent. it shall 
be made up when such net profit becomes sufficient 
therefor. 

Three-fourths of said net profit, after the pay- 
ment of said dividends, shall be credited to, and, at 
the expiration of the policies, divided among the in- 
sured, and the remaining one-fourth shall be invest- 
ed and be a reserve for the security of the insured ; 
but, when from time to time the reserve shall excee 
5 percent, on the amount insured, the whole of said 
net profit in excess of said reserve of 5 per cent. 
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the city of Boston to issue bonds to the ex. 
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shall, after the payment of said dividends, be di- 
vided among the insured at the expiration of their 
policies, cis: 

The guarantee capital shall be applied to the’ 
ment of losses only when the other cash funds ha 
been exhausted; and, if the guarantee capital sh 
at any time be reduced, it shall be replaced from th 
first accumulation of the reserve, or the dire 
may at their discretion replace the whole or any pa 
of it by assessments upon the contingent funds | 
the possession of the company at the time of 
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reduction. a 
Among the other acts was one authorizi1 


tent of $20,000,000, to aid the owners © 
land in the burnt district to restore the 
buildings within one year from the Ist o 
January, 1873. The bonds run fifteen yea 
and bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. in 
gold or six per cent. in currency. <A bill wa 
also passed providing for a commission 0 
three civil engineers to be appoleen by th 
Governor, to report a comprehensive system 
of drainage for the city of Boston and the 
surrounding territory, within a radius of t 
miles, the expenses to be borne by the city 
A Merchants’ Exchange, with a capital of 
$2,000,000, to be located in the burnt district, 
was incorporated, and the Old South Churel 
was authorized to lease its building to 1 
United States Post-Office: Department, » 
the consent of a majority of the pew-owners 
The extra session of the Legislature came to 
close on the 18th of December. ab: 
‘‘The World’s Peace Jubilee and Intern 
tional Musical Festival” commenced in Bos. 
ton on the 17th of June, and continued unti 
the 4th of July, under the direction of Pat- 
rick S. Gilmore. It took place in a larg 
wooden building known as the “ Coliseum,’ 
located near the intersection of the Boston & 
Albany and Boston & Providence Railroads 
The structure was 550 feet long and 350 fee 
wide, erected without much pretence to or 
namentation. The interior was divided into 
two sections, that occupied by the audience 
being 300;feet long, and that devoted to th 
chorus and orchestra being 240 feet of th 
length of the building. The chorus consiste 
of 20,000 voices, and the orchestra of 1,00 
instruments. Besides these, several musics 
organizations had been secured by Mr. Gil 
more from Europe, including the band of the 
Grenadier Guards from London, the Kaiser 
Franz Grenadier Regiment band from Berlin, 
the Garde Republicaine band from Paris, 
the Emperor of Germany’s Cornet Quartet. 
Franz Abt, the eminent German composer, — 
was present, and conducted the performance — 
of several of his own songs, and Johann — 
Strauss, of Vienna, appeared each day and — 
led a select orchestra in the performance OL — 
some of his own compositions. There were 
other special features, and the whole made up_ 
a musical festival on a scale hardly equalled im” 
modern times. . ae 
According to the census of 1870, of the total =| 
population (1,160,666), ten years old and over, 


' 
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there were engaged in all classes of occupa- 
tions 579,844 persons, of whom 451,543 were 
males and 128,301 females, There were en- 
gaged in agriculture, 72,810, including 72,756 
males and 54 females; in professional and per- 
sonal services, 131,291, including 75,917 males 
and 55,374 females; in trade and transporta- 
tion, 83,078, including 81,077 males and 2,001 
females; in manufactures and mechanical and 
mining industries, 292,665, including 221,793 
males and 70,872 females. 4 
_ The State contained 1,736,221 acres of im- 
proved land, 706,714 of woodland, and 287,- 
a of other unimproved land. The cash 
value of farms was $116,432,784, of farming 
implements and machinery, $5,000,879; total 
amount of wages paid during the year, includ- 
ing value of board, $5,821,032; total (esti- 
mated) value of all farm productions, includ- 
‘ing betterments and additions to stock, $32,- 
192,878; orchard-products, $939,854 ; produce 
of market-gardens, $1,980,231; forest-prod- 
ucts, $1,616,818; value of home manufac- 
tures, $79,378; of animals slaughtered or sold 
for slaughter, $4,324,658; of all live-stock, 
$17,049,228. There were 41,039 horses, 103 
mules and asses, 114,771 milch-cows, 24,480 
working - oxen, 79,851 other eattle, 78,560 
sheep, and 49,178 swine. The chief produc- 
tions were: 17,574 bushels of spring, and 17,- 
074 of winter, wheat, 239,237 of rye, 1,397,- 
807 of Indian-corn, 797,664 of oats, 133,071 
of barley, 58,040 of buckwheat, 7,312,885 

ounds of tobacco, 306,659 of wool, 24,690 
‘bushels of peas and beans, 30,254,446 of Irish, 
and 917 of sweet, potatoes, 10,966 gallons of 
wine, 6,559,161 pounds of butter, 2,245,878 of 
cheese, 13,284,057 gallons of milk sold, 597,- 
7 tons of hay, 252 bushels of clover-seed, 

of grass-seed, 61,910 pounds of hops, 930 
of flax, 390,800 pounds of maple-sugar, 2,326 
gallons of maple molasses, 25,299 pounds of 
honey, and 1,195 of wax. The total number 
of manufacturing establishments was 18,212, 
using 2,396 steam-engines of 778,502 horse- 
power, and 3,157 water-wheels of 105,854 
rse-power, and employing 279,880 hands, 
of whom 179,032 were males above sixteen, 86,- 
229 females above 15, and 14,119 youth. The 
total amount of capital invested was $231,677,- 
862; wages paid during the year, $118,051,- 
886; value of materials consumed, $334,413,- 
982; of products, $553,912,568. 

The whole number of newspapers and peri- 
odicals was 259, having an aggregate circula- 
tion of 1,692,124, and issuing annually 129,- 
691,266 copies. There were 21 daily, with a 
circulation of 231,625; 1 tri-weekly, circula- 
tion 800; 16 semi-weekly, circulation 41,484; 
153 weekly, circulation 899,465; 11 semi- 
monthly, circulation 45,200; 48 monthly, cir- 
culation 462,150; 9 quarterly, circulation 11,- 
400; and 1 annual, circulation 3,000. There 
were 3,169 libraries, having 3,017,813 volumes, 
Of these, 1,625, with 1,007,204 volumes, were 
private, and 1,544, with 2,010,609 volumes, 
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were other than private, including 186 circu- 
lating libraries, with 347,556 volumes. 

The total number of religious organizations 
was 1,848, having 1,764 edifices, with 882,317 
sittings, and property valued at $24,488,285. 
The leading denominations were: 


DENOMINATIONS. Organizations. Sittings. 
5 8 11 ele edly GR ae 286 189,035 ° 
Christian Ad ts diss 5 Beg 81 9,675 
Congregational................. 500 269,314 
EO Fi Ae CS ACen Sarign 107 46,245 
Mrothodistie:y 65g 08a. ROW, 297 117,325 
Roman Catholic................ 196 180,415 
MPN aise 5 55.5 Spe ste 5 o's o2 co 180 98,306 
Universalistes 20200. ss. 97 35,627 


The condition of pauperism and crime is 
shown by the following statistics : 


Total, popa lations y. oe pi sjaiiny alder as dase cance sen 1,457,351 
Number of persons receiving support during 
the year ending June 1, 1870. ................ 036 
Cost of annualssupport.. 22. 0c. cece eee ee eee $1,121,604 
Total number receiving support, June 1, 1870.. ews 
BAVC races aa rue ame eens eices bees sa ea 5,396 
WHC AL... sts ERGRSE: SORES 5,823 
Colored. suas cess tenath trek eins Hesse beri 43 
BOUGIES wane sich. Vo Spied SER EET Ah as somal cots s 881 
Number of persons convicted during the year. 1,593 
Number of persons in prison, June 1, 1870..... 526 
6S EA CFR RR PPTL POS ae 291 
WV METS ones thence tetera eu mee eh 7 1,152 
OVS OG 5 22s o's both aR call els Shang Ob nights 129 
DWOTOION . o. somisiunt cae etude miei yelean:poeh ta ag 1,285 


- MAURICE, Rey. Jonn Freperiox Denison, 
a popular clergyman of the Church of England, 
and author, born about 1805; died in London, 
April 1, 1872. He was the son of a Unitarian 
clergyman, and entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, at an early age. Here he formed an 
intimacy with John Sterling, afterward distin- 
guished as a scholar and author, and the mutual 
attachment was subsequently strengthened by 
their marrying two sisters. Not being able 
to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, Mr. 
Maurice did not obtain a Fellowship, and left 
Cambridge before going up for his degree, but 
afterward became a member of the Church of 
England, and entered his name on the books 
of Exeter College, Oxford, where he took his 
degree of B. A. in 1831. He was appointed 
Chaplain and Reader at Lincoln’s Inn, and be- 
came a Theological Professor in King’s College, 
London, in 1846, retired from the latter a few 
years ago, in consequence of an outcry against 
his religious opinions as to the eternity of 
future punishment, and became incumbent of 
St. Peter’s Chapel, Vere Street, Marylebone. 
Between the interval of leaving Cambridge and 
visiting Oxford, he was for a short period 
editor of the Atheneum, and about the time 
that he took his degree he wrote a novel called 
«Eustace Conway.” His efforts, in connection 
with the Rev. Charles Kingsley and others, 
toward assisting the education of working- 
men, are well known. He wrote many vol- 
umes of lectures, sermons, theological essays, 
together with other works; the more impor- 
tant of his labors being ‘“‘ Learning and Work- 
ing,”’ six lectures, published in 1855; and “‘ The 
Religion of Rome,” four lectures, delivered in 
1854, at the Philosophical Institution of Edin- 
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burgh. His volumes of sermons, his treatises 
on philosophy, and his lectures, have been 
widely circulated. ‘ What is Revelation?” 
appeared in 1859; ‘What is Revelation? Se- 
quel to,” in 1860; ‘Lectures on the Apoc- 
alypse, or Book of Revelation,” in 1861; 
‘Claims of the Bible and of Science,” in 1862 ; 
‘Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven: Lectures 
on St. Luke,” in 1864; ‘Conflict of Good and 
Evil in our Day,” in 1865; and ‘The Com- 
mandments as Instruments of National Re- 
form,” in 1866. He was elected Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge in October, 1866, and received the hon- 
orary degree of M. A., March 28, 1867. Prof. 
Maurice was admirably fitted to exert an in- 
fluence over a certain order of minds. His 
broad culture and enthusiasm attracted schol- 
arly men; while the dreamy mysticism invest- 
ing both his thought and language had a sin- 
gular charm for minds which would have been 
repelled by dogmatic teaching. He was re- 
ligious and earnest in his way, honoring Chris- 
tianity as a religion coming from God, and ready 
at any time to sacrifice position for truth. 

MAYO, Riowarp SourHweEtt Bourke, sixth 
Earl of, K. P., G. M., G. C. S. L, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, born in Dublin, 
February 21, 1822; was assassinated by a Mo- 
hammedan (Wahabee) convict, at Port Blair, 
Andaman Islands, February 8, 1872. He was 
descended from an ancient Norman family, 
the first elevation to the peerage being in 
1776. Having graduated from Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, he took an extensive tour in the 
North of Europe, and published a narrative of 
his observationsin St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
1845. He was Chief Secretary for Ireland dur- 
ing each of the Earl of Derby’s administrations, 
with whose political views he sympathized. 
From 1847 to 1867 he sat in Parliament, first 
for Kildare, then for Coleraine, and finally for 
Cockermouth. He was made a member of the 
Privy Council in 1852, being that year ap- 
pointed Deputy-Lieutenant of County Kildare. 
In 1867 he was elevated to the peerage on 
the death of his father, as sixth earl, and took 
his seat as a Conservative peer in the House 
of Lords. In November, 1868, he was ap- 
pointed by Disraeli (then premier) Viceroy 
of India, and reached Calcutta in the follow- 
ing February. His administration was an ad- 
mirable one, his executive ability, energy, and 
purity of character, rendering him a model 
ruler. He undertook a tour of inspection of 
every portion of the vast domain over which 
he ruled, to correct abuses, and perfect the 
administration of justice, and had reached 
Port Blair, Andaman Islands, a convict colo- 
py, when he became a victim to the fanatical 
assassin. 

MAZZINI, Gruserpr, an Italian reformer, 
statesman, and reyolutionist, born in Genoa, 
June 28, 1808 (or, according to some authori- 
ties, 1805); died in Pisa, March 10,1872. His 
father was a medical professor in the Univer- 
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sity of Genoa, a man of wealth, and gave his _ 
son a superior education, intending him for ‘on 
literary life. During his student-life, Italy was 
passing through a period of severe trial and 
depression. The overthrow of Napoleon I, | 
was the signal for the revival of all the reac- — 
tionary measures which, during his sway, had 
been kept in abeyance. The conquerorsmade 
haste to divide the spoils among themselves, — 
and Italy fell to the share of the Austrian, and 
all its petty states were under Austrian influ- 
ence and direction. In 1820 there was a re- 
volt in the duchy of Genoa, which was 
promptly put down by Austrian bayonets; 
and, in the years that followed, the slightest 
symptoms of sympathy with liberal opinions 
were crushed out with the iron hand of des- 
potism. Mazzini, ardent, susceptible to the 
sorrows or oppressions of others, remarkable 
for the intensity of his affections, his human- 
ity, his firmness, and his patriotism, was greatly 
moved by the sad condition of his country, 
and though his father, a man of conservative 
habits, did not sympathize with his sentiments, 
his patriotic enthusiasm gained such absolute 
control over his spirit that it led him to re-— 
nounce his cherished idea of a life of literature 
and contemplative study, for the action and 
strife of the political arena. His first step in 
politics was to contribute to a small adyertis- 
ing sheet, named the Jndicatore, published in 
Genoa. He persuaded the publisher to admit 
advertisements of books, accompanied by a 
few lines, to describe and define their subject. 
The paper became gradually transformed into 
a literary journal, in which liberal principles 
were cautiously but effectively inculeated by 
Mazzini and his associates. The Government, 
however, suppressed his journal, as they did 
the Sub Alpino, to which he had contributed 
his first essay on ‘‘ Dante’s Love of his Coun- 
try,’ and the Antologia of Florence, in which 
some of his Jiberal essays had been published, 
but not before Mazzini had acquired consider-_ 
able literary fame, and given a powerful im- 
pulse to the national cause. aah 
The Carbonari—a revolutionary secret 80- 
ciety—at this time was permeating Italy. 
Mazzini did not fully approve of its rules and 
ceremonies, but, feeling that he could not 
then found an association himseif, he resolved _ 
to join it. He was speedily invested with a 
preponderating influence in the counsels and 
missions of this society, and of course became — 
obnoxious to the governments, who determined 
to entrap him. One Cottin, a Piedmontese 
spy and police agent, was employed for - nis 
purpose, and, professing to be fully imbued 
with liberal doctrines, he induced Mazzini to — 
initiate him into the brotherhood of the Qar~ — 
bonari, and immediately betrayed him, a4 
caused his arrest and imprisonment for six 
months in the fortress of Savona, from which — 
he was only liberated on condition of his de-— 
parture from Italy. It was while thus im-— 
prisoned that he conceived the plan of the 
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« Association of Young Italy,” La Giovena 
Ttalia, and sought to surround himself with 
men as ardent and resolute as himself; but, 
while this organization was republican and 
unionist to the core, its tendencies were more 
humanitarian and universal than those of car- 
bonarism. Liberty, equality, and humanity, 
were its watchwords; ‘‘God and the people” 
its motto; white, red, and green, its tricolored 
banner; education and insurrection the great 
agencies of its operations; assassination was 
prohibited by its statutes, and the symbolic 
dagger of the Carbonari was replaced by the 
emblems of a book and the cypress. After 
his release he repaired to Lyons, where the 
Ttalian exiles were organizing for the invasion 
ofSavoy. The French Government suppressed 
this movement and dispersed its leaders, and 
he joined republicans who repaired to Corsica, 
for the purpose of sending thence arms and 
assistance to the insurrection which existed in 
_ the central provinces of Italy. He returned 
in a short time to Marseilles, and gave his 
whole thought and effort to the effective or- 
ganization of his new association, establishing 
and maintaining a periodical to which he gave 
the name of Young Italy. On the accession 
of Charles Albert, he addressed him a pub- 
lic letter from Marseilles, wherein he urged 
the King to place himself at the head of the 
liberal movement. He prepared also at Mar- 
seilles the statutes of the new association, de- 
_elaring that ‘“‘ Young Italy is a brotherhood of 
|} Italians who believe in a law of progress and 
duty,” and that members joined it ‘in the firm 
intent of consecrating both thought and action 
to the great aim of reconstituting Italy as one 
independent, sovereign nation of freedmen and 
equals.” As aresult of his letter to the King 
of Sardinia, the Sardinian ambassador made 
application to the French Government, and 
he was ordered to quit the French territory. 
For nearly twelve months he succeeded in 
evading the vigilance of the police, and 
brought out his journal, which was easily dis- 
tributed from Marseilles into Italy, and went 
to Switzerland for the purpose of organizing 
the expedition into Savoy in 1833, which 
failed through the treachery of Ramorino, to 
whom the military command had been given. 
Driven out of Switzerland, he repaired to Lon- 
don in 1837, where he supported himself by 
his pen, and established a school and a jour- 
nal, called the Apostolato Popolare, for Italian 
working-men. In 1844 his name was brought 
prominently before the English public, in con- 
sequence of the disclosure of a practice of open- 
ing the letters of refugees in the London post- 
office by the Government, at the request of 
foreign ambassadors. Much excitement was 
caused by this act of the Government, and it 
called forth an indignant letter from Carlyle, 
which was scathing in its severity. After 
the French Revolution in February, 1848, 
Mazzini went to Paris, to concert measures 
with the Republican party there, and shortly 
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afterward took up his abode at Milan, where 
he opposed the fusion of Lombardy with Pied- 
mont. He remained at Milan until the ad- 
vance of the Austrians forced him to take ref- 
uge in the canton of Ticino, in Switzerland, 
whence, shortly after the expedition into the 
Val d’Intelvi, he was again expelled. Rome 
having declared itself a republic, Mazzini was 
elected deputy to the Constituent Assembly 
for the town of Leghorn, where he landed, 
and was received with acclamations. After 
spending some time at Florence, in attempting 
to effect the fusion of Tuscany and Rome, he 
repaired to Rome, and from that moment be- 
came the leading spirit of the Roman Repub- 
lic, having been, with Armellini and Saffi, ap- 
pointed, March 380, 1849, a Triumvir, and re- 
ceived with his colleagues the full powers of 
the young state. He organized an army of 
50,000 men, cast cannon, and prepared in 
every way to govern and defend the republic, 
and for a time maintained the contest against 
General Oudinot and his army. A cessation 
of hostilities having been agreed upon, he 

rotested against it, and resigned his post of 

riumvir. Rather than execute the decree of 
the Assembly, he left Rome, and took up his 
residence in England, keeping up a correspond- 
ence with the Republican party in Italy. Af- 
ter this great epoch in his life, Mazzini con- 
tinued to occupy the attention of Europe by 
the unceasing efforts he made in behalf of 
Italian freedom. He caused risings in Italy in 
1853 and 1857, but at length he saw, in 1859, 
the powerful armies of France and Sardinia 
accomplishing the first part of the work of his 
life, and impelled to this course by the enthu- 
siastic and irrepressible ardor which he had 
inspired. But, though a great advance on 
the divided and oppressed Italy which had 
been the chief sorrow of his youth and man- 
hood, it was not yet the Italy for which he 
had long labored and prayed. His dream had 
been of Italy, a noble, united, self-governed 
republic, and he was not, therefore, heartily 
in accord with the existing state of affairs. In 
the beginning of 1864 an attempt was made, 
most unjustly and falsely, to implicate him in 
the attempt of Orsini and others to assassi- 
nate Napoleon III. Mazzini was all his life 
long a conspirator and a revolutionist, but 
never directly or indirectly an assassin. Be- 
fore his death, the evidence was complete that 
Orsini, who had been earlier a follower of Maz-. 
zini, acted in this matter in absolute opposition 
to his instructions and commands. In 1865 
Mazzini was elected to the Italian Parliament, 
but his election was annulled. Jn 1866, while 
still pursuing his labors, the victory of Sadowa 
insured the freedom of Venice; and in 1870 
the Italian army entered Rome, and the unity 
of Italy was complete. Mazzini, true to his 
republican faith, labored to the last to make 
Italy not only united, but republican. 

He had returned to Italy after the surrender 
of Rome to the Italian King, but he would not 
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enter Rome, because, owing to the pact en- 
tered into between Victor Emmanuel and the 
Pope-King of Rome, that city, which he 
loved better than all others, could not be free. 
He resided for a time at Genoa, and subse- 
quently at Pisa, where he died. His best 
enlogy has been written in these few words 
by Carlyle: “A man of genius and virtue, 
a man of sterling veracity, humanity, and no- 
bleness of mind, one of those rare men, nu- 
merable, unfortunately, but, as units in this 
world, who are worthy to be called martyr 
souls, who, in silence, piously in their daily 
life, understand and practise what is meant 
by that.” Mazzini’s principal works were: 
“Ttaly, Austria, and the Pope,” published in 
England in 1845; ‘“*Royalty and Republican- 
ism in Italy,” in 1850; ‘Italian Question and 
the Republicans,” in 1861; ‘‘ Duties of Man,” 
in 1862; “Life and Writings,” in 1864~’66; 
and “ Address to Pope Pius [X.,” in 1865. 
MEADE, Grorcze Gorpon, Major-General 
U.S. A., LL. D., born at Cadiz, Spain, during 
the consulship of his father, Richard W. 
Meade, in 1815; died at his residence in Phila- 
delphia, November 6, 1872. At an early age 
he was sent to the boys’ school in Washington, 
D. C., at that time kept by the present Chief- 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
Mr. Chase. Subsequently, he attended the 
Military Academy near Philadelphia, and, in 
1831, entered the Academy at West Point, 
whence he graduated, in 1835, as brevet sec- 
ond-lieutenant of the Third Artillery. The 
same year he was made second-lieutenant, and 
served in Florida, in the Seminole War. The 
state of his health induced him to resign his 
comunission in 1836, and he became a civil en- 
gineer; but, in 1842, he again entered the ar- 
my, as second-lieutenant in the corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, and in that capacity served 
in the Mexican War. During this campaign he 
was attached to the staff of General Taylor, 
and afterward to that of General Scott, distin- 
guishing himself at Palo Alto and Monterey, 
and receiving, as an acknowledgment of his 
gailantry, a brevet of first-lieutenant, dated 
September 23, 1846, and, also, upon his return 
to Philadelphia, a splendid sword from his 
townsmen. During the interval between the 
Mexican War and the Civil War, having been 
promoted to a full first-lieutenancy in August, 
1851, and to a captaincy of engineers in May, 
1855, he was engaged in the particular duties 
of his department, more especially in the sur- 
vey of the Northern lakes; but, upon the call 
of the Government for men, in 1861, he was 
ordered to report at Washington, and, upon 
the organization of the Pennsylvania Reserve 
Corps, was made a brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, and assigned the command of the Second 
Brigade, with General McCall as division-ger- 
eral, his commission dating August 31, 1861. 
Subsequently, this corps was joined to the 
Army of the Potomac, and took part in the ad- 
vance on Richmond. During the seven days’ 
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fight General Meade was severely wounded, a | 
but soon recovered, and, in September, 1862, 
took command of a division in Reynolds’s — 
First Army Corps, which he conducted with 
great skill and bravery during the Mary- 
land campaign. At Antietam, when Genei al 
Hooker was wounded, General Meade was 


major-general of volunteers on the 29th o 
November, and took part in the battle of 
Fredericksburg (December, 1862), and dis- 
played courage and coolness during the engag 
ment. During the same month he was plac 
in command of the Fifth Corps, which, af 
being engaged throughout the battle of Chan-— 
cellorsville, covered the retreat of the beaten 


army, and guarded the crossings until the 
whole body was safely over the river. — * 
In June, 1863, when Lee was advancing up 
the Shenandoah Valley, to invade Maryland L 
and Pennsylvania, General Meade was sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly called to succeed Gene } 
Hooker in the command of the Army of the 
Potomac, numbering 100,000 men. He ad- 
vanced through Maryland, on parallel lines” 
with Lee’s army, which finally, marching east- 
ward, struck (July 1st) the head of Meade’s col- 
umn, under General Reynolds, near Gettys- 
burg. The fight for position which occurred, 
and which resulted in the defeat and death of 
Reynolds, and the retirement of his colu me 
through Gettysburg to a strong position sou 
of the town, is generally spoken of as the fi 
day’s fight of the great battle which ensued at 
Gettysburg. The whole army advanced to 
this position during the night, and the next 
day Sickles’s corps went into action, and was 
driven back, the day closing with a slight ad- 
vantage on the side of the Confederates. The 
third day opened with an advance of the Union 
right under Slocum, who retook ground he 
had lost, and rested upon it. Soon after, t 
Confederate artillery opened, and plough 
the Union lines for two hours, when the great 
Confederate column of assault, emerging from 
behind the batteries, pressed swiftly towa 
the Union lines, and was repulsed with 
slaughter. This reverse decided the day, an 
when the Confederates regained their lines, 
the battle had been won by the Union forces. 
General Meade, who displayed masterly abili 
throughout the engagement, reported his | q 
in these three bloody days at 2,884 killed, 13,- 
709 wounded, and 6,643 missing. He took — 
18,621 prisoners and 24,978 small-arms. Lee 
promptly retreated, before the detachments — 
sent by Meade in pursuit could arrest his prog- 
ress. About the 18th of July he moved his — 
army across the Potomac into Virginia, where ~ 
he had several skirmishes with the enemy in 


« 


October and November, 1868. He was mee 
in command of the Army of the Potomac im 11s 
operations against Richmond in 1864. The 


_ recognition of his eminent services. 
ord is an illustrious one. 
soldier, a true patriot, an earnest Christian, 
_ ever striving rather to be faithful in the dis- 


 gling honors. 
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army of which he had immediate command 
fought great battles at the Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vania Court-House, and Cold Harbor, and was 
employed many months in the siege of Peters- 
burg. On the 18th of June, 1862, General 
Meade was promoted to the rank of major of 
engineers in the regular army, and on the 8d 
of July, 1863, was advanced, by the several 
grades of lieutenant-colonel and colonel, to the 
brigadier-generalship in the regular army. 
During the session of 1863-64 he received the 
thanks of Congress, and was on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, 1865, promoted a major-general in the 
regular army, his commission dating from Au- 


gust 18, 1864. In the reconstruction of the 


jlitary divisions after the war, General 
Meade was given the command of the Division 


| of the Atlantic, with headquarters at Philadel- 


hia, where he resided in the house presented 
his wife by his fellow-citizens, in grateful 
His rec- 
He was a brilliant 


charge of his duty than to win to himself daz- 
He was greatly esteemed by his 
fellow-citizens, and the funeral honors paid to 


his remains were only exceeded in their sad 


magnificence by those bestowed upon Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 
~ MEHEMET, Dsemiz Pacna, a Turkish diplo- 


- matist, born in Constantinople in 1823; died 


on a railway train, while on a journey from 


Paris to Lemberg, Austria, September 28, 1872. 


He was the oldest son of the late Reschid Pacha, 
and at the age of eleven years accompanied 
his father on one of his missions to Paris, and 
subsequently to London, remaining in Western 


Europe till he was twenty-two years of age, 


and acquiring his education there. When his 
father was called to the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs and the office of Grand-Vizier, he received 
an appointment in the Bureau of Protocols. 
Shortly afterward he married the sister of Me- 
hemed Ali Pacha, brother-in-law of the Sultan, 
and in 1849 was attached to the Imperial Pal- 
ace as secretary of the Sultan. This position 
he retained until February, 1855, when he was 
sent to represent the Porte at Paris. In the 
following year he assisted Ali Pacha as second 
plenipotentiary to the Paris Congress. Sub- 
sequently he was made ambassador to Turin. 
On August 8, 1861, he was made Chancellor 
of the Divan, and charged temporarily with 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In October, 
1862, he was again sent as ambassador to 
Paris, and about the same time, upon the 
death of his father, he received the title of 
pacha, and subsequently he was made muchir, 
or marshal. He was afterward recalled from 
this post, but was again returned in December, 
1863, and retained this position until his death. 
He had been decorated with the Imperial order 
of the Medjidié, had received the Grand Cross 
of the order of Saints Maurice and Lazarus of 
Sardinia, and of the Iron Crown of Austria. 
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MERLE-D’AUBIGNE, Jean Henrt, D.D., 
a clergyman of the Reformed Church of 
France, and historian of the Reformation, 
born at Eaux Vives, on the left bank of Lake 
Leman, in the canton of Geneva, Switzerland, 
August 16, 1794; died in Geneva, October 21, 
1872. He was descended, on both his father’s 
and mother’s side, from: distinguished Hugue- 
nots, Matthew Merle, a distinguished general, 
of the times of Henry of Navarre, being one 
of his ancestors, and Théodore Agrippa D’Au- 
bigné, wit, scholar, poet, soldier, and histo- 
rian, another. He received his academic edu- 
cation, and commenced his studies for’ the 
ministry, in Geneva, and afterward went to 
the University of Berlin, where he attended 
the lectures of Neander. It was while a stu- 
dent in that university, and on a casual visit 
to the Castle of Wartburg, that he first con- 
ceived the idea of writing the history of the 
Reformation. He was ordained in 1817, and 
settled in Hamburg, as the pastor of the French 
Calvinist Church in that city. In 1823 Merle- 
D’ Aubigné removed to Brussels, where, for 
seven years, he officiated as the pastor of the 
chief Protestant church, and became at once 
the court preacher, and the personal friend, of 
the late King of Holland, then, as King of the 
United Netherlands, a frequent resident at the 
Fiemish capital. Upon the separation of Bel- 
gium from the crown of the house of Orange, 
Merle-D’ Aubigné returned to his native coun- 
try, and accepted the chair of Ecclesiastical 
History in a college founded by the Evangeli- 
cal Society of Geneva, together with the gen- 
eral direction of the institution. This position 
enabled him to prosecute, with renewed energy, 
the “great work” of his life, and in 1835 he 
gave to the public the first volume of the 
“ History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth 
Century.” The translation of this work into 
English, and its publication in Great Britain 
and this country, soon followed. The history, 
from his dramatic mode of presentation, has 
all the charm of romance. More than two 
hundred thousand copies of the translation 
were sold in Great Britain, and more than 
twice that number, in various forms, in the 
United States. Bunt, while this work occupied 
the best part of thirty years of his life, he was 
never negligent of his duties as professor and 
director of the theological seminary. No abler 
instructor has ever been connected with that 
institution. He was not an extremist in his 
theological views, although firm and decided 
in adhering to and advocating the strong doc- 
trines of the Reformation. In addition to his 
history of the Reformation, he wrote another 
series of volumes, on the Reformation in the 
time of Calvin, especially as connected with 
the life and work of this reformer, haying a 
more limited range, but entering more minute- 
ly into the subject, and having the grand char- 
acteristics of the author’s style. This work, 
which also extended to five volumes, was not 
completed when the author ceased his labors. 
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He was also the author of “The Protector; 
or, the English Republic in the days of Crom- 
well;” ‘“‘ Three Centuries of Scottish Struggle ; 
or, Two Kingdoms and Two Kings;” ‘The 
Character of the Reformer and the Reforma- 
tion of Geneva.” He published also, in 1848, 
an interesting account of his personal travels 
under the title of ‘‘Germany, Scotland, and 
England; or, the Recollections of a Swiss Min- 
ister,” together with a number of sermons, 
addresses, and special papers, the latter having 
been principally contributed to the periodical 
known as the Archives du Chrisiianisme. His 
personal influence at Geneva was very great, 
as it was wherever his name and his writings 
were known. 

METALS. Gold in Sea- Water.—Mr. E. Son- 
stadt recounts in the London Chemical News his 
long-continued endeavors to detect the presence 
of gold in sea-water, and separate it. All his 
methods were applied directly to the sea- 
water, and not to the residue left on evapora- 
tion. The water tested by him was obtained 
at different times from different parts of Ram- 
sey Bay, Isle of Man, and the results in all the 
cases were in entire accordance. The propor- 
tion of gold in sea-water (containing less than 
a grain in a ton) is much too small to admit 
of separation or even detection by the ordinary 
means; and there is another difficulty men- 
tioned by Mr. Sonstadt, namely, the continu- 
ous resolution of the gold after it has been sep- 
arated in the metallic state. The first method 
he describes is on some accounts the best, as it 
can be practised on so small a quantity of 
water as 150 or 200 c. c. 


Two or three decigrammes of pure ferrous sul- 
arte are dissolved in the water, which is acidulated 

y two or three drops of hydrochloric acid. The 
solution is heated in a chemically clean and well- 
glazed porcelain dish, over a small flame, so man- 
aged that the flame may touch the under part of the 
dish without causing ebullition. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a lustrous film of ferric oxide forms in 
the dish, commencing from: the portion directly 
heated by the flame. The heat is continued, without 
boiling, until the sea-water is evaporated to about 
half, or so long as the film increases in extent and in 
lustre. The liquid is then poured off, the strongly- 
adherent film is rinsed with a little water, and hati 
about 50 ¢. ¢. of strong chlorine-water is allowed to 
stand in the dish for an hour or two, after which it 
is slowly evaporated down (over the film) to a few 
drops, a drop of dilute hydrochloric acid being added 
toward the end of the evaporation. . The liquid, 
which should be nearly colorless, is then poured in- 
to a test-glass, containing a few drops of solution of 
stannous chloride, when, after a few minutes, the 
liquid takes a bluish or purplish tint, which may be 
exactly matched by a drop or two of a suitably dilut- 
ed solution of gold added to a corresponding portion 
of tin-salt in another glass. The reaction may, of 
course, be made more striking by taking for the ex- 
periment a larger quantity of sea-water, although the 
reaction obtainable from the quantity indicated is 
quite definite. I have repeated this experiment 
many times, upon different specimens of sea-water, 
and always with the same result when a film was ob- 
tained on evaporation. But the formation of this 
film a oe upon the iron being in a particular de- 
gree of oxidation, and I have sometimes failed to 
obtain it. The best way is, after adding the ferrous 
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sulphate and hydrochloric acid to the sea-water, to 
leave it exposed to the air for a few hours, or over- 
night, before heating the liquid to obtain the film, — 
Corresponding experiments were made, in the same ~ 
vessels and with the same reagents, upon simple 
water, and upon water containing chloride of sodium _ 
and alkali sulphates in solution, but the films ob- 
tained, when treated as described, never gave the _ 
slightest coloration with solution of stannous chlo-— 

ride. The chlorine solution off the sea-water films 
may be dried up in a porcelain crucible with precipi- 
tated lead, and gold beads obtained by cupellation, 
after fusing the lead into a button with borax; but, | 
for this experiment, at least half a litre of sea-water __ 

should be taken, and even then the bead obtained is 
not ponderable. ee 


Assay of Pyrites for Gold.—Mr. J. M. Mer-— 
rick describes in the American Chemist his 
method of assaying pyrites for gold. He 
takes 1 Ib. or even 18 oz. of fine, smooth dust, 
and mixes it with 8 oz. of finely-pulverized anc¢ 
sifted pyrites; the whole is then resifted, and 
put into a Hessian crucible, which should be — 
about one-third filled with the mixture. The 
crucible is then exposed to a common fire of 
hard coal, and, during the first half-hour, the — 
contents are stirred once or twice; and, asthe 
fire grows brighter and carbonic-acid gas is” 
evolved, the mixture should be stirred every 
five or ten minutes. The author continues: 


On stirring during this time, the iron rod seems to 
meet with but little resistance from the light mass; 
but, at the end of about one and a half hour, the 
evolution of gas suddenly ceases, the red-hot mass — 
becomes heavy, sinks, and requires considerable © 
force to keep it stirred, It must be stirred well and 
vigorously, however, for about half an hour, not 
leaving it unstirred for more than a minute, other-— 
wise the mass will fuse or cake, and the assay will 
be almost inevitably ruined. aa 

When a sample taken out in an iron spoon gives — 
off no smell of sulphur, the entire contents of the 
crucible must be turned into a stoneware pot or a 
wooden bucket half filled with water, and well 
stirred. When the powder—which should be uni- 
form and free from lumps or fused pieces—has set- 
tled, the water must be poured off, the wet mass al- 
lowed to drain, and then transferred to a ae earth- 
en bowl or porcelain mortar. Here it is to be amal- 
gamated with about 2 oz. of mercury, to which a lit- 
tle bit of sodium amalgam has been added. The 
amalgamation, as well as the stirring in the fire, is a 
tedious process, and one which I prefer to do by 
proxy. It does not consist in merely grinding with | 
a pestle the mercury in among the particles of the 
roasted ore, but this ore itself must be groundin 
contact with the mercury, until the particles are 80 
fine that they will float suspended in water for sev-— 
eral seconds. At the end of, say, ten minutes’ 
thorough grinding, the contents of the bowl are to — 
be brought into one mass in the bottom of the ves- — 
sel, the bowl then sunk ina tub of water, and the — 
contents ‘‘ washed down’’—an operation not easi ‘ 

% 


described, but familiar enough to every old Califor- 
nian. It consists essentially in shaking the bowl half 
full of ore and water in such a way that the mereury, __ 
gold particles, and unground ore, sink to the bot- 
tom, while the light and finely-ground ore is floated — 
off into the tub. The ore remaining is reground 
and rewashed, and these processes are ah ee +t 
nothing but the mercury remains in the bottom of 

the bowl or mortar. This mercury is then dried 
with filter-paper, and heated in a porcelain capsule, 
over a Bunsen flame, very gently, until it is sub- 
limed, and the gold remains behind. The film | 
gold may then be scraped up and melted, with a lit- 


, a 
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tle sodic borate and potassic nitrate, in the very 
smallest-sized Hessian crucible, either with the foot 
blow-pipe or in a charcoal-furnace, by which means a 
round, gear button of gold, suitable for weighing, 
will be obtained. 

This method—which I have subjected to a most 
thorough trial, my experiments having been made 
almost daily for three and a half months—has its 
disadvantages and its counterbalancing merits. On 
the one hand, it must be admitted to be tedious, 
laborious, and, to a considerable degree, uncertain. 
Some analysts fail with it altogether, while none who 
have tried it, so far as I know, get closely-agreeing 
results. 

But, on the other side, it is certain that this 
method will indicate the presence of gold, and will 
bring out the gold in a weighable form from pyritic 


ores, where the assay by smelting will not show a 


remote trace of the precious metal; and that where 


the fire assay shows a certain percentage this will 
invariably bring out a larger amount. 


I have ob- 
ined large returns by this amalgamation method 
from iron pyritic ores, which have been repeatedly 
assayed in the ordinary way by chemists of great 
eminence, with uniformly negative results. 


Fusion of Metallic Arsenic.—Mr. J. W. Mal- 


lett fuses metallic arsenic by placing the crude 


metal, in the form of small fragments and 


- coarse powder, in a thick barometer tube of 
‘soft glass and small bore, well sealed at both 


ends, and enclosed in a piece of wrought-iron 
gas-tube, closed at each end by an iron screw- 
cap. The space between the tubes is filled 
with sand, well shaken down, and the whole 
heated to redness by a charcoal-fire. Arsenic 
thus treated was found, on cooling, to have 
fused into a perfectly compact crystalline mass, 


~ moulded to the shape of the tube, of steel-gray 


color and brilliant lustre, of sp. gr. = 5.709 at 
19° ©. It possessed a considerable degree of co- 
hesive strength as compared with common sub- 
limed arsenic, and even seemed to exhibit faint 
traces of flattening before crushing under the 
hammer. It gradually tarnished on exposure to 
the air, and presented all the chemical prop- 
erties of ordinary crystalline arsenic obtained 
by sublimation.. The temperature required for 
fusion lies between the melting-points of anti- 
mony and silver. The glass tube used was 
found greatly distended by the tension of the 
vapor; and the sand. was cemented into a 
kind of artificial sandstone. 

- Filiform Silver.—Wherever native silver 
occurs, it is sometimes found in the form of 
metallic threads, or wires twisted in every 
direction, and often bent at sharp angles. Dr. 
J. H. Gladstone describes, in the London Chemi- 
cal News, specimens of this filiform silver from 


'K6nigsberg, in Norway, associated with cale- 


spar, and others from Chili associated with 
greenstone, and in both cases the metal was 
tough and non-crystalline. Precisely similar 
threads of silver were produced under the 
microscope, by decomposing a solution of ni- 
trate of silver with suboxide of copper. The 
white filaments shoot forth in every direction, 
and twist about or double back in their course ; 
while the cuprous oxide becomes black, split- 
ting up, in fact, into cupric oxide and cupric 
nitrate. Most of these threads are so fine that 
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their diameter is only 3;1,,th of an inch, and 
a gramme of such silver wire would stretch 
from London to Brighton, and many are much 
finer still. Sometimes these filaments will end 
in crystalline knobs, or crystals of silver will 
form upon them, as is not unfrequently the 
case in mineralogical specimens. Attempts to 
prepare them by means of other substances 
than suboxide of copper had not proved suc- 
cessful; but,-as that substance is by no means 
a rare mineral, it was thought that their for- 
mation might result generally from its action 
on silver salts in solution. 

The Copper Process at Agordo.—The copper- 
ore at Agordo is obtained from an irregular 
deposit of iron pyrites lying in black, argilla- 
ceous schist. ‘The present production of the 
mines is about 20,000 tons a year, at which 
rate, it is estimated that it will hold out 150 
years. About one-third of the ore is worth- 
less, and the rest carries from two to four per 
cent. of copper. Mr. John E. Church gives 
an account of the mode of treatment in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine: ‘The ore is roasted in 
heaps containing 250 to 800 tons, the temper- 
ature being kept very low, and after six to 
nine months, when the pile was opened, a ker- 
nel of unroasted ore was found in each lump. 
In this kernel is concentrated most of the cop- 
per which in the beginning had been distributed 
throughout the lump. A transmission of solid 
matter so remarkable as this, illustrating the 
operations by which metallic matter may be 
concentrated in veins by mundane fires, could 
not fail to attract attention, and nearly all 
writers on the metallurgy of copper, and pro- 
cesses of roasting, have discussed it. These 
kernels were broken from the surrounding 
‘shells,’ and in this way kernels of a working 
average of 4.8 per cent. copper were obtained 
from ore containing 2 per cent. and less; while 
the shells would contain about 0.7 per cent. The 
concentration of copper is so perfect that the 
real kernel often contains 30 per cent., but, in 
order to make sure that none of the rich kernel 
shall be lost, a large quantity of shell is left 
around it, so that the working average is that 
above given. 

“Sulphur is collected in small depressions, 
stamped in the top of the pile. Fine sifted ore, 
from the lixiviation vats, is stamped into semi- 
circular basins, and a small quantity of sulphur, 
from one-fifth to one-half of one per cent. of 
the ores’ weight, collects in them. This is re- 
fined in the usual way. It contains arsenic, 
and is not a very valuable product. In 1865 
the amount made was 50,532 kilogrammes, or 
50.5 tons. This is 0.8 per cent. of the ore, or 
0.6 per cent. of the sulphur in the ore.” 

The treatment of the two sorts of concen- 
trated ore herein mentioned is, lixiviation of 
the shells with precipitation of the copper by 
iron, and fusion of the kernels. 

The Presence of Copper in Plants.—Copper 
has been found in the plumage of one or more 
birds, and is now said to have been discovered 
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in cacao-beans and chocolate. M. G. Duclaux 
has quantitatively tested some nineteen sam- 
ples in all of cacao-beans (Theobroma cacao), 
for the quantity of ash and copper therein con- 
tained, observing that, unless the incineration 
is very complete, the copper is retained tena- 
ciously by the carbonaceous matter. As re- 
gards the quantity of copper in 1,000 parts of 
ash, it varies, for cacao-beans, from 0.009 to 
0.040; for the outer shell (husks) of the same, 
for 1,000 parts, from 0.035 to 0.225; for choco- 
late of various makers, for 1,000 parts, from 
0.005 to 0,125. The copper is first precipitated 
from its acid solution by suiphuretted hydro- 
gen, and this sulphuret, having been redissolved 
in a platinum crucible, is next reduced to the 
metallic state by means of zine put into contact 
with the platinum. The author further states, 
at great length, that the platinum crucible 
employed in this operation becomes to some 
extent converted into an alloy of platinum and 
hydrogenium, whereby its weight is altered, 
and that, in order to counterbalance this effect, 
it is best to wash, after precipitation of the 
copper, the crucible with alcohol, next dry it 
at 100°, then ignite it strongly, and lastly, 
weigh it with the copper, which is then re- 
moved by some nitric acid. 

Indium.—A full history of this new and rare 
metal has been given by Prof. William Odling, 
in a paper read before the Royal Society. It 
was first recognized in 1863, by Drs. Reich 
and Richter, in the zinc-blende of Freiberg, 
through the agency of the spectroscope, by 
which instrument Dr. William Crooke detected 
thallium in 1861. The spectrum of indium 
consists of two bright indigo bands, the bright- 
est somewhat more refrangible than the blue 
line of strontium, and the other somewhat less 
refrangible than the indigo line of potassium. 
Indium has since been found in one or two 
varieties of wolfram; but its chief source is 
metallic zinc—that. of Freiberg, smelted from 
the ore, containing very nearly one-half part 
of indium to 1,000 parts of zinc. It has been 
obtained in ingots of overseven ounces, Prof. 
Odling says : 

When zine containing indium is dissolved not quite 
completely in dilute sulphuric or muriatic acid, the 
whole of the indium originally present in the zinc is 
left in the black, spongy, or floceulent residue of un- 
dissolved metal, with which every one, who has pre- 
pared hydrogen gas by means of zine and acid, is so 
well acquainted, Besides some zine, this black resi- 
due is found to contain lead, cadmium, iron, and 
arsenic, less frequently, copper and thallium, and in 
some cases, as that of the Freiberg zine, a small pro- 
portion of indium. From the solution of this residue 
im nitric acid, the indium is separated by ordinary 
analytical processes, based chieily on the precipita- 
bility of its sulphide by sulphuretted hydrogen from 
solutions acidulated only with acetic acid; and on 
the precipitability of its hydrate both by ammonia 
and carbonate of barium. From its soluble sults, 
metallic indium is readily thrown down in the spongy 
state by means of zinc. The washed sponge of metal 
is then pressed together between filtering-paper, by 
aid of a screw press, and finally melted under a flux 
of cyanide of potassium. 

Thus obtained, indium is a metal of an almost sil- 
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ver-white color, apt to become faintly bismuth-tinted, 
It tarnishes slowly on exposure to air, and thereby 
acquires very much the appearance of ordinary . 
Like lead, it is compact and seemingly devoid 
crystalline structure. Moreover, like lead and th 
lium, it is exceedingly soft, and readily capable 
furnishing wire, by the process of Pr wgtees 
forcing. The specific gravity of indium, or 7. 
very close to that of tin, or 7.2; and much : 
that of aluminum, 2.6, and below that of lead, 11,4, 
and that of thallium, 11.9. In the lowness of its 
melting-point, viz., 176° C., indium occupies an ex 
treme position among the metals permanent in 
the next most fusible of these metals, viz., tin 
cadmium, melting at 228°, bismuth at 264°, tha 
at 294°, and lead at 235°. ‘Though so readily fus 
indium is not an especially volatile metal. It is 
preciably less volatile than the zinc in which it o 
and far less volatile than cadmium. Heated as 
as practicable in a glass tube, it is incapable of being 
raised to a temperature sufliciently high to allow of 
its being vaporized, even in a current of hydrogen, — 
Indium resists oxidation up to a temperature some. 
what beyond its melting-point, but at much higher 
temperature it oxidizes freely ; and at a red heat 
takes fire in the air, burning with a characteri 
blue flame and abundant brownish smoke. It 
readily attacked by nitric acid, and by strong 
phuric and muriatic acids. In diluted sulphuric 
muriatic acids, however, it dissolves but slowly, with 
evolution of hydrogen. Oxide of indium is a pale- 
yellow powder, becoming darker when heate nd 
dissolving in acids with evolution of heat. The hy- 
drated oxide is thrown down from indium solutions 
by ammonia as a white, gelatinous, alumina~ 
precipitate, drying up into a horny mass. Th 
phide is thrown down by sulphuretted hydrog 
an orange-yellow precipitate, insoluble in acetic, bu 
soluble in mineral acids. The hydrate and sulphid 
of indium, in their relations to fixed alkali solution 
more particularly, seem to manifest a feebly-ma 
acidulous character. Chloride of indium, ob 
by combustion of the metal in chlorine ens, 0 
as a white micaceous sublimate, and is volatile 3 
red heat without previous fusion. The chlorid 
itself undergoes decomposition when heated in free 
air, and the solution of the chloride upon brisk evapo- 
oe with formation in both cases of an oxychlo- 
ride. i 


Treatment of Tinned Scraps.—Dr. Ado 
Ott, of New York, has recently applied 
Seely process for separating the tin fro 
scraps, and thus utilizing a waste product, 
Chlorine gas is turned upon a pile of the serap: 
tin in a proper apparatus, and the metal is dis- 
solved off in the form of bichloride. Dr. Of 
describes some of the steps of the process ané 
the general results as follows: } ie 


The iron obtained by the action of chlorine upon 
tin scraps is by no means perfectly free from ti 
even if every surface has been exposed to the actio 
of the gas. Dr. H. Endemann, assistant-chemist to 
the Department of Health of New York, found in ~ 
such scraps, treated by me, 0.096 per cent. of tin, and 
Inever failed to detect traces of tin on scraps treated 
in the manner described. While such a small per 
centage cannot possibly have any injurious effect, 
especially if the scrap-iron is worked up with other 
iron, it is rather doubtful, when the clippings are 
loosely heaped up, whether the resu ting iron W 
be sutfliciently pure for the puddling-furnace. The 
success of the pessoa depends, indeed, principally — 
upon the careful execution of the charging.” Flat 
pieces ought to be mixed with bent pieces and stri 
in such a manner that there will finally be as fe 
Pieces as possible covering each other. a 4 

Regarding the space which one ton of clippings 
of 2,000 lbs, occupies, I found it to be on the average 
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316 cubic feet, and, since the average amount of tin 
_tin plate is five per cent., it requires 122.4 Ibs. 
@ilovine to treat one ton, or almost twice as much 
as will fill that space. There are obtained 222 lbs, 
or 12} gallons of anhydrous bichloride of tin and 
1,900 Ibs. of iron. As regards the cost of chlorine 
;, 100 lbs. require theoretically 135 lbs. of black 
le of manganese, 165 lbs. of salt, and 310 lbs. of 
oil of vitriol. 
_ Asto the condensation of the vapor of bichloride 
pounds are condensed per square foot per 
oh erience proves that a coil of 50 feet length 
and 2% inches diameter will completely condense the 
vapor cooled from one ton of clippings, The dura- 
tion of the process is from five to six hours. 
Preparation of Tellurium.—The rare metal 
tellurium is thus obtained by Mr. A. Lowe from 
the ore Tellur-schlieche: He treats it first 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, and then with 
strong sulphuric acid, as long as any reaction 
takes place. The ore is then thrown into water, 
towhich some hydrochloric acid has been added 
to dissolve all the tellurous acid. Afterward 
the liquor is decanted from the residue, and the 
tellurium is precipitated by adding metallic 
zine. The residue is fused to a regulus with 
lead; and this regulus containing all the gold 
and silver is submitted to the usual treatment 
for the separation of those metals. Schwelter 
recommends the following process: 


Treat with dilute hydrochloric acid as long as car- 


‘bonic-acid pas escapes, and then add strong hydro- 
ehloric acid with the aid of heat till no more sulphu- 
retted hydrogen is givenoff. The sulphides of lead, 
antimony, and arsenic, are acted upon, but not the 
tellurium, gold, or silver. Decant and wash the resi- 
‘due with hydrochloric acid and hot water till the 
mpurities are removed, and the residue amounts to 
about 38 per cent. of its original weight. This puri- 


fied mass is now boiled in aqua ge Baers quickly 


dissolves the tellurium and gold. en the portion 
earn undissolved is white, and found on trial 
30 be free from gold, it is well washed in water with 
the addition of hydrochloric acid. It consists of 
quartz-sand, chlorides of silver and lead, and oxy- 
chloride of antimony with a little tellurous acid which 
it would require a large excess of hydrochloric acid 

Temove. From the solution the gold is first pre- 
cipitated by means of protosulphate of iron, and then 
the tellurium by metallic zinc. The gold is easily 


} obtained by fusion along with borax and saltpetre. 


The white residue is covered with water, to which 
a little hydrochloric acid is added, and a strip of me- 
tallic zine is placed in the liquid. Reaction begins, 
and, after a few days, the mass appears black, the 
clorides sg reduced. Wash by repeated decanta- 
tion, dry and treat the black mass with sulphuric 
acid, which dissolves out the silver. The tellurium 
in the residue can be easily separated out. The at- 
ie to separate the tellurium from its alloys with 
gold and silver, by the action of alkalies, has proved 
unsuccessful. 


Metallic Printing on Cloth.—The late Mr. 
Robinson, of the Clifton Vale Print-Works, 
Yorkshire, made successful experiments in the 
direction of depositing reduced metals, as print- 
ed patterns, on cotton, worsted, and other tis- 
sues. He found that lead, tin, bismuth, and 
copper, could be deposited in given designs in 
4 metallic state on woven fabrics, producing a 
variety of novel and striking effects. One se- 
rious difficulty remains to be overcome—the 
strong affinity for sulphur of all the metals 
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capable of easy reduction and deposition, ex- 
cept gold. When exposed in thin films to the 
action of the air, they are consequently easily 
tarnished, and lose their beautiful metallic lus- 
tre. Vial moistens tissues of cotton, silk, etc., 
with a solution of nitrate of silver, dries 
slightly, and then lays upon the cloth a metal 
plate with an engraved design in raised lines. 
Wherever this metal touches the cloth, the sil- 
ver is reduced in fine black metallic powder 
which adheres very tenaciously to the fibre, 
and reproduces the design with great sharp- 
ness and delicacy. The process is most suc- 
cessful on fine, compact goods. A slight pre- 
vious dressing or sizing isof use. The designs 
thus produced are permanent in air, and light, 
and are not affected by washing in water, soap- 
lyes, or dilute acid, and alkaline liquids. They 
are, however, of no value, as they are devoid 
of that metallic lustre which alone is wanted. 
Black designs, perfectly permanent, can be pro- 
duced to satiety with much cheaper materials 
than the nitrate of silver. 
Phosphor-Bronze.—The Russian Government 
employed Messrs. Montefiore & Kiinzel, of Bel- 
gium, some time ago, to investigate the rela- 
tive value of the alloys of the gun-metal for 
ordnance, in order to ascertain the results at- 
tainable by various combinations of phospho- 
rous in the tin and copper. The final issue was 
the invention of ‘“‘phosphor-bronze.” This 
new alloy, it is said, can be made as tough as 
wrought-iron, while its hardness may be reg- 
ulated to equal that of steel; its elasticity is 
great. It is said to be perfectly homogeneous, 
with a fine grain and great fluidity. This pre- 
pares the way for considerable economy, as in 
the manufacture of revolvers. The Russian 
Government have found the utility of phos- 
phor-bronze in the construction of cartridge- 
cases for small-arms, and gave an order about 


sixteen months ago for 176,500 pounds of the 


new alloy to be used for this purpose. The 
Belgian Government are making rifles of phos- 
phor-bronze. The new Comblain rifle made 
of this material has endured a succession of 
rounds rising from 774 grains of powder with 
one bullet to 465 grains of powder and 15 bul- 
lets. In air the phosphor-bronze does not tar- 
nish, and it is alleged to resist the action of sea- 
water better than any other metallic substance. 

Smelting of Manganese Ores.—Mr. Hugo 
Tamm has made an improvement in the treat- 
ment of manganese ores, by which he obtains 
the metal manganese, not in a pure state, but 
in a condition analogous to that of cast-iron, 
by the use of common materials, and at a re- 
duced cost. He takes any crucible that will 
stand a white heat for several hours without 
softening, lines it with a mixture of loam and 
plumbago made into a paste, and then intro- 
duces the following mixture: 


Native oxide of manganese of good 1,000 parts. 


NE es glee gna eth ne ton S 
Lamp-black or soot of good quality a 
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Oil in sufficient quantity to merely wet the mixture. 
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The green flux is formed of three distinct 
parts: glass, or the dissolving agent, to which 
lime may be added; fluor-spar, or the fluidify- 
ing agent; and protoxide of manganese and 
lime also, or the refining agents. The author 
says: 
Any kind of oil is good enough for the purpose. 
The mixture must be made aa ef before introdu- 
cing into the crucible; for, if it is left standing for 
some hours, especially in an open vessel, it is apt to 
catch fire, and is then unfitted for smelting. Should 
_ this occur, the addition to the burnt mixture of about 
45 parts of lamp-black or soot_and some more oil 
would remedy the accident. But it is only after 
standing some eight hours that the mixture takes 
fire. The mixture is introduced into the crucible and 
slightly pressed in, and a round cover of thick wood 
is placed over it. It is carbonized during the smelt- 
ing, and forms a charcoal cover which protects ad- 
mirably the mixture from oxidation, and it can be 
used several times. The clay or plumbago cover is 
then placed over the crucible, and the joint is luted 
with a little thin fire-clay. A small aperture is kept 
to allow the gases to escape. The crucible is then 
placed in a wind or blast furnace, and slowly heated 
so long as fumes escape from the crucible, The heat 
is then rapidly increased until it reaches white heat, 
and the furnace is maintained at that high tempera- 
ture for several hours, the time required depending, 
of course, on the quantities operated upon. When 
it is thought that the operation is done, the fire is 
allowed to burn away and the crucible is left to cool. 
The cover is then removed by means of a chisel in- 
troduced in the joint. Thecrucible is turned upside 
down, and shaken until the slag and metal fall down. 

The button of metal is detached from its slag with a 
hammer, and introduced in well-corked or stoppered 
vessels, perfectly dried. The slag, which has a fine 
olive-green color, breaks up in fragments with large 
faces affecting a pseudo-crystalline structure, but the 
grain is really crystalline. It is ground and used as 
flux in a second smelting. It is advisable after each 
smelting to add to the slag, in order to make it more 
fusible, about vs of the white flux. The mixing 
of manganese ore, flux, and lamp-black is not an in- 
different operation, and to insure perfect success it 
should be done in the following wars The oxide of 
manganese should be first of all thoroughly mixed 
with the rege Piano Then this mixture should be 
pretty roughly mixed with the flux, and then oil 
should be added. By so doing, lamp-black and ox- 
ide of manganese remain united during the mixing, 
and act upon each other during the smelting, before 
the flux begins to melt, so that the oxide is reduced 
to the metallic state before the flux can dissolve any 
portion of it. The residue of carbon left by the burnt 
oil assists in reducing the oxide of manganese, and 
in preventing the flux from acting upon it before it 
has been reduced to the metallic state. 


The Manufacture of Malleable Iron.—The 
Mechanics’ Magazine for November contains a 
paper by Mr. R. W. Davenport, on the results 
of a chemical investigation on some points in 
the manufacture of malleable iron. His ob- 
ject was, to ascertain the precise effects of the 
annealing process, and he made analyses of 
samples both before and after annealing. The 
iron used was a fairly good charcoal-iron. The 
unannealed castings, when broken, showed a 
white fracture, all the carbon being in the 
combined state; a property essential to secure 
the success of the annealing process. Mr. Da- 
venport’s principal conclusions are thus given: 


First, that the silicon, phosphorus, and manganese 
are in no way affected by the annealing process; sec- 
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ond, that the amount of sulphur is not diminished; 
and may be slightly increased; and third, that tl 
amount of carbon is reduced by each annealing, unt 
finally a mere trace remains. The slight increase 
sulphur shown by both sets of analyses is probab 
due to the presence of that substance in the coal u 
for fuel. The castings before annealing, containil 
3% per cent. of combined carbon, showed, on bres 
ing, a white fracture, and were too hard to be eut 
a drill; after the first annealing an interesting char 
showed itself in the fracture ;.a whitish surface | 
tended in about 7s of an inch on all sides, st 
rounding a dark core of dull-black color; the] 
change from the light to the dark was quite di 
and the whole was easily cut by a drill. <A porti 
of this white outside layer was filed off, and the e 
bon determined to be present only in traces, w 
analyses show the presence of a considerable amo 
of carbon, when a sample of the entire cross-seet 
was taken. After the second annealing the blz 
core had entirely disappeared, the whole frac’ 
being of the same appearance as the white borc 
The amount of carbon ina sample of the whole ero; 
section, as shown by the analysis, was reduced t 
trace. It would appear from the above that, whe 
gnibing d008 not much exceed + of an inch in thi¢ 
ness, the carbon is approximately eliminated throu 
out the whole mass by the ordinary annealing pi 
cess; when, however, the casting is thicker, the eli 
ination only extends from the surface into the m 
for a certain distance, but may be carried farthe 
by a repetition of the process. It would also sé 
that in the interior of a thick casting, where 
amount of carbon is at all events only partia 
duced, that which remains is, by the high he: 
subsequent slow cooling, changed in its state) 
currence from combined carbon to a species of - 
combined or graphitic carbon; for, where the i 
before annealing is white and very hard, after : 
nealing it shows a dark fracture and is quite 8 
Its behavior, too, with nitric acid would lead to 1 
same conclusion, for while the white, unanne 
iron dissolved perfectly in that reagent, upon star 
ing a few hours, and gave to the solution the sa 
clear brown color that is noticed when a high s 
is so treated, the annealed black heart, as it is te 
nically called, gave a dirty-green color to the s 
tion, and a black carbonaceous residue rems 
The manufacturers of malleable iron are o 


Ph 
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ally troubled by a lack of toughness in the anne: 
castings when these are exposed to a sudden b 
or to a bending strain. This weakness is at tim 
doubtless, caused by the natural rottenness of | 
iron, owing to the presence: of an excessive ai 
of silicon, phosphorus, or sulphur; but it al 
frequently be due to a crystalline structure whi 
iron, under certain unknown conditions, as 
while being annealed. This structure shows 1 
in the fracture of an annealed casting in the fort 
bright crystalline faces, which occasionally ex 
entirely across the fracture. le 
Pure Wrought -Iron.—By the Hende: rs 
process, according to the London Chemé 
News, pure wrought-iron has been made | 
the commercial scale, at the Bowling Worl 
Bradford. The analysis of the pig-iron use 
was: ~ i 


Graphitic carbon............ RTT 
Combined ‘Carbon... <..0..<2 es sicee's se een 
Silicones ae dsceeecucetcatisswestae yee aan 
SulpWuars cst. ces esy sau ales Rane oe sipeeeenee 
PHOSPROIUBS, 6.055: 00,0 esis oes aye eae bie eee 
Manganese.iiss.i.ssvciccucaecetseuswanee 


New Smelting and Puddling Furnaces.— 
The Mechanics’ Magazine notices approvingly 
a furnace for smelting, puddling, and heating, 
vith a new description of fireplace, the inven- 
tion of Mr. J. M. Stanley, of Sheffield. Fur- 
es of his pattern are in successful operation 
early all the iron and steel works in that 
and neighborhood, and are said to effect a 
ng of from 30 to 50 per cent. of fuel, and a 
ction of 80 per cent. in the quantity of 
s made. 
The fireplace is generally constructed of 
kwork, and has no fire-bars, but is pro- 
d with a lateral opening for the admission 
of a forced blast, obtained by means of a jet 
of steam, injected into the centre of a pipe, 
inducing a strong current of air; the steam- 
is conducted through channels provided 
he brickwork, and passes directly into the 
te combustion at any required 
that may be necessary for the purpose of 
ing or heating. The blast is regulated by 
ns of a valve, under the control of the 
ace-man, and the heat of the furnace may 
aised or lowered at pleasure, quite inde- 
ently of the draught of the chimney. 
cross-bridge is also provided in the mid- 
of the fireplace, having about an equal 
e above and below, with one or more 
tures at the back for the passage of heated 
nd steam into the fire at a point just above 
incandescent fuel lying in the lower part 
of the fireplace, and the volatile’gases passing 
from the upper part. The space between the 
first and second bridge forms a combustion- 
chamber, where the gases meet in a highly- 
heated state and produce thorough combus- 
ion. By this means it is found that the whole 
of the fuel is consumed in the fireplace, and 
nothing but incombustible refuse left, and, by 
the arrangement of the combustible gases in a 
highly-heated state, the whole of the heat is 
evolved from the fuel that it is capable of giving 
out, and is forced directly into the heating or 
melting chamber, as may be required. 
_ Rotary Puddling—aAt the Morgan Iron- 
Works, Marquette, Mr. ©. Donkersley has 
erected a rotary puddling-furnace of his own 
invention. It has a combustion-chamber about 
4 feet square and 80 inches high. New fuel is 
introduced in the form of pulverized charcoal, 
by means of a No. 2 Sturtevant blower. Here 
the fuel is entirely consumed, and its results, in 
the form of heated gas, pass over an arch into 
the puddler, and through that into the chim- 
ney-stack. 
It is found, by various severe tests, that this fuel, 
thus applied, will generate sufficient heat to act upon 
ores or pig-metal very quickly ; the intensity of the 
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Per cent. heat depending upon the amount of fuel and the 
u -Carbon..... eiaiadcnhssosss OE ae 0.272 quantity of oxygen introduced through the blower. 
RNS REG ssi ccs eesu woes cesses none, And there appears, too, to be so perfect a combus- 
ee. eT, discs cis ob ale sans the bagi begat Sate ote by er mee the ne has reached ee 
Re ORM He eR Pr ste ch erinedorrscscee : stack it has lost its vitality and emits no gases. Be- 
Pr Tron by direct Supainstions.......2..2 99 BOK sides, the coal used is the waste of coal-kilns and 
= ee en which has not heretofore been util- 
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ed. 

The puddler is four feet in diameter and five feet 
long, lined with a conglomerate and fettled with ore. 
It revolves upon four bearings, one set under each 
quarter, and is driven by a connection with the 
principal engine of the works through a shaft and 
gear which engages with toothed segments, which 
pass around its circumference at either end. 
chamber is stationed between the puddler and the 
chimney-stack, which is raised at right angles with 
the axis of the puddler by a counter-weight, and 
gives access to the interior of the puddler. 

The puddler is charged directly from the blast- 
furnace, and handles a half-ton ball with perfect fa- 
cility. The balls for the present are bloomed under a 
powerful hammer, but it is the intention to erect a Sie- 
mens reheating furnace, and carry the stock to the 
rolls without losing its virgin heat. 


Dormoy’s Mechanical Puddler.—This ar- 
rangement has been introduced into about forty 
furnaces in Austria and France, and is highly 
spoken of in European scientific journals. Its 
chief novelty consists in placing a rabble, ro- 
tated by steam-power, directly in the hands 
of the puddler. The crowning furnace is left 
unchanged, except that the riders of the bed 
are set on an angle instead of being vertical. 
The Mechanics’ Magazine says: 


To adopt the plan to any common existing pud- 
dling furnace, a shaft conveying power from any 
prime mover is carried about six feet above the fur- 
nace. A belt from a pulley transmits the rotation 
of the shaft to another pulley or sheave below, which 
rests on the belt a little in front of the furnace-door. 
One end of the boss of the pulley is so jointed to a 
handle held by the puddler, that the pulley can rotate 
without carrying around the handle. The other end 
embraces the outer end of the rabble, to which it is 
held by across-pin. The belt is thus made to ro- 
tate the rabble in any required position, in a some- 
what similar way to the well-known rotating hair- 
brush. The number of revolutions employed is 
from three to five hundred per minute for white pig- 
iron, and from eight hundred to one thousand for 
gray pig-iron. The belt, while carrying and rotating 
the rabble, endows it with mechanical energy, and 
allows the stirring and pudding action to be directed 
to any portion of the molten metal. The rapidity 
with which the tool can be worked round gives the 
metal such an impulse that it turns horizontally on 
the bed, continually renewing the surfaces in con- 
tact with the atmosphere. The point of the rotating 
rabble, instead-of being hooked, carries a disk. 
When the iron has come to nature, this is replaced 
by arabble having a short twisted point. The fol- 
lowing are figures giving the work done at Rimau- 
court by one of these furnaces, during the first two 
weeks of last December: 


Working day of 24 hours. 3| 3 | 3 vi 5| 6] 7 
Number of charges....... 23 | 23 | 23 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 2 
Days of 24 hours......... 8] 9 ete 12 | 13|14] 15 
Number of charges....... | 28 | 26 | 25 | 26 | 26 | 25 | 24 | 28 


Total 369 charges, during which the furnace was 
fettled only nine times, or on an average of one fet- 
tling to 40 charges, The charges of pig and of ham- 
merslag for the furnace-bed amounted to 97,060 
kilogrammes. The amount produced is, 81,921 kilog., 
with an expenditure of coal of 45,240 kilog., which 
gives 1,185 kilog. of pig per 1,000 kilog. of wrought- 
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iron, With an expenditure of only 552 kilog. of coal 
per metric tonne. Briefly, the result of different 
trials shows an increase of at least 30 per cent. in the 
yield, with a proportionate diminution in the con- 
sumption of fuel. In spite of the greater number of 
charges, the puddler is very little fatigued. This 
process, both in Austria and France, is found to 
eliminate phosphorus and sulphur to such an extent, 
that inferior brands of pig produce iron equal to 
charcoal-iron, 


The Warner Process.—The refining of cast- 
iron and its conversion into steel or wrought 
iron, are the objects sought for in a process 
invented by Mr. A. Warner, of Lee, Kent, 
England, which is thus described : 


In order to remove the silicon, sulphur, and phos- 
phorus, any carbonate of lime is used, alone or in 
connection with aluminous clay, alumina, peroxide 
of manganese, oxide of iron, or other oxidizing agent. 
Carbonate of manganese or carbonate of iron (spathos- 
ore) may be oup oyed. When the iron is greatly 
charged with sulphur and phosphorus, hydrochloric 
acid, chloride of sodium, or a hyperchlorite, is em- 
ployed in addition. The alloys of potassium and 
sodium are found to change materially the character 
of the iron, and are most beneficially used after the 
removal of the silicon. Salts of ammonia also im- 

rove and toughen the iron. Salts of alkalies are 
Fenedeial. ak ehoonad the carbonates, suphates, and 
chlorides of potash, soda, or ammonia. Small quan- 
tities of prussiate of potash are also used alone or in 
connection with the above salts for giving the iron a 
steely character. The materials are kept down at 
the bottom of a deep receiver until it is charged with’ 
molten metal, and above them a cupola or other fur- 
nace is erected so that the metal can run into each 
receiver by a trough lined with suitable materials. 
In the cupola there is a depth of red-hot coke of not 
less than six or seven feet. The cupola is also used 
for containing, as well as coke or charcoal, chemicals 
or ingredients. For the conversion of iron, refined 
as hereinbefore described, into steel or wrought 
iron, the purified iron is granulated or reduced to 
powder and oxidized at the surface by watering it 
with a solution of chloride of lime, or powdered 
hematite or other oxide is mixed therewith. In this 
state itis thrown into a reverberatory furnace, where 
it very quickly comes to a welding heat, when it is 
so acted upon by the oxide that it does not require 
to melt, but may be balled up, squeezed, and rolled. 
Or the mixture can be melted together either in 
crucibles to make steel, or in a Siemens regenerating 
gas-furnace or Bessemer furnace, and then run out 
into ingot-moulds. Or the refined pigs are melted 
in a suitable furnace, such as Siemens’s, Bessemer’s, 
or other furnace, and add either wrought, scrap 

uddled, bar, or the mixture of powdered oxidized 
iron before referred to, but which has been previous- 
ly brought to a bright-red heat in another furnace, 
where it has been formed into a spongy wrought- 
iron. 


The Haseltine Process.—This, the invention 
of Mr, G. Haseltine, of London, England, is for 
the production of malleable iron, steel, or cast- 
iron, direct from the ore. The author claims 
the following advantages: 


The peculiar construction and arrangement of the 
hearth of a furnace-stack kiln, or a curb wall on an 
open plane, in its relation to the blast, the surround- 
ing wall or curb, and any suitable runout opening or 
channel for the passage ofthe fluid metal and slag, 
whereby the malleable iron, steel, or cast-iron pro- 
duced, may be immediately and suitably disposed 
of. The peculiar construction of the water tuyere, 
for an intensified or other hot blast, in ore-reducing 
furnaces, whereby a copious and effective supply of 
cool watery can be maintained at the fire a. of the 
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tuyere. The combination of a partition or division 
and a special blast-pipe with the gravity-vessel, or 
deepened pool, the exit portion of which is open to 
the main blast-channel that communicates with the 
stack, so that a very powerful special blast of atmos. 
phony air can at any time be driven through the 
iquid metal and slag, passing downward on on 
side of the partition or division, under its lowe 
edge, and upward on the opposite side into th 
main-blast channel, where provision is made for it: 
escape through an adjustable opening in the TOO: 
when it is not desirable that the rising blast shal 
accompany the main blast into the stack; the objec 
being to decarbonize the liquid in the gravity-ve 
and thus produce steel or malleable iron when d 
able, and to utilize the intensified heat produc 
thereby as the blast passes with the main blast int 
the stack, ; 


New Metallie Alloy—To avoid the dange 
to health, resulting from the employment o: 
all alloys containing copper in the manufac. 
ture of cooking-utensils, M. Helonis propose 
the use of a platinum bronze, which is in 
oxidizable. It is a nickel alloy, prepares 
from nickel made pure by various processe 
and macerations in concentrated nitric acid 
The proportions are, nickel 100, tin 10, an 
platinum 1; the latter two metals bein 
added to the fused nickel in the proportio 
of 4 of tin to 1 of platinum, and the re 
maining six parts of tin added subsequently 
For bells and sonorous articles, the propor 
tions are, nickel 100, tin 20, silver 2, and 
platinum 1. 4 
. METEORS. Brilliant meteoric display 
were seen throughout the Northern and We - 
ern parts of the United States, on the night 
of November 24th, 25th, and 27th, and ii 
Great Britain and portions of the Continen 
November 27th. The exhibitions were stud 
ied with much interest, on account of the sup 
posed connection of the meteoric stream wit 
Biela’s comet (see Comet, Brexa’s). The Am 
ican Journal of Science gives an interesti 
summary of observations, taken at mai 
points far apart in this country. The meteo! 
were first seen at New Haven, about 7.30 P.1 
November 24th, and fell at a rate of about: 
an hour until after midnight, when the coun 
ing ceased. About three-fourths of the flight 
were conformable to a radiant region ne: 
Samma Andromede—though several dart 
from the eastern heavens, perhaps from née 
Orion. The latter were so like the other m 
teors in appearance that they were oe 5 
to belong to a group of themselves. On the 
night of the 25th many meteors were seél 
although clouds obscured a portion of the sky. _ 
At least one-half of the meteors belonged to — 
the Andromeds» group. A storm prevented — 
farther observation until the night of the 27th, — 
when a true star-shower occurred. At least — 
1,000 meteors per hour were visible, C 
flight was noticeable for its length and bri 
iancy, being 12° long. The flights generally 
were slow-moving and faint, the luminox 
lines narrow, often unstable, and not in well- — 
established right lines. The position of the 
radiant was clearly defined, its centre be ag 


bout 48° N. Decl. and 25° R. A., but the area 
Bees nntion seemed to be as much as 8° long. 
' At Rochester, N. Y., the night of the 27th, 51 

meteors were counted in an hour and a half, 
all but one radiating from Samma Andromede. 
They were mostly small, and moved more 
slowly than ordinary meteors. At Philadel- 
phia, the same night, meteors were observed 
at the rate of 300 an hour. The color of the 
-Jarger ones was yellowish, and brilliancy mod- 
erate, few, if any, equalling a star of the first 
eitads trains scarce, and none of them 
persistent. The observers at Haddonfield, 
N. J., the same night, made out about 20 a 
minute. At Greencastle, Ind., 110 were noted 
in 40 minutes. Government observers at 
Jashington carefully studied the phenome- 
non. Rear-Admiral Sands made the following 
‘report to the Secretary of the Navy, of the 
work done on the night of the 27th of No- 
-yember: 


ing occupied in other duties, Mr. 
erved 485 meteors between 6°15" and 8r.m. From 


_menced the above record, making the whole number 
observed 720. They appeared to radiate, by Prof. 
Hastman’s observation, from a space which might 
be enclosed by a circle of eight degrees in diameter, 
having its centre at » Andromedx. Prof. Harkness 
also observed, but differs a little as to the point of 
radiance, Placing it about half-way between « and y 
-Andromede. As there was but a single observer in 
“the early evening, whose attention was confined to 
one portion of the heavens, there were probabl 
5 ia and a half times as many fell as were observed. 
According to Prof. Harkness’s observations, the most 
f the meteors were about of the fourth magnitude. 
[he color to the naked eye was generally faint blue, 
but some of the larger were reddish. The tracks 
were generally very short, not exceeding from four 
degrees to six degrees. The average time of flight 
was from one to two-tenths of a second. Prof. 
Eastman succeeded in catching the spectra of two 
smallones. The first had a faint continuous spec- 
trum, with an excess of yellow or greenish yellow ; 
the second had a faint green spectrum, the first 
glimpse of which appeared perfectly white. They 
were both very faint and moved rapidly. This dis- 
Play is a very remarkable one, and exceeds that or- 
inarily seen on the 14th and 15th of November. 
The radiant point seems to indicate that they are 
moving in the orbit of Biela’s comet. 


Prof. A. Hall, of Washington, computed the 
parabolic orbit of the stream by the formulas 
of Dr. Weiss, and found the elements of the 
meteors and of Biela’s comet nearly identical. 

Prof. H. A. Newton, author of the paper in 
the American Journal of Science, makes the 
following general remarks, among others, on 
the display : 

Dr. Weiss, of Vienna, who first pointed out, in 
1868, the probable connection between Biela’s comet 
and the meteors seen December 6, 1798, by Brandes, 
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and December 6, 1838, by Mr. Herrick, gives the 
radiant, for meteors following the path of that com- 
et, as A., 23°.4, N. Decl., 43°.0. I assigned a 
point 3° from Samma Andromede as the centre of 
the radiant of the meteors, or about R. A., 25°.3, N. 
Decl., 43°.3. The longitude of the node of Biela’s 
comet was in 1852, according to Hubbard, 245° 51’, 
and the comet would pass about a million of miles 
from the earth’s orbit, between it and the sun. We 
passed that place of the node early Wednesday 
evening, November 27th. There can hardly be a 
doubt, therefore, that these meteors were once frag- 
ments, or companions, of that comet. 

Any theory that shall explain the formation of the 
present grouping of meteoroids must account for the 
magnitude and shape of the radiant areas. If the 
members of a group have nearly the same orbit, the 
radiant should be a point. But the area of the 
radiant, November 24-27th, was at least 8° long. 
This implies that the orbits differ considerably, 
either—(1) in their inclinations to the ecliptic ; (2) in 
their major axes ; (8) in the longitude of perihelion ; 
or, in two or three of these elements combined. 

The shower ended abruptly, Wednesday evening, 
and in the clear evenings that followed nothing 
special was to be seen. Similarly marked limits are 
not uncommon in other showers. The orbits must 
then either lie approximately in a plane, or there 
must be a common node in the ecliptic, where the 
earth meets them. Such a node would point une- 
quivocally to the earth as the body that originally 
scattered the comet. 

The exhibition in England was far less 
brilliant than in the United States. At Bir- 
mingham, the highest number of flights per 
minute was 12°to 15. Near Durham, almost 
1,000 were noted in two hours. An overcast 
sky at London prevented favorable observa- 
tions. The duration of the shower in Eng- 
land was estimated at about 44 hours. 

The most striking displays of which accounts 
have been published were those in Southeast- 
ern Europe, on the night of November 27th. 
The British consul at Athens says that at ten 
o’clock, when the storm was at its height, me- 
teors fell at about the rate of 120 a minute, 
after which they diminished to 60 a minute. 
They seemed to drop perpendicularly from the 
zenith in all directions, and were most numer- 
ous at a point a little to the southwest of the 
Pleiades, and were of all sizes, from a slender, 
thread-like line of light to a brilliant rocket- 
like stream of fire. The shower at Alexandria 
reached amaximum of 200 a minute, and many 
of the meteors appeared as large as Jupiter in 
apposition, and left long trains of light behind 
them. Mr. W. B. Shasto gives the following 
graphic description of the exhibition at Suez, 
in a letter to the London Times: 

A meteor-shower of great splendor was seen here 
on the night of the 27th of November, between the 
hours of 6 p.m. and midnight. 

The sky at the time was remarkably free from 
cloud and mist, and, as there was no moon, the dis- 
play was witnessed under the most favorable cireum- 
stances. Soon after dark, attention was attracted to 
the unusual number of shooting-stars visible in every 
direction, and it soon became apparent that our 
earth was passing through a meteor-stream almost 
equal in grandeur to that observed in November, 
1866. From 7 to 7.15 p.m. the number appearing 1n 
the southwest alone was reckoned at 410, and, as this 
was scarcely a quarter of the number which was fall- 
ing in other parts of the sky, it can be well imagined 
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what a beautiful effect was produced by such an un- 
usual appearance. The meteors all radiated from a 
general centre, situate between Aries, Perseus, and 
Cassiopeia, and from this point a continuous shower 
was maintained in all directions. At Su 88 pal eight 
they had multiplied so much that upward of 100 a 
minute could easily be counted, which, Piving an 
average, say, of 6,000 an hour, would still be con- 
siderably less than the actual number visible during 
that time. From half-past nine to a quarter to ten 
the shower had increased to such an extent, that it was 
uite hopeless attempting to estimate the number. 
The sight was then, indeed, grand, and the phenom- 
enon was viewed with feelings of wonder and awe 
at such a marvellous and brilliant display of Nature. 
The majority of the meteors were moderate in size, 
of a bluish-white tint, and each left a streak of faint 
white light behind, which in the larger ones re- 
mained visible for a considerable time. The streak on 
one or two occasions was distinctly seen to change 
its form and position, resembling a delicate white 
cloud drifting slowly away. In the eastern sky a 
few of them took an irregular or special course in 
their journey downward. Near the radiant point 
they all appeared as if travelling Wi and did 
not extend to any great distance. This, believe, is 
always observed in similar radiating showers, and is 
usually attributed to foreshortening. In the north- 
ern sky many were seen of great brilliancy, chang- 
irg from violet to red, and ic downward from 
Cassiopeia to the horizon. The shower lasted until 
after midnight, when the number rapidly lessened, 
and by four o’clock in the morning only a few stray 
ones were visible at intervals. The few which I was 
fortunate enough to observe by means of the spectro- 
scope (a Browning’s direct vision) exhibited a pale- 
blue line, but in those of the larger variety 1 was 
enabled to detect violet and yellow. . 

From a rough calculation I should estimate that at 
least 30,000 meteors must have been visible between 
the hours of 6 p.m. and midnight. I do not imagine 
they are in any way connected with the ordinary 
November meteors of the 13th and 14th, as the radi- 
ant point of the latter is in the constellation of Leo, 
and there is also a difference of nearly fourteen days 
between the dates of the two showers. 


Dr. C. T. Jackson, State Assayer of Massa- 
chusetts, sends to the American Journal of 
Science his analysis of a meteoric iron found 
at Los Angeles, Cal. The original mass 
weighed about 80 pounds. 

The following are the results of the analysis 
per cent. : 


Motalherigon (2.3. . cis aw's sisics bole sciesieewe dmmaee 80.74 
Metallic: nickels fics Gace oc ce ans HEE Sees, 15.73 
Metallic Mii Me ero ie ot Bes ee ee Be ate Cae 0.01 
Phosphorus and other undetermined matters. 3.52 

100.00 


The specific gravity of this iron is 7.9053. 

Dr. Charles U. Shepard, Sr., reports, to the 
same magazine, his analysis of a piece of me- 
teoric iron (weighing, in original mass, about 
85 pounds), picked up in Eldorado County, 
Oal. The fragments sent to him were free 
from all traces of sulphur, and had a specific 
gravity of 7.80. The proportion of iron in the 
specimens was 88.02, and of nickel, 8.88. 

July 23d, a meteorite fell near Lancé, France, 
penetrating the ground to the depth of about 
5 feet 9 inches, and weighing nearly 103 
pounds. A second and smaller meteorite, 
which belonged to the same body before its 
explosion, fell about 74 miles from the former 
place. August 8th, a meteoric stone fell at Af- 
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file, Italy. The luminous body from which : 
came was seen over a large part of Italy, and — 
is described as a globe of fire moving slowly at — 
first, and leaving behind a train like a cloud 
lit up by the sun. Suddenly it brightened up 
to the size of the full moon, and then disap 
peared, and, three or four minutes afterward 
a tremendous detonation was heard, cau 
houses to rattle. The noise of the explosic 
differed from that of thunder, resembling more 
the explosion of a mine, and followed by; 
rolling sound, like file-firing. The vapor-li 
residue of the meteor remained visible 
some minutes after the disappearance of 
main body. a 
Prof. J. W. Mallet, of the University of Vir. 
ginia, in a paper read before the British Royal 
Society, gives the results of his search for 
gases occluded in specimens of meteoric iror 
found in Augusta County, Va. In the follow- 
ing table ‘he compares his analysis with that 
made by the late Prof. Graham (Master of the 
British Mint), upon a piece of meteoric iron 
discovered in Lenarto, Hungary: ae 


p) 
ea 
au 
5. 1 


ye 


os 
t} 


Augusta Co. 

GARE. (Va.) Iron. 
SEPGPORON, 5.5 Seis aia .08ih's Waals aecio'eieane 85.68 
CEPBONIC JONI sraisclces Gawvse nn eva’ 4.46 
Carbonic anhydride ............... seta 
DOP ON waa, coach sateen sactns 9.86 
100.00 


The gases obtained by Prof. Mallet, in his 
experiment, agree more nearly with those of 


> 


common wrought-iron (clean horseshoe-nails, 


as found by Prof. Graham, viz. : a 
Hydtoven:.. 2. (Soaks Nave. tou caveeaee 35.0 
Carborht: 88802). itis 2) wos ccks Gek See 50.3 
Carbonic anhydride, c)cicis scksc Ge celtows aes ta 
PLLOGGN cs545 «np pinion veem reer sane PeARe ee 7.0 — 


The author says: 


Although the proportion of hydrogen found is s¢ 
much less in the Virginia than in the Lenarto iron, 
it yet represents for the former about 1.14 times th 
volume of the iron itself, whereas common te 
trial iron occludes but about 0.42 to 0.46 of its 
volume under ordinary pressure. I am quite s 
fied, from the condition of the masses of iron as 
came into my hands, and especially from the eh 
ter of the crust, that the metal has not been 
jected to any heating in a blacksmith’s fire oro! 
wise by human hands since it was found, as 
sometimes happened to similar specimens in the 
deavor to discover their nature, or to make us 
them. Whether or not this analysis be consid 
as furnishing presumptive evidence of the Virg 
iron having come to our earth from a different 
mosphere to that of which the Lenarto meteor: 
brought us a sample, the result differs so far fro 
that of our sole previously-recorded determinati 
of the kind as to make it a matter of much inte 
that a larger number of meteoric irons, from varior 
localities, should be subjected to careful examina-— 
tion in the same direction, thus supplementing our 
knowledge of the fixed constituents of these curious — 
bodies by a study of their gaseous contents. ‘= 


° . : 
In a. communication to Nature, Prof. Le 


Conte, of the University of California, esti- — 
mates the heat of meteoric stones, when mov-— 


es 
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ing with the greatest rapidity through the 
atmosphere, at not less than 492,184° F. He 
says: 

Of course, by far the larger portion of the heat 

' generated by the loss of energy of the moving stone 
would be imparted to the air along its trajectory 5 
but, assuming that only roth part of it is retained by 
the stone, it would be more than sufficient to account 
for the henomena of fusion and detonation which 
froquenty accompany the transit of such bodies 
; h our atmosphere. 


_ In the case of small masses, it is clear that their 
high velocities would be more rapidly extinguished 
by the resistance of the. air than is the case with 
large masses. In the small mass the transformation 
_of énergy into heat being accomplished in a shorter 


ae, a greater amount of the evolved heat would be 
retain 


ed by the stone than in the large mass whose 


ean is more*gradually checked by the resisting 
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Hence, when the smaller masses plunge into the 
upper atmosphere, the matter may be volatilized or 
utterly dissipated by the intensity of the suddenly- 
evolved heat. In this minutely-divided condition 
the material of the stones would float about in the 
atmosphere, and ultimately reach the surface of the 
earth in the form of meteoric dust. 

It is well known that the observations of Benzen- 
berg, Quetelet, Herrick, Newton, and others, assign 
to the so-called “ falling-stars’’ velocities equal to, 
if not surpassing, the velocities of meteoric stones. 
According to the foregoing suggestion, these may be 
nothing more than small meteoric stones which are 
volatilized in the upper regions of the atmosphere 
long before reaching the surface of the earth. 


METHODISTS. I. Mernopisr Eriscopan 
Cuurou. In the following table is given a sum- 
mary of the statistics of this Church, as com- 


um. piled from authentic sources, for the year 1872: 

= _—-« CONFERENCES. hi sing Members. | Probationers. CONFERENCES. Pct Members. | Probationers. 
re 67 9,052 1,536 New England............ 247 24,218 38,705 
MUMMMIREINOTC....25-00s0s0000 198 27,660 8,971 New Hampshire......... 129 1,992 1,888 
Semlack River..:..:....... 198 21,682 4,539 New Jersey............. 171 ,045 8.983 
MePMOBITOPNIS .. 2... 52. oes 119 6,314 80 INOW OPK. as: she's aaverge 278 86,960 6,334 
_ Central German......... 116 9,564 1,226 New York East......... 254 85,705 4,628 
 Gentral Illinois.......... 230 24,054 2,494 North Carolina.......... 38 7,230 1,181 
_ Central New York....... 292 27,6389 8,070 North Indiana........... 165 24,700 5,154 
Central Ohio............ 146 19,418 1,761 North Ohio.::........... 154 19,064 1,428 
Central Pennsylvania... 197 27,176 6,706 Northwest German...... 54 3,627 yews 
_ Chicago German...-:.... 54 4,166 983 Northwest Indiana...... 144 20,83 2,066 
MeeINCINNAL..........cc00- 182 $1,375 2,542 Northwest Iowa......... 46 8,392 611 
MEMMGOIOTAGO. ...-. oe ose ciiees 26 1,070 207 Ohio: ogo ssa es ceeds oes 178 35,792 8,408 
MEDOIAWATC...... 20 cccecs ces 53 11,269 954 OVERDO, < cc ccesawieveeas< 80 4,213 1,042 
) Des Moines.............. 134 15,351 1,461 Philadelphia............. 218 85,882 5,619 
MUM aloe veri weet deve 221 20,147 1,978 PIeDUTES aydaccescciee 288 47,532 8,315 
en SRP OLINAN sores nes sarees 41 2,776 519 Providence......... rare 168 17,175 2,408 
| ROMAINE. cece sees. 100 8,616 2,462 Hock: River. oi 2s vase es. 215 548 1,863 
BUMMEI@ so... occ cece ses 808 83.932 2,311 Rocky Mountain......... 11 201 14 
BMRCOPPIA . «ws oss ees eee wus 13,636 8,248 South Carolina.......... 106 =, 24,304 8,088 
Sieermany and Switzerl’d 56 6,230 1,727 Southeastern Indiana. .. 124 23,147 1,842 
| “Holston 92 | 20.233 | 2/859 || Southern Illinois........ 27 23030 | 3,002 
a ois 254 83,673 2,822 Southwest German...... 104 8,056 1,237 
29 687 556 St. Loui ' 166 16,150 8,888 
127 134 8,157 Tennessee 5 10.166 1,602 
132 19,408 1,341 exas 98 8,667 1,785 
165 14,725 8,479 Troy 253 29,010 8,870 
92 15,099 3,193 Vere ROW Gis ons cnaten oh 191 18,869 1,992 
43 6,830 1,243 CIMONG: Jo z2 trees ue <es 113 9,978 1,728 
20 2,065 174 WitGINIG oc.c oos6s te acas 53 4,993 1,126 
65 8,564 1,769 Washington.............. 109 B55 38,082 
133 11,286 4 Western New York...... 230 18,710 1,851 
224 21,579 2,674 || West Virginia........... 128 3,842 5,017 
143 10,450 1,829 West Wisconsin......... 128 10,623 1,603 
123 28,250 4,824 Wilmington............. 119 21,376 3,887 
124 13,841 2,742 || Wisconsin............... 178 13,505 1,884 
%6 4,618 1,324 Wyoming, ..s0<ch 2935-5 199 22,509 4,154 

16 411 %8 

190 28,419 4.163 POtalBs. Ss tise Hates 10,242 1,272,496 | 185,945 


_ The increase in the members, over the num- 


ber reported in 1871, is 41,498. The total 


number of members and probationers is 1,458,- 
441. The number of local preachers is 11,964; 
number of Sunday-schools, 17,4714; of officers 
and teachers, 193,691; of scholars, 1,278,559. 
Number of churches, 14,0083; value, $62,393,- 


237; number of parsonages, 4,4844; value, 


$8,575,877. 

_ The benevolent contributions for 1872 were 
reported as follows: For Conference claimants, 
$150,140.62 ; for the Missionary Society, $671,- 
000.21; for the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, $18,755.34; for church extension, 
$94,572.63 ; for the Tract Society, $21,585.67 ; 
for the Sunday-School Union, $22,674.15; for 
the American Bible Society, $42,528.35 ; for 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society, $12,048.97; for 
education, $6,660.42. 


Poe 


The following statistics are given of the Ger- 
man department of the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The German Churches in 
America are organized into five Conferences, 
which are known as the Central German, the 
Chicago German, the East German, the North- 
west German, and the Southwest German 
Conferences. Those in Germany are organ- 
ized into the Germany and Switzerland Con- 
ference. 


America, Germany. Total. 
Probationers ...... 4,843 1,729 6,575 
Full members...... 28,665 6,230 84,895 
Local preachers... 349 27 376 
Baptisms.......... 8,783 102 8,885 
Churches.......... 503 40 543 
Probable value....| $1,695,050 $821,813 | $2,016,363 
Parsonages........ 19 26 245 
Probable value.....| $302,755 $3,862 $306,617 
Sunday-schools.... 599 229 828 
SCHOMATS. co cc ceases 29,996 10,071 40.067 
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The receipts of the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the year 
ending November 1, 1872, were $661,056.60, 
to which should be added a balance from the 
previous year of $23,987.88, making a total of 
$685,044.48. The disbursements for the same 
period were $598,647.63, leaving a balance in 
the treasury of $83,396.85. The annual meet- 
ing of the Missionary Committee was held on 
the 14th of November. The committee de- 
termined to establish new missions in Mexico, 
in Japan, at Bombay, India, and in that part 
of the interior of Africa which adjoins Liberia, 
to reénforce the mission in Italy, and to rein- 
vigorate that in Bulgaria. The following ap- 
propriations were made: 


I.—For ForREIGN MIssIons : 
NSP SDGTIAS SCS aa ose sks oe cake te See ee 


EB EIOe MATICAL Aes. snes te onyebe ae 9, 
D. BOUED AMOCICAs cscs sccee ews raeteie' ete 12,212 50 
Bi CPAD So Bde le tale vie eb aip'eca Muth eae 63,136 
4, Germany and Switzerland........... 87,500 
Bc COUODA VIG « ois) aoa cc 550 see ple Otte 24,080 
6. India Conference.......... Ma wned ee oe 111,310 00 
Other Missions in India............. 12,500 00 
TR ETIE ALIS 9 55-5 sin. ens oie Ge alls aha WR ete pi a 6,250 
Si ial Versions cscs.ex sine s 0s ce eeee nae miEn 12,500 00 
D IMCKICO tk vac po viele 0 sln'e ee wun eroaatE 2,500 
TO: WADARS ania ven socnncs's Sosa eemRANe Saisie 81,250 00 
Total for foreign missions....... $373,825 75 
IIl.—Domestic Misstons—ForREIGgN POPULA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES: 
1. Welsh Missions...........c2.ssese08 $150 00 
2. Scandinavian Missions.............. 17,150 00 
8. German Missions......2......--..+. 46,250 00 
4, Chinese Missions...........0.ss266 7,000 00 
Total foreign populations........ $70,550 00 
III.—Domestic Misstons, INDIAN ........... $6,650 00 
IV.—Domestic Misstons, AMERICAN........ $331, 00 
Y.—Missions In TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, TO BE ADMINISTERED AS For- 
EIGN Mussions (Arizona and New 
MGEICO). ‘3s veuine ances caneinctueck $13,000 00 


The total sum of the appropriations, inc]ud- 
‘ing those for contingent, incidental, and office 
expenses, was $885,025.75. 

The Society employed, in 1872: In Africa, 
21 missionaries, 37 local preachers, 15 Sunday- 
school teachers; in China, 12 missionaries, 71 
native helpers; in Denmark, 4 missionaries; 
in Norway, 9 missionaries; in Germany and 
Switzerland, 51 missionaries, 14 helpers; in 
india, 31 missionaries, 142 school-teachers; 
in Bulgaria, 1 missionary, 2 helpers; in Italy, 
1 missionary: total number of foreign mission- 
aries, 448; 2,807 missionaries were employed 
in the domestic work. 

The receipts of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society for 1872 were $48,500. It 
sustains six missionaries in India and six in 
China; supports Bible-women, girls’ schools, 
and zenana work, in 25 stations, and maintains 
two orphanages in India. 

The Sixteenth General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church met in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on the first day of May. Its first busi- 
ness was to concur in.the alteration of the sec- 
ond restrictive rule of the Discipline of the 
Church (which alteration had already been 
approved by the requisite majority of the min- 
isters voting in the Annual Conferences), so 
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that the lay delegates could be admitted. The 

expression of concurrence was given in the 
following resolution, adopted by a vote (in. 
cluding absentees who afterward recorded 
their votes) of 283 in fuvor, and 6 against it: 


a. 


Resolved, That this General Conference does her 
by concur with the Annual Conferences in changin 
the second restrictive rule so as to read as follows 
‘They shall not allow of more than one ministeri: 
representative for every fourteen members of an An- 
nual Conference, nor allow of less than one for eve: 
forty-five, nor more than two lay delegates for an 
Annual Conference.” . 

The plan of lay delegation proposed by th 
General Conference of 1868, and approved b 
the votes of more than three-fourths of th 
ministers voting in the Annual Conference 
was then ratified and adopted by a vote (i 
cluding absentees) of 242 to 36. <Afterwar¢ 
by a vote (including absentees afterward re 
cording their votes) of 288 to 1, the lay dele 
gates were invited to take their seats as.mem- 
bers. " 

The missionary and other. societies, to whie 
the charge of the educational and benevoler 
enterprises of the Church is committed, wer 
reorganized and brought more directly unde 
the control of the General Conference. Fo 
the formation of the Missionary Comm tte 
the Annual Conferences are divided int 
twelve districts, from which a correspondin 
number of members of the committee a 
elected by the General Conference, for terr 
of four years. The contributors of missio 
funds, who constitute the members of the Mis 
sionary Society, are represented by the Boar 
of Managers. This Board appoints annual; 
twelve other members of the committee, wh 
are chosen from among the members of th 
Society. The secretaries and treasurers of the 
Society and the Board of Bishops are member 
ex officio of the committee. This committe 
has entire control of the appropriation of th 
funds of the Society, and of the selection of 
mission-fields. Three secretaries are elect 
by the General Conference, for terms of fot 
years, who are to have charge of the ex 
tive duties pertaining to the work of the Soe 
ety, devoting their whole time to its interest 
by traveiling, correspondence, and other vis 
They are declared to be equal in authority 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society wa 
fully recognized, and recommended to the — 
Church. The Board of Education (organize: 
in 1868) was directed to organize its work at 
once throughout the Church, and to give 
cial attention to the needs of the people of the 
South, and of the destitute parts of the West. 
The office of corresponding secretary of this — 
Board was established, for the performance | 
the executive duties pertaining to its w 
which are necessary to promote its interes 
A Bureau of Educational Statistics, which shall — 
also act as a medium between teachers seeking” 
employment and institutions seeking teachers 
was provided for. A collection was directed | 
to be taken annually, in each society, for the” 
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educational work, and the second Sunday in 
June was designated as “‘ Children’s Day,” and 
‘appointed for the collection for the “‘Sunday- 
school Fund of the Board.” The Freedmen’s 
Aid Society was recognized as a regularly-con- 
stituted society of the Church, and the office 
of corresponding secretary was established as 
a General Conference: office. A Board of 
‘Ohurch Extension was organized, to take the 
place of the previously-existing Church Exten- 
‘sion Society. It consists of twenty-one minis- 
ters and twenty-one laymen, to be chosen by 
the General Conference for terms of four years. 
They are invested with the power of filling 
vacancies in their body. A corresponding sec- 
retary was provided for, who is to be chosen 
byte General Conference. He is expected 


| to give his exclusive attention to the affairs of 


the Board. He may have one or more assist- 
ants. It was provided that the General Com- 

mittee of Church Extension shall consist of 
_ the General Superintendents (bishops), the 
_ officers of the Board of Church Extension, and 
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lected, the General Conference will provide for 
the reimbursement of the Book Concern. Pro- 
vision was made for the gradual establishment 
of a fund to be called the “* Permanent Fund,” 
the interest of which is to be applied to the 
expenses of the General Conference, to the 
payment of deficiencies in the salaries of the 
bishops, and to the support. of worn-out 
preachers, and their widows and orphans. 
Eight new bishops were elected, as follows: 
Thomas Bowman, William L. Harris, Ran- 
dolph 8. Foster, Isaac W. Wiley, Stephen M. 
Merrill, Edward G. Andrews, Gilbert Haven, 
and Jesse T. Peck. The residences of the bish- 
ops were fixed as follows: The old bishops to 
reside at their present homes; the newly- 
elected bishops to reside at or near the cities 
of San Francisco, St. Louis, Boston, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Council Bluffs or Omaha, 
and St. Paul; they are to choose in the order 
of the priority of their election. 

The troubles in reference to the accounts 
and business of the Book Concern, at New 


York, which have been referred to in previous 
volumes of the AnnuAL CyroLopzp1a, received 
a final and unexpectedly harmonious settle- 
ment. The subject was presented to the Gen- 
eral Conference, in majority and minority re- 
ports of the Book Committee, in reports of the 
Book Agents, and in reports of experts who 
had been employed by the committee and 
agents to examine the accounts of the Con- 
cern, Their different reports involved contra- 


twelve members, one of whom is appointed 
from each of the districts denominated Gen- 
eral Conference districts, as is provided in the 
plan for the organization of the Missionary 
Oommittee. The functions of this committee 
_ are, to act in an advisory capacity to the Board 
of Church Extension, and to determine the 
amounts to be asked from the churches, and 
the distribution of the grants. The organiza- 
tion of an auxiliary Board of Church Exten- 


=e in each Annual Conference, was directed. 
erto the bishops of the Methodist Episco- 
_ pal Church had been supported from the prof- 
its of the Book Concern. As a large increase 
in the number of bishops was contemplated, 
by which the expense of their support would 
_ be rendered much greater than this establish- 
- ment could afford, it became necessary to de- 
vise another method of maintaining them. <A 
plan was adopted by which their support is 
thrown almost directly upon the members of 
the churches. The bishops are to be classi- 
fied as effective and ineffective ; the ineffective 
class comprises those who have become inca- 
pacitated, by reason of age or infirmity, from 
performing regular work. It is made the duty 
of the committee who have supervision of the 
affairs of the Book Concern—called the Book 
Committee—to estimate the amount necessary 
to furnish a competent support for each effec- 
tive bishop, the amount necessary for the com- 
- fortable maintenance of the ineffective bishops, 
and the amount necessary to assist the widows 
and children of deceased bishops. The ag- 
gregate sum required for these purposes is to 
be divided by the Book Committee among the 
Annual Conferences, according to their sey- 
eral ability, and to be apportioned among the 
districts and charges in the Annual Confer- 
ences. The funds thus raised shall be for- 
warded to the agents of the Book Concern, 
who will pay all drafts for episcopal support. 
If there be any deficiency in the amounts col- 


dictory views which it seemed almost impossi- 
ble to reconcile. On the ninth day of the ses- 
sion (May 10th) a special committee, of one 
delegate from each Annual Conference, was 
appointed to take the several documents into 
consideration, and examine into the validity 
of the charges. This committee, after making 
‘as thorough and searching investigation as 
the limited time allowed would permit,” re- 
ported on the twenty-sixth day (May 30th). In 
their report, they announced the conclusion : 


That repeated frauds have been a upon the 
Book Concern. These frauds are found in the manu- 
facturing department, and are located chiefly, if not 
wholly, in the bindery. Mr. Hoffman was superin- 
tendent of this department at the time of the perpe- 
tration of these frauds, and the evidence indicates 
that for a series of years he carried on a system of 
frauds by which the Concern sustained very consid- 
erable losses, the amount of which it is impossible 
to indicate with accuracy. 

1. We are of the opinion that the business meth- 
ods of this department were formerly such as to 
afford opportunities for frauds and peculations by 
subordinates, which these investigations show have 
been taken advantage of. 

2, Your committee concur with Mr. Kilbreth in 
the statement made by him in his report before us, 
in which he says that ‘tin former years it is apparent 
that there was a great lack of system in the business 
transactions of the house, as shown on the books, 
and a great deal of confusion and careless book-keep- 
ing,’ as also in his further statement that ‘the 
business entries of the years 1862 and 1864, includ- 
ing also the bindery and periodical account of 1861, 
are totally inexcusable as specimens of accounts.” 

8, Your committee also find that the losses sus- 
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tained by frauds and irregularities are not of such 
magnitude as to endanger the financial strength of 
the Book Concern, nor to materially impair its capital. 

4. That there are no reasonable grounds or proofs 
to justify an assumption that any agent or assistant 
agent is or has been implicated or interested in any 
frauds which have been practised on the Book Con- 
cern. 

5. That the present methods of accounts and modes 
of conducting the business are such as to insure rea- 
sonable and ordinary protection against frauds and 
irregularities, yet they are not altogether perfect. 

6. In reference to the purchasing of paper through 
Mr. James F. Porter, we concur with Mr. Kilbreth, 
‘that, under all the circumstances of the case, we 
unhesitatingly regard it as a decided business im- 
propriety.” 

The report of the committee was adopted 
by the General Conference May 31st, without 
debate, and almost unanimously. The modi- 
fications made in the government of the Book 
Committee aim essentially to secure a more 
strict accountability on the part of the agents, 
and to promote better systems of manage- 
ment and of book-keeping. Both the old 
agents at New York retired. New men were 


elected in their place, and an entirely new’ 


Book Committee was appointed. Provision 
was made for the establishment of judicial 
conferences for the trial of appeals. Provi- 
sions was also made for the trial of a bishop 
on impeachment by a presiding elder and four 
travelling elders, before a Judicial Conference 
constituted of the triers of appeals of five An- 
nual Conferences. The Judicial Conference 
may for cause suspend the bishop from his 
functions, or expel him from the Church. He 
has a right of peremptory challenge within 
limits, and may appeal to the ensuing General 
Conference. 

Rules were made for the organization of 
district conferences whenever it may be de- 
sired by the majority of the Annual Confer- 
ences in any presiding elder’s district. They 
are to take general oversight of the spiritual 
and temporal affairs of the district; to take 
cognizance of local preachers and exhorters, 
and arrange appointments; to hear complaints 
against, and try local preachers, to issue li- 
censes, and recommend candidates to the An- 
nual Conferences; to promote the success of 
the financial interests of the Church and of the 
Sunday-schools; and to look up and provide 
for opportunities for missionary and Church 
extension enterprises. 

The subject of the election of colored bish- 
ops was brought up several times, and was 
disposed of by the adoption of resolutions 
that there is nothing in race, color, or condi- 
tion, to bar election or ordination to the epis- 
copacy of colored persons, but that such elec- 
tions must depend upon considerations of 
qualities personal to each candidate, and that 
colored men presented as candidates should 
receive consideration. equally with others, ac- 
cording to their qualifications. 

The commissioners of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church reported that the 
opposition in that Church to union with the 
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Church had assumed such ‘strength that it 
would be of no use to prosecute the movement 
further. A commission was appointed to con 
fer with commissions from any Methodist bo 
ies in America, in respect to union with th 
Methodist Episcopal Church. ia 

A report,. fraternal in its spirit, was adopte 


with reference to the work of the Church j 
the South, and its relations with the Met 
odist Episcopal Church, South. A dele 
was appointed to visit the next General 
ference of that Church. Fraternal del 
were received and heard from the British 
leyan Conference, the Wesleyan Conf 
of Canada, the Wesleyan Conference of 
ern British America, the Methodist Epise 
Church of Canada, the Methodist Chure 
Methodist Protestant Church, the Evan; 
Association, the Presbyterian General Ass 
bly, the National Congregational Council, 
Free Church of Italy, and the American I 
tist Home Mission Society. Fraternal ¢ 
ings were received from the General Conf 
ence of the African Methodist Episcopa 
Church, in session at Nashville, Tenn. 

The ratio of representation was changed, s 
that hereafter one clerical delegate shall b 
elected for every forty-five members of ea 
Annual Conference, instead of one delegate ft 
every thirty members, as heretofore. = 

II. Mernopist Episcopat Cuuron, SouTn.— 
The following are the statistics of this Chure 
as published officially in June, 1872: : 


Travelling Local 
CONFERENCES. Dist} Preach 
1. Baltimore.: is aise iss 157 104 
ay, Virginia oes cin tesa 163 162 
3. West Virginia....... 44 87 
A, “Holston. es eee 120 264 
5. North Carolina....... 134 210 
6. South Carolina...... 131 “135 
%. North Georgia....... 150 419 
8. South Georgia....... 107 215 
OD. SOTIOR Gao e ae aes 42 74. 
10. Alabama............. 122 199 
11. North Alabama...... 106 293 : | 
12. Louisiana.............+. 62 7 7 
13. er ac Ses Res 107 143 i} 
14. North Mississippi... 117 185 a 
16... Memphis.o50 <.ti0 dss 113 278 : 
16. Tennessee............ 167 317 1 
1%. Kentucky. .cc. kee 96 117 } 
18. Louisville............ 118 194 
Pee LONI a: essa ao 44 94 ; 
20. West St. Louis...... 68 118 : 
OT) MISSOTEN ese es cases ses 95 129 a 
22. Western Missouri... 45 20 ¥ 
23. Indian Mission...... 21 61 
QE AVEANAAS: Osi. cusee cc 51 116 
25.. White River......... 42 92 
26. Little Rock.......... 60 171 
Qi ETIICY Seri ees ota 57 155 
28. East Texas.......... 40 - 105 
23. TAXAG cose a ohab oss 54 87 
30. Northwest Texas.... 54 154 
81. West Texas.......... 36 38 
82. Los Angeles......... 13 14 
88. “PAGIBG coat cones dis 45 9 
Columbia... aitisen 17 5 
85, ‘Ninoissh  iireae een Bl 56 
China Mission....... de shy 
BishoOpassscicacseneks 9 
Total in 1871....... 2,858 . 4,898 
Total in 1870....... 2,785 4,714 
Increase........5-. 123 184 
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- The number of white members is 600,909, 
an increase of 39,322: colored members, 
7,841; decrease, 5,422: Indian members, 
4,433; increase, 481. The decrease of colored 
- members is caused by their going over into the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, in ac- 
- eordance with provisions made by the General 
Conference of 1870. One hundred and ninety- 
nine superannuated preachers are reported. 

The number of infant baptisms is 23,221; of 
adult baptisms, 41,289 ; Sunday-schools, 6,520 ; 

teachers, 45,417; scholars, 300,523; amount 

of collections for Conference claimants, $60,- 
082.51; collections for missions, $78,831.58. 
The annual meeting of the Board of Mis- 

jons was held in Nashville, Tenn., in May. 
favorable report was presented of the mis- 
on in Ohina. Two missionaries, with their 
} families, had labored in that country during 
the year. The Board advised that a third mis- 
sionary should be sent there. One of the 
_ present missionaries is connected with an in- 
stitution of learning, supported by the Goy- 
ernment, and is editor of the Chinese Chris- 
tian Advocate and other publications. The 

Domestic Missions and the Indian Missions 

were O Sagoaga aS prosperous. Provision 

was made for the enlargement of the work 
among the Germans in Texas, Louisiana, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland. An increase which af- 
aerdca encouragement had taken place in the 
' memberships among the four Indian tribes 
which are served by the missionaries—the 

Oherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, and Chickasaws. 
The: Board appropriated $43,050 for the ensu- 
ing year. Of this amount $7,000 were allot- 
ted to China, $12,000 to the Indian Mission 

Conference, $5,450 to the German work and 
German publishing interests, $900 to the new 
mission in Mexico, and the remainder to the 

_ domestic work and incidental expenses. 

_ UI. Arrioan Mernopist Episcopat Cuvrcn. 
—The General Conference of the African Meth- 
Sal Episcopal Church met at Nashville, Tenn., 
May 6th. A rule was adopted requiring the 
bishops to reside within the limits of the re- 
Spective districts to which they may be as- 
signed for each four years. Their salaries were 
fixed at $2,000 a year. Another rule was 
adopted, requiring those bishops who may be 
hereafter elected, to wear a surplice, or robe, 
when in the exercise of their official functions, 
if time and place do not forbid. No new bish- 
ops were elected. A court of appeals was 
constituted to hear cases of appeal previous to 
the assembling of the General Conference. It 
is to be composed of members selected from 
each Annual Conference. Provision was made 
for the appointment of State missionaries, to 
visit the people, organize societies, and dis- 
seminate information respecting the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with a view of 
counteracting the efforts and correcting the 
misrepresentations of persons hostile to it. 
The General Conference recommended that a 
metropolitan church be built at Washington 
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City, and that each Annual Conference be re- 
quested.to contribute $100 to the object. Con- 
ferences giving more than $100 will have the 
privilege of naming pews in the church, those 
giving the largest amounts in excess of this 
sum having the first choice of pews to be 
named, -Much interest was manifested in a 
proposed mission to San Domingo, for which 
a young man, a native of St. Thomas, West 
Indies, offered himself as a missionary. The 
Book Concern was reported in debt some 
$6,000. Its removal to Washington was di- 
rected to be made as soon as the debts are 
paid. An address on Church Union, which was 
adopted, expresses the belief that the African 
Church has a work to perform, not only in 
the elevation and religious training of the 
colored people in the United States, but in the 
more perfect evangelization of Africa and the 
isles of the sea, and that its mission as a sep- 
arate organization will not be at an end till 
prejudice on account of color shall have been 
swept from the Church. It feels the impor- 
tance of all colored Methodists uniting in one 
common band. The Rev. Morris Hamilton 
was appointed to complete a statistical report 
of the denomination and to attend to its pub- 
lication. Mr. Hamilton died before accom- 
plishing this work, and nothing has been done 
since regarding it. 

V. Arrican Mernopist Episcopan Zion 
Cuurcu.—An account of the progress of nego- 
tiations for a union of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was given in the ANNUAL 
Cycropzap1A for 1868. The commissions of 
the two bodies, which met that year and ac- 
cepted the preliminaries for union, adjourned 
to meet in the city of New York, May 15, 1872, 
concurrently with the meetings of the Gen- 
eral Conferences of the two bodies. Before 
the time came for this meeting, however, a 
strong opposition to the union had arisen in 
the African Zion Church, with which four of 
the bishops participated. As a means of pre- 
venting the consummation of the proposed 
union, the majority of the Board of Bishops 
of this Church determined to change the time 
and place of holding the General Conference, 
which had been appointed to be held at New 
York on May ist. They accordingly called 
the General Conference to meet at Charlotte, 
N. ©., on the third Wednesday of June. Bish- 
op Jones, who was most prominent in the 
negotiations for union in 1868, adhered to the 
original appointment, and called the General 
Conference to meet in New York in May. 
For this action he received the censtre of the 
New York Annual Conference, which met in 
April. A small number of delegates met with 
Bishop Jones in New York on the 1st of May. 
The session was a stormy one. The only ac- 
tion undertaken was the attempt to remedy a 
defect in the tenure of the episcopal office, by 
which the Church was likely to be left for a 
time without bishops. The four years for 
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which the six bishops were elected in 1868 
would end on the 19th of May. From that 
time till the contemplated meeting of the 
General Conference on the 17th of June, their 
offices would be vacant, unless some special 
provision were made to fill them, This the 
Conference undertook by the passage of a 
resolution giving Bishop Jones episcopal over- 
sight over the whole Church until other bish- 
ops should be legally chosen. Immediately 
after passing this resolution the General Con- 
ference adjourned, to meet in Charlotte, N. C., 


in accordance with the call of the majority of — 


the bishops. After the adjournment, Bishop 
Jones, and those who had codperated with 
him in advancing the movement for union 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, made 
the following communication respecting the 
condition in which their affairs stood to the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which was read in that body on the 
13th of May: 


We sincerely appreciate the respect shown our 
Church in the distinguished character of the com- 
mission appointed by you to conduct the negotia- 
tions for a union, with the commission appointed on 
our part, and we desire to bear grateful testimony 
to the uniform kindness, patience, and Christian 
bearing of your commission during these negotia- 
tions. The mutual spirit of accommodation and 
agreement which characterized the proceedings of 
the joint meeting of the commissions in 1869 in- 
spired the hope that the work of unification, so far 
at least as these two Churches are concerned, would 
be happily consummated during the present session ; 
but we regret to say that a wide-spread disaffection, 
originating, we fear, through misrepresentation of 
the commendable objects mutually sought to be ob- 
tained by the friends of the proposed union in both 
Churches, now exists among the membership we 
represent, precluding, for the present at least, the 
aes consummation of the union in any manner 
ikely to prove satisfactory to either body, and we 
most ie 5 ah A ask that further negotiations be 
ie ea until the pending effort, with a view to 

armony in our own ranks, shall have been success- 
ful, or the developments shall warrant further action; 
and we pray that, in any event, the mutual feeling 
of friendship and fraternal regard hitherto existing 
between us as members of the great family of the 
Redeemer may be perpetuated, 

S. E. JONES. 
GEORGE H. WASHINGTON, > Committee. 
SAMUEL SHERMAN, 


An exciting discussion took place in the 
General Conference at Charlotte respecting 
the administration of Bishop Jones. He made 
an effective defence of himself, and so im- 
pressed the Conference that his character was 
passed on a nominal confession by him of the 
irregularity of his conduct, and a complete 
reconciliation of the two factions took place. 
The proposals of the representatives of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for union were 
very coolly, received. The most important 
action of the Conference was the determina- 
tion to establish a high-school at Fayette- 
ville, N. O. 

V. Taz Mernopist Cnurcu.—The follow- 
ing is a summary of the Conference statistics 
of the Methodist Church; 
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~~ Zz a 
ANNUAL CONFERENCES. : z 8 : Members. 
s5 
Boston and Maine........... 10 500 
New York) ..usueeenses eek 45 1,896 
New Jersey ssciteubiciek verses 16 1,491 
OnOndsos . ces mvovereacccr ess 89 2,063 
Genesee ...... pS 3s sod ee 22 854 
Pennsylvania......i......00. 13 584 
Pittesburge cet oes os - 57 6.486 
North Carolina...............| 50 1,731 
Tennessee and North Georgia 4 844 
Kentucky iv.steeasac.s becewes 11 435 
Muskingum, ................. 59 %,212 
Ohlone Tete, ea tesla 50 5,535 
Michivamyyciccodecssicshickands 48 2,089 
West Michigan............... 45 2,' 00 
InGignete. eras iecescs tee c eee 20 2,500 
North Indiana............... 20 1,700 
NortaMinoigs vi. is. canoes ate 45 8,000 
South Mlinoie.. os. 80 2,379 
TOW ICSs e eA 4% 8,042 
North Towa sussex ciuesds 14 - 984 
WISCONSIN, ae Ginette es 2 5 200 
Minnesota 27s bac ces ees 11 400 
NODRABKA, fy sSciss Gas axae ye ean il 400 
DMSSROWYE  cnstrte «<oine sutton cad 43 2,100 
North Missouri.............. 1,390 
MOOR Sie ds\iceicits cous 15 425 
POPON vicws > «a was amb baewiet s 5 250 
CONTOLHIR. 4.0 se kec esas cateese 5 100 
Total. vn Pfam esicys sees 166 52,000 | 1,796 


The number of unstationed ministers an 
preachers is 432; of churches, 595; of parson- 
ages, 143. The value of church property | 
$1,609,425. al 

VI. Primitive Mernopists in tHE Unite 
Srates.—The Primitive Methodists have no} 
in the United States two Conferences. Th 
Western Conference met last at Platteville 
Wis., May 24, 1872. It has nineteen circuit 
and missions. The number of members | 
1,888; of travelling preachers, 17; of loca 
preachers, 96; of churches, 35; of othe 
preaching places, 41; of Sunday - school: 
44; of teachers, 474; of scholars, 2,559 
value of church property, $50,538; amoun 
of missionary contributions, $1,225.82; 
tributed to the superannuated preachers’ fund 
$2,280.07. The Eastern or Atlantic Confer 
ence has been set off as a separate and distinc 
conference within the year 1872. It met: 
Tamaqua, Pa., May 1st. It has twelve cireut 
and missions. The number of members is 963 
of travelling preachers, 9; of local preachers 
71; of churches, 11; of other preachin; 
places, 27; of Sunday-schools, 22 ; of teacher: 
810; of scholars, 1,970; value of churches 
$56,278 ; missionary collections, $190.79. Tota 
number of members in the two Conference 
2,851. oe’ 
"VIL Mernopist Eprscopat Cxuron In OAN- 
ApA.—The number of members of the Church 
in the three conferences in 1872 was 21,103; 
increase from the previous year, 226; number — 
of travelling preachers, 225; of local preach- — 
ers (estimated), 225; of circuits and static 
145; total value of church property, $637,30 
amount collected for missionary purpos 
$12,419; for Sunday-schools, $4,277; for th 
superannuated ministers’ fund, $2,871; f 
colleges, $1,018, 


Ut 
ut 
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VIII. Westeyvan Connection rv Canapa.— 
The Wesleyan Conference of Canada met at 
Montreal, June 5th. Senator James Ferrier 
and other gentlemen of Montreal had offered 
a gift of from $40,000 to $50,000 as an endow- 
ment for a theological school, to be under the 
entire control of the Conference. This offer 
was accepted, and provision was made for the 
appointment of a board of management for 
ite proposed institution. A committee was 
' appointed to consider the subject of employ- 
ing evaneclsts to aid ministers on occasions 
of special emergency. Another committee 
was: appointed to consider the expediency 
of organizing a connectional fire - insurance 
company. The report of the committee on 
the educational fund showed a total of re- 

_ceipts of $3,599; of payments, $795. A meas- 

os was adopted, looking to the division of the 
conference into several Annual Conferences, 
which, together, shall form a General Confer- 
ence, to meet at stated periods. A committee 
"was appointed to hold this subject under con- 
‘sideration. The committee on the union of 
Methodist churches reported on the lay vote 
of the Quarterly Meetings on certain questions 
which had been submitted to them, to the 
effect that the number of Quarterly Meetings 
yoting was 364. On the first question sub- 


* 
? 


mitted, whether, in view of the contemplated 


‘union, they would prefer direct representation 
ina General Conference to the power which 
‘was already in their hands, the vote was 187 
ene 168 nays. On the second question, 
whether, if a majority of them should entertain 
weighty objections to such a proposal in itself, 
they would be willing to waive them for the 
sake of union, the vote was 132 yeas, 50 nays. 
A two-thirds majority was required. The vote 
on the second question showed this majority, 
and asurplus of 77 votes. The Conference was 
addressed on the subject of union by a depu- 
tation from the New Connection Conference, 
‘who expressed the hearty desire of their con- 
Stituency for the proposed measure. The con- 
ference unanimously adopted a resolution as 
follows: 


While we rejoice in the substantial oneness of 
New Connection Methodism with ourselves, we ear- 
nestly express a hope that the day is not far distant 
when Wesleyan Methodism and New Connection 
Methodism shall not only be one in spirit, faith, and 
ee, but one also in organized unity of effort in 

e great work of spreading scriptural holiness 
through this vast Dominion. 


— 


The anniversary of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society of Canada was held at 
Brockville, on the 8th of October. The re- 
ceipts for the year were reported to have been 
$93,882.28 ; the expenditures, $87,710.46. The 
increase of receipts over those of the previous 
year was $10,397.25. The Society maintains 
eleven missions among the settlers of British 
Columbia and Manitoba, with nine missiona- 
ries ; thirty-four missions to the Indians of the 
Saskatchewan, Hudson’s Bay Territory, Brit- 
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ish Columbia, and the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, with 28 missionaries and 4 assist- 
ants; 188 domestic missions in the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, with 158 missionaries ; 
four missions to the Germans, with 4 mission- 
aries; five missions to the French, with 4 mis- 
sionaries ‘and one paid agent: total, 192 mis- 
sions and 203 missionaries. The total number 
of church-members under the care of the So- 
ciety is 17,383. 

The Wesleyan Conference of Eastern Drit- 
ish America met at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 
July. The most important action of the Con- 
ference related to the projected union with 
the Canada Conference. Resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, expressing the opinion 
that the formation of one Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference for the whole of British North 
America was exceedingly desirable, and a 
committee of eight persons was appointed to 
act with the committee of the Canada Confer- 
ence “to devise a plan of federal union, and 
to draft a constitution for the proposed United 
Church, to be submitted to the Conference at 
its next annual session.” 

The Committees on Union of the Wesleyan 
Conferences of Canada and of Eastern British 
America met in October, and agreed upon a 
plan of union, to be submitted to their respec- 
tive conferences for ratification. It was with- 
held from publication, but it is understood 
that it contemplates the division of the Cana- 
dian Conference into three Annual Confer- 
ences, and of the Eastern Conference into 
two; and the organization of a separate Mis- 
sion Conference in Newfoundland. 

IX. Primitive Mernopists in CanapA.— 
The following are the statistics of the Cana- 
dian Conference of the Primitive Methodist 
Connection, for the year ending in June, 1872. 
Ministers, 91; local preachers, 266; class- 
leaders, 817; connectional churches, 204; 
other preaching-places, 228; parsonages, 29; 
Sabbath-schools, 185 ; Sabbath-school teachers, 
1,208 ; Sabbath-school scholars, 8,351 ; church- 
members, 6,710; value of church property, 
$291,948. 

The Conference met at London, Ontario, 
June 7th. Visiting delegates were in attend- 
ance from the Primitive Methodist Confer- 
ence of the Western States (United States), 
who reported that about 500 additions had 
been made to the number of members of their 
churches during the year. The Conference 
fixed the salaries of the married ministers as 
follows: ‘In addition to house-rent, a part 
of the furniture in the house, and the chil- 
dren’s allowance, ministers in cities will be 
allowed $650 a year; in towns, $550; and in 
country stations, $450 and their fuel.” The 
question of organic union with the other 
Methodist bodies in Canada was fully dis- 
cussed. A motion was offered to appoint a 
committee to confer upon the subject, with 
committees appointed by other Methodist 
bodies, but it was withdrawn. Finally, a com- 
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mittee was appointed to draw up such a basis 
of union as, in their judgment, would be accept- 
able to the people of the Church; their report 
to be presented to the next Conference for con- 
firmation or rejection. It was understood 
that negotiations would not be entered into 
with other bodies without the consent of the 
parent Church in England. 

X. Mernopisr New Connection IN CAn- 
ApA.—The Conference of the Methodist New 
Connection in Canada met at Hespeler, On- 
tario, May 22d. It adopted unanimously the 
following resolution on the subject of union 
with other Methodist bodies in Canada: 


Having considered the subject of Methodist un- 
ion, this conference would renew its expressions as 
to the desirableness of union of the various Meth- 
odist bodies in Canada. And, while adhering to the 
action of our last Conference, in regard to the basis 
recommended by the united committees, we feel 
bound to say that we could not accept any scheme 
of union by which restrictions wouid be imposed 
upon the legislative powers of General Conference or 
upon the rights of the laity to codperate with the 
ministry in such Conference in all its legislation and 
discipline. 

An address of advice on this subject from 
the English Missionary Committee was read. 
It recited that several of the denominations 
which had entered into the project of union 
had since withdrawn from it, and that the 
only bodies now left to negotiate were the 
New Connection and the Wesleyans; that 
the Wesleyan Conference had not adopted the 
principle of the equality of the rights of the 
laymen to sit with the ministers in all the 
courts of the Church, and to codperate with 
them in all acts of legislation, administration, 
and discipline, which principle is fundamental 
with the New Connection, and cannot be re- 
moved or compromised; it expressed the 
opinion that there was no reasonable ground 
at that time to hope for an honorable union, 
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and advised a discontinuance of the negotia- 
tions; and it advised that no part of the 
Church, whether in Canada or elsewhere, 
should assume the right of acting indeper 
dently on the subject, but that all parts s houl 
be allowed an opportunity of joining in the wl 
timate decision and action. The Conferenc 
responded to this address with a pledge ths 
any action it might take should be with du 
regard to the principles of the present bod: 
and the obligations it was under. The mos 
weighty objections urged by the Missionar 
Committee, against the continuance of the me 
gotiations, appear to have been substantial) 
removed by the action of the Wesleyan Ooi 
ference in reference to the representation o 
the laity in the courts of the Church. + 
Committees of the Wesleyan and the Ney 
Connection Conference met on the 1st an 
2d of October, and agreed provisionally upe 
a basis of union, to be submitted to their re¢ 
spective conferences for ratification. Onl 
unofiicial general accounts of its purport hay 
been published. It provides for a Genera 
Conference, to be composed of equal number 
of clerical and lay delegates. It leaves the An 
nual Conferences composed entirely of minis 
ters, as is now the case in the Wesleyan Con 
ference, but requires that the committees, wh 
prepare the business for the Annual Oonfe1 
ence, and perform a large share of their é: 
ecutive duties, shall be composed partly o 
laymen. Thus, by the operation of this plan 
if it is adopted, the Wesleyans will conce¢ 
the principle of lay representation, while th 
New Connection will accept the Wesleys 
plan of constitution in the Annual Conference 
This plan was held subject to revision at sub 
sequent meetings of the committee. ; 
XI. Toe Westeyan Conneotion.—The fol. 
lowing are the general statistics of this bod 
for 1872: . ny 


CONFERENCES. Members. On Trial. Ministers. On Trial. 
I. British Conference: 
Great Britaits......10c0rserccssscsaeses 346,850 20,058 1,282 175 
Ireland and Irish Missions.............. 19,886 566 136 25 
Foreign Missions isa .ccsccccseseeesics 5.5 2,021 6,430 240* 92* 
II. French Conference...............- Nite plate ere 916 99 24 2 
Til. Australasian Conference.................-6- 59,649 535 261 70 
TV. Canada ‘Oonferencai.0 <2 ong ds,casda Vee met pine 65,812 8,785 451 116 
V. Conference of Eastern British America..... 15,374 + 1,331 111 29 
TOGRIS vcs sucide ps vets WelauRee Pome 581,508 39,804 2,505 509 


The Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist 
connection met in London on the 81st of Au- 
gust. Luke H. Wiseman, D. D., was elected 
President, George T. Perks, D. D., Secretary. 

The most important discussion in the Con- 
ference took place on the education question. 
While the other nonconformist bodies in Eng- 
land had assumed an attitude of more or less 
active opposition to the acts of 1870, relating 


* These numbers are those of 1871, the minutes of the 
Eastern British American Conference of 1872 not having 
been received. 

+ Exclusive of missionaries in Ireland. 


to education, the Wesleyan body had stood 
with the Established Church in support of the — 
plan of utilizing the denominational schools, 
and giving them state support as a part of the 
great national system of schools, provided for — 
by that act. Early in the session of the Con-— 
ference (August 13th), Mr. William Arthur” 
offered the following resolution - Yo 
Resolved, That considering the difficulties of i 
denominational system of education, the Conference — 
judges it desirable that it should be gradua 


merged ina system of united unsectarian schools, 
with the Bible, under school boards. wi 
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- Subsequently, Mr. Arthur modified his mo- 
tion by adding a provision that, if the resolu- 
tion were adopted, the laymen at the subse- 
quent district meetings should be invited to 
express their views on the system of national 
education which the Conference ought to fa- 
yor. The resolution was debated during three 
sittings. While a considerable number of the 
‘younger members were in favor of unsectarian 
education, a large majority, including most of 
_ the older and more influential members, were 
strongly attached to the denominational sys- 
_ tem with state aid. But, as the Government 
had signified an intention to propose altera- 
tions in the act, it was thought advisable to 
secure the means of ascertaining and express- 
ing the views of the Wesleyan body on the 
subject. Mr. Arthur’s resolution gave way to 
_ the following substitute, which was carried by 
 alarge majority: 
Resolved, That this whole subject be referred toa 
committee to meet during the autumn and before 
the eee’ of Parliament, to consist of the General 
_ Education Committee, the Committee of Privileges 
_ and Exigencies, and a layman and a minister to be 
elected at the September meeting of each district, 
_ with power to act. 
_ The candidates who were ordained to the 
inistry were questioned as to their views 
in enforcing attendance upon class-meetings. 


_ consideration. The resolution passed by the 
Conference two years previously, calling for a 
-Teform in temperance legislation, and recom- 
Inending that rate-payers be authorized to 
control the issue of licenses within their re- 
Spective districts, was readopted.. A memo- 
Tial was presented from the French Confer- 
ence asking permission to introduce lay dele- 
gation. It was referred to a committee ap- 
pointed to sit during the year. A declaration 
was adopted unanimously : 

That, in view of the demand lately put forth in re- 
oe to national education by the Roman Catholic 
bishops of Ireland, the Conference resolves to use 
every legitimate means in its power to oppose those 
demands as contrary, not only to every interest of 


Protestant Christianity, but to the principles of civil 
and religious liberty. 


A resolution was offered for a committee to: 


be appointed: 


1. To obtain legal opinion as to whether lay rep- 
resentation in Conference is non-permissible under 
the provisions of the poll-deed ; 2. If permissible, 
whether it is desirable, and, if so, in what form: 3. 
Tf lay representation is not legal, or is not desirable 
to prepare a scheme by which the Committees of 
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Review may be consolidated, and made more truly 
representative. 


This resolution was withdrawn, together 
with ‘another looking to a modification of the 
plan of stationing the ministers, on account 
of the want of time to consider them. Both 
these resolutions were referred, with some 
other unfinished business, to a special com- 
mittee, to be reported upon early in the next 
session of the Conference. 

The number of new members received dur- 
ing the year was 84,852; total number on 
trial in March, 20,058; total number of mem- 
bers, 846,850; net decrease from the previous 
year, 240. 

The preparatory meetings of the Committee 
of Review, which are always held before the 
opening of the session of the Conference, be- 
gan on the 26th of July. The Educational 
Committee reported the number of day-schools 
to be 910, being an increase of 21 over the 
number for the previous year; number of 
scholars, 166,405; year’s increase, 15,640; 
number of Sunday-schools, 5,612; teachers 
and officers, 107,727; of scholars, 654,577, of 
whom 40,218 are in Society or on trial. The 
cost of the schools was £40,429.65. The in- 
come of the Chapel Committee was £8,616 ; 
capital of the loan fund, £42,030; local con- 
tributions for new erections and the reduction 
of debts, £219,236, new sittings provided, 
49,000. Five of the proposed fifty new chap- 
els for the metropolis had been opened, and 
fifteen new sites had been secured. The 
amount of money actually promised in re- 
sponse to the offer of Sir Francis Lycett was 
£57,072 1s. 1d. This gentleman had pro- 
posed to give £50,000 for the erection of 
chapels in London, on condition that the mem- 
bers of the connection in the provinces should 
give a corresponding sum. A large contribu- 
tion, which was really offered before the prop- 
osition of Sir Francis Lycett was announced, 
is not included in this amount. The Mission- 
ary Committee reported that £28,279 had been 
received toward the fund for the payment of 
the debt of £17,000, and for the evangeliza- 
tion of Rome and Naples. The cost of the 
home missions, and of Methodist work in the 
army and navy, was £10,707. One hundred 
and twenty-three chapels, providing sittings 
for 55,071 persons, had been built in connec- 
tion with home-mission stations since the 
home-mission work was revived. Fifteen 
more chapels had been commenced. 

The committee appointed, in pursuance of 
the resolution of the Conference, to meet in 
the fall and consider questions in relation to 
secular and denominational education, met in 
Centenary Hall, London, early in December. 
After a full and free discussion of the subject, 
it adopted by a large majority the following 
resolution : 

That this committee, while resolving to maintain 
in full vigor and efficiency our connectional day- 
schools and training colleges, is of opinion that, 
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with due regard for existing interests, all future 
legislation for primary education at the public cost 
should provide for such education only upon the 
principle of unsectarian schools, under school boards. 


The report of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety was made on the 29th of April. It 
showed the home receipts to have been £110,- 
763 Os. 8d.; and the foreign receipts, as those 
from the affiliated conferences and mission 
districts are called, to have been £37,822 14s. 
10d.; making the total receipts £148,585 15s, 
10d. The advance from the previous year was 
£1,181 10s. 10d. The expenditures were 
£14,789 9s. 9d. In the Irish missions 32 min- 
isters were employed. The Continental mis- 
sions occupy station positions in France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. In the Continental and Irish mis- 
sions together, 97 missionaries were employed. 
They reported 6,803 members of the churches 
and 634 pupils in the schools. The following 
returns were given from the colonial mis- 
sions: British America, 358 ministers, 32,672 
members, 71,363 pupils in the schools; Cape 
Colony, Orange River Territory, and the 
Transvaal Republic, in South Africa, 81 mis- 
sionaries, 12,888 members, 14,042 scholars; 
the Australasian colonies, Polynesia, and New 
Zealand, 344 ministers, 45,154 members, 28,- 
727 scholars; Sierra Leone, the Gambia, and 
the Gold Coast missions, 21 missionaries, 8,424 
members, 5,042 scholars; Ceylon, 88 mission- 
aries (of whom-only 8 are Europeans), 2,187 
members, 6,100 scholars; the Madras, Mysore, 
and Calcutta districts in India, 39 missionaries, 
680 members, 5,373 scholars; China, 9 mis- 
sionaries, 147 members, 838 scholars. The 
total number of members in the foreign mis- 
sions under the immediate care of the British 
Conference was 72,129, showing an increase 
from the previous year of 1,661. The number 
of members under the care of the affiliated 
Conferences of Eastern British America, Can- 
ada, and Australasia, exclusive of the socie- 
ties in the home-work of the Canada Conter- 
ence, was 96,475. 

The Lrish Wesleyan Conference met in Dub- 
lin, June 19th. The Missionary Committee re- 
ported that the previous year had been the 
most prosperous one in the history of the So- 
ciety. The reports of the Educational Com- 
mittee and of the committee on the chapel 
fund were satisfactory. The income of the 
Home Mission and contingent fund was £8,137 
9s. 6d., the largest ever returned for one year. 
Numerous memorials having been presented 
on the subject of lay delegation, the Conference 
passed a resolution declaring that “the diffi- 
culties which lie in the way are too numerous 
and serious to permit any immediate action 
upon the subject,” and that ‘it is desirable to 
ascertain, as soon as possible, the legal bear- 
ing of the question in regard to the poll-deed.” 

The twentieth conference of the French 
Methodist Ohureh—the first Conference held 
since the war of 1870—met in Paris in May. 
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The statistics were reported as follows: Chap- | 
els and preaching-places, 182; ministers, 28; | 
other salaried agents, 19; members, 1,916; | 
local preachers, 99 ; members on trial, 99; de 
schools, 10; pupils, 375; Sunday-schools, 58; | 
teachers, 311; scholars, 2,399; stated hearers, 
8,942. A decrease appeared in the number 
of members, wholly due to the war. 
The Australasian Wesleyan Conference me 
at Melbourne, January 18th. It resolved u 
on a division into four Annual Conference 
The Eastern Conference, to include New South — 
Wales and Queensland; the Western Confer- | 
ence, to include Victoria and Tasmania; a Con-— 
ference in South Australia; and a New Zea, 
land Conference. These four conferences wi 
compose a General Conference, which sha 
meet every three years. The South Sea Mis. 
sions are to be assigned, during the interval 
between the sessions of the General Confer 
ence, to the Eastern Conference. The statisti 
cal returns showed for the colonies 27,585 
members, 1,836 persons on trial; and in the 
mission districts (the Friendly Islands, Feejee, 
and Samoa), 32,064 members, 5,699 on trial, an 
128,772 attendants on public worship. Sixt; 
four native missionaries and assistant mission-— 
aries were reported as connected with the OCon- 
ference: 6 in New Zealand, 1 in Samoa, 10 in 
the Friendly Islands, and 47 in Feejee. 
XII. Primitive Mernopist ConnEorion.—~ 
The following are the statistics of this body 
Number of members, 161,464: Africa, 81; Ade-— 
laide, 2,103 ; Melbourne, 2,197 ; Sydney, 11823 
New Zealand, 359; Canada (1871), 6,493—in 
crease, 121—(a report subsequently receiver 
from Canada raised the increase to 847); min 
isters, 962; local preachers, 14,587 ; class-lead 
ers, 9,942; chapels, 3,710; other preaching 
places, 2,697 ; Sunday-schools, 3,454 ; teacher: 
48,776; scholars, 290,141; day-schools, 5( 
teachers, 77; scholars, 3,784; missionary re 
ceipts, £32,258. ; 
At the Primitive Methodist Conference, 
which met at Yarmouth, England, June 5th, it 
was reported that 126 chapels had been built 
during the year, at a cost of £74,516. They 
contained sittings for 26,803 persons. The total | 
value of chapel property was estimated at 
£1,319,810; amount of debt on the samé, || 
£593,946. The educational institutions of the 
Conference are. the Sunderland Institute a 
Elmfield College. = | 
The report of the Primitive Methodist Mis- | 
sionary Society was made April 30th. The time | 
for the meeting of the Society having been | 
changed, it embraced a period of thirteer 
months. The total amount of moneys collected 
for missionary purposes was £32,280. the | 
Primitive Methodists in Canada had 48 mission- | 
aries employed under the direction of the com- |) 
mittee. The number of missionaries in Aus- | 
tralasia was 49; in the missions of West Afri- | 
ca, 2; and in the South African Mission, 1.” | 
XIII. Unirep Metnopist Free CourcnEs.— || 
The following are the statistics of this body for 
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872: OConnectional ministers, 818; local 
preachers, 8,418; leaders, 4,347; members, 
66, 907 ; chapels, 1,289 ; Sunday-schools, 1,222 ; 
Sunday -school scholars, gO 


Sunda 
school teachers, 24,064; day-schools, 96. 

The Assembly of the United Methodist Free 

Churches met at Bristol, July 81st. The Con- 

nectional Committee reported that arrange- 
ments had been made for the commencement 
of the theological institute. A case came up 
early in the session which was thought to in- 
yolye the permanency of the circuit system, 
and Srciien discussion for that reason. The 
Cleckheaton Society, which is connected with 
a circuit, had invited a minister to become its 
stor for the ensuing year. The Assembly 
hesitated to give consent to the consummation 
of this plan, fearing it might be made a prece- 
dent which would result in the disintegration 
~% many circuits. The consent was given, and 
arule was passed discountenancing in future 
such arrangements with ministers as contem- 
plated the division of circuits, until the consent 
of the Assembly had been first obtained. The 

owing resolution was adopted in reference 

to the Education Act: 
That this Assembly fully recognizes the impor- 
e of the religious training of the young, not 
ning any education complete which ignores the 
religious element ; but, as the teaching of theologi- 
eal tenets peculiar to any denomination in schools 
assisted by public money tends to confound truth 
ae and is hurtful to the consciences of many 
if her Majesty’s subjects, this Assembly is strongly 
of opinion that the Elementary Education Act should 
amended as to give secular education only dur- 

“Ing shoot hour, and that it be left to Christian 

hurches to teach religion at their own cost, and in 
their own places. 

XIV. Brere Curistrans.—The fifty-fourth 
Conference of the Bible Christians met at 
Bideford, Devon, July 81st. The statistical 
8 show that the connection numbered 
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258 itinerant and 1,737 local preachers, and 
26,209 full members. It had 858 chapels, 
9,453 teachers and 48,351 scholars in its Sun- 
day-schools. A considerable increase in all 
1epartments was remarked since the previous 
Conference. The income of the Missionary 
Society was nearly £5,900; the expenditures 
more than £7,200. Chapel debts to the 
amount of £5,346 had been paid. 

. Wetsn Catyryistio Mernonists.—The 
conference of: the Welsh Calvinistic Meth- 
odists met in June. The following statistics 
were presented: Number of churches, 1,050 ; 
Places of worship, 1,146; ministers, 449; 
preachers, 843; deacons, 3,446; communicants, 
93,190, an increase from the previous year of 
865 ; children, 48,247; Sunday-school teach- 
ers, 20,005; scholars, 148,044; hearers, 245,- 
166. Total collections, £110,657. The collec- 
tions for mission purposes were £4,449; tow- 
ard payment of chapel debts, £21,087 ; and for 
the poor, £2,203. Two missionaries labor in 
Brittany—at Quimper and L’Orient—where 
are reported 79 communicants, 28 candidates, 
115 hearers, and collections of £34. Five mis- 
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sionaries labor in India (in Bengal), and report 
400 members, and 60 schools on the hills, in 
which 1,100 children were taught. 

MEXICO (RepGprica Mexicana), a federa- 
tive republic of North America, bounded on 
the north by the United States; on the east 
by the Gulf of Mexico; southeast by British 
Honduras and the Republic of Guatemala; 
and south and west by the Pacific Ocean. It 
extends from latitude 15° 26’ to 88° 82’ north, 
and from longitude 86° 80’ to 116° 50’ west. 

The republic has an estimated area of 
1,003,442 square miles, and it is divided into 
28 States, one Federal District, and one Terri- 
tory, which, with their respective populations 
and capitals, are as follows: 


STATES. Population. Capitals. 

Sonoracds: duvciun secu 9,888 | Ures. 
Chihuahua.............. 179,971 | Chihuahua. 
Coanuhas es. . bss. eies ; 98,397 | Saltillo. 
Nueva Leon............ 174,000 | Monterey 
Tamanlipas............. 108,778 | Victoria. 
San Luis Potosi........ 476,500 | San Luis Potosi. 
Hacateces..k s. 6Ss00.. 3 Zacatecas. 
Aguas Calientes........ 140,630 | Aguas Calientes. 
SMe Cs vn iu vein can sss 185,077 | Durango. 
SAMAIOR cs eae 163,095 | Culiacan. 
SOHECO ci'esiah's 40d babs. HE 924,580 | Guadalajara. 
OOUBIA cox nics sai cise 08S 63,383 | Colima. 
Michoacan... 0.7.0.4. 2. 618,240 | Morelia. 
Guanajuato............. 874,043. | Guanajuato. 

MOPOCANG wu caies Foss ease 53,286 | Querétaro, 

MOIG soos ca sls nceteee 404,207 | Pachuca. 
BROxIOOMS esd Soaks Geen 650,663 | Toluca. 
MOrelOR <i5o43 «¢sackues'cas 50, Cuernavaca. 
CIUOITONG so 5i56 cred cnics« 00,029 | Tixtla. 
MARIA sos ose ree ss Ks 121,665 | Tlaxcala, 
Puebla ds. svgelaittass vores 97,788 | Puebla. 
Mera: Cra Zinc a ascicn a aioe 459,262 | Vera Cruz. 
CIQTRCR AS tiene wei cae ¢ 646,725 | Oajaca. 
CRIADAR? ais sg es ss 193,987 | San Cristobal. 
PADBROO 2. xc Ja we eicarte dee 83,707 | San Juan Bautista. 
Campeachy............. 80,366 elt ata 
Weacatane o5i0. nat Goes ,365 | Mérida. 
Lower California (ter’y). 21,645 | La Paz. 
Federal District........ 275,996 | Méjico. 

Totaloiss: alice 9,176,052 


Of the total number of inhabitants, about 
one-half are computed to be Indians, some 
1,190,000 mestizos, 6,000 negroes, and the re- 
mainder whites. 

The population of the chief cities is shown 
in the annexed table: 


Cities Population. 
WRORICO. onc 0.c stale sa ateute elvan’ he cus nae 200,000 
PTOI 50-6 0:5. mses oeid one doo « deiareaS teers wis 45,500 
CLURGAIAIATS «ois oie bsidgit'« Si aeme being 70,000 
SHMANGINBTO", = 5 2.05.0 lesen. c:d oben plutia Mie aa 63,000 
MIROTOURTO sce svs sae taeneresne noedesee vie ee 47,570 
Pan Luis Pots. css ones saastietcclernns te -« 35,581 
OGUINB, acc ss np alesaainebiad so anes aaa teens 31,000 
OB AOR OF. Std PUTER ote cat tesneer nae set 25, 
Vora Crd hid is shib Saas ct aires tess ok 10,000 


President, Don Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, 
elected President of the republic November 24, 
as successor to Benito Juarez, who died July 
18th. At the time of the death of Juarez the 
ministry was composed as follows: Interior, 
Gomez del Palacio; Foreign Affairs, J. M. 
Lafragua (June 13, 1872); Justice, R. Alcaraz 
(March, 1871), Director; Finance, F. Mejia 
(June 18, 1872); War and Navy, General J. 
Mejia (July, 1867); Public Works, B. Balear- 
cel. In the office of President of the Supreme 
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Court of Justice, occupied by Don 8. Lerdo de 
Tejada until the 18th of July, the latter was 
succeeded by P. Ogazon. The generals com- 
manding the respective corps d’armée of the 
republic were: North, Rocha; Centre, A. 
Garcia; East, Alatorre; and West, R. Corona. 
Archbishop of Mexico, P. A. de Labastida 
(1863) ; of Michoacan, Dr. Arciga ; of Guadala- 
jara, Dr. P. Loza (1870). Mexican Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States, Don Ig- 
nacio Mariscal. 

The Mexican army, according to the ‘ Al- 
manaque de las Oficionas,” etc., published by 
J. E. Perez, Mexico, 1871, was made up of 28 
battalions of infantry, 1 battalion of chasseurs, 
15 cavalry corps, 4 brigades of artillery, 8 siege 
batteries, and 1 corps of engineers; but the ex- 
act number of men in each corps is not known. 

More than two-thirds of the total trade of 
Mexico is carried on with the United States, 
The chief articles of export are silver, copper- 
ores, cochineal, indigo, and other dyes, hides, 
Sisal hemp, mahogany and other woods; and 
the principal imports, cotton, linen and woollen 
fabrics, wrought and unwrought iron, machin- 
ery, etc. The value of the entire commerce 
of the republic for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1870, is computed at: imports, $23,174,- 
729; exports, $24,000,000. Of the exports, 
$18,000,000, approximately, were in coin. 

The value of the imports from the United 
States in the same year was $5,381,959.65 ; and 
that of the exports to the United States, 
$8,530,812.01. The exports to Great Britain 
in 1876 amounted to $1,499,065; and in 1871 
to $1,986,670. The imports from Great Brit- 
ain in 1870 reached $4,554,410; and in 1871 
$5,245,065. 

The port movements show for the year 
1869-’70 a total number of 635 vessels, with 
an aggregate of 542,044 tons; 238 were ves- 
sels from the United States, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 370,675. The following table 
shows the lines of railways in the republic at 
the end of 1871, with their respective lengths: 


Kilometres. 
Mexico'to; Paebin. jc oc cosh 2 uckeu Adee cadet 186 
Vera Cruz to Pasodel Macho................. 5 
Vera Cruz to Loma Alta.............. Nya Sates 85 
Vera Cruz to Medellin ........0..00. cc ccvecee 12 
Mexico to Dlalpatc.c: och osnh esos 53 Savana 24 
Mexico to Tacnbaya...is.45.6 ccs vee coe 8 
Mexico to Guadalupe .............ccecceecees % 


Total, about 190 miles, or.................. 347 
The line from Vera Cruz to Mexico was 
completed in 1872, and the total length of 
railway was brought to 392 kilometres. 
The telegraph-lines open to the public ser- 
vice at the same time were: 


Kilometres, 
Mexico to Vera Cruz, Tehuacan, Tlaxcala, and Tulan- 


Cc ngo JSS a COS SI A aap ey Lacs 1,048 
NOUR SIEUELO POMPIOO, .0 5552 pcp osscstae Sodvcckes 289 
OUMACAIILO MOAIROB 5. cciviuccs sdadenutaeddeeacece 272 
San Luis Potosi to Zacatecas. ...........ccceececees 184 
MEXICO TO\OUBENRVACA. «oie iccocecs cccborcstvecce 84 
SS TCE EO Oe oie ic Scie s 05.0 are.0'd sales a ors Sie oes 67 
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- public. Indeed, the interest on the recognize 


In 1872 the total length’ of telegraph-line; 
was 5,200 kilometres. em 5 
About two-thirds of the public revenue ar 
derived from customs duties, on exports a 
well as imports; and nearly one-half of th: 
revenue is appropriated to the maintenance o 
the army.. For a number of years the fin al 
cial affairs of the country have been in gre: 
disorder, the expenditures nearly always beir 
in excess of the receipts; deficits have been tl 
rule for upward of twenty years, and amoun 
ed at times, during the French occupation, fo 
instance, to more than the entire revenu 
The year 1869-70, however, offers an excep 
tion to this rule. s 

The sources and amount of the revenues’ 
the Government of Mexico for the fiscal yes 
ending June 30, 1870, are given in the follow 
ing table: - . (ae 


Stamped paper...............e000 
Sale of national property.......... 
Direct taxation .%2<. cy vencvasd seas 
Mintidgtiesie. 28. cue tae 
Assaying and smelting duties..... 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Carriage-taxes............ aidan leis Gre 
Post-Office Department ........... 
DRMGIOS 254, cher stan asus atieane 


— 


$14,420,574 67 
The expenditure for the same period com 
prised the following branches: 7 


WROCHe Fe hii. ches casks Se maw eee” 
OPIBIATIVES: vies asai cece cate ep ertoee tees 
Supreme Court of Justice.............. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs............ 
Ministry of Justice........... had spe 
Ministry of Public Works............. 
Ministry of the Interior............... 
Ministry of Finance..............e0008 
Ministryofl WAP ho ie csacauwccesaeee 
Provincial expenditure................ 
Cost of collecting revenue............. 
APrOStG. i aiasb's cabae che sabes ade cates 561, 


$13,046,742 

No official returns of the national de 
have been published since the reign of Max 
milian, at which time the total debt was com 
puted to be $317,357,250, bearing an annu 
interest of $19,725,370. The amount of th 
debt of Mexico to England in 1862 was $100, 
000,000, which had increased by 1872 to $30! 
000,000 ; but this, together with the amount 
due to France for war expenses, is entirely r 
pudiated by the present Government of the r 


internal debt, which is about $35,000,000, he 
not been paid for many years past. \ ae 
Public instruction is gaining more and mo} e 
importance each year; in most of the States” 
each municipality has primary schools for 
both sexes, the teachers being paid out of mu-— 
nicipal funds. The Lancasterian Society of 
the city of Mexico furnishes examined teachers 
for the elementary branches of those schools, 
and, by its untiring efforts for the advance-— 
ment of the cause of education generally, is 
establishing a firm basis for the future welfare 
of the country. >. | 
Official information of the defeat of the 
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Diaz brothers, and the taking of the city of 
| Qajaca, was published on the 8th of January, 
1872. The city of Saltillo was taken by the 
rebels, through the treachery of some officers 
‘in command of important positions. In con- 
sequence of the victory at Oajaca, the port of 
Salina Cruz was by decree again opened to 
ecommerce. It was generally hoped that the 
‘triumph just alluded to would put an end to 
the revolution, at least for the time being. 
The remains of Felix Diaz were taken to Pu- 
-ehutla; some averred that he had been killed 
in action; others that he had fallen under the 
‘knife of an assassin. The power assumed by 
Juarez was becoming more and more dictato- 
‘rial each day; in spite of the protestations of 
the Governors, Oajaca, San Luis, and Hidalgo, 
were placed under military government, while 
Nuevo Leon, Durango, Zacatecas, and Sinaloa, 
were under revolutionary governors. Aguas- 
-ealientes surrendered to the revolutionary 
troops, 30,000 in number, and the Government 
forces had been repulsed, with much loss, in 
Sinaloa. Generals Guerra and Naranjo at- 
tacked San Luis, February 16th, and obliged 
the garrison to take refuge in the city, cutting 
off all communication between the garrison 
and the Government troops. On February 23d 
the rebel governor, Gomez Portugal, invested 
the city of Aguascalientes. On the 25th a rnmor 
was circulated that Porfirio Diaz had died of 
dysentery at Querétaro, and that his partisans 
‘had proclaimed Lerdo de Tejada, or Guzman, 
President; this report was, however, not be- 
| lieved by the revolutionary party. Trevifio 
_ was said to have 10,000 men under his orders. 
_ The city of Zacatecas was recaptured by 
_the Juarist General Corella, acting in conjunc- 
tion with Government troops from the State 
of Guanajuato, and the command of General 
Sanchez Ochoa. It was likewise stated that 
Trevifio had been defeated and wounded, and 
that his colleagues, Generals Martinez, Naran- 
jo and Cadena, were prisoners, having lost 
their artillery and ammunition. Canales, the 
Governor of the State of Tamaulipas, ordered 
the rebel General Quiroga to evacuate the 
State, threatening, in case of refusal, to com- 
pel him to do so. 
_ Early in March the revolutionists, by their 
tardy movements, had ruined their operations 
against San Luis de Potosf, and greatly com- 
ae their prospects of ultimate success, 
issensions among the leaders having no doubt 
contributed much to their discomfiture. Do- 
nato Guerra and Barrios favored one plan of 
campaign, while Trevifio and Naranjo desired 
another; and Pedro Martinez, La Cadena, Gov- 
ernor Portugal, and Juan Garcia, were equally 
asstrong in their advocacy of a third. The 
al decision of these leaders seems to have 
been to unite their forces at San Felipe, a 
town south of their objective point, of great 
strategic importance, twenty leagues from La- 
gos, twenty-two from San Luis, and about 
forty from Zacatecas City. Thence they ex- 
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pected to attack the Government troops in 
detail, placing their army between the Govern- 
ment garrison at San Luis under General Co- 
rella and the advancing division of General 
Rocha, and yet in a position to isolate the 
Government forces of General Sanchez Ochoa 
at Lagos, and at a given moment fall upon 
them with superior numbers and crush them. 
They also expected material support from 
Guanajuato, the disloyalty of whose governor 
was strongly suspected at the capital. The 
revolutionary leaders no doubt counted upon 
his desertion to their side, together with the 
2,500 State troops of Guanajuato; the acces- 
sion of which force would have rendered their 
success certain. Results, however, differed 
much from expectations, and therefore the 
success anticipated was turned to disappoint- 
ment and failure. 

In order to combine the revolutionary plans, 
General Guerra left Zacatecas City with a 
large force, apparently bent upon marching 
to Guadalajara; while General Pedro Marti- 
nez moved with 2,000 men in a contrary di- 
rection, and toward San Luis, to unite near 
San Felipe with the forces of Generals Tre- 
vifio and Naranjo, coming from Matehuala. 
The object of Guerra’s feigned march was to 
draw Sanchez Ochoa and his troops from La- 
gos to the succor of Guadalajara, so apparently 
menaced by the revolutionists; but Ochoa was 
not deceived, and, to the chagrin of Guerra 
and his companions, remained at Lagos. This 
first disappointment to the revolutionists was 
quickly followed by the occupation of San 
Felipe by General Rocha and his division. 

In the mean time, Guerra, unable to draw 
off Sanchez Ochoa from Lagos toward Guada- 
lajara, retraced his steps to Zacatecas and then 
followed in the tracks of Martinez. Between 
the combined forces of the Government and 
the revolution there was, in truth, no great 
disparity of numbers, and, if the revolution- 
ists’ reports are to be credited, their forces 
were even somewhat more numerous; but 
in discipline, drill, armament, artillery, and 
general efficiency, the Government possessed 
so incontestable a superiority, that to risk 
a decisive battle near San Luis was by no 
means prudent for the revolutionary Jeaders ; 
so they decided to adopt a new plan of attack, 
namely, to dislodge Ochoa from Lagos. Rocha, 
hearing of the new movements, hastened 
toward Lagos with over seven thousand men, 
taking Corella with him as’ second in com- 
mand, and arrived before the place thirty hours 
after its occupancy by Guerra, Trevifio, and 
Martinez. At first these proposed giving him 
battle, and actually drew up their forces in 
line in front of the town; but night arriving 
without an engagement, and learning in the 
mean time that Ochoa had effected a junc- 
tion with Rocha, they prudently changed 
their minds, and, under cover of the darkness, 
commenced a retreat, and fell back to the 
north of Aguascalientes, which city was reoc- 
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cupied by the federals. To these successes of 
the latter may be added several smaller tri- 
umphs in the State of Vera Cruz. 

A brother-in-law of Porfirio Diaz, Vicente 
Lebrija, a deputy to Congress from Oajaca 
City, died there in March. The demise of 
another member of Congress was reported in 
the same month, that of Colonel T. G. Alba, 
of Vera Cruz, by small-pox, which disease 
prevailed in an epidemic form in Mexico City, 
Tacubaya, San Luis, and half a dozen other 
places. » In San Luis there were over six hun- 
dred deaths from it in January, in Mexico City 
five hundred persons perished per month, and 
in other places the mortality was, relatively 
to their populations, nearly as large. Vacci- 
nation was shamefully neglected in this coun- 
try, as a general rule, and this accounts in 
part for the frightful ravages of small-pox at 
the national capital and elsewhere. 

Meantime the long strain upon the strength 
of the country, consequent upon thirty years 
of revolutionary struggle, had almost reduced 
it to a state of chronic debility; continued 
intestine commotions were further undermin- 
ing its remaining vitality ; social disorders and 
moral depravity were still on the increase, and 
robberies, kidnappings, and murders, became 
more and more frequent. Stage robberies 
were of much more than daily occurrence, and 
the inquiry was no longer what stages have 
been robbed, but what ones have been so for- 
tunate as to escape. Kidnappings, the worst 
form of Mexican rascality, were committed 
with incredible boldness. In the suburbs of 
Mexico City a young girl of thirteen years was 
kidnapped in broad day by three men, taken 
to the mountains, and not returned to her 
parents until a ransom of $1,200 had been paid 
to her kidnappers. In the city of Guadalajara 
a druggist was kidnapped in his own garden 
on the 2d of March, and released only upon 
the payment by his wife of $1,500 ransom. 
Near Pachuca, a rich Frenchman, named 
Masse, while riding on horseback, was also 
kidnapped, and, as the ransom of $30,000 asked 
for his release had not been paid, it was feared 
by his friends that he had been put to death. 
The Government’s energies were too much 
taken up by the revolution to allow of its 
dealing with bandits and malefactors with the 
required determination and vigor, so that 
these persons enjoyed considerable immunity 
from prosecution, only occasional measures 
being taken against them. 

On March 2d a battle for the possession of 
Zacatecas City was won by the Government 
troops; the action lasted five hours, and the 
revolutionists lost about 1,800 men killed 
and wounded, and over 1,200 were taken 
prisoners. But in the States of Puebla, 
Tlaxcala, and Hidalgo, the Government fared 
worse. Negrete, unquestionably the most 
bitter, untiring, and dashing of President 
Juarez’s enemies, surprisingly extended the 
sway of the revolution. A number of vil- 
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lages and towns were taken in rapid succes. | 
sion, principally in Hidalgo, by General Manue 
Gonzalez, one of the ablest of the revolution 
ary leaders, acting under Negrete’s order 
And under the latter’s immediate direetior 
those important places for a struggle for t) 
mastery in the Puebla Sierras and large po 
tions of Tlaxcala and Hidalgo—Tlatlanqi 
Zantla, and Tepeacuileo—were occupied an 
garrisoned, he having with him over 1,600 me 
Several times the trains of the Mexico City 
Vera Cruz Railroad, upper division, had be 
interfered with by his lieutenants, Torrente 
and Carrillo, at and near Apizaco, and at ¢ 
time a constructor of the road, Mr. Jok 
Queen, an American, was taken prisey 
and marched off to the mountains. He wa 
however, soon afterward released and allowe 
to go to Mexico City. Negrete assessed ¢ 
road for $40,000, payment of which hayin 
been refused, he in consequence resolved 
annoy the company and interfere with | 
trains to the utmost of his abilities. 
strengthen his cause as much as possible, t 
incorporated into his army such bandit 
Sotero Lozano, Juan Garcia, Canuto Sandoys 
and their desperate followers, and these me 
while warring for the revolution, also mw 
dered, robbed, and kidnapped, in furtheran 
of their adopted calling. g 
On March 9th, died at Mexico City, at the 
age of 77 years, Dofia Cirmen Fagoaga ¢ 
Mariscal, mother of (then) Prime- Minister De 
Ignacio Mariscal, now minister plenipoter 
tiary at Washington. _ 
About April Ist, the revolutionists still he 
Saltillo and Monterey in the interior, and Os 
margo, Mier, Guerrero, Nuevo Laredo, an 
Piedras Negras on the frontier, at which plac 
they had some 12,000 troops. \ 
On April 22d the National Congress passé 
the law granting extraordinary faculties 
the President, which furnished an addition 
element of strength for securing peace. A 
though the votes were 72 against 68, that ¢i 
cumstance did not indicate the strength ¢ 
the Juarez members; for many of them voted — 
‘‘no,” for the alleged reason that they did nob — 
consider that, as the revolution was in great — 
part pnt down, it was necessary to confer 
ther power upon the Executive, especially : 
Congress, with which he could consult, w: 
then, and would continue for some weeks, in 
session. A large number of Americans were — 
at this time in Mexico City, inquiring info 
railway and other interests in the republic. 
Mr. E. L. Plumb, formerly Chargé of the United 
States to Mexico, as representative of the 
Texas International Railroad Company, was 
seeking from the National Congress a conces- 
sion for the construction of a railroad from 
some point on the Rio Grande south of San — 
Antonio, to the Pacific Ocean, with a branch 
from the main line at about San Luis Potosi, 
and terminating at Mexico. — 
General Rosecrans arrived in the same 
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month, as representative of a road to connect 
the Gulf of Mexico with the Pacific, starting 
from Tuspan and terminating at the nearest 
} “and most convenient point on the west coast. 
‘The general had also in contemplation a scheme 
for the general construction of railroads 
throughout the republic. 
- Mr. Robert B. Gorsuch had already applied 
or the concession for a railway from the Rio 
Grande to the Mexican capital, with a branch 
to the Pacific. 
_ The period for the completion of the sub- 
marine telegraphic cable from Cuba to Yuca- 
tan was extended in April; and the Govern- 
mer anted also an extension of the time 


ers to ply between Sisal and New Orleans, 
along the Mexican coast of the Gulf. 

_ Although the country was still under the 
depressing influence of the revolution, the 
Government manifested a disposition to do all 
‘in its power to favor the investment of foreign 
eapital in national improvements, and especial- 
dy in railways, which it regarded as the most 
éefiicient peace-makers and most powerful 
agents of civilization in countries like the 
‘Mexican Republic. — 

Such was the state of exhaustion of the 
tional Treasury, that Minister Romero was, 
in order to raise funds for the prosecution of 
é civil war, constrained to rent anew some 
f the principal mints of the country for a 
riod of years. 

Among a number of prisoners captured by 
_ the Government forces in April, and sentenced 
to be shot, was a Mr. Mayer, who had served 
an officer in the United States Army during 
1¢ late war. The Mexican press were unan- 
‘imous in petitions for his pardon. 

After an unsuccessful attempt on the part of 
fy Generals Diaz and Galvar to raise an 


army in Jalisco, the former repaired, for the 
second time, to the United States for safety ; 
and the revolutionists were driven from all 
their strongholds south of San Luis Potosi, 

spersed and disarmed. In the States of Vera 
Cruz, Guerrero, Puebla, Michoacan, Querétaro, 

and the Federal District, there no longer ex- 
' isted any movement worthy of the name of 
revolution; while disturbances in Tabasco and 
Yucatan were of a purely local character, 
being directed against the persons of the gov- 
érmors, and were soon quelled. 

The order issued by President Grant, con- 
€erning eattle-thieving on the Rio Grande, 
gave rise to warm discussion, and various 
speculations, among the journals of the capi- 
tal; it being surmised, in Mexico, that the 
United States troops would not, in their pur- 
suit of thieves, stop at the banks of that river. 

The construction of a line of telegraph, to 
connect the States of Campeachy, Tabasco, 
and Yucatan, was commenced in May. 

A band of revolutionists captured and plun- 
dered the custom - house, and other public 
buildings, at Alvarado, Yucatan, carrying off 
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the employés as prisoners, several of whom 
they were said to have killed. Juarez declared 
martial Jaw in the State of Coahuila, and ap- 
pointed General Zapata Military Governor. 

General Palmer and Governor Hunt, with 
their engineers, left the capital, divided into 
two parties, one to survey the country in the 
direction of Morelia, and the other by way of 
Zacatecas. 

The Government of the republic announced 
that no Mexican consuls were appointed to 
France, and that consequently the acts of per- 
sons assuming to discharge the functions of 
such office were null. Sefior Romero went to 
the United States to obtain colonists for his 
estates in Chiapas. A direct line of steamers 
from Progreso to England is projected. 

General Corella arrived at Saltillo on the 
26th of May, and was prepared to march on 
Monterey. On the 80th he routed the revolu- 
tionists, under Trevifio, at San Barnabé (near 
Monterey). At the first fire of the Juarists, 
the revolutionists fled in great disorder, with- 
out offering any thing like an organized resist- 
ance, and left the Government troops in pos- 
session of the field. The latter were so highly 
elated with their advantage that they neglected 
the necessary precautions against surprise. 
General Corella, imagining that he had given 
a crushing blow to Trevifio, and that he was 
therefore secure from further attack, sent dis- 
patches to the Juarez Government, announ- 
cing his victory, and the total annihilation of 
the revolutionists. 

But, on the following day, Trevifio rallied 
all his forces, which had been purposely scat- 
tered, in order to avoid the concentrated fire 
of the Government troops, and attacked Core- 
lla in the suburbs of Monterey. The Juarists 
were completely taken by surprise, and made 
hasty preparations for resistance; but, before 
they could recover from the shock of the sud- 
den attack, the revolutionists dashed in upon 
them, and made a fearful slaughter. In this 
action, Corella lost every thing: guns, ammu- 
nition, siege-trains, and even personal baggage, 
and the army-chest, containing $10,000. 

On June 10th, General Corella, staff, and 
twenty men, all that escaped of 4,000, arrived 
at Brownsville, Texas. General Ceballos met 
the advance of Quiroga’s army, at Cevallo, on 
the 7th, and, after a slight engagement, re- 
treated to Mier, and thence upon Camargo, 
closely pursued by the revolutionists, which 
place he abandoned on the 9th, and was com- 
pelled to retreat on Matamoras, with less than 
2,000 men, while Quiroga’s revolutionists were 
said to exceed 4,000. 

Business was entirely suspended again in 
Matamoras, and the greatest anxiety prevailed 
as to the result of the defeat of the Govern- 
ment forces. Thus ended the campaign against 
the revolutionists on the northern frontier, 
after two months spent in preparations. Gen- 
eral Trevifio’s retreat on May 30th was evi- 
dently a ruse to lull the Juarists into a con- 
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viction of security, and then renew the at- 
tack. 

About the same time, General Ceballos, who 
was advancing northward, was checked by the 
rebels, defeated, and driven back near Mier, 
with a small remnant of his army. ‘These re- 
verses were, however, partially compensated 
by the occupation of Mazatlan by the Juarist 
troops, about the 1st of June, and the conse- 
quent pacification of all the western part of 
the republic. The Congress adjourned early 
in June, after having passed the tariff bill, re- 
ducing the rate ten per cent., and the export 
duty on coin from eight to five per cent., and 
the bill granting “ample facilities” to the 
President. About June 18th, General Rocha, 
with 8,000 Government troops, reached Sal- 
tillo from Sinaloa, uniting with General Fuero 
and Colonel Leurilto, and forming an army of 
5,000 men, to advance on Monterey, where 
Quiroga and Trevifio, with the revolutionists, 
were intrenching. General Ayala, with 400 
Government cavalry, routed Vargas, at Tulo, 
who had “ pronounced,” not many days before, 
at the head of a few hundred men. 

The revolutionary leader, Gomez Portugal, 
had taken up position outside of Matamoras, 
capturing the mails, levying twenty-five per 
cent. on the merchandise passing out of the 
city, and committing other depredations. Many 
merchants in Matamoras suspended their busi- 
ness, for the purpose of avoiding the new ten 
per cent. State tax, and an anticipated forced 
loan by the Government. 

Early in July, owing to some unexplained 
difficulties which occurred in the affairs of the 
State of Jalisco, Vallarte, the Governor, was 
compelled to resign. The journals of the capi- 
tal were full of complaints against the usurpa- 
tion of the Government, which had imposed 
extra taxes upon the citizens. Business 
throughout the republic was stagnant; the 
revolutionary movements still continued in 
various parts of the country, and assassination 
and kidnapping were everywhere prevalent. 
The rebel Colonel Salazar captured the town 
of Hanuco, near Tampico, with its garrison, 
and shot the commander. General Palacios 
iss appointed Military Governor of Coa- 

uila. 

The Government forces, under General Ce- 
ballos, entered Monterey on the morning of 
July 10th—the revolutionists, under Treviiio 
and Quiroga, having abandoned the place pre- 
cipitately on the approach of two columns of 
Government troops, under General Rocha, 
from Saltillo, and General Ceballos, from the 
frontier. Trevifio, with a considerable force, 
was at Salinas, whence the combined cavalry 
force of Generals Rocha, Revueltas, and Mon- 
clova, had gone in pursuit. The infantry re- 
mained in Monterey, recuperating from their 
late severe forced marches. 

Monterey presented a most pitiable appear- 
ance. Business had been suspended under the 
revolutionists, in consequence of forced loans, 
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and many families and nferchants had fled, 
The last act of Trevifio was a préstamo. The 
United States consul was imprisoned for re- 
fusing to pay, and his place of business seizey 
Another American citizen was summoned 
pay $12,000 or to receive 500 lashes, and 
got off by paying $5,000. The entrance of t 
Government forces was hailed with joy byt 
population remaining in Monterey. It w; 
feared that the revolutionists had carried of 
many prominent citizens who are missing, 
hold as hostages, or for further robberies, — 
The inhabitants of the capital were in a ¢o: 
tinual state of alarm at the immense numbée 
of abductions by kidnappers, who exact 
heavy ransoms for the restitution of their y 
tims. One of the latter, a leading citizen, w 
found in a subterranean vault, and, in ~ 
house above, some documents, confirming t 
existence of a secret society called Jtalia ro 
and composed of criminals of all nations. TI 
society was usually known, however, as f 
sociedad terrible. Numerous arrests we 
made, and several of the prisoners receiy 
prompt and condign punishment, having be 
shot on the very evening of their apprehe 
sion. Much uneasiness was caused by the s 
pine indifference and non- attention of f 
American officials to the murder of Dr. Ye 
and the imprisonment of Thiele, an Amerie; 
citizen. a 
The postal authorities had again intercept 
correspondence addressed to the Amerie: 
minister.: The authorities at Oaxaca su 
pressed letters, directed to him, which co 
tained statements regarding the murder of ; 
American. This was overlooked by the mi 
ister, owing, it is said, to his very friendly r 
lations with the Mexican Government. Af 
discovering that the author of the letters w. 
an American, the authorities imprisoned hit 
and, although he remained long in jail witho 
being informed of his crime, no effarts we 
made to obtain his release. a 
Negrete captured the Pachuca and Real ¢ 
Monte mines, the riehest in the world. T 
capture gave a new impetus to the revolutio 
Pachuca is fifty miles from the capital. 
The people were growing tired of the ané 
chy prevailing, and believed it impossible 
Juarez to maintain peace. They demande 
that he should resign, and enable Lerdo- 
Tejada, his legal successor, to assume the pre 
dency. ta 
On the night of the 18th of July, President 
Benito Juarez died of an attack of apoplexy, 
which had seized him in the evening of the 
same day. General Rocha directed that the 
national flags and all the Government ensigns 
should be placed at half-mast in token of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased Chi | 
Magistrate. a 
Awaiting the order of Congress for an ele¢- 
tion to fill the vacancy, the presidency of the 
republic devolved upon Don Sebastian Lerdo 
de Tejada, President of the Supreme Court, | 
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and, until recently, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
jn President Juarez’s cabinet, but lately in op- 
position to the Government, and regarded as 
sympathizing with the revolutionists. Al- 
| though he had remained in the city of Mexico, 
| he had taken no active part with the insur- 
| gents. b 
 Therevolutionists had already resolved upon 
aking Lerdo de Tejada, President, and were 

mfident they would succeed. 
The following is a translation of President 
rdo’s proclamation : 

ian Lerdo de Tejada, Constitutional President ad 
arim of the United States of Mexico, to his fellow- 


e unexpected and lamentable death of the illus- 
s President, Benito Juarez, a calamity which 
plunged the nation in mourning, accompanied 
sentiments of the most just and most profound 
t on our part, has, in conformity with the law, 
made me, for a brief period, depositary of the Ex- 
ecutive power of the Union. 
he duties of my short administration are con- 
d in the oath taken by me before the Permanent 
mittee of Congress, and are in complete har- 
with my most sincere sentiments, and my most 
found convictions. My constant rule of conduct 
be a deep and inviolable respect for the Consti- 
on and the exact fulfilment of the law, in order 
the discharge of the solemn obligations I have 
tracted, and to follow the only course which can 
d to the welfare and Peoaperity. of the nation. 
regard it as my especial duty to enforce the ob- 
vance of the laws of reform which have strength- 
ened and perfected our institutions. Those laws 
made for the aa of eradicating the capital vices 
ontained in the old organization of our society, thus 
ing up the way to a most happy future, have been, 
heir application and development, a remedy for 
ymost complicated evils, and the triumphal in- 
uration of true civilization, 
esides the obligation which rests upon me of 
ing and enforcing the laws of reform, the con- 
tion that they constitute the most solid founda- 
n of our social and political organization will in- 
e my zeal to the end that they may not be in- 
ged by any one. 
Tn pursuance of the provision made by the funda- 
ntal code on the oceurrence of an absolute va- 
ey of the presidency, I deemed it convenient that 
ny sf act should be to initiate the promulgation 
Of the decree this day issued, calling for a new elec- 
‘tion. In this election the rights of the people shall 
be respected, and free suffrage in its fullest form 
preserved and guaranteed, without any obstacles or 
‘Yestrictions whatever. All citizens and all parties 
Shall be enabled to act freely in the elections, and 
the result will be acknowledged as the genuine ex- 
‘pression of the public will. 
__.Animated by this spirit, I have considered it my 
duty to issue this day a decree granting amnesty, 
without exception of persons, to all guilty of politi- 
cal offences committed up to the present time. The 
principal efforts of the rebels having been suppressed, 
the amnesty may be granted without fear of preju- 
dice to the law or the authorities, and is in accord- 
ance with the general desire for the pacification of the 
country, and with the deeply-grounded opinion of all 
those who behold the disasters caused by anarchy 
and the ruin and desolation produced by civil war. 
A new electoral period being now inaugurated, am- 
hesty is the only means of securing free suffrage to 
all in the coming election, whether as voters or as 
candidates. I have thought that I could not more 
el al exercise the ample powers bestowed upon 
e Executive; and that if, unfortunately, some still 
Femain who wish to afflict their country with the 
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plague of war, and so necessitate the using further 
energy to subdue them, public opinion will acknowl- 
edge that the sincere desire of the Executive has 
been to leave nothing undone in order to obtain the 
supreme blessings of peace, and establish absolute 
freedom in the electoral campaign. 

And, besides, several of the States are under mar- 
tial law, a grave matter likewise connected,with these 
important subjects; and there existing already cer- 
tain circumstances for the decision of the larger 
number of cases, the Executive will use his utmost 
and most earnest endeavors to prevent the continu- 
ance of that abnormal situation, except when the 
absolute lack of ‘constitutional authority should re- 
quire it, and this only until an election can be held, 
or until the imperious necessity of restoring peace 
should render it indispensable. The Executive hay- 
ing been invested with ample powers by the Con- 
gress of the Union, he intends to make use of them 
only in extreme cases, or whéh some urgent measure 
must be accomplished. He sincerely hopes, how- 
ever, that he will not be constrained to exercise 
them to the prejudice of individual rights, which can 
never be too deeply respected. 

The most precious of all, that of the freedom of 
the press, which protects and guards the rest, shall 
be considered by me as inviolable, as it was without 
exception during the long term of my service as 
minister of the illustrious President whose loss we 
lament. If the liberty of writing should at all times 
be unlimited, still more zealously should it be pre- 
served during an electoral struggle. For the excesses 
committed by the press, the most efficacious remedy 
is the press itself, if it be enlightened and free, and 
disposed to be the echo of a 
parties. 

In administrative affairs I shall see that the prin- 
ciples of order and of morality be preserved; and I 
shall do my utmost to observe in the public expen- 
diture that economy rendered so necessary by the 
Sraey of the public funds. In making appoint- 
ments I shall take into consideration honesty, ability, 
and real merit; and I shall be governed by this rule, 
in my actions toward the present employés of the 
Government, without entertaining or having the right 
to entertain any prejudice in view of former political 
opinions or parties. In the exercise of the supreme 
power I shall not be the instrument or the represent- 
ative of any political clique, but the representative 
of the nation at large; nor shall I be the chief of a 
party, but the impartial and disinterested adminis- 
trator of the law. 

After the elections shall have taken place, and the 
choice of the pee been proclaimed by the national 
st Mee ap shall consider myself honored in 
delivering the government into his hands, thus 
showing my obedience to the sovereign will of the 
nation, in returning the trust confided to me by the 
Constitution. My acts will prove the sincerity of my 
sentiments, and I shall take care not to depart in the 
least from the principles herein expressed; and that 
at the termination of my short administration I may 
aspire to the testimony from my fellow-citizens that 
I have endeavored to do my duty. 

SEBASTIAN LERDO DE TEJADA, 

Mexico, July 27, 1872. 


opinions and of all 


General Porfirio Diaz’s private secretary, 
when in Brownsville, early in July, denied the 
authenticity of the alleged proclamation of 
Diaz, which was published in the Juarez pa- 
pers some time before, purporting to modify 
the plan of Za Noria, by making Lerdo de Te- 
jada, in his capacity of President of the Su- 
preme Court, the constitutional President of 
the republic. General Diaz thus defined his 
position: ‘‘ Benito Juarez not being legally 
elected, therefore Lerdo is President ea officio.” 
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’ “The adherents of Lerdo,’” added Diaz’s sec- 
retary, ‘‘agree to this definition of the pact, 
but are reluctant to rise in arms, as they wish 
to avoid the extension of civil war, and would 
only engage in active hostilities as a last resort 
against the growing despotism of the Juarez 
government. The Lerdistas represent the 
wealth and intelligence of the country, and, if 
they can only be induced to pronounce, will 
dictate terms to the government of Juarez. 
They would probably not see and endure the 
complete triumph of Juarez without pronoun- 
cing against him. Meanwhile, the revolution- 
ists, now under arms are willing to fight their 
battles.” 

The Legislature @f Sonora ratified a con- 
cession to a California company, for a rail- 
road from Guaymas to Tucson, Arizona, and 
United States Consul Willard proceeded to the 
city of Mexico with the documents, for the sig- 
nature of the President. 

The Government forces having been gener- 
ally withdrawn from San Luis Potosi when 
General Rocha advanced on Monterey, the rev- 
olutionary General Martinez took the opportu- 
nity to attack San Luis with about 600 caval- 
ry; but, after a fight of several hours, he was 
repulsed by the National Guards and citizens, 
with considerable loss. General Rocha dis- 
patched a cavalry force in pursuit of Marti- 
nez. Both parties at Monterey were inactive. 

The revolution in the State of Tamaulipas 
having been suppressed, the whole frontier of 
the States of Nuevo Leon and Coahuila in 
possession of the Government, leaving the in- 
surgents without a port or single point of im- 
portance, and the country being practically 
pacified, the military authorities issued, July 
23d, a proclamation raising the state of siege, 
annulling martial law, abolishing the passport 
system and other military restrictions, which 
had prevailed for several months, and restoring 
the civil rule. y 

Guadalajara pronounced against Governor 
Corona, who was driven out by the inhabitants. 

General Rocha levied a forced loan of $80,- 
000 on the merchants of Monterey, payable 
with his drafts, principally on the treasury bal- 
ance of dues recorded against the Monterey 
custom-house. 

At the end of July the country was in a 
more deplorable condition than ever before. 
The custom-house at Vera Cruz was indebted 
to the merchants in the amount of half a mill- 
ion dollars; Tampico also owed a large sum 
to the same class; and Matamoras had a like 
difficulty and money burden. 

General Rocha issued a proclamation at 
Monterey favoring peace and amnesty to the 
late insurgents. Numbers of prominent revo- 
lutionists, who had been refugees in Texas, 
obtained permission to return with their fam- 
ilies to Mexico. 

The stage-coach and mail services were re- 
sumed before the end of July. 

The new tariff, increasing the rate of duties, 
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was suspended on the Matamoras frontier for | 
two months, counting from July 24th, ar 
goods imported were permitted to enter under | 
the old rates for that time. The change wa 
made on account of the suspension of busine 
caused by the recent revolution. hg 
Juarez’s remains were interred in the Pa 
theon. The funeral was an imposing spec 
cle; the houses were draped with mourning 
and fully 100,000 spectators lined the stree 
through which passed the cortége, with nun 
berless emblems of grief. The greater portic 
of the foreigners in the capital were present; 
the ceremonies, as were likewise all the foreig 
diplomats and public Sp hige and suitable a 
dresses were made by Mr. Nelson, the Unite 
States minister, and by Sefior Vigil, for t 
editorial fraternity of the Mexican capital, 
Angel Iturbide, a son of the ex-Emperor, dig 
at Mexico on the same day as Juarez, leaving 
widow and one son. 3 
President Lerdo issued a decree of genera 
amnesty to all political prisoners, save thos 
having held the rank of lJieutenant-genera 
under the empire of Maximilian. He likewis 
voluntarily ordered an investigation of fl 
outrages committed on American citizens i 
Chiapas. | / os 
A commission was appointed by the Unite 
States Government to inquire into the caus 
and nature of the excesses committed on tk 
American frontier by Mexican soldiery. At 
meeting which took place, August Ist, a 
Brownsville, Texas, the following facts wer 
elicited: That Cortina had been sent to tl 
Rio Grande with full power, and the civil a 
thorities were powerless under him. Palacios 
the military commander at Matamoras, ace 
knowledged last year the fact of serious depr 
dations, but was overridden by Cortina. Jua 
rez was fully aware of the studied misconduc 
of Cortina, and of his feeding his troops 0 
stolen beef, taking stolen herds from civil at 
thorities without accountability. Seven here 
had been sold in Camargo, and the proceet 
applied to school funds of the Mexican Gover 
ment. Civil law was a mere farce. Cortina’ 
regular soldiers were receiving cattle on th 
Mexican side, and organized agents of Cortiz 
were driving cattle to the bank, there to re 
ceive the assistance of the soldiers in crossin{ 
Eighty miles of a rich frontier were vacami 
under the scourge of the Kickapoos. Texa 
rancheros were obliged to fortify and barri- — 
cade. Well-known brands of cattle had been 
and were still sent into the interior, and other 
sold openly in Camargo. Cortina himself had 
been seen in the corral receiving stolen herds, — 
and selling the hides and beef, and pocketing — 
the money. Cortina became suddenly rich by 
the robbery of several well-stocked ranches 5 _ 
he had at that time $300,000 deposited im — 
England. Full copies of the official reports 
were in Juarez’s possession, including the a¢-— 
knowledgment of General Palacios of the dis- 
graceful implication of agents of the Mexican 
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Government. It was in evidence that the cat- 
tle crossed over the river near Brownsville and 
tolen from American citizens numbered 60,- 
000, and were valued at $1,000,000. Custom- 
| house inspectors testified that they had dis- 
tinctly recognized officers in Cortina’s army 
directing the operations. Herds of cattle, to 
the number of from 4,000 to 6,000, had been 
arried across the river in open daylight. 
le had been driven three days without rest, 
to reach the river, and 1,000 perished in the 
sand. On one occasion the thieves picketed 
the road, and made passing travellers assist 
them in crossing the cattle. 
Early in the same month the revolutionary 
iefs began to lay down arms and accept of 
esty. Negrete, Aravarrite, José Postillo, 
iano, and Gonzales, were the first to take 
step, and their example was immediately 
wed by all the others, except Garcia de la 
adena, who, holding out defiantly, was cap- 
tured, and sent a prisoner to Trinidad. As a 
“member of Congress, he was tried by that 
body, who acquitted him, and restored him to 
his seat. Martial law was revoked in the 
‘States of Zacatecas, Tlaxcala, San Luis, Puebla, 
and Hidalgo, and the State governments re- 
stored to their full powers. 
_ Efforts were made to organize Juarez’s sup- 
wters at the last presidential election into a 
litical party, entitled ‘‘ Radical Reformers.” 
x-Governor Baez was mentioned as their 
candidate. Juan José Baez was also promi- 
ey spoken of as another candidate. 
All the formalities attending the concession 
granted to Oolonel Lever for establishing a 
_steamship-line from the Gulf ports to New 
rleans were completed, and a commissioner 
roceeded to New York to organize the service 
immediately. 
_ A fire which occurred in Mexico City in 
Angust, and destroyed the palace of the Na- 
tional Congress, was caused by the negligence 
of atinsmith while repairing the roof. The 
moc and other explosive and inflammable 
‘materials stored in the building were removed 
the moment the fire was discovered. The ar- 
chives of the Congress weresaved. The utter 
i of the fire-engines made it impossi- 
€ to stay the progress of the flames, and they 
were not extinguished until there was nothing 
left of the palace for them to feed upon. 
_ It was reported that the historic sword of 
General Iturbide, the hilt of which was 
thickly studded with diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones, was stolen in the confusion inci- 
dent to the fire. 
The death of President Juarez was made 
the occasion by the masonic fraternity for 
} holding a Lodge of Sorrow in the Iturbide 
| Theatre, where, on the centre of the stage, 
| Was raised a heavily-draped catafalque. The 
ceremonies were of a very imposing character, 
and were witnessed by a large concourse of 
citizens. President Lerdo and other high dig- 
hitaries of the state and municipality were pres- 
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ent, and ladies dressed in deep mourning filled 
the boxes. 

The soldiers of the regular army, stationed 
at Guanajuato, mutinied, assassinated their 
commandant, and robbed the public treasury 
of $50,000. 

Florez, the federal Governor of Sinaloa, 
while riding in the suburbs of Mazatlan, was 
seized by a gang of kidnappers, composed of 
late rebel soldiers, and carried into the moun- 
tains. A large ransom was demanded for his 
release. 

The election for President took place Novem- 
ber Ist, and resulted in the almost unanimous 
choice of Lerdo de Tejada; the votes against 
him were few and scattering. 

Porfirio Diaz sent in his own submission to 
the government, and the surrender of the forces 
under his command. The paper was dated 
October 28d, near Durango, and the general 
promised to present himself at the capital. 
With this act the pacification of the republic 
was complete. 

Sefiors Mendoza, Bliss, and Manfred, were 
appointed by the Geographical Society to visit 
the Pyramids of Testihuacan. 

An Italian journal is to be published in the 
city of Mexico. 

The railroad war continues rife. 

The supporters of General Rosecrans were 
ready to furnish the security necessary to in- 
sure the completion of their road, and prom- 
ised to begin work immediately. 

A heated discussion took place in Congress 
between the advocates of the rival roads. 
Private correspondence represents that the 
friends of the plan urged by General Rose- 
crans were hopeful that they would be ulti- 
mately successful. The road projected by Mr. 
Plumb seemed to be preferred, because it will 
make a direct line to the United States and 
will be a broad-gauge road. 

Congress intended granting a subvention to 
the line of steamers proposed to be run be- 
tween New Orleans and Mexican ports. 

Astonishment was manifested at the per- 
sistency of the new President in retaining in 
high office the appointees of the late President 
Juarez. 

Sefior Rojo, the new President of Congress, 
is a Juarist, and Sefior Zamacona, the new 
Vice-President, an adherent of General Por- 
firio Diaz. 

The sacrificial stone of the Aztecs was re- 
moved to the National Museum. 

President Lerdo’s inauguration took place 
on December Ist. 

The President contracted a loan of $1,000,- 
000, the first instance of the Government en- 

joying credit for a long time. 

Mr. Nelson, the American minister to the 
republic, speaks in enthusiastic terms of the 
agricultural resources of Mexico. ‘It can,” 
he says, “supply the world with sugar of a 
quality superior to that of Cuba.” Its coffee 
is unsurpassed in quality and in the quantity 
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which can be raised; while the article of to- 
bacco, if not equal to that raised in Cuba, 
closely approximates it. That the needs of 
Mexico heretofore mostly supplied from Eu- 
rope will, at no distant day, be obtained in the 
United States, for which will be returned the 
articles mentioned, Mr. Nelson regards as cer- 
tain. In commenting upon the development 
of Mexico, Mr. Nelson places railroads as the 
first among her great needs. This is especially 
the case, from the entire absence of navigable 
rivers throughout her borders. The incipient 
step in thé supplying of this need is the comple- 
tion of the railroad from Vera Cruz to Mexico, 
which will be followed by the speedy construc- 
tion of others of great importance, some of 
which are already begun. 

Mr, Nelson regards the relations between 
the two republics as very satisfactory. The 
Lerdo Administration is desirous to remove all 
cause of complaint on the Rio Grande, and 
has dispatched thither Sefior Don Emilio Jalas- 
co, an able lawyer and statesman, long a resi- 
dent upon both sides of that river, and thor- 
oughly acquainted with the people, to investi- 
gate and report upon the alleged depredations, 
with a view to putting a stop to them. 

Evidences of the vast mineral wealth of Mex- 
ico are becoming manifest from day to day. 

MICHIGAN. The result of the November 
election in this State was as follows: For 
Grant, 138,808; Greeley, 78,651; O’Conor, 
2,878; Black, 1,278. Grant over Greeley, 
60,157. This includes two counties the vote 
in which was not received in time for the 
official canvass. On Governor, the vote was: 
For John J. Bagley, Republican, 139,259 ; 
Austin Blair, Liberal, 82,149; William M. 
Ferry, Democrat, 2,732; Henry Fish, Tem- 
perance, 1,232. Bagley over Blair, 57,110. 
The following persons, all Republicans, were 
chosen to the several State offices named, by 
majorities varying but slightly from that of 
the Governor: Henry H. Holt, Lieutenant- 
Governor, over John C. Blanchard, Democrat 
and Liberal; Daniel Striker, Secretary of 
State, over George H. House; Victory P. 
Collier, Treasurer, over James A. Hollow; 
William Humphrey, Auditor-General, over 
Neal O’Hearn; Byron D. Ball, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, over D. Darwin Hughes; Leverett A. 
Clapp, Commissioner of the State Land-Office, 
over G. H. Murdoch; Daniel B. Briggs, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, over Willard 
Stearns; Edward Dorsch, member of State 
Board of Education, over E, Feldner, The 
proceedings of the nominating conventions 
have failed to reach us. 

At the same time three constitutional 
amendments were voted upon. The first was 
to authorize municipalities, that had issued 
bonds in aid of railroads, to provide for their 
payment. This was voted down: yeas, 44,- 
684; nays, 70,893. | 

The second proposed to increase the sala- 
ries of circuit judges from $1,500 to $2,000, 
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This was voted down: yeas, 57,326; nays, | 
58,987. a 
The third was to limit the number of judi- 
cial circuits to ten. This also was not adopt: 
ed: yeas, 47,972; nays, 65,848. cia 
The salt manufactured and inspected : 
the State for the year was 724,481 barrel 
being a slight decrease as compared with f] 
preceding year. All of this was manufactur 
in the Saginaw Valley, except 30,615 barre 
made in Huron County, and 792 barrels ma 
in Macomb County. The manufacture w, 
also begun at East Tawas, and will be conti 
ued the succeeding ycar. Dr.§S. 8. Garrique 
the State Inspector, says, in his annual repor 
“From all points reached by Michigan s: 
we are having the most favorable reports 
its quality, and it is rapidly taking the prec 
dence in all the markets of the West.” Roe 
salt is reached at White Rock, in Huron Cow 
ty, at a depth of 1,700 feet, and at Alpena a 
a depth of 1,130 feet, and the brine from th 
is purer and stronger than that now used i 
manufacture on the Saginaw. F 
Messrs. Lewis & Headley, in their annu: 
statement of the business of Saginaw Valle 
make the following estimate of pine-lumbe 
cut in the State for the year—that part r 
lating to Western Michigan being taken frot 
the Muskegon News and Reporter: ; 
Saginaw Valley and Huron Shore 874169480 


Genesee County.......cecceceees 14,000, 
DapeertConnty sons ees ce sates 84,500,000 
Haron County. isnt caen spesoe 49,000,000 
St. Claix OConnty..03 <4 cine's oscansies 52,000,000 
Sanilac County.............--02. 19,000,000 
Datroist 5, eeneces kash cae ane 37,500,000 
Miscellaneous in Eastern Michi- ; 
RAG osc amininigs sans eer cue hee 35,000,000 
Total in Eastern Michigan............. 
Muskegon County.............+. 407,383,747 
Manistee County....... As Reta 161,900,000 
Magon} Countyiiie.ss.. 5s -ecseeces 74,000,000 
Ottawa County.............. «++. 95,000,000 
Oceana -COnnty sis os niseseinewamane 40,000,000 
Grand Traverse, St. Joseph, etc. 95,000,000 
Menomonee County...........+45 86,115,360 
Miscellaneous in Western Michi- 
RAL SS itirs sole apee res sheet et 000.000 
Total in Western Michigan............. 
Total in the State.; 625 .4.5.4 os eww ceee 2,264,568, 5% 


This is exclusive of shingles, lath, squat 
timber, etc. The most diverse estimates ar 
made of the probable continuance of the su 
ply of pine-timber; some intelligent partie 
considering it incapable of exhaustion for 
long period, while others believe it will soon 
disappear. One important change in the mode 
of bringing the logs to market is introduced by _ 
the extension of railroads. Formerly the logs” 
were hauled to streams, and then floated down — 
to the mills with the spring floods; and in &— 
dry season they might lie over for want of 
water to float them. Now, where railroads — 
are convenient, they are transported to the 
mills on cars. aks he 

The production of copper for the year was: 
in Houghton County, 12,543 tons; Keweenaw 


County, 1,916; Ontonagon, 797—total, 15,166 
tons. Over 905 tons less than in 1871. 

Assessments were made by copper-mining 
‘companies in 1872 amounting to $190,000, and 
dividends amounting to $3,390,000. The fol- 
lowing is given as an approximate statement 
of ingot-copper produced, and its value: 


Tons. Value. 
13,955 $9,000,500 
3,500 1,886,000 
3,500 1,890,000 
4,800 2,610,000 
6,000 8,337,500 
8,000 8,402,009 
6,500 4,420,000 
6,500 6,110,000 
7,000 5,145,000 
%,000 4,760,000 
8,200 4,140,000 
9,985 4,592,000 
12,200 5,368,000 
12,946 5,696,240 
12,857 6,171,360 
12,132 7,774,720 
135,075 $76,303,320 


he: The following table shows the growth of 
_ the iron production in the Lake Superior iron- 

region, as given in the Marquette Mining 
Journal: 


YEAR. Tons Iron-Ore.| Pig-Iron Total Value 

ie See $28,000 
Se 21,000 uch 60,000 
Maas id's 5 Gribieis-o0 31,035 1,629 249,202 
BUTS edocs ocak 65,679 4,258 575,529 
ae 116,908 5,660 496 
Begala cc bia e aes 45,430 979 419,501 
a 116,721 8,590 984.977 
Ses 185,267 9,813 1,416,935 
Mess. sees 235,123 | 13,832 1,867,215 
EFL des wiein.c.s anise 196,256 12,283 1,590,430 
re 296,972 18,437 2,405,960 
OSS 466,076 30,911 8,475,820 
| are 507,813 | 38.246 3,992,413 
ae 633,238 | 39,203 4,968,435 

MP aiaie als 6.05.0 856,471 49,298 6,300,170 

-. OSS ArSAPE Sees 813,379 51,225 6,115,895 
ARREARS te 952,055 63,195 . 9,188,055 
SS eae 5,587,873 | 357,880 | $44,373,833 


__ Auditor-General William Humphrey makes 
the following exhibit of the State finances. 
‘The financial period.covers the twelve months 
closing September 380, 1872. During this period 
the financial transactions were as follows: 


Gross receipts to the State Treasury........ $2,181,498 22 
Add balance in Treasury October 1, 1871.... 694,122 66 


during twelve months $2,875,620 88 
m State Treasury.... 1,898,396 85 


Total in Treasu 
Gross expenditures 


Balance in Treasury, September 30, 1872, $977,224 038 


Riclataecacd vs Paiste ole Gaeiaers vinlsaltare cia sein’ 0 abe pee bon eaeey ee 
? b 
Which cover the price of State swamp-lands * 
expended during the period for the con- 
struction of swamp-land State roads, being 
IMMUNE SS ois. goin. dig bb a wles tba 265,975 %5 
Amounts of expenditures recov- 
ered (not cash)................ 400 
——— 266,376 21 
Giving for cash receipts..................... $1,915,122 01 
f the cash, there was paid into the State 
ROMOULY, AN ATURE. cowsvsicsscusedsnsccpas 666,040 58 


Leaving for net cash revenue receipts.. $1,249,081 48 
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And these net cash general revenue receipts 
were from the sources and of the amounts as 
follows: 


From specific taxes............. $340,326 75 
From trust funds (sale of lands) 227,683 84 


From direct taxes............... 577,117 95 
————— $1,145,078 04 
From miscellaneous sources.... $45,111 39 
Reimbursed by United States 
(WHE GXDOHSCS). os iccaveoneete 58,892 00 
——— 104,003 89 
MIGROAG A BOOVE vo sooo Cicd ids dscbace eects $1,249,081 43 


The general revenue receipts (net cash) were 
through the following funds: 


From the General Fund......... $619,948 99 
From the Specific Tax Fund.... 840,826 %5 
From the Internal Improvement 


MGS cca tar anesgate tam es oces.ce 840 00 
From the University Fund...... 5,521 40 - 
From the Normal School Fund.. 419 67 
From the Primary School Fund. 154,697 59 
From the five per cent, Primary 

School Pau csbesdaasefaca 83,447 29 
From the Agricultural College 

GU a xedociss ace eee amteetdes 33,447 39 
From the war expenses—reim- 

bursed by United States...... 58,892 00 
From escheats ...........+2.00:- 100 
Sale of ordnance and stores..... 1,440 


35 
$1,249,081 43 


The cash receipts in trust were through 
funds as follows: 
Through the General Fund...... $495,481 53 


Through the Educational Funds, 574 54 
Through the Educational Inter- 
Ost PUNKS fone or leona eeeees 63,252 '%0 
Through the St. Mary’s Falls 
Ship-Canal Fund.............. 80,923 30 
bimig the Swamp-land Inter- 
Ost Bund cea a donccesccdeee Ss 4,004 86 
Through the Swamp-land Fund. 83,556 04 
Through the Asylum Fund...... 3,834 71 
Through the State Building 
Wide -t bys Aseders cakesacukers 1,747 12 
Through tke Internal Improve- 
peitcii| clits) Gain Ay Gen ae neers 14,356 74 
Through the Sundry Deposits... 
Through the Specitic Tax Fund. 17,845 17 
——— $666,040 58 
As above stated, the gross expenditures 
were for the fiscal period.................. $1,898,396 85 
Which covered of swamp-land 
WATPATING cs <5. xaslon phichwlainic co $265,995 %5 
And rent recovered............. 250 00 
- — $266,225 %5 
Leaving for cash expenditures.......... $1,632,171 10 
There was expended, of cash in trust....... 603,559 89 
Giving for amount expended from revenue 
DEODGR Ae, ator ce aiivebriacnony dieses nad $1,028,611 21 


The cash expenditures from revenue proper 
were through the several funds as follows: 


Through the General Fund..... $515,872 68 
Through the Primary School 


Interest Fund... ........5.0006 137,401 79 
Through the University Interest 
1G i Be Pest mine de RR ea 80,038 70 
Through the Normal School In- 
EOVORG EUG: i.5:5/ 4c dioin auls A alalsiecs 22,870 52 
Through the Agricultural Col- 
lege Interest Fund.......... -> 8,551 99 
Through the University Aid 
Ee diddcece cneapa seen eee es 15,000 00 
Through the Asylum Fund...... 184,976 74 
Through the Two Million Loan 
Binicing Wand: 255 sii. de wieieice 112,000 00 
Through the War Fund......... 32,915 00 
Through the State Building 
F nal Sidicias Se cect aaalaette hats 11,293 82 


Teast saa ANT, om f 
un i 
fee : —- $1,028,611 21 
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The purposes of the above expenditures 
were the following: 
Salaries of State officers, depu- 


ties, and principal clerks...... $38,657 86 
Salaries of extra clerks......... 25,091 
Awards of Board of State Audi- 
LOPB.cs toda sedan ne wanaeevaneen 18,957 86 
. $182,706 84 
Salaries and expenses of Judiciary.......... 45,788 94 


Expenses—Bureau of Insurance, $5,042 45 
431 49 


Trustees of Asylums....... 
Inspectors of State-Pris- 
COB viele meek eke tees “F 1,111 20 
Coroners’ f608.3..4655. 0.3 +s 1,416 11 
Wolf bounties............ 88 00 
Advertising State  salt- 
spring lands............ 14 50 
-——_——_ 8,103 %5 
Military expenses.............. - $9,189 97 
Relief to Soldiers......./....... 4,000 00 
Bounties to Soldiers............ "50 00 
———— 13,939 97 
Interest upon Bonded Debt..... $137,666 20 
Interest upon Trust Funds...... 193,363 00 
-—— 331,029 20 
Paid principal of bonded Debt.............. 112,000 00 
General Fund Appropriations.. $173,771 95 
Asylum Fund Appropriations... 184,976 74 
State Building Fund Appropria- 
Wiens aat Se ger a: ia ioe oa 
niversity Ai ropriation... x 
4 oe - — 835,042 51 
Aggregate, 28 ADOVE..........6.eeenee $1,028,611 21 


The cash expenditures, in trust, were through 
the several funds as follows: 


Through the General Fund...............+- 481 53 
Through the Internal Improvement Fund.. 16,971 82 
Through the Canal Fund.............+-.-00. ,619 83 
Through the Swamp-land Fund............. 3635, 25 
Through the Swamp-land Interest Fund.... 52 88 
Through the Educational Funds........... : 574 54 
Through the Educational Interest Funds... 63,252 70 
Through the Asylum Fund..........+..+++. 8,334 71 
Through the State Building Fund........... 10,461 62 
Through sundry deposit accounts........... 1,195 01 
MORI ER Pe leass os cians saan gba sancs ens $603,559 89 

The bonded State debt, September 30, 1871, 
WOK. Gs cine ode cee ieee wade decucdatameetan cee $2,355,292 %8 

Of which there was paid prior to September 
DOSS Rigs lau cte es Balew caies Palen Lecewer ore ee 112,000 00 


Giving for amount of debt at last date.. $2,243,292 78 
of te amount there becomes due, January 


PASTA es tt is ash sees Secs as erase oa sate oka $370,000 00 
The credit balance of the two-million loan 
sinking fund, September 30, 1871, was.... - $608,315 %8 
To which was added, during the fiscal period, 822,457 45 
Available during period...............- $930,773 23 
From which there was expended in the pur- 
chase of bonds of this State............... 112,080 00 
Leaving a credit balance, September 30, 
WORE Sis cAseeeesatsseeteed rene reas? $818,773 23 
In addition to the above indebtedness is the 
canal loan, the payment of which is guar- 
anteed by the State—of.......... ......0- $81,000 00 
Pledged to the redemption of this loan 
stands the surplus earnings of the canal, 
amounting, on September 30th, to.... 64,654 99 
Leaving unprovided for but............ $16,345 01 


The canal loan matures July 1, 1879. 


The State tax for the year was of amounts 
and for purposes as set forth in the following: 


MMIATY BUDA. o.oo cect ccnececete $27,976 05 
MITUVORBV CAML. sis0 sc acnes chcdoees ead 15,000 00 
University Buildings...... pe Re ty) v2.5 87,500 00 
PRCTORIN MONOON csi: os oe ace coBes sSceee 85,000 00 
Asylum for the Insane................ 152,000 00 
Institution for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind. 47,500 00 
General apoees DiGehip canna taaes eee ey 800,000 00 
State Public School (charitable)....... 15,000 00 
OW OR tetiants sdutac cacy Sica key sos 200,000 00 

TOR cosksses PORE ROP ae $829,976 05 
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Mr. Cortlandt B. Stebbins; Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, gives the fol- 
lowing statistics from that office: Number of — 
organized ‘counties in the State, 70; number — 
of townships and cities, 902; number of school 
districts, 5,375 ; districts having no school, 50: 
children between the age of five and twen 
404,972; children between the age of e 
and fourteen subject to the law for compul- 
sory attendance, 174,934; average time publi } 
schools were taught, seven and a half mon 
number of male teachers, 8,035; number o 
female teachers, 8,624—such of these as taugh 
in two different districts are counted twice 
the number teaching at any one time was : 
little over 7,000, Average monthly wages of 
male teachers, $49.11; of female, $26.72 
Total wages paid male teachers, 2 
female, $1,020,944; total to both, $1,660, 
Number of school-houses, 5,418; value 
470,339. Number of volumes in school libra: 
ries, 158,025. The primary-school réceipt 
were as follows: us 


On hand at beginning of year............. *e 
Received from two-mill State tax...... AN se 
Received from Files nal school fund,........ 
Received from foreign scholars............. 
Received from district taxes.............005 
Received from tax on dogs.........-.-eeecee 
Received from NOB, oo. Gc Boris cess chowan 
Received from all other sources............ 


Total resources for the year............ 
Total expenditures... oc. e.ses «ecu Ur 


On hand at end of year............e.00s $560,222 0 
Indebtedness of districts............. Gnciias $1,234,686 2 
The cost of schools per month for each chiki 
between the ages of five and twenty, was, 
teachers, 55 cents; for all expenses, 99 cents 
The educational funds are as follows: Pri 
mary-school fund, mostly drawing interest at 
7 per cent., $2,775,561.16; University fun¢ 
drawing 7 per cent., $542,794.49; Norma 
School fund, drawing 6 per cent., $69,284. 4 
Agricultural College fand, drawing 7 per cent. 
$154,968.21. The University and Norma 
School funds have reached their maximum: 
the primary-school fund will probably be in 
creased $1,500,000, and the Agricultural Col 
lege fund will reach $700,000. a 
The following are statistics of the higher in 
stitutions of learning: State University—Pro- 
fessors and teachers, 38; students in academi 
department, 517; in medical, 354; in law 
853; total (64 ladies), 1,224; degrees con 
ferred, 341. Agricultural College—Professor: 
and teachers, 10; students (4 ladies), 1 
State Normal School—Instructors, 10; st 
dents, 446. Hillsdale College—Professors a 
teachers, 15; students, 606. Kalamazoo Col- 
lege—Professors and teachers, 10; studen 
247; Olivet College—Professors and teache 
13; students, 807. From Adrian College ¢ 
Albion College reports have not been received. — 
The earnings of the State-prison for the- 
year were $89,396.01. Current expens ll 
$89,122.57. Convicts in prison at beginning ) 
of year, 627; received, 222; discharged by ex- — 
piration of sentence, 230; by reversal of sen- 
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ce, 2; on pardon, 15; died, 7; escaped, 6. 
Totel remaining, 589; decrease, 88. Average 
expense of convicts per annum, $48.31; per 
day, 18;%, cents. The sentences for the year 
were for the following offences: Arson, 3; 
adultery, 5; abduction, 1; felonious attempts, 
2; felonious assaults, 14; bigamy, 5; bur- 
glary, 88; burning buildings to defraud in- 
surance companies, 2; breaking jail, 1; em- 
bezzlement, 2; forgery, 15; false pretences, 
9; fraudulent disposition of property, 1; in- 
—cest, 2; larceny, 95; malicious trespass, 1; 
‘manslaughter, 2; murder, 3; murder in second 
degree, 4; rape, 4; receiving stolen property, 
1; robbery, 6; resisting officer, 2; seduction, 
8. Of the sentences, 54 were one year or 
ss, 55 were over one and not exceeding two, 
| were over two and not exceeding three, 31 


| were over three and not exceeding five, 9 were 


over five and not exceeding eight, 8 were ten 
years, 3 were fifteen years, 1 was seventeen 
years, 2 were twenty years, 3 were twenty-five 
years, 1 was thirty years, and 3 for life; 23 
_ were on second convictions, and one on a fifth 
conviction. The agent reports general good 
\ Behavior among the convicts, with mild treat- 
ment and few punishments. The convicts 
have been encouraged to give up tobacco, and 
‘accept popular magazines:instead, and the 
‘most of them have voluntarily done so. 
_ The regular session of the Legislature not 


- occurring this year, a special session was called 
for the purposes of the congressional appoint- 
' ment. But little other legislation was had. 
| April 11th, the Senate met as a court of im- 


‘peachment to try Charles A. Edmonds, Com- 
‘missioner of the State Land-Office, on articles 


*? 


oe by the House of Representatives. 


The substance of the several articles was as 


follows : 
_ Arriore 1. Comruptly withholding lands from sale 


for pecuniary considerations to himself, his deputy 
and clerks. 
_ Arr. 2, Corruptly, by himself and with his deputy 
and clerks, engaging in the purchase of lands from 
the State, contrary to law. y 
_ Arr. 3. Corruptly and for pecuniary gain to him- 
self, his deputy and clerks, deciding that certain 
licensed lands were subject to sale without the 
proofs acruired by law, vapeaeed barpesrating a 
gross fraud upon the persons to whom licenses had 
m issued. 
' Arr, 4. Unlawfully conspiring with certain per- 
sons to withhold from sale, for the benefit of the 
conspirators, and mark as sold, large quantities of 
State lands. 
; Arr, ‘p Engaging A th perehass and sale of 
‘Swamp-land scrip, to the prejudice of the prima 
school Pins 1. P; prej P Ty 
. 6. Appointing and keeping in office clerks of 
dissolute hebits sed Sharmin aa allowing them, 
in violation of law, to deal in State lands, and to have 
advantages in his office over other purchasers. 

Arr. 11. Receiving payment for State lands in 
current money, and entering the lands on the books 
of his office as paid for in depreciated scrip, and ac- 
counting for the purchases accordingly. 

T. 8. Publishing and circulating an obscene 
paper, with criminal intent. 
ART. 9, Sending an obscene paper through the 
mails, with like intent. 
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Arr. 10. Making himself intoxicated at the seat 
of Ro ement and elsewhere. 
rT. 11, Committing adultery. 


Ira R. Grosvenor, Lyman Cochrane, and B. 
W. Huston, Jr., appeared as managers of the 
impeachment on the part of the House, and 
John B. Shipman and Jonas H. McGowan 
acted as counsel for the defendant. The trial 
lasted until the 24th day of May, when the 
Senate proceeded to vote on the several arti- 
cles with the following result: 

Article 1, guilty, 16; not guilty, 11. Art. 2, 
guilty, 4; not guilty, 23. Art. 3, guilty, 12; 
not guilty, 15. Art. 4, guilty, 0; not guilty, 
27. Art. 5, guilty, 8; not guilty, 19. Art. 6, 
guilty, 16; not guilty, 11. Art. 7, guilty, 1; 
not guilty, 26. Art. 8, guilty, 14; not guilty, 
13. Art. 9, guilty, 8; not guilty, 19. Art. 10, 
guilty, 0; not guilty, 27. Art. 11, guilty, 1; 
not guilty, 26. 

Two-thirds not haying pronounced the re- 
spondent guilty on any one of the charges, he 
was declared acquitted on all, and the court 
adjourned without day. 

According to the census of 1870, of the total 
population (873,763) ten years old and over, 
there were engaged in all classes of occupa- 
tions, 404,164 persons, of whom 846,717 were 
males, and 57,447 females. There were engaged 
in agriculture, 187,211, including 187,036 males, 
and 75 females; in professional and personal 
services, 104,728, including 52,754 males, and 
51,974 females; in trade and transportation, 
29,588, including 29,493 males, and 95 females; 
in manufactures, and mechanical and mining 
industries, 82,637, including 77,484 males and 
5,203 females. 

The State contained 5,096,939 acres of im- 
proved land, 4,080,146 of woodland, and 842,- 
057 of other unimproved land. The cash value 
of farms was $398,240,578; of farming im- 
plements and machinery, $13,711,979; total 
amount of wages paid during the year, includ- 
ing value of board, $8,421,161; total (esti- 
mated) value of all farm-productions, including 
betterments and additions to stock, $81,508,- 
623; orchard-products, $3,447,985; produce 
of market-gardens, $352,658 ; forest-products, 
$2,559,682 ; value of home manufactures, $338,- 
008; of animals slaughtered or sold for slaugh- 
ter, $11,711,624; of all live-stock, $49,809,869. 
There were 228,302 horses, 2,853 mules and 
asses, 250,859 milch-cows, 86,499 working- 
oxen, 260,171 other cattle, 1,985,906 sheep, 
and 417,811 swine. The chief productions 
were, 268,810 bushels of spring, and 15,996,963 
of winter, wheat, 144,508 of rye, 14,086,238 of 
Indian-corn, 8,954,466 of oats, 884,558 of bar- 
ley, 486,755 of buckwheat, 5,385 pounds of 
tobacco, 8,726,145 of wool, 849,365 bushels of 
peas and beans, 10,318,799 of Irish, and 8,651 
of sweet, potatoes, 21,882 gallons of wine, 24,- 
400,185 pounds of butter, 670,804 of cheese, 
15,284,057 gallons of milk sold, 597,455 tons 
of hay, 252 bushels of clover-seed, 464 of grass 
seed, 828,269 pounds of hops, 240,110 of flax, 
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and 5,528 bushels of flax-seed, 1,781,855 pounds 
of maple-sugar, 94,686 gallons of sorghum, and 
23,637 of maple, molasses, 280,325 pounds of 
honey, and 14,571 of wax. 

The total number of manufacturing establish- 
ments was 9,455, using 2,215 steam-engines of 
70,956 horse-power, and 1,500 water-wheels 
of 34,895 horse-power, and employing 63,694 
hands, of whom 58,347 were males above six- 
teen, 2,941 females above fifteen, and 2,406 
youth. The total amount of capital invested 
was $71,712,283; wages paid during the year, 
$21,205,355; value of materials consumed, 
$68,142,515 ; and of products, $118,394,676. 

The whole number of newspapers and_ peri- 
odicals was 211, having an aggregate circula- 
tion of 253,774, and issuing annually 19,686,978 
copies. There were 16 daily, with a circulation 
of 27,485; 3 tri-weekly, circulation 5,000; 174 
weekly, circulation 192,889; 2 semi-monthly, 
circulation 1,300; 16 monthly, circulation 27,- 
100. 

There were 26,763 libraries, having 2,174,- 
744 volumes. Of these, 23,761, with 1,596,113 
volumes, were private, and 3,002, with 578,631 
volumes, were other than private, including 
116 circulating libraries, with 53,704 volumes. 

The total number of religious organizations 
was 2,239, having 1,415 edifices, with 456,226 
sittings, and property valued at $9,183,816. 
The leading denominations were: 


DENOMINATIONS. Organizations. Sittings. 
MAVUN brace reicaceesils sree eae 366 74,100 
Congregational...............6. 156 88,320 
MUDIBCONEL LS. Lactestetay aos steals 100 26,750 
MUN EHODAN wie sis as. vero Kee sles Ble 96 23,150 
MOIR OGIBE Ms sies oo Sak oree valores os 864 140,290 
Rreebyterian ae: i0<5..22'. cess of 187 48,925 
Koman Catholic................ 167 2,991 
United Brethren in Christ...... 69 9220 


The condition of pauperism and crime is 
shown by the following statistics : 


Poth papnlallon tc 5,9 iv n.cadnn shawse be ote bas ve 1,184,059 
Number of persons receiving support during 
the year ending June 1, 1870................. 3,151 
Cost of annual support...............ceeceeees $269,682 
Total number receiving support, June 1, 1870.. 2, 
TUOEIV Es natin tin 5 Ms hie tan sud 4cha ane Ponce 853 
WHIG slat astacetteseren i cnat's cst aoe eS 768 
Colored en 5's asd see rina d lane teks au 85 
POPGIDUL Spats itech Rawene een menue ee 1,189 
Number of persons convicted during the year. 835 
Total number of persons in prison, June 1, 

o:0's e's bialelm BONS vei k hye Vimaete aie cote Kelintonei ae 1,095 
NALIVO aoe onosaneremaancanelcieenee ee 679 
WANG Sorc. Ver ete ei tosce cls dee eters 617 
MO OlOPOG .. 685. ous Fees kal eee wear tat ee 62 
PON. os Charss'ds eke aay estas s Eile eee 416 


MINNESOTA. The last session of the 
Minnesota Legislature, which began on the 2d 
of January, continued until the 1st of March. 
In accordance with the recommendation of 
Governor Austin, four amendments to the 
State constitution were submitted to a vote 
of the people, to be taken at the next general 
election. The first authorized an increase of 
the public debt, for the purpose of completing 
the Hospital for the Insane, the Deaf, Dumb, 
and Blind Institute, and the State - prison. 
The existing constitution forbade the contrac- 
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tion of a public debt exceeding $250,000, — 
while the institutions named were all left iz 
an uncompleted condition for want of fund: 
The second proposed amendment limited th 
liabilities of stockholders in corporations, or 
ganized for the purpose of carrying on mani 
facturing or mechanical business, to the am 
of stock held or owned by them. The thi 
prohibited any county, city, or other munie 
pal corporation, from issuing bonds or becon 
ing indebted in any manner to aid in the eo 
struction or equipment of railroads to al 
amount that shall exceed 10 per centum o 
the taxable property within the corporatio 
The fourth authorized the sale of the intern 
improvement lands in the manner provid 
for the sale of the school lands, the procee¢ 
not to be appropriated to any purpose wha 
ever until the enactment for that purpose shal 
have been approved by a vote of the people. 
The vote on the first, third, and fourth o 
these propositions was canvassed, and thei 
adoption proclaimed before the end of the yea 
but the result on the second had not been a 
nounced, although it was understood to hay 
been adopted. ne 
A general insurance law was enacted, whic 
provides for the appointment of an insurane 
commissioner by the Governor, with the ec 
sent of the Senate, who is charged with seeing” 
that the various provisions of the act are car 
ried out. It contains stringent regulations fo 
ascertaining the condition of all corporation 
engaged in the business of insurance, ar 
holding them to a strict responsibility. a 
An act was also passed establishing a Stat 
Board of Health, consisting of seven physi 
cians appointed by the Governor from differ 
ent sections of the State, who are required to 
make sanitary investigations, and collect an 
disseminate information concerning the cause 
of disease, and the effects of localities, oceu 
pations, etc., on the general health. They ar 
required to “devise some scheme whereb 
medical and vital statistics of sanitary valu 
may be obtained, and act as an advisory Boare 
to the State in all hygienic and medical mat 
ters, especially such as relate to the locatior 
construction, sewerage, and administration « 
prisons, hospitals, asylums, and other pubh 
institations.” They are required to hold reg 
ular meetings at least once in three months 
and to make an annual report.to the Legisle 
ture of “their doings, investigations, and dis= 
coveries, with such suggestions as to legisla= 
tive action as they may deem proper.” yy 
are also charged with all matters pertaining t¢ 
quarantine, and authorized to “ enact and em 
force such measures as may be necessary tO — 
the public health.” a 
The law relating to the sale of intoxicating — 
liquors was amended, so as to incorporate the — 
following provision : 3 
It shall be unlawful for any person to sell, give, 4 


barter, furnish, or dispose of in any manner, ei : 
directly or indireetly, any spirituous, vinous, ere i 


— 


to any minor person, pupil or student in any public 
ool, seminary, academy, or other institution of 
rning, within this State, or to any intemperate 
person or habitual drunkard ; and any person violat- 
‘ing any of the provisions of this section shall be 
ity of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof. 
any court having jurisdiction, shall be punishe 
ne of not less than fifty nor more than one hun- 
dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail, 
less than thirty nor more than ninety days, or 

such fine is paid; and if any person so convict- 
d holds a license for the sale of such liquors, said 
license from and after the date of such conviction 
be null and void in addition to the penalties 
inbefore “ost lasidie and no license granted in ac- 
ance with the provisions of this chapter, or the 
risions of any city or village charter, ordinance, 
-law, shall be construed so as to authorize the 
of any of the liquors aforesaid, to the classes of 
ons named in this section. 


é ted or malt liquors in any quantity whatsoever, 


rovision was also made for a thorough geo- 
cal and natural history survey of the 
te, to be carried on under the supervision 
the regents of the State University, who 
jall cause a report of progress to be made on 
‘before the second Tuesday of December in 

h year. The survey is to include investiga- 
s into the geology, mineralogy, botany, 
‘zoology of the State; and maps, charts, 
imens, and whatever else may illustrate 
subject, are te be duly collected and kept 
r inspection at the university. 

The appropriations made by the Legislature 
were as follows: 


eee eee ee 


ey 


ee ey 
ee ee ee ee 


ee ry 


Oe $511,737 27 


The Supreme Court of the State in October 
dered a decision affirming the legality of 
taxes levied to pay the interest and principal 
of bonds issued by the city of St. Paul to aid 
‘in the construction of the Lake Superior & 
Mississippi Railroad. 
_ The financial condition of the State is re- 
ported as satisfactory. The public debt, which, 
t the beginning of the year was $350,000, 
has been reduced to $250,000, which is entirely 
“Invested in bonds, due to tke school-fund. On 
the 80th of November, 1871, there was a sur- 
| plus in the Treasury of $196,180.87, and the 
receipts during the fiscal year amounted to 
$783,481.28, making the available funds for 
the year $979,661.65. The disbursements, 
during the same period, amounted to $736,361.- 
59, leaving a balance at the close of the year 
of $243,300.06. The estimated receipts for 
1873, including this surplus, are $618,022, 
while the expenditures are estimated at $505,- 
3590. The assessed valuation of property in 
the State is $102,373,826, an increase of $16,- 
000,000 in two years. 
‘ The common-school fund of Minnesota now 
amounts to $2,780,559.35, which has been 
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wholly created in the last twelve years from 
the sale of lands granted by the General 
Government, being one-eighteenth of all 
the public lands of the State. If the re- 
mainder is disposed of to as good advantage 
as that already sold, the school-fund will be 
raised ultimately from this source to $15,000,- 
000. The amount derived from this fund dur- 
ing the past year was $162,264, while $791,- 
918.96 was raised by taxation for the support 
of schools. The total amount received for 
this object was $954,182.96, and the total ex- 
penditures amounted to $990,936.08. There 
are 180,000 children of school-age in the State, 
120,000, or 67 per cent., of whom attended the 
public schools during the year, and 5,000, or 8 
per cent., attended private schools, leaving 80 
per cent. who did not attend school at all. 
The number of teachers employed was 4,712, 
of whom 3,056 were females and 1,656 males. 
The average wages of teachers per month was 
$37.39. During the year 229 new school- 
houses were built, at an aggregate cost of 
$150,155.62. 

There are three normal schools in the State, 
located at Winona, Mankato, and St. Cloud. 
These graduated 71 teachers during the year, 
29 of whom were graduated at Winona, 22 at 
Mankato, and 20 at St. Cloud. The cost of 
supporting these institutions was $24,930.20. 
The State University, which was founded in 
1851, and reorganized in 1867, has a rich en- 
dowment of public lands, amounting in all to 
202,083 acres, the minimum estimated value 
of which is $920,000. Of this only about 36,- 
000 acres have been sold, and the permanent 
fund now amounts to but $119,765.74. The 
university is under the government of a 
Board of Regents, of which the Governor and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction are mem- 
bers ea officio. On the reorganization of the 
institution five departments were established, 
namely, a Department of Elementary Instruc- 
tion; a College of Science, Literature, and 
Art; aCollege of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts; a Department of Medicine, and a De- 
partment of Law. 

Considerable progress has been made toward 
rendering the various departments efficient, 
but the need of greater resources is severely 
felt. The number of students in attendance 
during the year was 245. This institution is 
absolutely free to all. who pass the required 
preliminary examinations. 

The railroad system of Minnesota was be- 
gun in 1862, and at the end of 1872 there were 
1,906 miles of road completed, equipped, and 
in successful operation, 356 miles having been 
built and equipped during the year. The com- 
panies have very generally disregarded the 
legislation of the last two years concerning the 
rate of the tariff on freights, and suits have been 
brought against the Winona & St. Peter Rail- 
road Company for violations of law, which are 
still pending in the Supreme Court. Com- 
missioners appointed by the Secretary of the 
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Interior to examine the completed road and 
telegraph-line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, from its junction with the 
Lake Superior & Mississippi Railroad near 
Thomson, to the Red River of the North, 
made a favorable report in December. 

A convention of the Republican party of 
the State was held at Minneapolis, on the 8th 
of May, for the appointment of delegates to 
the national nominating body, and the nomi- 
nation of a State Auditor, Clerk of the Su- 
preme Court, and presidential electors. O. P. 
Whitcomb was nominated for Auditor, and 
Sherwood Hough for Clerk of the Supreme 
Court, and the following platform was 
adopted : 


The Republicans of Minnesota, in State Conven- 
tion aaaomniad make the following declaration: 

1. The Republican party of the United States had 
its origin in the necessities of the nation, and since 
it came into power has decreed and executed meas- 
ures by which liberty has been preserved and the 
Union saved from dismemberment and overthrow. 
Since the close of the rebellion it has substantially 
accomplished the work of complete reconstruction, 
and freedom and equal rights have been secured to 
all our people by irrevocable guarantees. In this 
great work the Republican party has shown its wis- 
dom and patriotism; and by its unswerving good 
faith toward the nation’s creditors it has fully vin- 
dicated our national honor and integrity. 

2. With such a record, unequalled by that of any 
other political poy known to history, it can proud- 
Wy challenge the confidence of the people, and we 

eclare that the best interests of the country demand 
that the Republican party should continue to admin- 
ister the government. 

3. We renew our expressions of confidence in the 

resent administration of the General Government. 

ince it came into power the taxes upon the people 
have been reduced, and the public revenue faithfully 
collected and honestly applied, so that the burden 
of taxation has been very materially diminished 
both in the amount of principal and rate of inter- 
est. The Ku-klux disorders and violent persecu- 
tions of loyal citizens in the South have been sup- 
pressed in a prompt and efficient manner, meeting 
the approval of every friend of justice. The liberal 
system of pensions and bounties provided for our 
brave soldiers and sailors, and the homes founded 
and maintained for such as were disabled in the ser- 
vice of the country, are referred to with pride and 
satisfaction, The administration of President Grant, 
as illustrated by his philanthropic management of 
Indian affairs, by his efforts to reform the civil ser- 
vice, and purify the same, and by his management 
of our foreign relations, has exhibited rare humanity, 
wisdom, courage, and dignity, which fully entitles 
it tothR continued confidence and support of every 
patriot. : 

4. The Republican party of Minnesota, reposing 
implicit trust in the integrity, faithfulness, and pa- 
triotism of President Grant, would therefore request 
the povageren representing Minnesota in the Nation- 
al Republican Convention to be held next June, in 
Philadelphia, to cast their votes and exert all their 
influence in favor of his renomination for a second 
term, and also for the renomination of Vice-Presi- 
dent Colfax, who has proved himself eminently 
worthy of his high office. 


A convention of Democrats was held at St. 
Paul on the 19th of June, to name delegates to 
the National Convention at Baltimore. Ten 
delegates were appointed, and were “ distinct- 
ly instructed to vote for and use all honorable 
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endeavors to confirm the nominees of the Cin- | 
cinnati Convention for President and Vice- 
President.” The platform of the Cincinnati 
Convention was also indorsed, and declared t« 
express “ the true Democratic idea upon ever 
living political issue of the day.” ro 
On the 2d of September, separate conver 
tions were held by the Democrats and Liber; 
Republicans at St. Paul, for the purpose of 
uniting, if possible, on nominations for pres 
dential electors. Committees of conference 
were appointed, who agreed upon a tick 
afterward accepted in both conventions. A 
bert Scheffer was named as candidate for A 
ditor, and James George for Clerk of the § 
preme Court. No platform was adopted, bu 
the declaration of principles adopted at Cir 
cinnati and reaffirmed at Baltimore was agai 
accepted, and the two conventions then coa 
lesced, to ratify the work of the day. 
The election, which occurred on the 5th o 


November, resulted in the success of the Re 
publican ticket. The whole vote cast fo 
presidential electors was 90,920, of which 55, 
709 were in favor of Grant and Wilson, an 
85,211 for Greeley and Brown, making tl 
majority of the former 20,498. Republica 
members of Congress were also chosen in th 
three districts. The State government is er 
tirely Republican, Governor Austin, chose 
in 1871, holding over another year; and the 
Legislature consists of 80 Republicans and 1 
Democrats in the Senate, and 78 Republican 
and 28 Democrats in the House. 4 
According to the census of 1870, of the tot 
population (305,568), 10 years old and over 
there were engaged in all classes of occupatio 
132,657 persons, of whom 121,796 were male 
and 10,860 females. There were engaged 
agriculture, 75,157, including. 74,663 males 
and 429 females; in professional and persons 
services, 28,330, including 18,920 males a1 
9,410 females; in trade and transportatio 
10,582, including 10,559 males, and 23 1 
males; in manufactures and mechanical ai 
mining industries, 18,588, including 17,6 
males and 933 females. C 
The State contained 2,322,102 acres of im 
proved land, 1,336,299 of woodland, and 2,828 
427 of other unimproved land. The ca: 
value of farms was $97,847,442; of farmin 
implements and machinery, $6,721,120; tot 
amount of wages paid during the year, inclu 
ing value of board, $4,459,201; total (e 
timated) value of all farm-productions, ine 
ing betterments and additions to stock, $33,= 
446,400; orchard-products, $15,818; produce 
of market- gardens, $115,234; forest-prod- 
ucts, $311,528; value of home manufactures, — 
$174,046; of animals slaughtered or sold for 
slaughter, $3,076,650; of all live-stock, $20,- 
118,841. There were 98,011 horses, 2,3 
mules and asses, 121,467 milch-cows, 48,1 
working-oxen, 145,786 other cattle, 132,543 — 
sheep, and 148,476 swine. The chief produc- 
tions were 18,789,188 bushels of spring, and 


6.885 of winter, wheat, 78,088 of rye, 4,7438,- 
417 of Indian-corn, 10,678,261 of oats, 1,032,- 
| 024 of barley, 53,438 of buckwheat, 8,247 
| pounds of tobacco, 401,185 of wool, 46,601 
bushels of peas and beans, 1,943,063 of Irish, 
and 1,594 of sweet, potatoes, 1,750 gallons of 
wine, 9,522,010 pounds of butter, 233,977 of 
cheese, 208,130 gallons of milk sold, 695,053 
tons of hay, 3,045 bushels of grass-seed, 828,- 
269 pounds of hops, 240,110 of flax and 5,528 
els of flax-seed, 1,781,855 pounds of maple- 
, 94,686 gallons of sorghum, and 23,637 
maple, molasses, 280,325 pounds of honey, 
14,571 of wax. . 
fhe total number of manufacturing estab- 
ishments was 2,270, using 246 steam-engines 
7,085 horse-power, and 434 water-wheels 
,054 horse-power, and employing 11,290 
nds, of whom 10,892 were males above six- 
1, 259 females above fifteen, and 139 youth: 
e total amount of capital invested was $11,- 
729; wages paid during the year $4,052,- 
value of materials consumed, $13,842,- 
of products, $23,110,700. 

1¢ whole number of newspapers and peri- 
cals was 95, having an aggregate circula- 
n of 110,778, and issuing annually 9,543,656 
ies. There were six dailies with a circu- 
ion of 14,800; five tri-weekly, circulation 
00; 79 weekly, circulation 79,978; tive 
hly, circulation 11,800. 
ere were 1,412 libraries, having 360,810 
umes. Of these, 825, with 200,020 volumes, 
e private; and 587, with 160,790 volumes, 
e other than private, including 28 circulat- 
‘libraries, with 16,601 volumes. 
he total number of religious organizations 
s 677, having 582 edifices, with 158,266 sit- 
tings, and property valued at $2,401,750. The 
leading denominations were: , 


DENOMINATIONS. Organizations. Sittings. 
te Ee ee Be 94 12,485 . 
Bee he ed awssion a 57 1,400 
Se SA ae er ie 84 14,595 
ngelical Association....... 20 8,875 
ES «cele bis < sib weikia's bSo8 135 5 
Bc Arels Aa eis Sig'nsae visa 225 26,890 
a eres ees 6 16,956 
BRAATIOUG. 2/52 c's tases s'c4 154 42.370 


shown by the following statistics: 


Mem population. ..............sec-scscscleccsees 


439,706 
Number of persons receiving support during the 


mpeee CNding June 1; 1870... 2... cece cece ec cees 684 
BeceaNUAl SUPPOLt. ....c05 00 5 ose e ve cecs oes $66,167 

otal number receiving support, June 1, 1870.... 892 
ee hase wa i's ben's <deasdcacaains obips ie 126 

MSS Eons wiatanrsk vat ote aacpoees nesca sat} 120 
Ee Ugg viviclns canst cesipeGucpeaseesscee 6 
Es ac, api ced doles a cats dale ate patnte's 266 
Number of persons convicted during the year.... 214 
Total number of persons in prison, June 1, 1870.. 129 
MINE Spice o gic oct vie Rae soccaise ns Sade aedas Come 3 

ES dh os don naiaiadamt oe eoes rake ond 65 
NS. og Sel navies vse eeecees ost esuaes 8 
I) oc da tees SeaticennesenertT sae 56 


} MISSISSIPPI. The last session of the Mis- 
| Sissippi Legislature began on the 3d of Janu- 
) ary and continued until the 5th of April. There 
} Was much discussion on the subject of re- 
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trenchment, and some earnest efforts to secure 
the passage of measures which should reduce 
the expenses of the government. A proposi- 
tion, made at the outset, to reduce the com- 
pensation of members to $4 per diem, was de- 
feated. Several: investigations were ordered, 
with a view to ascertaining wherein retrench- 
ment could be effected, and a number of bills, 
which came to be designated as ‘reform meas- 
ures,”’ occupied a large share of attention dur- 
ing the session; These reduced the number 
of officials employed, the number of terms of 
courts held, and cut down salaries very gener- 
ally, but most of them failed to receive the 
approval of the Governor. A -funding act 
was passed, which provided that the Treasurer 
should issue bonds, bearing 8 per cent. inter- 
est, for the redemption of State warrants, a 
large amount of which had been issued from 
time to time without any provision for their 
redemption. There were generally no funds 
wherewith to pay them when presented at 
the Treasury, and they were constantly held 
at a discount. A tax of one-half of one mill 
on the dollar for the year 1872-’73, and of one 
and one-half mill thereafter, was to be levied 
on real and personal: property of the State 
subject to taxation, for the payment of the 
principal and interest of these bonds, The 
first series is made payable on the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1875, and one series at the beginning of 
each year thereafter, until all are paid, $150,- 
000 constituting a series, and a sufficient num- 
ber being issued to fund all outstanding war- 
rants. The same act provided for the collec- 
tion of a tax, for general purposes, of seven- 
tenths of one per cent. on all property subject 
to taxation, and restricted the power of county 
supervisors to levy taxes for all purposes, so 


that the tax of any one year, with the State 


tax added, shall not exceed $25 on $1,000 
of assessed valuation. 

A law providing for the management of the 
penitentiary, which had been repeatedly urged 
by the Governor, was passed near the end of 
the session, after a long discussion. It author- 
ized the Governor to appoint a Board of Three 
Inspectors of the Penitentiary—one from the 
northern, one from the southern, and one from 
the middle section of the State—to hold office, 
one for two, one for four, and the other for six 
years, their successors in each case being ap- 
pointed for six years. It is made their duty 
to investigate, from time to time, the condi- 
tion of the prison and its management, and 
make an annual report to the Governor. Pro- 
vision is also made for a superintendent and 
other officers of the penitentiary. The act 
prohibits cropping the hair of female convicts, 
or punishing them by blows or stripes. . Full 
and explicit provisions are made for the regu- 
lation of the institution, and the inspectors 
are directed to select and purchase, with the 


‘approval of the Governor, ‘‘a suitable site for 


a penitentiary and farm of not less than five 
hundred acres, situated at some convenient 
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point to all sections of the State, having refer- 
ence to the greatest inducements offered by 
donations or otherwise, as to the point of 
locality and convenient to a railroad: Pro- 
vided, The cost of such site and farm shall not 
exceed the sum of ten thousand dollars; and 
the said Board shall, with the assistance and 
advice of a competent architect and engineer, 
prepare plans for the improvement of such 
site; and the buildings to be erected thereon 
shall have capacity to confine, safely keep, 
and properly work at suitable manufacturing 
and industrial occupations, at least four hun- 
dred convicts, and the same shall be so planned 
as to permit of portions being erected, from 
time to time, as demand for capacity occurs: 
Provided, That the buildings necessary to 
confine all the convicts sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary within the walls thereof, shall be com- 
pleted on or before the 1st day of April, 1876.” 

A report on the subject of the new peni- 
tentiary is required to be made at the next 
session of the Legislature, and, pending the 
construction of the new institution, provision 
is made for the support and employment of 
the convicts by temporary contract. 

The act apportioning the State into six con- 
gressional districts was passed by the Repub- 
lican members alone, the Democrats having ab- 
sented themselves to prevent a quorum. Many 
of them entered a protest against the act be- 
coming a law, on the ground that it so divided 
the State as to give a very unfair representa- 
tion of the two parties, and that a majority 
did not vote for it. 

A joint resolution was adopted, submitting 
to a vote of the people an amendment of the 
constitution, authorizing a reduction of the 
number of Chancery Court districts. This 
will be voted on at the State election in No- 
vember, 1873. In his message to the Legisla- 
ture of 1873, the Governor recommended other 
amendments which should bring the biennial 
elections for State and county officers and 
members of Congress together in the same 
year, and make the regular sessions of the 
Legislature biennial. He also recommended 
the submission of an amendment, limiting the 
amount of debt which a county, city, town, or 
other municipal corporation could contract for 
any purpose, to 5 per cent. of the value of tax- 
able property therein. 

There was no election for State officers this 
year; but the political parties held conven- 
tions for the nomination of presidential. elec- 
tors. The Republicans favored the reélection 
of General Grant to the presidency, and placed 
themselves on the regular platform of the 
party, which has failed to reach us. The Demo- 
crats, whose convention was held at Jackson, 
on the 26th of June, declared their position 
and purposes in the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That, to defeat the Administration of Pres- 
ident Grant, and restore the Government to the 
path of freedom, peace, honesty, and economy, we 
are prepared to lay down all prejudices upon the 
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altar of our common country j«and, in obedienee » 
the promptings of duty and patriotism, to clasp. 
hands with the friends of constitutional libe ty 
the North across the bloody chasm made by the w 
and help to the presidency of the United States H 
ace Greeley and B. Gratz Brown. ‘4 
Resolved, That our policy should aim at i 3 
government and not at centralization; that the ¢i 
authority should be supreme over the military is 
the writ of corpus should be zealously upl 
as the safeguard of personal freedom; that the in 
vidual citizen should enjoy the largest liberty 
sistent with public order, and that there shall be 
Federal supervision of the internal policy of the s 
eral States and municipalities, but that each shal 
left free to enforce the rights and promote the w 
being of its inhabitants by such means as the ji 
ment of its people shall prescribe. ri 
Resolved, That it is our solemn conviction thai 
overthrow of the Administration of President G 
is the one vital necessity of the hour. For the 
complishment of so necessary an object there i 
sacrifice, short of personal honor, that we will 
cheerfully make. J 
Resolved, That we declare our deliberate opit 
that it is unwise and inexpedient for the Baltime 
Convention to nominate candidates in oppositior 
the nominees of the Cincinnati Convention. _ 
Resolved, That our delegates to the National ¢ 
vention be and they are hereby instructed to vot 
a unit in favor of the nomination of Greeley 
Brown. But should the Baltimore Convention 
opposition to these our solemn convictions, mi 
other and different nominations, we pledge ourse’ 
to their support. : 


At the election on the 5th of November tl 
were 129,107 votes cast, of which 81,916 w 
for the Grant and Wilson electoral ticket, 
47,191 for the Greeley and Brown tid 
making Grant’s majority 54,725. <A De 
cratic Representative in Congress was chose 
the first district, and Republicans in the ot 
five districts. The present Governor of — 
State is Ridgley O. Powers, who, by virtu 
his office as Lieutenant-Governor, succet 
Alcorn on the latter’s resignation. The 
gislature consists of 25 Republicans and 
Democrats in the Senate, and 61 Republie 
and 55 Democrats in the Lower House, _ 

With regard to the general condition of 
fairs of the State, the Governor says in 
message to the Legislature of 1873: lay 

Since the i, eprom of your honorable t 
prefeund quiet has prevailed everywhere within 

tate. An earnest determination has been mant 
ed by the people to uphold the laws and rep 
crime. Officers have been faithful and zealous 11 
praemance of their duties, and a new era of § 
eeling has sprung up, which promises soon t0 
move every vestige of oppression that pe i 
wake of the terrible revolution, which but_ 
blackened the land with the monuments of ¥ 
Mississippi stands among her sister States of 
South as an example of reconstruction based 4 
reconciliation, by a full and just recognition of 
rights of all her citizens. aving alr 


nm 
be 


eady real 
the benefits of a liberal policy, wherein all are alike 
protected, and the opinions of all are accorded & Ge 
cent respect, it is not probable that any prejudice of 
caste, or blind devotion to exploded orimpracticaple — 
theories of government, will ever again be sulleree 
to imperil individual safety and destroy the pros-— 
perity of the State. ; a. 
Some improvement has been made in th 
financial condition of the State during the year, 


but much remains to be done to put it ona 
satisfactory basis. The present debt of the 
State is $2,707,152.76. Of this, $1,319,618.72 
js included in trust funds. Deducting this and 
$37,534.08 to be paid for interest in January, 
1873, the amount of the debt demanding pay- 
ment will be $1,351,004.96. Of this, $353,000 
constitutes the bonded debt, bearing 8 per 
interest, $406,500 has been deposited by 
irance companies and for bonds, and $471,- 
66 consists of warrants still outstanding. 
The disbursements of the Treasury for the 
year amounted to $1,596,828.64, which shows 
areduction of $132,217.70 from the expenses 
of the previous year. In the expenses of the 
Legislature and public printing alone there was 
reduction of $112,553,35. There was an in- 
ise of expense in the Judiciary Department, 
cost of the courts being $484,793.48. 
ong what may be classed as extraordinary 
xxpenditures, were $96,527.15 for additions to 
Lunatic Asylum, 37,720 for making and pub- 
lishing the Revised Code, $105,804.28 paid on 
the principal and interest of the public debt, 
nd $81,968.20 of railroad subsidy—or $371,- 
938.73 in all. There remains for the ordinary 
expenses of the government $1,224,889.91, or 
133,982.65 less than was expended for the 
same purposes during the preceding year. All 
hese disbursements are calculated on the basis 
of the State warrants, the average value of 
which was not more than eighty cents to the 
ollar. If we allow for the discount on the 
value of the warrants, the ordinary expenses 
‘amounted to about $979,911 in currency. The 
tal receipts of the Treasury for the year 
amounted to $1,249,276.28, or $88,874.21 less 
than those of the previous year. This falling 
Mf is attributed to the dilatory action of the 
collectors, as the tax levy had been increased 
from five-tenths of one per cent. in 1871 to 
seven-tenths of one per cent. in 1872. 
veral railroads are still owing the State 
money loaned to them in 1857 and 1858, 
inally amounting in the aggregate to $800,- 
Up to the breaking out of the civil 
the interest had been regularly paid, and, 
mder an act of the Legislature passed in 1863, 
companies, with the exception of the New 
Urleans, Jackson & Great Northern Railroad 
Company, paid their indebtedness, and with- 
lrew their collateral securities; but the Con- 
tional Conventions of 1865 and 1868 refused 
) recognize the validity of this settlement, and 
the courts have since held that the State is en- 
titled to recover the amount of the debts, with 
interest. The Legislature, at the last session, 
authorized the Governor to settle with the 
railroad companies on easy terms, accepting 
tate warrants in payment of their indebted- 
jness. Under this provision, the New Orleans, 
}Jackson & Great Northern Railroad Company 
yplaced in the hands of the Governor an accept- 
ed draft on New York for the full amount due 
jrom them, to be held until the necessary 
{mount of warrants should be turned over to 
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the Treasury. Before the end of the year, 
warrants to the amount of $151,897.99 had 
been paid. The other railroads which are in- 
debted to the State—namely, the Mobile & 
Ohio, the Mississippi Central, and the Missis- 
sippi & Tennessee—have failed to make any 
payment under the act of April last. The 
time for making settlements under this act ex- 
pired with the end of the year. Under an act 
granting aid to-encourage internal improve- 
ments, $81,968.20 in State warrants was issued 
to the Ripley Railroad. After many of these 
had passed into the hands of traders and 
workmen, the State Treasurer, under advice 
of the Attorney-General, refused to accept 
them in payment of dues to the State, and 
they were in danger of becoming worthless, 
when an arrangement was made with the New 
Orleans, Jackson & Great Northern Railroad 
Company to buy them up, and pay them over 
to the Governor on account of their indebted- 
ness to the State. The act granting subsidies 
to railroads expired by limitation on the Ist of 
September, and the Governor recommended 
to the Legislature of 1873 that it-be not re- 
newed, in view of “the present financial con- 
dition of the State, and the large demands 
which it is necessary to make upon the Treasu- 
ry for other purposes. 

Considerable activity has been shown during 
the year in developing a railroad system for 
the State. A large number of projected roads 
have been surveyed, and a good deal of prog- 
ress has been made in the construction of some 
of them. Eighty miles of the Memphis & 
Selma road have been graded, and on 60 miles 
of it bridges have been built and cross-ties de- 
livered. On 80 miles of the Mobile & North- 
western the grading has been completed, 
bridges built, and ties distributed. Twenty 
miles of the Vicksburg & Ship Island, 8 miles 
of the Vicksburg & Memphis, and 13 miles of 
the Natchez, Jackson & Columbus roads, have 
been brought to the same stage of progress. 
Twenty miles of the Vicksburg & Nashville 
and the whole of the Prentice & Bogue Phalia 
are ready for the rails, while the Ripley Rail- 
road has been entirely completed and equipped. 

The subject of improving the harbors along 
the Gulf coast is attracting attention, andis of 
considerable importance, on account of the vast 
quantities of timber along the streams which 
empty into the Gulf. If harbor facilities were 
afforded, a large export trade in lumber might 
be built up. As it is, fifteen sawmills have 
been established on the Pascagoula River since 


-1865, and during the past year 35,236,500 feet 


of timber have been shipped from that district 
alone. The improvements asked for are the 
widening and deepening of the channel of the 
Pascagoula near its mouth, the construction 
of a light-house at the east end of Horn 
Island, and a custom-house at Bay St. Louis. 
The public-school system of Mississippi 1s 
represented as improving in value and effi- 
ciency, but statistics for the year have not yet 
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been published. The State University at Ox- 
ford, which celebrates its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary in June, 1873, is in a tolerably flourishing 
condition, and has 280 students. The trustees 
provided in June for the organization of an 
Agricultural Department by establishing the 
proper professorships, and choosing a superin- 
tendent of the farm. The Alcorn University 
was opened on the 7th of February, and be- 
fore the end of the year had-117. students. 
The Oakland College. property, situated about 
five miles east of Rodney, on the Mississippi 
River, was purchased for its use at a cost of 
$40,000. It consists of 240 acres of good 
land, with fine brick buildings, capable of ac- 
commodating 500 students. An Agricultural 
Department has been established there also, 
and it is proposed to give special prominence 
to industrial training. 

The Governor has purchased with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of lJand-scrip, granted by 
Congress for the benefit of agricultural col- 
leges, $190,000 of State bonds, and deposited 
them in the Treasury for the benefit of the 
Agricultural Departments of the Oxford and 
the Alcorn Universities. 

Under the act of the last Legislature for the 
“regulation, control, and support of the peni- 
tentiary,” a full corps of prison officials was 
promptly appointed, and entered upon their 
duties on the 8d of May. . Under the new 
management not only has the State been re- 
lieved of an annual expense of about $30,000, 
but, up to the 30th of November, $1,350.62 had 
been paid into the public Treasury. The num- 
ber of convicts in the penitentiary, from May 
3d to November 30th, was 331, of whom 19 
were discharged, 35 were pardoned, 28 es- 
caped, and 38 died, leaving 211 at the latter 
date. Since then 48 have been admitted. On 
account of the limited capacity of the prison, 
it has been found necessary to employ the con- 
victs outside of its walls, on contract and 
otherwise, but measures have been set on foot 
for the construction of new buildings, with 
workshops, etc., in which the inmates may be 
employed directly for the State.- For this 
purpose 500 acres of land have been purchased 
four and a half miles north of Jackson, on the 
New Orleans, Jackson & Great Northern Rail- 
road, and plans and specifications for the new 
buildings were ready for submission to the 
Legislature of 1873. . 

The Insane Asylum has been enlarged by 
the construction of two wings, and will now 
accommodate 300 patients. There are State 
Hospitals at Vicksburg and Natchez, into 
which the sick and insane are received indis- 
discriminately. The Legislature made no ap- 
propriations for these institutions at its last 
session, but they have. nevertheless continued 
their work. At the Vicksburg Hospital 1,234 
patients were treated during the year, and a 
debt amounting to $19,924.77 had been in- 
curred, At Natchez 204 patients were re- 
ceived, and $7,911.03 of debt incurred. 
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value of farms was $81,716,576, of farmir 


betterments and additions to stock, $78, 


tons of hay, 67,509 gallons of sorghum, a 


The enrolled militia of the State numbers 
80,000, but from this enrolment only fe 
regiments have been organized and equip 

The fourth Annual Fair of the Planter’s, Mat 
ufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Association of th 
State of Mississippi was held in November, a 
continued six days. The expenses of the e 
hibition, including premiums paid to exhibitor 
amounted to $6,597.15, and there was a ve 
creditable display of the products of the Sta 
_ According to the census of 1870, of the t 
tal population (581,206), ten years old a 
over, there were engaged in all classes of ¢ 
cupations, 318,850 persons, of whom 232,3 
were males and 86,501 females. There we 
engaged in agriculture, 259,199, including 19: 
725 males and 65,474 females; in profession 
and personal services 40,522, including 20,4 
males and 20,092 females; in trade and 
portation, 9,148, including 9,076 males and 
females; in manufactures and mechanical a 
mining industries, 9,981, including 9,118 : 
and 863 females. a 
_ The State contained 4,209,146 acres of ii 
proved land, 7,959,384 of woodland, and 95: 
583 of other unimproved land. The ea 
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implements and machinery, $4,456,633; to 
amount of wages paid during the year, inelu 
ing value of board, $10,326,794; total (e 
mated) value of all farm-productions, includi 


953; orchard-products, $71,018; . produce 
market-gardens, $61,735 ;, forest-products, 4 
975 ; value of home manufactures, $505,298; 
animals: slaughtered or sold for slaught 
$4,090,818; . of all live-stock, $29,940,2: 
There were 90,221 horses, 85,886 mules ¢ 
asses, 173,899 milch-cows, 58,146 workil 
oxen, 269,030 other cattle, 232,732 sheep, @ 
814,381 swine... The chief productions we 
66,638 bushels of spring, and 207,841 of wint 
wheat, 14,852 of rye, 15,637,316 of Indian-co 
414,586 of oats, 8,973 of barley, 1,619 of bu 
wheat, 874,627 pounds of rice, 61,012 of 
bacco, 288,285 of wool, 564,938 bales of cott 
176,417 bushels of peas and beans, 214,189 « 
Trish, and 1,748,482 of sweet, potatoes, 3, 
gallons of. wine, 2,613,521 pounds of but 
8,099 of cheese, 17,052 gallons of milk sold,8,3 
152,164 of cane, molasses, 199,581 pounds 
honey, and 9,390 of wax. a. 
The total number of manufacturing esta 
lishments was 1,731, using 384 steam-engim 
of 10,019 horse-power, and 225 water-wheeis 
of 2,453 horse-power, and employing 5,921 
hands, of whom 5,500 were males above six- 
teen, 191 females above fifteen, and 250 youth. 
The total amount of capital invested was 
$4,501,714; wages paid during the year, 
$1,547,428; value of materials consumed, 
$4,364,206; and of products, $8,154,758. 
The whole number of newspapers and perl ~ 
odicals was 111, having an aggregate cir 
tion of 71,868, and issuing annually 4,703 
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spies. There were 8 daily, with a circula- 
f 2,300; 6 tri-weekly, circulation 3,650; 
i-weekly, circulation 2,400; 92 weekly, 
ulation 60,018; 2 semi-monthly, circula- 
tion 700; 5 monthly, circulation 2,800. 
_ There were 2,788 libraries, having 488,482 
volumes. Of these, 2,251, with 400,106 vol- 
‘umes, were private, and 537, with 88,376 vol- 
es, were other than private, including seven 
ating libraries, with 2,480 volumes. 
s total number of religious organizations 
1,829, having 1,800 edifices, with 485,398 
sittings, and property valued at $2,360,800. 
‘The leading denominations were: 


___—_. DENOMINATIONS. Organizations. | Sittings. 
MET RNa Scie c.alcig ss weiass oe 625 174,970 
i 1 BERS Pea 30 4,825 
Seance Sarees ews 2 300 
LS Eee are 33 8,650 
CN cao ccp e's cdaaries 10 2,450 
BR aogier ep apn’. vie "8% 208,203 
A Ee AE AS eR 262 71,100 
BU Oee wetew he 8 27 8,250 


_ The condition of pauperism and crime is 
shown by the following statistics : 


tal population........ Say Ed ey We gaat lon Wad alin ns 827,922 
er of persons receiving support during the 
Brending JUNC 1, 1870..........cceewsccccees - 92 

SEE MIMATIAl BUPPOTt... 2.2.5. .ce cee e ness eeccese $96,707 
al number receiving support, June 1, 1870.... Lon 
EE aa cv aaanb dans wy sis es oeaeunsxdea'e's see Wi 

_ ne Angee a ea EOC oe 413 

Bema a hed sasiee caves ventas nes taleaesae 380 


| eer cee Pree cope 16 

‘of persons convicted during the year.... 471 
‘number of persons in prison June 1, 1870.. 449 
REGS 5 iG s Shines) sig eecasxnene sna sa 421 
NEARS APTS URE SI ERED care ie ae 128 

UE Hate ad sc Nuns eedusccteuvncevessg ies 293 

GETS eis opiatialid o's biv'aicls ben Ghilesswadatie nies 28 


MISSOURI. The public debt of Missouri, 
x due in 1873 and subsequent years to 
1892, amounts to $17,846,000. Concerning the 
bonds falling due in 1872, the Legislature on 
the 8th of February passed the following reso- 
over the veto of Governor Brown: 


hereas, Four hundred and twenty-two bonds of 
tate of Missouri, of one thousand dollars each, 
d during the year 1852, become redeemable the 
ent year, and whereas the following words occur 
ch of such bonds, to wit: ‘‘ Said State promises 


Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad,” under which 
bonds were issued, which is printed on the back 
of each of said bonds, does not specify that the words 

*gold and silver coin’ shall be inserted in said 
ds; and whereas section seven of said act sets 
the following language: ‘*‘ And is redeemable 
e pleasure of the Legislature at any time after 
the tame of twenty years from the date there- 
of:’’ therefore, be it 
Resolved, by the Senate, the House of Representatives 
concurring therein, That the fund commissioners are 
hereby directed to instruct the financial agent of the 
ate, the National Bank of Commerce, of New 
ork City, to redeem the bonds, as they become re- 
Spectively redeemable in the year 1872, in legal- 
} tender notes. 


Soon after, a holder of one of these bonds 
} brought suit in the Supreme Court for a man- 
damus compelling the fund commissioners to 
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make payment in specie, which was refused 
on the 22d of April. The court was of opinion 
that the bonds were payable in gold and silver 
coin prior to the passage of the resolution 
given above, but, said Judge Bliss in rendering 
the decision, ‘“‘ The law-making power of the 
State has interfered and given positive direc- 
tions in the matter, and the commissioners, as 
servants and agents of the State, are impera- 
tively bound by their directions. It is not 
enough to say that the State cannot impair 
the obligation of contracts, for there is no way 
of enforcing such as those under consideration. 
It is purely a matter of public faith: no suit 
can be instituted against the State, and no ex- 
ecutive officer can redeem its obligations 
further than furnished with money expressly 
appropriated for that purpose. 

‘““Tt is said that the appropriation was once 
made. True, but the same power may with- 
draw it in whole or in part, or may prescribe 
conditions upon which it shall be used. The 
whole matter is under the control of the Legis- 
lature, and it would be simple usurpation for 
the fund commissioners to act other than as 
directed by that body. We consider the joint 
resolution as a modification of the previous 
appropriation. 

“These are axioms of political law, and can- 

“not be made plainer than by a simple state- 
ment; and, that body that peculiarly repre- 
sents the State having determined to pay in 
Federal paper the bonds due in 1872, we can- 
not interfere to require its servants to pay in 
any other manner, ‘although of the opinion 
that it has thereby failed to meet the State’s 
obligations. The wrong, if any there be, must 
be remedied by the Legislature itself.” 

Judge Wagner gave a separate opinion, in 
which he said: ‘‘No money can be paid out 
of the State Treasury-without a specific ap- 
propriation for that purpose, and the same 
power that makes the. appropriation has the 
soie and exclusive right to determine how and 
in what manner it shall be paid. . It was com- 
petent for the Legislature to repeal the law 
appropriating the money to make the payment, 
or to modify it in such way as they thought 
proper. And their action in this respect is 
not liable to superintendence or control by 
the judical department of.-the government. 
The joint resolution prescribed the kind of» 
money in which the obligations shall be paid, 
and the fund commissioners, who. are: mere 
ministerial officers, must obey the law and can- 
not discharge the liability in any other funds. 
The State may, say in- what manner its debts 
shall be paid or that they shall not be paid, and 
it may amount to a breach of faith, but there 
is no power to coerce it.” — 

The effect of the action of the Legislature 
was a.serious depreciation in the value of the 
State bonds, and Governor Brown, in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature of 1873, undertakes to 
show that the loss from this cause is far 
greater than the gain from making payments 
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in currency. The remote and consequential 
damage he thinks cannot be estimated, and 
says: ‘Had the State not felt itself prepared 
to assume the initiation of specie payment on 
promises unequivocal in their language, it 
would certainly have been wiser to have offered 
sufficient inducement to fund early-maturing 
bonds, rather than repudiate their face.” 

The receipts of the Treasury for the year, 
including a surplus of $742,626 from the pre- 
ceding twelve months, amounted to $3,638,- 
749.55. The disbursements were, $3,044,219.- 
98, leaving a surplus at the end of the year of 
$594,529.57. 

According to the assessment returns from 
the several counties for the year, there are in 
the State of Missouri 36,092,023 acres of land, 
valued at $427,533,142; 553,378 horses, val- 
ued at $24,718,878; 119,077 mules and asses, 
valued at $6,535,447; 1,248,632 neat-cattle, 
valued at $15,998,589 ; 1,097,294 sheep, valued 
at $1,291,815; 2,964,520 hogs, valued at $5,- 
915,168; money, bonds, and notes, valued at 
$14,565,368, and other personal property to 
the amount of $67,039,415; total personal 
property, $140,622,360; entire taxable wealth, 
$568,155,502. These are the figures of the as- 
sessors; but the Governor in his message to. 
the Legislature of 1873 declared, that the re- 
turn was very ‘‘ unequal as well as inaccurate,’’» 
and that there was within the limits of the 
State ‘more than $1,000,000,000 of property 
that should rightly share in the support of the 
government.” ‘The deficit,” he added, “rep- 
resents evasion, neglects of duty, transfers 
elsewhere of securities.owned here, and a gen- 
eral inadequacy of the revenue law to the pur- 
pose it is intended to effect.” The principal 
railroads making reports put the aggregate of 
their taxable property as follows: 


Hannibal & St. Joseph! ..... 6... .c cee e ee eces $5,627,061 42 
MIRSORIE PACUICL. .vicuaiies aepoine Ske Des opiate 2,819,498 65 
PEM Go MEACIICS os a's'c'abieisisGisose css crelncacre 2,819,498 00 
Worthy MissOMrin ae eS es Si ad rdeets 2,948,551 25 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain.................- 071,435 00 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas,.............-020 642 05 


St. Louis & Santa Fé......... 20. ccceceeee ses 191.595 81 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs.... 1,269,094 17 
Missouri, lowa & Nebraska (41 miles, road- 


Ped NOE INCHAEA). as. soak ce aee egos deldents ,650 00 
Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf........... 87,140 00 
Mississippi Valley & Western .............. 29,500 00 
Quincy, Missouri & Pacific..............-.6. 456,540 00 

DOHA is vies dal gels chigoean a cap eaees $20,514,654 35 


The session of the Missouri Legislature 
which began in January continued until the 
19th of April. The resolution mentionéd above, 
providing for the payment of State bonds in 
currency, excited considerable discussion, but 
was passed by a strong vote of both branches, 
74 to 45 in the House, and 21 to 11 in the Sen- 
ate, after the veto of the Governor. In his 
_veto-message the Governor used the following 
language, after expressing his reasons for re- 
garding the proposed action as invalid, on the 
ground that it impaired the obligation of a 
contract : 


But while these considerations sufficiently answer 
any objections to the validity and sufficiency of the 
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obligation to pay in coin, the sovereignty of the 
State places the whole question on a different and | 
higher ground. The credit of the State must repose | 
upon an abundant good faith. Its contracts are: 
subject to the technicalities of the law, or the ruli 
of courts; it is an axiom of political science, ¢ 
the strictest public faith is the wisest publie poli 
No State can afford to answer her creditors } 
quibbles, or to challenge them in the-name of. 
bunals before whom she herself can never be st 
moned. And in Missouri especially every 
sideration of public policy demands that we cher 
the public faith above the least suspicion of 
honor. We are now, and must for long 
come continue to be, a borrowing people, d 
largely pe te the money-markets of the world 
the development of our resources, A heavy | 
indebtedness is in the market, in many cases x 
tiated only by a large discount. Counties, mur 
palities, and all the forms of corporate and pri 
enterprise, will find the surest guarantee of tk 
credit when the credit of their State is above 
picion. Atsuch atime, if only for such consi 
tions, Missouri cannot afford to allow the sligh 
question of her good faith. a 
The policy of the resolution is disastrous to 
finances of the State. It involves the continued 
preciation of the very means in the Treasury p 
vided by law for this payment. The statutes re 
lating the sinking fund require that its accumulat 
surplus shall be invested in bonds, which are te 
sold in the market, when means are needed to} 
the maturing debt. This is illustrated by the: 
that the provision for the debt, falling due this y 
consists in a large part of bonds thus puny has 
which must be sold at their market value. ‘Th 
what this repudiation of the contract would save 
us in the redemption would be lost in the sale of 
bonds provided for the payment. The resoluti 
also necessitates a heavy increase in the buré 
upon our people in the terms of the new loan, whi 
we should be obliged to negotiate with depre 
credit within the next five years. It also inyol 
the continued handling of our securities in the in 
est of rings, for they cannot be rescued from spe 
lative control until by their appreciation in value t 
pass into the hands of permanent investors. Nor 
control the securities of the gold-paying States. — 


A new revenue bill was passed, which ma 
very few changes in thelaw. It exempted fr 
taxation $300 of personal, household fa 
ture, or other property, and provides “ that 
property personal, by the laws of this St 
situate in any county other than the on 
which the owner resides, shall be assessed 
the county where such owner resides.” 1 
State Board of Equalization; composed of - 
State Senate as before, is retained. The Cou 
Board of Equalization is also retained, a 
county assessors, instead of township asse 
ors, are provided for. Ne 

A proposition to aid in the construction ¢ 
railroads by loaning to them the bonds of th 
State to the amount of $18,000,000, after oc 
pying considerable time and attention, ¥ 
defeated, and the following resolution W 


adopted by the Senate: Sa 
Resolved, That, in the judgment of the Senate, itis 
alike unconstitutional and inexpedient for the Legis~ 
lature of Missouri to increase the present State debt, 
and thereby impose additional burdens of taxation 
upon the people, by either directly or indirectly § 
ing or loaning the credit of the State or its bond 
money to any railroad company or other private ¢ 
poration or association, a 


Se oe | 


ees 
Call 


ill, proposing to make dealers in intoxi- 
liquors liable for the damage done by 


pass, after occupying a good deal of time. 
arious changes in the school laws were pro- 
sed and debated, but were not consum- 
ed. <A bill, providing that treason against 
the State and murder in the first degree should 
be the only crimes prosecuted by indictment, 
and that grand-juries should not be summoned 
‘unless by order of a judge, was among the 
asures discussed but not passed. A Dill, 
ividing the State into congressional districts 
in accordance with the new apportionment 
law, was not passed before the adjournment, 
which fact induced the Governor to call an 
extra session, to begin on the 19th of June. 
The redistricting of the State was necessary, 
in order to provide for the election of the 
presidential electors which the State was en- 
itled to choose. The new apportionment of 
_ Congress increased the number of these elec- 
tors by four. The Legislature was in session 
only afew days in June, and the passage of 

the bill redistricting the State was the only 
important action taken. 
Two amendments of the constitution were 
‘submitted by the Legislature to a vote of the 
people at the election in November, both of 
which were ratified at that time. One of 
these provides for the investment of the school 
fund, and the other increases the number of 
| the judges of the Supreme Court by two. The 
question of a complete revision of the consti- 
| tution is beginning to be agitated. 
' The last Legislature provided for the con- 
truction of a new Insane Asylum, and appro- 
ated $200,000 for the purchase of a site 
‘and the erection of the necessary buildings. 
Under this act five commissioners were ap- 
“pointed by the Governor, to select a location 
‘and obtain plans and specifications for the 
ildings. The site chosen is near the city of 
Joseph, and provision has been made for 
immediate establishment there of the pro- 
posed institution. 
__There were at the end of the year 821 con- 
victs in the State-prison. The expenses of 
this institution for the year amounted to 
$109,696.42. When, against this, credit has 
been made for various supplies on hand, and 
| the amount paid for the support of United 
States prisoners, the actual cost is reduced to 
ae $90,000. The labor which was done by 
| the prisoners, under contract, brought in $37,- 
654.01, and the work done for the State, in 
extending and improving the buildings and 
“grounds of the prison, is estimated at outside 
‘Prices as worth $111,723.85. About 300 pris- 
oners have worked under contracts, at forty 
ents a day, and new contracts have been en- 
tered into, for the employment of 500 more, 
at 45 and 50 cents a day. 

__ The State University is in a flourishing con- 
dition, being entirely free from debt, and hav- 
ing nearly 400 students. The policy of admit- 
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intoxicated persons, was introduced, but failed . 
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ting women to all departments of the univer- 
sity has been adopted. A medical department 
has just been established. The Normal 
Schools and Sch@®ol of Mines are also reported 
as in a very favorable condition. The number 
of children in the State between the ages of 
five and twenty-one is 702,901, an increase of 
68,458 over the number in 1871. The other 
important school statistics are as follows: 


Children attending public schools, 1872... 362,179 
Children attending public schools, 1871... 330,070 


PMOPOARO SD Gi Wanaaievias sic kaso de oie ewe 82,109 
Teachers in public schools, 1872............ 9,265 
Teachers in public schools, 1871............ 8,816 

ERCPGRBO es seu ieadtew Sass) seals IOC es ~ 449 
Number of public schools, 1872............. 7.585 
Number of public schools, 1871............. 6,942 

ATCVONSG ss cok s cee vertevesst upethese oss 643 
Number of private schools reported....... 439 
Number attending private schools......... 13,124 


Two serious disturbances of the public 
peace occurred in the State during the year: 
one in Lafayette County, in February; the 
other in Cass County, in April. In the for- 
mer case, a man named Douthitt, accused of 
stealing some mules, was killed by a party of 
about forty men in open daylight, and without 
any disguise. The Governor interfered in 
this case only to secure the action of the 
officers of the law according to the usual pro- 
cesses. Several persons have been indicted 
for participating in this affair, and will be 
brought to trial during the coming year 
(1873). 

The outrages committed in Cass County, 
and known as the Gunn City tragedy, origi- 
nated in a feeling of great exasperation among 
the people against officials who were charged 
with corruptly issuing bonds and contracting 
obligations to certain railroads to an amount 
inflicting heavy burdens upon tax-payers. It — 
culminated in the stoppage of a train, in which 
certain of the parties were travelling, in the 
firing upon it by an armed and masked body 
of men, in the killing of a Mr. Dutro, Circuit- 
Attorney Hines, and Judge Stevenson, the two 
latter of whom were charged with complicity 
in the bond transaction. For some days great 
excitement prevailed over the neighboring 
townships, and extended into adjoining coun- 
ties. Popular feeling had been very much 
aroused against those who were thus mur- 
dered, and, in consequence, was largely enlist- 
ed in the suppression of all evidence against 
those who executed this summary vengeance. 
Governor Brown at once ordered Captain 
Phelan’s company, of Kansas City, to the 
vicinage, dispatched the Adjutant-General to 
the scene of the crime, to report upon the 
facts, and organized a commission, composed 
of Colonel Phillips and Colonel Cockerell, who 
were authorized to visit the county for the 
purpose of uniting those who were willing to 
act together in sustaining the execution of 
the laws. No further disturbance occurred, 
protection was offered, to enable those who 
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had fled to return, and civil order was reéstab- 
lished. Rewards were at once offered, to the 
full extent authorized by lay, for the appre- 
hension of every one impH@€ated, and steps 
were taken to discover the persons and elicit 
the evidences necessary for prosecution. In- 
dictments have been found against 54 persons, 
charged with being engaged in the Gunn City 
murders, all of whom were bailed in the sum 
of $100,000, and their trials set for the Febru- 
ary term of the Cass County Circuit Court, in 
1873. 

The political campaign of the year in Mis- 
souri was one of unusual interest. The move- 
ment in national politics known as the “‘ Lib- 
eral Republican”? movement had its inception 
in a convention at Jefferson City, held on the 
24th of January. It was one of the largest 
conventions ever held in the State. Besides 
the delegates representing the various coun- 
ties, there were many persons present from 
other parts of the country. The convention 
was called to order by Colonel Grosvenor, 
chairman of the State Central Committee, 
and speeches were made by Governor Brown, 
James M. Scovil, of New Jersey, and others, 
while Senator Carl Schurz and others sent 
letters expressing their sympathy with its 
objects. Those objects are set forth with suf- 
ficient clearness in the following resolutions: » 


Resolved, That we, the Liberal Republicans of Mis- 
souri, faithful now, as we were in the dark days of 
civil war, to the vital principles of true republican- 
ism, by no act or word will endanger rightful sover- 
eignty of the Union, emancipation, equality of civil 
rights, or enfranchisement. To these established 
facts, now embedded _ in the Constitution, we claim 
the loyalty of all good citizens. : 

Resolved, That a true and lasting peace can come 
only from such proposed reconciliation as enfran- 
chisement has wrought in this State, nor can those 
governments be pure or just in which the tax-payers 
have no active part. We therefore demand, with 
equal suffrage for all, complete amnesty for all, that 
the intelligent and experienced of every State may 
PR welcomed to active service for the common wel- 
fare. 

Seesolved, That no form of taxation is just or wise 
which puts needless burdens upon the people. We 
demand a genuine reform of the tariff, so that those 
duties shall be removed which, in addition to the 
revenue yielded to the Treasury, involve increase in 
the price of domestic products, and a consequent tax 
for the benefit of favored interests. 

Kesolved, That the shameless abuse of government 
patronage for control of conventions and elections, 
whether in the interests of an individual, a faction, 
ora party, with the consequent corruption and de- 
moralization of political life, demands a thorough 
and pees reform of public service. Those who 
would suppress investigation forget that they owe a 
higher duty to the country than to any party. We 
honor those Senators whose courageous course has 
eompelled the disclosure of grave misdeeds, and they 
deserve the thanks and the hearty support of all good 
citizens. 

Fesolved, That local self-government, with impar- 
tial suffrage, will guard the rights of all citizens more 
securely than any centralized authority. It is time 
to stop the growing encroachment of executive pow- 
er, the use of coercion or bribery to ratify a treaty, 
the packing of a Supreme Court to relieve rich cor- 
porations, the seating of members of Congress not 
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elected by the people, the resort to unconsti 
laws to cure Ku-klux disorders, irreligion, or inte 
perance, and the surrender of individual freeda 
those who ask that the pleasure, practice, or cree fi 
of some shall be the law of all. e demand forthe 
individual the largest liberty consistent with publ 
order, for the State, self-government, and for the ng 
tion, return to the methods of peace, and the const 
tutional limitations of power. 1 
Resolved, That true Republicanism makes it not th 
less our duty to expose corruption, denounce usu 
pation of power, and work for reforms necessary 
the public welfare. The times demand an uprisi 
of honest citizens to er: from oer the men w. 
prostitute the name of an honored party to selfish i 
terests. We therefore invite all Republicans, who d 
sire the reforms herein set forth, to meet in nation 
mass convention at the city of Cincinnati, on the fi 
Wednesday of May next, at 12 u., there to take su 
action as our convictions of duty and the public e: 
gency may require. 


Delegates of the regular Republican part 
met at Jefferson City, on the 22d of February 
to appoint representatives to the Nationa 
Convention, to be held in Philadelphia, i 
June, and set forth the principles in accord 
ance with which they professed to act. The: 
principles were embodied in the following dec 
larations : F 


We, the representatives of the Republican pe y0 
the State of Missouri, in convention assembled, de 
clare as follows : a 

1. We congratulate the people of Missouri, and o 
the United States, that the principles of the Repv bk 
can party, as enunciated by the National Conventis 
of 1868, and which have determined the internal ant 
foreign policy of the United States Government, hay 
realized the blessings of peace and prosperity 
home, and vindicated the honor, stability, and pows 
of the American republic among the nations of ti 
peat ey and we reaffirm our adherence to those prix 
ciples. , i 

2. That we heartily indorse the present nation 
Administration in its conduct of national affairs, an 
point, with patriotic pride, to its great and lastiz 
achievements. It has figs to the country peace am 
prosperity ; it has fulfilled its pledge that the will 
the people should be the paramount law of its a 
tion; it has established the credit of the count 
upon a firm financial basis. By a steady adheren 
to its obligations, and to its plighted faith, it has er 
hanced the value of public securities, and appreciate 
the national currency to the verge of a gold standar 
It has reduced the public debt beyond all preceden 
and, at the same time, relieved the industry of 1 
country from vast burdens of taxation which wel 
necessarily imposed upon the people for the pr ese 
vation of the republic. It has rebuked eorruptit 
and dishonesty wherever found to exist, and, wil 
firm, unsparing justice, it has meted out punishmel 
wherever the law has declared punishment to be du 
It has corrected abuses and chronic evils inherite 
from the past. It has inaugurated and made zealous 
endeavors to secure practical and efficient civil-ser- 
vice reform. It has adopted a successful and humat 
Indian policy. It has executed, with a firm ban 
the will of the people as expressed in the Constitu 
tion and the laws of Congress; and, finally, nego- 
tiated a treaty with Great Britain in the settlement 
of intricate and threatening complications, which 1 
not less glorious as a vindication of the honor of t 
American flag, than it is distinguished in establish= — 
ing a great and Christian principle of international — 

aw. : er 

8. That, inasmuch as the disorganizing element 
of other States are now looking to Missouri for a con = 
firmation of their hopes of a division in our ranks, | 


we take occasion to proclaim to the Republicans ©! - | 


a 


the nation that the party, in this State, is now united, 
figorous, and enthusiastic. There is no cause for 
ism, and there is no schism in it; that it will poll 
e full Republican vote of the State for the nominees 
ot the National Republican Convention ; that the so- 
ed Liberal Republican faction, if considered apart 
n the Democratic party (as it should not be), is 
emptible in numbers, too feeble to organize, and 
cunning to expose its weakness by a separate 
nization—a mere clique of. disaffected persons 
- ng to perpetuate a division which is now utterly 
oundless, without the indorsement of a respectable 
ninority of Republicans, and powerless to embarrass 


Wc declare our unswerving ¢onfidence in the 
grity, patriotism, and zealous devotion to public 
nterests of the present Chief Magistrate of the nation. 
fe pledge ourselves and the Republican party to 
abide by, support, and carry to victory, the platform 
‘candidates presented to the people by the Na- 
al Convention to be assembled at Philadelphia, 
he 5th of June next. : 
That in our opinion the true policy of the Gov- 
mment toward those lately in rebellion against its 
thority is general and universal amnesty, and, to 
lis end, we indorse the recommendations of the 
ent of the United States, in his last annual 
ge to Congress. ; 


_ A Democratic Convention was held at Jeffer- 
son City, on the 12th of June, to appoint dele- 
gates to the national convention of the party at 
Baltimore, in July. At this the following res- 


olutions were unanimously adopted : 


_ The Democratic party of Missouri cannot be un- 
mindful of the fact that, prior to the last general elec- 
fion in this State, while tyranny, oppression, and 
_ plunder, prevailed, the large majority of citizens 
ere powerless to rid themselves of these terrible 
_ evils, or accomplish any political result; that large 
_ numbers of them were disfranchised, and by the 
| wicked machinery of the registration laws, and their 
_ more wicked execution, and by unscrupulous and sys- 
_ tematic frauds, the people were doomed to hopeless 
subjection to the corrupt rule of an unprincipled mi- 
rity ; and it was by this patriotism and sense of jus- 
of the Liberal Republican party, in aid of the he- 
‘roic struggles of the Democracy, that the State of Mis- 
souri has been redeemed, and all of her citizens stand 
forth to-day freemen once more. The same radical 
_ party now in power in the nation, animated by the 
_ Same spirit of hate and oppression, have, for a long 
series of years of profound peace, subjected the peo- 
le of many of the States of this Union toa system of 
Ta any spoliation, and plunder, even more aggra- 
_ wated than that under which the people groaned and 
_ $uifered in Missouri. By frauds the most gigantic 
ree most unlawful and oppressive, they now hol 
€ reins of power, and wield the machinery of gov- 
vent. They have established a military despot- 
ism in many of the States, and may, under the legis- 
tation of a subservient Congress, establish the same 
‘military rule in other portions of this country, at the 
a of the President, who has required them to make 
him the candidate for reélection. The Liberal Re- 
en party of the country, impelled by the same 
Sense of justice, offers, in codperation with the De- 
mocracy, to reéstablish, throughout the entire coun- 
try, the ‘liberty of all citizens and their local self- 
‘government ; to overthrow military rule, to establish 
iustie and to restore fraternal relations between 
different sections of our entire country. The 
Democracy of Missouri declares that it is our duty to 
cooperate with them in this great national achieve- 
ment, and we will earnestly discharge that duty. 
The Liberal Republicans have already placed their 
ticket in the field, pledged to carry out the great and 
_ eentrolling objeets above referred to, and, to the sup- 
port of that ticket, a large portion of both the Liberal 
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Republican and Democratic parties of the country 
are already committed. It would be not only unwise, 
but, in our solemn judgment, a wicked trifling with 
the dearest interests of the people, should the De- 
mocracy place another ticket in the field, for the 
presidency and vice-presidency, and thus insure the 
reélection. of Grant, the continued oppression and 
plunder of the people, and the destruction of liberty 
and constitutional government throughout the land: 
therefore— 

- Resolved, That the delegates appointed to the con- 
vention to be held in Baltimore, in July, are in- 
structed to vote-as a unit against the nomination of 
any candidates for President and Vice-President at 
the approaching election. 


On the 21st of August the Democrats and 
Liberal Republicans met in separate conven- 
tions at Jefferson City, for the purpose of nomi- 
nating presidential electors and candidates for 
the State offices. They were in session two 
days, and a joint committee of conference 
agreed upon a plan of dividing the nomina- 
tions, which was approved by both conven- 
tions. This gave to the Democrats one of the 
two electors at large, six of the thirteen dis- 
trict electors, and the Governor, Treasurer, 
Auditor, Attorney-General, and the four judges 
of the Supreme Court; and to the Liberal Re- 
publicans the rest of the electoral ticket, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, and 
Registrar of Lands.. Each convention made 
the nominations allotted to it, and then the 
whole ticket was ratified in a joint meeting. 
The State ticket was as follows: for Governor, 
Silas Woodson, of Buchanan County; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Charles P. Johnson, of St. 
Louis; Secretary of State, Eugene F. Weigel, 
of St. Louis; Treasurer, Harvey W. Salmon, 
of Henry; Auditor, George Bb. Clarke, of 
Washington; Attorney-General, H. Clay Ew- 
ing, of Cole; Registrar of Lands, Frederick 
Salmon, of St. Charles; Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, Washington Adams, of Cooper, 
for the residue of an unexpired term of two 
years; Henry M. Vories, of Buchanan, for a 
full term of six years, and Ephraim B. Ewing, 
of St. Louis, and Thomas A. Sherwood, of 
Green, for additional judges under the pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution. The 
platform of the National Convention at Cin- 
cinnati was accepted, but no additional decla- 
ration of principles was made. 

The Republican Convention, for the nomina- 
tion of an electoral ticket and candidates for 
the State offices, was held at St. Louis, on the 
4th and 5th of September. . The State ticket, 
as finally agreed upon, was as follows: for 
Governor, John B. Henderson; Lieutenant- 
Governor, Colonel J. H. Stover; Secretary of 
State, F. W. Voerde; Treasurer, D. Q. Dall- 
meyer; Auditor, Daniel O’Conner; Attorney- 
General, Jefferson Chandler; Registrar of 
Lands, F. A. Nichy; Judges of the Supreme 
Court, Henry A. Clover for the two years’ 
term, George H. Shields for six years, and J. 
P. Ellis and Ira E. Leonard for the proposed 
additional judgeships. A platform was adopt- 
ed, which was as follows: 
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Resolved, 1. That the rightful purpose of the gov- 
ernment is to assure the security of life, individual 
liberty, property, and equality before the law ; that 
the return to power, under any pretence, of the party 
practically opposing this proposition, would neces- 
sarily imperil that security and destroy the general 
confidence which has steadily increased under a 
Republican Administration, — 

2. In the profound conviction that the success of 
the Republican party is the sole security of reform 
and progress, we heartily gree the general prin- 
ciples declared by the late Republican Convention 
ot Philadelphia, and gladly ratify the nomination of 
U. 8. Grant and Henry Wilson, pledging our most 
earnest and honorable efforts for their triumphant 
election. 

3. That the modesty, the patriotism, the earnest 
urpose, the sagacious judgment, practical wisdom 
incorrupted integrity, and the illustrious services of 
Ulysses 8. Grant have commended him to the hearts 
and judgments of the American people, and that in 
Senator Henry Wiison, our nominee for Vice-Presi- 
dent, we present a statesman, who, by the force of 
his own character and efforts, made his way from an 
humble condition in life to the front rank of Amer- 
ican citizens, and who, during a long career, has 
been always the able advocate and defender of the 
rights of the people and of every just and benevo- 
lent purpose. ith these nominees for the platform 
adopted at Philadelphia by the Republican National 
Convention, we confidently await the verdict of the 

American people. 

4, That universal suffrage demands universal edu- 
cation; that, as republicans, believing that intelli- 
gence and virtue are the pillars of our government, 
we advocate the necessity of a common-sehool edu- 
cation for every child in the State. 

5. That any conflict between labor and capital 
should be avoided by proper legislation; but, in the 
event of such conflict, labor, the prime ground and 
foundation of capital, has paramount demands upon 
consideration. " 

6. That while we are in favor of internal improve- 
ments, and the fullest and speediest development of 
the great resources of the State, as far as the same 
can be accomplished by lawful means, we denounce 
every attempt to accomplish either by an evasion of 
constitutional provisions, in loaning or donating the 
credit or money of the State. 

7. That the Republicans of the State of Missouri 
in convention assembled—a convention largely com- 
posed of those who aided in elevating, to his present 
position, the Governor of this State—do declare 
that, as an executive, he has failed to discharge the 
solemn obligations devolved upon him by the con- 
stitution; he has not enforced the laws, but anarchy 
and confusion reign in many parts of the State, mur- 
derers and outlaws go unwhipped of justice, and in- 
nocents stand defenceless and powerless before its 
enemies, while he, in neglect of duty, and in viola- 
tion of this solemn oath, plots and intrigues for 
personal political preferment; that his continued 
exhibitions of inefficiency and lack of official integ- 
rity have destroyed all confidence ever reposed in 
his administrative ability, and his safety as an ex- 
ecutive officer, and we emphatically condemn every 
effort looking to his elevation to a position where, 
by the remotest possibility, the enforcement of the 
laws of the nation may depend upon his will and 
efforts. 

8. That we call attention of all good citizens to 
the history of the Republican party in this State. 
It came into power at a time when the State was dis- 
organized, the authority of the law defied, the collec- 
tion of the revenue imperiiled, the Treasury of the 
State bankrupt, the securities of the State dishon- 
ored. Within a period of six years it reduced the 
indebtedness of the State from $38,500,000 to less 
than $21,000,000. Without increasing the burdens 
of the citizens, it discharged all financial obligations 
entailed wpon it by an expensive civil war, and 
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_pations 505,556 persons, of whom 466,84 


pene met all obligations ofthe Commonwealth, 
t raised the value ot State bonds from less than fifty 
to ninety-seven cents on the dollar, and by leg 
tion attracted capital and encouraged immigr, 
from sister States and foreign lands, until Mis 
as a State, in wealth, population, and prosperity 
ranks among the foremost in the Union. “en 
9. That we also call the attention of all good eit 
zens to the history of the self-styled party of Re 
in this State. It came into power at a period of pre 
found peace and prosperity, and when all the depat 
ments of government were thoroughly organize 
Within a period of two years it has increased tf] 
debt of the State, by the emission of bonds and 
tificates, $1,300,000. It has depleted the Treas ury 
extravagant and reckless appropriations until 
current expenses of the government can no long 
be paid. It has failed to protect the citizen, and 
has failed to ig a single measure tending! 
improve either the government of this State or th 
prosperity of its people. 
10, That, in view of the foregoing facts, we ez 
upon all good citizens, irrespective of former party 
affiliations to aid in our endeavor to rid Missouri 0; 
a government which came into Pages under tl 
pretext of reform, but which, for incompetence 
rofligacy, and corruption, stands unparalleled in th 
istory of the State. . cg 
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The State election occurred on the sat 
day with the presidential election, Novembe 
5th. The total vote cast for presidential elec 
tors was 273,058; of these, 151,433 were ii 
favor of the election of Greeley and Brown 
and 119,196 for Grant and Wilson; Greeley’s — 
majority over Grant, 82,257. Charles O’Conor 
received 2,429 votes for President. The tots 
vote cast for Governor was 277,985, of whic 
Woodson received 156,715, and Hendersor 
121,271; Woodson’s majority, 35,448. The 
remainder of the ticket nominated by Demo 
crats and Liberal Republicans was elected. Ii 
the thirteen congressional districts Democra’ 
were chosen as representatives in Congress | 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth, and Repub 
licans in the first, sixth, ninth, and tent 
The Legislature consists of 19 Democrats ar 
Liberals and 15 Republicans in the Senate, 
and 82 Democrats and Liberals and 49 Repub 
licans in the House. 4 

According to the census of 1870, of t 
total population (1,205,568) ten years old an 
over, there were engaged in all classes of ocet 
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were males and 38,711 females. There wer 
engaged in agriculture, 263,918, including 
262,595 males and 1,323 females; in profes 
sional and personal services, 106,903, including 
75,079 males and 81,824 females; in trade and 
transportation, 54,885, including 54,583 m 
and 302 females; in manufactures and mech 
ical and mining industries, 79,850, including 
74,588 males and 5,262 females. ‘oe 

The State contained 9,130,615 acres of 
improved land, 8,965,229 of woodland, and 
3,611,376 of other improved land. The cash 
value of farms was $392,908,047; of farming 
implements and machinery, $15,596,426 ; total 
amount of wages paid during the year, includ- 
ing value of board, $8,797,487; total (esti- 
mated) value of all farm-productions, includ- 
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ing betterments and additions to stock, $108,- 
- 035,759; orchard-products, $2,617,463 ; prod- 
-uce of market-gardens, $406,655; forest-prod- 
ucts, $793,343; value of home manufactures, 
$1,737,606; of animals slaughtered or sold for 
‘slaughter, $23,626,784; of all live-stock, $84,- 
985,278. There were 493,969 horses, 111,502 
nules and asses, 398,515 milch-cows, 65,825 
_ working-oxen, 689,355 other cattle, 1,352,001 
sheep, and 2,308,430 swine. The chief pro- 
 ductions were 1,098,905 bushels of spring, and 
_ 18,222,021 of winter, wheat, 559,532 of rye, 
6,034,075 of Indian-corn, 16,578,313 of oats, 
_ 269,240 of barley, 36,252 of buckwheat, 12,329,- 
| 483 pounds of tobacco, 3,649,390 pounds of 
wool, 1,246 bales of cotton, 48,936 bushels of 
| peas and beans, 4,238,361 of Irish, and 241,253 
| of sweet, potatoes, 326,173 gallons of wine, 
} 14,455,825 pounds of butter, 204,090 of cheese, 
|} 615,611 tons of hay, 2,494 bushels of clover- 
: d, 12,246 of grass-seed, 19,297 pounds of 
hops, 2,816 of hemp, 16,613 of flax and 10,391 
_ bushels of flax-seed, 116,980 pounds of maple- 
sugar, 1,780,171 gallons of sorghum, and 116,317 
_ of maple, molasses, 1,156,444 pounds of honey, 
and 35,248 of wax. 
_ The total number of manufacturing estab- 
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65,354 hands, of whom 55,904 were males above 
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| _was $80,257,244; wages paid during the year, 
_ $81,055,445; value of materials consumed, 
| §115,533,269; of products, $206,213 429. 
The total number of newspapers and peri- 
 Odicals was 279, having an aggregate circula- 
tion of 522,866, and issuing annually 47,980,- 
_ 422 copies. There were 21 daily, with a cir- 
culation of 86,655; 5 tri-weekly, circulation 
18,800; 225 weekly, circulation 342,361; 3 
_ Semi-monthly, circulation 22,000 ; 23 monthly, 
_ Gireulation, 53,650 ; 1 annual, circulation 1,500. 
__ There were 5,645 libraries, having 1,065,638 
volumes. Of these, 8,908, with 566,642 vol- 
“umes, were private, and 1,742, with 498,996 
volumes, were other than private, including 28 
Circulating libraries, with 112,450 volumes. 
__ The total number of religious organizations 
_ Was 3,230, having 2,078 edifices, with 691,520 
‘Sittings, and property valued at $9,709,358. 
The leading denominations were : 


DENOMINATIONS. Organizations. Sittings. 
EES eee ee ee 805 145,360 
TE See orcs <u gas dee sss 394 68,545 
| RE ane 83 20.950 
IOTAT.. 0. asic ne scons ces 39,550 

ee 1,066 185,420 
MOMOPCOTIAN i... k cece ces 46 103,250 
man Catholic..............- 184 97,550 
United Brethren in Christ..... 88 5,800 


The condition of pauperism and crime is 
shown by the following statistics : 


Meet DODUIACION. )....52.6.0 toed vl. lecceaies 1,721,295 
Number of persons receiving support during 
_ the year ending June 1, 1870...........0000005 2,424 
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Coat of annual RUPPOF tee «ic. sued. chassous oeteees $191,171 
Total number receiving support, June 1, 1870... 1,854 
INSERVS 2 TV. ae ca bo anes Te ce eeeer oeen ee 1,415 
White... . levee» Shiath debe beacine coteny eee ae 1,090 
MOLOEOG, » ic rkuaes cane ae tap casas wena anata 825 
OPCILT 5 cscs se cycle cd chin nce y Mee eee 489 
Number of persons convicted during the year.. 1,503 
‘Total number of persons in prison, June 1, 1870. 1,623 
NURVIG: 5 ai2 <s sicldp Wel encta was cs Oae eet aae Renee 1,217 

TUM REMC SN ad Ste da n'a a's wie ¢ieiea-d vel a waa eee 893 
RAR i owing Se bh cHed nosh s 6 Faso e Cot ne eae 824 
LOMO . Rebs tA Vesa Seldpodeeasacces ct ssgeteen 406 


MOORE, Narnantet F., LL. D., an eminent 
scholar, and-former President of Columbia 
College, born at Newtown, L. I., December, 
1782; died in the highlands on the Hudson, 
April 27, 1872. He was a nephew of Bishop 
Benjamin Moore, and graduated from Colum- 
bia College in 1802. Having completed a 
course of law-study, he was admitted to the 
bar in 1805, and, after following his profession 
for afew years, was appointed, in 1817, Ad- 
junct Professor of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages in his alma mater. In 1820 he was 
chosen professor, and was president from 1842 
to 1849. In 1839 he visited Egypt and the Holy 
Land. Dr. Moore was a man of rare scholarly 
attainments, and was greatly beloved for his 
gentle nature and purity of character. Be- 
sides many pamphlets and occasional essays, 
he, published ‘‘ Remarks on the Pronunciation 
of the Greek Language,” New York, 1819; 
“ Ancient Mineralogy,” New York, 1834; 
** Lectures on the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture,” 1885; and ‘“‘An Historical Sketch of 
Columbia College,” 1846. 

MORAVIANS. The latest statistical reports 
ef the Moravian Church give the number of 
communicants in the American and European 
provinces as 16,631, and the total number of 
communicants, non-communicants over thir- 
teen years of age, and children, as 27,201. It 
is estimated that about 100,000 persons are in 
spiritual connection with the Church in the 
‘‘diaspora,”’ or missions on the Continent of 
Europe. To these numbers should also be 
added the number of members and adherents 
reported from the mission-fields. 

The statistics of the American provinces, 
reported December 381, 1872, give, in the 
Northern District, churches, 57; communicants, 
6,856; total of communicants, non-communi- 
cants, over thirteen years of age, and children, 
12,387; officers and teachers in Sunday-schools, 
651; Sunday-school scholars, 5,481; in the 
Southern District, churches, 11; communicants, 
1,194; total of communicants, non-communi- 
cants over thirteen years of age, and children, 
1,877; officers and teachers in Sunday-schools, 
79; Sunday-school scholars, 653. Total for 
the United States: Communicants, 8,050; com- 
municants, non-communicants over thirteen 
years of age, and children, 14,263; officers and 
teachers in Sunday-schools, 730; Sunday- 
school scholars, 6,106. The increase in the 
number of communicants for the year was 168, 
and in the entire number of persons enrolled 
in the churches, 860. The rate of increase 
(two and one-half per cent.) was much smaller 
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than the rate which had prevailed for several 
years previous, the average rate of increase for 
six years having been six per cent. 

The following are the statistics of the Mo- 
ravian missions as reported December, 1872: 


28 |,28) & 

.|Pelecele"3] 3 

MISSIONS. S2/,88\S ws] & 

§ sgie9 sig re E 

a |22\32 (332 

anil4a‘laé 2%| 3 
Greenland ....42c ccs ens eae? 6 | 24 45 | 14 948 
Labrador: (tie mesaeerew nes 44 BAL ce. 434 
North America............. 3) 8 4 3 158 
St. Thomas and St. Jan..... 5 | 10 53 1 1,189 
St. Croixick: ereaeeareees 10 43 1 1,371 
SHMAICA F. Pe oelaseeeeaes oe 14 | 80 | 228; 18 | 4,296 
Antigua, ..sestses tithe eta 20| 163] 6 | 2,866 
Sti Kita. tntoteaweneeasste « 4| 9 81 9 | 1,256 
Barbadoess teestecwae sees 4; 8 51.| 18 984 
Tobagos.s cava cawake acess 21° 5 62 6 805 
Mosquito Coast............. 6 | 17 6 8 192 
Sarinams: Auth ee paige 13 | 68 | 419 | 88 | 4,855 
South Africa, West......... 7 | 40) 160 % | 1,592. 
South Africa, East ......... 5 | 18 4t 5 280 
IUSEPATIA. cnean ciceirehe aaa ees 2/10}: 2 2 29 
Thibet (Mongolia).......... 2.1 Oa ne i1 
POM rarh one ees eee 90 |822 | 1,424 | 116 | 21,296 


The number of out-stations is ten. The 
number of baptized adults is 14,439; of can- 
didates, ‘‘new people, etc.,” 9,644; of baptized 
children, 28,986; total number of persons con- 
nected with the missions, 69,365. The entire 
receipts for missions for the year were £15,- 
478 88. 1ld.; the expenditures were £18,- 
786 9s. 11d. ; 

A monument in memory of the massacre of 
Moravian Indians at Gnadenhiitten, Ohio, in 
1782, was unveiled at that place on the 5th of. 
June. It bears the inscription: ‘‘ Here triumph- 
ed in death ninety Christian Indians, March 8, 
1782.” The act of withdrawing the veil was 
performed by four Christian Delaware Indians 
of Canada, one of whom was a lineal descend- 
ant of one of the victims of the massacre. 
A tablet has been placed at the spring in Tus- 
carawas County, Ohio, where Zeisberger and 
five families of Christian Indians encamped, on 
the 3d of May, 1772, and erected the mission- 
station at Schénbrunn, the first house of a 
Christian town in the State. Several other 
memorials of early Moravian missionaries, and 
of events in the history of the Church in 
America, have been erected. 

The mission in Bohemia has been prosecuted 
with a persevering spirit against many ob- 
stacles arising from the hostility of local offi- 
cers, Although it is under the more imme- 
diate care of the German Province, its affairs 
have been regarded with interest by the 
churches in the American Province. In the 
month of August, the. judge of the circuit in 
which the church at Pottenstein is situated, 
issued an order forbidding all further Moravian 
services at that station. A protest against 
this order was immediately sent by the Unity’s 
Elders’ Conference to the provincial govern- 
ment at Prague. At the same time a memorial, 
praying for religious liberty, was drawn up to 
be presented to the Imperial Government at 
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Vienna, and two deputies were selected to 
take it to the capital and give it personal at- 
tention. The deputies reached Vienna on the _ 
24th of September. . Their cause was espoused 
by General de Schweinitz, the Prussian ambas- 
sador, and by Herr, de Bose, the Saxon ambas- 
sador. M. de Bose conferred with the Imperial 
Minister of Public Worship on the subject of 
the memorial. The minister replied that a 
favorable time had not yet arrived for present- 
ing such a memorial; that there. existed, as 
yet, no law in Austria defining the conditions 
on which religious liberty may be. granted to 
a church; that such a law was then being pre- 
pared and would be laid before the next Diet; 
that he could not, therefore, consider any me- 
morial on this subject until that law had been 
adopted; that, however, in so far as the pro- 
hibition of the public services at Pottenstein 
was concerned, if the provincial government 
at Prague should decline to uphold the protest 
of the Unity’s Elders’ Conference, and should 
sustain the judge, the Conference should re- 
port to him, and he would order the circuit 
judges not to interfere with the religious ser- 
vices of the Moravian Church. . a 
_ In consequence of this response of the Min- 
ister of Public Worship, and by the advice of the 
two friendly ambassadors, the deputies did not 
send in the memorial, but withheld it, waiting __ 
for the passage of the law spoken of by the ~ 
imperial minister. When they reached Prague 
on their return, the deputies found that the 
provincial government was about to decide 
against the protest of the Elders’ Conference ; 
they therefore informed the authorities of the 
favorable character of the response which the 
Minister of Public Worship had given on the 
subject of their petition, and succeeded in fore- 
stalling the anticipated adverse decision. q 
MORSE, Samvet Fiytey Breese, LL. D., 
the inventor of the Electric Telegraph, a 
painter of acknowledged merit, and an author, 
born in Charlestown, Mass., April 27, 1791; 
died in New-York City, April 2, 1872. ; 
was the eldest son of Rev. Jedediah Morse, 
D. D., a Congregationalist clergyman, famous 
in his day for his geographical text-books and 
his historical works. : Samuel received his 
early education in Charlestown, under his fa- 
ther’s direction, graduated from Yale College 
in 1810, selected painting as his profession, 
and in 1811 sailed for. England; in company 
with Washington Allston, to study art under 
his tuition and that of Sir Benjamin West. 
He made rapid progress in his profession, and 
in 1813 exhibited at the Royal Academy his 
picture of “‘The Dying Hercules,” of colossal 
size, and the plaster model which he made of 
the same subject to assist him in his picture 
received the prize in sculpture the same year, 
from the Adelphi Society of Arts. On his re- 
turn to the United States, in 1814, he settled 
in Boston, but met with so little encourages | 
ment that he removed to New Hampshire, — ! 
where he found employment in painting por- _ 
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| ¢raits at fifteen dollars a head. Then he went 
to Charleston, 8. C., and there his art proved 
‘more profitable. About 1822 he took up his 
‘residence in New York, where his talents 
were better appreciated, and, under a commis- 
‘sion from the city, he painted a full-length 
portrait of General Lafayette, who was then 
ona visit to the United States. He was one 
of the founders of the National Academy of 
‘Design in 1846, and was its first president; he 
4 was about the same time lecturer on the fine 
arts at the New York Atheneum; and during 
his second residence abroad was elected to 
the professorship of the Literature of the Arts 
_of Design in the University of the City of New 
York.’ He made a second voyage to Europe 
‘in 1829, to complete his studies in the chief 
cities of the Continent, where he produced a 
number of paintings which are held in high 
‘repute. It was on the voyage home in 1832, 
to enter upon the duties of this position, that 
he conceived the great invention to which’ he 
owes his world-wide fame. The new discoy- 
eries in the science of electro-magnetism had 
-aspecial attraction for him, and he had dis- 
@ussed them, over and over again, with his 
friend Prof. J. F. Dana. On board the Havre 
packet Sully, which brought him home in Oc- 
‘tober, 1832, the subject formed one day a 
‘topic of conversation among the passengers. 
Dr. Charles 8. Jackson, of Boston, described 
“an experiment recently’ made in Paris, by 
means of which electricity had instantaneous- 
ly been transmitted through a great length of 
wire: ‘If that is so,” said Morse, ‘‘I see no 
“reason why messages may not be instantane- 
‘ously transmitted by electricity.” Before the 
‘packet reached New York, the invention of 
the telegraph was virtually made, and even 
the essential features of the electro-magnetic 
transmitting and recording apparatus were 
sketched upon paper. Of course, in reaching 
this result, Prof. Morse made use of the ideas 
and discoveries of many other minds. — It is 
‘not sufficient that a brilliant project be pro- 
pe that its modes of accomplishment are 
toreseen and- properly. devised; there are, in 
every part of the enterprise, other minds and 
other agencies to be consulted for information 
and counsel to perfect ‘the whole plan. | Va- 
rious forms of telegraphic intercourse had 
been devised before; electro-magnetism had 
been studied by savans for many years; Frank- 
Jin even had experimented with the transmis- 
sion of electricity through great lengths of 
wire. It was reserved for Morse to combine 
the results of many fragmentary and unsuc- 
cessful attempts, and put them, after years of 
trial, to a practical use; and, though his claims 
to the invention have been many times at- 
tacked, in the press and in the courts, they 
have been triumphantly vindicated by the law 
and the verdict of the people, both at home 
and abroad. The Chief-Justice of the United 
States, in delivering the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, said: “It can make no differ- 
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ence whether he” (the inventor) ‘derives 
his information from books or from conversa- 
tion with men skilled in the science;” and 
“the fact that Morse sought and obtained the 
necessary information and counsel from the 
best sources, and acted upon it, neither im- 
pairs his right as an inventor nor detracts 
from his merits.” _ Part of the apparatus was 
actually. constructed by Mr. Morse in New 
York, before the close of the year 1832, but it 
was not until 1835 that he succeeded in put- 
ting up an experimental line, consisting of half 
a mile of wire stretched around and around 
a room, and exhibiting a telegraph in actual 
operation. In 1837 he gave greater publicity 
to his scheme by an exhibition at the Univer- 
sity. The invention attracted a great deal of 
interest, but very few persons could be per- 
suaded of its financial value. .The same year 
he abandoned his profession, and filed his 
caveat at the Patent-Office in Washington; 
and it is somewhat singular that, during the | 
same year, Wheatstone in England, and Stein- 
heil in Bavaria, both invented a magnetic tele- 
graph, differing from the American and from 
each other. But Morse’s was superior to 
either, and at a convention held in 1851 by 
Austria, Prussia, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and 
Bavaria, for the purpose of adopting a uniform 
system of telegraphing for all Germany, his 
was, by the advice of Steinheil, selected. At 
the close of 1837 Mr. Morse went to Washing- 
ton and asked Congress for an appropriation 
to build a telegraph-line from Washington to 
Baltimore.. The House Committee on Com- 
merce, at the head of which was F. O. J. 
Smith, of Maine, gave him an attentive hear- 
ing, and a favorable report, but the session 
passed without further action, and the disap- 
pe inventor went to England and France. 

e met with no: encouragement in Europe, 
and struggled on for four years longer, renew- 
ing his appeal at Washington year after year, 
and still hopeful in the midst of poyerty and 
trouble. On the last night of the session in 
March, 1843, he left the Capitol entirely dis- 
heartened, after patiently waiting through the 
long day. But the» next morning, to his 
amazement, he learned that in the hurry and 
confusion of the midnight hour the expiring 
Congress had voted $30,000 for his experi- 
mental essay. The difficulties, however, were 
not yet surmounted. Mr. Morse purposed en- 
closing the wires in lead pipes buried in the 
earth—a plan which soon proved impracti- 
cable. The expense far exceeded his expecta- 
tions, and he was endeavoring, with the aid 
of his friend Mr. Smith, of the Committee on 
Commerce, to devise a sort of plough, that 
would both open and cover a trench for the 
pipes, when accident brought him into asso- 
ciation with Ezra Cornell, afterward so inti- 
mately connected with the progress of the 
telegraph in the United States. Mr. Cornell 
devised a machine drawn by a yoke of oxen, 
which, as it moved along, opened the ground, 
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laid the pipe, and covered it with earth; and 
with this, superintended by Cornell himself, 
the work was begun at Baltimore. Ten miles 
had been laid when Mr. Morse was convinced 
that the pipe would not answer, and the story 
runs that Cornell saved him the embarrass- 
ment of confessing failure, by purposely driv- 
ing the machine at full speed against a rock 
and breaking it to pieces. The whole year 
was consumed in fruitless experiment. At 
last, when only $7,000 of the appropriation 
remained, Mr. Morse gave the mechanical exe- 
cution of the work entirely into Cornell’s 
hands; the pipe system was abandoned, and 
the wires were insulated upon poles. 

The first message was sent on the 24th of 
May, 1844. Every part of the apparatus worked 
imperfectly, but the feasibility of the project 
was established, and the long struggle was 
over. This first message was dictated by Miss 
Annie G. Ellsworth, a daughter of the late 
Henry L. Ellsworth, then Oommissioner of 
Patents. Miss Ellsworth had been the first to 
apprize Prof. Morse of the congressional ap- 
propriation, and he had promised her that she 
should send over the wires the first message. 
It was the sentence: ‘What hath God 
wrought,” and was sent by Prof. Morse at 
Washington to his associate, Mr. Vail, at Bal- 
timore. The first public messages were a no- 
tice from the Democratic National Convention, 
then in session, in Baltimore, to Silas Wright, 
announcing to him his nomination for Vice- 
President of the United States, and his re- 
sponse declining it; and it is a remarkable 
fact that, though the dispatch from Mr, 
Wright was read to the convention, the great 
majority of the members were so incredulous 
of the possibility of conveying information by 
the telegraph, that they adjourned over to the 
next day in order to send to Washington, and 
obtain reliable information on the subject. 
One episode of these five years of waiting was 
his making the acquaintance of Daguerre, in 
Paris, in 1839, and receiving from him the de- 
tails of his process for preparing photographic, 
or, as they were at first called, daguerreotype 
pictures. From the drawings furnished him 
by M. Daguerre, Prof. Morse constructed the 
first daguerreotype-apparatus, and took the 
first sun-pictures ever taken in America. To 
him, and to his friend Prof. John W. Draper, 
we owe the introduction of this process in a 
state of such perfection that subsequent steps 
of improvement have been easy. 

After his first successful demonstration of 
the telegraph’s capacity, there came a long 
series of vexatious lawsuits. Morse’s patents 
were violated, his honors disputed, even his 
integrity was assailed, and rival companies de- 
voured, for a while, all the profits of the busi- 
ness. But these troubles were finally over- 
come, and no inventor has ever had higher 
satisfaction in the acknowledgment of’ the 
benefits which he had conferred upon his race. 
His alma mater, in 1846, conferred on him the 
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degree of LL.D, All the principal nations of : 
Europe gave him tokens of distinction. So 


a 
early as 1848, the Sultan presented him the 
decoration of the Nishan Iftichar, or Order 
Glory, set in diamonds. Gold medals w 
awarded him by Prussia, Austria, and W 
temberg. France made him a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. Denmark gave him the 
cross of Knight- Commander of the Firs 
Class of the Order of the Dannebrog; Spain, 
the cross of Knight-Commander of the Order 
of Isabella the Catholic; Italy, the cross 0 
the Order of SS. Maurice and Lazarus; an 
Portugal, the cross of the Order of the Tower 
and Sword. At the instance of the 
peror of the French, representatives of 
European states — France, Russia, Swe 
Belgium, Holland, Austria, Sardinia, Tuse 
the Holy See, and Turkey—met at Paris, 
1858, to decide upon a collective testimonial to 
him, and the result of their deliberations was 
a vote of 400,000 francs ($80,000). Scores o 
learned societies, all over the world, admittec 
him to membership. In 1856 the telegr: 
companies of Great Britain gave him a 
quet in London. In 1858 the American colon: 
in France entertained him at a grand dinne 
in Paris. On the 29th of December, 1868, th 
citizens of New York gave him a dinn 
Delmonico’s. In June, 1871, a bronze s 
of Prof. Morse, erected, in the Central Par 
by the voluntary contributions of teleg 
employés throughout the country, was fo 
ly unveiled, with an address by William © 
Bryant; and, in the evening, a reception wa 
held at the Academy of Music, where one ot 
the first instruments used on the origina! lin 
between New York and Washington wat 
placed upon the stage, and connected with th 
wires, that Prof. Morse might send, with 
own hand, a word of greeting to all the cities 
of the United States and Canada. It shoul 
not be forgotten that to Prof. Morse we als¢ 
owe the invention of the submarine cable. One 
moonlight night, in October, 1842, he laid, iz 
New York Harbor, the first submarine tele- 
graph, anticipating thus by more than a yeal 
and a half the actual construction of the first — 
land-line. It was only an experiment, but i 
enabled Prof. Morse to predict, the next year, — 
in a lettter to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the certainty of the great project which so 
long afterward was carried out by the energy _| 
of Cyrus W. Field. ae 

The last public service which he perform 
was unveiling the statue of Franklin, in P 
ing-House Square, January 17, 1872, in 
presence of a vast concourse of citizens. 
had cheerfully acceded to the request that he — 
would perform this act, remarking that he- 
would do so if it were to be his last. It was — 
eminently appropriate that the inventor who |, 
had made the electric current his secretary” || 
should thus honor that earlier discoverer who 
had brought it from the clouds to the earth, 
and protected dwellings from its violence. 
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Prof. Morse’s later days were spent in com- 


- fort and happiness, in literary and artistic pur- 
suits, at his beautiful summer residence at 
Locust Grove on the Hudson, near Pough- 


keepsie, and his winter residence in the city 
of New York. 

_ His tastes were rather artistic than literary, 
yet he had written several books, and numer- 
ous scientific and literary papers. In 1829 he 
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ad : 


were 68 steamers, 929 guns, 81 sailing-vessels 


‘ 


_ of all classes, 322 guns, 51 iron-clads, 127 guns, 
and 28 tugs. 
_ mission for sea-service (including three used as 


There were 45 vessels in com- 


_ store-ships), carrying 462 guns. These were 
distributed as follows: 
; z - STATION, No. of Vessels. Guns. 
Mimibrth Atisntic......:.........:. 11 7 
OLE DT) § CARS agen ge 3 83 
per’ CE chasbiisatersdskyaes 6 110 
ON, Sree ii 116 
‘North Pacific.............22220. 5 65 
MEOUEL PAGCIIC .. 5/2. 5000c0se.en0s 5 51 
Special service.................. 3 10 


_ This shows an active force slightly increased 


a strength since the date of the preceding 


eport, with improved efficiency on account 


of its better distribution in a greater number 


‘of smaller and more active vessels. ‘ The 
limit of our power is, however,” says the 
‘Secretary, “almost reached in this direc- 
tion, since we have no more small cruisers 
which can be put in commission without re- 
airs of an extent and at an expense wholly 
madequate to the results to be obtained. It 
would be the wisest economy at once to afford 
the means and the authority to build a number 
of small, active cruisers, of live-oak or of iron, 
which, adapted to the duties and the means 
of our navy in time of peace, and fitted with 
the more modern and economical machinery 
which has succeeded that in use at the com- 
Mencement of the deeade, could be maintained 
and employed with more effect, and, for some 
years, with very little expense for repairs.” 
_ In urging these recommendations upon Con- 
gress, President Grant said: ‘In addition to 
its regular service, it is evident that, unless 
steps are taken to preserve our navy, in a very 
few years the United States will be the weak- 
est nation upon the ocean of all great powers.” 
The Pacific station has recently been divided 
into the North Pacific and the South Pacific 
stations. The former embraces all that por- 
tion lying north of the equator, except so much 
of the west coast of South America and of the 
Isthmus as lies between the equator and Pan- 
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ped a collection of the poems of Lucretia 
aria Davidson, with a memoir, under the 
title of ‘‘ Amir Khan, and other Poems: Re- 
mains of Lucretia Maria Davidson.” In 1835 
appeared ‘‘ Foreign Conspiracy against the 
Liberties of the United States,” by S. F. B. 
Morse.- He also published, in 1868, a series 
of papers giving reminiscences of his early 
struggles in behalf of his great invention. 


- 
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_ NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. The 
_ mavy of the United States, according to the 
_ report of Secretary Robeson, dated November 
_ 28, 1872, comprised 178 vessels, carrying 1,378 
guns, exclusive of howitzers. Of these there 


ama; the latter embraces the west coast of the 
Isthmus and of South America lying between 
Panama and the equator, and the west coast 
of South America and the islands and waters 
of the Pacific lying south of the equator as far 
west as the 150th meridian, and includes, in 
addition, the coasts and seaports of Australia. 

The appropriations made by Congress for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1872, amounted 
in the aggregate to $20,964,717.25; the actual 
expenditures for the same period charged to 
that appropriation amounted to $17,694,685. 
This last amount will be increased by the dis- 
charge of existing contracts and liabilities in 
distant parts of the world, but it is believed 
that the expenditures will be more than $2,- 
000,000 less than the amount appropriated. 
The appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1873, amount to $19,704,558. The 
estimates for the year ending June 30, 1874, 
are as follows: 


Pay of officers and seamen of the Navy.... 


$6,500,000 00 
Pay of civil establishment in navy-yards, 


GEG. di ase sean citae vals cet wee oaeE eos ae 838,821 00 
Ordnance and Torpedo Corps............. 821,507 00 
Coal, hemp, and equipments.............. 1,500,000 00 
Navigation, supplies, etc.................5 134,500 00 
Siroheepete WOME Lata Sf adilels oh ialeot less 217,800 00 
Naval Observatory, Nautical Almanac, etc. 64,600 00 
Repairs and preservation of vessels, etc... 3,775,000 00 
Steam-machinery, tools, etc............... 2,400,000 00 
HIPOWIRIOUD «5s vale nhinden oeite | ofushiv.s a Gove 1,587,600 00 
Repairs of hospitals and laboratories...... 40, 
Surgeons’ necesearies............c0ccesees 40,600 C0 
Contingent expenses of various depart- 

Ments and DuULreaUs. oo... cs cecccccconeve 1,312,000 09 
INSVAL ACAI. 3S acces selves cccscesetevs 193,458 22 
Support of Marine Corps.................. 1,177,311 25 

nting and binding..............,.e0e00+ 103,000 CO 
Naval Asylum, Philadelphia............... 51,650 00 
DOtal Ss cares «dha sae Chae Mase sear ne $20,256,747 50 


And to these is added the sum of $2,146,310 
for permanent improvements, current repairs 
of buildings, docks, and incidental expenses in 
navy-yards, ete. 

The number and yearly amount of pensions 
of the navy on the rolls, November 1, 1872, 
and the amount which was paid the last fiscal 
year, were: 


Yearly amount |Amount paid for 

bs On the Rolls,| of Pensions on . eareccinay 
PENSIONERS. _[Nov. 1, 1872.| the Bal Ker ending June 30, 

Dike 1872, 
Navy invalids...... 1,495 | $142,227 50 | $149,442 85 
Navy widows and a 

others............ 1,765 275,706 00 | 295,186 57 
PGGAT 0 16/0.6 o's 3,260 | $417,933 50 | $444,629 42 
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A special increase of pensions was made by 
act of Congress passed June 8, 1872, of 20 per 
cent. to those having. lost a ‘limb, or other- 
wise disabled in- a manner equivalent thereto. 
This increase, amounting to $9,237, is not in- 
cluded in the above statement. 

The Secretary dwells upon the importance 
of improving the torpedo system of the navy 
as a means of attack and defence, and much 
attention has been bestowed upon this subject 
in the service. ‘‘Torpedo warfare,” says Sec- 
retary Robeson, “is still in its infancy; but 
it is the infancy of a most powerful develop- 
ment, and it is especially the policy of the 
United States to foster its growth as a weapon 
adapted to our situation. These cheapest but 
most powerful weapons of defence, called tor- 
pedoes by Fulton, who invented them, were 
at first little regarded, but their use is now 
established as a necessity of naval warfare. 
England, Germany, Austria, and even China, 
are devoting much attention to their prepara- 
tion and employment. ‘This weapon seems to 
have an especial value to the United States. Our 
separation from the political complications of 
Europe produces a security which has resulted 
in notorious unreadiness to meet any sudden 
hostile emergency, which can come only from 
the sea, by an armed navy in proportion to our 
strength or to the extent of our coasts. A 
well-developed system of torpedo warfare 
would, to some extent—possibly to a large 
extent—meet this condition of unreadiness. 
Naval construction has not yet even remotely 
indicated any floating structure which can 
withstand the destructive power of the mod- 
ern fulminate, skilfully applied. While torpe- 
does are the cheapest of naval weapons, and 
within the means of the poorest nations, they 
are irresistible to the strongest and best pre- 
pared. The idea, even, of their employment 
appeals so strongly to the imagination, that 
powerful fleets have been kept aloof simply by 
their supposed presence.” 

The preparations and outfits for the hydro- 
graphic survey in the Pacific Ocean have been 
completed, and every facility has been given 
by the Department to insure its success. The 
United States ship Portsmouth, detailed for 
this survey, has already sailed and will com- 
mence operations upon her arrival in the Paci- 
fic Ocean, where she will be joined by the 
U. S. steamer Narragansett. 

The whole number of students in the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, at the beginning of the 
academic year, 1872-78, was 260, viz.: 222 
cadet-midshipmen : 34 cadet-engineers, and 4 
Japanese students. 

In the early part of the year, Commander 
R. W. Meade made, in the Narragansett, an 
extended cruise among the islands of the South 
Pacific Ocean, in the course of which he visited 
the group known as the Navigator or Samoan 
Islands, which lies northeast. of Australia, 
and almost north of New Zealand, and con- 
sists of nine islands, the largest of which is 
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the central island, and, possessing the beaw Me 


more recently made; that it is easy of acce 


United States, and the recognition of the Go NV 


called Upola, These islands are capable i. 
producing in abundance cotton, sugar, and all 
the ordinary tropical productions. They are — 
inhabited by a fine, muscular race, mos 
Christianized, and of a higher order of intel- 
lect and cultivation than almost any natives — 
of the Pacific Archipelago. The island of 

Tutuila, though by no means the largest, is 


ful harbor of Pago-Pago, is the key of t 
group. These islands lie directly in the tra 
of commerce and steam-navigation between 
the west coast of America and the islands and 
semi-continents of the East; and the bay of 
Pago-Pago, situated about midway between 
Honolulu and Sydney, affords not only far tl ne 
best and safest, but absolutely the only lan d- 
protected harbor among the islands of the 
South Pacific.’ Its position, in relation to Nex 
Zealand, Australia, the Sandwich Islands, t 
ports of South America, and the Isthmus, a 
to San Francisco, makes it almost the neces- 
sary harbor for supplies, coaling, and repa’ 
for all the trade and travel westward to At 
tralia and Southern Polynesia, or return 
thence to the shores of America. Its gr 
advantages for the United States are tog 
found in these conditions, and in the fact 
it is in the direct line of trade from San Fran cis 
co, through the Sandwich Islands, to the Ea 5 
that its location is plainly marked by the sur- 
veys of our exploring expedition, and tho 2) 


ne 


night and day, with a deep, land-locked hi 
bor, well protected from the force of the hi 
ricanes which sweep that portion of the I 
cific, and from the dangerous ocean-swell : 
sulting therefrom. The native chiefs and p pe 
ple are well-disposed and exceedingly anxious 
to secure the benefits of intercourse with the 


ernment. As an available station for coa 


and supplies for our national and commerei ial 


marine in that part of the world, this islar 
is regarded as by far the best to be found 
within a sweep of many thousand miles. id r 
“Tt is by no means,” says Secretary Robe 
son, in his late annual report to the President, 
“ the province of this report to discuss Ba 
tions of foreign policy, or to present 2 
event even of the plainest interests or require- 
ments of national commerce, but I cannot fe 
bear to say that, if we are not prepared 1 to i 
nore wholly the imperative commercial ne . 
as well as the splendid commercial opportu ie 
ties of our Pacific States, and to yicld alah he 
opening avenues of Pacific trade to the aa 
prehension and courage of more _ libe: aie : 
though more remote peoples, we should not — 
neglect the opportunities thus afforded, at 
least to protect, if not to encourage, some of 
the American interests which are there stag: 
gling to establish themselves.” | 
During the year two expeditions have been : 
engaged upon surveys for the interoceanic 
canal across the Isthmus of Darien. One, un- 
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sr the command of Commander E. P. Lull, 
been examining the route via Lake Nica- 
ragua. Several lines have been run from Lake 
irscus to Brito, on the Pacific coast, one 
of which is regarded as particularly favorable ; 
Iso, a line to the Bay of Salinas. 

Commander Selfridge, who has conducted 
the previous surveys of the Isthmus of Darien, 
was engaged at the close of the year in com- 
ple ting the final exploration of that isthmus 
between Panama and South America. The 
route by the way of the Atrato and Nipipi 

Rivers (the former of which is navigable at all 
‘seasons for vessels drawing twenty-five feet 
of water) was found to possess fewer difficul- 
ies than any route previously examined. This 
requires a canal of about 32 miles in 
length, the estimated cost ot which amounts 

0 $75,000,000; but it is hoped that further 

iryeys will shorten the distance four or five 
miles and reduce the cost to $60,000,000. Re- 
cent information at the close of the year fa- 
rored the examination of the valley of the 
river Bojaya, lying about ten miles south of, 
and, in general, parallel to, that of the river 
Nipipi. When this is completed, the entire 
isthmus’ lying south and east of the line of 
the Panama Railroad will have been sufficiently 
examined to establish the relative difficulties 
of constructing a ship-canal, as well as the 
lines lying farther south, between the river 

: o and the Pacific Ocean. 

_ The following table, prepared by Lieutenant 
s for the forthcoming report of Command- 

Selfridge, shows the probable gain in time 
and distance to be effected for sailing-vessels 
to and from the port of New York by a ship- 
canal across the Isthmus of Darien over the 


a. Magee by Commander Selfridge, 
United States Navy: 
its BY PRESENT 
ROUTE. BY CANAL. GAIN. 
Miles. |Days.| Miles, |Days.| Mile: (Days. 
14,930 | 110 | 12,480 | 838] 2,450 | 2% 
15,200 | 115 | 12,200} 81} 3.000 | 34 
15,750 | 119 | 11,550} 79 | 4,200 | 40 
13,700 | 108 | 12,260} 80| 1,440 | 28 
12,170 | 105 | 13,425 | 87-| ..... 18 
2,220 | 105 | 10,480 | %5 | 2,740 | 30 
9,760 | 90| 6,510] 52] 3.250 | 38 
11,100 | 105 | 6,710} 53 | 4,390 | 52 
14,500 | 121 | %400} 54} 7100 | 57 
14,840 | 130 | 7470 | 58 | 7,370 | 2 
BY PRESENT 
ROUTE. BY CANAL. GAIN 
Miles. |Days.| Miles. |Days.| Miles. |Days 
14,660 | 110 | 11,875 |. 87 | 2,785 | 93 
6,000 | 113 | 11,305 | 80| 4,695 | 33 
16,070 | 114 | 10,870 | 7%] 5,700 | 387 
14,010 | 109 | 12,035 | 88] 1,975 | 21 
13,410 | 110 | 10,390 | 70 | 3,020 | 40 
9,780 | 90] 4,965 4,815 | 48 
11,120 | 100 | 3,690 | 32] 17,430 
15,760 | 110 | 8,055 | 63] 7705 | 47 
14,970 | 125 | 5,980} 50! 8.990 | 7% 


The distance by present route is in nautical 
miles, measured on the routes now generally 
VOL, XI1.—36 A > 
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pursued. The days are actual averages ob- 
tained from trustworthy sources. 

NEBRASKA. The Legislature met in ad- 
journed session on the 9th of January. The 
charges pending against John Gillespie, the 
State Auditor, who had been impeached in 
the preceding May, were withdrawn by the 
House. The only important measure that 
passed both Houses was a bill reassembling 
the Constitutional Convention of the previous 
year. This bill, which was regarded as setting 
at defiance the will of the people, who had al- 
ready rejected the work of that convention, 
was vetoed by Governor James. . 

A difference having arisen between the two 
Houses on a bill relating to the saline lands of 
the State, the Senate, on the 20th, adjourned 
to December, and the majority left for their 
homes. But a portion of the Senate and the 
House continuing to meet, Governor James, 
authorized by the Constitution, sent a mes- 
sage the same day to the House adjourning 
the Legislature without day. This message 
the House refused to entertain, and adjourned 
to the 22d, and on that day the following pre- 
amble and resolution were passed in the Senate: 


Whereas, Heretofore and since the 2d day of 
June, A. pD. 1871, a vacancy in the office of Governor 
of the State of Nebraska has existed, the duties of 
which said office have been temporarily performed 
by the Secretary of State; and— 

ereas, The said Secretary of State, in the capa- 
city of acting Governor of said State, has attempted 
to usurp powers not conferred on him by the Con- 
stitution of said State; and— 

Whereas, The said Secretary of State, in the capa- 
city of acting Governor thereof, has refused to rec- 
ognize the acts of the Legislature of said State as 
valid and binding: now, therefore— 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of Nebraska, 
the House of Representatives concurring therein, That 
the said Legislature meet in convention in the hall 
cf the House of Representatives, on Wednesday, 
the 24th day of January, a. p. 1872, at two o’clock 
P. M., to elect a Governor to fill said vacancy, by 
joint ballot of said Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, which (said election) shall be conducted in 
manner and form following, to wit: When the roll 
of each House is called by the Clerk thereof, each 
member present shall name one man, viva voce, as 
his choice for Governor, and the person receiving 
a majority of all the votes cast shall be declared 
elected Governor of the State of Nebraska to fill. 
said vacancy. I 


No further steps, however, were taken, as the: 
two Houses, failing to obtain a quorum, dis-- 
persed on the 24th of January. Early in Febru-- 
ary a peculiar state of affairs arose, owing to: 
the absence of Governor James from the State.. 
The constitution provides that ‘if, during the: 
vacancy of the office of Governor, the Secre-- 
tary of State shall be impeached, displaced,,. 
resign, die, or be absent from the State, the 
powers and duties of the office of Governor: 
shall devolve upon the President of the Sen- 
ate; and, should a vacancy occur by impeach-- 
ment, death, resignation, or absence from the 
State, of the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives shall: 
act as Governor till the vacancy be filled.” 
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Under this provision Judge Hascall, Presi- 
dent of the Senate, assumed the executive 
authority, and immediately, February 18th, 
issued a proclamation, calling an extra session 
of the Legislature. 

Members of both Houses assembled under 
this call, but Governor James, having in the 
mean time returned to the State, revoked the 
proclamation, and, the Supreme Court having 
sustained his right so to revoke, the extra ses- 
sion came to an end on the 22d of February. 

There was great activity during the year in 
the extension of existing railroads and the 
projection of new lines. No question excited 
greater or more general interest throughout 
the State than the controversy between Oma- 
ha and Council Bluffs, regarding the terminus 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, which finally 
resulted in the triumph of Council Bluffs. The 
location of the terminus was important as de- 
termining the point of transfer of freight and 
passengers, and as carrying with it the supply 
and repair shops and other industries con- 
nected with the running of a great railroad. 
This controversy caused much acrimony on 
both sides of the Missouri River, and led the 
Legislature of Iowa to pass a law, the design 
of which was to compel all railroads, having 
their terminus on the boundary of that State, 
to make all transfers of freight and passengers 
within the State. This act was regarded by 
Nebraskans as aimed directly at the inter- 
ests of their State, and excited so much indig- 
nation that a convention, numerously attended 
by the most substantial citizens of all parts of 
the State, assembled at Lincoln on the 27th 
of March, to protest against the action of 
Iowa, and to devise such measures as might 
seem practicable to protect and further the in- 
terests of the State in this important particular. 
The following resolutions were among those 
unanimously adopted, and may be taken as 
fairly expressing the sentiment of Nebraska: 

Fesolved, That the act of the Legislature of Towa, 
ae railroads in that State from transferring 

reight and passengers to connecting roads, except 
within its limits, is an assumption of power ‘ to 
regulate commerce among the several States,” vested 
by the Constitution of the United States exclusively 
in Congress. Under such assumed right, any State 
inthe Union could go further, and prohibit any trans- 
fer on its own soil of freight and passengers to be 
carried beyond the limits of the State, and could 
forbid railroads of adjoining States from entering 
into its territory to take freight and passengers out 
of it. Thus the entire inter-State commerce, busi- 
ness, and travel of the country may, by the factious 
and arbitrary legislation of any State, be halted at: 
its boundary lines, compelled to submit to vexatious 
interruptions and unjust exactions, or be totally in- 
terdicted. 

Resolved, That this unprecedented and unconstitu- 
tional action we denounce as arbitrary and arrogant, 
and the effort of the Legislature of that State to ag- 
grandize Lowa at the expense of her sister State, and 
make Nebraska as a mere tributary province, should 
not be submitted to without indignation, reproof, and 
determined opposition. 

Resolved, That, in view of this hostile legisla- 
tion, we call upon our capitalists and business-men 
to take immediate measures for the construction and 
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‘resulted. (a 


‘oerats shall nominate the Governor, the Chief-Jus 


early completion of a line of railway from the south- 
ern to the northern boundary of the State, to the 
end that the trade and business of our State, as well 
as the commerce to the west of us, may find its way 
to and from the South and East. That these recom- 
mendations are not made in any retaliatory spi 
but solely for the purpose of suggesting to our 
ple a way by which they can easily avoid pa 

the tribute and bearing the burdens which are sou 
to be imposed upon us. That a committee be at 
once appointed separ of representative men, ti 

visit the city of St. ouis, and lay before the Board 
of Trade the enterprise, and procure, if possible 

the assistance of the eee of that city, and of th 
State of Missouri, and of their capitalists and rail 
roe corporations, in aid of the construction of saic 
road. at 


In accordance with the eighth resolution, 
committee was appointed, which visited S¢. 
Louis and conferred with the business-me 
of that city in regard to a railroad to conne¢ 
directly that city with Nebraska; and subse 
quently a committee of citizens of St. Lonis ¢ 
Kansas City, Mo., and Leavenworth, Kansas 
visited Lincoln, but nothing practical has 


ee See ee i eee a ee ee 


The political campaign was opened by the 
choice of delegates in the spring and early 
summer, to attend the National Conventions 
at Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
The delegates to the last-named convention 
were instructed to vote for Greeley and Brown, 

The Liberal Republican and Democrati¢e 
Conventions, for the nomination of State offi- 
cers, assembled at Lincoln, on the 28th of — 
August. A committee of conference was ap- 
pointed by each, which the next day repo 
as follows: 


f 
Your committee of conference met with a li 
number of gentlemen from the Liberal Conventior 
at seven P.M., on the 28th instant, and, after a ver 
amicable discussion of.the best methods to secu 
success, jointly submitted and passed the followin 
resolutions ; me 
Resolved, That we, the Liberal Republicans of Ne 
braska, in convention assembled, do unite upon the 
PHASIDES adopted at the Cincinnati Convention, and 
ratified by the Convention at Baltimore. oe 
‘Resolved, That we consider the following a just an 
fair apportionment of the elective officers in 
State, to wit: That the Liberal Republicans sha 
nominate the Congressman, the Secretary of Stat 
the State Treasurer, the State Auditor, one distri 
judge, and one State-prison inspector, and the Den 


tice, one district judge, and the Attorney-General, 
Resolved, That each convention nominate parti 
for the offices assigned to each by the conferen 
committee, and, immediately after the nominations 
have been made, each convention shall send a list of © 
the same to the other convention, asking, if the 
nominees be acceptable, that they be ratified ; afl 
which the two conventions shall meet in Represent- 
ative Hall, in joint convention, when the entire tick 
shall be read, and, if acceptable to the delegates — 
present, they shall be declared the unanimous choice 
of the joint convention, Ube 
Resolved, That the joint convention shall appoint 
one State Central Committee. he 


This report having been unanimously ae : 


= ee ee ee 


ed by both conventions, they convened in joi 
session, and the following nominations were } 
ratified: For Governor, H. ©. Lett; Chief 
Justice, James M. Woolworth; Associate Jus- 
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4 aes, §. H. Calhoun and Seth Robinson; Sec- 
| retary of State, Christian Rathman; Auditor, 
, R. Clarke; Treasurer, F. W. Hohman; At- 
torney - General, August Schoenheit; State- 

on Inspector, L. H. Rogers; Congressman, 
e F. Warner. The name of the “ Liberal” 
party was bestowed upon the united move- 
ment. The subject of temperance was brought 
6 the notice of both conventions by the fol- 
owing communication, which was referred in 
to the committee on resolutions: 


-NTLEMEN : Hoping and trusting that your hon- 
e body feel a deep interest in the cause of tem- 
rance, we address you on this occasion in behalf of 
he temperance men and the temperance societies of 
the State of Nebraska. We feel the need of legisla- 
on for the protection of the community against the 
sncroachmeut of the liquor-traffic. Our present laws 
re crude, indefinite, and unsatisfactory. We ask 
four honorable body to indorse the Ohio temperance 
aw, the peculiarities of which make the liquor-traffic 
responsible for its results. To this we think no rea- 
onable man or party can object.. We also ask a lo- 
al prohibitory act, which will allow precincts, towns 

nd cities, to decide by vote whether license to sell 
ntoxicating liquors as a beverage may or may not be 
granted. ‘his we think is preeminently democratic. 
secondly, we ask that you put in nomination for ottice 
emperance men. 

‘Signed by the officers of the Nebraska State Tem- 
pee Union. 


at fhe resolutions, adopted by both conven- 
ions, were as follows: 


_ Resolved, That we, the Liberal Republicans and 
Democrats of the State of Nebraska, in joint conven- 
fion assembled at Lincoln, on the 29th day of Au- 
gust, 1872, accept the principles declared in the plat- 
form of the Cincinnati and Baltimore Conventions, 
nd heartily indorse the nominations of Horace Gree- 
ey on President, and B. Gratz Brown for Vice- 
ent. 

solved, That the safety and prosperity of our 
‘demand a radical and immediate reform in 
government, and we wish all good men to 
with us to effect this end. 

Resolved, That the progressive spirit of the age, 
nd the policy of the recent amendments to our na- 
1 Constitution, demand the immediate and un- 
tional repeal of all laws remaining upon the 
aoe of the State of Nebraska inconsistent 


@ Republican Convention convened at 
oln, on the 4th of September, and, after a 
on of three days, completed the following 
t: For Governor, Robert W. Furnas ; 
secretary of State, John P. Gosper; Auditor, 
ohn B. Weston; Treasurer, Henry A. Koe- 
nig; Attorney-General, J. R. Webster; State- 

ison Inspector, Wallace W. Abbey; Chief- 
justice, George B. Lake; Associate Justices, 
Daniel Gantt and Samuel Maxwell; Congress- 
man, Lorenzo Crounse. Its platform has not 
some to hand. At the same time, a Temper- 
tance Convention was in session, which, how- 
ever, made no separate nominations, the sen- 
timent being generally favorable to the Re- 
The election-on the sec- 


ublican candidates. 
ond Tuesday in October resulted in favor of 


é Republicans, the vote for Governor being 
116,543 Republican, and 11,227 Democratic; 
) Republican majority, 5,816. The majority for 
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Crounse for Congressman was 6,712. The Le- 
gislature stands as follows: 


Senate. House, Joint Ballot. 
‘Republican.,: .).5.600- 05 10 84 44 
Democratic... .....e0.00. 2 5 q 
Rep. majority........ 8 29 37 


At the election in November, 26,141 votes 
were cast, of which Grant received 18,329; 
Greeley, 7,812: Grant’s majority, 10,517. 

The State Board of Agriculture met in an- 
nual session on the 4th of January, and de- 
cided to hold the next State Fair at Lincoln. 
The most important action taken was the pas- 
sage of a resolution to encourage the planting 
of forest-trees, which provides that ‘‘the State 
Agricultural Society will award the following 
premiums in the year 1872, and every year 
thereafter, at the pleasure of the Board, to any 
person who will plant and cultivate the great- 
est number of acres in forest-trees, said trees 
to be well cultivated, and not more than four 
feet apart: for the best five acres or more, a 
premium of $60, and for the second best five 
acres, $30.” 

The State Agricultural and Horticultural 
Fair was held in the beginning of September, 
and was numerously attended, and successful 
in its results. County agricultural societies 
are organized, which are required to report 
annually to the State Board of Agriculture. 

The subject of Scandinavian immigration 
has attracted much attention, and valuable in- 
formation about the State has been distributed 
in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, by an 
agent appointed for that purpose. According 
to the report of the Regents of the State Uni- 
versity, the receipts for the year ending De- 
cember 1st amounted to $62,880.80; disburse- 
ments, $37,972.95; balance, $24,407.85. The 
sum of $2,000 was placed at the disposal of 
the Professor of Agriculture for the use of 
the model farm. The ninety thousand acres 
of Agricultural College lands have all been 
selected and confirmed, with the exception 
of two quarter-sections, which, it appears, 
had been previously taken by private parties. 
Other lands have been selected in lieu, and 
will doubtless be confirmed in due time. The 
original selections of seventy-two sections of 
University lands, owing to certain informali- 
ties, were not confirmed. Selections in lieu 
thereof have been made, and are now before 
the Department at Washington, and, it is be- 
lieved, will shortly be confirmed. 

According to the report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, dated December 238d, 
the-number of children of school-age was 
51,123, and the amount of school moneys to 
be apportioned among the several counties, 
according to the number of scholars in each, 
was $110,956.90. 

Governor James recommended to the Legis- 
lature the abolition of the office of Attorney- 
General; a change in the laws relating to the 
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insane, so that the counties shall bear their 
proportion of expense of maintenance; the 
erection of an asylum by the State, where 
idiots and imbeciles may be kept at the ex- 
pense of the counties from which they are re- 
ceived, or of the parents and guardians of the 
patients; and, with a view to the proper pro- 
tection of capital, a revision of the collection 
laws, and the repeal of the law against usury. 
On the 9th of January, Governor Furnas 
was inaugurated, and delivered his address. 
He renewed the recommendations of Governor 
James, respecting the collection laws and im- 
migration, and recommended encouragement 
to railroads and other internal improvements, 
the utilization of the saline and bituminous de- 
posits of the State, and the passage of measures 
that will insure the proper representation of 
Nebraska at the Vienna Exhibition, and at the 
Centennial Celebration at Philadelphia. In 
urging a revision of the revenue laws, Goy- 
ernor Furnas says: ‘‘ Uniform valuation and 
assessment of all property at its actual present 
cash-value, with prompt payment, is the only 
true system of taxation, is alone just and equi- 
table, can alone lighten the burdens and ren- 
der satisfaction. Taxes as now assessed and 
collected in this State are unjust and actually 
oppressive. With proper distribution they 
would not be felt. The simple fact that near- 
ly $300,000 delinquent State taxes are uncol- 
lected, and in some counties more than that 
amount of a local character, is evidence that 
our existing revenue laws are either inadequate 
or improperly administered.”’ He also rec- 
ommends the repeal of the laws exempting 
lands from taxation by reason of tree-plant- 
ing, and the encouragement of that branch 
of agriculture by the payment of premiums. 
The following is an exhibit of the indebted- 
ness and resources of the State June 21, 1871: 
STATE INDEBTEDNESS. 


Outstanding warrants \ Sarees fund).... $130,000 
Outstanding warrants (building fund)... 40,000 
Territorial militia bonds, etc. (held by 
BONOOETUNC) ices cues ec cewkotr are et see 
Interest on bonds and floating indebted- 
WOGE Sosa esis ah on Ocak taansh Shanahan ean 25,000 
Loan of ** University fand ” (act approved 
February 6, 1871) 
Annual expenses on general fund....... 


Total indebtedness...........cccceceeecee . $447,000 


ee ey 


Amount of liabilities over resources............ $219,200 


An encouraging condition of the State for 
the past two years is exhibited by the report 
of the Treasurer. 

There remained in the State Treasury, at 
the date of the last official report, January 18, 
1871, $37,547.08; receipts to December 81, 
1872, $1,183,074.27; total, $1,220,621.35. 
Disbursements, $1,022,233.70; balance in the 
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Treasury to the credit 
$198,287.65. Hees 
The accounts of the State, on account of 
the sales of the public land, have been ad- 
justed up to the 31st of December, 1871, and 
the sum found to be due the State at that 
time, amounting to $78,377.12, has been re- 
ceived and deposited in the Treasury. . _ 
The Insane Asylum has been completed, An 
the work on the new penitentiary building - 
progressing rapidly. wy 
According to the census of 1870, of the t 
tal population (88,265) ten years old and oye 
there were engaged in all classes of occur 
tions 48,837 persons, of whom 41,943 we 
males and 1,894 females, There were e 
gaged in agriculture, 23,115, including 23,0: 
males and 32 females; in professional ar 
personal services, 10,381, including 8,667 mal 
and 1,664 females; in trade and transport 
tion, 4,628, including 4,623 males and 5 : 
males; in manufactures and mechanical a1 
mining industries, 5,763, including 5,570 mak 
and 193 females. “et 
The State contained 647,031 acres of ir 
proved land, 213,374 of woodland, and 1,21) 
376 of other unimprovedland. The cash val 
of farms was $30,242,186; of farming-impl 
ments and machinery, $1,549,716 ; total amou 
of wages paid during the year, including value 
of board, $882,478 ; total (estimated) value oj 
all farm-productions, including betterments 
and additions to stock, $8,604,742; orcha: 
products, $9,932 ; produce of market-garder 
$30,649; forest-products, $36,307; value 
home manufactures, $36,951; value of anim 
slaughtered or sold for slaughter, $854,85 
of all live-stock, $6,551,185. There were 3 
511 horses, 2,632 mules and asses, 28,9: 
milch-cows, 5,931 working-oxen, 45,057 otk 
cattle, 22,725 sheep, and 59,449 swine. T 
chief productions were: 2,109,321 bushels 
spring, and 15,765 of winter, wheat, 13,532 
rye, 4,736,710 of Indian-corn, 1,477,562 — 
oats, 216,481 of barley, 3,471 of buckwhe 
5,988 pounds of tobacco, 74,655 of wool, 3, 
bushels of peas and beans, 739,984 of Iri 
and 762 of sweet, potatoes, 470 gallons of wine, 
1,539,535 pounds of butter, 46,142 of cheese, 
95,059 gallons of milk sold, 169,354 tons 
hay, 77,598 gallons of sorghum molasses, 707 
pounds of wax, and 28,114 of honey. 
The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 670, using 63 steam-engines Of 
1,865 horse-power, and 67 water-wheels of 
1,446 horse- power, and employing 
hands, of whom 2,558 were males above 8b 
teen, 81 females above fifteen, and 26 youth. 
The total amount of capital invested was 
$2,169,963; wages paid during the ye 
$1,429,913; value of materials consu 
$2,902,074; of products, $5,738,512. , 
The whole number of newepapers and peri- 
odicals was 42, having an aggregate circnmla- 
tion of 31,600, and issuing annually 3,388,500) | 
copies. There were 7 daily, with a cireul 


of the several funds, 


tht. dali ly tah a cpap eal woe. Ni 


of 6,850; 1 tri-weekly, circulation 500; 80 
kly, circulation 22,400; 4 monthly, circu- 
Jation 1,850. 

_ There were 890 libraries, having 147,040 
yolumes. Of these, 219, with 95,125 volumes, 
vere private, and 171, with 51,915 volumes, 
re other than private. 

- The total number of religious organizations 
was 181, having 108 edifices, with 82,210 sit- 
tings, and property valued at $386,000. 

| The leading religious denominations are as 
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The following towns had, on December 1, 
1869, more than 20,000 inhabitants: 


Amsterdam......... 264,649 | Maestricht .......... 27,808 
Rotterdam......... 116,232 | Dortrecht ........... 24.613 
ROTO eae os «8's sat 90,277 | Herzogenbush....... 24.315 
Uttechti ss... Si8 i sé. 5299 euwarden......... 121 
Leyden..........04 : Nimeguen.....+..... 842 
Groningen ......... 88,528 \ 4 erat 21,836 

MGIB ss oS cst cs 81,626 | Filburg.............. 21,431 
TISATIOM Ge. Wo. asiv ce K WOMB Ss .\:6a0ire Sokey 408 


The area and population (in 1870) of the 
Dutch colonies in the East Indies were as fol- 
lows: , 


DENOMINATIONS. Organizations. Sittings. 
epragaik s is\<'sinlsiejsdso'm nei 26 5,400 
Ris Ais Biae bcnieleresciare 9 1,550 
Néindie + msi ve side iat eke 10 2,(50 

Po hat ide ale.e Ves coneleeed 15 8,500 

Raise vldive oviceewinslsiees de 14 2,000 
ESE Spins ge iy 50 10,150 
doe te 24 8,125 
camsivemeaie denies 17 2,935 


_ The condition of pauperism and crime is 
jhown by the following statistics: 


eal population .! ies. seco esos edevdsaneacs 122,998 
Yumber of persons receiving support during the 
year ending June 1, 1870........ 0.00... cece eee 

ost of annual support..................ee eee eees $11,161 
Tot: paper receiving support, June 1, 1870.... 
SMELT AGE AS ores pal Een wes wee soe re ae ttee ta 

EE Sas soo hie Screed vba cs ous weed c Zeus be 54 

“TIS COA CABE, Melt as Decay. 

persons convicted during the year.... 53 

‘otal number of persons in prison, June 1, 1870. 69 

Mobigies Pada eee Septtesc% ae cde fic raleis «sale 44 

Mie RUdsmiaSWins ob 0ide abalsis F046 C4b% oe cabs on 35 

sce bonsa path «Mls eeiicins eROReT HRN Rlces k 9 

Rate Rone ako kceadaveldes Cenk shi tives 25 


_ NETHERLANDS, Taz, a kingdom in Eu- 
ope. King, William III., born February 19, 
‘1817; succeeded his father, March 17, 1849 ; 
heir-apparent to the throne, his son William, 
rince of Orange, born September 4, 1840. 
he area and population of the kingdom, ac- 
cording to an official statement, dated Decem- 
‘ber 31, 1870, were as follows: 


RESIDENCIES, Area. Population. 
Java and Madura........... 51,974 _ 16,452,168 
Western Sumatra.......... 46,186 1,611,344 
Bencoolens 433) 2. ibaa 9,686 140, 
PODS: Slat owe casmae Ses¢ 0,099 107,725 
ba LS it Mitel never bodhal § 61,911 548,141 
IO7 TiS. Swe e cae he deeeee 7,540 26,852 
C8 oc ach ealtceaks wads 5,039 59,7 
OTE ness frase od iin teeta 2.530 23,787 
Western Borneo........... 59,657 838,611 
Southern and East’n Borneo 640 850,692 
IE 2 aE ee er 45,708 344,101 
PRUMONTENS > os shana cates tec ae 942 572,907 
paren E chistaatarnise Us chebagee orig 86,917 
OMB Bids bak vies Gita oma < 
PURMMNMLS walls chne's.ns teens een 8,744 214,837 
SPUKAOES Thy dt tw. foeea eee We 22,166 900,000 
Bali and Lombok........... 4,040 860,000 
New Guinea... ..0.+...0. 68,247 R 
POTS Yeu, Seva dik. 614,907 23,337,829 


The foreign-born population of these colo- 
nies included 13,320 Europeans in the army, 
35,541 other Europeans, 1,280 descendants of 
Europeans, 219,560 Chinese, 12,721 Arabs, and 
15,609 Hindoos. The largest cities are: Ba- 
tavia, 65,000 inhabitants; Surabaya, 90,000 ; 
Samarang, 50,000; Surakerta, 50,000 ; Djoejo- 
kerta, 45,000. The revenue in the budget for 
1872 amounted to 119,758,338 florins; the ex- 
penditure to 109,362,752; surplus, 10,395,586. 
The budget for 1872 fixes the expenditures 
at 96,873,092 florins, and the revenue at 88,- 
377,159 florins, showing a deficit of 8,495,983 


florins. The public debt, in 1872, amounted 
aie ees, to 995,837,326 florins, and the interest paya- 
US el eee 1,028 108,056 ble on the same to 28,120,088 florins, 
BRP IERE see 264 804,702 The army of the Netherlands, in Europe, in 
Sakon etal +o ee 1872, numbered 61,864 men, of whom 1,999 
Ee Rae ap 851 928785 were Officers. 
rete casereeceecenees yon op The navy, on January 1, 1872, consisted of 
ein hice oa Seat YA RIBS 602,018 67 steamers, with 603 guns, and 42 sailing-ves- 
SSC]... 2... sees eee eee eee aoe 260,680 sels, with 486 guns. The imports, in 1870, 
ST ERT aS DB 534. Ieee amounted to 394,970,000 florins; the exports 
to 357,760,000 florins. 
prac tesd rete a7 hh PAGO 8,688,337 The movement of shipping was as follows: 
LOADED IN BALLAST. TOTAL, 
Vessels, Tons, Vessels. Tons. Vessels, Tons. 
7,949 | 2,293,009 402 92,822 8,251 | 2,815,331 
2,862 651,230 164 13,137 3, 664,36 
4,632 | 1,408,060 3,654 941,532 8,286 | 2,349,592 
1,849 459,565 1,153 199,543 3,002 659,108 _ 


The merchant-navy, on December 31, 1870, 
consisted of 1,985 vessels, of 499,506 tons. The 
aggregate length of railroads in operation was 
1,458 kilometres, in the course of construction 
123 kilometres; total 1,581 kilometres. The 


aggregate length of telegraph-lines was 3,121 
kilometres, of telegraph-wires 10,770 kilo- 
metres. 

The religious statistics of the kingdom, ac- 
cording to the census of 1869, were as follows: 
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PROTESTANTS, CATHOLICS. f 
PROVINCES, Jews. 
Total. Pro Mille. Total. Pro Mille, 
renthé. .icsdsilen'cdaovewdeevbioen SMES yens 97,533 923 5,578 52 2,339 
coeetgaaa 5 a awed bow iiepis 2b ance op aware 204,715 908 15,793 70 4,526 
Wricsland ... «:..s..werebenikneeoreunie sone. 265,466 908 24,045 82 2,173 
South Hollandiycsi. ote lLAs ees lesan 508,082 738 166,242 246 12,152 
Deland cciderecsacies seatbebos s dvaweuks scape 130,557 735 46,048 259 
CIVOLY BREIL. 0'<.c%n0is cnn Rnb ah pine Rana e de alo ae 174,656 687 | 5,422 297 3,768 
North HoHenas, votes sskcesvacse uae eee cn 882,607 663 160,699 278 82,953 
Utrecht, sucicwhax'> leew’ aoonsndhibaleeidseeue 107,756 621 64,143 370 1,512 
Gelderiand’.4.5. aacea nce eb adsaabet rine 464 620 159,274 868 4,745 
NOreti Bravant. ison celee coahclesshue asso howe 49,711 116 377,138 879 1,961 
Limborge2is Gib Ges sitisaus bekeeet sas cae 8,734 17 218,702 977 1,370 


According to their birth places, 3,515,360 
were born in Holland, 4,892 in the Nether- 
landish colonies, 83,766 in Germany, 19,147 in 
Belgium, 1,007 in England, 5,156 in other 
countries ; of 201 the birthplace was unknown. 

The treaty for the cession to Great Britain 
of the Dutch possessions on the Guinea Coast * 
met with violent opposition in Holland, and 
was by many stigmatized as dishonorable. 
Gradually, however, the excitement subsided, 
and the treaty was adopted by both Houses. 
In reply to Mr. Heemskirk, who questioned 
the Government as to whether there was any 
intention of using force, in case the Elminois 
refused to recognize the English protectorate, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, on March 9th, 
replied that the Government desired the con- 
secutive execution of the treaty, and not wish 
to use forcible means, any more than England. 
After a long debate, the Government declared 
that it would at a convenient time present a 
report on the execution of the treaty. 

The Second Chamber, on March 9th, by 37 
votes against 34, adopted a bill rescinding the 
prohibition against working-men’s coalitions, 
but inflicting penalties upon any attempt to 
prevent men from accepting work. The de- 
bate on the bill lasted four days, in the course 
of which several deputies sought to demon- 
strate the dangers of coalitions, and their per- 
nicious effects in other countries, especially in 
France. 

On April 1st the tercentenary anniversary 
of the beginning of the war of independence 
against Spanish rule was celebrated throughout 
Holland with great enthusiasm. The greatest 
festivities took place in the little town of Brielle, 
the capture of which, on April 1, 1572, by the 
patriots, gave the signal to a general insurrec- 
tion. The King, with the entire court, was 
present, and laid the foundation of a monu- 
ment which is to commemorate that event. 
At various points, the celebration of indepen- 
dence was attended with disorders and breaches 
of the peace. The most considerable disturb- 
ances occurred at Oosterhout, in North Bra- 
bant, where a mob collected, broke the win- 
dows of houses, and committed other outrages. 
The demonstrations became so threatening that 
the town authorities found it necessary to call 
upon the military to suppress the riot. Upon 
the appearance of the troops the mob dis- 
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persed, but several persons had previously 
been seriously injured. The cause of the on 
break was supposed to be dissatisfaction wi 
the ministry. a 
In April the Minister of Finance, Bl 
brought in a bill introducing an income-t: 
similar to the one which exists in Englan 
Although several chambers of commerce a 
several electoral colleges declared their agr 
ment with the ministerial measure, and fal 
recognized its appropriateness, the privileg 
classes of renters and of the large estate-owne 
organized a violent resistance to the bill, a 
when, after a ten days’ debate, the vote w 
taken on an amendment favorable to the objec 
it was lost by a small majority. The enti 
ministry, consequently, offered its resignatia 
but, at the special request of the King, th 
consented to close the current public busine 
(among which was the war budget) by the 1st 
of July. The president of the ministry, The 
becke, died before the new ministry w 
formed, on June 4th. c. 
On July 5th the new cabinet, with the fe 
mation of which M. De Vries had been charg 
entered upon office. It was composed as fe 
lows: Dr. J. G. De Vries, Minister President a1 
Minister of Justice; Dr. J. Geertsema, Min 
ter of the Interior; Dr. J. D. Fransen van 
Putte, Minister of the Colonies; L. G. Bro 
Minister of the Navy; Major-General Cou 
de Limburg-Stirum, Minister of War; Dr. 
L. H. A. Baron Gericke de Kerwgnen, M 
ister of Foreign Affairs; Dr. A. van Delde 
Minister of Finance. : int 
Soon after the formation of the new 
try, the Chambers adjourned to Septem! 
15th. At the beginning of September t 
Congress of the International Society was held 
in the Hague, and the Government. deemed 
the best policy not to prohibit the meeting. 
It was on that account violently attacked by 
the Conservative party, but public opinior 
throughout Europe emphatically approved this 
course of action, The Chamber approved the 
budgets of the several ministers without ser 
ous opposition, and the Colonial Minister sue 
ceeded in carrying through a radical modifiea- 
tion of the import tariff for the East India 
Colonies.. A bill introduced by the Minist 
of the Interior, which provided that no 
be admitted into school without being 
cinated, called forth a very large number 
protests, which designated such precautionary _ 
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‘measures as derogatory to Divine Providence; 
pat both Chambers adopted the bill by large 
‘majorities. Among other bills laid before the 
Chambers, toward the close of the year, was a 
new electoral law which, if adopted, will in- 
crease the number of voters from 100,000 to 
130,000. | 
NEVADA. Nevada was one of the first 
States in which the Democrats joined in what 
was known as the Liberal Republican move- 
. ment. The State Central Committee adopted 
a. resolutions on the 20th of Feb- 


_ Whereas, In view of the early meeting of the Na- 
tional Democratic Central Committee, to decide upon 
the future policy of the national Democracy, it be- 
comes appropriate for the Democracy of the several 
States to express their opinion as to the course most 
conducive to the speedy and permanent success of 
the Democratic — ; that said committee may act 
‘intelligently and in ull harmony with the Democra- 
| ey throughout the country: therefore— 

; led, That in the opinion of this committee 
‘the elements of opposition to the present Adminis- 
tration, whether they exist within or without the 
organization of the Democratic party, should be con- 
solidated in the approaching campaign, that the 
united people may be afforded one more opportunity 
to express and enforce the convictions of a majority 
of the republic, and that, in furtherance of this pur- 
pose, we invite the codperation of all who entertain 
sin views, irrespective of past partisan associa- 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this committee 
he adoption of what is known as the Missouri poli- 
y in the nomination for President of the United 
States is expedient and advisable, and promotive of 
the best interests of the Democratic party, both na- 
tionally and in the State of Nevada; and we there- 
fore recommend to the consideration of the National 
‘Democratic Central Committee, and to the National 
Democratic Convention, the adoption of that policy, 
should the Cincinnati Convention evince, by its pro- 
ceedings, a similar desire for mutual codperation and 


_ Fesolved, That, reposing faith in the wisdom and 
‘patriotism of the National Democratic Convention 
we shall give the candidates nominated or indorsed 
by that body our hearty support. 

Resolved, That, animated by an earnest desire for 
f Saree of constitutional principles, econo- 
my in the administration of public affairs, and the 
_Yestoration of this Government from the corruption 

and misrule which pervades every department, the 
committee recommend an earnest, aggressive contest 
uring the approaching campaign, and the thorough 
org anization of the Democratic party in every county 
and township of Nevada, being confident that we 
have only to make a united and determined effort 
ee tetsfully complete the political revolution com- 
™Menced in 1870. 


_ There was no State election this year, but 
} Wimportant conventions were held by both 
Icon parties to nominate a Representative 


to Congress and a board of presidential elec- 

The whole vote cast at the presidential 
election numbered 14,649, of which 8,413 were 
} for Grant, and 6,236 for Greeley, giving the 
} former a majority of 2,177. Charles W. Ken- 
’ dall, Democrat, was elected to Congress over CO. 
| ©. Goodwin, Republican, by a majority of 701. 
é Legislature, which meets biennially, is at 
} present Republican in both branches. The Gov- 
ernor of the State, elected in November, 1870, 
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for aterm of three years from the following Jan- 
uary, is L. R. Bradley, a Democrat; the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is Frank Denver, Democrat ; 
Secretary of State, James D. Mine, Republi- 
can; Treasurer, J. Schooling, Democrat; 
Comptroller, W. W. Hobart, Republican; At- 
torney-General, L. A. Buckner, Democrat ; 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, B. OC. 
Whitman, Republican. : 

One of the principal interests of Nevada is 
silver-mining. -With regard to its condition, a 
well-informed writer said, in May: ‘ During 
the last two years so many new mines have 
been opened, and the mechanical details of re- 
ducing ore so much improved and enlarged, 
that success in gold and silver mining in Neva- 
da and California is now the rule, failure the 
exception. Capital is seconding mining enter- 
prises in the West with a freedom never before 
experienced. In the Comstock Lode, at Vir- 
ginia City, which is the greatest vein of silver 
ever developed, immense bodies of rich ore 
have been found at a depth of 1,500 feet, 
and what lies beyond may be judged from the 
fact that no fissure-vein in the world has ever 
been exhausted. The shares of one company 
(Crown Point), which sold in November, 1870, 
for $2.50 per share, were quoted in April, 1872, 
at over $1,000 per share. During the first 
three months of 1872 the market value of mines 
at Virginia City alone has increased from 
$15,318,000 to $40,518,000. Mines elsewhere 
in Nevada are yielding largely, that at Pioche 
to the extent of $10,700 per day.” 

According to the census of 1870, of the total 
population (86,655) ten years old and over, 
there were engaged in all classes of occupations 
26,911° persons, of whom 26,468 were males 
and 443 females. There were engaged in agri- 
culture 2,070, including 2,063 males and 7 fe- 
males; in professional and personal services, 
7,431, including 7,152 males and 279 females ; 
in trade and transportation, 3,621 being exclu- 
sively males ; in manufactures and mechanical 
and mining industries, 18,789, including 13,632 
males and 157 females. 

The State contained 92,644 acres of improved 
land, 13,415 of woodland, and 102,451 of other 
unimproved land. The cash value of farms was 
$1,485,505; of farming implements and ma- 
chinery, $165,718 ; total amount of wages paid 
during the year, including value of board, 
$438,350; total (estimated) value of all farm 
productions, including betterments and addi- 
tions to stock, $1,659,713; orchard-products, 
$900; produce of market-gardens, $31,235 ; 
forest-products, $36,700; value of home man- 
ufactures, $2,329; value of animals slaugh- 
tered or sold for slaughter, $104,471; of all 
live stock, $1,445,449. There were 17,520 
horses, 990 mules and asses, 6,174 milch-cows, 
2,448 working-oxen, 22,899 other cattle, 11,018 
sheep, and 3,295 swine. The chief productions 
were 147,987 bushels of spring, and 80,879 of 
winter, wheat, 310 of rye, 9,660 of Indian-corn, 
55,916 of oats, 295,452 of barley, 985 of buck- 
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wheat, 106 bales of cotton, 27,029 pounds of 
wool, 129,249 of Irish potatoes, 711 gallons of 
wine, 110,880 pounds of butter, 63,850 gallons 
of milk sold, 88,855 tons of hay, 3,651 gallons of - 
sorghum molasses, and 363 pounds of honey. 

The total number of manutacturing establish- 
ments was 330, using 120 steam-engines, of 
6,007 horse-power, and 34 water-wheels, of 
2,538 horse-power, and employing 2,859 hands, 
of whom 2,856 were males above’ sixteen, and 
three females above fifteen. 

The total amount of capital invested was 
$5,126,790; wages paid during the year, $2,- 
498,473; value of materials consumed, $10,- 
815,984; of products, $15,870,539. 

The whole number of newspapers and peri- 
odicals was 18, having an aggregate circula- 
tion of 11,800, and issuing annually 2,572,000 
copies. There were 5 daily, with a circulation 
of 7,500; 2 semi-weekly, circulation 950; 5 — 
weekly, circulation, 2,850; 6 monthly, circula- 
tion 67,000. 

There were 814 libraries, having 158,040 
volumes. Of these, 286, with 116,100 volumes, 
were private, and 28, with 41,940 volumes, 
other than private, including 8 circulating li- 
braries, with 15,140 volumes. 
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The total number of religious organizations 
was 32, having 19 edifices, with 8,000 sitt 
and property valued at $212,000. “UG 

The leading denominations were: 
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DENOMINATIONS. Organizations. | . ing. 
Eanes OL.Gyee aig aber ve Ty 5 {208° ae 
UN OCIRE ce ctaue tines scises «sep 11 B50: Aa 
Monon 0g s ea 1 oie 
Presbyterian,..........-..03.- 5 (1,100 
Roman Catholic.............. 10 3,250 


The condition of pauperism and crime | 
shown by the following statistics: ae 
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The leading industry of Nevada is minit 
The statistics of this branch, as reported 
the census of 1870, were: fa 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. The Liquor-Sale Pro- 
hibition party in this State met in convention 
at Concord, on the 6th of December, 1871, for 
the purpose of nominating their candidates for 
Governor, Railroad Commissioner, and Coun- 
cillors, to be voted upon at the general election 
of March 12, 1872. Forty-nine delegates from 
different sections of the State represented the 
party at this meeting, which was said to have 
had “a fair attendance.” At the opening of 
the convention an “ Address to the People” 
was read, and subsequently adopted, pointing 
to the growing evils produced by the sale of 


intoxicating beverages, and appealing to them ~ 


for united action to stop such sale by absolute 
prohibition. 

Among other things relating to the charac- 
ter and magnitude of this evil, the address 
states, apparently from official documents, 
that, with regard to the United States in gen- 
eral, liquor-selling ‘“‘ keeps up in our country a 
standing army of 700,000 confirmed drunkards ; 
it hurries more than 100,000 men into untime- 
ly graves with every rolling year; it is the 
chief cause of taxation, disease, pauperism, and 
crime.” And, with regard to New Hampshire © 
in particular, it avers: ‘‘We have a liquor- 
seller to each 265 of the population of the 


State. The United States Government tax 
1,191 liquor-dealers in our State last year, an 
collected of them $32,663. It is the liqu 
trade that fills our Orphan Home and Ins: 
Asylum, our Reform School and poor-hous 
our jails and State-prison ; and burdens hone 
trade and toil with unjust taxation.”  =—s-_— 
For the office of Governor, John Blackmer, 
of Sandwich, received 42 out of the 49 vot 
A.S. Kendall, of West Swanzey, was nomini 
ed for Railroad Commissioner without ball 
The nominations for councillors, etc., were | 
trusted to the State Committee. Ae 
The following preambles and resolutions — 
were adopted by the convention: 
Whereas, The great object of government is ’ in 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the commo 
defence, promote the general welfare, and § 
det blessing of liberty to ourselves and our posterity ; 
and— ak 
Whereas, The sale and use of intoxicating liquors 
is the greatest obstruction to the attainment of the 
ends, insmuch as it enormously increases expend 
ture, taxation, pauperism, and crime: therefore— 
Resolved, That, while we advocate the most f 
economy in the administration of the Goverr 
the strictest honesty in official as well as in p ; 
life, the purity of the ballot, the dovelonsiane of ti 
industrial capacities of the people, and as apecdey 
resumption of specie payment as practicable, we 
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make the prohibition of the sale of intoxicatin 
-tiquors, and the faithful and impartial execution of 
the rohibitory law, the paramount issue of the pres- 
nt day. 
; ‘Resoroed, That a political party that does not meet 
this issue, and pronounce unequivocally against this 
monster evil, is unworthy the support of temperance 
men, and undeserving of government honors. 
Resolved, That the State government, having the 
same power to enforce the criminal laws of the 
> age as to enact them, should be held responsible 
the violation of the same and the results growing 
out of that violation, while it does not use all its 
_ constitutional power for the faithful execution of said 
4 laws. 
__- A Prohibition Press Association, devoted to 
| the promotion of the interests of the temper- 
ance party, was also formed. 
_ . The Labor Reform party of New Hampshire 
assembled in State Convention at Concord, on 
the 7th of December, 1871, the number of del- 
_ egates present being 137, and representing 37 
_ towns. Their candidates were nominated as 
2 follows: Lemuel C. Cooper, of Croydon, for 
_ Governor, and Levi B. Tucker, of Plaistow, for 
is Railroad Commissioner. 
__. The sentiments and purpose of the Labor 
_ Reform party are embodied in the following 
resolutions: 


Resolved, That the political events which have oc- 
curred since the last State Convention of the People’s 
Reform party confirm the declaration then made, 

_ thatthe public welfare demands a new political party, 
freed from the extravagance, dishonesty, and corrup- 

tion of the old organizations, 

__, Resolved, That we adhere to our distinctive prin- 

__eiples as heretofore avowed, demanding a reform in 

_ the revenue service, a reduction in the number of 

_ revenue officers, a decrease of the expenses of col- 

 lecting duties and district taxes, an 


duti a more rigid 
_ esponsibility and economy in all the 


departments 


. ee service. 
Resolved, That we still maintain that which has 
__ always been our policy, and is now indorsed by Pres- 
__ ident Grant in his message, that the reduction of the 
__ tariff upon articles of general use is demanded by the 
_ people, and we call upon Congress no longer to re- 
_ Bist, but to ratify the recommendation. 
tage lwed, That we call upon the President and 
Congress for the immediate repeal of that unjust 
_ Monopoly, the present national banking system 
_ which is a fraud upon the industry and enterprise of 
the nation, imposing upon the laboring masses an 
_ annual tax of more than $20,000,000, forthe sole ben- 
_ efit of the bondholder and capitalist, and the issue 
of a sufficient amount of greenbacks to meet the de- 
mands of trade under a free banking system, and 
_ thereby make a saving of more than $50,000,000 an- 
 hually in the item of interest alone. 

Resolved, That we demand not promises, but a 

thorough, positive reform in the civil service, so that 

_ appointment to office will no longer depend on party 

_ patronage, and cannot be used as a means of cor- 

- Tupting the politics of the country, and perpetuating 
‘unworthy men in office. 

_ Ltesolwed, That we deprecate the levying of black- 

~ mail upon clerks and other public officers for politi- 

eal party purposes, as degrading and debasing the 

public service. 

Resolved, That we congratulate Senators Sumner, 
Schurz, Trumbull, and Patterson, and their coadju- 
tors in the Senate, upon their triumph in opposing 
and 9) Newey the dangerous and corrupt scheme 
of the President for annexing San Domingo. 

_, Resolved, That the thorough rebuke administered 
to the Tammany thieves by the freemen of New 


of! 
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York is cheering to every true reformer, and that the 
same spirit of action onght to be followed up until 
all piouderers and. thieves, whether high or low, in 
both the State and national Government, are driven 
from their positions and punished as they deserve ; 
to the end that this government of the people may 
truly be a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people. 

Resolved, That the recent discovery of forgeries 
and defalcations among officials in New Hampshire 
justifies the inference that, if a thorough investigation 
could be made, too many would be found to exist in 
our midst. ? 

Resolved, That, while we welcome immigrants of all 
nationalities who come hither of their own free-will 
and accord for the purpose of becoming citizens, we 
are utterly opposed to the importation of Chinese 
by corporate capital, for the purpose of creating a 
species of slavery, and reducing the wages of Ameri- 
can working-men. 

_ Resolved, That the present system of taxation in 
New Hampshire is defective, unequal, and wantin 
in that uniformity among the various towns which 
justice and impartiality demand, and that we call 
upon the coming Legislature to pass a law having 
the essential features of the one defeated at the last 
session. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are 
due to the Hon, Horace Greeley, of the New York 
Tribune, for his efforts to expose and reform the 
abuse, frauds, corruption, iniquities, and usurpations 
of the Grant Administration. 


The Democratic party held its State Con- 
vention at Concord, on December 13, 1871. 
James A. Weston, of Manchester, who was then 
Governor, was renominated by acclamation. 
The Railroad Commissioner nominated was 
Henry Colony, of Keene. 

The following platform was adopted: 


Resolved, That the Democracy of New Hampshire 
i i yet to the principles hereby enunciated: 

1. The perpetuity of the Union, a strict obedience 
to the Constitution, and an honest enforcement of 
the laws. 

2. The protection of the rights of every citizen, in 
accordance with the fundamental law. 

8. Opposition to every species of corruption in all 
departments of municipal, State, and national Gov- 
ernments. ‘ 

4, No privileged classes and no privileged capital. 

5. A tariff that raises money for the necessary ex- 

enses of the Federal Government, and not for the 
enefit of monopolists. 

Resolved, That the recent declaration of martial 
law over a portion of the republic is an atrocious use 
of an unconstitutional enactment; and we hereby 
denounce that enactment as subversive of every prin- 
ciple of civil liberty, false in its pretexts, and in its 
enforcement and outrage demanding earnest remon- 
strance and rebuke; and we invite all patriotic 
citizens of New Hampshire, who are opposed to the 
present national Administration, to join with us in 
efforts to stay the tide of corruption and centraliza- 
tion which threatens to destroy the civil liberties of 
the people. 

Resolwed, That we pledge ourselves to a-reform of 
the civil service of the General Government, to a 
vigorous prosecution of reform in our own State, the 
Peantion of its expenditures to the lowest. prac- 
ticable limit, the elevation of the courts of justice 
above the influence of any personal or partisan con- 
siderations, and the enactment of all necessary laws 
which public sentiment will sustain and public of- 
ficers be required to enforce. : 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our confidence in Gov- 
ernor James A. Weston, as personally and officially 
above reproach ; and we pledge our united efforts to 
secure his reélection. 
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The Republicans of New Hampshire as- 
sembled in State Convention at Concord, on 
January 3, 1872, there being 662 delegates 

resent. For Governor, Ezekiel A. Straw, of 

anchester, was nominated. For Railroad 
Commissioner, Albert 8. Twichell, of Gorham, 
was nominated. 

The following platform was adopted by the 
convention : ) 


Resolved, That the Republican party is still, as it 
ever has been, the party of freedom, improvement, 
retrenchment, and reform, that, having during its 

ast short but eventful career secured and estab- 
fished the right of every man to his own limbs and 
sinews and earnings, the equality of all men before 
the law; the inability of a State to enslave any por- 
tion of its people, and the duty of the Union to 
uarantee to every citizen the full enjoyment of his 
iberty and rights until he forfeits them by crime; 
its mission henceforth is one of peaceful but actual 
rogress to protect the weak and humble from vio- 
and oppression, to extend the boundaries and 
diffuse the Hoasisars of civilization, to promote uni- 
versal education and the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge; to see that all laws are faithfully executed, 
and justice impartially administered, to stimulate in- 
genuity in the discovery of new inventions of econ- 
omizing labor and thus enlarging production, the 
only real source of individual or national wealth, to 
encourage agriculture as well as manufactures, min- 
ing, and the mechanic arts, thereby bringing nearer 
together the producers of food and fabrics, and fur- 
nishing both with a home market, thus exchanging 
the gains of industry and the wages of labor by re- 
ducing the cost of transportation and diminishing 
the expense of exchanges between farmers and citi- 
zens; retrench unnecessary expenditures, reduce 
taxation to the lowest point consistent with the 
maintenance of the national credit, abolish all un- 
necessary offices, rebuke venality and expose and 
punish corruption and robbery; to wrest power from 
the hands of mere poutisians by trade and confide it 
to those most worthy and best qualified to wield it 
by electing and appointing to office only honest and 
faithful men, so to administer every department of 
the Government with the most rigid economy and 
the strictest fidelity, that its burdens may bear as 
lightly and its benefits be as generally diffused as 
possible, and thus make a happier and brighter future 
for the toiling masses and contribute to the welfare, 
enlightenment, and happiness of the whole people. 

Resolved, That the success of the present national 
Administration in reducing the public debt, dimin- 
ishing and equalizing taxation, administering every 
branch of public affairs with economy and efficiency, 
forming and improving the civil service, enforcing 
the laws without fear or favor, protecting the na- 
tion’s wards with paternal care against the cruel 
avarice of speculation and fraud, and maintaining 
friendly relations with foreign powers, has been 
such as to command the approbation of the great 
majority of the American people and justly entitle 
it to the confidence and commendation of every true 
Republican. 

fiesolved, That, while not unwilling to let the dead 
past bury its dead, we cannot forget, and the Ameri- 
can people can never forget that to the so-called 
Democratic party and its leaders, South and North, 
we owe all the calamities of the late slaveholders’ 
rebellion and the burden of debt now resting upon 
the industry of our State and nation, 

_ Resolved, That so long as a single soldier, disabled 
in the war for the Union, remains to be provided 
for; so long as one dollar of the National debt in- 
curred in the prosecution of the war remains unpaid ; 
so long as loving hands do not cease to garland with 
flowers the graves of our heroes fallen in the defence 
of liberty and country—so long should not the gov- 
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ernment of that country be surrendered to the con- 
trol of those who sought or would have permitted — 
its destruction, oe 
Fesolved, That the Republican party, while justly — 
proud of its past history, is not unmindful of its — 
duties to the present, or of its obligations to tl 
future. In its name, therefore, and the name of 
peuple of New Hampshire, we inscribe upon o 
anners, ‘‘ Honesty, economy, retrenchment, and r 
form—honesty in the public service, economy in f] 
public expenditures, retrenchment of all unne 
sary Offices, and reform, moral, social, and political 
everywhere.” . i ae 
Resolved, That, one of the primary objects of ciyil 
government being the protection of property, the 
wealth of the country should bear its full Rrope 
of the expenses of the Government, and all tax 
to be just must be equal. i e 
Resolved, That we call upon Congress to abolish 
the franking privilege, give the people the cheapes 
ier gc postage, make no more grants of the 
ic lands except as free homesteads to actual settle S 
reduce the expenses of the army and navy, en- 
courage every department of honest industry, see are 
to labor everywhere its just reward, and promote 
universal education. : —.) 
Resolved, That the Democratic party, in the cou 
of its brief and accidental control of our State 
ernment, by its wanton expenditure of the Pi 
money and consequent increase of the State de 
its greed for office and recklessly partisan leg 
tion, by its complete subserviency to demagog 
and the appointment of incapable and ineffie 
men to office, has shown itself to be signally un- 
ae of the confidence and support of the people 
and that particularly the course of the leaders of 
that party in attempting to gerrymander senatorial 
districts and ward lines, thus outraging the mos 
sacred rights of the people, and in prolonging th 
session of the Legislature for weeks after the p 
business was completed, for no other purpose 
to secure the offices of the State for its adheren 
a resort to bribery, fraud, intimidation, and revolu- 
tion, has merited the rebuke and should receive th 
condemnation of every honest man in New Hamp- 
shire. Se aL a 
Resolved, That President Grant, by the wisdc my 
prudence, skill, honesty, eagpeits and abundant 
success With which he has administered the affairs 
of the nation as its executive head, has fully justi- 
fied the confidence reposed in his integrity and 
ability as a statesman by the Republican party, and 
richly merits a renomination and reélection at the’ 
hands, and we confidently propose him as the Re 
publican standard-bearer in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1872. (hla 
The election was held on March 12, 18 
The entire number of votes polled was 76,340, 
which is 735 less than in 1868. Straw (Repub= 
lican) received 88,621; Weston (Democratic), 
86,585; Cooper (Labor Reform), 540; Bl K- 
mer (Temperance), 478; scattering, 16. ~ 
majority of the Republican candidate over t 
Democratic was 2,036 ; over all his competit 
together, 1,002. In the Council, there we 
Republicans to 1 Democrat; in the Senate, 8 — 
Republicans to 4 Democrats; and in the House — 
of Representatives, the Republican majori a 
was 56. «ft 
The members returned to the Lower House 
were 865, which was the largest number ever 
elected to it in New Hampshire. There we 
five vacancies, a full House consisting of 
members. The large increase in the number 
returned was the effect of a law enacted at the 
previous session, which declared that “ every 
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ments of the 
cated in the recent election, we sincerely desire his 


_ Schuyler Colfax and of other Republican stat 
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yoter and every person in the State, who is 
twenty-one years of age and upward, and 
who is liable or subjected by law to a poll-tax, 
should be considered a ratable poll.” By the 


_ working of this law, twenty among the towns 


in the State returned 29 more representatives 
at the election of 1872 than they had done in 
1871; the increase in their numbers ranging 
between one and six, in proportion to their 
populations, respectively. 
- On the 8th of May the Republicans met in 
State Convention at Concord, for the purpose 
saying delegates to the General Conven- 
ion, to be held at Philadelphia, on the 5th of 
June. The meeting was fully attended, and 
the deliberations were harmonious, there be- 
ing unanimity of sentiment among the mem- 
bers present. Four delegates at large were 
elected. 
_ The committee on resolutions reported the 
following, which were adopted: 

Resolved, That in General Ulysses 8. Grant we 
recognize a statesman as well as a general ;, aman 
patriotic and wise in peace as brave and skilful in 
war ; aman who, by a judicious administration, has 
rained the confidence of and endeared himself to the 

merican le; and, as expressive of the senti- 

epublicans of New Hampshire indi- 


renomination and reélection, 


__ Resolved, That while we fully and cordially ac- 


knowledge the great merits and services of the Hon. 
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a limited amount. In order to carry this 
measure into execution, commissioners were 
appointed to examine the amounts of such ex- 
penditures in the several cities and towns con- 
cerned, and apportion the relative sums of re- 
imbursement among them. Having concluded 
their investigation, the commissioners awarded 
the said local reimbursements, amounting in 
the aggregate to $2,205,695.44; for which 
sum the State, on the Ist of January, 1872, 
issued her bonds to the cities and towns, 

The financial condition of New Hampshire 
in regard to the public revenue and expendi- 
ture during the last fiscal year, and her in- 
debtedness on the Ist of June, 1872, was as 
follows: 

Total revenue of the State for the year end- ~ 


whose names have been presented in connection 
with the vice-presidency, we cannot refrain from 
pprseing our preference for the Hon. Henry Wil- 
aes an early aithful, and untiring champion of 
‘freedom and humanity, and a statesman of signal 
ability, spotless integrity, and unswerving fidelity 
to Repub ican principles, 
_ The Convention then adjourned. 
' The Democratic party assembled in conven- 
tion in June, and chose delegates to represent 
them at the Baltimore Convention on the 9th 
of July. 
| The State Legislature met on the 5th of 
June, 1872. In the Senate, Charles H. Camp- 
1, of Nashua, was chosen President. In 
e House of Representatives Asa Fowler, of 
Concord, was elected Speaker. 
_ The election of the Secretary of State and 
other public officers, by the Legislature, took 
piace on the 13th of June, with the following 
esult: For Secretary of State, Benjamin F. 
pai of Concord, was elected; for State 
freasurer, Solon A. Carter, of Keene, was 
lected; Owen ©. Moore, of Nashua, was 
elected State Printer; and Charles F. Mont- 
gomery, of Stratford, Commissary-General. 
_ The public debt of New Hampshire was re- 
duced by $427,658.70 during the fiscal year 
ending May 31, 1872, and also increased by 
more than $2,000,000; although this in- 
crease does not represent a new debt, but only 
the assumption by the whole community of a 
portion of the debts which the single cities 
and towns had respectively contracted for war 
expenditures, and which recent legislative en- 
actment authorized the State to reimburse to 


ing May 31,1872, Was.i......ssc.s ee sseees $732,154 45 
The total expenses of the State for the same 
period, including the payment of interest 

on liabilities of one year since, were..... 804,495 %5 

Surplus of revenule................00. $427,658 70 

A brief statement of this debt is as follows: 

Total liabilities, June 1, 1871................ $2,457,847 13 
Reimbursement bonds issued, January 1, 

IBTS STING ONE CAESARS 2,205,695 44 
DOW), coset isensmvamenes RE eee es $4,663,542 57 
Less assets in Treasury, June 1, 1871.. 97,759 61 

do Ue TAC Ba coe Eee beatae A Aly ae a $4,565,782 96 
Old liabilities remaining, June 
BIBS CR AIO $2,075,732 67 
Reimbursement bonds........ 2,205,695 44 
POG. C0 wet Seaaercaet oare hes $4,281,428 11 
Assets in Treasury, June 1, 
Ee es da ion de eientns pw bgitid 143,303 85 
Liabilities of State, June 1, 1872............ 4,138,124 26 
Reduation Of depesac. vcs cstachiase ngs Waedpie $427,658 TO 


The levy of the State tax, which for several 


‘years had steadily amounted to $600,000, was 


reduced for 1872 to one-half that sum by legis- 
lative enactment. The current expenditure 
of the State being now increased by $132,000, 
annual interest on the reimbursement bonds 
—besides that State bonds to the amount of 
$350,000 will mature in 1873, and as much 
more in 1874—the Governor recommended 
that, in order to meet these additional yearly 
payments, the levy of the State tax for 1873 
should be raised to the former amount of 
$600,000, and to continue for some time, to be 
then proportionally reduced as the affairs of 
the State would permit, saying: ‘t With such 
a tax continued during the next five years, to- 
gether with the other revenues of the State, 
and the aid of such temporary loans as can al- 
ways be readily obtained, we should be able 
to redeem the bonds of the State as they ma- 
ture, pay the interest on our debt, and meet 
the current expenses of the State; after which 
time the same could be done with a tax of 
$450,000 per annum, or less.” An act was 
passed at this session, providing that the State 
tax for 1873 should be assessed and collected 
to the amount of $600,000. : 
The valuation of the State has largely in- 
creased within four years, although made 
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‘Sunder a system of local valuation well under- 
stood to grossly underrate the value of prop- 
erty.” 

The Legislature passed two acts, both ap- 
proved July 4, 1872, one of which relates *‘ to 
the appraisal of taxable property,” and amends 
general statutes by inserting in it a few words 
which enjoin the public appraisers so to value 
property for taxation “‘as they would appraise 
the same in payment of a just debt from a sol- 
vent debtor.” The other act is ‘‘to establish 
a new proportion for the assessment of public 
taxes,” and sets down the specific sum of “the 
proportion of every thousand dollars of public 
taxes hereafter to be raised, which each town 
and place shall pay;” the list of these towns 
and places in every county of the State, and 
the sum to be paid by each of them, being in- 
serted in the act. It ordains also that ‘this 
same shall be the proportion of assessment of 
all public taxes, until a new proportion shall 
be made and established.” 

Two banks of discount still remain in New 
Hampshire doing business under a charter of 
the State. One of them had its charter re- 
newed last year by act of the Legislature The 
capital of this one is $50,000. 

There are, in New Hampshire, 54 sayvings- 
banks, with deposits amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $24,700,744:47, and an accumulated 
surplus of $1,038,624.01; so that their total 
assets belonging to depositors are $29,739,- 
868.48. Two of these banks went into oper- 
ation last year. The number of depositors re- 
turned is 86,290, embracing more than one- 
fourth of the whole population of the State. 
The increase in the number of depositors, as 
compared with the previous year, was 9,318, 
or 124 per cent., and in the amount of deposits 
it was $3,228,623.47, or 15 per cent. 

The education of youth appears to be care- 
fully and successfully attended to in New 
Hampshire, The number of public schools in 
the State, of pupils attending them, and the 
cost of their working during the last year, are 
exhibited in the following summary statement: 


Whole number of school-districts.......... 2,284 
Whole number of schools...........+..e006 2,452 
GLACGD BCDOOIG cn'n' wojee'e «cans Sos ely « dh nedgiee 325 
Whole number of boys................042- 87,998 
Whole number of girls..............e.0.065 84,764 
Average attendance... .....604060s0 seusiecnes 49,293 
Number reported between four and four- 

teen years of age not attending any school 4,602 
Whole number of male teachers........... 585 
Average wages per month, including board $37 56 
Whole number of female teachers......... 3,241 
Average wages per month, including board $24 33 


Estimated value of school-houses and lots 
with appurtenances.............-seeceeee 

Amount of money raised by town taxes for 
support of schools.............c2eeeeeeee 

Aponat raised beyond what the law re- 
MELO Bswcoun eicearccs cote: sie opecercsteuee 

Entire amount appropriated for support of 
schools 

Appropriations for each scholar............ 


$1,870,000 00 
$63,838 72 
$48,466 92 
568,527 77 

$568, rae 


The operation of the existing law concern- 
ing school-districts was modified by an act of 


the Legislature at the session of 1870, ‘ en- 
abling towns to abolish, school-districts by 
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a vote at a legal meeting.” Of all the 
towns in the State, Milford alone availed 
herself of the power given by the act; and 
the chairman of her Board of Education states 
that “the working of the new system since — 
its adoption in March, 1871, has been more 
satisfactory than was anticipated.” The Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, in his last 
report, recommends a trial of the same plan 
in the towns generally. ae | 
The State Normal School, which has been 
recently established to qualify teachers forthe 
common schools, seems to have fully realized 
the object intended in its institution, as 4 
pears from the following statement: ‘ Duri 
the opening short term of eight weeks, in t 
spring of 1871, more than 80 normal pup 
were present. The fall session numbered | 
pupils, six of whom gradusted. During the 
winter 70 of these were employed in teaching, 
mostly in the schools of New Hampshire, and 
60 returned to the Normal School. The’pres-— 
ent spring session numbers 132 normal 
and has been a very successful term. 
model schools, the Primary and Intermediate, 
are connected, for the benefit of the Normal 
Department.” i 
The State Reform School for the correcti 
and education of wayward boys was as pru- 
dently and successfully managed last year as 
it had been before. Its financial condition 
was more prosperous than in the previous 
year, as, with about the same number of in- 
mates, the current expenses of the establish- 
ment were less, and the earnings of the b 
by their.labor considerably larger. hig 
The affairs of the State-prison appear to 
have been in a satisfactory condition. * ts 
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business management for the past year has | 
resulted in a profit to the State of more than — 
$5,000, and the books of the treasurer show a 
balance, in favor of the prison, of more than 
$12,000 cash in hand.” — a! im 2 
The Asylum for the Insane was establishe 
in 1842. The report of the Superintendent — 
shows that ‘on the Ist day of May last there 
were 225 persons under treatment in the in- 
stitution—114 males and 111 females. Duri 
the year 102 have been discharged, and 2b 
have died. Of these, 55 were fully restored, — 
31 partially restored, and 16 not improved. — 
There have been, in all, 3,091 persons at the 
institution since its start. Of these, 1,261 
have been restored to reason; and 637 others, — 
without being fully restored, have so far im-— 
proved as to be tolerable members of gene 
society, and, as such, gone to their h M 
The whole number of patients supported by 
towns, any part of last year, was 65.2 
Manufacturing establishments have been 
considerably increased in various portions of 
the State, and the towns and villages in their 
neighborhood have thereby sensibly iner 
in wealth and prosperity. - 
The railways were largely extended al 
the year, and new lines opened to the use of 
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ticipated from its operations. 
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important sections, which had before been 
deprived of the advantages resulting from 
them. The aggregate length of railroads 
within New Hampshire, at the beginning of 
1872, was 799.32, built at a cost of $25,750,- 


_ Among the great interests of the State the 
agricultural seems to have made remarkable 
gress since 1860, as appears from the fol- 
ale comparative statistics: ‘‘In 1860; the 
ensus gave the valuation of farms in New 
Hampshire at $69,689,761; farming-imple- 
ments, $2,682,412; and live farm-stock, $9,- 
832,164: making the total amount of capital in- 
vested in farming, $82,204,337, The produc- 
tions from these farms for the year 1860 amount- 
ed to over $19,000,000, and the expense of labor 
and taxes about $15,000,000, being a net income 
of over $4,000,000, or over 5 per cent. on the 
entire capital invested in farming. This does 
not include productions of gardens or poultry, 
which would amount to several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, or nearly one percent. By the 
ninth census, taken in 1870, the farms had in- 
creased in value to over $80,500,000; farming- 
implements to $3,459,000; and live-stock to 
over $13,721,000; making the whole capital 
invested in farming over $97,771,000, a gain in 
ten years of over $15,500,000, or 19 per 
cent., or nearly two per cent. perannum. The 
productions amounted, for the year 1870, to 
over $22,475,000, and labor and taxes to about 
$17,000,000, leaving a net income of over 


$5,000,000, or 54 per cent. on the capital in- 


vested in farming. Add the increase of two 
per cent. per annum, in the value of farms for 

he past ten years, and it makesthe income of 
7% per cent. per annum on the capital invested 
in agriculture.” 


_ The establishment of a State Board of Agri- 
culture, created by an act of the session of 


1870, has met the unanimous approbation of 
the farmers, and very beneficial results are an- 
This body con- 
Sists of ten members, one from each county 
in the State. They hold their meetings at 
different places in turn, thus coming into close 
contact with the farmers residing in various 


sections, and disseminating among them the 


information of the best methods of agriculture, 
and of measures necessary to render it profit- 
able. The members of the Board receive no 
compensation for their services, but only the 


Teimbursement of their expenses, which seem 
to be inconsiderable, as, in the case of one 


among them, they amounted to $21 for eigh- 
teen months. Its Secretary receives $400 a 
year, which sum the Governor and Council 
might, in their discretion, increase to $1,200. 
The work of the Geological Survey of New 
Hampshire, which was authorized by legisla- 
tive enactment in 1868, for the purpose of as- 
certaining and defining the resources of the 
State, has been steadily pursued, and its re- 
sults last year seem to be of unusual impor- 
tance toward determining geological facts. 
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With a view to ascertain her natural re- 
sources by water also, a joint resolution has 
now been adopted by the Legislature, authoriz- 
ing ‘‘the appointment of three commissioners 
to make a hydrographical survey of the State.” 

Among the acts passed by the Legislature 
was one in behalf of women, allowing them 
to hold school-offices; and a more important 
one which provides “that a widow whose 
husband dies intestate, leaving or not leaving 
lineal descendants, by waiving her right of 
dower and homestead, or releasing her dis- 
tributive share, shall be entitled to receive 
instead thereof one-third of all the estate re- 
maining after the payment of the debts and 
the expenses of the administration, if no pro- 
vision is made for her by the will of the de- 
ceased, or if she shall waive such provision. 
If settlement has been made upon the wife 
before marriage, this act shall not be in force.” 

The Democrats and Liberal Republicans of 
New Hampshire, in pursuance of arrangements 
previously made, assembled separately at Con- 
cord on the 11th of September, 1872. The 
following resolution was proposed to the Dem- 
ocratic Convention, and unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That this convention approves the plat- 
form of principles adopted by the Cincinnati and 
Baltimore Conventions, and pledges its hearty sup- 

ort to the nominees of said Convention—Horace 

reeley and B. Gratz Brown—for President and 
Vice-President. 


The Liberal Republicans, on their part, 
adopted the following platform: 


We, Liberal Republicans of New Hampshire, in 
mass convention assembled, satisfied that the Re- 
publican party, as now organized and controlled in 
our State, is not the party of a Bg Hf but instead 
an instrument in the hands of office-holders and po- 
litical adventurers, whose selfish ends are accom- 
plished by base means, and the best interests of the 
country are sacrificed to the personal profit and greed 
of the worst men; and having full confidence that 
the time has arrived when true patriotism demands 
an effort for permanent and honorable reconciliation 
between patriotic men of all sections and of all par- 
ties, to the end that we may restore the Government 
to its proper and legitimate purposes, we declare the 
following platform of principles: 

We accept the platform adopted at Cincinnati 
as embodying the true political theories applicable 
to the present condition of the country ; and, beliey- 
ing that their honest administration can only be had 
at the hands of honest men, we heartily indorse the 
nomination of Horace Greeley and B. Gratz Brown 
for President and Vice-President; and we hereby 
pledge them the hearty support of the Liberal Re- 
publicans of New Hampshire. 

2. We recognize in the position of the Liberal De- 
mocracy a consistent and honorable endeavor to 
eement fraternal relations among all citizens who 
desire reform in civil service, economy in public 
affairs, a recognition of the just Bante of the people, 
and a return to sound principles of government, and 
we pledge them our full codperation on these bases 
to secure these vital and essential results. 

8. Public officials should be the servants of the 
people, not the tools of party; and we denounce all 
interference of office-holders, State and Federal, in 
our elections, the use of money, and all unjustifiable 
agencies to control votes, and the whole system un- 
der which fealty to party is made the test of political 
orthodoxy. 
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4, We recognize the gentlemen this day nominated 
by the Liberal Democracy and the Liberal Republi- 
cans of New Hampshire for electors, as every way 
worthy of confidence, and we will give them our 
hearty support at the polls in November next. 


The total vote for President, in November, 
was 68,592, of which General Grant received 
87,168, and Mr. Greeley 31,424. The total 
vote in 1868 was 69,415. The O’Conor ticket, 
in 1872, received 100 votes, and the Temper- 
ance ticket 200 votes. 

According to the census of.1870, of the total 
population (260,426) ten years old and over, 
there were engaged in all classes of occupa- 
tions, 120,168 persons, of whom 96,033 were 
males and 24,135 females. There were en- 


gaged in agriculture, 46,573, including 46,562 - 


males and 11 females; in professional and per- 
sonal services, 18,528, including 8,821 males 
and 9,707 females; in trade and transporta- 
tion, 8,514, including 8,126 males and 388 fe- 
males; in manufactures and mechanical and 
mining industries, 46,553, including 32,524 
males and 14,029 females. 

The State contained 2,334,487 acres of im- 


proved land, 1,047,090 of woodland, and 224,- — 


417 of other unimproved land. The cash 
value of farms was $80,589,313; of farming- 
implements and machinery, $3,459,943 ; total 


amount of wages paid during the year, includ- 


ing value of board, $2,319,164; total (esti- 
mated) value of all farm-productions, including 
betterments and additions to stock, $22,473,- 
547; orchard-products, $748,552; produce of 
market - gardens, $110,997; forest - products, 
$1,743,944; value of home manufactures, 
$234,062; value of animals slaughtered or sold 
for slaughter, $3,720,243; of all live-stock, 
$15,246,545. 
mules and asses, 90,583 milch-cows, 40,513 
working-oxen, 91,705 other cattle, 248,760 
sheep, and 83,127 swine. The chief produc- 
tions were: 189,222 bushels of spring, and 
4,399 of winter, wheat, 47,420 of rye, 1,277,- 
768 of Indian-corn, 1,146,451 of oats, 105,822 
of barley, 100,034 of buckwheat, 155,334 
pounds of tobacco, 1,129,442 of wool, 58,375 
bushels of peas and beans, 4,515,419 of Irish, 
and 160 of sweet, potatoes; 2,446 gallons of 
wine, 5,965,080 pounds of butter, 849,118 of 
cheese, 2,352,884 gallons of milk sold, 612,648 
tons of hay, 99,469 pounds of hops, 1,800,704 
of maple-sugar, 16,884 gallons of maple mo- 
lasses, 56,944 pounds of honey, and 2,668 of 
wax. 

The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 3,342, using 280 steam-engines 
of 8,787 horse-power, and 2,312 water-wheels 
of 68,291 horse-power, and employing 40,783 
hands, of whom 25,829 were males above six- 
teen, 12,775 females above fifteen, and 2,179 
youth. 

The total amount of capital invested was 
$36,023,748; wages paid during the year, 
$13,823,091; value of materials consumed, 
$44,577,967; of products, $71,038,249. 


There were 39,095 horses, 37 _ 
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The whole number of newspapers and peri- 
odicals was 51, having an aggregate circulation — 
of 173,919, and issuing annually 7,287,588 cop- _ 
ies. There were 7 daily, with a circulation of 
6,100; 87 weekly, circulation 75,819; 1 re 
monthly, circulation 25,000; 6 monthly, cireu- 
lation 67,000, . 

There were 1,526 libraries, having 704,269 
volumes. Of these, 856, with 379,876 volut 
were private, and 670, with 324,393 volumes, — 
were other than private, including 29 circulat- 
ing libraries, with 47,217 volumes. a 

The total number of religious organizations _ 
was 633, having 624 edifices, with 210,090 sit- 
tings, and property valued at $3,303,780. The 
leading denominations were: Ds 


DENOMINATIONS. Organizations, 
Baptists: . sis. teak. hae 184 51,925 
Ghyristianss Js. 2, dees ales 19 4,600 
Congregational............. 169 67,951 «= 
Episcopal...........ceceese 21 4% 
Methodist... Feaaes is — 118 36,35 
Second Adventist.......... 21 4,405 
TOALSYIND.. occas atachestors 23 %,830 — 
Universalist .............2. 24 8,812 


Ti) ae 
The condition of pauperism and crime is_ 
shown by the following statistics: ee 


ey 
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NEW JERSEY. The Legislature, which 
was strongly Republican in both branches, was 
in session from January 7th to April 4th, with- 
out passing any important measures of public — 
interest, with one or two exceptions. A meas- 
ure, exciting much local attention,wasthelocal | 
option law, which provided for elections every — | 
year in every town, city, borough, and town= 
ship, in the State, at which it should be de~ 
termined by popular vote whether licenses 
should be granted to sell certain liquors in 
town, ete.; and, in case such license should n 
be granted it was made unlawfal to sell sv 
liquors, and any person so offending was m. 
suilty of amisdemeanor, and liable to a fine of — 
from $50 to $100 for the first and not less than 
$100 for any subsequent offence. Thismeasure 
was pronounced unconstitutional by the Ate 
torney-General of the State, and failed to be- — 
come alaw. Bills were passed consolidating — 
the several railroads leased to the Pennsyl- — 
vania Central Railroad Company (see ANNUAL 
Cyro.opaprA, 1871), and reducing the number — 
of directors to thirteen, and giving the State _ 
one instead of two directors; also consolidat- 
ing the branch lines, ferries, turnpikes, et¢., — 
owned by the Pennsylvania Central Railroad — 
Company in New Jersey, into a subordinate — 
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corporation, with $5,000,000 capital stock. 
A supplement was added to the law for the 

prevention of bribery passed the preceding 
year, extending its provisions to the election 

of electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States. 
_ By the Federal census of 1870, New Jersey 
is entitled to seven representatives in Con- 
gress, instead of five, as formerly; it became, 
therefore, the duty of the Legislature to re- 
apportion the districts. 

_ There seems to have been unusual interest 
manifested throughout the State during the 

‘summer in national politics, owing to the 


No less than seven State Conventions were 
eld, at which resolutions were passed em- 
bodying the various phases of political senti- 
ment throughout the State, both before and 
after the action of the national conventions. 
_ The Republican Convention, called to choose 
delegates to the Philadelphia National Conven- 
tion, assembled at Trenton May 23d, and 
_ adopted the following resolutions : 
_ The Republicans of New Jersey, in State Conven- 
tion assembled, at Trenton, May 23, 1872, make the 
_ following declaration of principles: 
. We recognize the great papeiples laid down in 
the immortal Declaration of Independence as the 
ue foundation of democratic government, and we 
hail with gladness every sincere effort toward mak- 
, ing these principles a living reality on every inch of 
merican soil. 
2. The wisdom of the passage of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Consti- 
tution having been fully demonstrated by their op- 
erati M we are opposed to any repeal or modification 


Ke attitude of the national political parties. 


ereo 
8. We favor the removal of the disqualifications 
and restrictions imposed upon the late rebels in the 
@ measure as their spirit of loyalty will direct 
and as may be consistent with the safety of the loyal 

“people, and we approve the recent action of Con- 

ress in the passage of the amnesty bill as a wise 

Step in that direction. 

_ 4. Weare heartily in favor of such a reformation 
in the civil service that good character and ability 
‘shall be the chief recommendations to office, and 
' political service rendered or to be rendered; 
srefore, we cordially indorse the appointment an 
labors of the Civil Service Commission, and the 

: es of President Grant thereon. 

_ 5, We desire the early and total repeal of the in- 
e-tax and franking privilege. 

6. While remembering we have a large national 
debt which must be paid, with accruing interest, we 
nevertheless desire that the burdens of taxation 
should be removed from the people as rapidly as the 
national faith will permit. 

7. We take especial pride in commending the 
economy of the naionat’ Administration in all its 
branches, and with gratification we point to the fact 
that since the inauguration of President Grant the 
national debt has been reduced $328,000,000. 

_ 8. We are in favor of such legislation as will se- 
cure to all men equal and exact justice under the 
laws, without nts gta to color, creed, or race. 

9. We earnestly invite all those who for any cause 
are temporarily alienated, and yet believe in repub- 
lican doctrines, to unite in mutual concessions with 
us in preserving intact the ever-living principles of 
that great party that saved the nation, crushed re- 
bellion, freed the slaves, enfranchised the bondmen, 
and brought peace and prosperity out of rebellion 
and discord. 
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10. We acknowledge our gratitude and deep obli- 
gation to the soldiers and sailors of the republic, 
who on land and sea fought the nation’s battles 
against the armed hosts of the South; as they have 
proved their devotion and fealty in the past when 
the life of our country was in danger, and as com- 
binations are forming which may jeopardize the 
great results of the war, we call upon them again to 
give us their powerful aid and support in maintaining 
our republican principles and the priceless legacies 
of the war against all and every combination what- 
soever. 

11. We fully indorse the Administration of Presi- 
dent Grant, and believe that the best and highest 
interests of our country demand the renomination 
and election of General Grant as President, and 
Schuyler Colfax as Vice-President. 


On the 26th of June the Democracy as- 
sembled in convention at Trenton, and, having 
elected delegates to the National Democratic 
Convention in Baltimore, expressed the senti- 
ments of their party in the following resolu- 
tions : 


Whereas, During the greater portion of the time 
since the organization of the States of the Union the 
Democratic party has administered the affairs and 
declared the policy of the national Government under 
its administration, constitutional liberty prevailed 
aapRenoU the country, individual rights were pro- 
tected and prosperity characterized all our material 
interests, to restore the Government to its former 
condition under Democratic rule, and particularly to 
reéstablish a sound financial policy, the paramount 
importance of personal liberty, and the decentraliza- 
tion of power, is the first duty of every citizen: 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the true interests of our country re- 
quire the establishment of the principles, the policy, 
and the administrative experiences of the Democrat- 
ic party. 
solved, That we cordially invite the coéperation 
of all of our fellow-citizens who are opposed to the 
pernicious principles and conduct of affairs of the 
Brenan Administration, and who are in favor of the 

ecentralization of the Government, the remission 
of local self-government to the several States, the 
relief from existing taxation by restricting the ex- 
penses of the collection and the enormous expendi- 
tures of the Government, the inviolability of the per- 
sonal freedom and a return to those principles of 
government which distinguished the Administrations 
of Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson. 

Resolved, That local self-government is a right in- 
herent in the people, and essential to liberty ; that 
in creating a central government, with grand powers 
for general purposes, the people did not surrender 
their right, but reserved to themselves the control 
of their home affairs; that any attempt on the part 
of Congress to interfere, under any pretext, with a 
full and free exercise of this right, is a usurpation 
which the people ought not to tolerate, because its 
toleration leads to the destruction of the personal 
liberties and municipal privileges of the citizen, and 
the abandonment of all that renders free government 
valuable. 

Resolved, That so far as the Cincinnati platform 
agrees with the above principles set forth it meets 
our emer. 

Resolved, That we do authorize and instruct our 
State Executive Committee to unite and codperate 
with any other committee or organization in this 
State opposed to the present national Administration. 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to abide by 
and support the nominees of the Democratic Nation- 
al Convention. 


Prior to these conventions, however, early 
in April a State Convention of colored voters 
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was held in Trenton, and resolutions passed, 
thanking President Grant for his economical 
policy and his devotion to the colored people, 
and pledging him their support for the presi- 
dency. After the renomination of President 
Grant, the Republicans again assembled in 
convention, to choose presidential electors, and 
adopted resolutions as follows: 


Resolved, That the Republican party of New Jer- 
sey, in convention assembled, do hereby declare 
anew their adherence to the principles of republican- 
ism, as so often proclaimed in former conventions, 
and acted out wherever power has been intrusted to 
us by the people—in the General or State govern- 
ments: equal rights for all men before the law and 
at the ballot-box ; a thorough and economical admin- 
istration of public affairs ; the intrusting of places of 
honor or power only to worthy men ; and the prompt 
removal of those who have proved themselves un- 
worthy; and we cordially indorse the platform 
adopted at the Philadelphia Convention in June last, 
and commend the same to our fellow-citizens of New 
Jersey for their support. | 

Resolved, That the best interests of New Jersey 
demand the continuance in power of the present Ad- 
ministration, under which all our material interests 
have prospered beyond all precedent, and of a Con- 
gress that will be in harmony with that Administra- 
tion, and.will carry out its policy of peace at home and 
abroad ; a thorough enforcement of the laws, and the 
removal of abuses that have gathered about civil ser- 
vice during the last forty years. 

Resolved, That the great political parties of the 
country to-day are substantially the same as they 
were four years ago, whatever attitude the Demo- 
cratic party may to-day assume, or whatever candi- 
dates it may put in nomination ; and we confidently 
point to the present prosperous condition of our 
country as a strong argument for the continuance in 
power of the Republican party, and we cordially in- 
vite all honest voters of the State to codperate with 
us to this end. 

Resolved, That we pledge our best endeavors to 
imitate the example of our gallant brethren in North 
Carolina, and to roll up for the whole Republican 
ticket a handsome majority in November next, and 
cast our nine electoral votes for Grant and Wilson. 


The following from the State Committee was 
adopted after a lengthy discussion : 


Resolved, That the basis of representation in all fu- 
ture Republican State conventions in New Jersey be 
one delegate for each 200 votes cast for the Republi- 
can candidate for President at the preceding presi- 
dential election, and one delegate for each fraction 
of 200 votes exceeding 100, and that each township 
and ward shall be entitled to one delegate. 


Conventions for the selection of presidential 
electors were held in Trenton on the same day, 
September 11th, by the Democratic and by the 
Liberal Republican parties. The principles 
affirmed by the former were: 


Whereas, We believe that the present Administra- 
tion at Washington has destroyed the trusts com- 
mitted to its charge by the people of this nation, by 
ceasing to regard the power and service of the Gov- 
ernment as agencies to be employed for the good of 
the nation at large, and the well-being of each indi- 
vidual citizen, and by prostituting them to promote 
personal profit and party advancement; by openly 
and defiantly disregarding the express provisions of 
the law, when found antagonistic to the success of 
schemes for partisan aggrandizement ; by pursuing a 
course of reckless and improvident expenditure of 
the public funds; and by the whole tendency and 
effect of the Administration, which has been to weak- 
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en the minds of the people, the respect for and the 
binding authority of legal and moral obligations: 
therefore— pe 
fesolved, That in Horace Greeley and B. Gratz 
Brown, our national standard-bearers, we re i 
true and unflinching patriots, who, if elected, will — 
administer the Government upon strictly constitu- 
tional and economical principles; recognizing ee 
just limitations of power imposed upon al officers of t 


the Government, and the reserved rights of the 
States in the control of their internal affairs ; who 
will maintain the proprieties and dignity of the ex- — 
alted positions which they occupy; preserve ° he & 
honor and influence of the nation at home and 
abroad ; and secure the rights and privileges of e 
individual citizen, and the best interests of the wk 
nation, fe. 
Ltesolved, By the Democracy of New Jersey, in co 
vention assembled, that the salvation and perpetuity 
of our free institutions, in which are involved all our 
dearest interests as American citizens demand a 
change of the administration of the Government, 
and we call upon all patriotic citizens to unite with 
us in a sincere, unselfish, and non-partisan effort to 
effect it. ae 
Resolved, That the open and shameless use of 
money to control conventions and elections, of which 
the General Government and local candidates in its 
interest afford numerous instances, is an alarming 
and growing evil of the times tending to the utter 
extinction of all principle of political morality among 
the people, and we hereby protest against it in the 
present campaign, and pledge our sincere and contin- 
ous efforts for the eradication of so great an abuse 
from our polities. _ 
, That the principles enunciated at the 
Cincinnati Convention, and reaffirmed at Baltimore, 
meet the cordial approval of the Democracy of New 
Jersey. “4 
The sentiments of the Liberal Republicans 
were thus stated : net 
Be it resolved by the Liberal Republicans of the 


State of New Jersey, in convention assembled, That 


it 
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the platform of the Liberal party of New Jersey. | 
Stesolved, That we recognize the Honorable Horace 
Greeley and the Honorable B. Gratz Brown as the ¢: 
didates of the great union elements of the nation and 
the representatives of a union of all the States,in 
spirit and in truth as well as in name; as a union 
cemented by genuine peace and the prosper nd — 
well-being of our entire country, and of its citi 


zens. j 
ftesolved, That the creation of commissioners by 
the Legislature, for the regulation and governmen! 
of municipal corporations, is hostile to the princip 
of republican government. 
Seesolved, That we are in favor of a system of gen 
eral laws for the creation of corporations. 


There was, however, a class of Democrats 
who were styled “straight-outs,” who did not 
indorse the course of the Democratic party 
with reference to the nominations made by 
the Baltimore Convention. These held a con- 
vention in Trenton, October 11th, and, after 
choosing an electoral ticket, adopted resolu- 
tions as follows: a 

1. Resolved, That the sight of a Democratic party 
without Democratic principles, which is attempting 
to conduct a Democratic presidential campaign with- 
out Democratic nominees, is not more ridiculous than 
it is abhorrent to the sense and judgment of every 
true Democrat. 

2. Resolved, That the natural and just consequences: 
of such an illogical and degrading policy are fully 
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. in the defeat and disgrace which have almost 
where fallen upon that party in the late elec- 
ns, and that the same ought to convince every 
‘Democrat, who has not lost his reason and his love 
of truth, that it is a crime against his party and his 
country to continue the already defeated and con- 
de alliance with the Greeley-Sumner radicalism 
another hour. 
8. Resolved, That, as those exalted statesmen 
nor and Adams are the only Democratic candi- 
© now before the people for the office of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, they ought to receive the 
r rt of every honest Democrat, or of every one 
does not consent to the surrender of the name 
or the edie Me of Democracy to the enemy. 

__ 4, Fesolved, That, inasmuch as there is now no 
‘Democratic party in New Jersey, except that which 
is represented in this convention, we earnestly rec- 
end the immediate and permanent organization 

the party in every county in the State. 

Fa. ed, That no Democratic nominations for 

' Congress having been made in the first, fifth, and 
sixth districts of New Jersey, we recommend to the 
Jemocracy of those districts to put candidates in the 

field if convenient. 


y ~ Owing to the great importance of the ap- 
_proaching election, and the prevalence of ru- 


-employés as far as possible, Governor Parker, 
on the 21st of October, issued the following 
proclamation : 
_ Whereas, On the thirty-first day of March, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
renty-one, the Legislature of this State passed an 
relative to bribery, whereby it was enacted that, 
in addition to any punishment then imposed by 
‘statute or the common law, any person convicted of 
_ the offences named in said act should be deprived of 
fhe right of suffrage ; that any corporation, whose 
lanagers, officers, or agents, with the consent of 


‘said corporation, should use its money or propert 
for the unlawful purposes therein specified, shall 
rfeit its charter; and that the par to an act of 
ery who first complained of the other party 
be exempt from the pains and penalties of 


_ Whereas, On the twenty-sixth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
nty-two, a supplement to said act was passed 
tending its provisions to the election of the elec- 
rs for President and Vice-President of the United 


_Whereas, The maintenance of the purity of the 
ctive franchise is necessary to the preservation of 
ublican form of government ; 

_ Therefore, 1, Joel Parker, Governor of the State 

of New Jersey, enjoin upon all officers of the law 

Within this State the utmost vigilance in enforcing 

1¢ statute relative to bribery at the elections, b 
mptly causing the arrest and prosecution of all 
whe 1 violate the same. 

_ And T exhort all good citizens to give their influ- 

‘€nee and assistence to the public authorities in their 

efforts to maintain the purity of the ballot. 

The Executive will, by the use of all the legitimate 

means, codperate with officers and citizens in bring- 
fae to justice all who may incur the penalties pre- 
scribed by said laws. JOEL PARKER, 


_ For the purpose of giving effect to this proc- 
lamation, the Democratic and Liberal Repub- 
lican parties, through their respective State 
Central Committees, offered a reward of $200 
for every person who should be convicted of 
fraudulent voting, of procuring fraudulent vot- 
ing, or of making fraudulent returns of the 
VOL. x1.—37 A 
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election. Such rewards, to the amount of 
$10,000, were offered to whoever should be 
instrumental in detecting the frauds, and ar- 
resting the offenders. 

At the election, 91,656 votes were cast for 
the Republican electors, and 76,456 for the 
combined Democratic and Liberal parties. The 
following members of Congress were elected, 
all of whom, except the representative from 
the fourth district, are Republicans: 


» Districts. = Majority. 

Hjdohn W. Hazleton) 25s is. ci. codes ‘ 

TH, Samuel A. Dobbins, ..5. cc cccesvecese 2,405 
BLES PAIUOR CASTE Des oi Sisinets oh coin oivivivn Kees 21%. 1> 
TV. Robert, Hamilton, . 2.5... cesses occas 2,464 

Wor WHEW SP TCIDS. tS. ores es tee 2,715 
Where Be WEEE. ok eels 5,658 
Vite igane Wi Bendterin:. occa eee ss 1,269 

The ordinary monetary transactionst of the 


State are conducted through the State Fund. 
The securities now comprised in this fund are 
as follows: ¥ 


2.887 shares of stock of Joint Companies.... $288,700 00 
Bonds of United Companies................ 500,000 00 
Bonds of Joint Companies.................. 000 00 
Bonds of Jersey City and Bergen R. R. Co.. 10,000 00 
Bonds of the several counties for surplus 
revenue of the United States.............. 764,670 44 
Potal ss. ci. vals aoeew ety leaden este ive $1,587,370 44 


The following statement shows the income 
of the State Fund, during the last fiscal year, 
and the sources whence it was derived: 


RECEIPTS. 
Tax on United Companies: .................. $298,129 05 
Tax on capital stock of railroads........ 2... 186,164 14 
Interest and dividends on stocks............. 79,001 50 
Assessments on private acts................. 10,675 00 
Insurance companies of other States......... 5120 6 
Remora? veneer 3) crx: sicss Saxon iss Gecket es 988 00 
Civil commissions? 3. 002 2. a Ai as 697 00 
Attorneys and counsellors................... 210 00 
Fines and forfeited recognizances............ 2,327 50 
Commissioners of deeds for other States.... 915 
Earnings of State-prison............0......06 0,000 00 
State taxes (including money for Library 
MUNG Yasin c'dw awe wb erpana ene Ang ad aiews vhcwlirs 9 174,025 42 
Balance in bank to credit of this fund, Octo- 
DOP ASE OL 66 tas tile Su sla Pda ns Fete Sue wae bea 116,294 38 
ROMAN as acts 616 ORS tbe AX cuted kik b «Be 8 x $896,447 59 


In his message to the Legislature, the Gov- 
ernor calls attention to the fact that it will be 
necessary to devise means of increasing the 
revenue, in order to meet the current expenses 
of 1878. 

During the year the public schools were 
kept open on an average of about nine and a 
half months, which is believed to be more than 
the average time in any other State. The 
total number of children between the ages of 
five and eighteen years, as returned by the 
school-census, is 279,149, being an increase in 
one year of 13,191. Of these about 85,000 
attend private schools, and 178,826 are enrolled 
in public schools. The number of teachers in 
the public schools is 3,075, being an increase . 
during the year of 144. The value of school 
property in the State is estimated at about 
$5,000,000. The total amount expended for 
school purposes, during the year, was $2,263,- 
070. The average daily attendance of the State 
Normal School was 640. Every county of the 
State was represented among the pupils, and 
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there were pupils present from thirteen other 
States who either paid tuition fees, or pledged 
themselves to teach in the public schools of 
New Jersey. At the close of the school year 
in June, 38 pupils were graduated, nearly all 
of whom became teachers in the State. Fifty- 
three students have been in attendance in the 
Agricultural College during the year. The 
students of this institution received instruc- 
tion that fits them for the practical work of 
engineers, surveyors, architects, chemists, or 
farmers. 

A hall for the use of the Scientific and Agri- 
cultural Departments has recently been finished 
at a cost of $60,000, and other buildings are now 
in course of erection. The Experimental Farm, 
containing nearly 100 acres, and costing about 
$30,000, is used to test various methods of 
underdraining, fertilizing, cultivation, and ro- 
tation of crops. 

During the year, $36,596 was paid for the 


education and maintenance, in the institutions. 


of other States, of the deaf and dumb, blind, 
and feeble-minded of the State. 

The Lunatic Asylum at Trenton is crowded 
to such an extent as seriously to interfere with 
its usefulness, and the attention of the Legis- 
lature has been urgently called to the necessity 
of increased accommodations for the insane, 
Two hundred and twenty-nine patients were 
received during the year, and the same num- 
ber discharged, making the number of inmates 
at the close of the year 700, being 200 in ex- 
cess of the proper accommodations of the 
building. Four hundred acres of land have 
been purchased at Morristown, at a cost of 
about $78,000, for the erection of a new asy- 
lum. The site is on elevated ground, com- 
manding a magnificent view. 

The average number of convictsin the State- 
prison, during the year, was 527. The disci- 
pline of the prison is excellent, and its financial 
management satisfactory. For the first time 
in many years a surplus of earnings has been 
paid into the State Treasury. The law of 1868, 
which authorizes remission from the sentence 
for the faithful performance of assigned labor 
and good conduct, has produced most beneficial 
results. The number of boys in the Reform 
School, October 81st, was 120, being an excess 
of 32 over the number of the preceding year. 

An Industrial School for neglected, way- 
ward, and criminal girls, has been opened 
during the year. Convenient buildings and 
grounds have been leased in a secluded spot 
near the city of Trenton, where on October 
31, 1872, there were 17 young girls well cared 
for and instructed. They are employed in 
making their own clothing, and assist in sew- 
ing for the Boys’ Reform School. 

The State Library contains 18,407 volumes. 
In March, 1872, the Legislature appropriated 
$3,000, to be expended, under the direction of 
the New Jersey Historical Society, to procure 
copies of colonial documents, papers, and min- 
utes of council, directly referring to the pro- 
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DENOMINATIONS. Organizations, 

ir dare ER oath Ne Makes ete vied 
ROONAL Gwen wisien Vhs neains tee 

Priends . BS) SP ORR eee 63° 
MUTNOLAN Fs sieves» cctwl steele 19 
MECLUGMIBE. 22.8 -Baess « cdck ae eb ous 518 - 
PLOBOVUBTIAN,. divas. dais Sawisicesvles 251 
Reformed (late Dutch).......... 97 
Roman Catholic...........: reer 107 


vincial and colonial history of New Jers 
from the State-Paper Office in the city of Li 
don. Arrangements were at once perfected — 
for having copies made from the public ar- | 
chives in England. = 

According to the census of 1870, of the t 
population (680,687) ten years old and oye 
there were engaged in all classes of oceup | 
tions, 296,036 persons, of whom 251,625 were — 
males and 44,411 females. There were en- — 
gaged in agriculture, 63,128, including 62,943 
males and 185 females; in professional ; 
personal services, 83,380, including 54,2 
males and 29,105 females; in trade and tran 
portation, 46,206, including 45,242 males a 
964 females; in manufactures and mechani 
and mining industries, 103,322, including 8 
165 males and 14,157 females. a 

The total number of manufacturing este 
lishments was 6,636, using 984 steam-engil 
of 32,307 horse-power, and 1,182 water-whee 
of 25,832 horse-power, and employing 75,5 
hands, of whom 58,115 were males above si 
teen, 11,198 females above fifteen, and 6,2: 
youth, » i 
- The total amount of capital invested w 
$79,606,719 ; wages paid during the ye: 
$32,648,409; value of materials consum 
$103,415,245 ; of products, $169,287,732. 

The whole number of newspapers and 7 
riodicals was 122, having an aggregate ciret 
tion of 205,500, and issuing annually 18,625,’ 
copies. There were 20 daily, with a cireu 
tion of 38,030; 95 weekly, circulation 120,67 
and 7 monthly, circulation 46,800. 
_ There were 2,413 libraries, having 895, 
volumes. . Of these, 777, with 359,612 yolum 
were private, and 1,636, with 535,679 volum 
were other than private, including 14 cirenl 
ing libraries with 75,250 volumes. = = 

The total number of religious organizati 
was 1,402, having 1,384 edifices, with 573, 
sittings, and property valued at $18,347,15 

The leading denominations were: 
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The condition of pauperism and « me i 4 
shown in the following statistics: 


Boreign: \5 icc as ality de Gans obs ce ae 
Number of persons convicted during the year... 
Total number of persons in prison, June 1, 1870. 
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ve taken place in the railroad interests of 
ew Jersey during the past year have at- 
tracted earnest ‘attention throughout the 
country, and have become of almost national 
ortance. The leasing of the united New 
sey railroad and canal companies to the 
nsylvania was noted in the ANNUAL CrycLo- 
pia for 1871. The lessees took possession 
cember 1, 1871. The united companies, in- 
ding. the Philadelphia & Trenton, owned 
miles of canal, connecting the Delaware 
h:the harbor of New York, and navigable 
vessels of 250 tons; two main lines of rail- 
d, forming two routes between New York 
and Philadelphia, consisting of 165 miles of 
Bitoad, of which 104 are double track, and 
‘with which are connected 60 miles of sidings 
and terminal tracks; rolling and floating stock, 
including more than 30 steamboats; and a 
‘controlling interest in 260 miles of auxiliary 
railroads, of which 35 miles are also leased, 
5 ind in bridges, ferries, horse-railroads, etc., 
used in connection with the main lines. They 
lease and operate 31 miles of other rail- 
road, including the ‘‘ Connecting Railroad” to 
West Philadelphia, and the line from Camden 
A Pemberton to Hightstown, New Jersey. 
4 ‘Th e railroads owned, operated, or controlled, 
y the.united companies, are exhibited in the 
‘ owing statement : 
1. Owned directly by the Companies. 


ee important movements and changes that 


tite (Rensington), Ps.; to Tront Miles. Miles, 
aC ensington o Trenton 
ae double track..’........s:--2+2-2. 26.6 
ton, af J., to Jersey City, N. J., all aa 
FW. io. South Amboy, N35 30 
les MONDE LYACK. «1.0.0 sicdssaccrecs sesh 61.2 
lentown, N.J., to Trenton, N. J......... 6.1 
28 gaat to Monmouth Junction, N.J. 5.5 
mou Junction, N. J., to Kingston, N.J. 4.0 
: SS meauch. 8 calles: ‘other branches, 1.5. 4.5 


/Total owned directly..............s0cseeseees 165.0 


L Railroa ds in which the Companies have a 
oS Controlling Interest. 

ky Hill TOE SEAM SUOR  cac'e's ods 0 0.0 cs vbw 9 els'om 

Om LO MOUNt- HON. 6... sie cece ssees 

A Olly to near Camden................. 1 


See eee ee meee meee eee 


sboro’ to Bridgeton Riera asta tarda wird @ 5 iaig) ee 38 
SE EHISRBDOLO <5 oa vewercde vier vrcwests 3 
oMay RE SULELVALIO so 3. ceived ooceavalciewee 
MINS CPU le S'S o.<'o's oe G ew ein dtid-nees sho viscic q 
hold to Jameshurg............seecsseeees 11 
illstone to New Brunswick................ 6. 
ih Amboy to Woodbridge................. 6 
widere-Delaware MAMPORUS) cis 3 oo tee eae nas 
gton Branch Railroad................. 


Tot in which the companies have a \ eee 
_ interest 259.6 


3. Other Leased Railroads. 
ecting Railroad, 6.8 miles; Pemberton & 
tstown Railroad, 24 31 
Total railroad line owned, leased, and controlled. 455.9 
‘The Delaware & Raritan Canal, forming 
an important part of the united companies: 


ee eo 


Miles, 


ee er ed 
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Thus the united companies own, operate, or 
control, 65 miles of canal and 456 miles of 
railroad, and, including double track, 131 miles, 
and sidings, etc., 97 miles, in all, 684 miles 
of track. 

An action was brought contesting the legal- 
ity of this lease, on the ground, among other 
things, that it had not been filed with the 
Secretary of State for record within thirty 
days, as required by statute. Its validity hay- 
ing been affirmed by the Chancellor, an appeal 
was taken to the Court of Error and Appeals, 
where the matter was pending early in 1878. 

The proposed union of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad, which was negotiated 
early in 1872, was an "event of unusual impor- 
tance in railroad and financial circles. The 
magnitude of the interests involved in this 
great bargain was threefold larger than that 
in the transfer of the unifed railroads, which 
excited attention in all parts of the country, 
and was regarded as one of the most important 
consolidations that had been effected. The 
property placed by this consolidation under 
one management amounts to nearly $120,- 
000,000—the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern representing $72,000,000 of property, and 
the Central Railroad Company nearly $50,000,- 
000. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road consists of a double-tracked road, running 
from ‘‘ The Junction,” near Washington, N.J., 
through Scranton, Pa., to Binghamton, and 
includes the roads formerly known as the War- 
ren Railroad and the Valley road. Its length 
is 145 miles; capital, $20,000,000; outstanding 
bonds, $11, 000, 000. It owns the newly-built 
Boonton branch, 32 miles in length; the Syra- 
cuse & Binghamton Railroad, 80 miles long; 
and the Lackawanna & Bloomsburg, also 80 
miles in length. It controls by lease the Mor- 
ris & Essex Railroad, from Hoboken to Easton, 
1 miles of which is double-tracked, with the 
Newark & Bloomfield and Chester Railroads. 
The Utica Division, leased and purchased lines, 
extends from Binghamton to Utica, 98 miles; 
the Oswego & Syracuse Railroad, 35 miles; 
and the Oayuga & Susquehanna road from 
Oswego to Ithaca, 33 miles. The cost of each 
road is represented in the following table: 


RAILROADS, Miles. Amount, 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.} 145 | $31,000,000 
Morris & Essex and branches...... 131 26,000,000 
Syracuse & Binghamton........... 80 4,000,000 
Lackawanna & Bloomsburg........ 80 4.000,000 
Shag 0 8S SY PACURE cs oo taicac arse 35 1,500,000 
Dice Division ...... cisacsusussesss 98 4,000,000 
Cayuga & Susquehanna............. 1,500,000 

MOtAD dete oc Pek eetheetetle aslen 602 | $72,000,000 


The New Jersey Central Railroad is a double- 
tracked road extending from Communipaw to 
Phillipsburg, N. J., branching out to Fleming- 
ton on the "south, through Newark on the 

north, and connected at its western terminus 
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with the Lehigh & Susquehanna Railroad. 
The latter road, which was leased last year by 
the Central Railroad, is 105 miles in length, 
extending from Phillipsburg through the Le- 
high Valley, across the mountains, into the 
great Wyoming Valley coal-region. The road, 
with its branghes, consists of 252 miles of 
track. The Central Railroad is of about equal 
length, counting its Flemington and Newark 
branches. 

The two companies have agreed to unite 
upon equal terms. The capital stock of each 
being the same, $20,000,000, each shares alike 
in the profits. By carrying through-passen- 
gers over one line, instead of two, by avoiding, 
as far as possible, the delays incident to pass- 
ing the Bergen Tunnel, and by uniformity of 
tariffs, the companies hoped to save millions 
per annum, and to add in so much to the wealth 
of the concerns. The roads were to be under 
the direction, as before, of their presidents, 
while a joint board, to be composed of these 
gentlemen, with five directors from each com- 
pany, would control the general policy of the 
companies. 

Subsequently, the Central road declined to 
perfect the union, and the Lackawanna sought 
to enforce it in court. The union is still in 
abeyance. 

A suit, involving large interests and impor- 
tant questions of law, was pending during the 
year between two powerful railroad corpora- 
tions. The defendant was the National Rail- 
way Company, which had been incorporated 
by the State of Pennsylvania, and had for its 
object the construction of a railroad connect- 
ing New York and Philadelphia. It claimed 
to be invested with power, by virtue of its 
charter, to construct a railroad from Philadel- 
phia to the middle of the Delaware River, and 
to be entitled to extend its line through New 
Jersey, by contracts with corporations of. that 
State. To effect this purpose, a contract was 
made on the ist of July, 1872, between the 
National Railway Company and the Stanhope 
Railway Company, by which the latter and 
other New Jersey corporations were made 
part of the through-line between Philadelphia 
and New York. The Stanhope Company had 
been incorporated by an act of the New Jersey 
Legislature, approved March 13, 1872, for the 
construction of a railroad from Walkill Moun- 
tain to Stanhope. The eighth section of the 
act, among other things, contained this re- 
markable provision: 

And it shall be lawful for the said corporation, at 
any time during the continuance of its charter, from 
time to time, to unite and consolidate, as well as 
merge its stock, property, franchises, and road, with 
those of any other corporation or corporations here- 
tofore or hereafter incorporated within or without 
this State; and such other corporation and corpora- 
tions are hereby authorized to unite, consolidate, and 
merge their stock, property, franchises, road and 
roads with this corporation, and, after such merger 
into this corporation, this corporation may from time 
to time lease its roads, franchises, and property, or 
any part thereof, to any other corporation or corpo- 
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rations within or without this State, and such other | 
corporation and corporations are hereby authorized | 
to take such lease or leases ; and this and the other 
corporation or corporations may use and operate thi 
road or their own roads, or all or any of them, a 
cording to the provisions and restrictions contaime 
in the charter of this corporation, or in the chai 
of such other corporation or corporations, or bot 
and this and the other corporations may make con 
tracts and engagements with any other corporatio 
or corporations, or with individuals, for operati 
this road or said other roads, or parts of either 
both, as well as for transporting passengers, freig: 
and trains over this road and said other roads, 
any part thereof, or over any road, and demand ai 
receive, for the transportation of passengers, freig: 
and trains over their roads and the roads of su 
other corporations as are above mentioned, and oy 
nie § other roads, the same rates of fare, freight, a 

ll as are authorized to be charged by this corpo 
tion for like services over this road; and this cor 
ration may be known by such new name as its d 
rectors shall, by certificate filed in the Secretary 
State’s office, declare to be its name; and to bu 
this road and the road of any other corporation whit 
may lease the same, it and its lessees may make t. 
bonds and mortgages hereinafter authorized; and 
and its lessees, successors, and assigns, may exerei 
and possess all the railroads, franchises, and pro 
erty, so as aforesaid merged into it, without restri 
tion as to the gauge of tracks, in the same mann 
and with like effect as if it had been specially e1 
ated by act of the Legislature of this State, to ex 
cise the same; and the Legislature shall have pow 
to alter, revoke, or annul this charter whenever t 
courts shall have decided it to be injurious tot 
citizens of this State, by reason of a misuse of # 
powers herein granted, and not otherwise. 


After the passage of this act, the Millste 
& Trenton Railroad Company, the .Peapai 
& Plainfield, the Elizabeth & New Pro 
dence, the New Jersey Trust Company, ai 
the Narrow Gauge Railway Company, all | 
which were New Jersey corporations, wé 
consolidated into the Stanhope Company, 
gether with all their charters and franchis¢ 
and on the ist of July, 1872, the contré 
above mentioned was entered into betwi 
the Stanhope Company and the National Ra 
way Company, by which the latter became é 
titled to use all the privileges granted to 
above-named corporations. These connecth 
were to form the through-line between Ni 
York and Philadelphia. But no sooner 1 
this consolidation effected, than the Uni 
New Jersey Railroad and Canal Compal 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad Compa 
moved in the Chancery Court of New Jer 
for an injunction to restrain the fulfilment 
its purposes, and thus prevent the completi0 
of the new competing through-line. Ame 
other things, it was charged that the passage 
of the Stanhope charter by the Legislature hi 
been procured by the National Railway Com- 
pany through bribery and corruption; and 
further, that the eighth section of that act 
above quoted in part, had been fraudulently 
interpolated into the bill after its passage DY 
the Legislature. Whether this charge was | 
founded in truth or not, it seems to have 
the Governor to recommend the additiona 
safeguards against the possibility of corrup 
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Bispiclation. The case was contested with 
great force in court, and resulted in the grant- 
ng of a perpetual injunction restraining the 
National Railway Company from constructing 
their through-line as proposed. This decision, 
_ rendered early. in February, 1873, was based 
‘on the ground that the original intention of 
the Stanhope charter was, the construction of 
a road from Walkill Mountain to Stanhope, 
and could not be construed, even by implica- 
- tion, to give the right of a through-road. 
gr Many important railroad enterprises are 
projected in New Jersey, and are to be com- 
pleted at a future day. The New Jersey West 
Line Railway will run to Newark by the way 
of the New Jersey Railroad; thence it will 
pass through Essex and Union Counties by the 
way of Lyons Farms, Millburn, and Summit, 
erossing the Morris & Essex Railroad at 
each of the two last-named places; thence 
proceeding through New Providence, Ber- 
_nardsville, and Lebanon, where it will cross 
the Central Railroad’ of New Jersey, and 
thence to Sydney, in Hunterdon County, 
where it will join the Bound Brook and Eas- 
ton Railroad. The length of this line is fifty 
tiles, and most of the country it penetrates 
has now no railway facilities. 
_ The National Railway begins at Jersey City, 
' and passes between Newark and Elizabeth, 
crossing the Newark & New York and New 
Jersey Railroads. It runs in a straight line by 
the base of First Mountain north of Westfield 
and Scotch Plains, until it reaches a point 
north of Bound Brook, where it takes a south- 
erly direction, and, crossing the Central Rail- 
oad of New Jersey, runs in a direct line to 
the Delaware River. 
_ The Watchung Railroad begins on the line 
of the Montclair Railway, near Woodside, and 
sin a straight westerly line to Llewellyn 
2ark, Orange, a distance of about five miles, 
he Perth Amboy & Elizabeth Railroad 
arts from the Elizabethport Station, in the 
atter city, and runs southward to the Raritan 
aiver at Perth Amboy, a distance of twelve 
iles. Thence it will be continued through 
fonmouth County to Long Branch to connect 
with the New Jersey Southern road. 
_The Mendham & Chester Railroad starts at 
Montclair, on the line of the Montclair Rail- 
oad; thence it crosses First and Second 
Norio and passes through Caldwell and 
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Morristown to Mendham, a distance of twenty- 
five miles. 
~ The Bound Brook & Easton Railroad be- 
gins at Perth Amboy, and, running northwest- 
erly, crosses the New Jersey Railroad at Me- 
‘tuchin, and, reaching the line of the New Jer- 
sey Central at West Dunnellen, runs parallel 
_with it to Bound Brook; thence to Phillips- 
burg on the Delaware River, a distance of 
about ninety miles. 
_ The Somerset and Mercer Railroad begins 
at Millstone, on the New Jersey Railroad, and 
runs southerly through the fine farming coun- 
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ties of Somerset and Mercer to the Delaware 
River. 

In his message to the Legislature, January, 
1878, Governor Parker recommended that 
steps be taken for amending the constitution 
of the State. After referring to other needed 
amendments, he added : 


If general laws be not required, and special laws 
be allowed, the constitution should be so amended 
as to prohibit and declare void all acts that shall pass 
which are included in the following classes of legis- 
lation, viz. : 

Acts which purport to make irrevocable grants of 
special privileges or immunities to individuals or 
corporations. 

cts that violate the principle of equal and uni- 
form taxation, by exempting property of individuals 
or corporations (except that always exempted by the 
general tax law) from State or local taxes of any de- 
scription which the people at large are required to 
pay ; or by prescribing a rule of assessment different 
from the general rule, and making discrimination as 
to the subjects of taxation. 

Acts chartering railroad, turnpike, or transporta- 
tion companies, that do not require the rates of trav- 
el or transportation to be uniform, and which allow 
differential rates that tend to build up one city or 
section of the State, to the injury of another. 

Acts authorizing a municipality to tax the people 
for subscriptions to the capital stock of railroad or 
turnpike corporations, or for donations or loans of 
its credit thereto. 

Acts which appernt and authorize persons named 
therein and not chosen by the people, to project and 
construct public improvements, or exercise govern- 
mental power in a city or other municipality. 


NEW YORK. The Legislature of New 
York, which met on the 3d of January, came 
to a final adjournment on the 14th of May. 
The chief portion of the work done in this long 
session was made up of private, local, and 
special acts, and the measures of general im- 
portance were very few. <A very large share 
of attention was given to a new charter for 
the city of New York. It was prepared by a 
“ Committee of Seventy,” and was intended to 
secure and complete the reform in the admin- 
istration of the government of the city which 
was begun in 1871. One of its peculiar feat- 
ures was the method proposed for the election 
of the Board of Aldermen. This Board was to 
consist of 45 members, 9 of whom were to be 
chosen in each senatorial district, and were to 
be elected by the ‘ cumulative ’’ method, that 
is, each voter would be entitled to cast all his 
nine votes for one candidate, or to distribute 
them in any desired proportion among the nine 
candidates. The Board thus constituted was 
to have the power of appointing most of the 
heads of departments in the executive govern- 
ment of the city. There were prolonged con- 
sultations on this instrument in the committees 
of the two Houses, and hearings were allowed 
to various delegations from the city. In was 
then for some time under discussion in the two 
branches of the Legislature, and was finally 
passed by a considerable majority. It was, 
however, vetoed by the Governor, who set 
forth his objections at length, and concluded 
with the following suggestions: 
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I do not admit that misgovernment in this city is 
proof of the failure of republican government. Re- 
publican government, under a wise and well-consid- 
ered charter, with a proper distribution of power, 
has not yet been tried in the great metro olis. When 
the Legislature gives to New York municipal govern- 
ment in conformity with the general idea of Ameri- 
can institutions, it performs its whole duty. All 
further responsibility is on the people of New York 
City themselvés. The people there have recently 
proved themselves capable of righting their own 
wrongs. If they culpably neglect their own affairs, 
if they will not give to their own political affairs the 
same attention which the rest of the people, in their 
several localities, are in the habit of giving, they 
must suffer the consequences. No self-acting ma- 
chinery can be devised which will sutfice to do the 
work which the people themselves are bound to do. 
Complicated machinery will serve only to invite 
combinations of designing men, whose operations 
can be concealed under it. Give to the city a chief 
executive, with full power to appoint all heads of ad- 
ministrative departments. Let him have power to 
remove his subordinates, being pan Sin to publicly 
assign his reasons. The people will try the question 
whether he abuses this power of removal. Make 
him the head of the police, in the same manner asthe 
Governor is head of the National Guard, with proper 
protection for the members of the force against re- 
moval while faithful to duty. Make him responsi- 
ble, personally, for all waste or improper expendi- 
ture, by requiring from him, through the Depart- 
ment of Finance, an estimate of what money is need- 
ed forthe support of the government and its various 
departments, betes any appropriation is made. Give 
to the people full representation in the Common 
Council, and confine it to legislative duties, and ex- 
clude it from administrative. Give to it the power to 
reduce estimates of expenditure, but not to increase 
them; the power to limit expenditure, but not to 
originate appropriations. Give full power to the 
Common Council and the mayor to regulate the local 
taxes, to expend each year what money they think 
fit in cash expenditures, but limit rigidly by law 
their power to incur debts. If the expenditures be 
waste, let the people feel it in their taxes, and let 
them apply the corrective. Make the mayor remova- 
ble for misconduct by the Governor. All other pro- 
visions of the charter could be drawn by any one. 
They are mere matters of routine and precedent. 
Then the mayor can rightfully be held, as this char- 
ter says he should be, % responsible for the good or- 
der and efficient government of the city,” and would 
feel himself to be so, Add such provisions as shall 
secure frequent paphreene of the expenditures and 
transactions of the city government, ready access of 
tax-payers to the city accounts, and opportunities to 
the people to change their chief magistrate at short 
intervals, and all the safeguards of good government 
are furnished. 

With such a charter, the people of the city of New 
York should be told in plain terms by the Legisla- 
ture that they must do their share, as the people do 
elsewhere, in looking after their local affairs, and so 
contributing their part to the maintenance of repub- 
lican government. From special legislation on the 
subject, and from applications from year to year for 
amendments to the charter, the Legislature should 
resolutely turn away. I am aware that this charter 
has been prepared under the auspices of a committee 
of seventy prominent citizens of New York, who 
have recently done good public service in another 
way, some of whom have been conversant with pub- 
lic affairs, but many of whom are of the class that 
has heretofore neglected giving any time or attention 
to such matters. I have entire respect for the inten- 
tions of this committee, but cannot let its judgment 
control mine. So convinced am I that great and dis- 
astrous evils to the city are likely to grow out of the 
enactment of this charter, that, if I knew every man 


franchises, or done any thing toward effecting 
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in the city of New York was clamoring for it, I wo ld 
not give it my approval. a if 


Another charter was shortly after in 
duced, and passed rapidly through the form 
of legislation. It’ was known as the “ Palin 
Bill,” and was vetoed by the Governor after the 
session had closed. In giving his reasons f 
withholding his approval, the Governor sai 


Without discussing the merits or, demerits of fl 
general provisions of the bill, and both are ve 
marked, it is sufficient to say that it orders the m 
nicipal election for the mayor, Common Coune 
school-ofticers, etc., on the 31st day of the prese 
month, and in my judgment it is unwise and 
tremely dangerous to precipitate upon the people 
New York so important an election on such sh 
notice ; second, the election, if held, would be eo 
ducted by inspectors and canvassers heretofo 
chosen under the operation of the registry and ele 
tion law passed this session. The laws under whi 
they were chosen expire, and the official exister 
of the officers terminates, June 1, 1872. . If for ar 
reason the canvass of any part of the vote should n 
be completed on the night of election, May 31st, iti 
to say the least, very doubtful if it pee fi be cor 

leted at all, for the reason that the canvassers wou 

e, after that day, by the operation of the law, o1 
of office. Serious litigation would be likely to ensi 
between those who are now in office and those w 
would claim under the new election ; third, assumiz 
as I think must be the case, that no person who 
not registered could vote at the proposed electio: 
and that he must be registered in the election distri 
in which he resides, a very large number, of the ci 
zens of New York would, under the operation of th 
said chapter 675 of the laws of 1872, be disfranehiss 
at that election. No citizen, who since the last res 
has moved into another election district than that: 
which he then lived (and many thousands did § 
move on the 1st of May last), could vote ; for sectic 
87 of said chapter (which section takes effect imm 
diately) provides that no person registered in 0} 
district can be registered in another in any oth 
manner than is provided in said chapter. No regi 
try can, therefore, be had under any other law, 
none can be had under the law of 1872, for the reas 
that the sections which provide for a registry do no 
take effect until June 1, 1872, the day after the pi 
posed election. There is no provision for a né 
registration for the election proposed to be he 
May 31st, and no time to make it if there was. JB 
voter, therefore, who has moved into a new electi 
district since the last fall election, can by any pos: 
bility vote this spring. An election, which direct 
affects for good or evil the welfare of a million ¢ 
people, and which affects indirectly the whole Stat 
to be held on afortnight’s notice, and at which ma 
thousands of citizens are thus disfranchised, ¢ 
be held with my consent. 


Several other acts affecting the city of Ne 
York were considered, and some of the 
assed. Among the latter were two cha 
intended to secure rapid transit to and j 
and within the city. One provided for : 
road above, below, or on the surface, acco. 
to the requirements of the route se 
and the other incorporated a company for t 
construction of what was known as the “G 
bert elevated railroad.” Neither of the co 
panies thus incorporated has made use of 


the object for which it was formed. A bi I, - 
providing that the Court of Appeals might a8-_ 


a 


sign justices from other districts to courts Of 


_ Oyer and Terminer, when cases of official mis- 
~ conduct, or of fraud and peculation in the man- 
agement of public funds, were to be tried, was 
_ yetoed by the Governor. A bill, providing 
fe the audit and payment of claims against the 
_ eity government of New York, created during 
the year 1871 to an amount not exceeding 
8,500,000, and for the appropriation and ap- 
portionment of money to carry on the local 
vovernment of the city for the first four 
months of the year, was also vetoed by the 
Governor, who gave his reasons as follows: 


The power ‘to audit and pay last year’s claims up 
_ to a fixed amount and to make appropriations for 
5 th ¢ expenditures of the current year up to the 1st of 
May next, without limit as to amount, is conferred 
‘upon the three persons who now are, or may here- 
fter be, heads of certain departments of the city 
yovernment, to wit, the Comptroller, the President 
of the Department of Parks, and the Commissioner 
_ ef Public Works, all of whom are appointees of the 
mayor, none of them having been elected by the 
_ people. The bill ignores the chief executive officer 
of the eity and the legislative branch of the local 
«government. 
__- A bill which seeks to carry on the government of 
 agreat city and county, without the concurrence of 
its mayor and Common Council and Board of Super- 
_ visors, or any of them, and which places this great 
_ duty in the hands of certain subordinate officers ap- 
pointed by the mayor, without poser eg with 
a aca in it either the mayor or the legislative branch 
_of the local government, or some representative of 
he latter, ean be justified only by an extraordinary 
condition of affairs. 


- This “extraordinary condition of affairs” 
he thought did not exist. 
BThe resolution passed in 1870, ‘purport- 
x to withdraw the assent of the people of 
he State, previously given, to the fifteenth 
amendment of the Federal Constitution,” was 
escinded, the vote in the Assembly being 71 
yeas to 15 nays. 
“An act for the protection of tax-payers 
against frauds, embezzlement, and wrongful 
sts of public officers and agents,’’ was passed 


Sxcrron 1. All officers, agents, commissioners, and 
_ other persons, acting for or on behalf of any county 
_ town, or municipal corporation, in this State, and 
each and every one of them, are hereby declared 
rustees of the property, funds, and effects of such 
county, town, or municipal corporation, respectively, 
0 far as such property, funds, and effects have 
been, are, or may be committed to their management 
‘Or control ; and every person residing in such coun- 
_ ty, town, or municipal corporation, and assessed to 
il taxes therein, who shall pay taxes therein, is 
hereby declared to be a cestui que trust in respect to 
_ the said property, funds, and effects, respectively ; 
¥ any co-trustees, or any such cestui que trust, 
shall be entitled as against such trustees, and in re- 
_ gard to such property, funds, and effects, to all the 
rights and remedies provided by law of any co-trus- 
tee or cestut que trust, to prosecute and maintain any 
— action to “sabe waste and injury to any property, 
funds, and estate held in trust. Such trustees are 
hereby made subject to all the duties and responsi- 
bilities imposed by law on trustees, and such duties 
and responsibilities may be enforced by any co- 
trustee or cestui que trust aforesaid. 


In regard to this the Governor submitted 


ee 
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these two questions to the judges of the 
Court of Appeals: 


1. Whether the bill, if it become a law, in the 
words now used, may not operate to divest every 
municipal corporation of the title to its property, 
and to vest the legal title thereof in the various ofti- 
cers, commissioners, agents, and other persons who 
may have control and management of such property, 
or of separate and distinct portions cherrattt? 

2. Whether it may not operate to give to tax-payers 
the exclusive right to sue for wrongs done, or in or- 
der to prevent wrongs by municipal officers, taking 
away the right of action in such cases from the cor- 
poration itself, and from all public officers; and may 
not, in fact, interfere with suits now pending. 


The judges agreed that “serious questions 
might arise upon the bill in its present form. 
both as to the title of the property covered by 
the terms of the act, and as to whether the 
municipalities are not divested of all title; 
and also as to the right of a corporation itself, 


or any of its officers, or any public officer, or 


any person whatever, other than a tax-payer, 
to bring an action in respect to the property, 
funds, or effects mentioned in the act.” The 
Governor, therefore, vetoed the act, warning 
the Legislature that ‘‘in times of unusual ex- 
citement about abuses in the administration of 
public affairs, and when the demand for cor- 
rection and reform is urgent and loud, it is 
especially important that those charged with 
the responsibility of legislation should move 
with great caution, and that the most careful 
consideration should be given to every Dill 
providing new remedies, or making great 
changes in existing laws,” 

An act was passed, the object of which is 
expressed in the title, as follows: 

An act to supply deficiencies in former appropria- 
tions and to pay the indebtedness of the State on 
account of the canals, which deficiencies and indebt- 
edness have been changed into liabilities for money 
borrowed to pay them, or into certificates of indebt- 
edness on which the State is now paying interest 
and to pay the floating indebtedness of the State an 
the estimated liabilities for the present fiscal year not 
ba provided for by law, and to raise money therefor, 

y an issue of the bonds of the State, and to provide 
for submitting the question thereon to the people. 


The debt created by this act isnot to exceed 

$6,600,000. The question of raising it was 
submitted to a vote of the people at the elec- 
tion in November, and the proposition was 
approved by a light vote. An act was also 
passed to ‘‘ perfect an amendment of the con- 
stitution relative to the Court of Appeals, and 
for the extension of the services of the Com- 
missioners of Appeals.”” The amendment in 
question had been adopted by the preceding 
Legislature, and consisted of the following 
section to be added to article sixth : 
__ Sxo. 28. The Court of Appeals may order any of 
the causes, not exceeding 500 in number, pending 
in that court at the time of the adoption of this pro- 
vision, to be heard and determined by the Commis- 
sioners of Appeals, and the Legislature may extend 
the term of service of the Commissioners of Appeals, 
for a period not exceeding two years. 


Provision was made for submitting it to a 
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vote at the election in November, at which 
time it was ratified. . 

A bill was passed near the end of the ses- 
sion directing the Governor to designate 
thirty-two persons, four from each judicial 
district, ‘‘who shall constitute a commission 
for the purpose of proposing to the Legisla- 
ture, at its next session, amendments to the 
constitution, provided that no amendments 
shall be proposed to the sixth article thereof.” 
This commission was duly appointed, and met 
at Albany, to perform the work assigned to it, 
soon after the meeting of the Legislature in 
January, 1873. 

Several investigations were set on foot by 
the Legislature, which were carried on both 
before and after the adjournment. The In- 
surance Commissioner, George W. Miller, hay- 
ing been charged with receiving fees and per- 
quisities for his own personal use, which 
should be paid into the State Treasury, the 
Assembly Committee on Insurance was in- 
structed to inquire into the matter. A large 
amount of testimony was taken, and two re- 
ports were made, one of which recommended 
the removal of the commissioner, and the 
other of which vindicated his conduct. A 
resolution effecting his removal was passed by 
the Assembly, and was pending in the Senate 
when Mr. Miller, on the 13th of May, sent his 
resignation to the Governor, “having become 
convinced,” as he said, “‘ that partisan designs 
and personal malice have so conspired and 
combined as to secure the concurrence of the 
Senate ” in the resolution of removal, although 
every charge against him had been ‘‘ emphati- 
cally disproved, and no cause for such a course 
can be shown, except a deliberate, foregone 
conclusion by the exercise of the power of 
an overwhelming party majority to seize” his 
place. 

The Bar Association of the city of New 
York having made specific charges against 
Judges George G. Barnard and Albert Car- 
dozo, of the Supreme Court, in the First Ju- 
dicial District, and asked for their impeach- 
ment and removal, the matter was promptly 
taken up in the Assembly, and it was decided 
to bring them to trial before the Senate. 
While the resolution ordering the impeach- 
ment of Judge Cardozo was still pending, he 
resigned his position, and the proceedings 
against him were abandoned. Articles of im- 
peachment, thirty-nine in number, were pre- 
sented against Judge Barnard before the ad- 
journment of the Legislature, They charged 
him with corrupt conduct in granting injunc- 
tions and appointing receivers in various suits, 
in most of which railroad companies were 
concerned. He was accused of exercising his 
judicial functions corruptly, receiving presents 
or other personal benefits, and of unseemly 
and indecorous conduct in open court. After 
the organization of the Court of Impeach- 
ment at Albany, it was adjourned to meet at 
Saratoga on the 17th of July for the trial. 
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This lasted for several days; and resulted in | 
the conviction of the accused, and his removal 
and disqualification to hold office in the State 
in future. te 
Charges had also been brought against 
Judge John H. McOunn, of the Supe ‘101 
Court of the City of New York, for misde- 
meanor and corrupt conduct in office, whie 
charges were referred to the Judiciary Com 
mittee of the Assembly for investigation 
This investigation having been made in th 
city of New York, the committee reported th 
following preamble and resolution, which were 
unanimously adopted : a 
Whereas, The Judiciary Committee of this House 
has made an investigation in the city of New York, 
relative to charges of official misconduct against 
Justice John H. McCunn, and has submitted th 
testimony there taken to this House; and whereas 
in the opinion of this House, said testimony sustains 
said charges to an extent showing mal and corrup 
conduct in office; and whereas, the constitution, by 
the 11th section of Article VI., provides that'all ju- 
dicial officers except judges of the Court of Appeals 
and justices of the Supreme Court, and except jus 
tices of the peace and Judges and justices of inferic 
courts, not of record, may be removed by the Senate, 
on the recommendation of the Governor, if two-thirds 
of all the members elected to the Senate conet 
therein: therefore— - 
Resolved, That the charges and testimony taken ir 
connection therewith, reported to the House by tht 
Judiciary Committee, be transmitted to his Exeel- 
lency the Governor, with the request on the part of 
the House, that he recommend to the Senate to take 
proceedings for the removal of said John H. MeCunt 
from his office of Justice of the Superior Court of 
the City of New York. tg 


The Governor accordingly transmitted to 
the Senate a printed copy of the charges and 
specifications against Judge McCunn, and of 
the testimony taken by the Judiciary Com: 
mittees, and recommended that inquiry be 
made into the truth of the charges, and that 
if they should be established, “the said John 
H. McOunn be then removed from office.’ 
An extra session of the Senate was called to 
consider the case, and met on the 17th of 
June. The counsel of Judge McCunn claimed 
that, as the Governor had not directly recom- 
mended his removal, the Senate had no juris- 
diction in the case, the provision of the consti- 
tution being that “all judicial officers, except 
those mentiened in this section (judges of the 
Court of Appeals and justices of the Supreme 
Court), and except justices of the peace, and 
judges and justices of inferior courts, not of 
record, may be removed by the Senate, on the 
recommendation of the Governor, if two-thirds — 
of all the members elected to the Senate con- 
cur therein.” This point was overruled, and — 
on the 26th of June Mr. McOunn’s counsel 
withdrew from the case, and advised him to ~ 
pursue his defence no further. In so doing 
they declared that they were satisfied of his — 
innocence, but believed the Senate had no ie 
risdiction in the case. They furthermore said: 

The determination of the Senate to investigate 


charges for acts alleged to have been done by you — 
prior to the time of the election under which you — 


| 
| 


: 
7 
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now hold your office, involves of necessity a mere 
eview of the propriety of your election by the 
ople, a power which, we believe, is not conferred 
pon the Senate. If it can be done in one case, it 
be done in all cases of the election of officers 
g within the provisions of the constitution 
we have quoted, without reference to the con- 
of the officers after their election. 
otwithstanding these convictions we were will- 
to aid you as far as our assistance could be of 
ee; and the Senate having determined that “ all 
‘ules legal and usual in courts of record in this 
te, in regard to the introduction of evidence and 
examination and cross-examination of witness- 
> should be observed, we hoped not only that the 
estigation might lead the Senate to the conclusion 
f you ought not to be removed from office, but 
nothing for which you were not properly and 
y responsible would be admitted in evidence, 
perate elsewhere than before the Senate to your 
udice. We beg leave, however, to state, without 
nding any reflection upon the Senate or upon the 
tlemen conducting the hag ag against you, 
| our views, in regard to the admissibility of 
much of the evidence produced against you, differ so 
widely from the roles on the subject, that we are 
disposed to question the propriety of our continuing 
a peer in the position we have occupied, and to 
doubt whether our doing so would be of any essen- 
‘tial service either in your defence, or in excluding. 
m the record of the proceedings against you, of 
t we deem irrelevant and improper evidence. 
therefore, with your approbation, are disposed 
d we would advise ‘you to that course) to leave it 
the Senators, unimpeded by you or by us in your 
alf, to make such disposition of the charges 
nst you as in their judgment of their power and 
luty shall seem just and right. 


A few days later, Judge McCunn was re- 
moved by the necessary two-thirds vote of the 
fe, and shortly after died of a disease 
used or greatly aggravated by the proceed- 
gs against him. - 
jimilar proceedings were begun against 
Horace G. Prindle, Judge of Chenango 
ounty, who was accused of official miscon- 
duct. The investigation into his case was not 
mncluded till near the end of the year, when 
t was carried on by a committee of the Sen- 
, and resulted in an acquittal. 
udge George M. Curtis, of the Marine 
Court of New York City, was impeached be- 
fore the Legislature adjourned, on charges 
esented by the Bar Association of that city. 
S case was not disposed of until after the 
inning of the session of 1878, when he was 
acquitted. 
_ The first political convention of the year 
was that of the Colored Republicans, at Troy, 
onthe 8th and 9th of May. An address to 
the colored voters of the State was issued, in 
which the “unwise and unreasonable move- 
ment of the Liberal Republicans” was depre- 
cated, and support recommended for ‘the 
-. Republican party, which has not only 
een true to us in the past, but is also the 
casket of our deepest hopes for the future.” 
The following resolutions were also adopted: 
_ Resolved, That the duty of every colored American 
lies within the lines of the Republican party, and 
any departure therefrom must inevitaby lead 
into the camp of the common enemy, 
we are greatly endeared to the Republican 
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party, because in its ranks are to be found all that 
remains true of the ever-to-be-revered liberty and 
abolition parties, and because the Republican party, 
true to its baptismal vows, have, during the twelve 
years of its existence, not only suppressed the most 
cruel and most wicked rebellion that ever cursed a 
land, and established the supremacy of republican 
institutions. all over the country, but have foreed 
traitors, great and small, wherever and whenever 
found, to bow in honorable submission to the majes- 
ty of the law. And not only because this great 

arty has, through its legislators, executives, and its 
judiciary, emancipated the American slave and 
clothed him with citizenship and political rights, but 
because it also has and does guarantee and vouchsafe 
to him and to his, despite the opposition and protest 
of the Democratic party and its allies, the recogni- 
tion of their manhood, and a liberal share of the 
Federal patronage under its control. 

That we indorse the Administration of President 
Grant; that we regard it as being eminently wise, 
liberal, and statesmanlike, and as fulfilling our ex- 
Aig i of what a Republican Executive ought to 

e. 


That we will in the future, as we have in the past, 
support the regular Republican nominees when 
made, both State and national. 

That we recommend to the Republican State Con- 
vention, to be held at Elmira on the 15th inst., the 
propeety of sending a representative colored man to 
the National Convention at Philadelphia as a dele- 
gate at large; and we respectfully but earnestly ap- 
peal to that State Convention to recognize the re- 
spectability and influence of the colored Republicans 
of the State of New York by naming as such dele- - 
gate William F. Butler, of New York, our chosen 
representative. 

hat this convention demand of the Philadelphia 
Convention the recognition and the enforcement of 
our civil rights. 


The Democrats held a convention at Roches- 
ter, on the 15th of May, for the purpose of 
choosing delegates to the National Convention. 
The following resolutions were adopted : 


1. That we recognize the changes in the nature 
and the Constitution of the Government which have 
taken place, and, without reopening questions of the 
past, are now ready to codperate with those, what- 
ever their previous affiliations, who favor limited 
and localized governments, who seek to restrain the 
exercise by Congress of absolute and general powers ; 
to prevent its entering on private legislation; to re- 
strain the growth of vast corporations, and to work 
permanent civil service reform. 

2. That recent declaration of political principles 
by the Convention at Cincinnati is evidence of the 
progress of public opinion toward sound and whole- 
some views of government, and we believe that all 
patriotic citizens may unite ree that platform for 
the purpose of restoring the honest administration 
of national affairs, and enforcing the obligations of 
the Constitution ; and our delegates to Baltimore are 
instructed to take the course best calculated to secure 
the triumph of these principles and the selection of any 
candidate representing them who shall meet the ap- 
proval of the Democracy in the National Convention 
assembled, 


The Republicans met at Elmira on the same 
day, and appointed delegates to their National 
Cotivention, and adopted resolutions, indors- 
ing the Administration of President Grant, 
favoring a tariff for revenue only, and urging 
complete union and harmony in the ranks of 
the party. 

There was a Convention of Soldiers and 
Sailors at Utica, on the 20th of August, at 
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which resolutions were adopted declaring that 
they had ‘‘no sympathy with that political 
party which has among its earnest supporters 
the Tammany Democracy and the Ku-klux 
Klan,” and that they discovered, in ‘the pres- 
ent remarkable alliance between the enemies 
of republican institutions and the followers of 
Horace Greeley, an attempt to wrest the Gov- 
ernment from the control of men of tried and 
undoubted loyalty.” They declared their sym- 
pathy with the Republican party, and. pledged 
their support to its candidates for national 
and State offices. Finally, they approved of 
the proposition to establish a Soldiers’ Home 
in the State, and urged a full representation 
of the soldiers and sailors of the State at the 
National Convention, to be held at Pittsburg, 
on the 17th of September. 

The Republican Convention, for the nomi- 
nation of State officers, was held at Utica, on 
the 22d of August. <A platform was unani- 
mously adopted, embracing the following prin- 
cipal resolutions: 


Resolved, That the rightful purpose of government 
is the security of individua] liberty and equality be- 
fore the law; that the return to power, under any 
pretence, of the. party which nurtured slavery, 
brovehs on the war and resisted reconstruction, 
would necessarily imperil that security and destroy 
the general confidence which has steadily increased 
under Republican administration; we hold that the 
lawlessness which has disturbed some parts of the 
Southern States, and which has been checked firmly, 
but gently and constitutionally, by the national Gov- 
ernment, is due mainly to a feeling naturally embit- 
tered by the issue of the war and by the overthrow 
of old institutions, and constantly excited by the 
hope of a Democratic restoration ; we believe, there- 
fore, that the defeat and hi aepapre: of the 
Democratie party are indispensable to complete na- 
tional harmony. 

Resolved, That the welfare of the State imperative- 
ly requires that the reform, in the interest of honesty 
and economy, which was so papiatoaely begun last 
year, and which has broken the Tammany Ring and 
purified the Bench, shall be continued and extended 
to every branch of the Government. 

Resolved, That the pipet “ek and history of the 
Republican party, with the spotless character of the 
candidates we present, are the guarantees that their 
election would secure a wise, faithful, and efficient 
administration of the State government; that the 
modest patriotism, the earnest purpose, the saga- 
cious judgment, the practical wisdom, the incorrup- 
tible integrity and the illustrious services of Ulysses 
8. Grant, have commended him to the hearts and 
judgments of the American people; and that, with 
him for a leader we cannot in the future, any more 
than in the past, fail of success, 

fesolved, That in Senator Henry Wilson, our 
nominee for Vice-President, we present a statesman 
who, by foree of his own character and efforts, with- 
out adventitious aids, has made his way from an 
humble condition in life to the front rank of Ameri- 
can citizens, and who, during along public career 
has been always the able advocate and defender o 
every just and benevolent purpose. With these 
nominees, and on the platform adopied at Philadel- 
phia by the Republican National Convention, we 
confidently await the verdict of the American people. 

Resolved, In the profound conyiction that the con- 
tinued suecess of the Republican party is the sole 
security of reform and progress, we heartily approve 
the general principles declared by the late Repub- 
lican Convention at Philadelphia, and gladly ratify 
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the nomination of Ulysses S. Grant and Henry ’ 
son, pledging our most earnest and honorable ef 
for their triumphant election. 3 
Sesolved, That the increase of the State debt, by 
the amount of $6,600,000, is an index of the e 
gance and looseness of the Democratic managem 
of our State finances, and is in striking contrast y 
the reduction of the national debt by the amount 
$337 ,404,803 since March 1, 1869, and the cons 
and Un Sy abolition of the national taxes of r 
than $150,000,000, for which we are indebted to’ 
Republican Congress and Republican Admini; 
tion. | 
Resolved, That we appeal with assured confide 
to the electors of New York to sustain a na 
Administration whose fruits are prosperity and pe 
and to establish a State administration which | 
bring back an honorable name and a creditable, 
ernment to this Commonwealth. g 
Resolved, That we welcome to our ranks he 
Democrats, who spurn the unprincipl 
which seeks to al % them with the discarded 
ments of the Republican party. nil 
Kesolved, That the time has come when the n 
canals of the State of New York should be ada 
by an enlargement of their locks, to steam-naviga' 
and made as free to the commerce of the nati 
economical maintenance of them in good repai: 
permit, and that both of these results shoul D 
cured without burdening the tax-payers of the 
—the first, by accepting an appropriation from 
General Government to improve one of the na 
highways of commerce ; and the second, by refun 
the canal debt of the State in bonds having 
period to run and bearing a low rate of inte 
Resolved, That we point with pride to the prosp 
ty that has attended the canal commerce since ii 
been in the control of the Republican party, __ 
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The ticket put in nomination was as 
lows: For Governor, General John A. D 
Lieutenant-Governor, General John OC. Ro! 
son; Canal Commissioner, Reuben B. Stro 
State-prison Inspector, Ezra Graves ; °¢ 
gressman at large, Lyman Tremain; presic 
tial electors at large, Frederick Douglas, - 
Sauer, and Stewart L. Woodford. Dis 
electors were also nominated, and a § 
Central Committee chosen. 

Conventions of the Democrats and Li 
Republicans were held at Syracuse, on the 
and 5th of September. . Conference con 
tees were appointed to secure joint actior 
the matter of nominations, and a comm 
electoral ticket was agreed upon. The ¢a 
dates nominated for State officers were 
following, the Liberal Republicans naming 
Lieutenant-Governor and State-prison Insy 
tor, and accepting the Democratic nomi 
for other offices: For Governor, Francis I 
nan; Lieutenant-Governor, Chauncy M. | 
pew; Canal Commissioner, John F. Hubbar 
Jr.; State-prison Inspector, Enos O. Broo 
Congressman at large, Samuel S. Cox. 
series of resolutions was adopted in each ¢ 
vention. The following were the prine 
ones adopted in the Democratic Convent 

Resolved, That the condition of the coun 
such as to demand the sacrifice of past prejudi 
The tone of administration has been lowered}; thé 
civil service has grown corrupt; the sage | power 
is too readily resorted to; the bureaus at Washing 
ton have become the centres of favoritism and JOD 
bery ; and the Southern States, under a system 0! 


military repression and dictation, have been sub- 
jected to robbery and waste, which have already im- 
sed upon them nearly four hundred millions of 
bt, oppressing industry and hindering immigra- 
, and, b Edeuroying their credit, exposing the 
. yntry to the shame and contagion of repudiation. 
ee Feesorved, That the Republicans of this State, who 
ecured power by pretence of sympathy with reform, 
serve the severest judgment of the people for their 
sity to their pledges. The record of the last ses- 
n shows that they condoned alike the offense of a 
nator who sold his vote, and of the Senator who 
rchased it; passed over, without censure, 
tions of their clerk; violated their oaths by mak- 
a false and unjust apportionment of congres- 
sional districts ; encouraged personal and local legis- 
ation-; obeyed, without resistance, the dictation of 
‘great moneyed corporations; refused to enact re- 
forms essential to the general good, and laid them- 
Selves open to the grossest charges of venality and 
corruption. 
DP ienleed. That a pure judiciary is the essential 
indation of a free State. Wecongratulate the peo- 
upon what has been done to purify our existing 
system; and that we demand that the work of re- 
form shall go on, without regard to party, until our 
judiciary shall stand, acknowledged by the world, 
ee and pure and independent. 
A 4 olwed, That the canals of New York are the 
roperty of the people of the State; and that we 
_ repel all propositions to subject them to the aca oa 
lation nite control of the Federal Government. The 
icy which the people should enforce, in their 
nagement, is economy in <p eepepentig and the 
lowest tolls adequate to meet their annual obliga- 
tions, with a view to their speedy and final exemp- 
tion from debt, and free navigation to all comers. 


Among those adopted by the Liberal Re- 
publicans were the following: 


. That we welcome the cordial acceptance of both 
‘m and candidates by a great party heretofore 
gonistic to us, and embracing wellnigh one-half 
the voters of the Union, as the most cheering 
en of better times. We value party organiza- 
only so far as they secure the triumph of first 
iples, and whoever, in good faith, accepts 
are our political brothers. 
We recognize the two great political duties of 
hour to be—reform in national and State admin- 
istration, and reconciliation and reunion with the 
uth. We look for both in the triumph of the na- 
al and State ticket. We rejoice in the partial 
ss of the first in New York, and the choice of 
orm candidates, Republican and Democratic, at 
last election. 

We deplore the failure of our last Legislature to 
ry forward the reform movement to its legitimate 
ts, and we charge that failure largely upon the 
(om-house and other Federal interference. We 
mn especially the neglect of the Legislature to 
itself by expelling its own corrupt members, 
to inflict adequate punishment upon all other 
ptionists within its reach ; but we thank it, and 
gratulate the State for the partial purification of 
the judiciary, and we demand that this reform, and 
amore rigid system of economy and accountability, 
be extended to every department of the civil service. 
7. That, in view of the fact that every producer 
. consumer is affected by the cost of the trans- 
‘tation of breadstuffs and merchandise between 
@ grain-fields of the West and the cities of the 
ist, the business interests of our State demand a 

stering and generous canal policy, looking alike 
to the placing and maintaining in the most efficient 
condition of our es arteries of communication, 
and to the diminishing of taxation upon their traftic 
by reducing the tolls as far as possible. 


The Democrats who did not approve of join- 


| 
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ing with the Liberal Republicans held a con- 
vention at Albany on the 8d of October, and 
nominated an independent electoral ticket. A 
proposition to name candidates for State of- 
fices was voted down after some warm discus- 
sion. The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 


Whereas, Those illustrious men who achieved our 
independence, and who have written their names on 
a glorious immortality, established our Government 
for the benefit of the many instead of the few; and 
whereas, by the power of political patronage and 
the corrupt use of money, all this has been changed, 
and the Government, as now administered, tends di- 
rectly to the benefit of the few instead of the many: 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, 'Yhat, in order to maintain the Govern- 
ment as originally established by the fathers of the 
Republic and cemented ,by their blood, we pledge 
our best energies to peeomap tah the great work of 
reform inaugurated by our illustrious chief, Charles 
O’Conor, of New York, and his associates. 

Resolved, That the betrayal of the Democratic 
party by the Baltimore Convention, in the adoption 
of the platform of principles and the candidate of a 
faction of a hostile political party, is deserving of 
our abhorrence and execration. 

Resolved, 'That the Democratic party is a party of 
principle, and as a party organization cannot exist 
without a maintenance of its principles, and that the 
selection of candidates not representatives of its 

rinciples is not to be tolerated, and absolves every. 

emocrat from giving a ticket so selected his sup- 
port or sympathy. 

Kesolved, That a coalition of parties for the sake 
of office and the patronage of the Government is at 
the sacrifice of peenetyes iniquitous in its concep- 
tion, dishonorable in its nature, and must result in 
inevitable discomfiture and disgrace. 

Resolved, That in the early history of our Govern- 
ment, without the intervention of convention or 
platform, the most eminent and worthy men were 
selected for the highest offices of the Government, 
whose well-known principles and consistency were 
sufficient guarantee for their fidelity, and that in 
sdag: the names of Charles O’Conor for Presi- 

ent, and John Quiney Adams for Vice-President 
the Louisville Convention have not been actuate 
by any sectional consideration, but by the motive 
to pe men of national reputation, whose great 
abilities and purity of character eminently fit them 
for the highest offices of the Government, and for 
whom the Democratic party can consistently cast 
their suffrages. 


The whole vote cast for presidential elec- 
tors in November numbered 829,693. Of 
these, 440,759 were in favor of the election of 
Grant and Wilson for President and Vice- 
President, and 387,279 for Greeley and Brown, 
making Grant’s majority over Greeley 53,480. 
There were also 1,454 votes for Charles 
O’Conor for President and 201 for Jeremiah 
8. Black, temperance candidate. Grant’s ma- 
jority over all was 51,825. The total vote for 
Governor was 840,151, of which Dix received 
447,801, and Kernan 392,350; Dix’s majority, 
55,451. Tremain received 438,456 votes for 
Congressman at large and Cox 400,697, mak- 
ing the majority of the former 87,759 in a 
total vote of 839,158. The Republicans chose 
23 Representatives to Congress and the Demo- 
crats 9. The Legislature now stands 24 Re- 
publicans and 8 Democrats in the Senate, and 
91 Republicans, 85 Democrats, and 2 Inde- 
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pendents in the Assembly. The total vote for 
President in the city of New York was 132,- 
471, of which 77,814 were for Greeley and 
54,657 for Grant, giving the former a majority 
of 23,157. The vote for Governor was 134,- 
205, of which Kernan received 77,915, and Dix 
56,290; Kernan’s majority, 21,625. Wm. F. 
Havemeyer, nominated by the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of Seventy and accepted by the Repub- 
licans, was elected mayor of the city over 
Abraham R, Lawrence, the candidate of the 
Tammany Democracy, and James O’Brien, In- 
dependent Democrat, the vote being 53,031 
for Havemeyer, 47,183 for Lawrence, and 34,- 
714 for O’Brien. Noah Davis, Republican, 
was chosen Judge of the Supreme Court in the 
city, over Leonard, Tammany Democrat, who 
had been appointed in place of Cardozo, and 
Anderson, Apollo Hall Democrat; Josiah 
Sutherland, a nominee of the Republicans and 
Apollo Hall Democrats, was chosen City Judge 
over Gunning 8. Bedford, Tammany Demo- 
erat; Henry G. Van Vorst, Republican, was 
chosen Judge of the Superior Court, and Ben- 
jamin K. Phelps, Republican, District Attorney. 
This result was brought about by a coalition 
of the Republicans and Democratic opponents 
of the Tammany organization, under the lead 
of the Committee of Seventy. Of the 15 Al- 
dermen chosen, four were Tammany nominees, 
and the rest coalition candidates. Eight Tam- 
many Democrats, seven Republicans, and six 
Apollo Hall Democrats, were chosen Assistant 
Aldermen. 

The reform in the administration of the af- 
fairs of the city of New York, which was-be- 
gun in 1871, was well sustained during the 
year. The Committee of Seventy issued an 
address near the end of May, in which they 
reviewed what had been accomplished, and 
deprecated the failure of the new charter in 
the Legislature, attributing its defeat to the 
hostility of Governor Hoffmann. Practically, 
nothing has been done to bring to punishment 
those accused of official corruption in the pre- 
vious year. A. Oakey Hall, the mayor of the 
city, was brought to trial for alleged misde- 
meanor in auditing accounts in which the city 
was overcharged for work and supplies, but his 
trial resulted in a disagreement of the jury. 
William M. Tweed, the former head of the De- 
partment of Public Works, charged with the 
principal share in the conspiracy to plunder the 
public treasury, was tried on one indictment 
near the end of the year, and acquitted. Sev- 
eral suits, both criminal and civil, are still pend- 
ingagainst him. Richard B. Connolly, the for- 
mer Comptroller, who is also under indictment 
and awaiting trial on bail, has remained un- 
molested, and is supposed to be out of the 
State, if not out of the country. Peter B. 
Sweeney, formerly head of the Department of 
Public Parks, and one of the organization 
known as the ‘‘ Tammany Ring,” has been in 
Canada, and no action has been taken against 
him. Thomas O, Fields, formerly Corporation 
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now enduring has come upon us. At least one-th 


-_ confidence in honesty and justice. 


Counsel, and a member of the Legislatu 
charged with corrupt conduct in office, is” 
lieved to have fled the country. Mr. Tw 
remained a member of the State Senate unt 
1873, although he did not appear in his sea 
during the last session. Early in the sessio 
of 1873, an investigation into his conduct w 
set on foot by the Senate, and in March 1 
sent in his resignation. The Committee 
Seventy took a leading part in making up t 
tickets for local offices in the fall, and the 
candidates, who were generally supported 
the Republicans and “ Anti-Tammany ” Der 
crats, were very generally elected. In ana 
peal to the voters of the city, at the openi 
of the political campaign in September, fl 
committee gave the following picture of 1 
corruption that had prevailed in the manag 
ment of municipal affairs: om 

We appeal especially to the vast reserve force 
voters through whose criminal indifference to the 
political duties the shame and disgrace that we ¢ 


of the best classes of people are habitually abse 
from the polls. The forces of evil are active, eraf 
and resolute. The honest people of this State ha 
never had such an inspiration to redeem thei 
selves from the wiles of corruptionists, and to tea 
them a lesson that will be remembered for gene 
tions to come. Never has the proud motto of « 
State been so appropriate as it will be if we doc 
duty this fall. ey 


In our glorious resurrection of public virtue t 
humiliations of the past will be forgotten as a ha 
ful dream, and every institution of our society a 
politics will feel the elevating influences of reviy 


Official corruption has grown up as the result. 
the enormous expenses of a gigantic war, of an 
fiated ourFeney of the magnificent chances o 
to private ambitions, of stock and gold gamblin 
and a universally spread passion for sudden wea 
and idle display. a 

It is an evil which has afflicted both partias, 
dragged them down from the high principles @ 
gave them origin. Honest and earnest patriots ¥ 

eel the common woes and huniiliations that ha 
been brought on us by the ie being of be 
parties, and will be enkindled to a doubly bi 
hatred of the Achans that are in their own camj 
and that have draggled their own banners in t 
mire of corruption. ° 2 

In this city, where millions could be stolen fr 
tax-payers without imposing extra burdens t 
were felt as enormous by so wealthy a constituent 
it is not strange that prevailing corruption s 
have broken out in aggravated forms, nor that 
the evil elements in our community should hi 
finally been combined into an apparently irresisti 
phalanx, m 

No such mass of bad material was elsewhere to 
found waiting such a masterly alliance of corrupt 
leaders to develop all its resources of evil. ~~ — 

Given these, elements, opportunities, and leader 
and the natural result was the ring which, until lat 
ly, has robbed and stolen itself into power; Whi 
has bought Legislatures, controlled governors, Cor 
rupted newspapers, defiled courts of justice, violated 
the ballot-box, threatened all forms of civi nd 
ligious liberty, awed the timid rich, bribed the toilimg” 
masses, and cajoled respectable citizens, and which 
has finally grown so strong and reckless as to ope 
defy the intelligence and virtue which is believ ed tO 
be inert, voiceless and powerless to stay its aggrass 
sions, or to assert the supremacy of honesty and 
justice, Of 


? 
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A labor-‘‘strike’’ of unusual proportions 
occurred in the city of New York in the 
ing and early summer. Near the end of 
April the painters demanded the adoption of 
‘eight hours as a working-day, without any 
corresponding reduction in their wages. This 
was refused by their employers, and they im- 
mediately ceased work. Their example was 
soon followed by the carpenters, bricklayers, 
and others in the building-business, and the 
movement gradually spread until it included 
“nearly every class of artisans. There were 
organizations in the various trades, and the 
employers also formed an association to resist 
the demands of the “strikers.” The strike 
lasted until after the middle of June, and oc- 
easioned heavy losses both to employers and 
employed, and caused much suffering and 
hardship among the latter class. The number 
of laborers engaged in the movement was esti- 
“mated at about 40,000, and the loss for one 
month has been thus stated : 
Direct ep to working-men, in wages, one 


mont ,400,000 
t loss to employers, in profits, one month 1,152,000 


$2,552,000 
$5,760,000 


The strike was brought to an end gradually 
in June, some of the men having gained the 
object aimed at, and others returning to work 
at ten hours a day, but it is believed that in 
most cases there was an ultimate return to the 
old basis.. 
_ Some trouble was occasioned in the public 
_ schools of Long Island City in the early part 
of the year by the refusal of certain Roman 
Oatholic pupils to be present during the read- 
ing of the Scriptures. The Board of Educa- 
tion of the city had directed the reading of 
some portion of the Bible as an opening exer- 
cise in the schools and had excluded -the 
‘pupils altogether who refused to be present 
during such exercise. An appeal was made to 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for a decision in the matter, and he declared 
the course of the City Board of Education to 
De “without warrant of law.” He said that 
religious training formed no part of the object 
of the public schools, and that no discrimina- 
tion should be made on the ground of religious 
belief. He quoted with approval a former de- 
cision to the following effect : 
__A teacher has no right to consume any portion 
of the regular school-hours in conducting religious 
exercises, especially where objection is raised. The 
pa is this: Common schools are supported 
ind established for the purpose of imparting instruc- 
tion in the common English branches ; religious in- 
struction forms no part of the course. The proper 
Places in which to receive such instruction are, 
ehurehes and Sunday-schools, of which there is 
usually a sufficient number in every district. The 
money to support schools comes from the people at 
large irrespective of sect or denomination. Conse- 
quently, instruction of a sectarian or religious de- 
nominational character must be avoided, and teach- 
ers must confine themselves, during school-hours, 
to their legitimate and proper duties, 
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tal loss to working-men and employers..... 
to this, indirect loss to industry and tax- 
able values, equal...-.........+-sseeeeeeeeee 
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An important decision was rendered in the 
Superior Court of the City of New York on 
the 14th of June, affecting the right of the 
Governor of the State to surrender to a for- 
eign power a person charged with crime with- 
in the jurisdiction of such power, and arrested 
in this State. One Carl Vogt had been ar- 
rested in New York at the instance of the Bel- 
gian minister, charged with having murdered 
a nobleman in Belgium. He had been retained 
in custody, and a warrant for his extradition 
to the Belgian authorities had been issued by 
Governor Hoffmann, when he was brought 
before Judge Curtis of the Superior Court, on 
a writ of habeas corpus. The court held that 
the Governor had no power to deliver up any 
person to a foreign power, as the Constitution 
of the United States prohibits any State from 
entering into ‘‘a treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
tion’ with such a power without the consent 
of Congress. The language of the court was 
as follows: 


The Constitution of the United States regarded the 
substance of things and not forms, and it is difficult 
to find in that brief iAstrument a superfluous word, 
or one without a distinct meaning. When it declares 
that no State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
enter into agreement or compact with a foreign 
power it prohibits any arrangement by which, at the 
request of a foreign power, a State can deliver up a 
bee charged with a crime to such foreign 

he request of the minister is the request of the for- 
eign Power he represents, and the acceding to it on 
the part of the State, acting through its agent, the 
Governor, constitutes an agreement between the 
State and the foreign power, precisely such as the 
Constitution of the United States prohibits by the 
use of the words ‘agreement or compact,” thereby 
meaning any arrangement between the two not em- 
braced by the terms “treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
tion,” previously therein forbidden. The exercise 
of such a power by a State is also inconsistent, and 
at variance with the powers conferred on the Federal 
Government. It would prejudice the treaty-making 
power, and the power to entertain diplomatic rela- 
tions solely conferred upon the latter. There could 
be no useful concurrent exercise of these Bg ges 
but, on the contrary, when the individual States 
entertain the requests and enter into agreements with 
the ministers of foreign powers, a labyrinth of con- 
fusion and disasters is opened. It was doubtless to 
avoid this that all relations between the several 
States and foreign governments were so carefully 
watched and restricted by the Constitution at the 
very formation of the Government. 

It is to be regretted that this country shall be the 
refuge of a criminal from any nationality. Treaties 
with provisions for the extradition of persons charged 
with crime after an examination before a judicial 
officer, exist between the General Government and 
many foreign states. It is difficult to conceive why 
such an arrangement does not exist with a govern- 
ment like Belgium, whose liberal legislation and en- 
lightened administration of justice are reflected in 
its marked developments of material prosperity. It 
is true that the States may, as a part of their ordi- 
nary police powers, reserved to them, remove any 
person guilty or charged with crimes ; but it is to be 
observed that in this the States act simply with a 
view to their own protection and welfare, and total- 
ly irrespective of the foreign governments in which . 
the crimes were committed. In this contingency 
the person removed may still assert before our courts 
any rights that have been infringed upon, but when 
delivered over to a foreign power he may be de- 
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prived of all redress, however wronged by the act 
of surrender. I am thus led to the conelusion that 
the warrant of the surrender of the prisoner to the 
Belgian authorities is unconstitutional and void, and 
is of insuflicient authority for his detention and im- 
prisonment by the warden of the City Prison. 


The total funded debt of the State at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, September 30, 1871, 
was $38,121,606.40, classified as follows: 


General Fund /.0.s5 50560 >coveatanteve $4,040,026 40 
Contingent: icsscsricwenentes care 68,000 00 
Canaly..cScsegey sescecs cueeeaten vel. 11,966,580 00 
BOURtY we ndiecctsndreo etic wee ules 22,047,000 00 

Ota a idanabekeles eo sees eae $38,121,606 40 


On the 30th September, 1872, the total fund- 
ed debt was $36,574,206.40, classified as fol- 
lows: 


General UN sce cis sececn oc tvaes $3,988,526 40 
CONTINGENE cca ccccw coe csecvcene 68,000 00 
CRMBI GR rida ee ae ab waes les «oc bslab eles 11,396,680 00 
FSOUNLY 5.2 cipro Seip sins ble 5 pie od 000 slaie'y aye 21,121,000 00 
OLA cles veecses nsec Ve ig ee ~ $36,574,206 40 . 


The actual reduction, by cancellation of 
matured stocks, and those purchased on ac- 
count of bounty debt sinking fund, was $1,- 
547,400. 

The following statement shows the amount 
of the State debt on the 80th September, 1872, 
after deducting the unapplied balances of the 
sinking funds at that date: 


Balance of Sinking] Balance of debt, 

ah ota Fund, Sept. 30, | after applying 

a i 1872. Sinking Funds. 
General Fund) $3,988,526 40; $2,787,567 49) $1,200,958 91 

Contingent... {009 19,710 50 : 

BES wieseiar 11,396,680 00; 1,449,978 15) 9,946,701 85 
Bounty ...... 21,121,000 00) 16,939,224 42) 14,190,775 58 
Total...... $36,574,206 40: $11,187,480 56. $25,386,725 84 


The debt at the beginning of the year, after 


deducting the unapplied balances of the sink- 
ing funds, was $29,482,702.52; at the end of 
the year, $25,386,725.84; which shows a re- 
duction of $4,095,976.68. What is known as 
the general fund debt, amounting to $3,988,- 
526.40, consists of $561,500 of “ Astor stock,” 
issued under laws of 1827 and 1832, $3,257,- 
887.77 of ‘deficiency loans,” issued under 
laws of 1848, ‘‘ Comptroller’s bonds ’’ amount- 
ing to $66,443.76, and ‘Indian annuities” to 
the amount of $122,694.87. Itis payable as 
follows: 


On denen cs 20a 30,443 76 
ATS sds. sein beak pean eee oki 000 
Tr IER RNG aE 9 gk he § 800,000 00 
PU PIOASUTS, 05 Suis ds. s ves donee 2,258,082 64 
Pott tiie ee eee $3,988,526 40 


The receipts from the general fund debt 
sinking fund for the year amounted to $1,864,- 
168.89, from which payments were made 
amounting to $279,172.75. 

, Of the canal debt, amounting to $11,396,- 

680 on the 30th of September, $1,106,580 
was incurred under section 1 of the constitu- 
tion, and is redeemable January 1, 1874; 
$9,285,000 was incurred under section 8 of the 
constitution, bears 6 per cent. interest, and is 
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redeemable at various dates, prior to 
1887, the larger portion falling due in “1873 

and 1874; $880,000 was incurred under sec- 
tion 12 of the constitution, for the payment o 
the floating fund, and is redeemable in 187 
The following statement shows the tolls r 
ceived on-each canal, and the total expen 


tures for ordinary and extraordinary 


Tale 


and new work, during the fiscal year endi : 


September 30, 1872. 
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The bounty debt on the 30th of September 


0 


Oo 
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consisted of $19,861, 


i) 


egistered stock and 


_ $1,260,000 coupon bonds. The receipts from 
e bounty debt sinking fund for the year 
amounted to $8,928,848.02, from which pay- 
ments were made amounting to $2,500,250.19. 
- The balance is made up largely of uncollected 
. taxes, payable by the city and county of New 
ork. This sinking fund, including the un- 
pended balance for the year, amounts to 
~ $7,399,841.92. 
The contingent debt, amounting to $68,000, 
‘was incurred for the Long Island Railroad 
- Company, and the interest is paid and the 
_ payment of the principal provided for by that 
rporation. 
The expenditures of the State Treasury for 
e fiscal year amounted to $22,295,343.50, 
ile the actual receipts were only $13,146,- 
6.58. This leaves an apparent deficiency of 
, 148,836.92, which is reduced to $4,808, 922.- 
by the application of various sums due to 
_ the Treasury. The most important items of 
_ public expense are $3,033,585.55 for education- 
al and charitable purposes, and $322,258.20 
for the support of asylums and hospitals for the 
deaf, blind, insane, and idiotic, not including 
e sums appropriated for building purposes. 
e amount expended for the erection and im- 
ovement of buildings and for maintenance 
_ of each of the insane asylums was; $21,539.06 
for the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica ; $190,- 
225.01 for the Willard Asylum for the In- 
sane near Ovid; $203,166.66 for the Hudson 
River Hospital for the Insane at Poughkeepsie; 
$230,000 for the Buffalo State Asylum for 
_ the Insane; $15,000 for the Monroe County In- 
_ Sane Asylum ; and $44,000 for the Homeopathic 
Asylum for the Insane at Middletown. 
he expenses and earnings of the three State- 
sons for the year ending September 30th 
e as follows: 


Advance from 
the Treasury. 


Received from 
Earnings. 


a $213,969 94 


$126,935 37 
Meee... 291,372 72 
357,841 98 


202.385 70 
$7,088 47 


ee. nsporta- 
¥ tion of convicts.. 29,106 69 


$465,881 84 


ee ee ee 


__ The excess of expenditures over income was 
about 45 cents per day for each convict. At 
uburn there were 1,113 prisoners at the end 
of the year, and their cost to the State was 
about 21 cents each per day. At Clinton the 
number was 531, and the cost of each per day 
46 cents. At Sing Sing the number was 1,188, 
‘and the expense of each convict per day a lit- 
tle over 60 cents. It is generally admitted 
that the system of prison management in the 
State isa bad one, and an agitation for its re- 
form has been begun. 
The State Reformatory at Elmira was char- 
tered in 1870, and $75,000 was appropriated 
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toward its establishment. In 1871 $204,000, 
and in 1872 $200,000 more, was appropriated 
for the same purpose. Of the entire sum of 
$479,000, about $320,000 had been expended 
or paid over to the commissioners to Septem- 
ber 30th. The institution is still far from com- 
pleted. 

There was paid for the construction of the 
new Capitol at Albany during the fiscal year 
the sum of $856,106.92. 

The rate of taxation in the State has in- 
creased in ten years from 5 mills to 92 mills on 
a dollar of the assessed value of property. The 
total amount of the State tax in 1862 was 
$6,884,193.77; in 1872 it was $19,580,882.30. 
In 1862 the tax for all purposes in the State 
amounted to $19,456,288.40; in 1872 it was 
$63,511,936,12. The gross valuation of taxa- 
ble property in 1862 was $1,449,303,948; in 
1872 it was $2,088,627,445. The State tax 
levy for the current fiscal year is distributed as 
follows: 


Mills, 
Me imate Riots hig a:s'6:9 <i ke a ERT Nel Se eee cae vais 1% 
OVPSNeLAL PUTPOBES sy eo aiewcisds bidla's co old. civeleie sive whe 1% 
For Eronty GOD... 5a tact temomiee nthe kos cade ave ones 2 te 
Hor new Capitol.....<. cssetp sae waces pes ccka tb ews. ig 
ta Cy oating debt, under chapter 271, Laws of i 
For new work on canals and extra repairs......-. 7-10 
For academies and union schools..............-.4. 1-16 
For caval and general fund deficiencies............. 3g 
IDEAS sik ates cee a ee ere has Aaa ahead 93¢ 
This tax on the present valuation will yield 
$19,580,882.30. 


The system of taxation in'the State is ac- 
knowledged to be very imperfect. The valua- 
tion is scarcely an index of the actual amount 
of property, and the assessments are un- 
equal 

A commission has been appointed to in- 
quire into the whole matter, and report such 
changes as may be deemed expedient in the 
revenue laws. The report of the commission- 
ers was to be submitted to the Legislature 
of 1878. 

There were on the Ist of July 157 savings- 
banks reporting to the banking department of 
the State, with assets amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $292,305,329. The number of open ac- 
counts in these at the beginning of the year was 
776,700, an increase of 64,591 over the preced- 
ing year. The amount deposited at that time, 
including interest credited during the preceding 
year, was $190,783,157, an increase in one year 
of $26,330,864. The amount withdrawn during _ 
the year preceding was $152,956,496, and the 
amount of interest or profits $16,849,911. The 
average of each deposit was $344.92. On the 
1st of October 70 banks of discount were do- 
ing business under the banking laws of the 
State. The amount of circulation outstanding, 
including that of incorporated banks, banking 
associations, and individual bankers, was $1,- 
902,001.50. The number of insurance compa- 
nies subject to the supervision of the Insurance 
Department on the Ist day of December was 
264, as follows: 


592 
New York joint stock fire insurance companies,.... - 98 
New York mutual fire insurance companies.......... £4 
New York marine insurance Companies,....-...+++++ 9 
New York life insurance Companies..........---2.00. 82 
Fire insurance companies of other States............. 3 
Marine insurance companies of other States......... 1 
Life insurance companies of other States...........-- 28 
Jasualty insurance companies of other States........ 
Foreign insurance Companies..........eeseeeeeeeeee 13 
Total; ixjcxsadctuswome ce eecksbiaeicks tae Messen eep 264 


The total amount of stocks and mortgages 
held by the Department for the Protection of 
Policy-holders of Life and Casualty Insurance 
Companies of the State, and of foreign in- 
surance companies doing business within it, 
was $9,107,493.54, as follows : 

For protection of policy-holders general 


ly. 
in life insurance companies of this State, $3,961,143 54 
For protection of registered policy-holders 


PECHIBIVEIY ss can Pape lass ns.ce 5.0 sores essen 2,815,350 00 
For protection of casualty policy-holders 
CECIUSIVOLV.2 oe Wan ce die chs. he ecee's tie Be 1,000 00 
For protection of fire policy-holders in for- 
eign insurance companies...............- 2,027,000 00 
For protection of life policy-holders in for- 
eign insurance Companies,......--.+eeeee 303,000 00 
POU cen ai celeds dale oS ea dicenaeeatten is $9,107,493 54 


The public-school statistics for the year end- 
ing September 30th are as follows: 
Total receipts, including balance on hand, 


September 30, 1871. .......5.ccccccucieeiees $11,462,900 
T Otal -OXPONGdves. 26.6 501i Fe ae eee en 10,322,690 
Amount paid for teachers’ wages..........- £953,3 


Amount paid for school-houses, repairs, 
ANG AMPOULES: Fo shes cos wan nlc seamanne ;988,460 
Estimated value of school-houses and sites, 28,632,967 00 


Total number of school-houses............. 14,740 
Number of school districts (exclusive of 

CHAGR Ey Acree Side baal xh beter eeeeeee 11,369 
Number of teachers employed at the same 

time for the full legal term of school..... 18,031 
Number of teachers employed during any 

portion of thejyear.. ..3.2.5 (wttetnlens 28,495 
Number of children attending public 

BOVOGIN. o> ac sry rns tse erl pina seca beh ame tan 1,910,242 
Number of persons attending normal 

BCHOOIS is swan eet. sctarsindgtes vents <temitene 5,657 
Number of children of schoolage in private 

SCHOUIB coc egteces cbt seceesta enna e sie 131,519 
Number of volumes in school district libra- 

PIG Ie ts Na otnc a the Sic sclscaln asp.a einen ais ole Pino's cake 875,175 
Number of persons in the State between 

five and twenty-one years of age......... 1,520,628 


The number of foreign immigrants landing 
at the port of New York during the year was 
293,603, an increase of 63,964 over the num- 
ber of the preceding year. The Commission- 
ers of Emigration have under their charge a 
landing-depot at Castle Garden, in New York 
City, and hospitals, refuges, and other build- 
ings, on Ward’s Island, sufficient for 2,500 sick 
and destitute immigrants. The commutation 
fee paid by each person on landing, which was 
reduced in 1871 from $2.50 to $1.50, is declared 
by the commissioners to be insufficient to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the department. 

The militia of the State, known as the Na- 
tional Guard, consists of eight divisions and 
twenty-five brigades, distributed among the 
different arms as follows, namely: One regi- 
ment, one battalion, and nine separate troops 
of cavalry ; twelve batteries of artillery, thirty- 
seven regiments, and six battalions of infan- 
try; making an aggregate of 23,672 officers, 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
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vates. It is reported as inva fine state of dis- | 
cipline, and is held in high esteem by the 
people. . a 
The quantity of salt produced from th 
Onondaga Springs during the year was 7,999,- _ 
799 bushels, or 579,394 bushels less than the _ 
yield of the previous year. The revenue — 
from this source was $54,622.12, or $7,965.33 — 
less than in 1871. _ | 
The Commissioners of Fisheries of the State — 
caused to be hatched and turned loose more — 
than 7,000,000 shad during the year, most < 
them in the Hudson River. Large numb 
of black and other bass, and other yariet 
of fish, were also collected from places — 
which they abound, and distributed to ot! 
waters in which they were wanting. 
According to the census of 1870, of the 
tal population (8,378,959), ten years old aj 
over, there were engaged in all classes of o 
cupations, 1,491,018 persons, of whom 1,238 
979 were males and 257,089 females.’ The 
were: engaged in agriculture, 374,323, inclu 
ing 373,455 males and 868 females; in profe 
sional and personal services, 405,339, includit 
233,569 males and 171,770 females; in tra 
and transportation, 234,581, including 229,71 
males and 4,792 females; in manufactures al 
mechanical and mining industries, 476,775, i 
cluding 397,166 males and 79,609 females. — 
The State contained 15,627,206 acres of it 
proved land, 5,679,870 of woodland, and 88: 
734 of other unimproved land. The ca: 
value of farms was $1,272,857,766; of farm 
implements and machinery, $45,997,712; 
tal amount of wages paid during the year, : 
cluding value of board, $34,451,362; tot 
(estimated) value of all farm productions, i 
cluding betterments and additions to stoe 
$253,526,153; orchard-products, $8,347,417 
produce of market-gardens, $3,482,354; fc 
est-products, $6,689,179; value of ho 
manufactures, $1,621,621; value of animal 
slaughtered or sold for slaughter, $28,225, 72 
of all live-stock, $175,882,712. There we 
536,861 horses, 4,407 mules and asses, 1,35 
661 milch-cows, 64,141 working-oxen, 630,5 
other cattle, 2,181,578 sheep, and 518; 
swine. The chief productions were: 1,88 
830 bushels of spring, and 10,344,132 of wi 
ter, wheat, 2,478,125 of rye, 16,462,825 of I 
dian-corn, 35,298,625 of oats, 7,484,621 ¢ 
barley, 3,904,030 of buckwheat, 2,349,75 
pounds of tobacco, 10,599,225 of wool, 1,15: 
541 bushels of peas and beans, 98,547,593 0 
Irish, and 10,656 of sweet, potatoes, 82,607 
gallons of wine, 107,147,526 pounds of butter, 
22,769,964 of cheese, 135,775,919 gallons of 
milk sold, 5,614,205 tons of hay, 98,837 bush. 
els of clover-seed and 57,225 of grass-see 
17,558,681 pounds of hops, 6 tons of he 
8,670,818 pounds of flax, 92,519 bushels 
flax-seed, 6,692,040 pounds of maple-sugar, 
46,048 gallons of maple-molasses, 7,832 of 
sorghum, 896,286 pounds of honey, and & 
333 of wax. . 
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The total number of manufacturing estab- 
ishments was 36,206, using 4,664 steam-en- 
sines of 126,107 horse-power, and 9,011 water- 
vheels of 208,256 horse-power, and employing 
351,806 hands, of whom 267,378 were males 
above sixteen, 63,795 females above fifteen, 
and 20,627 youth. The total amount of capi- 
invested was $366,994,320; wages paid 
ng the year, $142,466,758; value of ma- 
als consumed, $452,065,452; of products, 
194,651. 

he whole number of newspapers and peri- 
als was 835, having an aggregate circula- 


744 copies, There were 87 daily, with a 
ulation of 780,470; 5 tri-weekly, circula- 
5,800; 22 semi-weekly, circulation 114,- 
; 518 weekly, circulation 3,388,497; 21 
semi-monthly, circulation 216,300; 163 
monthly, circulation 2,920,810; 19 quarterly, 
eirculation 135,120. 

_ These were further classified as follows: 


Copies annually| 

Number, Seanaels Circulation, 

AMABE . oiciocaiciain ive  «.4 17 1,378,800 89,900 
cultural and horticul- 

re ee cicae vip ee « ts]. )ea0 7,621,800 | 307,150 
volent and secret so- 

> Sa eee 12 | 1,161,200 47,600 

mercial and financial.| 50 18,778,600 | 826,950 
ed, literary, and 

llaneous .......... 103 2,448,180 | 2,047,865 

to nationality.... 6 1,606,800 23, 

Ee Nai clasts ps hoa 487 | 828,1'71,724 | 2,268,532 

BIEN anise. sic Sos 90 40,798,240 | 2,095,120 

Per te te ateslniics 4 2,780, 65,000 

land professional} 56 996,400 | 289,580 


_ The total number of libraries of all classes 
was 20,929, containing 6,310,352 volumes. 
If these, 7,158, with 2,785,483 volumes, were 
rivate, and 13,771, with 3,524,869 volumes, 
2 other than private. The latter were dis- 


LIBRARIES. Number. | Volumes 

a ERPs So oiele cn oe 2 66,019 
Sea 82't pauses <0 Sa 130 173,236 
MAR tlels sn HEA a saelica dere vie 26 97,585 
ades iehadape seks 9,875 | 1,165,158 

SRY ERLE AIRE ROPE 105 994,6 
Te San viet cniots Gaia WK are gemes'e 486 253,163 

table and penal institutions..... 5, 

I Ogos ais «6 e'sis'o «nips es «aes 144 790,181 


_ The total number of religious organizations 

was 5,625, having 5,472, and 2,280,876 sittings, 

and property valued at $66,055,755. The lead- 
ig denominations were: 


DENOMINATIONS. Organizat’ns.| Sittings. 
ons. accceccsecacs 902 333,086 
Compregational................0006: 268 111,785 

| 3) SER ass 4%5 204,290 
cc occnccccoees cess 190 70,133 
es si. cdviee od eces cds 1,745 606,098 
Pres DIN es Se Ste pa seh <iet 726 349,870 
Reformed CATO DUtCh). 6... ccs cece es 304 147,038 

MEG acc cis Void cw ae a 455 271,285 


The condition of pauperism and crime is 
} shown by the following statistics : 
' VOL, X11.—38 A 


“of 7,561,497, and issuing annually 471,- 
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FERED DODTUIOGION « 5.0.9:0 som p teak oni ck om nema anes 4,382,759 
Number of persons receiving support during 
the year ending June 1, 1810 bev alse salen ee aiencne 26,152 
Cost of annual support..............0.008 cece $2,661,885 
Total number receiving support, June 1, 1870. 14,100 
PROUINO 5.40 c.0,votiena dope pavmsecin te) eves 5,953 
VRE a Nate ncke ce op Sale eetile sean cee 5,289 
REMEDIES 3 «'beie'y seas ede s vase Theta Lane 664 
POUGIOT 24 sis asec a mddnneee ne tan Ldeesce re 8,147 
Number of persons convicted during the year. 5,473 
Total number of persons in prison, June 1, 4,704 
INSURE es coat ate do cle eiaiarsinan o OG wa’ eee rites 2,658 
PRR OMS Ses cleat ac Seis ots soa sh ainin i diiealeae 2,823 
OEM Silas e vis dike Zig Wolo balk cae visken Oe Svea celne 353 
ORCMMMadatihes (avaandsscasossocine oe ves ods 2,046 


NICARAGUA, an independent state of Cen- 
tral America, extending from latitude 10° 48’ 
to 15° north, and from longitude 83° 80’ to 87° 
35’ west. It is bounded on the north by Hon- 
duras, on the east by the Caribbean Sea, on 
the south by Costa Rica, and on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean. The area of the republic 
is 47,090 square miles; and it has a popula- 
tion of about 400,000; that of Managua, the 
capital, being 10,000; and that of Leon, the 
former capital, 25,000. President of the Re- 
public, Vicente Quadra (February 1, 1871); 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Anselmo H. Rivas; 
Minister of Public Instruction, Fr. Barbarens; 
Minister of War and the Interior, Antonio 
Salla; Minister of Finance, T. Miguel Car- 
denas. President of the Senate, 8. Cha- 
morro; President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, J. E. Quadra. Consul-General of Nica- 
ragua in New York, Alexander J. Cotheal. 
Bishop of Nicaragua, M. Ulloa y Calio. 

The articles most extensively exported from 
Nicaragua are gold-dust, indigo, cedar and 
Brazil-wood, cheese, coffee, cotton, sugar, 
India-rubber, hides, and deer-skins. Accord- 
ing to official returns, the value of the exports 
and imports of the republic in the year ending 
November 30, 1871, was as follows: 


IMPORTS 
POF OF Corinto sissies vice s:sa0c's sine e at $368,337 05 
Port of ‘Tempiaque..............200- 4,320 30 
Port of San Juan del Sur............. 108,162 29 
Port of San Juan del Norte.......... 434,223 67 
Bota ict te ties seit: inecaatos $915,043 31 
EXPORTS. 
PHrtiol Corinto. 4 esse Siew. ears $488,492 95 
Port of Tempisque................. 87,975 80 
Port of San Juan del Sur........... 152,619 15 
Port of San Juan de! Norte......... 562,610 89 
POTD. cots saeabseasssvincke bes $1,186,698 79 


These figures show an increase of $162,- 
667.89 in the exports as compared with the 
year 1870; and a decrease of $8,803.69 in the 
imports. The amount of the imports and ex- 
ports by the custom-house of Corinto, during 
the third quarter of the fiscal year of 1872, is 
$125,074.55. That by the port of San Juan 
del Sur, from 1st of March to the 31st of May 
last, was $45,457.54. San Juan del Norte for 
the months of June, July, and August, pro- 
duced, as the state of its imports and exports, 
$93,066.74. 

A marked increase has also been observed 
for the last few years in the production of 
coffee, sugar, cotton, and indigo; indeed, cof- 
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fee in 1872 brought a higher price than had 
ever before been obtained for that article, 
namely $15.04 (soft) per quintal. 

In the course of the year 1871 the shipping 
movements, at the port of Corinto, were as 
follows: 


Entered—Steamers............. 
a Sailing-vessels........ 
Cleared—Steamers..........--+ 66 ; tons, 79,183 
ps Sailing-vessels........ 14; tons, 3,804 


And at the port of San Juan del Norte: 


Eintered—Steamers.. ........... 18; tons, 36,963 
of Sailing-vessels. ....... 12; tons, 2,647 
Cleared—Steamers...........255 12; tons, 36,826 
“ Sailing-vessels. ....... 11; tons, 2,457 


65 ; tons, 79,283 
24; tons, 5,548 


All kinds of merchandise imported for sale 
or consumption, at the port of San Juan del 
Norte, pay duties to the governor of the port; 
while duties on goods imported in transitu, for 
the interior, are collected at the custom-house 
located at the Castillo Rapids, or ‘‘ El Castillo 
Viejo,” 80 miles up the river San Juan. 

The navigation of this river, and of Lake 
Nicaragua, under the direction of a company 
composed of foreigners and natives, who, some 
three years ago, entered into a contract with 
the government for the exclusive right to navi- 
gate the waters of the republic by steam for a 
term of twenty years, has so far proved suc- 
cessful, and is paying very handsome profits. 
There is an iron steamer on the lake, and half 
a dozen excellent boats on the river; besides 
which, an iron steam-tug is constantly plying 
with freight between the wharves and such 
vessels as cannot cross the bar at the entrance 
to the port, where there are but seven feet of 
water. No precise statement of the national 
revenue and expenditure has been published 
for a number of years. The outlay in 1868 
was given at $517,709. 

The public debt is estimated at $4,000,000. 

The Government organ published, about the 
beginning of the year, a number of documents 
relative to the Central American Congress, 
held at San José, Costa Rica, for the purpose 
of forming an offensive and defensive alliance 
between the Central American republics, the 
result of which was the establishment of the 
Central American Union (see Czntrat AMER- 
IGA). 

Although the conference had taken place, 
and the pact been signed without the attend- 
ance of a representative from Nicaragua, it was 
urged that the latter republic should, never- 
theless, not be deprived of the benefits accru- 
ing from the union, and separated from the 
“Central American family.” Accordingly, 
the minister plenipotentiary from Costa Rica, 
Don Rafael Ramirez, was commissioned to 
place the terms of the pact before the Nicara- 
guan Government, for the purpose of obtaining 
its adherence in case the cabinet should deem 
it convenient. Sefior Ramirez was, however, 
by a sudden indisposition, impeded from pro- 
ceeding to Managua; but he forwarded the 
document to Don Vicente Navas, who at a 
late hour had been appointed to represent the 

bear 
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Nicaraguan Government. Sefior Navasreplied 
that, not having had an opportunity to present 
his credentials, nor the honor of taking part 
in the deliberations which preceded the treaty, | 
he could not then interfere personally, but 
that he would inform his Government of the — 
matter. a 
On February 16th Mr. J. Simpson made his 
first experiment in raising water from Lake 
Masaya by the aid of steam. The occasion 
was solemnized by three days of feast, with 
bull-fights at the expense of the municipality. | 
In Masaya was also celebrated, at the same 
time, the hundredth anniversary of the erup- 
tion of the volcano of the same name, traces 
of which still remain, formed by the incan- 
descent lava in its downward course to the 
lake. The place, still bare of vegetation, is 
known by the name of Piedra Quermada 
(burnt stone). : 
President Quadra received an autograph 
letter from Dom Pedro II., Constitutional 
Emperor and Perpetual Defender of Brazil, 
congratulating him upon his elevation to the 
presidency. ‘ 
The steamer on Lake Nicaragua was 
wrecked under circumstances which excited 
suspicions of foul play having been used. A 
new steamer has been built to replace the one 
that was lost. 
Riots took place at Satiaba and Chinandega, ~ 
but they were characterized as mere local 
effervescences, that did not affect the general — 
tranquillity of the country. a 
The relations between Church and State 
were also on a cordial footing. a 
In March last an expedition set out from 
New York to survey the Sapoa and Child’s 
routes, from Lake Nicaragua to the Pacific, 
for the purpose of determining a practical 
route for a ship-canal between the Atlantic 
and Pacific. The expedition, in charge of 
Commander Crossman, consisted of Lieutenant 
Schetkey, U. S. Navy; Lieutenant W. W. 
Rhodes, U.S. Navy; Lieutenant Noél, U. S 
Navy; Lieutenant Leutze, U. S. Navy; Mas- 
ter J. F. Moser, U. 8. Navy; Midshipmen 
Hughes, Winslow, and Keeler; Civil Engineer 
Menocal; and Assistant Civil Engineer Crow- 
ell. a 
Early in April, Commander Crossman, Lieu- 
tenant Forée, and four men from the Kansas, 
while crossing the bar at Greytown, were 
drowned. This melancholy occurrence was 
dispiriting to the expedition, and considerably 
damped the ardor of the whole party. Com- 
mander Crossman was a gentleman much es- 
teemed for his professional capabilities as well 
as for his personal qualities, and his death — 
was much regretted as a loss to his comrades 
and on account of the valuable services the 
survey was deprived of by his untimely end. Ba 
His place was taken by Commander Hatfield, _ 
of the Kansas, who continued to lead the ex- || 
pedition during the survey. ms || 
The expedition proceeded up the San Juan — 
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Rive , and across the lake to Virgin Bay, at 
h point the headquarters were estab- 
The party was here divided; one half, 
r Lieutenant Noél, taking the Sapoa 
e; and the other, under Lieutenant 
des, taking the Child route. Both left 
in Bay about May Ist, continuing the 
until about the 9th of June, when it be- 
. necessary to stop, owing to the heavy 
which fall on the isthmus in that season. 
mring these five weeks, a thorough survey of 
]d’s route was made, and two supplement- 
ry lines were run in connection with it. 
OChild’s route commences at the mouth of the 
Las Lagas River, which runs into the lake on 
its western shore, and continues across the 
isthmus, following its course to Brito, on the 
wific. The main feature sought for by the 
pedition was the lowest elevation on either 
route, and on Child’s it was found that the 
highest elevation was about 45 feet, while on 
the Sapoa route the lowest elevation found 
‘was about 700 feet. The great essential for 
the proposed canal lay, therefore, in the Child 
route. That of Sapoa is one continuous range 
f mountain-peaks, without a gap anywhere. 
e contrast between the two routes was so 
parent, and so much in favor of the Child 
, that the labor of the expedition, after a 
arison of the surveys of both, was easy. 
seeking still further for the lowest eleva- 
that part of the expedition which had 
sharge of the Sapoa route proceeded up to the 
mthern part of the lake, Lieutenant Leutze 
commanding in place of Lieutenant Noél, and 
commenced a survey of the Ochomogo route, 
allowing the bed of the river of that name. 
had scarcely gone six miles when the 
y rains set in, and rendered further prog- 
mpossible. 
ert of the expedition then returned to 
n Bay, where they were joined by those 
had been along the Child route, about the 
of June, and the entire expedition left 
n Bay on the 22d, arriving at Greytown 
he 8d of July. The next day they em- 
ed for Key Weston board the Kansas, 
arrived there on the 14th, bringing with 
| Sefior Bernard, the minister to the 
ed States from Nicaragua, who was on 
8 way to New York. 
the subject of the projected interoceanic 
canal gave rise to a somewhat angry contro- 
versy between the Governments of Costa Rica 
nd Nicaragua, the cordial relations between 
which republics were already soured by a de- 
eree issued by the authorities at San José, 
prohibiting the further extraction of India- 
ber from the national forests by Nicara- 
guans. It was suggested to the Nicaraguan 
Government that, by way of reprisal, the ex- 
portation of cattle from that republic should at 
onee be suspended. More and more exacer- 
, the authorities of Costa Rica declared 
null and void a treaty which had been con- 
cluded some time before between the two re- 
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publics. President Guardia now invited the 
President of Nicaragua to a personal confer- 
ence on the subject; but, although the result 
of the meeting appeared likely to be an early 
and amicable arrangement, a certain evident 
reserve on the part of Nicaragua foiled all at- 
tempts to bind the two countries for the com- 
mon weal. Nicaragua not only wants the 
canal to be made through her own territory, 
but, in order to secure that advantage, at- 
tempts to push Costa Rica, in the line of limits, 
as far back as possible from the border of the 
lake and the margins of the river San Juan, 
and also would like to take back Guanacaste. 
When the wish exists reciprocally between 
two neighboring nations to come to a good 
understanding on the important question of 
limits, and one in which the whole world is 
interested, like that of an interoceanic ship- 
canal, there would be no need to fall back on 
legal technicalities, based on the uti possidetis 
issued by Spain as far back as 1574, or any 
other antiquated records of territorial division 
suitable for the governors and captains-gener- 
al of the time. 

It is, at all events, very doubtful whether 
any part of the Mosquito coast can be fash- 
ioned into a suitable harbor for the entrance 
to the canal on that side, even if its practica- 
bility in other respects were regarded as cer-— 
tain. Capitalists would be apt to hesitate be- 
fore embarking their funds in an enterprise 
dependent upon a treaty with Nicaragua, and 
unfavorable to the interests of Costa Rica. 

A treaty of commerce and navigation was 
concluded between Nicaragua and Italy. 

The streets of the city of Nicaragua were to 
be lighted with gas, the cost of which was to 
be paid by a gas-tax imposed upon the citizens. 

A band of Jesuits, seventy-six in number, 
expelled from Guatemala, took refuge in Nica- 
ragua, and endeavored to establish themselves 
at Managua. 

On the 6th of October an attempt was made 
to overrule the elections by mob law; but the 
Government troops succeeded in quelling the 
disturbance, 

On the island of Omotepe similar riots took 
place, produced, it was reported, by the ques- 
tion concerning the Jesuit refugees. Some 
other villages had likewise been the scene of 
election excitements. 

But, spite of these and other perturbations 
of a like character, the desire on the part. of 
the people of the republic for peace and prog- 
ress grows apace, and the civil rule of the 
Government becomes daily more efficiently 
and more earnestly supported by the citizens. 

NICHOLSON, Commodore Wittram Car- 
micHAEL, U. 8. N., born in Maryland, in 1800; 
died in Philadelphia, July 25, 1872. He was ap- 
pointed a midshipman in 1812, and was on 
board the President, commanded by Decatur, 
in the desperate action off Long Island, and, 
having been surrendered to the British fleet, 
was carried to England and not released until 
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after the war. In March, 1821, he was com- 
missioned lieutenant, and in 1827 was attached 
to the frigate United States, Pacific squadron, 
and, after his return, stationed at Baltimore. 
In 1840 he commanded the schooner Boxer, 
and the following year was commissioned 
commander. In1843 he commanded the sloop 
Preble, Mediterranean squadron, and from that 
time until 1854 was on shore duty at Boston, 
New York, and Memphis, when, upon receiv- 
ing his captain’s commission, he was, in 1855, 
ordered to the Pacific squadron as fleet-cap- 
tain. He served in the East India squadron 
from 1858 to 1861, and, on special service, in 
1862; was commissioned commodore, July 16, 
1862, and retired under the act of 1861, and 
its amendment of 1864. When the civil war 
broke out, he was in command of the Naval 
Asylum in Philadelphia, and, having been a 
Marylander, his Southern friends expected him 
to join the South. But he promptly offered 
his services to the Government, considering 
that they were due to the United States, and 
not to any State. He was given an important 
command, and did his duty faithfully. His 
term of active service was longer than that 
of any other officer in the navy. 

NORRIS, Epwiy, Ph. D., D.C. L., an emi- 
nent English ethnologist and linguist, born at 
Taunton, in 1795; died in London, December 
10, 1872. He was trained for the service of 
the Honorable East India Company, and held 
a position in the India House from 1826 to 
1836. In 1836 he was elected Assistant-Secre- 
tary to the Royal Asiatic Society, of which, in 
1856, he became principal secretary, and, in 
1847, was appointed, by Government, trans- 
lator to the Foreign Office. He was widely 
known as the author of many valuable articles 
in the “Transactions” of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, among which may be mentioned those 
on “The Kapur-di-Giri Rock Inscription,” 
“The Assyrian and Babylonian Weights,” and 
“The Scythic Version of the Behistun Inscrip- 
tion.” He also contributed to the “ Transac- 
tions ”’ of other learned societies numerous pa- 
pers on philological, ethnological, paleographi- 
cal, and other subjects, and had edited the 
‘“*Ethnograpbical Library ”’ since it was found- 
ed in 1853. He was the author of grammars 
in the Fulah and Bornu languages, translated 
portions of the Bible into Tahitian, and edited 
and translated ‘The Cornish Drama.” But 
the principal work of his life lay in the direc- 
tion of cuneiform studies. It was he who first 
assisted Sir Henry Rawlinson in bringing out, 
through the liberality of the trustees of the 
British Museum, the first two volumes of the 
‘“‘Ouneiform Records,” principally those of the 
British Museum, but including also many oth- 
ers, such as the well-known monolith of Sar- 
gon, from Oyprus. Mr. Norris also, alone and 
unaided, undertook the stupendous labor of 
compiling and completing the first Assyrian 
dictionary, of which the third part has but re- 
cently been issued. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. The Legislature, | 
which convened on the third Monday of No- 
vember, 1871, adjourned on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, having in the mean time taken a re 
for Christmas. Near the close of the sess 
Matthew W. Ransom, Democrat, was elected 
United States Senator in the place of Zebulor 
B. Vance, resigned, whose political disabilitie 
had not been removed. One of the most in 
portant measures was a bill proposing ame 
ments to the constitution, introduced befo 
the beginning of the year (see Annuat Oyon 
papia for 1871), which was passed on the 19 
of January, and referred, according to the nm 
quirements of the constitution, to the Leg 
lature to be chosen at the August electioi 
The most important sections proposed fi 
adoption were the following: — sh 

The members of the General Assembly shall ea 
receive three hundred dollars as a compensation fi 
their services during their term; but, they m 
an additional allowance when they are called to 
in special session, and mileage shall be ten ce 
mile for each session. - 

The judicial power of the State shall be vested i 
a court for the trial of ep op ee ee a Supren 
Court, Superior Courts, such inferior courts as ma 
be established by law, and Courts of Justices of tl 
Peace. , og 

The Supreme Court shall consist of a Chief-Ju: 
tice and two Associate-Justices. (At present the 
are four Associate-J panes) : a 

The State shall be divided into nine (there are no 
twelve) judicial districts, for each of which a judi 
shall be chosen; and in each district a Super 
Court shall be held at least twice in each y 
continue for such time in each county respe 
as may be prescribed by law. The General A 
bly may reduce or increase the number of distri 
to take effect at the end of each judicial term, _ 

The General Assembly shall prescribe a pro 
system of rotation for the judges of the Superic¢ 
Courts, so that no judge may ride the same distr 
twice in succession, and the judges may also e3 
change districts with each other, as may be prov ide 


Car, 


ctive 


y law. r 

The General Assembly shall have no power t 
deprive the judicial department of any power 
jurisdiction which rightfully pertains to it as ae 
ordinate department; but the General Assemb 
shall allot and distribute that portion of this powé 
and jurisdiction, which does not pertain to the § 
preme Court, among the other courts prescribed _ 
this constitution, or which may be establishe 
law, in such manner as it may deem best, p 
also a proper system of appeals, and regulate 
when necessary the methods of proceeding, in t 
exercise of their powers, of all the courts below t 
Supreme Court, so far as the same may be done wit 
out conflict with other provisions of this cofstit 
tion. ‘i 
The judicial officers and the clerks of any courts” 
which may be established by law, shall be chosen 
by the vote of the qualified electors, and for such 
term as may be prescribed by law. The voters Of — 
each precinct, established as is elsewhere provided 
for in this constitution, shall elect two bag of the | 
peace for such term as may be fixed by law, whose — 
jurisdiction shall extend throughout their respective 
counties. The General Assembly may provide for 
the election of more than two justices of the peace — 
in those precincts which contain cities or towns, or 
in which other special reasons render it expedient, _ 
The chief magistrates of cities and incorporated 
towns shall have the judicial powers of justices of 
the peace. 


Fie Goneral Assembly shall make suitable provi- 
gion by law for the management and regulation of 
_ the public schools, and for perfecting the system of 
tree public instruction. 
An act was also passed providing “for an 
_ exchange of the stocks held by the State in 
any railroad or other corporation, for the 
bonds by which the State acquired such stocks; 
or any other bonds of the State (not special 
xs) where the stock is not specially pledged 
for the redemption of bonds issued to such 
orporation.”” This act contains the following 
_ important features: 
- To facilitate the exchange Eropcres in this aet, the 
State does hereby relinquish all claim for stock in 
the Western Railroad above one million one hundred 
thousand dollars, and surrender to the said company 
two hundred and ybeia Hoda thousand dollars cou- 
pons, now in the State Treasury, withheld on a for- 
ner exchange of company bands for stock in said 
ilroad; and also the State does hereby relinquish 
claims to stock in said company above six hun- 
dred thousand dollars upon the return to the Treas- 
-_ury of the five hundred thousand dollars of Wil- 
_ mington, Charlotte & Rutherford Company bonds, 
and coupons heretofore issued to said Western Rail- 
road Company. The State also relinquishes all 
claims to stoe 
road above four millions of dollars. 


_ Owing to some constitutional defects in the 
existing Jaw, and the inability or disinclination 
_ of the people to support the expensive system 
contemplated by it, a new school law was 
_ passed, which took effect on the 14th of March. 
Of this law the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, in his report of November 1st, says: 
It was framed upon the idea that education is not 
“2 charity for the poor, but a debt which the State 
‘owes to the young; that all the children of the State 
have an equal right to the prure of education, 
and that it is the duty of the State to guard and 
‘Maintain that right. It was intended to combine 
“publie assistance with private enterprise; to secure 
_the codperation of that class of “ona who are will- 
ing and able to do something for the education of 
their own children. Instead of having two systems 
of schools, the one private and supported entirely 
_ by subscription, and the other public, supported en- 
 tirely by taxation, it was intended to unite the two 
_ systems to the advantage of both parties. It was 
_ intended that the public sehools should take the 
oc of private schools; that all the primary and 
i _ ar schools in the State should become publie 
_ schools. . 
__If the people of any neighborhood desire to avail 
* themselves of the public-school money, they must 
_ make up, by subscription, an additional sum sufti- 
_ cient to satisfy the teacher and then employ the 
_ teacher. The school must then be free to all pupils 
_ subject only to the restriction of section twenty of 
_ the school law. 
___ lf any neighborhood refuses to make up a school 
We ‘in this way, it can have no claim whatever to any 
| part of the public-school funds. The law intends to 
_ aid those who aid themselves. 
te _ The present school law is not, and was not intend- 
_ €d to be, a complete system. It is but the germ ofa 
_ System to be developed by future legislation. 


Bills were passed providing for the comple- 

_ tion of the penitentiary, and redistricting the 
_ State for legislative purposes. An act was 
_ also passed dividing the State into eight con- 

Zressional districts. 

The political campaign of the year, the 
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most exciting that had ever occurred in the 
State, was opened by the assembling of the 
Republican State Convention at Raleigh, on 
the 17th of April. This body, which was the 
largest, most respectable, and decidedly the 
most intelligent Republican State Convention 
ever held in the South, consisting of over 
seven hundred delegates, abont half of whom 
were colored, resulted in the renomination. 
of Tod R. Caldwell for Governor, and the 
nomination of Curtis H. Brogden for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Dr. William H. Howerton for . 
Secretary of State, Colonel Tazewell Hargrove 
for Attorney-General, David A. Jenkins for 
Treasurer, John Reilly for Auditor, Rey. 
James C. Reid for Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Silas Burns for Superintend- 
ent of Public Works, The following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 


1. The principles of the Republicans of North 
Carolina, as heretofore enunciated in the conven- 
tions, are hereby reaffirmed, and events have proved 
that their practical enforcement is essential to the 
welfare of the country and to the maintenance of the 
rights, interests, and liberties of the people. 

That the Administration of General Grant meets 
with our hearty and unqualified approval, and our 
delegates to the National Republican Convention, to 
assemble at Philadelphia on the 5th day of June, 
are instructed to vote for his renomination to the 
presidency of the United States. 

8. That the Republican party of North Carolina 
favors as rapid a diminution and as early an extine- 
tion of internal revenue taxation as the exigencies of 
the Government will permit, for the reason that the 
details of its collection are necessarily offensive, and 
in many respects De pipe to the people, and that 
such taxation should not be continued for the pur- 
pose of Paying any part of the principal of the na- 
tional debt. . 

4, That all internal revenue taxes on the distilla- 
tion of fruit ought to be abolished. 

5. That the Republican party of North Carolina 
recommend to the Congress of the United States the 
passage of a general amnesty bill, and the adoption 
of all necessary measures for the enforcement and 
protection of the civil and political rights of all 
classes of American citizens. 

6. That in a free and representative government 
we recognize the paramount obligation to provide 
efficiently for the general education of the people, 
and we favor such legislation as will accomplish that 
end; that we respectfully recommend and ask of the 
national Government such aid, by the provision of a 
public fund or the donation of pubis land to the 

urposes of establishing schools in the several 
tates, as will secure to the masses of the people of 
all classes the benefits of a liberal education. 

7. That we fully indorse the acts of Congress 
passed to secure equal rights and protection to the 
citizens of the United States in the several States ; 
and we respectfully recommend a continuance of the 

esent laws and the adoption of such further legis- 

ation as will more certainly secure to the citizens 
full and practical enjoyment of all their rights, privi- 
leges, and liberties. 

8. In the opinion of the convention, the Demo- 
eratiec majority of the last Legislature, by consolidat- 
ing into one act its numerous propositions to amend 
the State constitution, endeavored to force upon the 
people a false issue and to coerce them into the 
adoption of obnoxious amendments; and inasmuch 
as all these propositions must be submitted to the 
next Legislature for ratification before the same can 
be referred to the people: therefore— 

Ftesolved, First, that the amendments proposed as 
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a whole do not meet the approval of the Republican 
party, because their adoption would subvert essen- 
tial principles of the existing constitution ; second 
that Republicans can indorse a portion of sai 

amendments, and the next General Assembly may 
adopt such of them as shall seexi best for the gen- 
eral welfare. Spe ‘ 

9, That we cordially indorse the administration 
of Governor Caldwell, and recognize the fact that 
our people may rely upon his firmness in upholding 
their interests and defending their rights, and we 
heartily thank him for resisting the revolutionary 
purposes of those who design to deprive the citizen 
of the protection afforded by the State constitution. 

10. That, forgetful of personal preferences, we 
pledge ourselves to support earnestly and without 
reserve the candidates presented by this conven- 
tion, believing that in unity alone is strength, and 
that principles are more important than men to the 
Republicans of North Carolina. 


The Democratic State Convention, which 
consisted of nearly two thousand delegates, 
representing every section of the State, as- 
sembled at Greensboro’, on the Ist of May, 
and nominated Judge A. 8. Merrimon for Goy- 
ernor, Major John Hughes for Lieutenant- 
Governor, Major J. W. Graham for Treasurer, 
Judge William M. Shipp for Attorney-General, 
J. A. Womack for Secretary of State, General 
©. Leventhorpe for Auditor, Dr. Nevins Men- 
denhall for Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and J. H. Separk for Superintendent of 
Public Works. The resolutions, which are 
very important as expressing the views of the 
Southern Democracy on the issues involved in 
the presidential canvass, were as follows: 


The Democratic Conservative party of North 
Carolina, in convention assembled, do declare : 

‘That all experience proves that, in a free govern- 
ment, those to whom power has been delegated are 
prone to enlarge its sphere and by usurpation and 
abuses encroach upon the rights and liberties of the 
citizen, 

The present condition of our country demands a 
union of all parties by whatever name heretofore 
designated, to avert perils greater than any with 
which our Government has been menaced since its 
organization. 

Constitutional governmert and civil law are 
threatened with annihilation, and military govern- 
ment and bayonet law substituted in their stead. 

Immense sums, not needed for any legitimate pur- 
pose, are drawn from the people by means of a sys- 
tem of taxation vexatious in the extreme, and as un- 
equal as the ingenuity of the maker could fashion it, 
imposing heavy burdens upon the people, not only 
to support extravagance and waste by Government 
officials, but also to meet the demands of wealthy 
monopolists, who seek to convert the whole Govern- 
ment into an immense machine, by which the public 
is to be plundered for their benefit. 

This system has produced an amount of official 
corruption that has astonished the country, and 
which will, if not soon checked, demoralize the 


Beye. ; 

The Administration at Washington not only fails 
to correct these evils, but by its condact encourages 
extravagance, peculation, and corruption. 

In order that the patriotic men of the North may 
not be aided in their efforts to reform the Adminis- 
tration by the Southern States, a large number of 
the men of most experiencé in those States are dis- 
franchised and prohibited from taking efficient part 
in the management of political affairs. 

In addition to this, and to keep those States under 
the control of mere retainers and instruments of the 
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central power at Washington, oppressive and tyra) 
nical laws have been passed and large bodies 

troops distributed to overawe the citizens, an 
vent a fair expression of public opinion at the 


Ox. 

Resolved, Therefore, that the time has 
when it becomes the duty of all patriots, witho 
tinction of party, to unite in an honest effort 
store constitutional government, an equal and m 
erate system of taxation, economy in expenditm 
honesty among the officials, and universal amnest 
and thus secure the permanent peace and prospe 
of our common country. \¥ wie 

Resolved, That the present system of internal ta 
on spirits and tobacco is unequal, vexatious, and ty1 
nical, ought forthwith to be abolished, and thus, b 
extinction, relieve the country from the cutseae iy 
merous horde of officers, whose conspiracies ¢ 
frauds demoralize the public mind, and who are 
assing and plundering the people, and by their ext 
tions fattening on the hard earnings of a helpk 
impoverished, and oppressed community. ec 

olved, That the late radical convention of f 
State, by recommending J. C. Abbott to a seat in 
Senate of the United States, though he did not 3 
ceive one-third of the votes cast, manifested an ut 
disregard of the rights of the people of the Stat 
contempt of the Constitution of the United Sta 
and a plain act of Congress made in pursuance the 
of, and a preference for the laws of Great Brita 
where the minority rule prevails, and the rights” 
majorities are habitually disregarded. a 

Paslead, That their indorsement of W. W. Holde 
who was deposed from office for gross violations ¢ 
the constitution and laws of the State, squan 
its funds, and making illegal arrests of its citi 
well calculated to alarm our people with the 
that, in the event of the return to power of his ass 
ciates, the State is again to be oppressed with m 
tary arrests, penitentiary and railroad swindles, at 
general waste, profligacy, fraud, and corruption, — 

Resolved, That the general tendency, both et Wa 
ington and in our own State, of radical action is e 
tirely in the interest of monopolists and the wealtl 
classes, and for the oppression of the masses of 0 
countrymen, and that, instead of such conduet, it 
the duty of the Government to aid, elevate, and di 
nify, the laborer, to whose efforts, mainly, we mu 
look for our prosperity. 4 

Resolved, That education and enlightened puk 
virtue are indispensably essential in a governmé 
of and for the people; and we insist that a fair a 
just proportion of the public lands or their proceec 
which belong in common to all the States of 
Union, shall be given to them for the education of 
classes of the people, without distinction of 
color, instead of being granted by Congress, as 
have hitherto been, under the most corrupting 
ences, and in vast quantities, to overpoweri 
road corporations and other monopolies of ac 
lated wealth, so dangerous to the rights and liber 
the labor and welfare of the people. — : ae 

Resolved, That, while we accept and faithful 
abide by the Constitution of the United States as 
is, with all its amendments, including emancip: 
and equality before the law, thus conferring 
civil and political rights upon all who are citize 
this Federal Republic, we oppose and denoun 
latitudinous construction which makes the dis 
of Congress or the President superior to the Ce 
tution, and, under pretence of enforcing the laws, — 
destroys the most important provisions securing the 
personal liberty of the citizen, and dwarfs the States 
themselves into mere provinces or corporations UM=— 
der the control of a central government, with nO — 
rights ‘* reserved” to them or the people, except 
such only as that central government may confer. 

Resolved, That we desire areal and not merely ® — 
pretended civil-service reform, and that we belie 
the ‘* one-term principle” for the ge woul 
greatly tend to produce that desirable result. 


__—— Resolved, That the amendments to the constitution 
proposed by the last Legislature will, if adopted, 
Beate a materially to benefit the State, and we unhesi- 
 tatingly recommend their support to all citizens, 
without distinetion of party. 
 _ kesolved, That all secret political societies are 
A Be eenrerous in a free government, engender violence, 
combinations against the peace of society, insecurity 
_ of person and property, and ought to be discounte- 
_ nanced by all good citizens. 
The campaign, thus opened, excited intense 
interest throughout the country, and was pur- 
sued with the utmost ardor by both parties 
until the election, which took place on the 
a4 ist Thursday of August. North Carolina 
being the first State to vote after the making 
_ of the presidential nominations, the result was 
expected, not only to indicate how her electo- 
ral vote would be cast, but also to exercise a 
_ marked influence upon the elections that were 
to follow in other States, in September and 
- October, and, finally, upon the general result 
in November. Another point of great impor- 
tance to be determined by this election was 
_ the manner in which the colored citizens would 
vote. The ablest speakers of both parties, in- 
_ cluding on the side of the Administration sev- 
_ eral members of the Cabinet, were sent into 
_ the State, and a most thorough canvass was 
made in every section. The colored vote, as 
elsewhere in the South, was cast almost unan- 
- imously for the Republican candidates, and 
Caldwell, with the other executive officers on 
the same ticket, was elected by a small ma- 
a jority. A majority of both branches of the 
Legislature, however, and of the Congress- 
men, were Democratic. The vote for Governor 
was as follows: Republican, 98,630; Demo- 
cratic, 96,731: Republican majority, 1,899. 
‘The Legislature stands as follows: 


Y 
| 
| 
i 
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LEGISLATURE. Senate. House. | Joint Ballot. 
wee Democrats............... 32 66 98 
| Republicans............. 18 54 72 
~ Democratic majority... 14 12 26 


Of the Republicans, 4 Senators and 13 mem- 
_ bers of the House are colored. At the elec- 
tion in November, 94,769 votes were cast for 

_ Grant, Republican, and 70,094 for Greeley, 
Liberal Republican and Democrat; majority 
for Grant, 24,675. 

_ The new Legislature convened on the 18th 
_ of November, and remained in session until 
~ December 19th, when it took a recess to the 
_ 15th of January, 1873. The Governor, in his 
_ annual message, recommended the passage of 
measures for an adjustment of the State debt, 
and to increase the efficiency of the school 
_ system, expressing the hope that Congress 
will lend some aid to the cause of education in 
_ the South. Changes in the election law are 
_ advocated, and the Legislature urged to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a branch insane 

_ asylum in the western part of the State, for 
the organization of the militia, for the super- 
vision of insurance companies doing business 
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in the State, and to make an appropriation for 
the completion of the Marion & Asheville 
Turnpike, traversing the counties of McDowell, 
Mitchell, Yancey, Buncombe, Watauga, Ashe, 
Alleghany, Wilkes, and Caldwell. He refers 
at length to the unfairness of the action of the 
last Legislature in apportioning Senators and 
Congressmen. For senatorial purposes the 
State was divided into 42 districts, of which 8 
were entitled to two Senators each, and the 
residue to one each. 

Very few acts were passed before the re- 
cess, the principal one being a bil reducing 
the salary of the Governor from $5,000 to 
$4,000, and fixing that of the Treasurer at 
$3,000. Augustus 8. Merrimon, Democrat, 
was elected U.S. Senator for the term com- 
mencing March 4, 1873. The Legislature, in 
April, 1871, passed an act authorizing the 
President of the Senate, and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives to appoint prox- 
ies and directors for the State in all corpora- 
tions in which the State was a stockholder. 
This act being regarded by Governor Cald- 
well, who claimed the power of appointment 
for himself, as unconstitutional, a suit was 
brought to test the question, and in February a 
decision was rendered by the Supreme Court, 
sustaining the position of the Governor. This 
decision was also regarded as settling the out- 
standing controversy as to the appointment 
of the trustees and directors of the charitable 
institutions. In June the U. 8. Circuit Court 
decided that the dividends accruing on the 
$3,000,000 stock, owned by the State in the 
North Carolina Railroad Company, could not 
be applied to the ordinary governmental ex- 
penses, but must be reserved for the payment 
of the coupons of the bonds issued in payment 
of the stock. 

Reports from eighty counties show the num- 
ber of children of school age (six to twenty- 
one) to be 267,938, of whom 85,240 are col- 
ored. As far as reported there were in the 
public schools, from March 14th to October Ist, 
50,681 children, of whom 16,387 were col- 
ored; in private schools, 7,055. The number 
of teachers examined and approved was 2,132, 
of whom 1,261 were white males, 413 white 
females, 317 colored males, and 141 colored 
females. There are 1,627 public school-houses, 
89 private school-houses, and 93 colleges and 
academies; 8 teachers’ institutes, attended by 
from 87 to 50 teachers each, were held during 
the year. The receipts of the permanent 
school-fund, for the year ending September 
80th, amounted to $13,285.14; disbursements, 
$16,218.75; balance, October 1st, $7,088.514. 
The receipts of the income fund were $32,- 
715.67; disbursements, $157,057.17; balance, 
$54,182.05. For the same period the total 
sum in the hands of county treasurers for the 
support of schools was $332,019.56, of which 
$155,393.96 were received from the State, 
$45,840 from property-tax, donations, etc., 
and $130,785.60 from poll-tax. Fifty-five 
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counties reported $104,164. 17 paid for teach- 
ers’ wages during the year. If the average for 
the other counties is the same, the total amount 
paid in the State is about $17 1,000. In forty- 
counties, $71.861.385 were paid for white 
schools, and $27,256.19 for colored schools. 
This indicates about the ratio in which the 
school-fund is applied throughout the State. 
The condition of the Insane Asylum is shown 
by the following table: 


INSANE ASYLUM. Male. |Female.| Total. 
Patients in the Asylum, Nov. 1, 1871.| 127 | 118 | 245 
Received during the year............ 24 19 43 
Under treatment during the year.. 151 | 1387 | 288 
Discharged during the year......... 82 23 55 
Remaining, November 1, 187%2....... 119 | 114 | 233 


The expenditures, on account of this insti- 
tution, amounted to about $70,000. During the 
year, an investigation was had into the man- 
agement of the penitentiary, by acommittee of 
the Legislature, who found that for about a year 
the convicts had been suffering from an insuf- 
ficiency of clothing, and of good and whole- 
some food, particularly from lack of vegetables. 
They recommended the passage of an act regu- 
lating the daily rations of the prisoners. 

According to the census of 1870, the popu- 
lation, over ten years of age, was 769,629. 
The number of persons engaged in all occupa- 
tions was 351,299. There were 269,238 en- 
gaged in agriculture, including 168, 978 agri- 
cultural laborers, 98,290 farmers and planters, 
336 turpentine-farmers, and 1,332 turpentine- 
laborers ; 51,290 in professional and personal 
services, of whom 861 were clergymen, 26,- 
659 domestic servants, 16,830 laborers not 
specified, and 1,143 physicians and surgeons; 
1,798 teachers not specified; 10,179 in trade 
and transportation, including 2,175 clerks in 
stores; 2,175 employés (not clerks) of railroad 
companies, and 1,574 traders and dealers not 
specified; and 20,592 in manufactures, me- 
chanical and mining industries, including 3,154 
carpenters and joiners, and 1,508 millers. 

In 1870 the State contained 5,258,742 acres 
of improved land, 12,026,894 of woodland, and 
2,549,774 of other unimproved land. The 
cash value of farms was $78,211,083; of farm- 
ing implements and machinery, $4,082,111; 
total amount of wages paid during the year, 
including value of board, $8,342,856; total 
(estimated) value of all farm productions, i in- 
cluding betterments and additions to stock, 
$57,845,940; orchard - products, $394,749 ; 
produce of market- -gardens, $48,499 ; forest- 
products, $1,089,115; home manufactures, $1,- 
603,513 ; value of animals slaughtered or sold 
for ’ slaughter, $7,983,182; of all live-stock, 
$21,993,967. There were 102, 763 horses, 50,- 
684 mules and asses, 196,781 milch-cows, 45, - 
408 working-oxen, 279, 023 other cattle, ‘468, ~ 
435 sheep, and 1,075, 215 swine. The chief 
productions were, 405, 238 bushels of spring, 
and 2,454,641 of winter, wheat, 352,006 of rye, 
18, 454, 215 of Indian- -corn, 3 220, 105 of oats, 
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8,186 of barley, 20,109 of buckwheat, 582,749 
of peas and beans, 738, 803 of Irish, and 8 071, - 
840 of sweet, potatoes, 83,540 tons of. hay, — 
144,935 bales of cotton, 2, 059, 281 pounds of : 
cotton, 11,150,087 of tobacco, " 99,667 of wool, 
4,297,834 ‘of butter, 75,185 of cheese, 59, 553 ; 
of flax, 21,257 of maple- -sugar, 1,404, 040 of = 
honey, 109, 054 of wax, 85 hogsheads of cs ne 
sugar, 62, 848 gallons of wine, 33,888 of cane, 

621,855 of sorghum, and 418 gallons of map| 
molasses. 

The total number of manufacturing e 
lishments in 1870 was 3,642, having 306 staal re 
engines of 6,941 horse-power, and 1,825 wate 
wheels of 26, 211 horse-power, and. employi 
18,622 hands, of whom 11,839 were male 
above sixteen, 1,422 females above fifteen, an 
861 youth. The capital invested amounte 
$8,140,473 ; wages paid during the year, $2- 
195  : 1; value of materials used, $12,824, 6s }; 3; 
products, $19,021,327. 

The total number of libraries reported by 
the census of 1870 was 1,746, with 541, 915 
volumes. Of these 1,090, containing 839,264 
volumes, were private, and 656, with 209, 551. 
volumes, other than private ; among the latter 
were 8 State libraries, with 16,303 volumes; 
3 town, city, ete., 2,816 volumes; 24 court anc 
law, 4,119 volumes: 14 school, college, e . 
77, 050. volumes; 500 Sabbath- school, Mk 0 
volumes ; 109 church, 26,951 volumes, and 8 
circulating, with 1 752 yolumes. 

The total number of newspapers and peri- a 
odicals was 64, having an aggregate cireulatio or 
of 64,820, and i issuing 6,684,950 copies annual- 
ly. Of these, 8 were daily, with a circulatio 3 
of 11,795; 8 tri-weekly, circulation 800; 6 
semi- weekly, circulation 5,750; 44 weekly 
circulation 43,325 ; 1 semi-monthly, circulation 
1,250; and 3 monthly, circulation 1,900. . 

The total number of religious organtcatal 
was 2,683, having 2,497 edifices with 718,810 
sittings, and property valued at $2,487, B77. 
The principal denominations were: 
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DENOMINATIONS. Organizations.| Sittings. 
Baptists scsankn cusps wembiesie rey 985 249,765 
ChYItIAR 5555s ceeds cca beens 66 16,200 — 
WICGE) oo ove ceeen ss che ens : q? 22,955 

QUEL. shaccremeniian sleeve 28 11,250 — 
Lutheran; 4.c.csetaesie cee ptas8 53 23,290 
IM GtHOGIst wae cakes wai caste eet 1,198 300,045 
Presbyterian...............66+ 204 T7155 
Reformed (late German)....... 81 9,300 


The condition of pauperism and crime is, , 
shown by the following statistics: } 


Total populations: i.sces<<20s00tac> wane ee 1 o7t,g6t 
Number of persons receiving support during the ; 
year ending June 1, 1870.........0.c.nceeueeee {706 
Cost of annual sup pbs St hca ch dos eo - Oa 
Total number receiving support June 1, 1870. . 1,452 — 
ALL WE) s shane vise wad ete ob ss re ae 1.647 
WO .. osc <oh s4s.eupss Gaes 9 3 tains eee 1,119 
COlOPOG .'. 5.555 aia aisie om sis a nae ae Rarer 528 
POvGN ON cass saree vce aon See abhleneieee nae 5 
Number of persons convicted during the year.. 1,311 
Total number of persons in prison June 1, 1870. . 468 
BUY), oi ans oschsadies tn danrinnsteneheneenens 462 
WHMe «...is sinae ede s.cuinies neaeae 08a e ene eee 132 
Colored. 2250+ sais cceu sdiny «wake anneameean 330 
Porelgti ..5..0s 35500 cctaeekased x Genera ees Mem 6 


- OBITUARIES, Amertoan. Jan. 1.—Grec- 
ory, J. W., a distinguished agriculturist, re- 
_ former, and pioneer in many great enterprises ; 

~ died in New York City, aged 70 years. He was 
porn in England, but had resided in the United 
 §$tates for nearly forty years. In his youth 
ie was a skilful agriculturist. During the 
early days of California he established Grego- 
ry’s New York & California Express. Yor 
many years he had been a member of the 
Farmers’ Club. Of late he was an agent for the 
introduction of the ramie-plant and the castor- 
bean in the South. He helped to establish the 
_ Cosmopolitan Conference, and was its first 
secretary. He was also intimately connected 
with the International Workingmen’s Associ- 

~ ationin New York City. 

— Jan. 1.—Wapswortn, Crate W., a briga- 
 dier-general of volunteers in the late war, and 
gon of the brave Major-General James Wads- 
_ worth who fell in the battle of the Wilder- 
ness; died at his residence in Geneseo, N. Y., 
in the 30th year-of his age. He was distin- 

- guished for his brilliant and daring gallantry 
_ during the war, and since the death of his 
father had been the head of the great Wads- 
_ worth family, whose domains were larger than 
_ some of the German principalities. 

Jan. 8.—Brirran, Naruan, a distinguished 
_ teacher and inventor; died at Adrian, Mich., 
in the 65th year of his age. He was born 
in Spencer, Mass., September 2, 1808, and re- 
- ceived his early education at the academy in 
_ Hawley, Mass., whence he entered Brown Uni- 
versity and graduated in 1837. After his grad- 

uation he engaged in the teacher’s profession, 
at Rochester, N. Y., where he was associate 
fe rincipal of the Collegiate Institute then un- 

_ der the charge of Dr. Chester Dewey. He re- 
_ mained there till 1845, when he removed to 
_ Lyons, N. Y., where he taught with eminent 
- success for five years, when he established 

himself in Adrian, Mich. In 1851 his atten- 

‘tion was called by an impressive occurrence 

to the inadequacy of the lightning-rods in use 

in that part of the country, for the purposes 
of eae He immediately devoted him- 
self to the study of the laws of atmospheric 
electricity, and invented a new conductor, 
known as the “continuous copper strip,” 
which was patented and received with very 
general favor. This led him to abandon his 
profession and to engage in the business of 
promoting the adoption of his invention. In 
this occupation he spent the remaining years 
of his life, residing at different periods in 

Lockport and Rochester, in Detroit and Chi- 
cago, and returning in 1868 to Adrian. In 
each of his places of residence he was actively 
engaged in religious efforts and in enter- 
prises of social improvement. His death was 
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almost instantaneous, and was occasioned by 
slipping and falling on the ice as he was walk- 
ing in the street. 

Jan. 4.—Cark, Rev. Perkins KirKianp, a 
Congregational clergyman and teacher, born 
in Westtield, Mass., December 8, 1811; died in 
Charlemont, Mass., aged 60 years. He gradu- 
ated from Yale College in 1838, having previ- 
ously taught for some years, and soon after his 
graduation engaged as a teacher in Savannah, 
Ga. Returning in the autumn of 1840, he 
entered the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
but the next year transferred himself to the 
Yale Theological Seminary, whence he gradu- 
ated in 1843, but was a tutor in Yale College 
from 1842 to 1845 inclusive. In 1846 he was 
a teacher in the Normal School at Westfield, 
Mass., but resigned to enter the ministry at 
Huntington, Mass. He continued in the pas- 
torate in Western Massachusetts from this 
time till his death. 

Jan. 4.—Navparin, Arnon, M. D., a promi- 
nent citizen and political leader in the State of 
Delaware; died at Odessa, in that State, aged 
82 years. He was born in Appoquinnimink 
Hundred, Del., January 6, 1790. He was of 
Huguenot stock, his grandfather having emi- 
grated to Lower Delaware at an early period 
in the history of that colony, and having 
been known there as “Huguenot” Naudain. 
Dr. Naudain graduated at Princeton College 
in 1806, and completed his medical studies at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1810. In 
1826 he was Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature. In 1830 he was 
elected to the United States Senate, to succeed 
Hon. Louis McLane, who had been appointed 
minister to England, and resigned in 1836. In 
1841 he was appointed collector of customs 
at Wilmington. He enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion, and attained great success as a physician. 
He was many years an elder in the Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

Jan. 5.—Porrer, Brigadier-General An- 
DREW, a gallant officer long and favorably 
known in the army; died in Paris, aged about 
52 years. He entered the Military Academy 
at West Point from Pennsylvania in 1836, but 
remained only through a part of the course, 
though he bore there as everywhere else the 
reputation of an agreeable companion and a 
cultivated gentleman. Leaving the Academy 
in 1837, he returned to civil life, from which, 
in 1846, he was appointed a first-lieutenant in 
the Mounted Rifles, and greatly distinguished 
himself during the Mexican War, winning, for 
gallant and meritorious conduct, successive 
brevets up to that of lieutenant-colonel, gain- 
ing meanwhile his promotion to a captaincy. 
At the commencement of the late civil war he 
was promoted to the command of one of the 
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new regular regiments—the Sixteenth Infantry 
—and soon received his commission as briga- 
dier-general of volunteers, standing number 
three on the list. As provost-marshal-general 
during McClellan’s peninsular campaign, he was 
active and efficient. His health was seriously 
affected while serving in this capacity, and 
his visit to and long sojourn in Europe were 
undertaken in the vain hope of regaining it. 
He had resigned his commission in the army, 
soon after the close of the war. 

Jun. 5.—SuERwoop, Rev. Joun M., a Pres- 
byterian clergyman and journalist, for some 
years editor and proprietor of the North Caro- 
lina Presbyterian ; died at Fayetteville, N. O. 

Jan. 5.—Topp, General Joun Biair Suirn, 
a grandson of the late venerable President J. 
B. Smith of Union College, and himself Dele- 
gate in Congress, Speaker of the House in the 
Territorial Legislature, and Governor of Da- 
kota Territory; died at Yankton, D. T., aged 
about 57 years. General Todd was born in 
Kentucky, but appointed to the Military Acad- 
emy from Illinois. He graduated in 1837, 
and was assigned to the Sixth Regiment of 
Infantry, with which he served through the 
Florida and Mexican Wars, and subsequently 
on frontier duty till September 1856, when he 
resigned and went into trade at Fort Randall, 
Dakota Territory. During the late civil war 
he was a brigadier-general of volunteers, and 
for a time in command of the Sixth Division 
of the Army of the Tennessee. He was a 
Delegate in Congress from Dakota, 1861-’65; 
Speaker of the House in the Territorial Legis- 
lature, 1867-69; and Governor of the Terri- 
tory, 1869-71. 

Jan. 8.—Matoney, Lieutenant-Colonel Mav- 
ricE, U.S. A. retired list, a gallant officer who 
had risen from the ranks to his position, who 
was widely and creditably known throughout 
the army, and was finally placed on the re- 
tired list after thirty-five years of faithful 
service. He was born in Ireland, but came to 
this country in early life and enlisted in the 
army as a private in 1834 or 1835; was a 
non-commissioned officer of the Fourth In- 
fantry from November, 1836, to November, 
1846. Served in the Florida War; in the 
Cherokee nation, to 1841; in Florida, to 1842; 
and at Fort Scott, to 1845. In the Mexican 
War he participated i in the battles of Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma, He was commis- 
sioned as second-lieutenant in the Fourth In- 
fantry, November, 1846, and took part in the 
battles of Monterey, Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, 
Churubusco, El Molino del Rey, Chapultepec, 
and the city of Mexico, where he was wounded; 
was regimental adjutant, 1847, and brevetted 
first-lieutenant U. 8. Army, for gallant and 
meritorious services at the battle of El Molino 
del Rey; was likewise brevetted captain for 
similar services at the battle of Chapultepec, 
Mexico; was commissioned first-lieutenant 
Fourth Infantry, and in November, 1854, pro- 
moted to a captaincy; served with the regi- 
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ment on the Western frontier, and in the y r | 
with the South to September, 1862, as colon a : 
of the Thirteenth Wisconsin Volunteers; after — 
which he served as major of the First U. . 
Infantry in the field during the war; w 
brevetted lieutenant-colonel U, 8. Army 4 
ing the siege of Vicksburg, and afterwa 
colonel for meritorious services durin 
war; June 16, 1867, was ct aang 
tenant-colonel of the Sixteenth U.S. Infan 
and afterward commanded the post fi] 
Pherson Barracks, Atlanta, Ga. Colonel - 
loney was presented a gold medal by 1 
citizens of New Orleans, La., for his gall 
record in the Mexican War. 

Jan. 9.—THAYER, JOSEPH, an eminent la 
and political leader, of Uxbridge, Mud di 
in Worcester, Mass., aged 82 years. He. 
born in Douglas, Worcester County, Mass., I 
ruary 13, 1790, and received his early educat 
there. He graduated from Brown Univer fs 
in 1815, studied law, and was admitted t 
bar in 1818, He settled in Uxbridge, and ’ 
widely known for more than fifty years ; 
able lawyer, an influential politician, and 
intelligent and skilful agriculturist. He 
often a member of the Legislature and 1 was 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention 
1853. 

Jan. 9.—Topp, Colonel Wi1i1am We, : 
eminent and venerable merchant of N ew 
for more than a half-century, prominent 
public and private enterprises of benevoum 
died in New York City, at the age of 90 y 

Jan. 10.—ATKINSON, ARCHIBALD, a pron 
nent politician and Congressman of the er 
Wight, Va.; died there, in his 80th year. 
was born September 18, 1792, received { 
early education in his native county, stu 
law at William and Mary College, was ata 
battle of Craney Island in 1818, praca 
in Smithfield, Va., was a member of the Ge 
eral Assembly from 1815 to 1817, and 4 
of the House of Delegates and State Sen 
for several years. In 1848 he was electet 1 
Representative in Congress from Virginia, 
served until 1848, and was a member o ft 
Committees on Naval Affairs and Comm 1 
He was prosecuting attorney for his ¢ cou 
twenty years, mayor of Smithfield, 
magistrate. . a 

Jan. 10.—Leavitt, Davin, a journalist 
Boston, for more than twenty-five years 
nected with the Boston Journal; died in. Bi 
ton, aged 55 years. 

Jan. 11.—Reynoxps, WILLIAM Am 
nent and esteemed citizen of Rochester, » Lag 
the builder and proprietor of the “Are IF 
and Reynolds Hall; died in Rochester. 

Jan, 11 _—Roaers, Joun, a centenarian of 
Boston, said to be the oldest man in that city 
died from the effects of a fall, aged 108 

Jan. 12.—Braprorp, Captain, ae 1 at 
Major Tuomas ©., Ordnance, U. 
at West Point, N. Y., aged 34 vite aia jor 
Bradford was a native of Rhode Island, ¢ 
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was appointed from that State to the Military 
_ Academy, whence he graduated in 1861, rank- 
ing sixth in his class. He was assigned to the 
Ordnance Department and served as ord- 
nance officer on the staff till after the battle of 
Bull Ran, then as assistant-ordnance officer 
at the Washington Arsenal from August, 1861, 
_ to August, 1863, being wounded by the burst- 
ing of acannon; was promoted to be captain 
of ordnance in March, 1863; was Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics at West Point for 
- gix months; in charge of the construction of 
~ Columbus (Ohio) Arsenal for three or four years 
subsequently ; brevetted major in March, 1865, 
and in 1868 assigned to duty as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at West Point. 
Jan. 13.—Rion, Isaac, a wealthy and be- 
 nevolent merchant of Boston, who, having ac- 
quired an immense fortune in the fish busi- 
ness, gave largely to educational purposes dur- 
ing his life, and bequeathed by will over a 
million dollars to found and endow a Wes- 
 leyan University in Boston. He died in that 
city, aged 71 years. 
Jan. 14.—Boeur, Rev. Horatius Pusutus, 
a Presbyterian clergyman, a graduate of Ham- 
_ ilton College (Clinton, N. Y.) in 1820, and of 
_ Andover Theological Seminary in 1823. He 
was a pastor in Central New York for twenty- 
eight years, and, for some years after 1851, 
agent of the Society for Ameliorating the Con- 
| dition of the Jews. Of late years, though 
without a regular charge, he had preached al- 
most constantly. He died at Buffalo, of con- 
_ gestion of the lungs, in the 76th year of his 


2. 
Pan 14.—MoGir1, Right Rev. Jonny, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Richmond, Va.; died 
there, aged 63 years. He had a fine reputa- 
- tidn asa scholar and author, before his conse- 
eration as bishop in 1850. Among his pub- 
- lished works were “Faith our Victory,” and 

“The True Church.” 
_ Jan. 15.—Hanna, James M., a prominent 
jurist of Indiana, one of the Justices of the Su- 
y _ ~preme Court from 1858 to 1865, and for some 
_ years State Senator; died at his residence 
near Curryville, Vigo County, Indiana. 

a Jan. 15.—Hemenway, Mrs. Diana H., a 
_ zealous and active promoter of Sunday-school 
instruction in Missouri for nearly twenty years 
_ past; died at Chambersburg, Mo. Though par- 
_ tially disabled by paralysis, she had accom- 
_ plished a vast amount of labor in this direc- 
_ tion. In one year (1870) she had either or- 
ganized or revived eighty-seven Sunday-schools 

in the section of the State in which she resided, 

_ writing more than 500 letters in the accom- 

_plishment of this work. 

Jan. 15.—Lintner, Rev. George A., D.D., 
an eminent Lutheran clergyman and contro- 
_Versialist, born at Minden, Montgomery Coun- 

ty, N. Y., February 15, 1796; died at Scho- 
harie, aged 76 years. He was educated at 

Union College, graduating thence in 1817, and 

from the Hartwick Theological Seminary about 
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three years later. A man of deep and earnest 
religious convictions, thoroughly orthodox in 
his views, and a born leader, he took the front 
rank in his synod in opposition to the ration- 
alism which was even then very prevalent in 
the Lutheran Church. At length, finding all 
other means unavailing, he and a considera- 
ble number of the younger men of the Synod 
went out from it and formed the Hartwick 
Synod, of which he was for some time presi- 
dent. In 1837 the rationalistic members of 
this Synod withdrew and formed the Franck- 
ean Synod, on the widest latitudinarian basis, 
and anew controversy sprung up. Dr. Lint- 
ner remained in the pastorate at Schoharie till 
1849, and was subsequently engaged in promot- 
ing the work of foreign missions, and of the 
American Bible Society. 

Jan. 15.—Woop, Mrs. Exiza Logan, better 
known to the public as Eliza Logan, a popular 
actress from 1841 to 1859; died in New York 
City, in the 42d year of her age. She was a 
daughter of Cornelius A. Logan, a poet and 
dramatist, and, like her sisters Olive and Ce- 
cilia, early made her début on the stage. Her 
first appearance was in the character of Norval, 
at the age of eleven years. She was from 1850 
to 1859 one of the most popular actresses on 
the New York stage, in such characters as Pau- 
line (in ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons ”’), Julia (in “* The 
Hunchback”), Bianca, Hvadne, Lucrezia Bor- 
gia, etc., etc. In 1859 she married George 
Wood, a theatrical manager; bought Wood’s 
Theatre, Cincinnati, and retired from the stage. 
Her husband subsequently bought Wood’s Mu- 
seum in New York, and she removed to that 
city. Her last illness was protracted, and she 
had borne much pain with patient fortitude. 

Jan. 17.—Septey, Wittiam Henry, better 
known to the theatre-going public as W. H. 
Smith, an actor of great ability, for more than 
fifty years connected with the stage; died in 
San Francisco, in the 66th year of hisage. He 
was born December 4, 1806, near the town of 
Montgomery, in Wales, and was the son of a 
brave officer in the British Army, killed in the 
Peninsular War. He left his home to escape 
from the persecutions of his step-father, at the 
age of fourteen, and joined acompany of stroll- 
ing players. The early part of his career was 
full of vicissitudes and troubles, but he adhered 
to his determination to learn his profession by 
hard study and faithful work, and he had 
achieved a fair reputation before coming to 
this country in 1827. His first appearance 
here wasat the Walnut Street Theatre in Phila- 
delphia. His highest reputation was won in 
Boston, where he first appeared in 1828, at the 
Tremont Theatre, as Rolando in ‘‘ The Honey- 
moon.” In 1836 he managed Palby’s National 
Theatre, in that city; and from 1843 to 1860 
he was stage-manager of the Boston Museum. 
His first performance in New York took place 
at the old Chatham Street Theatre, November 
3, 1840, when he acted Hdgar, to the Lear of 
Junius Brutus Booth. Local play-goers also 
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saw him at this time as Laertes, Gratiano, and 
Mark Antony. His last professional appear- 
ance in New York was made at the Winter 
Garden, May 6, 1865, on which occasion he 
acted for his daughter’s benefit. During the 
last few years he has been acting, and mana- 
ging the stage, at the California Theatre, and 
he had become a favorite in San Francisco. 
He deserved his reputation. His art was intel- 
lectual, truthful, conscientious, significant with 
thought and purpose, and warm with emotion. 
His life was that of a gentleman—and he wore 
the ‘“‘ grand old name without dishonoring it.” 

Jan. 18.—Brreen, Rev. Jonn G., D.D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman, who had been a pi- 
oneer settler of Illinois, and had largely con- 
tributed to its growth and development, both 
in secular and religious matters; died at 
Springfield, IJ., aged 81 years. He was a na- 
tive of New Jersey, a graduate of Princeton 
College in 1808, and a tutor in that college in 
1810. He was licensed to preach in 1811, and 
soon became the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Madison, N. J. From this place he 
removed with his family to Springfield, IL., 
in 1823, where he became pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, and in which place he 
resided for more than forty-eight years. He 
resigned the pastorate at Springfield in 1845, 
but had been unceasingly active in promoting 
all good causes from that time to his death. 

Jan. 19.—Exprer, Rev. Atexis JosEpH, a 
venerable Roman Catholic priest, professor 
and seminary officer of St. Mary’s Seminary 
and College for more than fifty years; died at 
the seminary in Baltimore, in the 81st year 
of his age. He was born at or near Em- 
mitsburg, Md., October 15, 1791, came to Bal- 
timore in 1815, and in 1817 commenced his 
theological studies in St. Mary’s Seminary. 
He received the clerical tonsure at the hands 
of Archbishop Carroll, the first bishop of the 
Catholic Church in the United States; was 
ordained priest by Archbishop Marechal, was 
admitted into the Society of St. Sulpice in 
1822, and retained his connection with the 
college and seminary of that society (St. 
Mary’s) till his death, being one of its instruc- 
tors, treasurer, ete. 

Jan. 19.—Lymay, Rev. O. A., D. D., a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, pastor of the Euclid Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
who died from apoplexy induced by excessive 
labor in his profession, in that city, in the 48th 
year of his age. He was born in Northern 
Ohio, in 1824, graduated from Western Reserve 
College in 1844, studied law, and was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1846, and commenced a brill- 
jiant career as a lawyer in Dayton, Obio, the 
sameyear. He practised law there with great 
success for nearly twelve years; removed to 
New York City, and was converted in the great 
revival of 1858. He then decided at once to 
enter the ministry, and, after an abbreviated 
course of study at Lane Seminary, took the 
position of chaplain successively to two Ohio 
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ton, Warren County, N.C., November 9, 1810. 


regiments; at the close of the war he was pase ‘ 
tor from 1865 to 1868 of the Seminary Church 
at Walnut Hills, near Cincinnati, and was 


called thence to Cleveland. He had won a 
high reputation for ability, eloquence, and. % 
faithfulness, in that city, and his excessive la- 
bors hastened his untimely death. ~ b! 
Jan. 21.—Brace, Tuomas, a political leader 
and Governor of North Carolina; died in 
Raleigh, N. ©., aged 62 years. He was of 
humble parentage, and was born in Warren. 


He was educated at the military academy at 
Middletown, Conn., studied law, and was ad, 
mitted to the bar in 1831, and entered th 
North Carolina House of Commons in 1842. Tn 
1854 he was elected Governor of North Caro. 
lina, and held that position two terms. H 
was elected U. 8. Senator in 1859, but with 
drew in 1861, on the pretext that his State hac 
seceded. Pres. Davis made him Attorney-Gen- 
eral in his Cabinet, February 22, 1861, and he 
acted in that capacity two years. In Juh 
1861, he was expelled from the U. 8. Senate 
for haying taken part in the civil war. Hay 
ing lost all his means by the war, Governor 
Bragg resumed the practice of his profession, 
and also mixed in politics. He was very ac- 
tive in the impeachment proceedings against 
Governor Holden. He was a brother of Gen- 
eral Braxton Bragg of the Southern army. Ht 
was chairman of the State Democratic Com 
mittee of North Carolina, and exercised con: 
siderable influence in directing its course 0: 
action. a 
Jan. 22.—Wasutneton, Colonel Brensamry ‘ 
F., a Californian journalist and politician, ¢ 
Virginian by birth; died in San Francisco. He 
was editor of the San Francisco Examiner, 
and had been mayor of the city, collector of 
the port of San Francisco under Presiden 
Buchanan, and State Tide-Land Commissioner, 
Jan. 23,— Coney, JABEZ, an eminent enginee 
and iron manufacturer of Boston; died there 
aged 67 years. He had commenced business, 
just before attaining the age of twenty-one 
in Mill Village, Dedham, Mass., his first work 
being the construction of a large water-wheel. 
He had planned and constructed many mat 
facturing establishments previous to 1887, 
when his machine-shop was burned. He then 
moved to South Boston, and entered upon ¢ 
much more extensive business—building ma- 
chinery for boring and finishing cannon, con- 
structing the first iron vessel ever built im 
New England, and the first marine engine of 
large size, the first gravel excavator, and many 
other great enterprises. He had suffered from 
a paralytic affection for more than twenty 
years before his death. ge 
Jan. 24.—Davis, Mrs. Joy, a venerable | 
lady of Worcester, Mass., widow of the late 
Governor and U. §. Senator John Davis, and 
sister of George Bancroft, the historian 
diplomatist; died in that city, aged 80 years. 
Jan. 24.—Hopxins, Rey. Erastus, a former 
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_Congregationalist clergyman, and an influential 
political leader in Western Massachusetts ; died 
at Northampton, Mass., aged 62 years. He 
had represented Northampton for several 
years in the Legislature, and had been particu- 
Biasty active in the Free-soil and early Republi- 
can times. 
Jan. 25.—Burtties, ALBERT Barnmsy a distin- 
_ guished lawyer of Ohio, a graduate of Yale 
College in 1842, admitted to the bar in Ohio 
_ in 1845, Clerk of the Supreme Court and Court 
_ of Common Pleas of Ohio, from 1854 to 1858, 
and subsequently engaged in a large and suc- 
_ cessful practice in Columbus, O., till his death 
_ there, at the age of 50 years. 
+ Jan. 28.—Eppy, Normay, a political leader, 
and at his death Secretary of State for India- 
_ na; died at Indianapolis, Ind., aged 61 years. 
_ He was born in Scipio, Cayuga County, New 
_ York, December 10, 1810, and removed in 
e886 to Mishawaka, St. Joseph County, Ind., 
_ where he remained until 1847, when he set- 
 tled at South Bend, in the same State. He 
- was elected a member of Congress in 1852, 
over Vice-President Colfax, then the candidate 
_ of the Whig party. In 1855 he was appointed 
_ by President Pierce District Attorney for Min- 
_nesota, and in 1857 he was made Commis- 
_ sioner of the Indian Trust Lands in Kansas. 
_ He afterward served as a member of the State 
Senate, and in 1859-’60 was appointed by the 
_ Legislature a member of the commission ‘“ in 
relation to the settlement, adjustment, and 
collection of dues to the State from various 
_ persons and officers indebted thereto.” In the 
fall of 1861 Mr. Eddy took the principal part in 
_ organizing the Forty-eighth Regiment, Indiana 
- Volunteers, of which he was commissioned 
_ colonel, and continued in personal command 
until July, 1863, when he was compelled to 
_ retire from the service by reason of ill health, 
and disability resulting from severe wounds 
_ received in the battle of Iuka, Miss., while at 
_ the head of his troops. In that engagement 
_ the Forty-eighth lost 119 killed and wounded 
out of a total of 420 who entered the fight. Af- 
_ ter his retirement from the army, Colonel Eddy 
_ lived in comparative quiet at his home in South 
Bend, practising his profession, until he was 
_ appointed Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the Eleventh District by President Johnson, 
an office he continued to hold until relieved 
by Mr. Chestnutwood, under the present Ad- 
‘ministration. At the Democratic State Con- 
vention in 1870, Colonel Eddy was nominated 
for the office of Secretary of State over Jason 
B. Brown, receiving 634 votes on the first bal- 
lot. The Democrats carried the State that 
year, and he was elected. From the time he 
} entered on the duties of his office, he was a 
_ resident of Indianapolis. ° 
Jan. 28.—LyMan, Josepn Barpwett, LL. B., 
an American journalist, agriculturist, and 
author; died at Richmond Hill, Long Island, 
of small-pox, aged 42 years. He was born in 
Chester, Mass., October 6, 1829, educated at 
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Yale College, whence he graduated in 1850, 
and after teaching for three years commenced 
the study of law, teaching, meanwhile, in 
Nashville, Tenn. He graduated from the New 
Orleans Law-School in 1856, and practised his 
profession in New Orleans till 1861, when he 
removed to Stamford, Conn., and engaged in 
horticulture, writing for the Agriculturist and 
other papers meanwhile.. During this period 
he wrote, conjointly with Mrs. Lyman, “ The 
Philosophy of Housekeeping.” In 1865 he 
became agricultural editor of the World, in 
1867 managing editor of Hearth and Home, 
and a few months later agricultural editor of 
the Zribune, where his remarkable abilities 
found full scope. He was cut off in the prime 
of his active and useful life. . 

Jan. —.—LorMAN, ALEXANDER, a wealthy 
and benevolent citizen of Baltimore, died in 
that city. He left by will nearly $200,000 to 
benevolent objects connected with the city 
which had been for so many years his home. 

Jan.—.—Putten, Major Joun A., one of the 
pioneers in the express business in this coun- 
try, the associate of Wells, Adams, Harnden, 
and Butterfield, and, at the time of his death, 
the manager and leading director of the Na- 
sone Express Company; died at Tarrytown, 

Jan. —.—WIitutAMs, Miss Betsy, a descendant 
of Roger Williams, the founder of Providence, 
R.I., a woman of great eccentricity, both in 
her habits and her religious beliefs. She left 
a fortune estimated at two million dollars to 
the city of Providence, on condition that a 
suitable monument should be erected at a des- 
ignated point to her illustrious ancestor, but 
the heirs-at-law contested the will on account 
of her alleged unsoundness of mind. 

Feb, 1.—Mitier, Epwarp, O.E., a Philadel- 
phian civil engineer, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; died in West Philadel- 
phia, aged 62 years. Mr. Miller was a native 
of Philadelphia, and had attained so high a 
rank in his profession, that for many years he 
had held important and responsible positions 
in connection with the public works of Penn- 
sylvania and other States. He was also a man 
of very active piety, and of great benevolence. 

Feb. 4.—Brent, Rosert J., an eminent jurist 
of Baltimore, Attorney-General of Maryland 
for several years, and subsequently a judge in 
one of the higher courts; died in Baltimore, 
aged 61 years. 

Feb. 5.—Baxery Onartes M., an eminent 
lawyer and jurist of Wisconsin ; died at Gene- 
va, Wis., of apoplexy, aged 67 years. He was 
a native of the city of New York, but spent 
his early years and received his education in 
Vermont. He established himself in Geneva, 
Wis., in 1838, and soon attained distinction as 
a lawyer and counsellor. He was a member 
of the Territorial Council, and of the first Con- 
stitutional Convention, and, in 1848, one of the 
revisers of the statutes of the State. He was 
subsequently for some years circuit judge, and, 
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during the war, United States draft commis- 
sioner. 
benevolence. 

Feb. 5.—Ety, Wirru1am Marner, a promi- 
nent citizen of Binghamton, N. Y.; died 
there, aged 54 years. He was born in Bing- 
hamton, in 1818, educated at Amherst Col- 
lege, and after his graduation followed mer- 
cantile pursuits for some time, but, his health 
becoming impaired, he turned his attention to 
farming, in which he attained great success, 
and was for several years President of the 
State Agricultural Society. In 1868 he was 
elected a member of the New York Legisla- 
ture, and served his constituents with such 
fidelity that he was reélected till his death. 

Feb. 5.—Tuomson, Rev. Grorce W., a Pres- 
byterian clergyman and teacher; died in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in his 61st year. He was born 
near Clinton, N. Y., graduated from Hamilton 
College in 1833, and from Auburn Theological 
Seminary in 1837, was ordained in 1838, and 
became a pastor in Stockbridge, N. Y. After 
a few years, he was induced by ill-health to 
turn to the profession of teaching, in which he 
was for many years very successful, and im- 
pressed upon his pupils his own high aims and 
thorough scholarship. Compelled at length by 
bodily infirmities to abandon this profession, 
he entered upon pursuits less congenial, but 
better adapted to restore his health, in which 
he continued until his death. 

Feb. 7.—Burns, Joun, better known as the 
“ Hero of Gettysburg;” died in that town, in 
the 78th year of his age. He was a resident 
of Gettysburg from his youth, had been a sol- 
dier in the War of 1812, and, at the battle of 
Gettysburg, he was living in a small cottage in 
the village, and, when the Confederates entered 
thetown, though nearly seventy years of age, he 
could not be dissuaded from going out to fight 
them ‘fon his own hook.” Taking an old 
State musket, which had seen service, he went 
out, joined a Wisconsin regiment, and soon ex- 
changed his musket for a rifle. He did good 
service. Late in the day, he received several 
flesh-wounds, one, in the ankle, disabling him 
so much that he was left on the field, and he 
was in the habit of saying, was brought home 
by some of the Confederate soldiers, to whom 
he had told a mythical story, to account for 
his presence there among the wounded. After 
the battle, he became quite noted for his ad- 
venture, and possibly it was somewhat embel- 
lished in the frequent repetition. He received 
a pension from the national Government, and 
another from the State, for his services in 1812, 
and many small sums of money from individ- 
uals. He had husbanded his receipts very 
carefully, and purchased a farm in Mount 
Pleasant township for $1,800; but for the last 
year or two his intellect had been somewhat 
impaired, and he had spent much time in 
Philadelphia and New York, telling his story 
very pitifully to whoever would listen, and re- 
ceiving alms; but his exposure to the severe 
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He was also a man of great piety and. 


cold in New York brought on pneumonia, and, | 
though tenderly cared for and sent home as _ 
comfortably as possible, he had not strength 
to rally from the disease. “ja 

Feb. 7.—Kinestey, Lewis, an eminent ju- 
rist, jou t, and scholar, deputy naval offi- 
cer of t tt of New York; died in Brook- 
lyn, aged 47 years. He was born in Cincin- 
natus, New York, in 1825, and, after an aca- 
demic education, was admitted to the bar. In 
1850 he represented Cortland County in the 
State Assembly, and in the ensuing year was 
elected judge of that county, serving until 
1855, when he declined a reélection, and 
moved to Norwich, Chenango County, enter- 
ing into a law-partnership with his relative, 
the Hon. Benjamin Rexford. In addition to 
his legal labors, Judge Kingsley was the editor 
and one of the publishers of the Norwich Tele- 
graph, the leading Republican paper of the 
county. In the presidential campaign of — 
1868, he was a member of the Republican 
State Committee, and an earnest worker dur-_ 
ing the campaign. In 1869 he was nominated 
to the State Senate by the Republicans, but 
was not elected. On the Ist of May, 1870, he 
was appointed Deputy Naval Officer by Gen- 
eral Merritt, retaining that position under 
Messrs. Grinnell and Laflin. Judge Kingsley ~ 
was a man of large ability and fine intellectual 
culture. He was the compiler of several 
standard law-books, and a contributor to Har-_ 
per’s Magazine and other periodicals. His 
death occurred from hemorrhage of the lungs. — 

Feb, 9.—Srys or Sryes, Rev. Joun, D. D., a 
Congregationalist clergyman of Ohio, who had 
been a missionary and a diplomatist; died at — 
Springfield, Ohio, aged 75 years. He was a 
missionary in Western Africa for many years, _ 
making occasional visits to the United States, 
to recruit his health. In this way, he had — 
crossed the ocean ten times. In 1866 he was — 
appointed minister resident from the United 
States to the Republic of Liberia, and remained — 
there till 1870. aj 

Feb. 12.—Larstey, Rev. Rozert A., D. D., a 
clergyman of the Presbyterian Church, South ; 
died at New Albany, Ind., in the 73d year of ; 
his age. He was a native of Kentucky, and 
was educated in Transylvania University, pur-_ 
suing his theological studies at the Princeton — 
Seminary, whence he graduated in 1821. He 
was for many years pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Nashville, Tenn., but 
had latterly been preaching in Kentucky and 
Indiana. He was a man of great ability and 
fine scholarship. Z 

Feb. 18.—Burtxiry, Exrpnarer ADAMS, & 
lawyer, political leader, and underwriter, of 
Hartford, Conn. ; died there, aged 68 years. He 
was born in Colchester, Conn., June 29, 1803. — 
He graduated from Yale College, in 1824, and 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in 
Lebanon, but soon after settled in East Had- 
dam, where he practised his profession, and — 
was president of a bank. He represented the 
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town in the General Assembly, and was twice a 
nember of the Senate from the Nineteenth Dis- 
et. In 1847 he removed to Hartford, and 
| filled the office of school-fund commissioner. 
| Jn 1857 he was elected, with Nathaniel Ship- 
| man; to the Legislature, from Ha , and 
‘was chosen Speaker of the House epre- 
sentatives by the Republicans. In t! actice 
‘of law he formed a partnership with the late 
Judge Henry Perkins, the firm being Bulkley 
& Perkins. His later years had been devoted 
to the business of life insurance. He was the 
first President of the Connecticut Mutual Com- 
pany, which he assisted in organizing, and sub- 
‘sequently, in 1850, organized the Aitna Life 
Company, taking its presidency at the start, 
id holding it to the time of his death. In 
public positions and responsibilities he has 
been conspicuous for many years. He accu- 
mulated a large fortune, amounting to a million 
of dollars or more. 

a 13.—Cuyter, Samuet ©., a prominent 


and honored citizen of Wayne County, N. Y.; 
died in Pultneyville, N. Y., in his 64th year. 
He was born in Aurora, in 1808, was for some 
years State Senator for the Wayne and Cayuga 
Baie and occupied a prominent position in 
the civil affairs and in the philanthropic move- 
ments of the region in which he resided. 

_ Feb. 13.—Mo6ttirr, Captain Barnarp J., U. 
§. N. retired list, a gallant naval officer; died 
at Detroit, Mich., aged about 62 years. He 
was a native of Pennsylvania, from which 
State he received an appointment as midship- 
man in the navy, April 1, 1827, being pro- 
moted to passed midshipman, 1833; lieuten- 
ant, December 8, 1839, on which rank he was 
etired September 13, 1855, subsequent to 
which he received a commission as commander, 
July 10, 1861, and captain, 1867. His first ser- 
vice was in the West India squadron, 1828-30, 
and he afterward served in the Mediterrane- 
an, at the Naval School, Norfolk, on the Coast 
Survey, and on several occasions at the Brook- 
lyn Navy-yard, New York. 

Feb. 17.—Hervey, Rev. Henry, D. D., an 
able and eminent Presbyterian clergyman of 
Ohio; died at Martinsburg in that State, in 
the 74th year of his age. He was distinguished 
for his fine scholarship, his thorough theolo- 
gical attainments, his independence of thought, 
and his excellence and faithfulness as a preacher 
and pastor. 

_ Feb. 17.—MoCarrter, James J., an eminent 
publisher and bookseller in Charleston, S. C., 

} tor more than fifty years; died in Columbia, 

| 5.C.,,in the 72d year of his age. He was a 

native of Morris County, N.J., learned the 

printing and bookselling business in Morris- 
town, N.J., and established himself in Charles- 
ton about the year 1826. He was greatly 
esteemed for his integrity apd fine social quali- 
ties, and during the late civil war was a gen- 

} erous and noble friend to the Union soldiers 

} who were prisoners there. 

Feb. 18.—Covert, Joun M., M.D., an emi- 
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nent physician, and accomplished scholar and 
poet; died in Brooklyn, N. Y., in the 40th 
year of hisage. He was a native of St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., and was born July 25, 1832. He 
was educated in Charleston, graduating from 
Charleston College in 1853, and from the South 
Carolina Medical College in 1855. Soon after 
taking his medical degree he went to Norfolk, 
Va., as a volunteer in the epidemic of yellow 
fever there. He settled there in practice soon 
after, and married. In 1861 he volunteered as a 
surgeon to the First Louisiana Volunteers, and 
was subsequently a medical director on Gen- 
eral Lee’s staff, and was distinguished for his 
gentleness, kindness, and professional skill. 
He returned to Norfolk after the war, but in 
1867 volunteered to go to Galveston, Texas, to 
combat the yellow fever there. In 1869 he 
removed to Brooklyn, where other members 
of his family had preceded him, and had attained 
to a fine practice at the time of his death, and 
was just becoming known in literary circles 
for his remarkable attainments. He was an 
excellent belles-lettres scholar, and possessed 
poetical talent of a high order. 

Feb. 21.—Woop, Witi1aM, an enterprising 
and able journalist; died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
aged 87 years. He was born in Cheddar, 
Somerset County, England, December 13, 1835, 
and was the son of a Methodist clergyman and 
missionary. He came to the United States at 
the age of eighteen, and was connected as a 
reporter with a Williamsburgh paper; in 1859 
removed to Rome, N. Y., and became editor for 
four years of the Rome Sentinel. Returning to 
England, he remained there till 1867, as editor 
of the Cardiff (Wales) Times. On his return 
he connected himself with the Williamsburgh 
Times, but in 1868 joined the staff of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, of which he had latterly been man- 
aging editor. 

feb. 23.—Brown, Rev. Jonun H., D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman, eminent for his schol- 
arship; died in Chicago, IIl., aged 77 years. 
He was a native of Green County, Ky., and 
had been for some years pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Lexington, Ky., and 
subsequently for a long time was settled in 
Springfield, Ill. He had removed to Chicago 
in 1869. 

Feb, 24.—Looxwoop, Le Granp, an eminent 
banker and railway director; died in New 
York City, aged 51 years. He was a native 
of Norwalk, Conn., but came to New York, in 
1838, as a clerk for Jasper Corning & Co. In 
1843 he became a member of the firm of Genin 
& Lockwood, and in 1856 the senior partner 
of the house. The banking-house had always 
been one of the most prominent and esteemed 
in the street, and, although they were embar- 
rassed in the gold panic of September, 1869, 
they had regained very nearly their old posi- 
tion. Mr. Lockwood was a man of great be- 
nevolence, and of a genial and generous dis- 
position. 

Feb. 24.—Sarter, Rey. Taomas G., an Epis- 
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copal clergyman and chaplainin the U.S. Navy; 
died at Charlestown, Mass., aged 62 years. He 
was born in Connecticut, educated at Trinity 
College, Hartford, and was for a number of 
years rector of the Episcopal Church in Do- 
ver, N. H. He entered the navy as chaplain, 
in March, 1861, had had four years’ sea-service, 
and was at the time of his death stationed at 
the Charleston Navy-yard. He ranked as 
commander. 

Feb. 25.—Dysart, Captain Roperr M., a 
Pennsylvanian officer of volunteers, on the 
staff of General Starkweather in the Army 
of the Cumberland; died in New York City, 
of illness resulting from wounds received in 
action during the late war, aged 35 years. 
He was born in Lancaster, Pa., January 18, 
1887, and entered the Union Army, October 
8, 1861, as a first-lieutenant in Company I, 
Seventy-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers, Colo- 
nel Hambright. He was afterward promoted 
to the captaincy of Company OC, in the same 
regiment, and then transferred to the staff of 
General Starkweather, of the Army of the 
Cumberland, with whom he served until the 
close of the war. His residence since the war 
had been at Lebanon, Pa., but he had come to 
New York on business when stricken down 
by his last illness. 

Feb, 27.—Cosxery, Very Rev. Henry Benez- 
prot, D. D., Vicar-General and Administrator 
of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Balti- 
more; died in that city, of pneumonia, in the 
64th year of his age. He was a native of 
Frederick County, Md., and has been Vicar- 
General of the archdiocese since 1849. In 
1854 he declined the appointment by the Pope 
of Bishop of Portland, Me. He was the 
intimate friend and the heir by will of the late 
Archbishop Spalding, whom he had buried 
about three weeks before his own dissolution. 

Feb. 29.—Crippen, Scuvuyier, a New York 
jurist, for eight years one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York; 
died at his residence at Cooperstown, N. Y., 
aged 77 years. 

Feb. 29.—JErrrey, Rev. Wititam, D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman, more than fifty years 
in the ministry, for forty-five years stated 
Clerk of the Synod of Pittsburg, and for 
thirty-five years pastor of Bethany Church; 
died in West Fairfield, Pa., aged 77 years. 

Feb. —.—Briaes, Josepm WittiaM, a special 
agent of the Post-Office Department, and the 
originator of the system of free delivery of 
letters in cities, which he had organized in 
fifty-two cities; died in Cleveland, Ohio. 

March 1.—Crossy, Toomas Russerz, M. D., 
an eminent physician of Hanover, N. H.; died 
there, aged 55 years. He was a son of Prof. 
Dixie Crosby, a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and of the Hanover Medical School in 
1841, and had been himself Professor of Anat- 
-omy, Physiology, and Natural History, in the 
Norwich University for some years. 

March 3.—RovtsTone, SAMUEL, an ingenious 
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and skilful mechanic, for twenty years the gun- | 
carriage maker at the Charlestown Navy-yard; |§ 
died in Charlestown, Mass., aged about 55, 7 | 
During the late war his position was one of 
great care and responsibility, and his gun-car- | 


riages were noted for excellence, becoming the 
a ee to which other manufac- i 


turers bliged to conform. a 
March"4.—Dana, Commander Witt1am H., 
U. S. N., a gallant naval officer; a nativeof 
Ohio, and a resident of that State, who entered 
the naval service in 1850, was promoted to be 
lieutenant-commander in 1862, and distin- 
guished himself during the war, made com- 
mander in 1869; died in Boston, suddenly, 
aged about 40 years. an 
March 5.—Gorvon, Cuarres, M. D., an emi- 
nent physician and surgeon of Boston; died in 
that city, aged 63 years. He was born in Hing- 
ham, Mass., in 1809, and came of a family of 
physicians, his father and elder brother being 
both members of the profession. He was edu- 
cated at the Derby Academy, Hingham, and 
at Brown University, graduating from the lat- 
ter in 1829. He took his medical degree in 
1832, and commenced practice in Lowell. Af. 
ter three or four years’ practice, he laid aside 
a sufficiency to enable him to spend two years 
in medical study in Paris, and, on his return, 
he settled in Boston, where for more than thirty 
years he was a leading and successful physician 
and surgeon. He was a rapid and skilful oper- 
ator, and remarkable for his accuracy in diag- 
nosis, his carefulness in observation, and his 
promptness and courage in the management of 
difficult cases. He made repeated visits to Eu- 
rope, both on account of his health, and the 
education of his daughters. Dr. Gordon had 
also taken a lively interest in military matters, 
and was a member, and for some years com- 
mandant, of the New England Guards. His 
death was the result of an attack of pneumonia. 
March 5.—Loomis, Colonel and Brevet Briga- 
dier-General Gustavus, U. S. A. retired list, 
a brave and faithful officer of the Regu- 
lar Army, sixty-four years in the service; died 
in Stratford, Conn., aged 83 years. He was 
born in Thetford, Vt., in 1789, entered the 
Military Academy at West Point in 1808, and 
graduated in 1811, was assigned to artillery 
service, distinguished himself in the War oi 
1812, and was made captain in the staff; took 
part in the Black Hawk, Seminole, and Mexi- 
can Wars, though seldom called into battle, was 
promoted to be colonel of Fifth Infantry in 
1851, and was mostly on frontier and garrison 
duty till the commencement of the late war, — 
when he was assigned to mustering and re- 
cruiting service. He was brevetted brigadier- — 
general, U.S. A., in 1865, for long and faithful — 
service, and had already, in 1863, been placed — 
upon the retired list as “haying been borne — 
on the army register for more than fort 
years.” In private life General Loomis was one _ 
of the most exemplary, conscientious, and be- 
nevolent men in his profession. 


, 
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 Mareh 7.—Smitn, Mrs. Reseooa, an aged 
and venerable lady of Killingworth, Conn., the 
widow of a Reyolutionary soldier, and a woman 
of great activity and piety; died in that town, 
aged 106 years, lacking 14 days. 
March 7.—Y ost, Jacos §., a prominent citi- 
gen and political leader of Montgomery Coun- 
y, Pa., born in Pottsgrove Township, Mont- 
‘gomery County, Pa., July 29, 1801; died in 
Pottstown, Pa, aged 71 years. Mr. Yost 
was of German stock, and, like his father and 
grandfather, was an agriculturist, but, having 
received a good education, he early took an 
active interest in political matters; represented 
his county in the State Legislature from 1836 
to 1840, and in 1842 was elected to Congress, 
reélected in 1844. At the close of his 
ond term in Congress he returned to his 
n, and devoted himself to the interests of 
his town, being active and useful in both secu- 
lar and religious matters. In 1857 he was ap- 
pointed by his life-long friend, President Bu- 
chanan, U.S. Marshal for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. He held this 
place till the close of 1860, when he resigned 
‘in consequence of the infirmities of declining 
years, and returned to his home. 
March 10.—Garriexp, Rev. Joun Meroatr, an 
Episcopal clergyman, and for thirty-three years 
an eminent and successful teacher, born in Graf- 
ton, Mass., July 21,1790; died in New Haven, 
Conn., aged 82 years. He graduated from Yale 
College in 1816, and had commenced teaching 
even during his college course, spending nearly 
two years in that occupation. After graduat- 
“he studied law for a time, and in 1819 es- 
tablished a Female Seminary in New Haven, 
which he conducted successfully till 1831, when 
he was appointed Principal of the Albany Fe- 
male Seminary, of which he was the able man- 
“ager until 1849, when he resigned, and returned 
‘to New Haven. While teaching in New Haven 
he had pursued theological studies, and was 
ordained deacon in the Episcopal Church in 
822, and priest in 1823. From 1849 until his 
h, he resided in New Haven, and preached, 
Tor the greater part of the time, to a church-of 
colored people in that city. 
_ March 12.—Goopwin, Captain WiuamM J., 
'U~S. A. retired list, a brave and gallant sol- 
‘dier of the late war; died in Concord, N. H., 
aged 49 years. He was born in Limington, 
‘Me., in the year 1823, was graduated at Bow- 
doin College in the class of 1848, and had stud- 
ied law and devoted himself to literary pursuits 
for a number of years before the war. He was 
Beonted first-lieutenant of the Sixteenth In- 
fantry, May 14, 1861. He was brevetted cap- 
tain for gallant conduct at the battle of Chicka- 
Mauga, May 14, 1864, in which battle he was 
Severely wounded, and was afterward promoted 
to the full grade. Captain Goodwin was dis- 
tinguished for his antiquarian and historical 
researches, and was a large contributor to the 
Historical Magazine. He was the author of 
several historical works, among which was a 
VOL, x11.—39 A 
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history of Buxton, Me., and a work on the’ 
Constitution of New Hampshire. 

March 16.—Wurtine, James R., an eminent 
lawyer and jurist of New York; died at Spuy- 
ten Duyvil, Westchester County, N. Y., aged 
69 years. He was born in Brooklyn, April 20, 
1803, received his early education there and in 
New York, to which city he removed while yet 
a lad, and at the age of eighteen commenced 
the study of the law. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1824, and soon became distinguished 
both in his profession and in politics. He was 
elected alderman at an early age, and in 1836 
was appointed District Attorney for the county 
of New York, which office he filled with sin- 
gular ability for many years. It was while he 
was in this office that he had occasion to try 
John O, Colt for the murder of Adams, and 
Monroe Edwards for his extensive and skilful 
forgeries. On his retirement from the district 
attorneyship, he was elected one of the Su- 
preme Court Judges, but resigned after a few 
months, finding its duties too irksome for his 
nature.. He subsequently became independent 
candidate for mayor, but was defeated by a 
large majority. Since that time he had been 
quietly practising his profession, but was en- 
gaged more in chamber than court practice, 
seldom appeared as counsel in a suit, and in a 
great measure had retired from political life. 
A few years ago he purchased the street-clean- 
ing contract awarded to Brown, Devoe & 
Knapp for ten years, but afterward resold it to 
the original owners. Judge Whiting was a 
man of large wealth, his fortune being estimated 
at $2,000,000. 

March 18.—Hewtett, Samvet M., an emi- 
nent and eloquent temperance lecturer, a na- 
tive of England, but for many years past an 
efficient laborer in the cause of temperance in 
Canada and the United States; died suddenly, 
in Meriden, Conn. 

March 20.—Movtton, Caries, a musical 
composer and scholar of high culture, and ex- 
quisite taste, the husband of the eminent vo- 
calist, Mrs. Clara Moulton; died in New York 
City. He had composed many of the ro- 
mances and ballads which had attracted such 
admiration when sung by Mrs. Moulton. 

Mareh 20.—Wvut1e, Rev. Samusrt, D. D., an 
eminent clergyman of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, fifty-four years in the ministry ; 
died in Sparta, Ill., aged about 80 years. He 
was a native of Ireland, but came to the United 
States when a lad, and was educated under 
the supervision of his uncle, the late Rev. D. 
B. Wylie, D. D., of Philadelphia. He graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, was ordained in 1818, and, go- 
ing out first as a domestic missionary, was 
finally settled about 1820 as pastor of a con- 
gregation in Randolph County, II]., with which 
he remained until his death, a period of fifty- 
two years. This congregation had sent out 
in that period about a dozen colonies to form 
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other churches. Dr. Wylie was a thorough 
scholar, an eloquent and able preacher, and 
exerted a powerful influence in the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. 

Mareh 21.—Dops, Joun Bover, LL. D., an 
American author and psychologist, born in 
New York, in 1795; died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
aged 77 years. He had published “ Thirty 
Sermons,” 8vo, ‘‘ Philosophy of Mesmerism,”’ 
1847; ‘ Philosophy of Electrical Psychology, 2 
1849 ; “Immortality Triumphant,” 1851; 
“Spirit Manifestations Examined and Ex- 
plained,” 1854. 

March 23.—Grrcory, Samurt, a philan- 
thropic reformer, a graduate of Yale College 
in 1840, who devoted himself for twenty-five 
years to the work of securing a medical edu- 
cation for women who sought to enter the 
profession; died in Boston, aged 59 years. 
He was born in Guilford, Vt., April 19, 1813, 
and for several years after his graduation was 
engaged in teaching, lecturing, and writing on 
educational and sanitary subjects. In 1847 
he began the special work, to which his atten- 
tion was devoted for the rest of his life—the 
medical education of women, and their intro- 
duction into the profession, In 1848, he suc- 
ceeded in founding the New England Female 
Medical College in Boston, which is said to 
have been the first institution for the exclusive 
medical education of women in the world. 
He had the satisfaction of seeing this college 
firmly established, and was its secretary until 
his death. 

March 23.—Netson, Mrs. Exizapetn Key, 
wife of Hon. Thomas H. Nelson, United States 
minister to Mexico; died at Maltrata, Mexico, 
of disease of the heart, aged about 46 years. 
Mrs. Nelson was a daughter of the late Colo- 
nel Marshall Key, a conspicuous and able po- 
litical leader and lawyer of Washington, Ma- 
son County, Ky. She was well educated, and 
early in life married Thomas H. Nelson, then 
a youth just entering upon his career as a law- 
yer, and who has since become distinguished 
both as a political leader and a diplomatist. 
Soon after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson 
removed to Indiana, where she shared with 
her husband all the trials, and contributed her 
full proportion to all the triumphs of the ac- 
tive, eloquent, and successful lawyer, who had 
become one of the founders of the Republican 
party. Mr. Nelson was sent to Chili as United 
States minister resident almost at the outset of 
the late war, and remained there, at a post 
which the course of events rapidly invested 
with a peculiar and almost vital importance 
to the commercial and political interests of the 
republic then battling for its life, during the 
whole of Mr. Lincoln’s Administration, and 
a full year of that of his successor. In 1869 
he was appointed minister plenipotentiary to 
Mexico, where he still remains. How large 
and effective a part Mrs. Nelson took in the 
labors of her husband, throughout this entire 
period, the archives of the State Department 
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-at Ann Arbor, Mich. , for one year, at Patersor 


“Morrison, a missionary in India, and. one | 


attest. She had been a student, without i | 
tence as without parade, all her life long. us r | 
knowledge of foreign languages, of history, and | 
of political economy, enabled her to afford h 3 
husband an assistance as intelligent as it f | 
assiduous; and none of those of her sex w 
clamor most loudly in public for the “ equim lit 
of woman with man” have done or can ev e 
do so much to prove the truth of their d 
trine in its true appfeciation, as this tende 
modest, and devoted wife. Her union wi 
her husband was as the Shakesperian ‘ ma 
riage of true minds.” Those alone who kne 
her well and intimately can estimate its beat 
and its worth, and estimating these, come ne 
to measure the depth and bitterness of a se 
row which present sympathy the most sincer 
may soothe, but years can never adequately a 
President Juarez, who had recent: 
experienced a similar affliction, and whose ] 
mented wife had been an intimate and stroma 
attached friend of Mrs. Nelson, manifested th 
most profound sympathy with ‘Mr. Nelson, an 
throughout the social and diplomatic circle 
the Mexican capital her loss was deeply ai 
unaffectedly mourned. 

March 25.—Ricuarps, Rev. Exsas J., DI f 
an eminent Presbyterian clergyman and ‘autho 0] 

astor for twenty-six years past at Reading 

a.; died there, aged about 60 years. H 
was a native of Llangollen, in the valley 
the Dee, in North Wales, but migrated to i 
United States when five years of age. 
was educated at Bloomfield Academy, N. J 
Princeton College and Princeton Theolog 
cal Seminary, graduating from the colleg 
in 1831, and from the seminary in 1837. Fro 
April, 1838, to October, 1846, he was a pastor 


N. J., for three years; and over the Weste 
Presbyterian Church four years. In 18461 
was settled at Reading, where he remaine 
till his death, being by common consent f 
ablest clergyman of that thriving city. fF 
was an eloquent and finished speaker, a chas 
and vigorous writer, and a man of a loyel 
and amiable character. He was a frequer 
contributor to the Presbyterian Quarterly ‘ 
view, and had published a memoir of 


two other works. The degree of D.D. 
conferred on him by Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., in 1870. 
March 29. ‘WALKER, Tsaao P., United States 
Senator from Wisconsin for one "term : diced 
Milwaukee, Wis., of apoplexy. He had been 
prominent political leader in the early bisa 
of Wisconsin, was presidential elector in 1841, 
and in 1848 was elected United States Senato 01 a 
He served from 1849 to 1855, and was cha i 
man of the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims. “" 
March 80.—O.utver, Major-General Jony ] ., 
a gallant officer of volunteers from New York, 
who served under General Sherman in bis | 
Western campaigns ; diedin Washington, D. ©. | 


_ Mareh —.—Eoxazrp, Mrs. Dr. —, the wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Eckard, now a professor in 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., and sister of 
_ John Leighton Wilson, D.D., of Columbia, 
0.; died there. Dr. and Mrs. Eckard were 
for many years active and zealous missionaries 
of the American Board in the island of Cey- 
lon. and her health was finally so much im- 
‘paired by the climate and her labors that she 
“was compelled to return to the United States. 
_ March —.—Trovspatz, General WILLIAM, 
a veteran soldier and political leader in Ten- 
‘nesee; died in Nashville, Tenn., aged 82 years. 
He was born in Sumner County, Tenn., in 
1790, and served as a private soldier and as a 
_ jieutenant in the Creek War, and participated 
in the battles of Tallahatchie and Talladega. 
He again served as a private during the latter 
part of the last war against Great Britain, tak- 
ing part in the capture of Pensacola and the 
battle of New Orleans. In 1836 he again en- 
tered upon an active military career, serving 
‘as a major-general of militia in the Seminole 
War. Healso participated inthe Mexican War 
‘as a colonel of infantry, taking part in all the 
battles in the valley of Mexico, being wounded 
jn the battle of Molino del Rey, and also sus- 
taining two severe wounds in the attack on 
Chapultepec. In 1849 he was elected Gov- 
-ernor of Tennessee, and continued in that po- 
‘sition till 1851, since which time he had not 
taken an active part in public affairs. 
___ April 1.—Foster, Rev. Lemus, a Presbyte- 
‘rian clergyman, home missionary, and _teach- 
er, whose field of labor had principally been in 
Illinois; died at Washington Heights, IIl., in 
the 78d year of his age. He was born in 
Ha tland, Conn., November 24, 1799, gradu- 
ated from Yale College in 1828, and from the 
Yale Theological Seminary in 1831; was com- 
missioned by the American Home Missionary 
‘Society as a missionary in 1832, and for forty 
‘ears continued in his work, as a preacher and 
cher, gathering churches and establishing 
demies, with great success. 
April 5.—Ga.Ltoway, SAMUEL, a prominent 
-¢itizen and political leader in Ohio, for some 
sa professor and teacher there and in Indi- 
ana, and subsequently Secretary of State and 
_ Representative in Congress ; died in Columbus, 
0., aged 61 years. Mr. Galloway was of 
‘Scotch-Irish parentage, and was born in Gettys- 
burg, Pa., in 1811. He removed to Ohio in 1819, 
and was educated at Miami University, gradu- 
ating thence, with its highest honors, in 1833. 
The next year he taught a classical school at 
Hamilton, O., andin 1835 was elected Profess- 
or of Ancient Languages in Miami Univer- 
sity, but resigned, in consequence of ill health, 
in 1836. In 1838 he resumed teaching, first 
at Springfield, O., and in 1839 as Professor of 
Ancient Languages at South Hanover College, 
Indiana. His health being again impaired, he 
returned to Ohio in 1841, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1842, and removed to 
Chillicothe. In 1844 he was elected Secretary 
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of State, and removed to Columbus.. He was 
Secretary of State for eight years, and then, 
declining a reélection, resumed the practice of 
his profession, and took an active part in poli- 
tics, for which his genius for oratory peculiarly 
fitted him. In 1854 he was elected to Con- 
gress, and served through the Thirty-fourth 
Congress, taking an active part in the political 
conflicts arising out of the Kansas question. 
He declined a reélection, and since that time 
had held no office, though he had taken a deep 
interest in political questions. As an attorney 
and advocate, ora political or platform speaker, 
he had no superior in his mingled humor and 
pathos, and: his magnetic power over an audi- 
ence. He was also very active in religious 
matters, having been for thirteen years ruling 
elder in the Presbyterian Church, and several 
times a commissioner to the General Assem- 
bly. 

April 5.—Hurourson, Rey. Exisan, a Bap- 
tist clergyman, scholar, and pulpit orator, for 
thirty-eight years in the ministry; died at 
Windsor, Vt., aged 62 years. He was born in 
Warren, N. Y., June 7, 1810; removed with his 
parents to Newport, N. H., four years later, 
was educated at the New Hampton Liter- 
ary and Theological Institution, and subse- 
quently pursued his studies privately with 
Rey. Dr. Baron Stow, at Portsmouth, N. H. 
In 1831 he entered Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, and graduated thence in 1834 with 
honor. The same year he was settled at 
Windsor, Vt., where he remained to the end 
of his life, being an active pastor for twenty- 
five years of the time. He was repeatedly 
called to city churches, which his reputation as 
a scholar and pulpit orator had reached, but he 
refused to leave his people, who were warmly 
attached to him. He published little—a few 
sermons of remarkable pathos and eloquence, 
and some able review articles, were all; but 
whatever came from his pen was admirable in 
its quality. 

April 5.—Jacxson, Samvet, M. D., a dis- 
tinguished physician, medical professor, and 
author, of Philadelphia; died in that city, 
aged 85 years. He was born in Philadelphia, 
March 22, 1787, was educated at the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania, but took his medical de- 
gree at the Rutgers College medical depart- 
ment in 1818, and settled in Philadelphia. 
He was appointed professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine in the University of Penusylvania in 
1835, and retained his professorship till 1863. 
At his resignation he was made HYmeritus pro- 
fessor, and retained the title till his death. 
Dr. Jackson was the author of “ Principles of 
Medicine,” 8vo, 1832; Discourse Commemo- 
rative of Professor Nathaniel Chapman, 1854 ; 
Introduction to J. C. Morris's Translation of 
“‘Lehman’s Chemical Physiology,” 1856; and 
** Occasional Medical Essays.” 

April 5.—Prroner, Zina, M. D., an eminent 
physician, medical professor, and author, of 
Detroit, Mich. ; died there, aged about 75 years. 
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He was a native of Washington, Litchfield 
County, Conn., and, having received a very 
thorough academical and medical education 
in New York City, removed to Detroit, where 
for more than forty years he was ‘greatly 
distinguished in his profession. For many 
years he was a professor in the University of 
Michigan, and was the author of several medi- 
cal works. 

April 6.—Ricuarpson, Captain Epwarp, 
an active and useful philanthropist and re- 
former, who had for almost half a century 
been actively engaged in promoting the welfare 
of seamen, and of the poor, ignorant, and de- 
graded generally ; died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
aged 88 years. He was a native of Massa- 
chusetts, was bred to the sea, was for many 
years captain of packet-ships ‘plying between 
New York and Liverpool, and was very 
popular. In February, 1833, he organized the 
Marine Temperance Society, and lived to see 
52,000 names signed to its pledge. He retired 
from sea-service about 1837, and was for some 
years superintendent of The Seamen’s Home. 
He was also vice-president of the New York 
Port Society for many years. At the age of 
seventy-three he originated the Water and Do- 
ver Street Missions, for sailors and the poor 
_and vicious classes who haunt that portion of 
New York, and had established a day-school 
and Sunday-school for the children of that 
vicinity, and held religious meetings for them 
two evenings in the week, never failing to be 
present himself in all weathers. He had also 
aided in 1867 in founding the Van Buren 
Street Mission in Brooklyn, with its day and 
Sunday schools, and religious services, and to 
the end of his long life was active in every ef- 
fort for the temporal and spiritual benefit of 
those around him. 

April 7.—Corwin, Mosss B., a prominent 
political leader in Ohio many years ago, a 
member of Congress for two terms; died in 
Urbana, Ohio, in his 83d year. He was an 
elder brother of the late Governor Thomas 
Corwin, and was born in Bourbon County, Ky., 
January 5, 1790, removed to Ohio in child- 
hood, received an excellent education, studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1812. 
He was a member of the State Legislature in 
1838 and 1839, was a Representative in Con- 
gress from 1849 to 1851, and from 1853 to 
1855, and was a member of the Committee on 
the Post-Office Department. Two of his sons, 
the late John A. Corwin and Jacob Corwin, 
have been distinguished in political affairs. 

April 7.—Watsne, Joun T., an Alabama 
journalist, scholar, and professor, born in Ire- 
land; died in Mobile, Ala., aged 58 years. He 
received his education in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, but came to the United States at the age 
of twenty, and in 1837.became the editor of 
the Montgomery Advertiser, which he con- 
ducted with great ability for eleven years, 
when he retired from it to accept a professor- 
ship in Spring Hill College, near Mobile. The 
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the Portsmouth yard—his last orders bein ot 


approach of the late civil.awar again brought 
him into editorial life as an able and be 
advocate of the “State Rights” doctri 
His later years had been spent in literary at 
editorial pursuits. ‘ 

April 9.—HartsHorn, Rey. CHANCELLO} \ 
Baptist clergyman and teacher, for some tim 
a professor in Hamilton Literary and Theole 
cal Institution, now Madison University; die 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., aged 71 years. He was 
native of Central New York, and had receiy: 
his early education at Hartwick Auden 
Hamilton Institution, and was so able a clas 
cal scholar that he was, immediately after | 
graduation, employed as a teacher and pre fe 
or at Hamilton ; but, after about three ye: 
he felt so strongly called to become a preache 
that he gave up all other pursuits to enter upo 
his chosen work. His pastorates were ms n 
in Central New York, but in the decline ¢ 
life, worn down by excessive labor, he mac 
his home with his son-in-law in Ann’ Arbo 
and died there. 

April 12.— Crosman, Commander Ads 
per F., U.S. N., a brilliant and capable nays 
officer, son of Brevet Major-General Geo. "5 
H. Crosman, U. 8. A., was drowned in : 
harbor of Greytown, Nicaragua, aged 34 yee 
Commander Crosman was born in Missor 
June 11, 1838, and entered the Naval Acadel 
from Pennsylvania, October 1, 1851. Hesery 
before the war in the Mediterranean squadra 
in 1856-58, and in the Brazil squadron, Par 
guay Expedition, i in 1858-59. During the w 
he was attached to the East Gulf squadron 
first to the gunboat Tahoma, and was subs 
quently in command of the steamer Somer 
From 1863 to 1865 he was in the South Atlan 
tic squadron attached to the frigate Wabas 
and did gallant service in various expec 
and minor engagements. Since the war 
had been attached to the Naval Academy, t! 
U.8.-steamers Ossipee and Onward, a 
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the command of the Isthmus Surveying Expt 
dition in January, 1872. His last hours 1 
New York were occupied in preparing fi 
publication a book on seamanship, in whi¢ 
he had embodied the ripened results of pre 
fessional study and experience. * 

April 12.—Manoney, First-Lieutenant A» 
prew, U.S. A., a gallant officer of the regula 
army, who had been an active and efficier 
officer of Volunteers, during the late war, vol 
unteering among the first in Mose 
had repeatedly been wounded, and had risé 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel and brey : 
colonel in the volunteer service. He was ap . 
pointed lieutenant in the regular army, Ms ch. 
7, 1867, and joined the Fourteenth Infantry i 
Bf uly, 1869, and had been with his regiment at 
Fort Laramie, Wyoming Territory, but we 6 
absent on sick - -leave, and died in Boston, 
Mass. 

April 18.—Orarxe, Narwanter B., a well 
known and popular actor, whose real name 


3 Nathaniel H. Belden; died in New York 
O ity, aged 64 years. He was a native of Con- 
‘ticut, where he was born in 1808. The 
.of a clergyman, he was brought up under 
us influences, and it was designed that he 
uld pursue the calling of his father. His 
taste, however, led him to adopt the profession 
f the stage, and he came out at the Chatham 
rden, in 1830, as Lord Rivers, in ‘A Day 
ar the Wedding. ” His career, extending 
‘over a period of more than forty years, was 
hiefly fulfilled in the theatres of the Bowery. 
was stage-manager of the New Bowery, 
Biter Mr. Lingard’s management, during the 
entire existence of that establishment. Of late 
years he has been often seen at the Old Bow- 
i" ry. His last performance, given there last 
‘autumn, was in the play of*‘* Bertha, the 
ms ewing-Machine Girl.” Mr. Clarke was es- 
teemed in his profession, and enjoyed a fair 
Measure of popularity. He was a thoroughly 
well-trained actor, and very useful in every 
company that he joined. Worth of character 
| ood a copious stock of reminiscences made 
im an esteemed friend, and an entertaining 
@ ompanion. 
ee oe . 14.—Benenict, Jessz W., an eminent 
wyer of New York City, formerly a partner 
of Charles O’Conor; died at his residence in 
udubon Park, New York City, aged 62 years. 
“ He was a native of Connecticut, and had long 
een eminent alike for his legal ability and 
‘his eminently pure and exemplary life. 
sate 14.—Pornpexter, Rey. A. M., D. D., 
at eminent Baptist clergyman, formerly sec- 
retary of the Foreign Mission Board of the 
ic Soriern Baptist Convention, and one of the 
unders of Richmond College; died near Gor- 
jonsville, Orange County, Va. Dr. Poindex- 
ter was widely known to Christians of all de- 
on ieinations in Virginia. He was aman of 
ne and highly-cultivated intellect ; a faithful 
api a zealous laborer in the causes of Chris- 
ian benevolence; an eloquent and powerful 
srcacher, and withal, an humble Christian. 
4 ril 15.—Vawn WINKLE, Peter G., late 
Senator from West Virginia; died at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., aged 64 years. He was 
e orn in the city of New York, September 7, 
~ 1808, removed to Parkersburg in 1835; was a 


in 1861; and of the convention which formed 
the constitution of West Virginia in 1862. 
He was a member of the Legislature of the 
; new State from its organization to June, 1863, 
andin November of that year was elected U. 
ESenao for the term ending March, 1869. 

the Senate he was chairman of the Com- 
“mittee on Pensions, and a member of several 
other important committees, and on the im- 
_ peachment trial of President Johnson was one 
of the eight Republican Senators who voted 
against the impeachment articles. He was a 
‘member of the Philadelphia “ Loyalists” Con- 
vention in 1866. 
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April 15.—Wuewritey, James DAVENPORT, 
M. D., an accomplished physician and scientist ; 
died in Boston, aged 55 years. He was born in 
New York City, January 23, 1817, was educat- 
edin New Haven, and grad uated from Yale Col- 
lege in 1837. After graduation he acted as as- 
sistant in Rogers’s Geological Survey of Penn- 
sylvania for two years, and then, returning to 
New Haven, entered the medical department 
of Yale College, whence he graduated M. D. in 
1842. He remained in New Haven until 1846, 
engaged in the study of the sciences, and in 
literary pursuits. He then went to Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and began to practise his profession, 
but was soon obliged to relinquish it from ill- 
health. In 1847 he removed to New York 
City, and became the editor and one of the 
owners of the American Whig Review, to 
which he had been a frequent contributor 
since 1845. While thus engaged, in 1849, he 
formed a project of establishing a commercial 
colony in Honduras, and, in furtherance of 
this enterprise, spent two years in San Fran- 
cisco, purchasing and editing one of the daily 
papers there. His arrangements were dis- 
turbed by the presence of the fillibuster Walk- 
er in Honduras, and on going thither he was 
detained by Walker for nearly a year, enduring 
great privation, and being impressed into ser- 
vice as asurgeon. Escaping to San Francisco, 
he returned early in 1857 to the East, and again 
devoted himself to literature and to scientific 
studies. For the last ten years of his life he 
was a great sufferer from asthma, which 
gradually developed into pulmonary consump- 
tion, of which disease he died. Dr. Whelpley’s 
publications show a most original mind, and 
his unpublished papers are even more remark- 
able. He was a member of the American 
Academy. His scientific researches were chief- 
ly in physics and metallurgy. 

April 16.— Buonanan, MoKran, a well- 
known tragedian, very popular in the West; 
died in Denver, Col., aged 49 years. He 
was the son of Paymaster Buchanan, and 
nephew of Admiral Buchanan, U.S. N., and 
was born in Philadelphia, February 28, 1823. 
He was educated for the navy, and served 
three years as midshipman on the sloop-of-war 
St. Louis. His débuvt as an actor was made at 
the St. Charles Theatre, New Orleans, in the 
character of Hamlet, in which réle he made 
his appearance in New York in 1850, but with 
little success. He visited England twice, and 
was not unsuccessful there. His sombre and 
antiquated style did not, however, please the 
American metropolis, and during the latter 
years of his professional life he confined his 
labors to the Western towns, in many’ of 
which he was highly esteemed. Mr. Buchan- 
an was not devoid of sterling merit as an 
actor, and as a gentleman made many warm 
friends in and out of the profession. 

April 18.—Crarxe, Rev. CrarrEs RUSSELL, 
an active and useful Presbyterian clergyman, 
teacher, and writer; died at San Diego, Cal., 
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aged 40 years. He was born in Albion, N. Y., 
February 29, 1832, prepared for college in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., under Prof. Dewey, and graduated 
from Princeton College, N. J., with high honor 
in 1852. After a year of teaching at New- 
town, L. I., and another at Geneseo, N. Y., 
he returned to Princeton and graduated at 
the Theological Seminary. During this lat- 
ter period he acted as college tutor dur- 
ing the absence of Prof. Hope, and taught 
privately in the family of Commodore Stock- 
ton. He ministered for a year to the re- 
cently-organized Second Presbyterian Church. 
In January, 1861, he came to California, and 
was for several years principal of the ‘“ City 
(San Francisco) Female Seminary.” His health 
failing, he removed to San Diego in May, 1869, 
to obtain the benefit of a milder climate. The 
disease of which he died—consumption—was 
then deep-seated, and it was marvellous to 
himself and friends that his life was prolonged 
during the last three years. Mr. Clarke was 
an active, earnest worker to the time of his 
last illness. As a teacher he was eminently 
successful, loving the profession with warm 
attachment. He was the author of “ Clarke’s 
Geography,” which is extensively used, and 
his writings in periodicals were instructive 
and graceful. As a citizen Mr. Clarke was 
devoted to the prosperity of his new home, 
San Diego, his pen being often employed in 
behalf of churches and schools, in suggesting 
the beautifying of its homes with shrubs and 
flowers, and promoting the good order and 
steady habits for which the place is notable 
to-day. 

April 18.—Preston, Ann, M. D., an emi- 
nent physician and professor in the Women’s 
Medical College of Philadelphia; died in that 
city, aged 58 years. She was born in Decem- 
ber, 1814, at West Grove, Chester County, 
Pa. Her father was Amos Preston, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and a man of 
unusual ability. Her mother was an intel- 
lectual woman, but in delicate health, and 
Miss Preston in early life had the chief care 
of a large family. Miss Preston evinced in- 
tellectual tastes at an early age, which were 
stimulated by the lyceum of her native town. 
In maturer years she retained her love for 
study, and medical subjects were peculiarly 
interesting to her, yet she had not shaped for 
herself the course which she should perma- 
nently take. The Women’s Medical College 
of Philadelphia, founded in 1850, however, 
realized her desires, and without hesitation 
she became one of the first applicants for ad- 
mission as a student. This was the first insti- 
tation established that afforded woman an op- 
portunity of acquiring instruction in all the de- 
partments of medical learning. Miss Preston, 
with thorough enthusiasm and the calm steadi- 
ness of a refined mind, pursued her studies, 
and was graduated with credit. She began 
practice in Philadelphia without ostentation, 
and gradually acquired many friends, who, 
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perceiving her abilities, aided her advance- | 
ment. Meanwhile changes occurred in the | 
college faculty, and in 1854 she was elected to |} 
the chair of Physiology and Hygiene, which 
as well as the position of ‘‘ dean,” she hel 
ever afterward. Her lectures and valedictor 
addresses were replete with striking though 
and practical knowledge. In the course ¢ 
years her sphere of usefulness widened. T 
‘*Woman’s Hospital of Philadephia” was in 
corporated, an essential auxiliary to the co 
lege, and an invaluable charity. She was 
the outset appointed one of its board of ma 
agers, corresponding secretary, and consulti 
physician. Besides her important duties 
connection with this institution, Miss Prest 
attended numerous private patients, althou; 
her frail health compelled her to limit he 
practice. In 1867 the Philadelphia Count 
Medical Society having made objections to tl 
practice of medicine by women, Miss Presto 
defended the claims of her sex so ably an 
temperately as to disarm much opposition. I 
respective of the deeds of charity she pe 
formed, her influence has been as great in r 
moving the prejudices entertained against f 
admission of women into the medical profe 
sion as it has been effective in demonstratil 
the capacity of her sex for that pursuit. 

April 19.—Buacx, Joun, an Alabama jot 
nalist, for more than twenty-five years an ed 
tor and publisher in Eufaula, Ala., and, at f1 
time of his death, editor of the Lufaula News 
died in that city. — ‘ae 

April 20.—Wart, WILLIAM; an esteeme 
citizen of New York, a Representative in Co 
gress, 1861-’63 ; died in New York City, age 
71 years. He was born in Philadelphia, Mare 
20, 1801; served seven years as an apprentic 
to a rope-maker; removed in 1822 to Kin 
County, L. L., where he engaged in the pursi 
of his handicraft with such energy and succes: 
that in 1856 he was able to retire with a lars 
fortune. Meantime he had been called to fi 
a great number of local offices, and had alway 
acquitted himself with honor. In 1860 he wa 
elected to Congress from New York, and w. 
a member of important committees during hi 
term of service. He declined a reélection, bu 
was a delegate to the Philadelphia “ Loyalists 
Convention in 1866. ¥ 

April 21.—Lacy, Mrs. Frances Cooper, | 
well-known actress on the London stage, under 
her maiden name of Frances Cooper; died in 
London, aged 53 years. a 9 

April 22.—Fort, Grorer Franxiin, M.D, 
an eminent citizen and physician of New Jersey, 
Governor of the State from 1851 to 1854, and 
subsequently one of the Judges of the Court 
of Errors and Appeals; died in New Egypt, — 
Ocean County, N. J., aged 63 years. He was — 
born in Pemberton, Burlington County, N. J., 
in May, 1809; was educated in his native coun= 
ty, studied medicine in Philadelphia, graduating 
M.D. from University of Pennsylvania, in 1830. 
While actively engaged in the practice of his 


profession in Burlington and Monmouth Coun- 
4 he was elected to the House of Assembly 
from Monmouth County, and in 1844 was a 
‘member of the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion. He was subsequently elected to the State 
‘Senate from Monmouth County, and in 1850 
was chosen Governor. He was subsequently 
a Judge of the Court of Errors and Appeals, 
and an active member of the Prison Reform 
Oommittee. Princeton College conferred on 
him the honorary degree of A. M. 
April 23.—Hows, Epmunp G., a banker and 
manufacturer of Hartford, Conn., largely iden- 
tified with the manufacturing, financial, and 
ilroad enterprises of that city; died there, 
aged about 63 years. 
April 23.—Rosinson, ALEXANDER, an Indian, 
chief of the tribe of Pottawattomies; died at 
the Indian Reserve, in Illinois, aged 100 years. 
_ He was always a steadfast friend of the whites, 
and in 1818 paddled the Kinzie family, the ear- 
 liest settlers in Chicago, across the lake from 
Michigan in his canoe. He had lived on the 
reserve for forty years. 
April 25.—Criarke, Wim1tAM CoagswELL, a 
- New Hampshire jurist, Attorney-General of 
the State since 1863; died in Manchester, N. 
HI, aged 62 years.- He was born in Atkinson, 
_N.4H., in 1810, prepared for college at Atkin- 
son Academy, and graduated from Dartmouth 
in 1832. On leaving college, he taught an 
' academy at Gilmanton for some time, after 
which he studied law and graduated at the 
Dane Law School, at Cambridge, Mass. He 
~éommenced the practice of his profession at 
Laconia, and was Solicitor of Belknap County 
or several years. In the spring of 1844 he 
_ removed to Manchester, where he had resided 
ever since that time. He soon took a high 
rank at the Hillsborough County bar, and held 
the office of City Solicitor during the years 
~ 1849-50. He was appointed Judge of Probate 
_ of Hillsborough County, in 1852, and held the 
_ Office four years. In July, 1863, Governor Gil- 
more appointed him Attorney-General, and 
reappointed him in 1868. He was a trustee 
of the City Library many years, a trustee in 
_ the Manchester Savings-Bank, and a director 
in the City Bank. He was the first treasurer 
_ of the Manchester & Lawrence Railroad cor- 
_ poration, and he was clerk of the corporation 
_ many years. He held the latter office at the 
_ time of his death. He was a man of superior 
intelligence and ability, and discharged the 
_ duties of Attorney-General, with which he was 
 intrusted, with great credit to himself and the 
State. 
_ April 25.—MoFrrran, Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Brevet Brigadier-General Jonn C., U.S. A., 
Deputy Quartermaster-General, Department of 
the South, a very able and conscientious army 
officer ; died suddenly, at Louisville, Ky., aged 
about 52 years. He was a native of Kentucky, 
and entered the Military Academy from that 
State in 1838, graduating in 1843. After gradu- 
ating, he was assigned to duty as second-lien- 
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tenant of the Third Infantry. During the 
Mexican War he was with the Seventh In- 
fantry, and engaged at Palo Alto, and Resuca 
de la Palma. After that war he was trans- 
ferred back to his old regiment, and in 1856 
entered the Quartermaster’s Department of the 
army, in which. he had served ever since. Dur- 
ing the civil war, he was in New Mexico and 
in Washington Territory ; received his brevet 
in 1865, and his lieutenant-colonelcy in 1866. 
Since then, he had had charge of the eighth 
division of the Quartermaster’s Department. 
General Terry well said of him in his general 
order announcing his death: ‘‘ As an officer, 
he was distinguished for his able and. con- 
scientious discharge of every duty; as a man, 
for stainless honor and exalted worth. Dying, 
he leaves behind him a-reputation for purity 
and integrity which reflects honor upon the 
service in which he was an officer, and upon 
the profession of arms.” 

April 25.—Watxer, A. J., an Alabama ju- 
rist, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State from 1856 to 1862, a member of a family 
conspicuous for their activity in the Confed- 
erate movement, and eminent commander of 
the Knights Templars of the State; died in 
Montgomery, Ala., aged 53 years. 

April 27.—Coix, Mrs. Frorencr FRranozs, 
better known to the public by her stage name 
of Florence Stanley, a popular actress, being 
connected with the Holliday-Street Theatre 
Company, in Baltimore, but who had left the 
stage about two yearssince; died in Baltimore. 

April 27.—KipweE.t, ZEpDEKIAH, M. D., a 
prominent Democratic politician and mem- 
ber of Congress from Northwestern Virginia ; 
died in Fairmount, W. Va., aged 58 years. 
He was born in Fairfax County, Va., January 
4, 1814; was educated by his father, who was 
a civil engineer; studied medicine, and grad- 
uated from the Jefferson Medical College, Phil- 
adelphia, in 1839. After practising medicine 
for some years, Dr. Kidwell studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1849, served a num- 
ber of years in the Virginia Legislature; was 
a member of the Constitutional Convention in 
1849, a presidential elector in 1852, and a 
representative in Congress from 1853 to 1857. 
In 1857 he was elected one of the three com- 
missioners who formed the Virginia Board of 
Public Works, and retained his position for 
several years. He was always a Democrat, and 
personally popular with his party. He sympa- 
thized with the Confederacy, and went off South 
early in 1861, and remained about Richmond, 
in some official position most of the time, till 
the end of the war, coming back to his old 
home after it was over, wrecked in his political 
fortunes and broken down in health. 

April 27.—Srevens, Paran, a prominent 
and well-known hotel proprietor ; died in New 
York City. He was the first proprietor of the 
Revere House, Boston, and was, at the time of 
his death, the principal proprietor of the Re- 
vere and Tremont Houses, in Boston; of the Fifth 
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Avenue Hotel, in New York, and of the Con- 
tinental Hotel, in Philadelphia. Before the 
war he was also the proprietor of the Battle 
House, in Mobile, Ala. Mr. Stevens was a man 
of great energy and enterprise, and had just 
completed one of the finest apartment houses 
in the world. He was a liberal patron of art, 
and a kind and genial gentleman. 

April 28.—GRAVELLY, JosePpHJ., Lieutenant- 
Governor of Missouri and former member of 
Congress from the Fourth Missouri District; 
died at Stockton, Cedar County, Mo., aged 44 
years. He was born in Henry County, Va., in 
1828, and after receiving an ordinary educa- 
tion studied law, and, possessing a ready and 
captivating style of oratory, he soon distin- 
guished himself in politics. He was a member 
of the Virginia Legislature in 1853, and took 
strong ground against the act proposing the 
sale of free negroes under certain circum- 
stances. In 1854 he removed to Cedar County, 
Mo., and there plunged again into political 
life. He was elected a member of the State 
Convention in 1861, and to the State Senate 
in 1862, as an emancipationist, and was re- 
elected to the same position in 1864. Al- 
though favoring the call for anew convention, 
he opposed the adoption of the work of that 
convention —the ‘ Drake Constitution.” In 
1866 he was elected a member of Congress 
from the Fourth District. In 1870, falling in 
with the tide of the Liberal progressive move- 
ment, he was elected on the ticket with Govy- 
ernor B. Gratz Brown as Lieutenant-Governor, 
a position which he held at the time of his 
death. As a presiding officer in the Senate, 
he exhibited unusual tact, and, being perfectly 
posted in parliamentary law, his rulings were 
seldom appealed from, nor were his honesty 
and impartiality questioned even by his polit- 
ical opponents. In addition to the various 
responsible positions which he held in civil 
affairs by the favor of his constituents, he also 
received promotions in the military service. 
He entered the Home Guards in 1861, served 
as second-lieutenant in the Thirteenth Missouri 
State militia, also as captain, and was appoint- 
ed colonel in March, 1868. He was subse- 
quently commissioned lieutenant-ecolonel of 
the Fourteenth Veteran Cavalry, and was 
mustered out in 1865. 

April 29.—HarpeNnBERGH, JAcon, a Demo- 
cratic politician and political leader in New 
York, serving his second term as State Senator, 
the keenest and most effective debater in the 
Senate; died in Albany, aged 49 years. He 
was born in New Paltz, Ulster County, in 
1823, and educated at the New Paltz Academy 
and at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. 
J., graduating from the latter in 1844. He 
immediately commenced the study of the law, 
teaching meanwhile in the academy in Fonda, 
Montgomery County, N. Y. He was avery suc- 
cessful and popular teacher, and distinguished in 
that, as in every thing else, by his thoroughness 
in all that he undertook, In 1849 he was admit- 
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ted to the bar, and commenced practice at Kings- 
ton, Ulster County, where he had ever since | 
resided. He almost immediately entered upon 
a large and lucrative practice, for which his 
thorough preparation admirably fitted him, 
His early affiliations were with the Whigs, but 
in 1856 he avowed himself a Democrat, and 
very soon became a leader in that party in 
Ulster County. He was a member of most o 
the State Democratic Conventions, and fo 
several years of the State Central Committee 
in which he did much to shape the policy o 
the party in the State. But, while thus actiy 
in his efforts for the promotion of the welfar 
of his party, he manifested little or no ambi 
tion to hold office himself. He was nominate 
for Judge of the Supreme Court in his district 
during the war, but some of the active peace 
Democrats of his section bolted his nomina 
tion, and he was defeated. In 1867 he was 
elected one of the members at large of the 
State Constitutional Convention and’ thers 
made for himself a State reputation. In th 
body he was influential in securing the pai 
sage of the judiciary article which was sub- 
sequently adopted by the people, and als 
active in seeking to secure reform in the man 
agement of the canals. Mr. Hardenbergh was 
elected to the Senate in the fall of 1869 from 
the Fourteenth Senatorial District, comprising 
the counties of Greene and Ulster, and ran ~ 
ahead of the State ticket. He was placed at 
the head of the Canal Committee by the Lien- 
tenant-Governor, the wisdom of which selectio: 
has been more than justified. He inaugurated 
some of the reform measures for the manage- 
ment of the canals which have made thos¢ 
thoroughfares so efficient. He was instrumen- 
tal in securing the adoption of the system of 
low tolls, which has in a measure brought 
back to the canals a large portion of their 
trade and commerce. In the fall of 1871 he 
was reélected to the Senate, and on taking hi 
seat it was soon evident that he was one 0: 
the ablest members of that body. But in the 
fourth week of the session he was attacked 
by inflammatory rheumatism in so violent a 
form that he soon succumbed to it. a 
April 29.—Kine, Wrttys, an old and prom- 
inent citizen of St. Louis, and State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance; died in that city. . 
April 30.—Marsuatt, Rev. Grorexr, D. D., 
aleading clergyman of the Presbyterian Church 
in Western Pennsylvania; died at Bethel, near 
Pittsburg, Pa., aged 66 years. He was a na- 
tive of Western Pennsylvania, a graduate of 
Jefferson College, and had entered upon his 
ministry at Bethel in 1832. His ability asa 
preacher and writer, and his sound judgment 
and kindly disposition, had given him a high — 
reputation throughout the region in which he 
labored. : , 
April —.—BAxeEnr, JEREMIAH, a centenarian 
of Northfield, Mass., a soldier of the War of | 
1812; died there, aged 101 years. 
April—.—Hountineron, WituiaM §,, a young» 
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‘panker of Washington, D. ©., of great ability 
and promise; died there, aged 31 years. He 
was born in Geneva, N. Y., in 1841, and in 
1861 received from Hon. S. P. Chase a posi- 
tion in the loan branch of the Treasury. His 
“reat aptness and skill in financial matters 
attracted the attention of Messrs. Henry D. 
and Jay Cooke, and in 1863, when they organ- 
ized the First National Bank in Washington, 
they made Mr. Huntington its cashier, and 
_ from that time till his death he had filled the 
_ position with distinguished ability. His death 
_ was caused by congestive chills. 

April —.—Maoy, Jostau, Sen., an eminent 
_ merchant and former shipmaster of New York, 
_amember of the Society of Friends; died at 
his residence in Rye, N. Y., aged 88 years. He 
as a native of Nantucket, Mass., born in 1784, 
and in early life was a commander of packet- 
_ ships plying between New York and Liverpool, 
and was so popular that berths were engaged 
on his ships for many passages ahead. Upon 
leaving the sea he went into the sperm-oil 
_ trade, in which he continued with great success 
_ for many years. 

April —.—Martry, ARNOLD, an enterpris- 
ing but never successful journalist, who, in the 
_ course of thirty-two years, had started eighteen 
different newspapers, in New England, the 
South and the Northwest; died in great pov- 
erty at San Diego, Cal., aged 52 years. 

' April ——Smirn, Mrs. Mary, a venerable 
lady of Morristown, N.J.; died there, at the 
advanced age of 101 years and 6 months. She 
_ ‘was a member of the Presbyterian Church, 
_ and attended services in the churches up to 
within a few years back. 

April —.—Sroreis, Russert, one of the most 
eminent and respected shipping-merchants of 
—" York City; died there, aged 68 years. 
_ He was a native of Barnstable, Mass., born in 
1804, came to New York when a young man, 
and was for years captain of a merchant-ship, 
trading to the East Indies. Subsequently he 
established a shipping-house in New York, of 
which he remained the head until his death. 
_ He was, from their organization, at the head 

of the Pilot Commissioners; he was for some 
time chairman of the Harbor-Masters, and 
took the most lively interest in every thing 
pertaining to the welfare of the merchant 
marine of New York. During the war he 
rendered efficient service to the Government 
in procuring and fitting out vessels. His 
_ youngest son was killed in Virginia while with 
the Army of the Potomac. Since the war Mr. 

Sturgis had been the chief proprietor of one 

of the lines of steamers to Savannah. 

April —.—tTorts, Quincy, a philanthropic 
citizen of Boston, a grandson of the distin- 
guished Dr. Cotton Tufts, of Weymouth; died 

‘in Boston. He left by his will $10,000 to Har- 

yard College for the education of indigent 
students; $2,000 to Amherst College, and 
$2,000 to Atkinson (N. H.) Academy, for a like 
purpose ; $10,000 to the town of Weymouth 
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for a free library, lectures, etc. ; $10,000 to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital for free beds; 
and some $40,000 to be distributed among the 
city charitable institutions, 

May 2.—Davis, Tuomas T., a prominent and 
enterprising citizen and lawyer, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., member of Congress from that district 
for two terms; died there, aged 62 years. He 
was the son of Rey. Henry Davis, D. D., first 
president of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., 
and was born_at Middlebury, Vt., August 22, 
1810; graduated from Hamilton College in 
1831; studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in Syracuse in 1833. From the time of 
his settlement in Syracuse he took a deep and 
active interest in the various manufactures, 
and railroad and mining enterprises of that 
thriving and growing city; was connected 
with its great salt-manufacture, and was coun- 
sel for most of the manufacturing establish- 
ments of the city. He was elected in 1862 to 
the Thirty-eighth Congress, and in 1864 re- 
elected to the Thirty-ninth. Since the con- 
clusion of his second term he had remained in 
private life, attending to his large legal busi- 
ness. 

May 6.—Swirt, Rozgert, an American mer- 
chant and conchologist, long resident at St. 
Thomas, West Indies; died there, aged 73 
years. He had established himself on the 
island in 1831, and, being a man of fine culture 
and great fondness for scientific pursuits, his 
house was ever open to distinguished Ameri- 
can visitors. He was constantly in communi- 
cation with our ablest conchologists, in regard 
to his favorite study, and his collection of 
rina was said to be the best in the West In- 

ies. 

May 7.—Rocxwoop, Rey. Lusry Burron, a 
Congregationalist clergyman, secretary of the 
New England Branch of the American Tract 
Society; died in Boston, aged 60 years. He 
was a graduate of Dartmouth College, and 
studied theology at Andover and Union Theo- 
logical Seminaries. He had been settled for 
several years in the pastorate, but for twelve 
or fourteen years had been engaged in the ser- 
vice of the Tract Society, and with great suc- 
cess. 

May 8.—Kirouen, Joun 8., M. D., a surgeon 
in the United States Navy; died in Philadel- 
phia, in his 42d year. He was born in New 
York, in November, 1830, was commissioned 
an assistant-surgeon in the navy, May 1, 
1855, and made his first cruise on the coast 
of Africa in the sloop-of-war St. Louis. His 
next service was aboard the steam-frigate Wa- 
bash, Mediterranean squadron. In 1859 he 
was promoted to passed assistant-surgeon, and 
was attached to the receiving-ship Ohio, at 
Boston, and the naval hospital at Chelsea, 
Mass., until 1861, when he was commissioned 
a surgeon, and ordered to the steamer Poca- 
hontas, but subsequently transferred to the 
sloop-of-war Mohican, on board of which lat- 
ter he participated in the battle of Port Royal. 
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During the war, he served principally in the 
North Atlantic blockading squadron, on board 


the steam-sloop Sacramento, and at its close 


had charge of the naval hospital, Port Royal, 
S. C., after which he was ordered to duty at 
the rendezvous, and on board the receiving- 
ship at Boston. In 1869 he was ordered to 
the iron-clad Dictator, and while attached to 
her manifested the first symptoms of the dis- 
ease of which he died. In 1870 he was or- 
dered as a member of the Naval Medical Ex- 
amining Board, at Philadelphia, thence to the 
frigate California, and, upon the arrival of that 
vessel upon the Pacific station, was transferred 
to the charge of the naval hospital at Mare 
Island, Cal., from which duty he was invalided 
in September, 1871, and returned to his home 
in Philadelphia, where he subsequently re- 
sided. _During the whole seventeen years of 
his connection with the service, Dr. Kitch- 
en was actively and honorably employed, and 
even served with zeal and fidelity long after 
he was suffering his mortal illness, induced by 
long-continued and arduous service. 

May 8.—Saneer, Wittiam W., M.D.. an 
American physician and author; died in New 
York City, aged 53 years. Dr. Sanger en- 
joyed a high reputation as a physician, and 
was for a number of years in charge of the 
Blackwell’s Island Hospital and Almshouses. 
He had made very careful and thorough inves- 
tigations into the history, causes, and status of 
the social evil in New York, and had published 
the result of his observations in a volume of 
great professional value, entitled ‘‘ The History 
of Prostitution.” 

May 9.—Livineston, Herman, an old and 
eminent merchant of New York; died at his 
residence in Catskill, in the 79th year of his 
age. He was one of the pioneers of steam- 
navigation on the Hudson River, and, after a 
prosperous business career, retired to his es- 
tate at Catskill, about 1850. 

May 13.—Dauton, Epwarp Barry, M. D., a 
young physician of great promise; died at San- 
ta Barbara, Cal., of consumption, aged about 38 
years. He was educated at Harvard College, 
whence he graduated in 1855, and, after de- 
voting some time to the study of physical sci- 
ence, came to New York, and, attending the 
medical lectures of the College of -Physicians 
and Surgeons, graduated M.D. in 1858. He 
was gaining a good practice, when, at the com- 
mencement of the war, he volunteered as a 
surgeon, and remained in the service as assist- 
ant-surgeon, surgeon, and medical director, 
from April 30, 1861, to May 18, 1865. His 
health was impaired by his active service in 
the army, but he returned to New York, and 
resumed his scientific investigations with great 
zeal and energy, and found time to prepare for 
the press some papers and monographs which 
indicated the possession of rare talents. Soon, 
however, his health began to fail, and, after 
trying other resorts for the relief of pulmonary 
disease, he was at last induced to test the mild 
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and genial climate of Southefn California. It | 
was too late, however, to arrest the disease, | 
and he sank gradually until his death, in May, _} 
May 14.—Hverr, Atrrep, an old and esti- | 
mable citizen of Charleston, 8. C., anative of the | 
city, and postmaster for thirty-five or thirty- 
six years; died there, in the 84th year of his 
age. He was conspicuous for his attachment _ 
to the Union, both in the old nullificatio 
times of 1832, and in the more recent display _ 
of secession sentiments during and before th 
late war. tg 
May 17.—Wot.rsr, Joun Davm, a wealth 
and philanthropic merchant of New Yor 
City; died there, in the 80th year of his ag 
Mr. Wolfe gave largely of his great wealth t 
all objects of true benevolence; but he ws 
especially generous in his gifts for the relie 
of orphans, the aged and infirm, the poor, th 
unfortunate, and prisoners. “a 
May 20.—O’Rorxe, Captain Micnart, a 
brave and gallant officer of Volunteers in th 
late war, and, subsequently, identified wit 
the Fenian movement; died in New Yor 
aged 33 years. He was born in Roscommor 
Ireland, but emigrated to the United States a 
an early age. He joined the Union army at th 
outbreak of the civil war, and served with dis 
tinction in Corcoran’s Irish Legion. . Whe 
peace was proclaimed, he actively engaged it 
the Irish revolutionary movement, and assiste 
in sending aid to his conntrymen in Ireland 
When the time for the contemplated uprisin 
was at hand, he returned to his native land 
and, at great personal risk, promoted the arn 
ing and organization of his countrymen ther 
and in England. He was in the confidene 
of the leaders, and never failed, under th 
most trying circumstances, to act the part of 
an Irish patriot. When he subsequently re 
turned to this country, he took a leading par 
in movements calculated to advance the politi 
cal and social welfare of his people. He a: 
sisted in organizing the Irish District Reforn 
League, and was elected president. aa 
May 23.—CiarxeE, Rerper Wrient, a pol 
tician and political leader in Ohio, member of 
Congress for two terms, Third Auditor of the 
Treasury, etc.; died at Batavia, Clermont 
County, Ohio, aged 60 years. He was bornin 
Bethel, Clermont County, Ohio, May 18, 1812, 
received a good academical education, and, at 
the age of fifteen, commenced learning the 
printer’s trade, in which he became an adept, 
He subsequently studied law, and was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1836. In 1840 and 1841 he 
was a member of the Ohio Legislature; wasa 
delegate, in 1844, to the Baltimore Conven- 
tion; and a presidential elector at the ensuing 
election. From 1846 to 1852 he was Clerk of 
the Supreme and Common Pleas Courts for — 
his native county. He was a delegate to the — 
Chicago Convention, in 1860, and, from March, 
1865, to March, 1869, a Representative in — 
Congress from his district. He was also & 
delegate to the Philadelphia “ Loyalists’ Qon- 
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yention,” in 1866. In 1869 he was appointed 
Third Auditor of the Treasury, and subse- 
} quently Supervisor of Internal Revenue for the 
}, Southern District of Ohio. He had been an 
| invalid for two or three years past. 
May 25.—Rostm, Rev. Joun E., a Method- 
ist clergyman and religious journalist, editor 
for many years past of the Buffalo Christian 
_ Advocate, and a man of great influence in his 
denomination in Western New York; died at 
- Cowlesville, N. Y., of apoplexy. 
_ May 31.—Hasxert, Liurwettyn, an enter- 
ising and highly-esteemed merchant of New 
ork, the founder of Llewellyn Park, an exqui- 
site suburb of Orange, N. J.,; died in Santa 
~ Barbara, Cal., aged about 60 years. Mr. Has- 
kell was’of Welsh ancestry, but was a native 
' of Maine. He had resided in New York and 
its vicinity for many years, and was well 
known and cherished for his strict integrity, 
large public spirit, and unswerving devotion to 
liberal ideas.. He had been suffering from 
_ pulmonary disease for some years, and had vis- 
- ited Santa Barbara in the hope of a complete 
restoration to health in that genial climate. 
| May 31.—Prrouer, Wittram H., M.D., 
an eminent physician of Hudson, N. Y. a 
son of Governor Nathaniel Pitcher; died in 
Hudson, from the effect of poison introduced 
into his system while making a post-mortem 
examination in a case of erysipelas. 

May —.—Coreman, Prof. Benzamin B., a 
member of the Faculty of the University of 
Virginia, who was a candidate for a vacant 
professorship in Miami University, Oxford, 

~ Ohio; was killed by being run over by the 
 railroad-cars at Charlottesville, Va., as he was 
attempting to mhil a letter to allow his friends 
‘to present his neme as a candidate for the va- 
 cancy. 

June 2.—Cottron, Rey. Henry Martyn, 2 
~Congregationalist clergyman and _ teacher; 
died in Middletown, Conn., aged 45 years. He 
was born in Royalton, Niagara County, N. Y., 
November 5, 1826; graduated at Yale College 
inthe class of 1848, and, after a year devoted 
to a select course of study, entered the Yale 
Theological Seminary, and in November, 1852, 
was ordained pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Woodstock, Conn. Resigning this 
charge in January, 1855, he removed to East 
Avon, Conn., where he supplied the pulpit of 
the Congregational Church two years. In 
May, 1857, he established a classical school in 
Middletown, which he continued for eleven 
years. In September, 1868, he opened the 

** Yale School for Boys,” in New York City, 
which he was still conducting at the time of 
his death. 

June 2.—Martin, Rev. Grorae W., a Pres- 
byterian clergyman; died at Denver, Col. 
He graduated at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary in the class of 1868, and, after preaching 
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Presbyterian Church at Schaghticoke, N. Y. 
In the spring of 1871, his health becoming im- 
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at Saugerties one year, was settled over the 
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paired, his people gave him a vacation, and he 
went to Denver in the vain hope of recovery. 
He was an eloquent preacher, and his talents 
gave promise of great usefulness. 

June 2.—Nicuotson, Colonel Josepx Hor- 
FER, 2 lawyer and politician of note; died 
at Annapolis, Md., aged 66 years. He wasa 
native of Baltimore, and second son of Judge 
Joseph H. Nicholson, of the Court of Appeals 
of Maryland ; graduated at Harvard University, 
and commenced the practice of law in his na- 
tive city. For many years he was Clerk of 
the Senate of Maryland, and was acting Secre- 
tary of State under Governor Veazy. He was 
appointed Clerk of the Circuit Court for Anne 
Arundel County by Governor Pratt, and, by 
President Fillmore, United States consul at Tu- . 
nis. The office of Principal Executive Clerk of 
the United States Senate was created for Colo- 
nel Nicholson, and he continued to perform 
his duties until 1861, since which he had held 
the position of Secretary of the Annapolis 
and Elk Ridge Railroad Company, of which he 
had long been a director. Colonel Nicholson 
was widely known as an influential politician 
and a vigorous writer. 

June 2.—Piummer, Hon. GrorGe, a promi- 
nent citizen of Glastenbury, Conn.; died there, 
aged 87 years. He was born in Glastenbury, 
December 7, 1785; graduated at Yale College 
in the class of 1804, which numbered many 
eminent scholars, studied law at New Haven 
with his uncle, Judge Mills, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1807. Until 1812 he continued 
to practise his profession in his native place, 
attending constantly the courts at Hartford. 
The death of his father at this time devolved 
upon him the charge of a considerable estate, 
and, with naturally a strong taste for the quiet 
life of the farm, he at once abandoned the law, 
and, as he often used to emphasize it, ‘* with- 
out the least regret.” Though never after- 
ward making a writ, he often acted as magis- 
trate and brought in many ways to the service 
of his townspeople his legal acquisitions and 
skill. Near the close of the War of 1812 he 
entered the military service. Under Brigadier- 
General Lusk, who commanded a brigade of 
1,800 men at New London, he acted as brigade- 
major and inspector, and remained in the ser- 
vice so long as the exigencies of the coast de- 
fence required. In politics Deacon Plummer 
was Whig and Republican. In 1844 he repre- 
sented the Second District in the Senate, and 
again in 1851. He was twice a member of the 
corporation of Yale College, for which, as an 
alumnus, he cherished very strong attachment. 
In matters ecclesiastical and religious he held 
a special prominence. For nearly half a cen- 
tury he served the church as deacon, and acted 
as its treasurer, and for thirty years was con- 
tinuously chosen treasurer of the town, his 
name being entered upon all tickets alike. 
Warmly enlisted in all movements for the pub- 
lic good, he was especially interested in edu- 
cational and religious matters. 
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June 3.—Coryooorssszss, Captain GrorcE 
M., U. 8. N., a distinguished naval officer, of 
Greek birth; was murdered at Bridgeport, 
Conn., aged about 60 years. He was born in 
Missolonghi, Greece, and saw his father and 
mother murdered by the Turks in the massa- 
cre of that city in 1824. Seeing that he 
would fall a victim to the revengeful Turks, he 
ran to the shore with another boy and jumped 
into a skiff. They paddled off toward the 
United States man-of-war Constitution, which 
lay in port, under Commodore Elliott. As 
soon as it was discovered that they were es- 
caping from the Turks, Commodore Elliott or- 
dered a boat to their rescue and they were 
taken on board the Constitution and brought 
to America. Soon after young Colvocoresses 
landed he entered the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, Md., being appointed from Vermont in 
February, 1832. In 1836-’37 he was attached 
to the frigate United States in the Mediter- 
ranean squadron. He was promoted to passed 
midshipman June 28, 1838; waslieutenant Oc- 
tober 7, 1843, and served on various ships till 
July 1, 1861, when he was commissioned com- 
mander, commanding the sloop Saratoga, of 
the South Atlantic blockading squadron, till 
1864, and the sloop St. Mary’s, of the Pacific 
squadron, from 1865 to 1866. He chanced to 
be on duty in Valparaiso when that port was 
menaced by a powerful Spanish squadron, un- 
der the command of Admiral Pinzon, and was 
exceedingly active in his efforts to protect the 
rights and property of American citizens. 
For his success, as well as for a famous corre- 
spondence with the Spanish admiral, he will 
be long remembered there. He was retired 
with the rank of captain in 1867. Captain 
Colvocoresses was a gallant and deserving offi- 
cer, and took an active part in the late war of 
the country, receiving a large amount of 
prize-money from various captures in which 
he participated. The circumstances of his 
death were peculiarly distressing. Leaving 
his home in Litchfield, Conn., upon a business- 
trip to New York City, he reached Bridgeport 
in the evening, with the intention of taking the 
boat for New York, but was waylaid, mur- 
dered, and robbed of a large amount of property 
upon his person. Oaptain Colvocoresses was 
a man of remarkable courage, and was widely 
esteemed for his many virtues. 

June 4.—Puart, Issac, a veteran political 
editor and journalist; died at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., aged about 70 years. In 1828 he estab- 
lished the Dutchess Intelligencer, a strong anti- 
Jackson paper, surrendered mostly to politics. 
The county, however, went heavily for Jackson, 
remaining on that side until 1837, when it be- 
came Whig. Subsequently, one of the old pa- 
pers, changing its views, was united with Mr. 
Platt’s paper, The Hagle, which still survives. 
His editorial career extended over a period of 
forty-four years. 

June 5.—BERMINGHAM, Very Reverend T., 
D. D., a Roman Catholic clergyman, Vicar- 
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General of the Diocese of *South Carolina: a | 
died in New York City, aged 75 years. He 
was born in the county of Tipperary, Ireland, — 
in 1797; left his country in 1827, and, after a . 
brief sojourn in Canada, went to Charleston 
S. C., in 1829, and took his ecclesiastical 
course at the seminary of Bishop England, by 
whom he was ordained in 1831. His first mis- 
sion was to Columbus, Ga., and thence he 
was transferred to Columbia and Edgefield, 
S. C., in which latter mission he was engaged 
until the commencement of the late war. [| 
was while in the charge of this mission that h 
erected the granite church in Edgefield, raise 
at a cost of over $30,000, and gathered ii 
small sums from his friends in different part 
of the country. At the close of the war, upo: 
his return to Charleston, he was appointed, bi 
the Right Reverend Bishop Lynch, Vicar-Gen 
eral of the Diocese of South Carolina, and thi 
dignity, with which he was then invested, he 
retained to the day of his death. The last twe 
years of his life he chiefly devoted outside of 
the charge of his spiritual duties—to the e1 
tion of a worthy edifice of Catholic worship 
on Sullivan’s Island, suitable to the growin 
population and importance of this sea-side sum 
mer resort, which building is not yet wholl: 
completed. i. 
June 5.—Snorter, Joun Girt, an Alabam: 
jurist and political leader, a native of Georgia 
but long resident in Alabama; died in Eufau 
la, Ala. He was a son of Hon. Eli Short 
er, of Georgia, but removed to Alabama whil 
yet a young man, and, from his wealth 
his learning, and his high character, he 
speedily became prominent in political cir 
cles. He was for several years a State Sena- 
tor; was circuit judge for his district, fror 
1855 to 1861; was a member of the first Pro- 
visional Confederate Congress; and in the au 
tumn of 1861 was elected Governor as successo: 
of Governor Andrew Moore, and through thé 
succeeding two years, though the war rage 
within portions of his State, he maintained his 
authority and control of the State in such ¢ 
way as to give general satisfaction. He was 
a man of the most estimable private char- 
acter, an active and devoted Christian, anc 
greatly esteemed for his amiable and gener 
nature. a 
June 7.—Brers, Wixu1am F., a New York 
journalist ; died in that city, aged 35 years. 
He was born in Ireland, but came to this coun- 
try at a very early age. When only ten years 
old, he entered the office of the Sun, and re- 
mained there for four or five years; aiter 
which he spent about six years in the book- 
office of Smith & McDougall. He next went 
into the composing-room of the Times, where 
he remained until the beginning of the war. — 
While here, he became a prominent and re-— 
spected member of the Typographical Union. _ 
When the call for volunteers was sounded, he 4 
enlisted as a private in the Tenth New York 
Volunteers, and served with credit until the 
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battle of the Wilderness, where he was dan- 
gerously wounded in the thigh. While lying 
in hospital, he was twice captured by guer- 
yillas, but was retaken by the United States 
forces, and removed to the hospital at Wash- 
ington. When he recovered from his wound, 
he rejoined the army before Petersburg, and 
‘received his commission as second-lieutenant, 
and for gallant and meritorious conduct was 
shortly afterward promoted to be first-lieu- 
tenant, and given the command of Company 
GC. He remained with the army until Lee’s 
surrender.. When he returned from the war, 
 heentered the composing-room of the Tribune, 
and there exhibited such skill and efficiency 
‘that in 1869 he was assigned to the position 
of night news editor, and was gradually ad- 
_ yanced to that of night editor in charge, which 
_ place he held at the time of his death. 


June 8.—Jounson, Mrs. Mary A. W., an 


able writer, wife of Oliver Johnson, Esq. ; 


died in New York City. She was a woman 
of brilliant intellect, and deeply interested in 


every movement for freedom, happiness, and 


_ the elevation of the human race. 


June 9.— Watt, James W., formerly a 
United States Senator from New Jersey; died 
at Elizabeth, N. J., aged 52 years. He was 
born in Trenton, N. J., in 1820, and was a son 

of the Hon. Garrett D. Wall, United States 
He graduated at Princeton, in 1839, 
studied law, and entered upon the practice of 
his profession in his native place. His first 
position was that of a commissioner in bank- 
‘tcy. In 1847 he removed to Burlington, 
devoted his attention chiefly to literary 
‘pursuits, in which he became eminent. In 
1850 he was elected Mayor of Burlington, and 
in 1854 visited Europe, and subsequently pub- 
lished a volume entitled ‘‘ Foreign Etchings, 
or Visits to the Old World’s Pleasant Places.” 
During the early part of the civil war, he 
wrote against the Administration in power, 
for interfering with the freedom of the press, 
and was imprisoned for a few weeks in Fort 
Lafayette. In January, 1863, he was elected 
a Senator in Congress, from New Jersey, for 
the unexpired term-of John W. Johnson, de- 
ceased. In 1869-he removed to Elizabeth, and 
gave himself mostly to literary pursuits. 

June 9.—Wi11AMs, THomas, formerly mem- 
ber of Congress for the Twenty-third District 
of Pennsylvania; died at Pittsburg. He was 
born in Greensburg, Westmoreland County, 
Pa., August 28, 1806; graduated at Dickin- 
‘son College, in 1825; studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar, in 1828. Having settled 
in Pittsburg, he was sent from that place as 
Senator to the State Legislature in 1838, and 
the three following years; was reélected in 
1860 to the Lower House of the Legislature; 
and in 1862 was a Representative from Penn- 
sylvania to the Thirty-eighth Congress, serv- 
ing on the Committee on the Judiciary. He 
was reélected to the Thirty-ninth Congress, 
and again to the Fortieth, in which he was 
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me of the managers of the impeachment of 
ndrew Johnson. 

June 12.—Swan, Colonel Witt, formerly 
an army officer; died at Cummington, Mass., 
in his 96th year. He was in the service from 
1798 to 1815, received several promotions, was 
in the battles of Little Fork, New Toronto, and 
Sackett’s Harbor, and passed safely through 
many perils. He was a comrade of General 
Winfield Scott, in New Orleans, both at that 
time being captains, one of infantry,-and the 
other of artillery. 

June 20.—Rexrsze, Witt1am J., Lieutenant 
Sixth Cavalry, United States Army; died at 
Nashville, Tenn., in the 27th year of his age. 
He entered the Volunteer service in June, 1862, 
before he was sixteen years of age, and served 
until February, 1865, leaving his regiment at 
that time to accept an appointment at West 
Point. . He entered the Military Academy the 
same year, and graduated with credit, in the 
class of 1869. While a cadet, his genial dis- 
position, his self-denying liberality, and un- 
questioned honor, made him the friend and 
favorite of all who knew him. After gradua- 
tion, he served with his regiment, principally 
in Texas, until his health compelled him to 
return home. Lieutenant Reese had just been 
promoted to be first-lieutenant. 

June 22.—Rion, Captain Cuartes Oris, U. 
S. Volunteers; died at Yokohama, Japan. 
He was a son of Mr. Otis Rich, of Boston, and 
was a captain in the Forty-fifth Massachusetts 
Regiment, which served under General Foster, 
in North Carolina, in the civil war. He was 
present at the battles of Kinston and Golds- 
borough. After the war, he became a partner 
in an East India house with which his father 
was connected, and went as its representative 
to Yokohama, where he died. 

June 26.—KeEttoee, Miss Mary, an eminent 
teacher; died in Great Barrington, Mass., aged 
83 years. She was one of three sisters who 
conducted a seminary for young ladies in that 
village, and for a period of twenty-five years 
devoted themselves untiringly to its interests, 
rendering it an institution of the highest order. 

June 29.—Crappe, THomas, Rear-Admiral, 
U.S. N.; died at his residence in Princeton, 
N. J., aged 84 years, sixty years of which had 
been spent in the service. He was born in 
Maryland, in 1788, and aftetward removed to 
Pennsylvania, from which State he entered the 
Naval Academy in 1809. He was made cap- 
tain in 1841, and from 1850 to 1855 had charge 
of various foreign squadrons. In 1862 he was 
made commodore, and in 1866 rear-admiral. 

June —.—SKINNER, General Sr. Joun B. L.; 
died in Washington, D. C., aged 75 years. He 
was a native of Washington County, N. Y., 
served in the War of 1812, and, during the 
administration of President Pierce, was made 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, a position 
which he retained under Presidents Buchanan, 
Lincoln, and Johnson. 

July 1.—Roserrs, Sau, formerly a col- 
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ored servant in President Madison’s family ; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., aged 107 years. Her 
mother lived to the age of 115 years. 

July 8.—FurMAN, CHArLes M., a prominent 
citizen of Charleston, 8. C., and at one time 
Comptroller-General of the State; died in that 
city, aged 75 years. He was a son of Rey. 
Richard Furman, D. D., of Charleston; was 
born and educated there, admitted to the 
bar in 1819, and practised his profession with 
signal success until 1832, when he was elected 
treasurer of the lower division by the Legis- 
lature of the State. In this place he gave evi- 
dence of that financial ability for which, in 
after-years, he was so signally noted, and was 
subsequently elected to the important office of 
Comptroller-General of the State. The duties 
of this office he discharged with fidelity, and 
he was afterward chosen one of the Masters in 
Equity for Charleston District, an office at that 
time of grave and serious responsibilities. When 
Judge Colcock was elected Treasurer of the 
Bank of the State, having a high estimate of 
Mr. Furman’s financial abilities, he prevailed 
upon him to undertake the duties of cashier 
of the bank. . He continued to discharge the 
duties of this office until 1850, when he was 
elected President of the bank, and continued 
to hold this position until the close of the war. 
Mr. Furman had frequently been called to fill 
offices of honor and trust. In 1824 he was 
elected a member of the lower branch of the 
Legislature, and was also a member of all the 
city Boards. He was connected with the South 
Carolina Railroad for many years as a director, 
and was sent to England for the purpose of 
conducting an important and delicate trust for 
that company ; was a member of the Secession 
Convention in 1860, and of the National Dem- 
ocratic Convention which nominated Seymour 
and blair for the presidency in 1868. Mr. 
Furman was also a prominent member of the 
Masonic fraternity. 

July 4.—Pneips, ZENAS Montacur, A. M., 
formerly associate principal of the Mount Pleas- 
ant Military Academy, at Sing Sing, N. Y.; 
died at Amherst, Mass., aged 61 years. He 
was educated at Williams College, graduating 
thence in 1839, and devoted his whole life to 
the profession of teaching, in which he had 
achieved a good degree of success. 

July 10.—McCnesney, Rev. Wittram E., a 
Presbyterian clergyman and missionary at 
Canton, China; was killed by pirates at a little 
village called Kam-Kai, aged 28 years. He 
had been connected with the mission at Can- 
ton but two years and a half, and had made 
commendable progress in the acquisition of 
the language. Anxious to commence preach- 
ing, he, in company with a fellow-missionary, 
took a short trip into the country for that pur- 
pose, and had proceeded about fifteen miles, 
preaching by the way, when they anchored 
their boat for the night, near the above-men- 
tioned village. A cargo-boat being attacked 
near them by pirates, they found themselves 
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under fire, and Mr. McChesney was killed in- | 
stantly. He was a favorite with both natives | 
and foreigners, and gave promise of great us 
fulness. _ 
July 12.—Trapier, Rev. Pavr, D.D., an 
Episcopal clergyman, and professor in 
Theological Seminary of South Carolina; die 
in Baltimore, Md., aged nearly 70 years. Ag 
a theologian, he ranked among the highest ij 
the diocese, and in the conventions of th 
Church, both diocesan and general, he wa 
recognized as an able counsellor and debate 
For many years he was Rector of St. Michael’ 
Church, Charleston, and for a time was a cit 
missionary in charge of St. Stephen’s Chape 
where he wielded a great influence for good. 
July 14.—Srepuens, Judge Linton, a Geo 
gia jurist and politician, brother of Alexander 
H. Stephens; died at Sparta, Ga., aged 4! 
years. He was born in Taliaferro County 
Ga., in 1828, and was left an orphan at the ag 
of three years. . But friends took charge. of hi 
education, and, like his brother, he studied law 
and in due time was admitted to practice. H 
evinced great legal ability, and ultimately ros 
to the bench. He took an active part in th 
politics of Georgia, and was a delegate from the 
county of Hancock to the Georgia Secessior 
Convention of 1861. Judge Stephens vote 
therein against the ordinance of secession, bt 
subsequently proposed a preamble and resolu 
tion declaring that the lack of unanimity it 
the convention was in regard to the (proposed 
remedy, and its application before a resort t 
other means of redress, and not as to allege 
grievances. . This was adopted, and he signe 
the ordinance. He had acted all along witl 
the Union party, who were styled ‘ Codpera- 
tionists,” in contradistinction to secessionists 
and wrote in November, 1860, an important 
public letter, explaining and defending his 
views. During the war, he was a mem) 
of the Georgia Legislature, and introduce 
therein the peace resolutions of 1864, and also 
vigorously denounced. the suspension of the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus by the 
Confederate Congress. After the war, Judge 
Stephens continued to take an active interest 
in politics, and, about a month before the Bal- 
timore Convention, spoke at a public meeting 
in favor of the adoption of a straight Demo- 
cratic presidential ticket. il 
July 16.—DrxteEr, GrorGE, a well-known 
news-dealer of New York; died at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in the 68d year of his age. He 
was born in Cambridge, Mass., in 1809, learned 
the printing business in Boston, and about the 
year 1848 removed to New York City, where — 
he continued to work at his trade.~ He and — 
his early partner, Mr. Tuttle, were the first © 
to conceive the idea of the newspaper broker-_ 
age business, which they established in Ann 
Street, about twenty years ago. After years — 
of success and several changes, the ‘‘ Ameri-~ _ 
can News Company” was originated, em-— 
bracing the business of several competing 
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| establishments which had sprung up, Mr. 
| Dexter and his brother Henry being large pro- 
prietors of the stock. At the time of his death 
Me ‘Dexter was travelling in Europe, in the 
| hope of regaining his enfeebled health. 
July 16.—F ake, Ferpinanp, a Texas jour- 
-nalist, editor and proprietor of Flake’s Bulletin, 
of Galveston; died at New London, Conn. 
He was a native of Germany, and, emigrating 
to this country, went to Galveston, where he 
continued to reside, until, upon the failure of 
of his health, he started for his home in Germany, 
_ but, his disease progressing. rapidly, he died 
upon the way. Mr. Flake was a man of un- 
iihiching courage, and as editor and proprietor 
of the Bulletin was conspicuous prior to and 
daring the late war, from his determined op- 
“positon to secession. Since the war, he has 
been identified with the Republican party, and 
| was an advocate of its principles. 
— — July 16.—Stewart, Anprew, formerly mem- 
ber of Congress from Pennsylvania; died at 
- Uniontown, Pa., aged 80 years. He was born 
in Fayette County, Pa., in June, 1792, studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1815, soon 
after which he was elected to the State Legis- 
lature, and served three years. He was ap- 
_ pointed, by President Monroe, District Attor- 
ney for Western. Pennsylvania, and was a 
Representative in Congress from 1821 to 1829, 
from 1831 to 1835, and from 1843 to 1847. 
_ Both in Congress and out of it, he was a warm 
advocate of what is known as the “‘ American 
ore system.” The latter portion of his 
tife was devoted chiefly to the (to him) con- 
genial pursuit of agriculture, though paying 
some attention to the business of manufacturing. 
July 17.—Bocoor, Rev. Joun Hormgs, D. D., 
an eminent Presbyterian clergyman, of Lex- 
ington, Va.; died there, aged 60 years. 
_ He was a native of Virginia, graduated from 
_ Amherst College in 1835, pursued his theologi- 
eal studies in the Hampden Sydney Theological 
_ Seminary, and settled soon after his ordination 


_ at Lexington, where he early achieved distinc- — 


tion for his intellectual ability and eloquence. 

He received the Master’s degree from Hamp- 
den Sydney College.in 1847, and that of D. D. 
from Washington (now Washington and Lee) 
College, Lexington, Va. 

July 19.—TuHatconer, SAmvet, formerly mem- 
ber of Congress, from Massachusetts; died in 
Bangor, Me., aged 96 years. He was born in 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1776, graduated at Har- 
‘vard University in 1793, adopted the profes- 

sion of law, and was a Representative in Con- 
gress from 1802 to 1805. He also served eleven 
years in the Massachusetts Legislature, and 
was Sheriff of Lincoln County from 1814 to 
1821. In 1866 he was a resident of Bangor, 
and was the oldest Mason in the United States. 

July 19.—West, W. H. G., First-Assistant 
Engineer, U.S. N.; was drowned at Cape May. 
He was born in Cornwall, England, but came 
to this country with his parents when a mere 
child. He educated himself as an engineer, 


and entered the navy, May 13, 1861. The 
department records show that he served on 
the following vessels during the war: Paul 
Jones, Wabash, Keokuk, Nahant, and Brook- 
lyn. He participated in the attacks on Roanoke 
Island and Fort Fisher, and was on the Keokuk, 
at the time she was destroyed in battle off 
Charleston. For three years immediately after 
the war, he was on duty at the Naval Academy 
as instructor in the department of Steam En- 
gineering, after which he made a cruise as 
acting chief-engineer of the flag-ships Pensa- 
cola and Saranac in the Pacific. At the end 
of this cruise, in July, 1871, he was again or- 
dered to duty at the Naval Academy, where 
he was attached at the time of his death, as 
assistant Professor of Mathematics. Mr. West 
was spending a few days of his summer leave 
at Cape May, et) while bathing off the beach 
near Congress Hall, in a sea almost calm, he 
was suddenly swept off by the strong under- 
tow of the ebb-tide and drowned before assist- 
ance could reach him. 

July 23.—Morrt, Samuet R., an old inhab- 
itant of Syracuse, N. Y.; died in that city, 
aged 115 years. His father lived to be one 
hundred and twenty-nine years of age. 

July 24.—Porrs, Joun, Chief Clerk of the 
War Department for thirteen years, and con- 
nected with it for twenty-six years; died in 
Washington, D. C. He was a native of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. His long official life, con- 
ducted with faithfulness and honor, gave evi- 
dence of the highest integrity, and most thor- 
ough devotion to duty. He disbursed millions 
without an error, and thousands of those who 
were brought into contact with him officially 
bear witness to the promptness of his action, 
and his uniform courtesy. During the late 
war, in addition to his other duties, he per- 
formed delicate and important services, in re- 
gard to which the late Secretary Stanton spoke 
of him to the present Secretary of War as “a 
perfectly incorruptible man.” 

July 26.—Stantey, Epwarp, a lawyer and 
statesman of North Carolina; died in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. He was ason of Hon. John Stan- 
ley, M. C., and was born in Newbern, N. C.; 
received a part of his education at the Mili- 
tary Academy at Middletown, Conn.; studied 
law; represented Beaufort in the State Legis- 
lature three years, during one of which he was 
Speaker, and in 1847 was Attorney-General of 
the State. He was a member of Congress in 
the Whig interest in 1836-42, and. 1849-53, 
serving on the Committee of Ways and Means, 
and as a leader of his party in debate; voted 
for the compromise measures of 1850, but was 
not thought in the South to be sufficiently de- 
voted to the defence and preservation of slave- 
ry. In 1853 he went to San Francisco, where 
he practised law, but in 1862 was recalled 
thence by President Lincoln to assume the 
position of Military Governor of North Caro- 
lina, which he held for some months, and, re- 
signing, returned to California. 
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July 27.—Hieparp, Harry, formerly mem- 
ber of Congress from New Hampshire; died at 
Somerville, N. H., aged about 57 years. He 
was born in Vermont, and was graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1835. After being suc- 
cessively Assistant Clerk and Clerk of the House 
in the New Hampshire Legislature, he was 
elected a member of the House, and was Speak- 
er in 1844 and 1845. He was a member of the 
State Senate from 1846 to 1849, officiating two 
years as President. In 1849 Mr. Hibbard, who 
was a Democrat, was elected from the Fourth 
Congressional District of New Hampshire a 
Representative in Congress by a large majority 
over his Whig opponent, and served, in all, 
three terms. 

July 29.—Harprine, Rev. Franots A., a cler- 
gyman of the M. E. Church, before the division 
in 1844, and since, of the Methodist Church 
South; died in Baltimore, aged 59 years. Mr. 
Harding was a slaveholder and a delegate to 
the General Conference of 1844, and it was the 
objections to his reception, as a slaveholder, 
contrary to the “Discipline” prepared by 
Wesley, which was the moving cause, quite as 
much as the objections to Bishop Andrew, 
which led to the division of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in that year. 

July —.—GREENE, Rev. Jonn Srnereton 
Coptey, died at Longwood, near Boston, Mass., 
aged 61 years. He was the son of the late 
Gardiner Greene, formerly a prominent and 
‘wealthy merchant in New York; a grandson 
of the celebrated portrait-painter, after whom 
he was named, and a nephew of the late Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst. 

July —.—Ramsay, STERRETT, the oldest pay- 
master in the United States Navy, died at Get- 
tysburg, Pa., aged 82 years. He was born in 
Pennsylvania, and appointed to his first com- 
mission from that State. He entered the ser- 
vice of the Union on the 18th of November, 
in the year 1830, and was last at sea in May, 
1853. His total registered sea-service was thir- 
teen years, and his employment on shore or 
other duty eleven years and six months. He 
was rated as unemployed during sixteen years 
and eleven months, and credited with a total 
service to the country of forty-one years and 
one month. 

July —.—Totierson, Lars, a man of giant 
stature, died in Chicago, Il., aged 88 years. He 
was a native of Norway, and measured seven 
feet nine inches in height, weighing three hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds. He was fre- 
quently importuned to exhibit himself pub- 
licly, but his constitutional modesty induced 
him to decline all offers, and seek a less munifi- 
cent livelihood by selling beer. 

July —.—VanprEruorst, —, Bishop of the 
colored Methodist Church; died in Charleston, 
S. C., in the 64th year of his age. 

Aug. 1.—Rirrer, Captain and Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Joun F., Eighth Regiment In- 
fantry, U. 8. A.; died at Catskill, N. Y., aged 
86 years. He was born in Pennsylvania, edu- 
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cated at the Military Academy, West Point, ft 
and entered the army in 1856. He served in | 
Florida against the Seminole Indians; was on _ 
frontier duty during the Utah Expedition | 
served during the civil war, and for meritori- — 
ous services was rapidly promoted. He y 
made colonel of the First Missouri Cavyals 
Volunteers in 1862; brevet lieutenant-colone 
in 1863; resigned the volunteer commission 
1864, and in 1866 was transferred to the Thirty 
third Infantry, U.S. A., having previously bee 
Acting Inspector-General of the Departme 
of the Mississippi. Subsequently he was tran 
ferred to the Eighth Infantry. ia 
Aug. 3.—LELAND, SmMEoN, an eminent hote 
proprietor; died in New Rochelle, aged § 
years. He was the eldest and the founder ¢ 
the firm of Leland Brothers, who have beei 
connected with the management of many h 
tels in this country. Simeon Leland, howeve 
confined his attention more particularly to Ne 
York City, and in 1845 purchased, in connectio. 
with Preston Hodges, the Clinton House, o 
Beekman Street, near Printing-House Square 
which was formerly occupied by the Park B an! 
Mr. Leland continued in the management of th 
Clinton House till 1852. In 1851 he obtaine 
from A. T. Stewart a twenty years’ lease of th 
Metropolitan Hotel, which he opened in part 
nership with his brothers in September, 1855 
continuing in charge till March, 1871. Sine 
that time he had been living in retirement wit 
his family, at his residence in New Rochelle, 
Aug. 5.—Orane, Captain Grorez H., Twen. 
ty-second Infantry, U.S. A.; died at Pone 
Agency, Dakota Territory. : a 
Aug. 6.—CLARK, JASON, an eminent citize 
of Jefferson County, N. Y.; died in Plesi: 
aged 71 years. He was born in Greenfield 
Saratoga County, in 1801, and early removec 
to Jefferson County, then known as the Blac! 
River country, being comparatively new am 
unsettled. Taking charge of the survey an¢ 
sale of land as agent for several landed proprie 
tors, he at once became largely identified witl 
the business interests of the community i 
which he had selected his home, retaining ¢ 
local influence rarely enjoyed, as shown b: 
the various positions of public trust to whicl 
he was almost uninterruptedly chosen in the 
magistracy of the town, and which continuet 
till his death. He was also, although not i 
the legal profession, at times honored with : 
position on the bench of the county. At dif 
ferent periods his prominence in public estima- _ 
tion had given him (unsought) the candidacy — 
for the State and national Legislatures, and 
once also he received the suffrages of his party 
throughout theState for Canal Commission 


but to these offices he failed of election, as t 
AL 
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party was in the minority. 
Aug. 7.—Grery, Captain Tomas, U. 58. 
(retired); died at San Francisco, Cal. . 
Aug. 9.—Eoxrztpt, Jacos R., Chief Assayer | 
of the United States Mint for many years; died 
in Philadelphia, Pa., aged '70 years. His father, 
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Eckfeldt, long filled one of its most re- 
nsible offices—that of chief coiner, to which 
| he was appointed by General Washington in 
| 1794. His own education, if not having a di- 
| rect reference to the station he was to occupy, 
certainly enabled him to make a remarkable 
proficiency in those branches of science which 

n0st eminently fitted him for it. This, added 
to his integrity of character, secured for him 
as rapid an advance to the head of the depart- 

ent as the occurrence of vacancies would al- 
ow. A few years later, when great quantities 
of English sovereigns came to the United States 
fint to be recoined, he reported them below 
the stavdard claimed. This was confidently 
denied at the London Mint, which had always 
prided itself on the accuracy of its assays. 
They said, ‘It isimpossible; the London Mint 
makes no mistakes.” Mr. Eckfeldt still insist- 
sd that he was right, and when, not long after, 

ere was a change of directorship in London, 
‘a closer investigation followed, and the case 
was found as stated by him. The excitement 
in monetary circles that followed, gave rise to 
a parliamentary law ordering the closest pos- 
sible examination of the weight and fineness 
of all the coins in the world. The result was, 
that the coins of the United States were found 
(0 be more uniform than those of any other 
sountry, and from that time onward Mr. Eck- 
feldt’s reputation as an assayer has been world- 
wide. The result, as regarded his continuance 
in the important trust, involving the purity 
hav So metallic currency, was what it should 


have been. Advanced to it under the Admin- 
istration of President Jackson, he held it un- 
disturbed through all the changes of party, 
and left it only as he left the world. 
_ Aug. 9.—Mayo, Josepu, a prominent citi- 
n, lawyer, and for many years Mayor of 
R chmond, Va.; died there, aged 77 years. He 
was born at Fine Creek Mills, Powhatan 
County, Va.; in 1795, studied law in Rich- 
mond with Abel P. Upshur, and, after his 
admission to the practice of his profession, 
ed a copartnership with him. He was 
attorney to the Commonwealth in the Hust- 
ings Court of Richmond for twenty-nine years; 
was a member of the House of Delegates, 
Mayor of Richmond for fifteen years, from the 
11th day of April, 1853, till removed by the 
Federal authorities; author of ‘‘Mayo’s Guide 
to Magistrates,” and was, at the time of his 
death, Commonwealth’s Attorney for New 
Kent County. As a lawyer he ranked high. 
He had a vast store of practical information, 
his mind being of an elevated judicial order, 
‘and he would have worthily filled any bench 
in the State. His ‘“‘Mayo’s Guide” has been 
the vade mecum of the lawyers and magistrates 
of Virginia for twenty years, and is still held 
} in high repute, though the condition of things 
under which it was written has so greatly 
changed. 
* Aug. 11.—Drayton, Henrt, a celebrated op- 
era-singer, actor, and author; died in New York 
_ Vou. xu.—40 A 
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City, aged 50 years. He was born in Phila- 
delphia, in 1822, finished his musical education 
at the Paris Conservatoire, and soon afterward 
was engaged as primo basso in the Italian 
Opera at Antwerp. Subsequently he was as- 
sociated with an English opera company in 
London, where he played for many years with 
great success, excelling in such character parts 
as Devilshoof in ‘‘The Bohemian Girl,” and 
making @ reputation by his Bertram in “ Ro- 
bert,” and Peter the Great in “L’ Etoile du 
Nord.” He came to the United States with 
his wife in 1859, and gave a series of popular 
entertainments, which he styled parlor ope- 
ras, but in 1861 returned to England. In 1869 
he was engaged by the Richings English Opera 
Company, and sang with them for two seasons 
in New York and other cities. Mr. Drayton 
was not only a good musician, but an actor 
of ability and earnestness, and the author of 
several plays and operas. 

Aug. 11.—Traoy, Rev. Tuomas, a Unitarian 
clergyman; died in Newburyport, Mass., aged 
91 years. He was born at Haverhill, Mass., 
March 26, 1781; graduated at Harvard College 
in 1806, and was settled at Biddeford, Me., 
preaching there and at Saco for about eight 
years. In 1828 he returned to Newburyport, 
and had resided in the same house up to the 
time of his death. He was a man of fine 
scholarly attainments. 

Aug. 12.—Ray, Martin M., a Democratic 
politician and political leaderin Indiana; died in 
Shelbyville, Ind., aged about 52 years. He was 
born in Butler County, Ohio, studied law for a 
time in the Law School of Harvard University, 
and also with his uncle, Governor Ray, of In- 
dianapolis, and entered upon the practice of 
his profession in Shelbyville. In 1861 he had 
a seat in the Senate of the State, and at first 
favored a compromise between the North and 
South; but when the war began, and it be- 
came perfectly clear that the questions must 
be fought out, he, like Mr. Douglas, took bold 
ground for the Government against the seced- 
ers, and made some of the ablest speeches of 
his life in support of the war. He was a true 
and devoted patriot, and regretted with all his 
heart whatever tended to the injury of the 
cause of the country. Mr. Ray was an able 
lawyer, and a speaker of decided eloquence. 

Aug. 14.—Broventon, Rev. Prrrr, a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, and for many years sec- 
retary of the Western and American Sea- 
men’s Friend Societies; died in Titusville, Pa., 
aged 69 years. In 1834 he engaged himself as 
lay missionary of the New York City Tract 
Society, and subsequently entered the Theo- 
logical Seminary connected with Western Re- 
serve College, Ohio. Having preached eleven 
years in Niles and Port Huron, Mich., he en- 
tered the service of the Western Seamen’s 
Friend Society, in which he continued fourteen 
years as chaplain, agent, and secretary. He 
was then called to the American Seaman’s 
Friend Society of New York, as travelling 
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agent; acting part of the time also as chaplain 
’ and Southern secretary. During the war he 
was of great service as naval chaplain at New 
Orleans, where he took upon himself double 
duty, by acting also for the Christian Commis- 
sion. He remained with the American Sea- 
man’s Friend Society until laid aside by ill- 
health in the spring of 1871. 

Aug. 15.—Rvst, Colonel Ricwarp, an early 
California journalist; died at Mokolumne. He 
was a native of Vermont. 

Aug. 18.—Davenport, Captain Henry K., 
U. S. Navy; died at Frangensbad, Bohemia. 
He was a native of Georgia, and was appointed 
from that State, entered the service February 
19, 1888, and remained in it nearly twenty-nine 
years, leaving a record of rare faithfulness and 
devotion to duty. At the time of his death he 
was captain of the Congress, on the European 
station. 

Aug. 18.—Sprer, THomas J., member of 
Congress from the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Georgia; died in Barnesville, Ga. 

Aug. 19.—AnpeErson, Rev, H. T., a clergy- 
man of the ‘ Disciples,” or Campbellites, an 
eminent scholar and author; died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., aged 61 years. He was the author 
of an interlinear translation of the New Tes- 
tament, and, during the last five years, had 
been engaged in revising his work, taking for 
his basis the Tischendorf text, which he had 
almost concluded. 

Aug. 19.—Jonzs, Rev. Evan, a Baptist cler- 
gyman, for fifty years missionary to the Cher- 
okees; died at Tahlequah, Indian Territory, 
aged 83 years. He was anative of Wales, born 
in May, 1789, engaged in mercantile business 
in London for a few years, but removed to 
America in early manhood. Having received an 
appointment as missionary to the Cherokees, 
he gave his whole soul to the work, and his 
labors were not only largely instrumental in 
the preservation of peace among that tribe, 
but were blest to the conversion of several 
thousand of the sons and daughters of the 
forest. 

Aug. 23.—Cvrtis, Rev. Taomas F., D. D., a 
clergyman, professor, and author ; died in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., aged 56 years. He was born in 
England in 1816, and was a son of Rev. Thomas 
Curtis, who was the publisher of the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana.” The elder Curtis 
emigrated to the United States in 1829, and 
became a Baptist clergyman and author of some 
repute in South Carolina. The son (Rev. T. F. 
Curtis) was educated in one of the Southern 
colleges, and studied theology there. He was 
subsequently settled for several years in the min- 
istry near Boston, and was called thence to a 
professorship in Lewisburg University, Pa., 
where he served for ten or twelve years as Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the Theological Depart- 
ment. He had published two works of general 
acceptance in the denomination, ‘‘Commun- 
ion,” and ‘‘ Progress of Baptist Principles in 
the last Hundred Years.” In 1865 he resigned 
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his professorship, and in 1867 published a wor 


Re 


on ‘Inspiration,’ in which he took similar | 
views with Bishop Oolenso, going beyond him 
in some particulars, repudiating both the in 
spiration and authenticity of much of the O] 
Testament and part of the New. He remove 
to Cambridge, Mass., in 1867, where he w 
soon after attacked with softening of the bra 
and died after a protracted illness, a 
Aug. 26.—Lxxanp, Z. A., an eminent la 
yer and jurist of the State of New York; di 
at Strachan Place, Saratoga, aged 76 year 
He was a native of Vermont, and receive 
liberal education, which was completed at Mi 
dlebury College, under the auspices of Go 
ernor Leland, who was then one of the office 
of that institution. He was admitted to t 
bar of New York in 1820, and in a profession 
career of over thirty years held a disti 
guished position, in a range of practice whi 
brought him in frequent contact with B. Day 
Noxon, John OC. Spencer, John A. Collier, Du 
ley Marvin, and others of like distinction | 
jurists and advocates. He was a strong an 
vigorous thinker, a thoroughly-trained lawye 
and an able and effective debater. Though! 
was an ardent politician, he had no taste fi 
public office. In 1838 he yielded to the wis 
of the bar and the personal request of Go 
ernor Marcy, in accepting the place of presi 
ing judge of the Steuben County courts; ar 
it was his singular good fortune to have almo 
every judgment he rendered, from which a 
appeal was taken, during a term of five year 
unanimously affirmed by the appellate tribunal 
He was a member of the Legislature in 18% 
and 1843, but from that time declined all of 
cial positions, and after an honored and sue 
cessful professional career in the city of At 
burn, to which he had removed from Bath iz 
1848, retired from active life and spent h 
later years at his home on the Hudson, 
Aug. 26.—Mattuews, Mrs. , mothe 
of Schuyler Colfax, Vice-President of tt 
United States; died at South Bend, Ind. Sh 
was a lady of gentle, dignified, and refines 
manners, and was held in high esteem by 
very wide circle of friends and acquaintances 
Her first husband, Schuyler Colfax, father o 
the Vice-President, was an officer of the Me 
chanics’ Bank in New York City, where he live 
and died, his only son being born four month 
after hisdeath. Mrs. Colfax several years after=_ 
ward married Mr. Matthews, and removed to — 
the village of New Carlisle, in Northern Indi- 
ana. During the minority of Vice-President — 
Colfax the family lived together, and, when Mr. — 
Colfax became Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mrs. Matthews and daughter ac- 
companied him to Washington, his wife being 
then a confirmed invalid. Mrs. Matthews was — 
a woman of more than usual intelligence, & 
fond but firm mother, and had the entire the 


fidence, esteem, and filial devotion of her dis 
tinguished son during all the trying years o1 
his early life and his later manhood. 


a | 


_ Aug. 26.—Puetrs, Noan A., a prominent 
political leader in Connecticut; died in Sims- 
, aged 84 years. He was born in Sims- 
ry, October 16, 1788, graduated at Yale Col- 
Jege in 1808; studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar about 1811. He served in the Demo- 
eratic interest in the State Legislature and 
‘Senate; was Sheriff of Hartford County, from 
1820 to 1828; Collector of Customs at Middle- 
town from 1829 to 1841, under the Adminis- 
trations of Jackson and Van Buren; and Sec- 
‘retary of State of Connecticut in 1843 and 
1844. About the year 1845 he compiled and 
‘published, at great labor and expensé, a ‘ His- 
tory of Simsbury, Granby, and Canton, from 
1642 to 1845,” a work replete with facts and 


‘incidents worthy of preservation. 

- Aug. 27.—Stewart, Rep T., second-lieu- 
tenant Fifth Cavalry, U.S. A.; was killed by 
the Apache Indians, aged 22 years. He grad- 
‘uated the first in his class of seventeen in the 
High School of Philadelphia, in June, 1867. 
Soon after, he entered the Military Academy 
at West Point, from the Erie District, Pa., and 


Biot No. 8 in aclass of forty-three in June, 


1871, and was assigned to Company F, Fifth 
Oavalry. He joined his regiment on the march 
to Arizona, November 30,1871. He was trans- 
ferred to Company M, and at last reports was 
at Camp Crittenden, some sixty miles from the 
‘post of Tucson, and in the absence of the cap- 
ain and first-lieutenant had charge of the 
‘company. His last letters from this extreme 
outpost of our Army spoke of our scarcity of 
tro and of the proximity of the savages 
of that region. Lieutenant Stewart was a 
young man of remarkable talent, and a future 
apparently full of promise and hope. 

fos .—WituiaMs, Colonel Maptson JAck- 


‘S0N, a prominent citizen and journalist of Ala- 
Dama; died at Shelby Springs. He was born 
in Greenville, Butler County, Ala., in 1835. In 
1854 he removed to Selma, where he was first 
employed in the office of the Selma Reporter, 
, newspaper owned and edited by Golonel 
N. G. Shelley, but of which in a short time he 
ame part owner, and after Colonel Shelley’s 
ath sole proprietor. After the war he estab- 
shed the Selma Daily Times, which he edited 
and conducted with marked ability until the 
year 1870, when he disposed of it to its pres- 
ent management. In 1866 he was elected 
Mayor of the city of Selma, and subsequently 
on two or more occasions served as a member 
of the Council of that city—a position of 
honor and trust that he held at the time of 
his death. In February, 1871, he purchased 
the Montgomery Mail, which paper was soon 
after consolidated with the Advertiser. 
_ Aug. 31.—Puetps, Grorce D., an eminent 
merchant and philanthropist of New York 
City; died in Simsbury, Conn., aged 69 years. 
He was a brother of the Hon. Noah A. Phelps, 
whose death occurred five days previous. The 
subject of this sketch was a man of active 
Christian benevolence, and was one of the 
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founders of several of our national benevolent 
societies. In 1831 he was the first President 
of the New York Young Men’s Society, which 
was the precursor of the Young Men’s Chiris- 
tian Associations. 

Aug. —.—Browny, Rey. Tuomas B., a vener- 
able Baptist clergyman of Ray County, Ind., 
for more than fifty years in the ministry; died 
in that county, aged 85 years. He had been a 
soldier in the War of 1812. 

Aug. —.—Oraic, JoHN, a wealthy and be- 
nevolent citizen of Rochester, N. Y., who, be- 
sides liberal gifts during his life, bequeathed 
$105,000 to various educational institutions of 
the Universalist denomination; died in Roch- 
ester. 

Aug. —.—Grovrs, Jonn, a centenarian of 
Portland, Me. ; died there, aged 113 years. He 
was a native of Martinique, W. I., came to 
Maine while a boy, before the Revolutionary 
War, and was converted to Christianity when 
ninety-eight years of age. 

Aug. —.—Jones, Rev. Jonn Troumsen, a 
Baptist clergyman, a converted Ottawa Indian, 
educated at the Hamilton Literary and Theo- 
logical Institution (now Madison University) ; 
died in Kansas, aged 59 years. He left his en- 
tire property, amounting to $60,000, to aid in 
founding a theological department in Ottawa 
University, Kan. 

Aug. —.—Wuitney, Asa, an enterprising 
and energetic merchant, for many years resi- 
dent in New York, whose attention was early 
called to the necessity and feasibility of a 
Pacific Railroad, and who by public addresses, 
and earnest appeals and petitions to Congress, 
succeeded in procuring the appropriations for 
the first explorations and surveys, which made 
its necessity apparent; died in Washington, 
D. C., aged 75 years. 

Sept. 3.—D:E Leon, Davin Campen, M. D., a 
surgeon in the U. 8. Army; died at Santa Fé, 
New Mexico, aged 50 years. He was born 
and edacated in South Carolina; graduated at 
the Medical School in Philadelphia, and entered 
the U. S. Army as assistant surgeon. After 
passing through the Seminole War, he was sta- 
tioned for several years on outposts of the 
Western frontier. At the breaking out of the 
Mexican War he went with General Taylor to 
the Rio Grande, was present: at most of the 
battles which led. the victors to the gates of 
Mexico, and entered that city when it surren- 
dered, riding at General Scott’s left hand. For 
these services, as well as for gallantry in action 
(when commanding officers were killed or 
wounded and he took their place), Dr. De Leon 
twice received the thanks of Congress, but was 
again assigned to frontier duty in Mexico, on 
the ground of his great energy and hardihood. 
At the outbreak of our civil war he resigned 
his commission, and was placed at the head 
of the Medical Department of the Confederate 
army. At the close of the war he went to 
Mexico, but after a year’s residence in that 
country he returned to New Mexico, where he 
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had been stationed for many years, and owned 
property, continuing in the practice of his pro- 
fession until his death. He was a man of fine 
literary culture, and a vigorous writer. 

Sept. 5. Carrigan, ANDREW, a@ prominent 
citizen of New York; died in that city. He 
was of Irish origin, had been a Commissioner 
of Emigration since 1847, and for many years 
president of that board, his zealous supervision 
and sound judgment doing much toward the 
perfection of that organization. The Emigrant 
Code of the State of New York, the adoption 
of which was largely due to his energy and 
statesmanlike foresight, remains the best monu- 
ment of his wisdom and benevolence. 

Sept. 6.—Apams, JONATHAN, an eminent civil 
engineer; died in Concord, N. H., aged 74 
years. He was a native of Massachusetts, and 
commenced engineering at an early age, de- 
voting himself closely to his profession through 
life. Before the advent of railroads he was for 
some years engaged in superintending the con- 
struction of canals in Virginia and other South- 
ern States. He entered upon railroad engi- 
neering immediately upon its introduction 
into this country, and applied himself espe- 
cially to that work until within a few weeks 
of hisdeath. To enumerate the railroads upon 
which he has been actively employed, or con- 
cerning the construction of which he has been 
consulted, would be to name many of the most 
important lines in New England and New York. 
While engineer of the Northern road of Mas- 
sachusetts, he became pleasantly acquainted 
with New Hampshire people, and for a long 
time made Lebanon his home, so far as his 
profession would allow. A short time before 
his death he inspected the route of the proposed 
branch railroad from Meredith to Conway. 
With an experience of over half a century, it 
is unnecessary to say that he was one of the 
most accomplished civil engineers in the coun- 
try. Mr. Adams resided for a short time in 
Cambridge, Mass., where his son, then a mem- 
ber of Harvard College, was drowned early in 
1871. From Cambridge he removed to Con- 
cord, where a residence for him was in process 
of construction at the time of his death. 

Sept. '7._Srrone, Jurius L., a member of 
Congress from the First District, Connecticut ; 
died in Hartford of cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
aged 44 years. He was elected to Congress in 
1869, and reélected in 1871. 

Sept. 10.—Browneg, Rev. SamvetJ., a wealthy 
Presbyterian clergyman, formerly a minister of 
the United Brethren; died at Harrison Junc- 
tion, Ohio, aged 85 years. He was born in Eng- 
land, March 19, 1788, and came to Cincinnati 
in 1798 with his father, Rev. John W. Browne, 
who was an English Independent minister. 
For many years, Samuel was a member of the 
United Brethren, but, parting with them on 
the question of secret societies, he joined the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati about four years since. 
He accumulated a large fortune by the rise of 
real estate in that city, and bequeathed the 
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sum of $150,000 for the establishment of a uni- 
versity to bear his name, also land whereon to — 
erect the building, and an endowment for pro- 
fessorships. He further gave $12,000 and a 
lot for the erection of a church, and provided 
for a free school, with an cnnuity of $600 fora 
teacher. ue 
Sept. 12.—Sxerrey, Sy_vesrer, a printer, 
journalist, and accomplished proof - reader; 
died in Brooklyn, L. 1. His lite had been an 
eventiul one. He fought under Don Carlos iz 
Spain, and, on the defeat of his cause, depart 
for France, where he made his way hundreé 
of miles on foot, to the seaboard, and took 
passage for London. Here he continued h 
occupation for a time as printer, but subse 
quently decided to emigrate to the Uniteé 
States. Arriving in New York, he obtaine 
employment on the World and Tribune, on the 
former in the capacity of proof-reader. H 
was in San Francisco at the time the Vigilan 
Committee cleared the city of the thieves, an 
took an active part on the side of law and o 
der. He became part proprietor of the Alt 
Californian, and as a journalist obtained ¢ 
enviable reputation in the Golden City. A 
the outbreak of the war he enlisted, and as 
private soldier fought in all the principal be 
tles for the Union, receiving a commission @ 
the close of the war, and then returning to bii 
own profession. He was known as one of thi 
best readers in the profession, and was a com 
plete encyclopedia in general information, — 
Sept. 18.—Durrer, Braprorp M. C., a youns 
merchant of great enterprise and philanthropy 
died in Fall River, Mass., aged 29 years. hh 
addition to local gifts, he built the fine dorm 
tory at Yale College, known as Durfee Hall. 
Sept. 17.—Marearrt ——, a woman of color, 
the oldest woman in Philadelphia; died ther 
at the advanced age of 115 years. She was. 
member of Shiloh Baptist Church. 7. 
Sept. 23.—Loean, Jonn WeEstey, Bishop 
the Zion M. E. Church, Syracuse, N. Y., a man 
of color; died at Saratoga, aged 62 years. H 
was a native of North Carolina, and at twent: 
years of age wasstill aslave. His master order- 
ing him to goto church one day, he started for 
Canada in pursuit of one. In the early anti- 
slavery days he was an active and zealous 
agent with Gerrit Smith, Lewis Tappan, Put- 
nam, Wright, and others, in the “ Underground 
Railroad.” He had resided in Syracuse for — 
twenty-five years, and was a man highly-re-— 
spected. a 
Sept. 23.—Patterson, Rev. Jonas, D. D., a 
United Presbyterian clergyman; died at New — 
Wilmington, Pa. He was president of West-— 
minster College in that place for about seven 
years prior to 1866. : 
Sept. 25.—GrereEn, Rev. Davin D., a Presby- 
terian clergyman and missionary ; died at Doni- 
phan, Kansas, aged 44 years. He had been, — 
for a period of ten years, a faithful laborer asa 
missionary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
at Ningpo and Hang-Chow, China. Having 
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found it necessary to visit this country for a 
short period, he spent two years in organizing 
_ and developing the church at Doniphan, and was 
making preparations to return to his work in 
3 Chins, when he was seized with typhoid fever 
which, as above mentioned, resulted in his 
‘death. He was a man of remarkable purity 
_ of character, and fervent piety. 

Sept. 26.—Ayres, Danrer, an active and 
energetic business-man, of New York City, 
Jong at the head of the iron - trade; died 
there, aged 82 years. He was a native of 
New York, and his business experience was 
-eommenced in the celebrated iron-house of 
‘Blackwell & McFarlane, in Coenties Slip. 
_ Starting with them in the capacity of an er- 
_ rand-boy, he became a member of the firm be- 
_ fore passing his twentieth year, and before at- 
taining his thirtieth he was at the head of the 
firm. Blackwell and McFarlane died, leaving 
_ young Ayres and the son of McFarlane to carry 
on the business, and so successfully did they 
do it that in a short time their reputation for 
 far-seeing enterprise was known among the 
_ trade throughout the country. The iron-work 
_ for many of the heaviest undertakings of the 
day was done by them, and Fortune seemed 
_ smiling upon all their efforts, when the failure 
of the managers of the Morris Canal to meet 
their liabilities brought ruin upon the house. 
_ Subsequently, however, the liabilities were all 
met, and Mr. Ayres became a member of the 
firm of Boorman & Johnson, with which house 
he continued until 1848, and retired with a 
_ eompetency. He was a man of fine literary 
tastes, and delighted in philanthropic enter- 
_ prises. 

a Sept. 29.—Coan, Mrs. Fipzria Cuuron, a 
Sandi of the American Board, in the 


Sandwich Islands; died at Hilo, aged 62 years. 

_ She was born at Churchville, Monroe County, 

_N. Y., February 17, 1810, was educated in 

_ Rochester, Palmyra, and Canandaigua, and in 
1834 was a teacher in the Female Seminary in 
_ Middlebury, Vt. Soon after, she was married 
_ to the Rey. Titus Coan, and with him sailed as 
a missionary to the Hawaiian Islands, where 

_ ghe remained a faithful and earnest worker 
until her death, with the exception of the brief 
_ interval of a visit to her native land in 1870. 
_ Mrs. Coan was an accomplished scholar and a 


_ lady of great moral worth. 
Sept. ~.—A.tren, Rev. Lorenzo B., D.D., 
an eminent Baptist clergyman and teacher; 
- died in- Minneapolis, Minn., aged 60 years. 
_ He was a native of Maine, the son of a Baptist 
elergyman; graduated from Waterville Col- 
_ lege (now Colby University) in 1835, with high 
honors, studied theology at Newton Theolo- 
‘gical Seminary, was settled as a pastor at 
Thomaston, and three or four other places in 
Maine, for ten or twelve years, and then re- 
moved tothe West, where his fine reputation for 
scholarship and general executive ability soon 
led to his being called to the presidency of Bur- 
dington University, Burlington, Ia. He strug- 
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gled for some years with the difficulties insepa- 
rable from the position of head of an unendowed 
Western college, which he was expected, by 
sheer force of will, to raise to an equality with 
the old and richly-endowed colleges of the 
Eastern States; but the strain was too severe, 
and with impaired health and a feeling of dis- 
couragement he was obliged to relinquish the 
task. In 1866 he resigned, and removed to 
Minneapolis, where he built up a flourishing 
female seminary. 

Oct. 1.—Asprr, Jorn F., member of Con- 
gress from Missouri; died at Chillicothe, in 
that State. He was elected from the Seventh 
District, in the fall of 1868, by a majority of 
over 7,000. 

Oct. 1.—Cross, Groree D., a prominent 
citizen and jurist, of Rhode Island; died in 
Westerly, R. I., aged 74 years. He was born 
in that town, January 24, 1799, and was in 
active business there during most of his life. 
He served six terms in the General Assembly ; 
was one of the ten State Senators under the 
charter in 1828, was Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas for Washington County, and 
in 1840 was one of the commissioners for fix- 
ing the boundary-line between Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. In 1842, and again in 
1853, he was elected a member of the conven- 
tions called to frame and amend the State 
constitution. He served as Senator, under 
the constitution, in 1849, and throughout his 
life held many offices of honor and trust in 


- his native town, interesting himself especially 


in the matter of free schools, of which he was 
a strong advocate. 

Oct. 1.—Smita, Wirt1AM Prescort; died in 
Baltimore, Md. He was born there in 1822, 
and received a common-school education. He 
entered political life as a Whig, and was an 
ardent supporter of his party. In 1850 he re- 
ceived an appointment on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, and was henceforth connected 
with it and railroad interests generally, long 
holding the position of master of transporta- 
tion on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; and 
for some years before his death that of general 
manager of the line between New York and 
Washington. Mr. Smith held the office of 
Collector of Internal. Revenue for a brief pe- 
riod in 1866, and in 1867 visited Europe. He 
contributed during many years to the press, 
and evinced a warm interest in the progress of 
literature and science, 

Oct. 2.—Emerrson, Bensamin D., an author; 
died at Jamaica Plain, Mass., aged 87 years. 
He was a graduate of Dartmouth College, and 
was associated with his brother in the prepara- 
tion of Emerson’s Arithmetics. According to 
the provisions of his will, the bulk of his prop- 
erty is to be given to religious and educational 
purposes, among which Dartmouth College 
receives $100,000. 

Oct, 2.—Jupp, Mrs, Lavra, wife of Dr. G. P. 
Judd, a former missionary of the A.B C. F. M., 
to the Sandwich Islands; died at Honolulu, aged 
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68 years. She was born in Plainfield, N. Y., 
April 2, 1804, and in November, 1827, sailed 
for the Sandwich Islands with her husband, 
where she lived and labored for more than 
forty years. Mrs. Judd was a woman of sound 
judgment, and thoroughly devoted to the mis- 
sionary work. © 

Oct. 2.—Powerrs, Rev. PamanveEr O., a Con- 
gregationalist clergyman, and missionary of the 
A. B. OC. F, M. to Syria; died at Kessab, near 
Antioch, aged 67 years. He was born at 
Phillipstown, Mass., August 19, 1805; gradu- 
ated at Amherst in 1830, and at Andover in 
1834. The same year he sailed for missionary 
ground, arriving at Smyrna in January, 1835. 
His career was unusually varied, as he labored 
not only in Broosa, but in Trebizond, Siras, 
Antioch, Oorfa, Marash, and Kessab. Upon 
the illness of his wife he was compelled to re- 
turn for a short period to this country, during 
which he held a pastorate in East Windsor, 
Conn. He was the author of a valuable col- 
lection of hymns in Armeno-Turkish. 

Oct. 3.—Crossy, First - Lieutenant Exsen, 
Seventeenth Infantry, U. 8. A.; was killed by 
the Indians, near Heart River, fifteen miles 
from Fort Rice, on returning from the Yellow- 
stone Expedition. Lieutenant Crosby served 
with distinction during the entire war, losing 
an arm on the field of Gettysburg. He was 
appointed second-lieutenant Forty-fourth In- 
fantry July 28, 1866, and May 27, 1869, was 
transferred to the Seventeenth Infantry, since 


which time he had served with honor to him-' 


self and to the regiment. 

Oct. 3.—Mironett, Rev. W. H., a prominent 
clergyman, of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church; died at his residence in Florence, 
Ala., aged 59 years. At the time of his death 
ay was president of the Female College in that 
place. 

Oct. 5.—Apams, Ropney L., a New York 
State journalist; died in Geneva, N.Y. He 
was born in Wilkesbarre, Pa., January 27, 1816. 
His newspaper career began about the year 
1840, in the office of the Rochester Democrat. 
Subsequently, he edited the Yates County 
Whig (now Chronicle), the Lyons Republican, 
the Syracuse Journal, the Fulton Patriot, the 
Geneva Courier, and in the summer and fall of 
1872 the Rochester Liberal Republican. He 
was a man of earnest convictions, and a vigor- 
ous, pointed writer. He was a Republican from 
the organization of the party, and, previous to 
that, had labored steadily on the side of liberty 
and reform. 

Oct. 9.—Demine, Henry ©., an eminent 
scholar and author, formerly member of Con- 
gress from Connecticut; died at Hartford, aged 
57 years. He was born in 1815, in Middle 
Haddam, and graduated at Yale College in 
1836, and at the Harvard Law School in 1838, 
He served in the State Legislature in 1849 and 
1850, and again from 1859 to 1861; and in the 
latter year he was elected Speaker. In 1851 he 
was a member of the Senate. He was elect- 
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ed by the Democrats to the office of mayor for 
six years. In 1861, on the breaking out of the | 
war, he went to New Orleans as colonel of the 
Twelfth Regiment, Connecticut Volunteers, | 
and participated in the capture of that city, 
In October, 1862, he was appointed Mayor of | 
New Orleans, but resigned in February, 1868 
—atthe same time resigning his office in th 
army, and returning home. In April, 186 
he was by the Republicans elected a memb 
of the Thirty-eighth Congress. He served « 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and y 
made chairman of the Committee on Expen¢ 
tures in the War Department. He was r 
elected to the Thirty-ninth Congress, in whi 
he served on the same committees, and also: 
the committee appointed on the death of Pre; 
dent Lincoln. He’was also one of the cor 
mittee appointed to attend the funeral of Ger 
eral Scott in 1866. In the same year he w 
a delegate to the “ Loyalists’ Convention” | 
Philadelphia. At the time of his death he w: 
United States Collector for his district. 
Deming’s forensic ability was marked an 
widely known. He was one of the most el 
quent public speakers in New England, a1 
was a gentleman of fine culture, and of refine 
literary taste. Thirty years ago he translate 
for the American public, Eugene Sue’s ty 
great works, ‘‘The Mysteries of Paris” an 
“Le Juif Errant.” a 

Oct. 9.—Wettxs, Colonel C. F., a railroad 
and hydraulic engineer of some note; died 
Auburn, N. Y., aged about 50 years. He hi 
for many years past been engaged in develoj 
ing railroad enterprise in Western Pennsyly: 
nia and Western New York, and was atten 
ing a meeting of railroad directors at Aubui 
when he died. He was one of the contraetoi 
for the construction of the Nassau Water-work 
of Brooklyn, L. I. 

Oct. 10.—Wriu1ams, Mrs. Carrarine J 
(Arnorp), a celebrated authoress and poetes 
died at her residence in Johnston, R. L, age 
82 years. 
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She was born in Providence, R. I. 
near 1790, and was a granddaughter of Ho: 
Oliver Arnold, formerly Attorney-General o 
Rhode Island. Thrown upon her own re 
sources at the age of twenty-three, she turne 
to her pen as a means of support, but before — 
her reputation as a writer was fairly estab 
lished she married Mr. Williams, and removet 
to the western part of New York State. Th 
marriage, however, proved unfortunate, un ‘ 
two years after she left her husband, and with — 
an infant daughter returned to the home of her" 
childhood, and again took up her pen. oe 
first publication was a volume of “Original 
Poems” (1828), which proved a decided suc-— 
cess, and was quickly followed by eee 
at Home” (1829), which passed through three 
editions. In 1880 she published her ‘Tales, 
National and Revolutionary,” a second series — 
of which was issued in 1835; “History of Fall _ 
River” (1888); ‘Biography of Revolutionary 
Heroes” (1889); “Neutral French; or, the | 
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Exiles of Nova Scotia” (1841); and “ Annals 
‘of the Aristocracy of Rhode Island” (1843-45). 
Oct. 11.—Lapp, Rev. Dantet, a Congrega- 
| tionalist clergyman, and missionary of the 
| American Board, to Turkey; died at Middle- 

fury Vt., aged 68 years. He was born at Uni- 
ty, N. H., January 22, 1804, but at twelve years 
of age removed with his father’s family to East 
Burke, Vt. He graduated at Middlebury Col- 
lege in 1832, and at Andover Theological Sem- 
jimary in 1835. The following year he sailed 
or Cyprus, under appointment from the Amer- 
ican Board, but after five years the mission was 
discontinued, and he was stationed for nine 
Seale among the Greeks and Armenians at 
-Broosa; later he spent fifteen years at Smyr- 
na, and several years at the station at Constan- 
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returned to this country, when he was made 
associate to the provincial society here. After 
holding the pastorate of St. Ignatius’s Church, 
in Baltimore, for some years, he retired to 
Loyola College, until his health compelled him 
to go to Woodstock. 

Oct. 20.—FaRWELL, StePHeEn T., an eminent 
citizen of Cambridge, Mass., for twenty-seven 
years Treasurer of the American Educational 
Society; died in Cambridge. He was for some * 
years a member of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives and of the State Senate, and 
for twenty-four years the general agent of the 
Massachusetts Bible Society. 

Oct. 21.—Jounson, Rev. Joun W., a Baptist 
missionary in Swatow, China; died there, 
aged 53 years. He was born in Oalais, Me., 


in 1819; graduated at Amherst College, and 
at Newton Theological Seminary; was or- 
dained at Calais in 1847, and the same year 
sailed for China. In 1858 he was compelled 
to return to the United States, in consequence 
of a sunstroke, received in Hong-Kong. After 
a year spent in this country, he returned to his 
work, and in 1860 was the victim of a second 


tinople. After thirty-two years of foreign ser- 
vice, he returned with his family to the United 
States, in 1867. For a year he supplied a 
_ehurch in East Burke, Vt., and then resided 
in Middlebury until his death. 

Oct. 11.—Portzr, Asa, a prominent citizen 
of Kingston, R. I.; died there, aged about 68 
years. He was a native of Kingston, and a 


member of the Potter family so conspicuous in 
the politics of the State. He graduated at 
‘Brown University in 1824. In 1851 he was 
elected Secretary of State, and reélected the 
two following years. For some years Mr. Pot- 
ter resided in New York. 
Oct. 14.—Keunnepy, Rev. J. F., a Methodist 
‘elergyman, financial agent of the Ohio Wes- 
Teyan University; committed suicide during a 
oem of insanity, at his home in Delaware, 
Ohio. He was recently presiding elder of the 
North Ohio Conference. 
Oct. 18.—Cuapmay, Rev. George T., D.D., 
an Episcopal clergyman; died at his residence 
‘in Néwburyport, Mass., aged 84 years. He 
‘graduated at Dartmouth in 1804, and, com- 
“mencing the study of theology, entered the 
Episcopal ministry, and formed a parish at 
Lexington, Ky., remaining there until 1830. 
Henry Clay was one of his parishioners, and a 
close tie of friendship was formed, which con- 
‘tinued until Mr. Clay’s death. In later years 
_he formed parishes in Bellows Falls, Vt., Wor- 
cester, Mass., Newark, N. J., Lee, Mass., and 
_ several other places. He had resided in New- 
buryport for fifteen years. 
Oct. 18.—O’Connor, Right Rev. Mromart, 
~ Roman Catholic Bishop of Pittsburg; died at 
Woodstock College, near Baltimore. He was 
born in the County of Cork, Ireland, in 1810, 
and was educated at the Propaganda, Rome, 
where he was ordained priest. He came to 
this country, and was attached as missionary 
to the diocese of Philadelphia, and when Pitts- 
burg was erected into a diocese, in 1843, he 
was ordained bishop, which place he held un- 
til his resignation, in May, 1860. He entered 
the novitiate of the order of the Jesuits about 
twelve years ago, in Germany, when his for- 
mer rank was kept by him unknown. He 
was admitted into the Order of Jesuits, and 


sunstroke in Swatow, and again obliged to 
come home in 1869. In June, 1871, he re- 
turned for the last time to his post. 

Oct. 24.—Bipwett, Marsuartt S. an emi- 
nent lawyer and politician, died in New York 
City, aged 74 years. He was a native of New 
England, and at an early age migrated to OCan- 
ada, where he practised law, rose rapidly in 
his profession, and entered political life while 
still a young man. He was returned several 
times from Kingston and Toronto to the Ca- 
nadian Parliament, and during two terms was 
Speaker of the House. He was leader of the 
Liberal party previous to and during the re- 


-bellion of 1837, and became so formidable to 


the Government that he was ordered to leave 
Canada. He accordingly came to New York 
city, where he subsequently practised law in the 
higher courts. Mr. Bidwell was considered 
one of the ablest and best men at the bar. 
The late Daniel Lord once said that he es- 
teemed his opinion more highly than that of 
any other member of the profession on intri- 
cate points. When the Liberal cause tri- 
umphed in Canada, he was urged to return 
and reénter political life, but he only made 
occasional visits there in connection with 
property he owned at Kingston. He was also 
suggested as a suitable Governor for. the new 
Province of Ontario, and Sir John Macdonald, 
the Premier, stated that he would be the 
right man had he become a permanent resi- 
dent in the New Dominion. Mr. Bidwell was 
at the time of his death president of the old- 
est savings-bank in New York City, a director 
in the American Bible Society, and a promi- 
nent member of the Historical Society, before 
which he delivered an address a short time 
before his death. Mr. Bidwell was endowed 
with a vigorous intellect, severely logical and 
judicial, while his strict integrity, and purely 
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consistent life, won for him the honor and re- 
spect of all who came in contact with him. 
Oct. 24.—Sonouter, General WiLiiamM, a 
prominent journalist and politician of Massa- 
chusetts; died at Jamaica Plain, Mass., aged 
58 years. He was born in Rentrewshire, Scot- 
land, in 1814. While yet a lad he was 
brought to this country by his father, who es- 
tablished a cloth-printing business on Staten 
“Island, N. Y. Subsequently, the family re- 
moved to West Cambridge, Mass., where they 
followed the same trade. Young Schouler, 
who early manifested a decided taste for liter- 
ary pursuits, studied hard, and contributed 
many articles to the journals of the time. In 
1842 he purchased the Lowell Courier, which 
he edited for six years, when he became editor 
of the Atlas, a Whig paper published in Bos- 
ton; he was also associated with Thomas M. 
Brewer in its proprietorship and management, 
The Atlas became at once the leading Whig 
journal of New England, and vigorous articles 
appeared in it from the pens of such leaders 
as Rufus Choate, Edward Everett, and the 
Storys. It was the favorite journal of Daniel 
Webster, who honored Schouler with his 
friendship, and whose speeches were always 
considered correctly printed only in the At- 
las. During this period, Schouler represented 
Boston several times in the Legislature, and 
was a delegate to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1853. Soon after the election of 
Franklin Pierce to the presidency, in 1852, the 
power of the Whig organ began to wane, and 
Schouler went to Ohio, where he became con- 
nected with the Cincinnati Gazette. Though 
his reputation. as a journalist was established, 
he did not thoroughly succeed in the West, 
and returned to Boston in 1858, and edited 
the consolidated Atlas and Bee. In 1860 he 
was appointed Adjutant-General of the State 
of Massachusetts—a position which he had 
also held in Ohio under Governor S. P. Chase. 
He served Massachusetts during the trying 
years of the civil war with great vigor and 
usefulness; and, as an intelligent second to 
Governors Banks and Andrew, he did much to 
prepare the State for the struggle in which it 
bore so noble a part. General Schouler pub- 
lished several works, the most notable of which 
were ‘‘ Massachusetts in the Civil War,” and 
** Political and Personal Recollections.” 
Oct. 25.—Jounston, Hon. WiniiamM F., Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania ‘from 1848 to 1852 ; died 
in Pittsburg. 
Oct. 30.—MeEtoatr, Rev. Kenpriox, D. D., 
an Episcopal clergyman and educator; died 
in Geneva, N. Y. He graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1829; was Professor of Latin and 
’ Greek Languages and Literature in Hobart Col- 
lege for a period of twenty-five years. He re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Columbia College, in 1850. 

- Nov. 2,—MoPuerson, Witrram M., an emi- 
nent citizen of St. Louis, Mo.; died there, He 
was largely identified with the interests of St. 
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Louis, and widely known as a man of beneyo- 
lent impulses and deep religious feeling. 
Nov. 4.—Guion, Rey. Aryan, an Episcopal - 
clergyman of Brooklyn, N.Y. ; : died i in that. city 
aged 77 years. He was born i in Bedford, Wes 
chester county, N. Y. About 1852 he remove 
to Williamsburgh, where he founded _ Gr ra 
Church, bécame its rector, and remained t 
until about five years since, when he organi 
the Guion Church Society, in Greene Ave 
Brooklyn, erected the building, and nin 
tered to its congregation, until failing I 
compelled him to retire in part from the wo 
about a year since. ‘a 
Nov. 7.—Kimpart, Crart P., M.D, a. di 
neer settler, physician, and philanthropist, 
Northern New York; died in Rutland, N.Y 
aged 85 years. He served as surgeon in | 
army in the War of 1812, about which peri 
he settled near Watertown, Jefferson County 
where he lived for sixty years. His pre tic 
extended over all the adjoining towns, ¢ 1 
the time of his death he was the oldest pba 
cian in that region. Ri . 
Nov. 10.—Wricut, Rev. Epwarp, a ‘Pres 
terian clergyman and teacher; died at Bloon x 
ington, Ind., aged 68 years. "He was born 
New York ‘City, August 14, 1804, was edi 
cated for business, and became a partner it 
prosperous mercantile house at the age 
twenty-four, but upon his conversion ab 
doned his bright business prospects, and, havi 
studied privately for a time, entered Prin et 
Seminary in 1833. In 1836 he was i Se 
by the Presbytery of Elizabethtown, and y 
first settled at White Plains. Removing ther 
to Southwestern Ohio in 1844, he preacheall 
Reading, New Castle, and Pleasant Ridge 
then being obliged to leave off on account. 
his health, he taught at Lexington, Ky., and 
Clifton, Ohio. His health becoming somew 
restored, he again began to preach, and for ni 
years was a supply at Auburn, and adjac 
points in the Presbytery of Fort Waynes me 
April, 1865, he removed to White Rock, 
where he preached for three years. His hee 
again failing, he removed to Bloomington, i, 
in June, 1868, in the vain hope then 
strength might yet be renewed. _ ad 
Nov. 11.—Cor, Roserrt E., a young stu if 
of remarkable intellectual promise, died ft 
the effects of an injury received at the g 
nasium in New Haven, Conn. He was as 
of Dr. Coe, for many years past scores 
the Home Missionary Society, graduated at 
Yale College in the class of 1872, and took 
large number of the highest prizes, scholasti 7 if 
literary, and soeial, in the gift of the college. 
He also won the prize offered for “the mos to 
graceful gymnast,’’ at the exhibition in his — 
sophomore year. His love of atliletic sports 
probably hastened his death. While practis= 
ing in the gymnasium a few weeks previou 
his foot slipped, throwing him violently up 
his head, and a severe illness supervened, from 
which he did not recover, & 
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| Nov. 18.—Hironcoon, Frank Murpoon, a 

promising young actor; died in Philadelphia. 

s was a member of the Arch Street Theatre 

pany, and his last appearance on the stage 

was made at that house, on the 9th inst., as 
ionel Lynx, in ‘‘ Married Life.” 

Nov. 13:—Van Renssevarr, Wituam P.; 
died in New York City, aged 67 years. He 
‘was the second son of the Hon. Stephen Van 
| Rensselaer, of Albany, and an elder brother 

the late Rey. Dr. Cortlandt Van Rensselaer. 

‘His mother was a daughter of Judge Paterson 
of New Jersey. After graduating at Yale 
College, in 1824, he spent four years in Europe 
travelling extensively, and pursuing legal stud- 
i. Scotland and Germany. For a number 
of years after his return, he resided in Albany 
and in Rensselaer County ; but the last twen- 
ty years of his life were spent in Rye, West- 
chester County. He had left his home on 
nursing Island, for the city, only a week 

efore his death. Mr. Van Rensselaer inher- 
ited from his father many noted characteristics, 
prominent among which was his philanthropic 
tastes. His intellectual gifts were of a high 
order, his impulses noble, and he was equally 
firm in rebuking injustice and approving that 
which was good. 
_ Nov. 14.—Srevens, Lieutenant-Colonel Arn- 
irae H., Jr., U. 8. Vols.; died at East Cam- 


‘brige, Mass. He was formerly in command of 
First Battalion of Massachusetts Cavalry, 
and Provost-Marshal of the Twenty-sixth Ar- 
my Corps. He was the first Union officer to 
enter Richmond, and received its surrender 
from Mayor Mayo. 
_ Nov. 19.—Brewer, Rev. Jostan, D. D., a 
Jongregationalist clergyman, and one of the 
earliest missionaries of the A. B. O. F. M. in Tur- 
key; died in Stockbridge, Mass. He was a 
native of Berkshire County, graduated at Yale 
College, where he was afterward a tutor, and 
in 1830 sailed for the East, beginning his la- 
bors at Smyrna, the capital of Asia Minor. It 
Was but three years after the Greek Revolu- 
tion. The battle of Navarino had destroyed 
the Turkish Navy, and, in breaking the pride of 
the Moslem, had opend the door for influences 
from abroad. Mr. Brewer was the first to in- 
troduce schools and the printing-press. He 
established the first paper in Smyrna, where 
there are now a number in different languages. 
The schools which he founded have been the 
model for others, and have done much to in- 
troduce European education into the Turkish 
Empire.. After a few years he returned to 
this country, and had since resided in New 
ngland—a part of the time in New Haven 
and Middletown, Conn., and for the last few 
years in Stockbridge, Mass. 

Nov. 19.—Cocnran, Grorar, M.D., an 
eminent physician of Brooklyn, L.1I.; died 
there, aged 41 years. He was born in County 
Derry, Ireland, in 1841; was educated at Foyle 
College, in the north of Ireland, graduated at 
& medical-school in Glasgow, and shortly after 
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left for this country, where his uncle, Dr. Gil- 
fillan, and his elder brother, Dr. John Cochran, 
had been in practice some years. Upon the 
death of the latter, George succeeded to a 
large practice, and secured the confidence of 
his brother’s patrons. During the existence 
of the Metropolitan Police Commission, Dr. 
Cochran was appointed police-surgeon, and 
assigned to duty in Brooklyn, having the con- 
fidence of the commissioners and the police 
foree. At the close of his public labors in this 
capacity, ex-Mayor Kalbfleisch appointed him 
Health-Officer of Brooklyn, under a law which 
restored to Brooklyn the control of its Health 
Department, and in this position he was un- 
tiring in his efforts to meet the difficult and 
exacting duties resting upon him. Dr. Coch- 
ran was also for years a visiting physician in 
the City Hospital of Brooklyn. 

Nov. 21.—Driunior, or Dominick, Mixo M., 
a politician and political leader from Central 
Pennsylvania, died at Mauch Chunk. He was 
a native of Pennsylvania; and had been active 
in the politics of the Nineteenth Congressional 
District, which he represented in Congress for 
two terms, 1849-1853, a 

Nov. 22.—Ostranper, Rey. Henry, an able 
and venerable clergyman of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church; died near Saugerties, N. Y., 
aged 90 years. He graduated at Union Col- 
lege in 1799, was licensed to preach in 1800, 
and very soon thereafter settled as pastor of 
the Reformed Church of Coxsackie. He re- 
mained in this position till 1812, when he be- 
came pastor of the Reformed Church of Caats- 
ban, Ulster County. He served this church 
as its pastor till 1862, a period of fifty years— 
the Reformed Church of Saugerties, which 
was erected in 1825, being also under his 
pastoral care till 1840, when it became a 
separate charge. Retiring in 1862, at the age 
of eighty, Dr. Ostrander passed the residue of 
his life pleasantly and quietly at his home. 

Nov. 23.—Dop, Rev. Onartes Squire, & 
Presbyterian clergyman, professor and college 
president ; died at Centreville, La., aged about 
61 years. President Dod was a native of New 
Jersey, a younger brother of the late Prof, 
Albert B. Dod, of Princeton. He graduated 
from Princeton College in 1833, studied the- 
ology in Princeton Theological Seminary, and, 
after a brief pastorate, was called to the pro- 
fessorship of mathematics and modern lan- 
guages in Jefferson College, and about 1857 
was elected president of the West Tennessee 
College at Jackson, Tenn., which position he 
retained until the closing of the college in 
consequence of the war. He subsequently re- 


moved to the Southwest, and had been of late, 


we believe, again in the pastorate. He had 
been connected with the Southern Presbyteri- 
an Church since the division at the beginning 
of the war. 

Nov. 23.—Fisner, Rey. Grorcz H., D. D., an 
eminent clergyman of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, died in Hackensack, N. J., in the 
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69th year of hisage. He was a native of New 
Jersey, a graduate of Rutgers College, and 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, and 
had passed nearly forty-eight years in the 
ministry. In 1849 he was president of the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church, 
which met that year in New York City. 

Nov. 23.—Roxzerts, Rev. Jamzs A., a vener- 
able Congregationalist clergyman; died in 
Berkley, Mass., aged 83 years. He was a na- 
tive of England, and educated there. He was 
a man of quiet, reserved, and scholarly habits, 
had been ordained sixty years since as a Con- 
gregationalist minister, and had passed the 
last seventeen years of his life in Berkley. 

Nov, 23.—Wieerns, W.T., a young but very 
popular actor of St. Louis ; died in that city, of 
small-pox, aged 27 years. He was a native of 
Rushville, Ill., and during the late war was a 
sergeant in the army. For the last six years 
he had acted the low-comedy parts in Ben de 
Bar’s Theatre, St. Louis, and was very popular. 

Nov. 24.—Grirriras, W ater §., a merchant, 
underwriter, and philanthropist of New York; 
died at his residence in Brooklyn, aged 64 
years. He was born in New York City, in 
1808, and, with the exception of a few years in 
Rochester, spent most of his life in Brooklyn. 
For some years he was a prominent forward- 
ing merchant, and was one of the incorporators | 
of the New York Warehousing Company. 
During the civil war he did much for the sick 
and wounded soldiers from Brooklyn. He 
took an active part in the great Sanitary Fair 
held at the Academy of Music, and was chair- 
man of the War-Fund Committee. Always 
energetic and possessed of remarkable ex- 
ecutive ability, he imvariably pushed to a 
suecessful termination the work in which he 
happened to be engaged. When the Prospect 
Park Commission was first formed, he was an 
active member, and continued in the position 
until his resignation, about two years ago. 
Mr. Griffiths was the originator of the Home 
Life Insurance Company, of which he was 
president until his death. He was also one 
of the executive committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and a director of the Atlantic Fire 
Insurance Company. 

Nov. 26.—Dit1o0n, Roprrr James, an eminent 
lawyer of New York City; died there, in the 
63d year of his age. He was of Irish descent, 
educated in this country, and, having been ad- 
_ mitted to the bar in early life, soon gained a 
reputation for his professional zeal and ability. 
He was deeply interested in many enterprises 
for improving the condition ofimmigrants, par- 
ticularly those from Ireland. He was a trus- 
tee and director of the Irish Emigrant Society, 
and was afterward chosen counsel and vice- 
abso he of the Emigrant Savings Institution. 

is labors in both these institutions conduced 
greatly to elevate them to their present condi- 
tion of power and influence. Mr. Dillon was 
a patron of the fine arts, and his refined taste 
and appreciation of landscape scenery con- 
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tist clergyman; died in Daviess County, Mo, 


te: 


tributed in a great degree to the advancement 
of many of the delightful portions of the Cen- 
tral Park, in which he became especially A | 
terested before it was laid out, and for the es- | 
tablishment of which he labored assiduously 
before the Legislature in 1856; and for the 
advancement of which he toiled with vary 
earnestness, as commissioner, from his appoir 
ment in 1857. a 
Nov. 27.—Jounson, Henry, a New Yor 
publisher; died at his residence in Gravesen¢ 
L. I., in the 58th year of his age. He wa 
born near London, England, and came to thi 
country when a youth, entering into the em 
ployment of the firm of D. Appleton & Co.. 
publishers, with whom he remained over twe 
ty years. About the year 1855, he became, 
partner of Robert Martin, in the serial an¢ 
periodical publication of illustrated books, it 
which he met with great pecuniary success, thi 
firm now being known as Johnson, Fry & Co. 
Mr. Johnson was largely identified with Brook- 
lyn real estate, and was a careful, shrewd, an¢ 
successful operator, and at the time of his de 
cease was largely identified with the promo- 
tion and improvements of the new Boulevar 
running to Coney Island. a 
Nov. 80.—Cotnoun, Joun, Commodore 
United States Navy ; died in New York City, 
in the 70th year of his age. He entered the 
service January 25, 1821, and was placed upon 
the retired list in October, 1864. Subsequent- 
ly, he was promoted to the rank of commodore 
on the retired list, and was for a time light- 
house inspector. ‘ 
Nov. —.—Henperson, Rev. A. W., a Pres- 
byterian clergyman and educator; died at 
Thornton, Ill, aged 60 years. He was a grad- 
uate of Union College and Princeton Theolo, 
cal Seminary, and, when his health failed in 
the ministry, he, with his wife, established 
female seminary in’ Chicago, which was very 
successful. His delicate health requiring a 
change of climate, he spent several years 
abroad, and since his return he had devoted 
his energies to building up a church at Thorn- 
ton, Il. 2 
Nov. —.—Kumuer, Aenss §8., founder and 
principal of the Edgeworth School for Young 
Ladies, in Baltimore, Md. ; died in that city, 
She was a native of Bethlehem, Pa., and was 
untiring in her zeal in the cause of education. 
Nov. —.—Lamp, Josepu, a centenarian, long 
resident in Tennessee ; died in Hawkins Ooun- 
ty, Tenn., aged 110 years. > 4 
Nov. —.—Worverton, Rey. Toomas, a Bap- 
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aged 87 years, having preached for a period oF | 
sixty years. = 
Dec. 5,—Jounson, THomas <A., senior jus- — 
tice of the Supreme Court of the State of New — 
York; died at Corning. He was elected in 
the Seventh District, in 1859, for a term of 
fourteen years. He was also one of the Jug- 
tices of the General Term. 7 
Dec. 5.—Maxwett, Brevet-General 0. 0., @ 
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allant officer of the late war ; shot himself fatal- 
a in a fit of insanity, at Dayton, O. He was 


commissioned captain in the Second Ohio In- 


aa 


fantry, August 31, 1861 ; was promoted to ma- 
jor, December 24, 1862; and the same month 
to lieutenant-colonel, and was honorably dis- 
charged on account of wounds, February 1, 


1864. In March, 1865, he was appointed lieu- 


LW 


tenant-colonel of the One Hundred and Nine- 


 ty-fourth Ohio; promoted to colonel, October, 


7 
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1865; and the same month was mustered out 


with the regiment. His brevet rank dates 


_ from March 13, 1865. He afterward received 
_ alucrative employment from President John- 
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da, Richmond, Baltimore, and St. Louis, and 
in 1848 began the business of rectifying and 
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son in the internal revenue service. 

Dec. 7.—Pixe, Samuet N., a real-estate 
speculator, and distiller; died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., aged 50 years. He was born in that city, 
of Hebrew parentage, was in business in Flori- 


distilling whiskey in Cincinnati, where he 
built up an enormous trade, manufacturing at 
one time 12,000 gallons per day. Much of the 
money made in this way he invested in real 


a estate in that city. Some of the handsomest 
buildings in Cincinnati were built by him, in- 
cluding the opera-house which bore his name, 


and which was burned a few years later. 
1863 Mr. Pike removed to New York, and 
went into business. 


In 
He built the Grand 


_ Opera-House at Twenty-third Street and 


Eighth Avenue, and, in a little more than a 


year after its completion, sold it to James Fisk, 


JT. 


At the time of his death, Mr. Pike was 


— 


_ one of the largest real-estate operators in New 


York City, and was also a large manufacturer 
and dealer in whiskey. 

Dec. 7.—Watxtns, Grorce O., an eminent 
jurist of Arkansas; died at Little Rock. He 
was for many years Attorney-General and 


Ohief-Justice of the Court of Appeals in that 
State. 


Dec, 8.—Oraia, Rosert H., a brilliant actor ; 


died at St. Louis, Mo., aged 31 years. He was 


born in New York, March 24, 1842, and made 
his first appearance on the stage at Barnum’s 
Museum, September 10, 1860. He subsequent- 


ly acted at the Boston Howard Athenzum, 


under Mr. E. L. Davenport’s management. 
For several years he was connected with the 
Arch-Street Theatre, Philadelphia, where he 
began to rise into public favor as a comedian. 
In 1870 he came forward at the Boston Muse- 
um, and made a signal success as a burlesqne 


~ actor, and with remarkably clever imitations 


_ of noted players. 


His last appearance in New 
York was made at the Grand Opera-Honse, as 
Prince Fridolin, in “ Le Roi Carotte ”—a part 
that did not admit of the display of the talent 
ee to the man, but in which, nevertheless, 
he was efficient and pleasing. He was said to 
be a painter of respectable talent, and the au- 
thor of burlesques on the subjects of ‘ Faust 
and Marguerite,” “Don Juan,” ‘ Hamlet,” and 
* Camille,” 
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Dec. 9.—Converst, Rev. Amasa, D.D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman and veteran religious 
journalist; died at Louisville, Ky., aged 77 
years. He was, we believe, a native of Vir- 
ginia. He was educated at Dartmouth Ool- 
lege, whence he graduated in 1822. After 
completing his theological course, he was for 
some years in the pastorate at the South, 
whence he came to Philadelphia, and founded 
the Christian Observer, a Presbyterian weekly 
journal, old-school in theology, and Southern 
in its sympatliies. He was a very able, though 
somewhat dogmatic editor, and, when the late 
civil war commenced, removed his paper to 
Richmond, Va., and, after the war, to Louis- 
ville, Ky., where it had continued to be the 
organ and exponent of the Southern Presbyteri- 
an Church. Mississippi College conferred the 
degree of D.D. upon him in 1846. His facul- 
ties and his power and vigor as a writer were 
retained to the very last week of his life. 

Dec. 10.—SremutieErR, Miss Anne M. Crane, 
a Baltimore authoress; died at Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. She was a native of Baltimore, and 
was better known by her maiden name, Anne 
Moncure Crane. Her principal works were, 
“Emily Chester,” ‘‘ Opportunity” (1867), and 
some brilliant stories and poemsin the Galaxy 
and Putnam’s Monthly. } 

Dec. 11.—Lanver, Miss Saran W., an 
American artist and authoress; died in Salem, 
Mass. She was a sister of the late General 
Lander, and a woman of fine literary ability 
and taste. Of her series of sketches of foreign 
countries, published under the title of ‘ Spec- 
tacles for Young Eyes,” nearly 55,000 copies 
have been sold. 

Dec. 18.—Martry, Danret, the largest 
dealer in antiques and articles of vertu in this 
country; died in New York City, aged 63 
years. He came to New York from England, 
about forty years ago, a friendless and penni- 
less youth, and after some time, having earned 
a hundred dollars, he bought a lot of old goods, 
chiefly furniture, and opened a shop in Ann 
Street. One day Mr. N. P. Willis, the poet, in 
search of a desk, entered the shop, and, ad- 
miring the taste of the collector, made a notice 
of him in the Mirror, which drew attention to 
Marley and his wares. From that date his 
business flourished. He enlarged it from time 
to time, and, going up into Broadway, estab- 
lished himself, where his store became a great 
museum of elegant and costly antiques. 

Dec. 14.— Root, Rev. N. W. Taytor, an 
Episcopal clergyman, and an accomplished 
writer; died of small-pox at the hospital in 
Portland, Me., aged 42 years, He was a native 
of New Haven, Conn., and son of Rev. David 
Root, of that city; graduated at Yale College, 
and for several years subsequently was em- 
ployed on the editorial staff of the New Haven 
Register. During the late war he was chap- 
lain of a Rhode Island regiment.. He was a 
traveller of considerable experience, having 
visited Europe no less than eight times, during 
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one of his visits acting for six months as chap- 
lain of the American Chapel at Paris. About 
six months previous to his death, he received 
an elon as professor at Bowdoin Col- 


he 14.—Wattpriper, Artur D., a young 
lawyer, poet, and author, of great promise; 
died in Rochester, N. Y., aged 29 years. He 
was a son of the Hon. 8. D. Wallbridge, and 
was born in Gaines, Orleans County, N. Y., in 
1848, graduated at Princeton, in 1867, studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1871. He 
evinced poetic abilities of great promise, and 
was author, among others, of the well-known 
melodies, ‘‘ Now I Lay me Down to Sleep,” 
“Sleeping where the Daisies Grow,” ‘‘ Baby 
Meets Me on the Stairs,” and ‘‘Gone,.” The 
first of these was once very popular. 

Dee. 15.—Cnoatre, Hon. Davin, a Massa- 
chusetts lawyer and jurist; died in Essex, 
Mass., aged 76 years, He was an elder brother 
of the eminent lawyer, Rufus Choate, and 
served with credit in both branches of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. He was a Repub- 
lican, and held the position of Trial Justice for 
many years in Essex, and was an active and 
earnest supporter of benevolent institutions. 

Dee. 16.—Dz Covpres, Louis, the oldest 
brass-founder in the country ; died in Brook- 
lyn, aged 83 years. At the early age of thir- 
teen he was taken by James P. Allaire as his 
first apprentice, Mr. Allaire at this time carry- 
ing on a small brass and bell foundery. It was 
at this establishment the brass castings were 
made for McQueen, who had a machine-shop, 
and did the work for Robert Fulton, in apply- 
ing his steam-engine to the first paddle-wheel 
steamboat, the Clermont of North River. 
Several years later Mr. Allaire started his 
steam-engine works in Cherry Street, New 
York, which became the leading establishment 
of the city, and famous over the entire coun- 
try for the number and character of the en- 
gines it supplied to the first steamboats which 
ploughed the waters of this continent. Mr. 
De Coudres continued with Mr. Allaire more 
than half a century, some of the time as su- 
perintendent of the iron-foundery, and all of 
the time in charge of the brass-casting depart- 
ment, in which art his reputation was preémi- 
nent. This branch of the Allaire Works pos- 
sessed for many years almost a monopoly in 
the trade of bell- -casting. The first great fire- 
alarm bells put up in the City Hall Park were 
east by Mr. De Coudres. 

Dec. 17,—Loomis, Rev. Hussett. one of the 
pioneers of Illinois; died at Upper Alton, aged 
97 years. He was father of Prof. E. Loomis, 
of Yale College, and was the first president 
of Shurtleff College, Alton, ll. He was a na- 
tive of Connecticut, graduated from Union 
College in 1799, and, after several years’ teach- 
ing, settled as a Congregationalist clergyman 
in Wellington, Tolland County, Conn., where 
his son, Prof. Loomis, was born in 1811. 
Not long after his birth, Mr. Loomis, whose 
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eminent scholarship had won him collegia 
honors both from Union afd Yale Colleges, 
became convinced that the views of the ape é 4 
tists on the subject and mode of baptism we , 
correct, and, receiving baptism, he hecame 
clergyman of that denomination. A few yea 
later he migrated to Illinois, and labored there 
zealously as a missionary. In 1882, when _ 
the late Rev. John M.' Peck had obtained ¢ 
college charter and a partial endowment for A 
his “ Rockspring Seminary,” at Upper Al On, ae 
he secured the services of Mr. Locniis as its 
first president, and he remained at its head for 
nearly twenty years, exhibiting rare abilitie os 
as a teacher and presiding officer. 

Dec. 18.—Bisnop, Rev. Arremas, a clergy 
man and formerly a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missio i) 
to the Sandwich Islands; died at Honolulu, 
aged 77 years. He embarked for the islands 
as missionary, November 19, 1822. 

Dec. 21.—Hutiy, Rev. GEorGE H., a, Pres 
byterian clergyman and journalist; ” died i 
Bloomfield, N. J., aged 68 years. He was bord 
in Saratoga County, N. Y., December 28, bom 
and entered upon the ministry at Weston, sf 
Suljsequently he removed to Orrington, “Me., 
and later to Onondaga Valley, N. Y., where he 
preached with great acceptance until in 1846 

e assumed the editorial management of t 
Religious Recorder, a Presbyterian paper a : 
Syracuse. The Recorder was finally merged 
in the New York Evangelist, and Mr. ‘Hulin for 
a time was connected with that paper. ‘ 
1856 he removed to Bloomfield, where he re- 
sided until his death, though the state of his 
health prevented him from engaging actively 
in the ministry. » 

Dee, 28.—Towntey, Dantet O’Conneit, @ 
journalist of some note; died in New Yor 
City, aged 41 years. He was born at Newry, 
in the north of Ireland, in December, 186 
received a liberal education, and was a cor 
tributor to London and Dublin periodical 
In 1860 he came to this country, and was for 
a few years on the staff of the New York Times, 
previous to the establishment of the Lrening 
Mail, when he resigned to accept an editori I 
position on that journal. He contributed o 
casional articles to Scribner's Magazine, awa ‘ 
evrote humorous sketches under the nom de 
plume of “‘ Alderman Rooney.” A few months 
previous to his death he retired from journ a7 
ism to act as business manager of the Gran 
Opera-House. 

Dec. 29.—Conxry, Waiter M., a veal 
and distinguished citizen of N orwich, Chenango 
County, N. Y., president of the’ Chenanaea 
Bank for twenty-five years; died suddenly at — 
Norwich. He had been treasurer ot the New ¥ 
York & Oswego Midland Railroad since its 
organization. 

Dec. 30.—LoRAINE, Colonel Epwarp, an emi- | 
nent civil engineer; died in Richmond, Va. _ 
aged 55 years. He was born in New Orleans, 
He was for some years in charge of the U. 8. 
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Government Survey of the Central Water Line, 
‘and at his death Chief-Engineer of the James 
River & Kanawha Canal. 

Dec. 30.—Morean, Atonzo D.; died in 
- Aurora, Cayuga County, N. Y., aged 41 years. 
He was ason of Hon. Edwin B. Morgan, for- 
_merly member of Congress, and was one of 
the proprietors of the New York Times, a young 
man of high moral character and fine culture. 
_ Dee. 31. — Brown, Joun A., a wealthy 
- banker of Philadelphia, the third son of Alex- 
ander Brown, a Baltimore banker, whose four 
sons were subsequently at the head of great 
_ banking-houses in Liverpool, New York, Phila- 
_ delphia, and Baltimore ; died in Philadelphia, 
aged 85 years. Born in Ballymena, County 
+ Antrim, Ireland, May 21, 1788, he came to this 
country with his father about 1800, and dur- 
ing the whole period of his active life was 
identified with American interests. In 1818, 
his father, who had already established a bank- 
 ing-house in Baltimore, opened a branch house 
in Philadelphia, of which Mr. John A. Brown 
_ became the manager. Since then, the firms 
_ established by these sons of Alexander Brown 
_ have been known throughout the commercial 
_ world for their integrity, not less than for 
their control of vast resources. About thirty- 
_ four years ago, Mr: John A. Brown retired 
from the firm with a large fortune, retaining, 
_ however, his connection with some of the 
leading financial institutions of Philadelphia, 
- New York, and elsewhere, his influence in 
business affairs remaining unimpaired until 
= failure of his health, about two years pre- 
- vious to his death. Good judgment, careful 
& estimates of men, tact in dealing with oppor- 
__ tunities, and perfect uprightness, were the 
2 prominent features of his business life. He 
_ was not an indiscriminate giver, but, where 
A the approval of his judgment was secured, his 
_ charities were unstinted, often disbursed by 


* 


_ thonsands. He gave to benevolent objects the 
sum of $506,000; $300,000 of which was do- 
- nated to the Presbyterian Hospital of Phila- 
- delphia with the provision that no part of the 
_ principal or income should be used in build- 
ing, the payment of debts, or in any other way 
_ than the payment of current expenses after 
_ the hospital should be opened. The result of 
_ this wise and liberal provision was, that the 
_ friends of the hospital raised the entire amount 
necessary for the erection and furnishing the 
_ buildings from other sources, and now have a 
_ hospital liberally endowed. 

Dec. 31.—Forp, Rev. Jonny, a Presbyterian 
clergyman and scholar; died at Parsippany, 
N. J., aged 86 years. He was a native of Mor- 
ris County, and early in life displayed a great 
fondness for books, having mastered the 
French language in his youth, so that sub- 
sequently he was able to preach in that lan- 
guage. He graduated at Princeton in the 
class of 1812. About 1816 he was installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Parsip- 
pany, in which relation he continued until he 
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was seventy years old, when, according to a 
purpose formed long before, he retired. His 
resignation did not prevent his abundant 
labors in vacant churches, in mission-fields, 
and in assisting the pastors in his neighbor- 
hood. He was a scholar of far more than 
ordinary attainments; was a fine mathemati- 
cian, and well versed in the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages. Mr. Ford was a powerful 
preacher, and had given several valuable dis- 
courses to the press, as well as an elaborate 
catechism of Christian doctrine. 

Dec. 31.—Priesttey, Joun, a publisher and 
for seventeen years treasurer of the Century 
Club of New York City; died there, aged 60 
years. He was born in Belfast, Ireland, May 29, 
1812, and arrived in this country at the age of 
four years. His grandfather was a brother of the 
celebrated Joseph Priestley. Mr. Priestley be- 
gan business in New York in the paper-trade, 
and in 1846 became publisher of the Whig 
Review, which he managed for a year. During 
that period he gave to American literature 
that remarkable poem of Edgar A. Poe, ‘The 
Raven,” for which he paid $10—a liberal sum 
for that day. He was elected to the Century, 
December 4, 1847, then in its infancy, and had 
been its treasurer since 1856. He was aman 
of singular purity of character and sterling 
worth. 

Dec. 31.—RexEp, Jesse D., a Baltimore jour- 
nalist; died in that city. He was for many 
years connected with the Baltimore Sun. 

Dec. —.—ANNEOKE, Colonel Frrrz, a Prus- 
sian officer and journalist; died by accident in 
Chicago, aged 55 years. He was formerly 
editor of the Anzeiger des Westens, a German — 
paper in St. Louis. During the late war he 
commanded a regiment from Wisconsin. 

Dee. —.—Brese, Girpert Jupson, a Demo- 
cratic journalist; died in Poughkeepsie, aged 
45 years. He was for many years a resident 
of Brooklyn, L. I., and was editor and pro- 
prietor of the Banner of Liberty, an exponent 
of extreme Democratic principles, though hold- 
ing itself independent of that party. He was 
a frequent speaker at political gatherings, and 
his fluency gave him some power as an orator. 

Dec. ——Bonp, Joun R. 8., a Western jour- 
nalist; died in Chillicothe, O., aged 50 years. 
He was the son of a pioneer of Ohio, and 
travelled in early youth from Venice, in that 
State, to Michigan, on horseback, through an 
almost unbroken wilderness, From Niles, 
Mich., he went in a skiff down the Kankakee 
and Mississippi Rivers, to St. Louis, a distance 
of 700 miles. He was the founder of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, and had owned at 
different times not less than eight journals. 
At the time of his death he was editor of the 
Scioto Gazette. 

Dec. —.—La Rocuez, -, M. D., an eminent. 
physician and medical writer; died in Phila- 
delphia, aged 77 years. He was the author of 
several medical works, and for some years had 
been engaged in preparing a history of medi- 
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cine. He was a man of decided talent and 
moral worth. 

Dec. —.—Snyper, Mrs. Mary, a centena- 
rian; died at Leesville, Crawford County, Pa., 

ed 108 years. 

OBITUARIES, Forrten. Jan. 5.—Cross- 
LEY, Sir FRANCIS, Baronet, member of Parlia- 
ment, and great carpet-manufacturer ; died in 
Halifax, England, aged 55 years. He was born 
in Halifax, in 1817, and was a son of Francis 
Crossley, a carpet-manufacturer of that town. 
Early in life he entered his father’s business, 
which rapidly grew, and now furnishes employ- 
ment for over 5,000 people. In 1852 he was 
elected to the British Parliament, representing 
his native town in the Liberal interest until 
1859, when he was elected for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and afterward sat in the House 
of Commons for other divisions of the county. 
In 1863 he was made a baronet. He was a 
man of strong philanthropic feeling, giving 
largely to the interests of his native town and 
elsewhere. In 1857 he presented his town 
with a handsome park and pleasure-ground ; 
he gave also $60,000 for an infirmary, $100, 000 
to foreign missions, $50,000 to a fund for aged 
ministers and their wives, besides other large 
benefactions. 

Jan. 6.—Gittortt, Josepn, a celebrated man- 
ufacturer of steel pens; died at Birmingham, 
England, aged 72 years. He was of English 
birth, and began his business career as a 
grinder of cutlery in Sheffield; about 1822 he 
removed to Birmingham, followed the business 
of steel toy-making for a time, and finally en- 
tered upon the manufacture of steel pens, 
which has rendered his name so widely known, 
and through which he became immensely 
wealthy. 

Jan. 12.—Artits-Durovr, JEAN Bartagé.e- 
My, an eminent French silk-merchant and ad- 
vocate of free trade; died in Paris, aged 67 
years. His original name was Arlés ; he was 
the son of a municipal councillor of Lyons, 
in which city he was born in 1805. Becomin 
a silk-merchant, he married into the family o 
Dufour, eminent bankers of Lyons, and united 
the name of his wife with his own. He was a 
juryman at the French Exhibition in 1849, and 
acted in the same capacity at the Great Exhi- 
bitions of London and Paris, held in 1851 and 
1855, respectively. In 1853 he established a 
commission house in Paris for the sale of silks, 
In 1853 he was made Secretary-General of the 
Imperial Commission on Manufactures. Since 
1855 he had published many articles relative 
to the textile fabrics exhibited at the Exposi- 
tion of 1855. For fifteen years before leaving 
Lyons he was a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce and of the Municipal Council of 
that city, as well as of the Society of Primary 
Instruction and of the Council General of the 
Department. He received the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor in 1837, was promoted 
to be an officer of the Legion in 1854, and 
made commander in 1860. 
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Jan. 28. —Drxon, Rey. James, D. D., an emi 
nent Methodist clergyman and pulpit orator; | 
died at Wellesley Terrace, Manningham, En pit | 
land, aged 84 years. He was bornin Englan¢ in Mf 
1788, entered the ministry in 1812, and in 1824 — 
went for a year as missionary to Gibraltar, id 
1841 he was elected president of the Wesleys ; 
Conference. For a period of nearly sixty year 
he labored as a minister on circuit in varie a 
parts of England, continuing to preach 
the loss of sight. He was exceedingly eloquen 
as a speaker, and strong in his denunciations 
against papacy and slavery. He was wide 
known as the author of several theologi 
and biographical works. In the pulpit he ha 
a patriarchal and venerable appearance, an¢ 
was frequently compared in this respect t 
John Wesley. In 1862 he retired from th 
a of the ministry, and settled in Brad: 
or 

Jan. 29.—Lewis, Rev. JaMEs, D.D., a Seo t 
tish clergyman of Rome, Italy; died in that cl it: 
of diphtheria. He went to Rome in 1864, 
although in danger from the papal authorities 
opened his house for private religious service 
which were continued for a space of thre 
years. In 1867 the Papal Government orde “4 d 
him to desist from such worship, under peng 
of imprisonment. With the ready and prudent 
boldness which had characterized him duri ag 
the trying days of the separation of the Free 
Church of Scotland from the Establishment, 
he obeyed the order, but in a very different 
manner from what was expected. He dis- 
continued the private services, but rented a 
room and opened a public service just outsid 
the gate of the city, immediately across the 
street from the English church, which was, 
a manner at least, under the control of ng 
British legation. Any attempt to interfer 
with him here would probably involve con 
sequences impossible to foresee, and he was 
unmolested. Here he resolved to build ¢ 
church, and money being contributed 
friends’ in Scotland, Rome, and America, t 
further that object, he carried it forward re-, 
gardless of the danger. A square buildi By 
looking as little like a church as possible 
the outside, was erected, and, before its com 
pletion, the suspension of the Papal Governmen 
gave perfect religious license. In 1871 tt ; 
church was dedicated, it being the only Prot 
estant church built on Roman soil.’ The sam of 
day the college at Princeton gave him the 
title of Doctor of Divinity. 

Feb. 2. — Dawison, Bocumi, a German 
tragic actor, died in Dresden, aged 54 years. — 
He was the son of a Polish J ew, and a native © 
of Warsaw, born May 18, 1818. Having a 
taste for the stage, he fought against the fate v 
which would have confined him and his for- — 
tunes to the uncongenial arena of the printing- 
office, and, abandoning his position as tran-_ 
scriber in the office of the Warsaw Gazette, he —. 
studied the mimetic art under Kudlicz. He — 
made his first appearance in 1837 at the Polish 


Theatre in Warsaw, and obtained an engage- 
‘ment shortly after at Vilna as general utility 
man. Subsequently at Lemberg, meeting a pa- 
tron in the director of the Polish Theatre of that 
_ city, Count Starbeck, he was enabled to travel, 
_ yisiting the chief cities of France and Germany. 
_ On returning to Lemberg he played in the Ger- 

man language, and thenceforward devoted 
himself chiefly to the German drama. In 1846 
he played at Hamburg, and, refusing many 
other advantageous offers, he was finally in- 
_ vited, in 1849, to play at the first of German 
theatres, the Hofburg Theatre, of Vienna. 
Touring from this in consequence of the ill- 
health of his wife, he was engaged in the 
- Dresden Theatre. Subsequently he travelled 
on the Continent of Europe, in the British 
Islands, and in the United States, appearing 
at the highest-class theatres. A few years ago 
_ he returned from this country, and just after 
his return the insanity which finally led to his 
_ death developed itself strongly. His repertoire 
‘ was very varied. His principal réles were: 
- Hamlet, Richard ITI., Macbeth, Othello, Shy- 
lock, Philip II., the Duke of Alwa, and Wal- 
 lenstein. In his treatment of these characters 
he displayed the most painstaking attention to 
detail, as well as an accurate study of the 
spirit, no less than the language of the char- 
te 


oe ir 3 : 
Feb. 5.—Poorn, Joun, an English dramatist 


and author; died in London, aged 80 years. 
He had written for the stage since 1818. He 
was the author of ‘Little Pedlington,” the 
comedy of “Paul Pry,” and several volumes of 
essays and sketches. 
eb. '7.—Grniot, Madame, a Parisian chareu- 
 tiére, or sausage and pork seller, of enormous 
size; died in Paris. In 1848, on some political 
_ occasion, she was selected to represent the 
_ Goddess of Liberty. At the time of her death 
she weighed 514 pounds, and her coffin 
_ measured nearly two yards across. 
_ Feb. 8.—Prasz, Joseru, an English mine— 
owner, one of the largest employers of labor 
in England; died in Darlington, aged 75 years. 
He was a member of the Society of Friends, 
and the first of its:members who ever sat in 
_ Parliament. He was also the president of the 
_ Peace Society, and established and maintained, 
chiefly at his own cost, an extensive system of 
education in connection with his collieries in 
the county of Durham. 
Feb. 13.—Conti, Cartes Ertenne, private 
_ secretary of Napoleon III.; died in Paris, aged 
60 years. He was a native of Corsica, and was 
born October 31, 1812. He acquired distinc- 
tion as a lawyer, politician, and a writer of 
verse, and was elected to the Council-General 
of his department. He received the office of 
Procureur-General at Bastia, under the repub- 
lic, and was returned to the French Legislative 
Assembly, wherein he acted with the mod- 
erate democratic party, while General Cavai- 
gnac was in power. He supported the empire, 
and received October, 1851, the decoration of 
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the Legion of Honor, and was also appointed 
a Councillor of State soon after the overthrow 
of the republic. He succeeded M. Mocquard 
as private secretary to Napoleon III., and 
served him with great fidelity. He was re- 
turned from Corsica to the present National 
Assembly, where, before a hostile and uproar- 
ious audience he avowed, on a notable occa- 
sion, his fidelity to his fallen master. 

Feb. 13.—Roerrs, G. H., a popular actor; 
died at Melbourne, Australia, aged 54 years. _ 
Feb. 15.—Daty, Right Rev. Rozert, D. D., 
Episcopal Bishop of Cashel, Ireland; died 
there, aged 90 years. He was made bishop 

in 1843. 

Feb. 18.—OruteEr, Professor, a theologian of 
the latitudinarian school of Tibingen, the as- 
sociate and supporter of F. C. Bair, and, like 
him, vehement in his attacks on the orthodox 
school; died at Tibingen. . 

Feb, 21.—Burns, Colonel Wit11am N., late 
of the Indian Army, and last surviving son of 
the poet Robert Burns; died at Dumfries, 
Scotland, aged 80 years. He was named after 
his father’s friend, William Nicol, a master in 
the Edinburgh High-School, and one of the 
three celebrities named in ‘* Willie brewed a 
Peck o’ Maut.” Colonel Burns was buried in 
the Burns mausoleum, at Dumfries, where his _ 
father, his brothers, and his world-widely cele- 
brated mother, Jeanie Armor, rest. 

Feb. 21.—Gaearin, Prince Paut, a Russian 
statesman, president of the Ministerial Coun- 
cil; died in St. Petersburg, aged about 79 years. 
He had been in the Russian service since 1807, 
having begun his career as a young army offi- 
cer under Genera] Kutuzoff. Transferred some 
years later to the civil service, he had filled 
many offices, and had been for some years past 
president of the Council of Ministers. He was 
aman of great skill and tact, and was univer- 
sally respected for his straightforwardness and 
integrity. 

Feb. 23.—Vaupoyer, Lion, an eminent 
French architect, and member of the French 
Institute; died in Paris, aged 69 years. He 
was born in Paris, June 7, 1803; studied with 
his father, and with M. Hippolyte Le Bas; 
entered the School of Fine Arts in 1819, and 
gained the second prize in 1824, and the grand 
prize in 1826 for the plan offered by him for a 
palace for the French Academy, at Rome. 
During a protracted residence at the villa of 
the Medici, at Florence, he sent home to Paris 
plans and elevations of the arches of Trajan, 
at Ancona and Benevenuto; of the Porte 
la Majeure, and of the Augustan Gate, both at 
Fano; of the aqueducts of Claudius, and of the 
Temples of Venus, and of Rome. The two 
latter studies were exhibited at the Exposition 
of 1855. On his return to Paris in 1832, he 
designed, in connection with David (d’Angers), 
the national monument to General Foy, be- 
sides a large number of private monuments. 
He next undertook, with his father, the archi- 
tectural drawings for the Conservatory of Arts 
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and Measures, which he continued alone after 
his father’s death in 1849. In 1854, after a 
sharp competition, he was selected as one of 
the two architects to make the plans and su- 
perintend the construction of the new cathe- 
dral at Marseilles. He early gave close atten- 
tion to the architecture of the period of the 
Renaissance, and, as a result of his investiga- 
tions, presented, at the Exposition of 1855, fif- 
teen designs, or, as he called them, “ architect- 
ural studies of the Renaissance period.” These 
were made by him at Orleans, for the Com- 
mittes on Historical Monuments, and were so 
arranged as to give a most picturesque view of 
the appearance of some of the finest streets of 
that city in the fifteenth century. Many of 
the buildings had been destroyed in the various 
sieges of the city, and their reproduction was 
greatly commended, and procured for him the 
first gold medal of the Exposition. M. Vau- 
doyer received numerous commissions and 
appointments from the Imperial Government. 
He was elected to the Institute (Academy of 
Fine Arts), in February, 1868, in the place of 
his old preceptor Le Bas. He was also an 
officer of the Legion of Honor since 1855, having 
been a Chevalier of it since 1849. 

Feb. 25.—Gorpon, Rev. James D., a clergy- 
man and missionary of the Canadian Presby- 
terian Church, in one of the New Hebrides 
group of islands; was killed by the natives at 
Erromanga. He was a native of Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, British North America, and a 
brother of the Rev. G. N. Gordon, who, with 
his wife, was murdered by the natives at the 
same place in 1861, Mr. James Gordon was 
a man of singular piety, self-denying in the 
extreme, and ready for martyrdom, if need be, 
for the cause of Christianity. He had labored 
in Erromanga for eight years, and translated 
portions of the Bible into the language of the 
people, besides preparing primers and hymns 
for their use. He also acynired a knowledge 
of the language of the island of Espiritu Santo, 
and spent a winter there teaching the people. 
He prepared a phonetic primer in that lan- 
guage. Mr. Gordon acted for the first four 
years aS a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church of the Lower Provinces of British 
North America, then for two years as a rep- 
resentative of the Presbyterian Church of New 
South Wales. He resigned his connection with 
the church in the end of 1870. Since that 
time he had withdrawn from outside support, 
and had been alone upon the island, trusting 
himself unreservedly among the natives, 

Feb: —.—Kntazueviton, M., a Russian states- 
man, and Minister of Finance; died in St. 
Petersburg. 

Feb, —.—Minvttn, Nicnoras,a Russian states- 
man; died at Moscow. He was the leading 
spirit of the emancipation; and other reforms of 
the last fifteen years in Russia, and especially 
the leader of the Slavophile party, and his house 
in Moscow was the social and political centre 
of that party. Though holding no high office, 
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. a 
and never a minister (it was-his brother, Gen a | 
eral Count Milutin, who had been Minister of | 
War since 1862), yet Nicholas Milutin exercised, _| 
perhaps, the greatest influence in Russia on 
the Government. There was a magnetism in 
his personal character, which called out sym- 
pathy and coédperation. For the last three or 
four years he had suffered from a painful an 
severe disease, and had passed most of his time 
abroad. : iz 

feb. —.—Rove, E. J., ex-President of the Li 
berian Republic, was drowned in the harbo 
of Monrovia, while endeavoring to swim t 
the steamner just before her departure for Liy 
erpool. He was of the colored race, and wai 
born in Ohio, in 1815, received a fair educa: 
tion, and engaged in mercantile pursuits. Abou 
thirty years ago he emigrated to Liberia, wher 
he soon became one of the wealthiest citizens 
He was elected to the Liberian House of Rep. 
resentatives, and served as Speaker in 1849. 
and held the office of Chief-Justice from 186 
to 1868. He was elected President in 1869. 
and entered upon his duties January 3, 1870, 
Daring his term of office the ph of Liberi 
voted upon changing the presidential term from 
two to four years. This measure was defeated, 
and a presidential election was held last year, 
resulting in the selection of President Roberts. 
M;. Roye, however, refused to recognize this 
election, and attempted to remain in power, 
He thus infringed upon the laws, and was con- 
demned to imprisonment, had escaped, and was 
endeavoring to leave the country, when he met 
his death. 

Feb. —.—Saip Paocwa, son-in-law of M. 
moud II., formerly Marshal of the Palace, and 
governor-general, in turn, of several provinces; 
died in Constantinople. He fell into disfavor, 
and was banished from Constantinople, but 
afterward was allowed to return to that city, 
where he adopted a life of seclusion, and was 
known as a very devout dervish. af 

Feb. —.—Smirn, Wynpuam (The Assassin), 
eldest son of Sydney Smith, noted as a sports- 
man; died in London. He was educated at 
Cambridge, but from his earliest youth cared 
neither for literature, politics, arts, nor 
sciences. His tastes were for horse-racing, 
jesting, etc. His nickname, The Assassin, was 
fastened on him while in college. Some of 
his fellow-students turned loose a ferocious 
bull-dog into his rooms at night, and waited 
below in the quadrangle to watch the dénod-— 
ment of their practical joke. He entered his 
rooms—a scuffle was heard, and presently a 
window was thrown up, out of which the dog 
appeared, held suspended in the air by the left 
hand of its human antagonist, who proceeded 
with his right hand to draw a razor across the 
struggling animal’s throat. From that ye LS 
until his dying hour, the name of “The 
sassin”’ clung to him. a 

March 3.—Asusurnuam, General, the Hon. 
Tuomas, ©. B., of the British army; died im 
London, aged 65 years. He was colonel of 
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the Eighty-second Foot, and a brother of the 
late Lord Ashburnham, once Treaty Commis- 
sioner to the United States. 

March 6.—Go.pstuocKer, Turopor, an emi- 
nent Sanscrit scholar, and professor; died in 
London. He was of German birth, but had 
lived in England the greater portion of his 
life. He was a man of fine, scholarly attain- 
‘ments, and was astandard authority upon Sans- 
crit literature ; was professor of that language 
in‘the University of London, and left many 
‘works, the labor of years, in manuscript, 
‘among which is an immense Sanscrit diction- 
ary, and a treatise on the administration of Hin- 
loc law, both unfinished. It was said that he 
requested that his papers should be burned. 
_ March 10.—Cuortey, Henry Foruerei4t, 
an eminent English musical composer, critic, 
-and author; died in England, aged 70 years. 
He was born at Blackleyhurst, Lancashire ; 
educated in the Royal ‘Institution, Liverpool, 
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to bring about a cordial state of feeling be- 
tween the principal aspirants for power; and, 
after the death of Narvaez, he advised the 
Queen to surround herself with a cabinet of 
the Liberal, Union, and Progressist parties. 
His advice was not accepted, and, foreseeing 
the result, he resigned his office as president 
of the Senate some time before the Revolution 
of September, 1868, which cost the Queen her 
throne, and remained in private life from that 
time to his death. The marquis was a Span- 
ish grandee of the first class, and had been 
made Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor; 
Knight of the Golden Fleece; Grand Cross of 
Charles III.; Senator for life; Member of the 
Real Academia de la Historia of Madrid; Gov- 
ernor Of the Royal Palace and Royal Patrimo- 
ny, and decorated with all the orders of merit 
in Europe. He had written much and ably, 
mainly in reference to the history and politics 
of his own time. His principal works were: 


“An Historical and Legal Memoir ccncerning 
the Laws of the Succession to the Crown of 
Spain,” 1833; ‘An Impartial Review of the 
Question of Succession, on the Occasion of 


and, after spending a few years in a merchant’s 
_ office there, went to London in 1834, and, join- 
ing the staff of the Atheneum, remained with 
it for thirty-five years. He was the author of 


“Sketches of a Seaport Town,” ‘ Pomfret,” 
“The Lion,” ‘‘Roccabella,” and ‘The Prodi- 
gy,” two plays, ‘‘Old Love and New Fortune,” 
and ‘‘ Duchess Eleanor ;’’ two original opera- 
books— ‘‘ White Magic,” and the “ Amber 
Witch;” twenty opera-books paraphrased 
from the French, German, and Italian lan- 
guages; and about a hundred songs. 

March 10.—Wetts, Rev. Jamzs, an eminent 
poet minister, forty years pastor of the 
Surrey Tabernacle; died in London. He was 
of huinble birth, and his early education was 
“meagre, but after his conversion he gave him- 
self diligently to study, and during his pastor- 
ate had so greatly endeared himself to his 
people that his funeral was attended by ninety 
‘Mmourning-coaches and many thousands of 
weeping friends. 

March —.—Camppetzt, MoLrop, D. D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman of Scotland, of lati- 
tudinarian views; died in Scotland. He was 
the author of a noted work on the atonement. 

March —.—Don .Manvet Panpvo, Marquis 
de Miraflores, Count of Villapaterna, a Span- 
ish statesman and publicist; died in Madrid, 

in the 80th year of his age. He was born 
February 23, 1792, educated for public life, 
which he entered early, and for more than 
fifty years was constantly in the service of the 
Government, either as an ambassador, sena- 
‘tor, or cabinet officer. He had been sent at 
different times in the capacity of ambassador, 
minister extraordinary, and minister plenipo- 
tentiary, to the courts of London and Paris. At 
home, he had been many times called into cab- 
inets over which other ministers presided, and 
twice (in 1846 and 1863) had himself been 
president of the Council. Seven times he had 
been called to the presidency of the Senate. In 
this last capacity, where he presided from 1863 
to 1868, he made great but ineffectual efforts 
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the Spanish Marriages,” 1847; ‘‘ Louis Phi- 
lippe of Orleans,” etc., 1851; ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the History of the First Seven Years of the 
Reign of Isabella,” 1863; ‘‘ Memoirs of my Own 
Life ;” and a number of important memoirs 
and speeches. 

March —.—Przrzpzin0x1, Compte ALEXAN- 
DRE, a Polish historian and archeologist ; died 
in Paris. He was long a resident in that city, 
and was the author of an historical drama in 
French, entitled ‘‘ Don Sébastien de Portugal,” 
which had some success, 

March —.—Scuvrz, Josepu, a Swiss soldier 
who had served through all the Napoleonic 
wars and was wounded forty times, died at 
Altorf, Switzerland, aged 110 years. 

April 3.—Soort, Admiral Sir Jamxs, K. CO. B., 
an officer of the British Navy; died in Lon- 
don, aged 81 years. He entered the navy in 
1803, and served in the French, American, and 
Chinese Wars; was wounded at the reduction 
of Martinique; served at Walcheren, at the 
capture of Washington, and at the battles of 
Bladensburg, Baltimore, etc. He was recom- 
mended twenty times and gazetted nine times; 
received the navy and army war medals, and 
the Chinese medals; also, the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament. 

April13.—Suort, Rt. Rev. Toomas Vow ter, 
D. D., formerly Bishop of St. Asaph; died in 
London, aged 82 years. He was the son of 
Dr. Short, Archdeacon of Cornwall, born in 
1790, and educated at Westminster School and 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he took a 
double first class in 1812. He was shortly after 
appointed a tutor of Christ Church, and to a 
living in the gift of his college. In 1821 he 
was nominated Oxford preacher at the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall; and, after holding other 
benefices in the Church, was promoted to the 
living of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. In 1841 
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he was nominated by Sir Robert Peel to the 
bishopric of Sodor and Man, and in 1846 was 
translated to the See of St. Asaph, which he 
held for twenty-four years, and then resigned 
under a recent act of Parliament. He was the 
author of a ‘‘Sketch of the History of the 
Church of England to the Revolution,” and of 
several other works. 

April 18.—Mironett, Epwarp, an English 
sculptor; died in London, aged 41 years. 

April 18.—SHeEpPsHANKS, WILLIAM, an emi- 
nent English philanthropist; died in London. 

April 19.—Westmacott, Prof. Rionarp, R. 
A., F. R.S., an eminent English sculptor; died 
in London, aged 74 years. He was the son of 
Sir Richard Westmacott, a celebrated, artist, 
and was born in 1798. Adopting his father’s 
profession, he went to Italy in 1820, and de- 
voted six years to the study of his art. His 
first exhibition at the Academy was in 1827. 
In 1838 he was elected an Associate; in 1849, 
R. A., and in 1859, Professor of Sculpture, 
Among his best ideal works were ‘‘ Venus and 
Ascanius”’ in 1831; ‘*the Cymbal Player,” in 
the Duke of Devonshire’s collection, exhibited 
in 1832; a group of a Girl and a Fawn; ‘‘ Venus 
instructing Cupid;” ‘Paolo and Francesca,” 
in 1838, and “Blue Bell,” a bass-relief full of 
grace and beauty. His greatest success, how- 
ever, was in religious compositions, of which 
his finest examples were the ‘‘ Angel Watch- 
ing,” part of a large monumental group to the 
Ashburton family, in 1842; a bass-relief, ‘Go 
and Sin no more;” a recumbent monumental 
figure of the late Archbishop Howley, in Can- 
terbury Cathedral, in 1850; and one of the 
late Earl of Hardwicke, at Wimpole. Mr. 
Westmacott had for some years previous to 
his death retired from the practice of his pro- 
~ fession, occupying himself chiefly in the litera- 
ture connected with ‘his art, and in delivering 
lectures. He contributed to most of the en- 
cyclopedias and journals articles and essays 
on the subject of his professional study; and 
was the author of a “ Handbook on the Schools 
of Sculpture,” and an essay “On Coloring 
Statues.” : 

April 27.—Bramisu, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Norra Luptow, K. H., an author of several 
military works; died in London, aged 75 years. 
Among his works was “The History of the 
King’s German Legion.” 

April 30.— Mayuew, Horacr, a popular 
English author; died in London, aged 53 years. 

April 30.—N assav-ORancE, WILLIAM FReEp- 
ERIOK Henry, Prince of, Vice-Admiral of the 
Dutch Navy, and brother of the King of the 
Netherlands; died in Amsterdam, aged 52 
years. He was born in Soestdyke, June 13, 
1820. He was Viceroy of the grand-duchy of 
Luxemburg, and commanded the second di- 
vision for the equipment of the Russian fleet. 
In March, 18538, he married the Princess Ama- 
lia Marie-de-Gloria-Auguste, daughter of Ber- 
nard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach. 

April —.—Bamrorp, Samvuet, an English 
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author; died near Manchester, aged 84 years, | 
He was successively a weaver, warehouseman, | 
sailor, public secretary, bookseller, newspaper |} 
correspondent, and Government clerk, and was | 
several times a political prisoner. His two | 
chief works, ‘‘ Passages in the Life of a Radi 
cal,” and ‘‘ Early Days,” give a detailed accoun 
of his connection with the political movemen 
in Lancashire which brought him into not 
riety. He is frequently quoted by Miss M 
tineau, in her “ History of England during th 
Thirty Years’ Peace,” as an authority wit 
regard to the events immediately prior to tk 
Manchester massacre, in August, 1819, as we 
as to that deplorable event itself, which co 
stituted an epoch in the history of the Goy 
ernment contest with radicalism. | a 
- April—.—Boreia, ALEXANDER, Grand Com 
mander of the Knights of St. John; died 
Rome, Italy. He was a lineal descendant o 
Pope Alexander VI. and of Lucrezia and Ce 
sare Borgia, and a great admirer of that eccel 
tric family, whom history, he always deelaret 
had foully wronged. a 
April —.—Pioret, called pz La Rive, Pro 
Frangois JuLes, an eminent Swiss naturalist 
died at Geneva, Switzerland, aged about 7 
years. He was born in that city about 180( 
graduated from the Academy of Geneva, an¢ 
early devoted himself to the study of zoology 
and comparative anatomy, to which he suk 
sequently added such profound researches int 
paleontology as made him the peer of Agassiz 
this difficult but interesting science. He wai 
elected Professor of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Academy of Geneva abou 
1830, and prosecuted his favorite studies with 
unwearied assiduity till his death. His pub. 
lished works are numerous. The -principal 
were: ‘Researches upon the Phryganides,” 
1834; “The Natural History, General an 
Specific, of Neuropterous Insects,” 2 vols., 8v0 
1841-43, comparing the Perlides and Eph 
emerides ; ‘* Elementary Treatise on Paleontol. 
ogy,” 4 vols., 8vo, 1844-46 (a second editior 
with an atlas of 110 plates was published ir 
Paris, 1853-55);, “ Description of the Fossil 
Mollusks found in the New Red Sandstone o: 
the Vicinity of Geneva,’ 1847-51, 4to, with 
51 plates; “‘ Materials for Swiss Paleontol 
ogy,” 3 vols. (85 numbers) with numerous 
plates, 1854-63; ‘Description of the Fossi 
Fish of Mount Lebanon,” 4to, 1850; ‘ Notes 
on the New Animals in the Museum of Gen a r 
va,” 4to, 28 plates; ‘‘ Paleontologic Miscel- 
lanies,” 1863. He also prepared numerous 
papers for the Transactions of the Society of 
Physics of Geneva, and was a large contribu- 
tor to the ‘‘ Bibliothéque Universelle.” Ae a 
May 1.—Mayuew, Henry, an English au- 
thor and reformer; died in London, aged . 
years. He was born in London in 1812; — 
studied at Westminster School, which he left __ 
for a voyage to Calcutta, and on his return 
was articled to his father, a solicitor, for three 
years. His literary career commenced not far 


from 1841, as one of the authors of the ‘‘ Wan- 
dering Minstrel; ” he was also one of the found- 
ers of Punch, from which he afterward with- 
drew. He wrote numerous tales and articles 
‘jn magazines, but was best known by his “‘ Lon- 
don Labor and the London Poor,” a valuable 
eyclopedia of information on the condition of 
the working-classes (1851), published in num- 
bers. Among his other works are ‘ The Mor- 
mons, or Latter-Day Saints,” published in 
52; “The Wonders of Science,” in 1855; 
“The Great World of London” (1856); ‘The 
‘Upper Rhine” (1858); and “Young Ben 
Franklin” (1858). In conjunction. with his 
brothers Horace and Augustus, he published 
a variety of fairy-tales and the following 
works of humorous fiction: “The Greatest 
‘Plague of Life,” “‘Whom to Marry, and How 
to Get Married,” “The Magic of Kindness,” 
Peasant-Boy Philosopher,” ‘Tricks of 
imerade,” ete: .° - . 
May 9.—PrnneratuEr, General Sir Jonn 
_Lysacur, G. 0. B., British Army, Governor of 
Chelsea Hospital; died there, aged 73 years. 
He was born in 1798, entered the army as 
cornet in 1818, and in 1839 was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He served in 
India for some years, and was a trusted officer 
‘under Sir Charles J. Napier, in the campaign 
‘in Scinde, commanding the infantry brigade at 
“the battle of Meanee, in 1843, where he was 
severely wounded. For his services in Scinde, 
he received the thanks of Parliament, and the 
Order of the Bath. Returning home, he was 
for a time engaged on the staff in Ireland, and 
on the outbreak of the Crimean War was ap- 
_ pointed to the command of the First Brigade 
of the Second Division with the rank of major- 
‘general, distinguishing himself at the battle 
of the Alma, and at Inkermann. In recogni- 
tion of his services before Sebastopol he re- 
ceived several honorable distinctions, and on 
the conclusion of peace was made Governor 
of Malta. After holding this position five 
years, he was made commander of the camp 
at Aldershot, which post he resigned in 1865. 
__ May 22.—Forrester, Atrrep Henry (Al- 
» fred Crowquill), a celebrated artist; died in 
_ London, aged 67 years. He was born in 1805, 
and in early life was put into a notary’s office, 
_ but, as soon as he became of age, he turned his 
attention to art and literature. He was asso- 
ciated with Theodore Hook and Father Prout, 
in the early numbers of Colburn’s and Bent- 
_ley’s Magazines, and his name soon became 
familiar to the public as a designer of humor- 
ous and graceful daawings. He was one of 
_ the early contributors to Punch, and, besides 
his artistic work, he produced many writings 
of a lively character, including several bur- 
lesques. * 
May 26.—Brprorp, Wit11AM Rvssetz, Duke 

of; died in England, aged 68 years. He was 
born in 1809, and represented Tavistock in the 
House of Commons from 1832 to 1851. He 
succeeded to the title of duke in 1861. He 
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acted with the Liberal party, and was patron 
of twenty-seven livings in the Established 
Church. He is succeeded by his nephew, 
Francis Charles Russell, born in 1819. 

May —.—Havon, JEAN Karsten von, an 
eminent Danish poet, novelist, and scientist ; 
died at Rome, aged 82 years. He was born at 
Fredriksbald, May 12, 1790. He was edu- 
cated at Copenhagen, and, after receiving his 
doctorate in Philosophy, was for nearly thirty 
years Professor of Physical Science in the 
Academy of Soroe. In 1846 he was appointed 


Professor of Scandinavian Literature, at Kiel. 


In 1848, in consequence of his liberal tenden- 
cies, he was deprived of his professorship, but 
through the kindness of the Queen Maria 
Sophia Frederick, found an asylum at Fred- 
ericksberg, in the suburbs of Copenhagen. 
After the death of Oehlenschlager, in 1850, he 
was made Professor of A‘sthetics in the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, and retained this posi- 
tion till a year or two ago. Von Hauch was a 
voluminous writer. His dramatic works, which 
are numerous, are of two classes, historical or 
classical subjects, such as ‘“ Bajazet,” “ Ti- 
berius,” ‘‘ Gregory VIII.,” ‘Don Juan,” etc., 
all possessing great. merit,.and dramas of Dan- 
ish life, of which there are five or six, which 
were as popular in Sweden and Germany as 
in Denmark. He had also published an Epico- 
Dramatic poem, the ‘‘ Hamadryads,” and a 
volume of lyric poems, which were very much 
admired by the Danish public. He had also 
written twelve or fifteen novels, in most of 
which he had interwoven the legends of the 
Scandinavian mythology, and which have been 
translated into most of the languages of Eu- 
rope. He made an extensive scientific tour 
in Germany, Italy, and France, some years 
since, and, after his return, published “An 
Examination into the Rudimentary Organs, 
and their Function in Nature,” and ‘‘ Remarks 
on the Nervous System, and Animal Instinct.” 
He has also contributed many dissertations 
and papers to a Danish scientific journal, 
‘‘ Blandinger fra Soroe.” 
June 1.—Maocponap, Joun SANDFIELD, a 
Canadian statesman, and cabinet officer; died in 
Cornwall, Canada, aged 60 years. He was born 
at St. Raphael, Glengarry County, Upper Cana- 
da, December 12, 1812; commenced business 
in early youth as clerk in a store, but, becom- 
ing dissatisfied, entered upon the study of law, 
and in 1835 was articled to a barrister at Corn- 
wall, finishing his studies with Chief-Justice 
Draper in 1840. He built up a large and lu- 
erative practice in Cornwall, and was elected 
to Parliament in 1841, was returned in 1843, 
and again in 1848, 1852, and 1854. In the 
latter part of 1849 he was appointed Solicitor- 
General under the La Fontaine-Baldwin Gov- 
ernment, until its final breaking up in 1851. 
In 1852 he was elected Speaker in Quebec. 
In 1858 he was Attorney-General, having been 
elected the previous year for Cornwall. In 
1872 he was again returned for that town. 
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With the exception of the period during which 
he was Solicitor-General, Mr. Macdonald was 
in the opposition, until late in his career he 
became what is termed an ‘“‘ independent mem- 
ber.” He was one of the few Upper Cana- 
dians who have persistently opposed represen- 
tation by population, and, although a Roman 
Oatholic, was never an advocate of separate 
schools. 

June 7.—Ht, Marrnew Davenport, Q. C., 
Commissioner of Bankrupts at Bristol, and late 
Recorder of Birmingham, an eminent philan- 


thropist ; died in Birmingham, aged 80 years. - 


He was a brother of Sir Rowland Hill, and 
born in 1792. His education was mainly con- 
ducted by his father. In1819 he was called to 
the bar of Lincoln’s Inn; was one of the mem- 
bers in the Liberal interest for Kingston-upon- 
Hull from 1832 to 1834, and the latter year re- 
ceived a silk gown with a patent of precedence. 
He was appointed Recorder of Birmingham, 
and Commissioner in Bankruptcy in the Bris- 
tol district, but resigned the former in 1866, 
retaining the latter position until his death. 
Mr. Hill was active in promoting the establish- 
ment of reformatories for juvenile criminals, 
and had published in a collected form, under 
the title of “‘Suggestions for the Repression 
of Crime,” a large number of charges addressed 
by him to grand juries in his capacity of Re- 
corder of Birmingham, besides various pam- 
phlets; among which may be mentioned ‘“‘ Prac- 
tical Suggestions to the Founders of Reform- 
atory Schools,” ‘‘Mettray,” ‘Tuscan Juris- 
prudence,” and letter to the Right Hon. O. B. 
Adderley, ‘On the Insufficiency of Punish- 
ments simply deterrent.’’ He also edited sey- 
eral biographies of men and women who have 
become benefactors of their country. 

June 26.—Oxrrtincer, Epwarp Maria, a 
German novelist and journalist; died in Ger- 
many, aged 66 years. He was born in Breslau, 
in 1806. He began his career asa journalist in 
Vienna, and afterward resided in nearly all 
the principal cities of Germany. Early devot- 
ing himself to bibliography, he possessed a 
knowledge of books, especially of historical 
and biographical works, surpassing that of the 
most eminent bibliographers of his time. He 
was a man of powerful intellect, exhaustive 
knowledge, and sparkling humor, endowed 
with a wonderful power of description. His 
last years were spent in poverty and sickness, 
which deprived him of sight. He left an un- 
finished work of much value, entitled ‘‘ Moni- 
teur des Dates.” 

July 2,—Hiwrerpine, ALEXANDER, a Rus- 
sian author, and scholar; died at Kargopol, 
aged 42 years. He was one of the most eru- 
dite of Russian scholars, and a chief authority 
on all questions concerning the various Slavon- 
ic peoples, and had published numerous works 
on Slavonic literature. At the time of his 
death he was on a journey of exploration to 
certain imperfectly-known districts of the 
Archangel Government, 
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_semi-starvation. He gave them instruction 


July 3.—Baaster, J ONATHAN, one of the 
publishers of Bagster’s Polyglot and other Bi- 
bles; died in London, aged 59 years. 4 

July 18.—ITurBivE, Don AncEt de, son 
Iturbide, Emperor of Mexico; died in Mexi 

July 25.—Guise, Duke de, ‘eldest son of # 
Due d’Aumale; died in Paris, aged 18 ye 
He was born at Twickenham, England, Jan 
ary 5, 1854. His mother was daughter of th 
King ‘of the Two Sicilies. His death waa § 
result of too close application to his tudes 

July 31.—Smiru, Aveustus, lessee or 
of the Scilly Isles; died there, aged 67 ¥ 
In 1830, having immense wealth at hie O¢ 
mand, as a member of the famous Lon d¢ 
banking family, he obtained, through | 
father’s influence with King William iva 
lease of the Scilly Islands, and devoted hims 
to the work of improving the physical a 
moral condition of the inhabitants, who 1 io 
sunk in ignorance, apathy, and superstiti 
and not unfrequently reduced to a stat 


agriculture, instituted schools, and made od 
cation compulsory. As a result of his work 
forty years, they are now a thriving, 2 me 
well-educated people, competing succe 
with the first market-gardeners in the’ cir if 
dom, as purveyors of the earliest fruit and y 
getables to Covent Garden. ; 
July —.—Duvrovur, SELm™ ee a 
Behn journalist and author; died in Par 
aged 78 years. He was for sixteen years e 
tor of the Revue et Gazette Musicale, and fi 
some time also editor of the Journal de 8 
Petersbourg, and vice-president of the Societ 
of Authors, Compositors, and Editors, in Par 
July —.—Low, Water, a publisher at 
pookaetion for many years, in the Unite 
States ; died in London, by suicide. He w 
for a long time connected with the Harpers 
New York. . 
July —.—Marouisio, Oartorra, an Italia 
vocalist; died in Turin, aged 85.years. 
Aug. 8,—Lezps, Grorce GoporpHin O} 
BORNE (Groth Viscount Dunblane) ; diet 
his country-seat, aged 70 years. He was be 1 
in 1802, and succeeded to the peerage in 185 
Aug. "10. —Swaitu, Sir Anprew, K. C. Bo] 
D., F.R.S.; died in London, aged 75 y 
He was born in Roxburghshire, in 1797, a u 
educated at Edinburgh, where he graduatec 
in 1819. He was made Honorary Fellow 0 4 
the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow, of the College of Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh, and of the Medico- Chirurgical Society of 
Aberdeen. From 1851 to 1858 he was Directe a y 
General of the Army Medical Department, ar 
was created a K. O. B. on retiring from his of 
fice. He was the author of ‘Illustrations 0 
the Zoology of South Africa” fer 
“ Origin and History of the Bushmen ; ” ‘ His- 
tory of Secondary Small-pox;”’ and various — 
contributions to scientific periodicals. 7" 
Aug. 15.—Sxry, Freperiox O©., F.R.S.. 
President of Royal College of Surgeons, ia 
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medical author; died in London. He was 
surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and au- 
thor of “ New Mode of Treatment of Ulcers ” 
(London, 1837); ‘‘ Operation for Lateral Cur- 
yature of the Spine” (1841); ‘‘ Venereal Dis- 
ease” (1841); “Operative Surgery” (1850) ; 
“Relative Merits of the Two Operations for 
Stone” (1854); ‘* Hysteria” (1867). 
Aug. 28.—Quacuia, Cardinal ANGELO, a Ro- 
man Catholic prelate; died at Rome, aged 70 
years. He was born at Corneto, August 28, 
1802, educated in the College for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, at Rome; ordained a priest, 
in 1828, promoted to the bishopric, in 1846 ; 
was prefect of the congregation of bishops and 
regular clergy, and on the 27th of September, 
Ga, was appointed a cardinal by Pio Nono. 
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and often, in his sermons, handled his Armin- 
ian brethren with great severity. 

Sept. 2.—Grunptvie, Nicotas, Bishop of 
the Danish Lutheran Church; died in Copen- 
hagen, aged 89 years. He was a peculiar and 
imposing personage, a man of great and versa- 
tile gifts, an ardent patriot, and an enthusias- 
tic Old Lutheran. As preacher, poet, and his- 
torian, his fame was widely known, and his 
wonderful power over the masses made a 
most decided impression upon the Church in 
the North of Europe. His numerous followers, 
who, owing to some of his peculiar views, 
constituted something of a sect and at one 
time held conventicles, regarded him as ‘the 
Luther of the North.” Unpopular with the 
clergy on account of his orthodoxy, he was 


' Aug. 29.—Brtnune, Very Rev. ——, D. D., 
Dean of Montreal, a venerable clergyman of 
_ the Established Church in Canada; died there, 
aged 85 years. His ministry there had ex- 
tended over a period of nearly half a cen- 


_ tury. 
‘, ay —.—Atpis, 0. J. B., M. D., member: 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, an eminent 
physician and philanthropist; died in London. 

Bn. early life he was associated with the Earl 


called by the King to the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Copenhagen, and was the first to 
stem the tide of German rationalism which 
had been sweeping over the national Church. 
He was so ultra-national and so intensely anti- 
Germanic that he at one a proposed to 
banish from the country all German poetry, 
philosophy, history, and geology; and even 
the Symbolical Books, as the product of Ger- 
man authorship. His funeral was of an im- 


of Shaftesbury in improving the condition of 
the dwellings of the poor in the worst parts 
‘of Westminster, He held appointments, the 
statement of which filled nearly half a column 
of medical directories. 
Aug. —.—Bzavet et pe Meravert, Madame 
—Urries, lady of honor to Marie Antoinette ; 
died in Paris, aged 102 years. 
Aug. ——Trenon, Wirttram Srevart, an 
Trish manager of estates, and author; died in 
Kings County, Ireland, aged 64 years. He 
was born, November 16, 1808, at Bellegrove, 
Queens County, educated at the College Ar- 
pose, and took his degree at Trinity College, 
“Dublin. Having held an agency over estates 
in County Monaghan, he was, in December, 
1849, appointed agent over the estates of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, County Kerry. In 
1851 he was appointed over those of the Mar- 
“quis of Bath, County Monaghan, and in 1856 
over Lord Digby’s estates in Kings County, 
holding the head supervision of the three lat- 
ter estates until his death. In 1841 he ob- 
tained the gold medal of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society of Ireland for “the best report on 
the largest quantity of land reclaimed in Ire- 
land,” which report was published in the 
“Transactions” of the Society. In 1869 he 
published his “‘ Realities of Irish Life,” giving 
an account of his college days, and of the sev- 
eral agencies to which he was appointed, and 
the dangers and difficulties of the situations, 
etc. In 1871 he published the novel “ Terne.” 
Aug. —.—West, Rev. J. J., a clergyman of 
the Established Church, England; died in 
London, aged 67 years. He was Rector of 
Winchelsea Parish, Sussex, for more than forty 
years. He was the representative man of the 
Calvinistic wing of the Established Church, 


posing character, and was attended by an im- 
mense concourse of people, composed of the 
clergy en masse, headed by the renowned Bish- 
op Martensen and Prof. Dr. Clausen, the 
students, all the personages of high rank in 
Copenhagen, and large numbers of his ad- 
herents from all parts of the kingdom. A 
noticeable feature of the obsequies was the 
singing of the audience. There had been dis- 
tributed in the church a collection of fourteen 
hymns of Grundtvig’s own composition, all of 
which were sung with great enthusiasm by the 
vast assemblage of mourners. 

Sept. 23.—HonEentone-LANGENBERG, ANNE 
Froporowna AvGustE CHARLoTTe WILHEL- 
mina, Dowager-Princess of; died in Germany, 
aged 65 years. She was a daughter of the 
Duchess of Kent by her first husband, the 
Prince of Leiningen, and thus half-sister to 
Queen Victoria. She had married Ernest 
Christian, Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenberg, 
in February, 1828, and since his death, in 1860, 
has been dowager-princess. She leaves five 
children, three sons and two daughters. Her 
second son, Hermann Ernest, is the present 
Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenberg, and a major- 
general in the Baden service. 

Sept. 26.—MArtTINETTE, Puirip, a celebrated 
acrobat and gymnast, long associated with the 
Ravel Troupe; died in New York. 

Sept. —.—AnveERSON, Rey. Wittram, D.D., . 
an eminent preacher of Glasgow; died in that 
city. He was aman of great originality and 
rare liberality. Though of great age, he ac- 
quired the Italian language very late in life. 
At the time of his death he was engaged in 
translating Sarpe’s History. He held the 
pastorate of a United Presbyterian church in 
Glasgow for a period of over fifty years, and 
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his sermons were remarkable for their vigor 
and originality. One of his favorite themes 
was Christian benevolence, and his pictures 
of those who gave grudgingly, and especially 
of those who only helped the poor with an 
eye to their own benefit, were vivid and tell- 
ing, and his denunciations terrible. 

Sept. —.—Hoppner, Ricuarp BELGRAVE, an 
intimate friend and associate of Lord Byron; 
died in London, aged 86 years. He was con- 
sul at Venice during Byron’s stay in that city, 
and kindly assumed the care of the poet’s 
daughter Allegra. 

Sept. —.—Koon, Dr. 0. F., a German phi- 
lologist; died in Berlin, Germany. He was 
especially devoted to the Teutonic languages, 

Oct. 2.—Witxes, Rt. Hon. Sir James Suaw, 
Justice of Court of Common Pleas; committed 
suicide during a paroxysm of insanity, aged 58 
years. He was the son of a physician in Cork, 
Ireland, and was born in 1814. He received 
his education at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he took honors, and was graduated B. A. in 
1836, and LL. D. in 1860. He was called to 
the bar by the Inner Temple in 1840, went the 
Home Circuit, and had a large business as a 
“leading junior.” In 1849 he edited, with Sir 
Henry S, Keating, the well-known legal work, 
‘*Smith’s Leading Cases,” and in 1850 was 
appointed a commissioner of Common Law 
Procedure, and afterward assisted in drawing 
the Common Law Procedure Acts of 1852, 
1854, and 1860, which regulated the practice 
of the English courts. In 1855, when a va- 
_cancy occurred among the Judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas, he was raised to the bench, 
and received the honor of knighthood. 

Oct. 3.—Goss, Rt. Rev. Atexanper, D. D., 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool; died 
there. He was consecrated bishop in 1853. 

Oct. 6.—Pottook, Field-Marshal Sir Gzorez, 
Bart., G. 0. B. and G.O.8.1.; died in Lon- 
don. He was born in that city in 1786. En- 
tering the service of the East India Company 
in 1802, he joined the Bengal Artillery, in 
which he rose by successive steps, attaining 
the rank of captain in 1805, of major in 1819, 
of colonel in 1829, and of general in 1859. 
Shortly after proceeding to India, he joined 
the army under General Lake, and was present 
at the battle of Deeg, and at the sieges of 
Deeg and Bhurtpore, in 18045. He volun- 
teered in 1815 to serve with the force under 
General S. Wood against the Nepaulese; and, 
having held some staff appointments, he was 
appointed, in 1821, to the command of the 
army sent to Burmah under Sir Archibald 
Campbell, where he gained great credit, and 
for his services in the Burmese War was made 
a©.B. In 1841 he was selected to command 
the armies on the west of the Indus, when, 
after forcing the Khyber Pass by a series of 
skilful and brilliant operations, he marched to 
the relief of Sir Robert Sale at Jellalabad. 
Having defeated the Afghan troops in three 
successive encounters, he took Cabul Septem- 
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‘In 1861 he was appointed hon. colonel of th 


ber 15th, in that year, effected the release 
of the prisoners, was joined by General 
Nott, September 17th, and led the army 
through the formidable passes back to Indi 
in October. For these services he wa 
presented with a splendid sword by th 
Government of India, created a G. CO. B., an 
received the thanks of both Houses of Pari: 
ment. In 1848 he was appointed British en- 
voy at Oude, in 1844 a member of the Supreme 
Council of India; in 1846 he received th 
thanks of the Court of Common Council | 
London, for his distinguished services in A 
ghanistan, and the freedom of the city in 
gold box, and the freedom of the Merchar 
Taylors’ Company; in 1847 was voted a pe 
sion of £1,000 per annum by the East ind t 
Company; received in 1850 a medal for ger 
eral services, with four clasps for the battle an 
the siege of Deeg, the Nepaulese War, and Bur 
mese War; and in 1858 was nominated by thi 
Crown one of the Directors of the East Ind 
Company, which post he held for two year 


First Battalion Surrey Rifle Volunteérs, ar 
subsequently was nominated a Grand Com 
mander of the Star of India; was gazette 
to the brevet rank of field-marshal in Jum 
1870, and installed Constable of the Tow 
of London, December 23, 1871. He was cre 
ated a baronet in March, 1872. -? 
Oct. 18.—FonBLANQUE, ALBANY WILIIA} 
an eminent author; died in London, aged 7 
years. Intended for the bar, he became th 
pupil of Chitty, the well-known special plea¢ 
er, but relinquished the profession and applie 
himself to literature. ‘‘ Castlereagh’s ‘Si 
Acts,’”’ it has been said, “‘made a politic: 
writer of him.” At first he contributed poli 
ical articles to the Chronicle, under Perry an 
Black. On the death of the former, Clement 
who had purchased the paper, dispensed wit 
his services, and he became the chief contrib 
utor to, and afterward the proprietor am 
editor of, the Hxaminer, the then leading Lon: 
don weekly newspaper, which he conduete 
for many years with great brilliancy am 
ability. In 1837 he published a selection fron 
his editorial contributions to that paper, unde 
the designation of ‘England under Sever 
Administrations.” Mr. Fonblanque havin; 
received from Lord John Russell’s government 
an appointment in the public service, withdrew 
in a great measure from literary pursuits. He 
was the head of the statistical department of 
the Board of Trade. — | 
Oct. 18.—Aauas, MANvEL, a converted Ro- — 
man Catholic priest; died in the city of 
Mexico. In his youth he was ardently devoted — 
to his studies. Having been admitted to the © 
convent of the Dominicans, he made the usual — 
vows, received the sacred orders, and after-_ 
ward occupied a high place among his brother 
monks. When the convents were abolished he 
became curate of a small village called Azca-— 
pozalco, not far from the city of Mexico; and 


not long afterward confessor to the canons of 
the cathedral. Desiring to overthrow the 
Protestants and their doctrines, which he 
often assailed, he began to read their books, in 
order to arm himself for the warfare. In this 
way he was led to exercise greater charity for 
‘them, then to doubt his former views, and 
finally to join their ranks. Ie soon became 
their champion, and a powerful defender of 
what he had formerly sought to destroy. 
ing popular among his brethren, he was 
inally elected bishop of the ‘Church of 
Jesus,” the name adopted by the Evangelical 
pet in the city of Mexico, and, throwing all 


« 


_ his energy into the cause, he often preached as 
many as twelve times a week, until, crushed 
under the wear and tear and difficulties of his 


_ from complete exhaustion. 
Oct. 19.—Coonrane, Sir Tuomas J., G. O.B., 
' Admiral of the Fleet; died in London, aged 
- 83 years. He had taken a part, though in a 
if subordinate capacity, in all the naval battles 
of the early part of the century, and had dis- 
tinguished himself in the Chinese and Indian 
~ Wars. 
_ Oct. 19.—Puronas, Rev. Joy, a prominent 
ritualist of Brighton, England; died there, 
aged 49 years. He was born at Cambridge in 
1823, educated at Rugby, and Christ College, 
* Oambridge, where he graduated in 1844, and 
_ was curate successively of Elsworth, Orwell, 
 $t. Paul’s, and finally of St..James’s Chapel, 
_ Brighton, where he was appointed incumbent 
in 1866. Here he introduced what were 
' deemed innovations in the Church of England 
service, and was brought to trial for doing so 
a ‘before the Court of Arches. He appealed 
from the adverse decision of that court to the 
 gdudicial Committee of the Privy Council, but 
finally was admonished to discontinue the 
_ ¢@eremonies he had practised, and the use of 
certain vestments in the communion service, 
of lighted candles and. incense, mixing water 
_ with communion wine, and using wafer-bread. 
He refused to obey these admonitions, and was 
suspended from his functions in February, 1872, 
and since that time had remained in private 
life. In 1858 he published a hand-book of 
English ceremonials, a text-book of Anglican 
_Ritualism; in 1839, ‘The Miser’s Daughter ;” 
‘Poems and Ballads,” 1846 ; “‘ Book of Feasts,” 
1853; and several sermons, 1866. | 
Oct. 20,—Wetwitscn, Dr. Frepreriox, an 
eminent botanist of Dutch extraction, died in 
London. He had spent eighteen years in the 
pursuit of his favorite science in the Portuguese 
possessions on the west coast of Africa, and 
had made a collection of over forty thousand 
specimens of African plants. He was a stand- 
ard authority on African botany, and had pub- 
lished several works on natural history. 
Oct. 28.—Brrcuer, Lady Wrrxon, née Eviza 
O’Neitt, once a famous actress; died in Mal- 
~ lony, ‘England, aged 81 years. She was the 
daughter of John O’Neill, manager of a com- 
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os his health rapidly failed, and he sank. 
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pany of strolling players, and early displayed 
remarkable grace as an actress under his 
direction. She was first brought before the 
public as a substitute, and made so favorable 
an impression that she was forthwith attached 
to the Dublin Theatre, where her popularity 
was at once established. Ultimately she was 
engaged for Covent Garden Theatre, by John 
Kemble, making her début there in 1814, as 
Juliet, and afew days after personated Belvi- 
dera—making a startling sensation in both. 
Her grace, sweetness, delicacy, and refinement, 
as exhibited through a line of characters, won 
great admiration, and placed her in the next 
rank to Mrs. Siddons. Her career, however, 
was as brief as it was brilliant, closing 
in July, 1819, with her performance of Mrs. 
Haller. The following December she became 
the wife of Sir William Wrixon Beecher, M. 
P. for Mallony, who in 1831 succeeded to an 
ancient baronetcy, and whose death occurred 
in 1850. 

Oct. 30.—ComBxE, Tuomas, M. A., manager 
of the Clarendon Press at Oxford; died there, 
aged 76 years. He was the son of a book- 
seller in Leicester, and, removing to Oxford 
about 1837, was appointed manager of the 
press, which under his supervision greatly ex- 
tended its operations, and from being an ex- 
pense became a source of revenue. When the 
monopoly for printing Bibles, which it had so 
long enjoyed, came to an end, Mr. Combe de- 
termined to save the profit made by the maker 


‘upon the paper, and, as an Act of Parliament 


would have been necessary to enable the 
University to turn paper-maker, he took a 
mill at Wolvercott in his own name and at 
at his own risk. After long and patient 
supervision, he succeeded in overcoming all 
difficulties, and in making the establishment 
profitable, so that the competition of other 
printers of Bibles and Prayer-books in no 
way injured the Clarendon Press. Out of 
no excessive means he found funds to build a 
graceful chapel to the Oxford Infirmary for 
the use of the convalescent inmates... He built 
also a large church in St. Barnabas, the poorer 
quarter of Oxford,. which, like the previous 
edifice, was-designed by Mr. Bloomfield. In 
the same city he erected one school-house, and - 
paid half the cost of another; and to all works 
of charity he was a liberal contributor. Mr. 
Combe was also a great lover of art, and pos- 
sessed a valuable collection of choice paintings. 
The honorary degree of M. A. was conferred 
on him by the university, in recognition of 
his valuable business services to her. 

Oct. 80.—SAyN-WITTGENSTEIN-HOHENSTEIN, 
Prince ApotpHus von, a German tenor of 
note; died on board a vessel bound from 
Bremen to the United States, aged 32 years. 
He was, on an artistic tour. 

Oct. 30.—SonorsHonrKoFF, Vasity IvAno- 
viron, a Russian author, librarian of the Im- 
perial Public Library at St. Petersburg; died 
in that city, aged 59 years, He was born at 
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Vitebsk, in 1818, received some elementary 
training in the Gymnasium, and at the age of 
thirteen became an assistant in his father’s 
employ for five years, during a portion of 
which he was one of the writers in a Govern- 
ment office. In 1830 he received a post in the 
civil service at St. Petersburg, which he soon 
contrived to exchange for an appointment in 
the Imperial Public Library. So vigorously 
had he set to work in the mean time to edu- 
cate himself, that before long he acquired such 
knowledge as enabled him to render no slight 
service to the institution. Under the auspices 
of Baron (now Count) Korff, he founded the 
section of ‘Books about Russia in Foreign 
Languages.” He also introduced the arrange- 
ment by which the library was rendered fire- 
proof. As a writer he was known by his 
‘Review of the Principal Libraries in Europe 
at the Commencement of the Year 1859,” pub- 
lished in French as well as in Russian, by two 
books on the warming and preserving of build- 
ings, and by a number of essays and articles 
on architecture and simflar subjects. 

Oct. —.—Dant, VuiAprmir IvaNnoviton, a 
Russian author and lexicographer ; died’ in 
Moscow. He was born at St. Petersburg, edu- 
cated at the Cadet Institute there, and served 
on board the Black Sea fleet. At a later peri- 
od he held a commission in the Russian army, 
and served in the Polish campaign of 1831. 
Having studied medicine at Dorpat, he filled a 
medical post in one of the Government hos- 
pitals at St. Petersburg, and finally obtained 
an appointment in the civil service. But it 
was as a student of its popular literature that 
he made himself most useful to Russia. So 
diligent was he as a collector of Russian folk- 
lore that he was in possession of above 4,000 
popular tales, besides more than 30,000 prov- 
erbs. The latter he published in a separate 
volume, the former he liberally communicated 
to other scholars, and many of them now en- 
rich the great collection edited by Afanasief. 
As an author he gained a considerable reputa- 
tion by various works, such as the stories he 
published under the pseudonym of the “‘ Cos- 
sack Lugansky.”? But his great work—that 
which will render his name truly immortal— 
is the invaluable ‘‘ Dictionary of the Living 
Russian Tongue,” in four large volumes, which 
was completed in 1866. To this he devoted a 
large part of his lifetime, and it is sufficient to 
say that, for the study of the popular litera- 
ture of Russia it is an absolute necessity. For 
‘some time previous to his death he suffered 
much from illness, but his love of study was 
strong to the end. 

Oct. —.—Fixz1, Feticr, a gifted Italian lin- 
guist; died at Florence, aged 25 years. With 
Prof. Mantegazza, he founded the Archivio di 
Etnologia e di Antropolegia, and was one of 
the promoters of the Societa Orientale, of 
Italy. 

Oct. —.—Grupict, Paoto Emm1ant, a popu- 
lar Italian author; died in England, "aged 60 
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Paris, aged 75 years. 
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years. He was born at Masomelli, Sicily, 
June 13, 1812, was a professor at Pisa . 
1849 to’ 1852, ‘and in 1859 was “pp 8 
the chair of Asthetics at the Royal Academ 
of Fine Arts at Florence, and secretary ong 
Academy. In 1862 he resigned his profess 
ship, in order that he might devote himsel 
more particularly to literary pursuits. 
1867 he was elected a Deputy in the Ita 
Parliament. Signor Giudici was the auth ( 
of a “ History of Italian Literature” (184 
“History of the Italian Communes ” (185 
64); “History of the Italian Stage ” (186 
and a translation of ‘‘ Macaulay’s istry 
England.” 
Oct. —.—GONZALES, GREGORIO GUTIERREZ, 
Hispano-American poet of Colombe’ di e 
there. His reputation as a writer was hig 
and he was called the Byron of that country 
Oct. —.—Hicneason, Wittram, an En a 
centenarian ; died in London, aged 107 yes 
Oct. — —Licmer, PrERRE, a famous Fren 
tragedian, born in Bordeaux, in 1797; died | 
He was of very hum! 
family, and served his apprenticeship to 
glass-blower in Bordeaux, but, becoming @ 
amoured of the stage, he attempted secondar 
parts at the theatre of his native city, a 
carefully saving his little earnings went 
Paris in 1819 and made his début at the Thé 
tre Frangais under the auspices of Ta “ 
From this theatre he went in 1825 to th 
Odeon, and some time after to the Porte St 
Martin. The parts in which he obtained I 
greatest successes were the Doge in “‘ Mari 
Faliero,” Gloucester in “‘ Les Enfants d’Edou 
ard,” and Louis XI. He also played red 
erick de Hohenstaufen_in “‘ The Burgraves, 
and Triboulet in ‘‘Le Roi s’Amuse.” His ]; 
successes in Paris were Richard J/J., in 18 35 
~54, and Turtuffe, in 1854-’56. He acted 
the provinces and in Italy, with great success 
after he was sixty years of age, and did x 
retire from the stage till 1863. He was mos 
popular in those parts where terror was to b 
excited by the sternness of his ee an 
the grimness of his visage. = 
Oct. ——Tapo.ini, Giovannt, an Ita 
musical composer ; died in Bologna, sell 
years. He was born in that city, in 1793. He 
commenced the study of music at an early ag 
under Mattei and Babini. At the age of six 
teen he went to Paris, where he was a mus 
cian under Spontini at the Italian Thee 
from 1811 to 1814. His first opera was «J a= 
Fata Alcina,” written for Rubini and ot her 
performers, which was received with enthusi- 
asm. He afterward wrote many operas, whieh h 
were generally successful, for the theatres 0: 
Venice, Bologna, Rome, "Milan, and Trieste. a 
The most noted of these were: ‘‘The Princess 
of Navarre,” ‘The Oredulous Duke,” “ Tam- 
erlane,”? “ Moctar, ” « Mithridates,” ‘ Alman- 
zor,” ete. From none of them, however, a 
he succeed in acquiring a fortune, and from 
1880 to 1845 he resumed his old omployaaaay 
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as musician at the Italian Theatre, though still 
| composing new operas, cantatas, and rondos. 
Later in life he acquired a sufficient compe- 
ence to enable him to live humbly and quiet- 
ly at Bologna. 
Oct. —.—ViGNERON, Pierre-Roon, a cele- 
prated Frenéh artist; died in Paris, aged 83 
years. He was a pupil of David and of Gros, 
and in 1819 exhibited the ‘“‘Convoi du Pau- 
yre,” which was received with great favor, 
In 1847 he obtained the medal of the second 
¢ from the French Institute, and in 1854 
fies decorated with the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor. 
Nov. 1.—Kersterr, Bastz [vanoviron, a 
Russian revolutionary writer and journalist, 
- born in St. Petersburg about 1835; died in 
on city. He.was for ten years a pupil of the 
School of Commerce of that city, as a bene- 
ficiary of the Russo-American Company, and 
in 1855 entered the University of St. Peters- 
_ burg for a two years’ course in the Chinese 
and Mantchoolanguages. In 1857 he embarked 
for Russian America, but, the ship having put 
- in at Plymouth, England, he escaped from it 
and fled to London, where he studied Hebrew 
‘and undertook the translation of the Old Tes- 
ament into Russian, following the interpreta- 
tions of the Talmud. Falling in with Alexan- 
der Hertzen, he became soon after one of the 
editorial staff of the Holokol, Hertzen’s revolu- 
tionary journal, and prepared also several 
works for the propagation of socialist and 
| materialist doctrines, and, with the assistance 
of. = hth published several supplements to 
| the Kolokol, having the same end in view. 
_ Growing bolder by degrees, he attempted, in 
- concert with his brother John, to rouse the 
inhabitants of Tulscha, a province of the Do- 
brudja, to insurrection against the Russian 
Government, and, making common cause with 
the insurgents of Podolia and Volhynia, to use 
incendiarism as a revolutionary measure. He 
was aided in this effort by a Polish Revolu- 
tionary Association, having its headquarters in 
‘London. Their scheme seemed likely to prove 
successful, as in all these provinces, as well as 
among the Cossacks of the Don, the Terek, 
and the Ural, are great numbers of a schismat- 
ic sect called “Raskolniks” or “Old Be- 
lievers,” who were ripe for revolution. Their 
archbishop opposed them, but they compelled 
him to fly into Turkish territory. Kelsieff 
next started a printing establishment at Tul- 
scha, where he began to publish the works of 
the ‘‘Old Believers,” and revolutionary docu- 
ments also. The death of his brother discon- 
certed his plans, and Kelsieff returned to Eng- 
land in 1865, and removed the Kolokol to 
Geneva, where he continued its publication. 
After a time, however, wearied with his suf- 
ferings and disappointments, he gave himself 
up to the Russian Government, and after a 
brief imprisonment was set at liberty. Since 
that time he had lived in St. Petersburg, and 
engaged in literary pursuits. He had pub- 
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lished a history of the Raskolniks, and a nar- 
rative of his imprisonment. 

Nov. 1.—Macuire, Joun Franors, M. P., 
an Irish statesman; died in Cork, aged 57 
years. He was a native of that city, and, hay- 
ing been educated for the law, was called to 
the bar in 1848. He represented the borough 
of Dungarvan from 1852 to 1865, when he was 
elected one of the members for the city of 
Cork. In Parliament he was an earnest de- 
fender of the interests of Catholics at home 
and abroad, and for many years was editor 
of the Cork Examiner, a Catholic. paper of 
considerable influence in the south of Ireland. 
He took a leading part in promoting the 
growth of flax in Ireland, and established a 
company for introducing the linen industry 
into Cork. He was the author of ‘‘ Rome and 
its Ruler ” (1857-59); an enlarged edition of 
the same under the title of ‘‘ The Pontificate 
of Pius Ninth” (1870); ‘‘The Industrial 
Movement in Ireland in 1852” (1853); “ Fa- 
ther Mathew ” (1863); “* The Irish in Amer- 
ica” (1858); and “The Next Generation” 
(1871). Mr. Maguire was Mayor of Cork for 
some years, and was a strong advocate of self- 
government for Ireland. — 

Nov. 2.—Amat pi San Firiero £E Sorso, 
Luter, a Roman cardinal; died in Rome, aged 
76 years. He was born at Cagliari, Sardinia, 
June 21, 1796; was educated at the college in 
Rome, was for some years legate of Bologna at 
Rome; was promoted to the cardinalate, May _ 
19, 1837, was consecrated Bishop of Palestrina, 
March 16, 1852; and was Vice-Chancellor of 
the Holy Roman Church. 

Nov. 5.—Cuarkson, James Burvet, M. D., 
an eminent physician of Scotland; died at 
Edinburgh, aged 80 years. He was an inti- 
mate friend and family physician of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. He retired from practice many 
years previous to his death, to a fine estate 
near Edinburgh, where he entertained visitors 
hospitably and exhibited many valuable sow- 
venirs of the friendship that existed between 
that great writer and himself. 

Nov. 20.—Lucoa, Franorsco, a celebrated 
music publisher of Italy; died in Milan, aged 
70 years. He was born at Cremona, in 1802, 
and was originally a music-engraver in the 
house of Ricordi. . 

Nov. 28. — Janzt-Laner, Ancz-Lovis, a 
French historical painter; died in Paris, aged 
54 years. He was born in 1818, and wasa 
pupil of Collin, Ingres, and Horace Vernet. 
He adopted the manner of the last of these 
painters, especially in the numerous designs 
he made for woodcuts, which were published 
in a periodical, viz., L’Jllustration. . He also 
made a series of designs for military uniforms 
by order of Marshal Soult, though they were 
never adopted. 

Nov. 25.—Prox, Hewnrr, a distinguished 
bookseller of Paris; died in that city, aged 
66 years. He published Napoleon’s “Life of 
Cesar,” and many other books of note. 
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Nov. 28.—Bacuz, Dr. J. OC, F., an eminent 
German scholar, editor of ‘ Herodotus; ” 
died at Heidelberg. 

Nov. —.—Bettoauet, Baron Roget pez, a 
French archeologist and author; died in Paris. 
He originally belonged to the French Army, 
but retired from service in 1834, and devoted 
his whole time to archeological studies. The 
first works he published treat of the history of 
Burgundy (‘‘ Questions Bourguignonnes; Mé- 
moires Oritiques sur ]’Origine et les Migrations 
des Anciens Bourguignons,” 1847; ‘‘ Carte 
du Premier Royaume de Bourgogne, avec un 
Commentaire sur l’Etendue et les Frontitres 
de cet Etat,” 1847; ‘ Origines Dijonnaises,”’ 
1851). More recently, Baron de Belloguet 
concentrated his attention upon the difficult 
subject of Celtic antiquities, and the ‘‘ Ethno- 
génie Gauloise,” the first volume of which he 


published in 1858, was the result of his studies. | 


It received from the Institute the Gobert prize. 
It comprises three parts: 1. A Celtic Glossary 
(a second and very much improved edition of 
this work appeared a few months ago); 2. 
‘“Types Gaulois et Celto-Bretons,” 1861; 3. 
‘*Génie Gauloise.” 
loise”” is, undoubtedly, one of the most valu- 
able contributions made by modern science to 
Celtic lore, and reflects the greatest credit 
upon the author. 

Nov. —.—Dertaportse, Mroner, a French 
vaudevilliste; died in Paris, aged 70 years. 
He was born in 1802, and commenced life as 
a painter, but was driven from his profession 
by failing sight, and eventually became com- 
pletely blind. Previous to the complete loss 
of his sight, he turned his attention to dra- 
matic literature. The best known of his pieces 
are: ‘Le Parisien,” produced in 1888, ‘‘ La 
Nouvelle Héloise,” “‘La Femme de Ménage,” 
‘* Méphistophéles,” ‘Masques de Velours,”’ 
and “ La Band Noire.” 

Nov. —.—Lonponverry, Freprrick Wit- 
r1AM Stewart, fourth Marquis of; died in 
London, aged 67 years. He was born in 1805, 
was a marquis in the Irish peerage, and Baron 
Stewart in the United Kingdom. He was one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, and Vice- 
Chamberlain of the Royal Household. He 
supported the Conservative party. © 

Nov. —.—Margquet, Madame Saprna, née 
HEINEFETTER, an accomplished German singer: 
died in Baden, aged 67 years. She was born 
in Mayence, in 1805, and was one of six sisters, 
three of whom were famed prima donne. 
Early developing musical gifts, she travelled 
in her childhood over Germany, subsisting on 
the contributions received from the public for 
singing. At the age of twenty she received 
lessons from Spokr, who procured her admis- 
sion into the Cassel Theatre, and, in 1829, 
appeared in Paris, at the Italian Opera, with 
credit, although Sontag and Malibran were 
singing at the same time. From 1831 to 1836 
she performed with success in the various 
theatres of Germany, and, in 1841, went a 
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The “ Ethnogénie Gau- . 


second time to Paris, where she sang in ‘the 
‘“‘ Huguenots.” Some time after, she visite 
Brussels. Upon retiring from the stage, sh 
made her residence in Baden. d 

Nov. —.—Mercantini, Luici, an eminen 
Italian musical composer; died in Palerm 
He was the author of the “ Garibaldi Hymn 
(the “Italian Marseillaise”). i 

Nov. —.—Srepney, Cowrit, an Englis 
philanthropist; died at Carmarthen, Wale: 
Though an invalid the greater portion of h 
life, he gave largely of time, work, and mone; 
for the elevation of working-men. 4 

Dec. 7.—Rank1ey, ALFrep, a distinguishe 
English genre and historical painter; died i 
London, aged 52 years. At the early age ¢ 
twenty-one he brought before the public 
scene from ‘‘ Macbeth,” and, three years late: 
‘Othello lamenting over the corpse of De 
demona,” both of which evinced decide 
genius. ‘‘Then came the Day of Shame,” a 
illustration of Crabbe, in 1845; ‘Paul an 
Virginia,” 1846 ; ‘* The Village Church,” 184’ 
—a picture which was engraved, and was we 
received; “The Ruined Spendthrift,” 184§ 
‘Innocence and Guilt,” 1849; ‘* The Sunday 
School,” and “‘ Contentment,” 1850; “ Eugen 


Aram,” 1852; ‘Dr, Watts visiting some ¢ 
his Little Friends,” 1853; ‘‘ Home revisited,’ 
1854; ‘The Village School,” and ‘From th 
Cradle to the Grave,” 1855; ‘The ‘Lonel 
Hearth,” and ‘‘ The Dame’s Absence,” 1856 
also, ‘‘The Pharisee and the Publican.” On 
of his best pictures was ‘ Fetching tl 
Doctor,” a scene in a gypsy encampment. Hi 
last pictures were very successful—* The Re 
turn of the Prodigal,” 1858; ‘A Sower wen 
forth to Sow,” 1863. His last exhibited pic 
ture was “ Follow my Leader,” 1867. a 

Dec. 9.—Lorp, J. K., an English naturalis 
and author; died at Brighton, aged 55 years 
He was formerly in the British Army, serve 
as a captain of artillery through the Crimea 
War, and was in the Balaclava charge. H 
left the army to devote himself to natura 
history, and received the appointment ot 
naturalist to the British North America 
Boundary Commission. The observation 
which he made in this capacity he publishe 
in “A Home in the. Wilderness,” “The Natt 
ralist in Vancouver's Island,” and in contribu 
tions to Land and Water, and other journal: 
He discovered several new species of fishe 
and science owes to him many interestin 
observations on animals. Visiting Egypt, al 
the request of the Viceroy, he proved that thi 
snakes of the charmers were harmless species 
or, if dangerous, had had their poison fangs — 
drawn, by actually allowing a snake to bite 
through his hand. The “Cleopatra asp,” so 
called by the charmers, he examined, and ascer- _ 
tained that the horns were artificial. From — 
Egypt, he was called to the Brighton Aquarium, — 

Dec. 23.—BEACONSFIELD, Mrs. Mary ANNE — 
DisraEtt, Viscountess of; died in: London. — 
She was the daughter of Captain Viney Evans, — 
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of the British Navy, and in 1815 married 

_ Wyndham Lewis, of Glamorgan, a gentleman 
of wealth, and a member of the British Parlia- 
ment. He died in 1838, and the year following 


she married Mr. Disraeli, who had entered ° 


Parliament for the first time two years before, 

as the colleague of her former husband, repre- 
senting the borough of Maidstone. Mr. Dis- 
 yaeli had at this time written some of his best 
novels, and acquired some political celebrity, 

but his subsequent splendid fortune was largely 
due to the social position and opportunities 
afforded him by his wife’s dowry. He grate- 
fully remembered this, and, dedicating to her 
one of his novels, termed her ‘a perfect wife.” 
~ In 1868 she received from the Queen the title 
_ of countess, her husband having declined the 
title offered him. It is said that he wrote 
 *TLothair”’ for her amusement. 

Dec. —. — Massineprerp, Rev. Franois 
Onartes, M. A., Chancellor of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral; died at South Ormsby, aged 72 years. 
He was born in Lincolnshire, in 1800, educated 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he grad- 

- uated in 1822, and was presented .with the 
living of South Ormsby in 1825, holding it un- 
til his death. In 1847 he became a Prebendary 
of Lincoln, and was appointed chancellor of 
that cathedral in 1862. He had exerted him- 
self in the cause of the revival of the active 
powers of the convocation of the Church of 
_ England, and had written a “History of the 
English Reformation,” 1857; ‘“‘Law of the 
Church and State,’ 1857; ‘‘ Prayer for Unity,” 
1861; ‘Lectures on the Prayer-Book. Lent,” 
_ 1864; and several letters, pamphlets, etc., on 
religious questions. 
Dee, —.—MoLeop, Sir Donatp, an eminent 
Scottish Orientalist and statesman; died in 
London. He had spent some years in India, 
in the employ of the British Government, and 
in later years devoted his time and talents to 
_ the elevation of the poor and degraded in the 
darkest parts of the city of London. - His life 
‘was an embodiment: of Christianity, and, 
although greatly gifted in theological and 
ecclesiastical lore, he was always ready for 
‘any practical work in the cause of humanity. 

Dec. —.—Pot, Vincent, an eminent Polish 
poet; died at Lemberg, Galicia, aged 65 years. 
His songs of Janus, written during the Polish 
insurrection of 1830, in which he fought as a 
common soldier, gained a wide popularity, and 
many of them are sung by the peasantry to 
this day. Scarcely less popular are the “Song 

about Our Country,” and ‘ Mohort,” both full 
of the fervid patriotism which is characteristic 
of the best Polish poetry of the present time. 
For some years he filled the chair of Ethnolo- 

y in the University of Cracow. 

OHIO, The general prosperity of the State 
of Ohio, during the year 1872, has not been 
exceeded by that of any previous one. The 
returns of the assessors are not, however, com- 
pleted in full until the year succeeding that to 
which they refer: 


The balance in the State Treasury on the 4 
15th day of November, 1871, was.:....... $748,176 27 


The receipts for the fiscal year ending No- 

vember 15, 1872, WELC.. cee ee cseesececeeees 4,757,797 95 
Total amount of funds in Treasury for the ; 

CBI ssw sinc uje's aia slelad ab winlaie $ ale/siela Shel ols ¢'@ a wrap BOOM ENEE ee 
The disbursements during the year have been 5,058,435 38 
Balance in Treasury, November 15, 1872.... $447,538 84 
On the 15th day of November, 1871, the pub- 

lic funded debt of the State was.......... $9,022,721 %3 

The redemptions during the year were: 

BOan Of 186056 be i6 35 cece ccs $1,170 00 
ORD OF 180 cscs see ocicebves 413,912 99 
PORT OLIN ccssaecwees ¢2.4s a0 2,100 00 
Loan Of 18%6s 0... hes -- 1,000 00 
TORT OL ISSA. 0 asccncince seen, BO;902 OF 
——-._s_ 439, 1% 36 
Outstanding November 15, 1872.......... +e $8,583,546 37 


Of the amount outstanding onthe 15th of 
November, the sum of $102,015 had ceased to 
draw interest, the holders thereof having been 
notified to surrender their stock for redemp- 
tion, thus making the interest-bearing funded 
debt of the State $8,481,531.37. 

The funded debt is divided as follows: 
Foreign debt—payable in New York City.. $8,581,881 37 
Domestic debt—payable in Columbus...... 1,665 00 

WGtal. 5 i's... SA ease sells, $8,583,546 37 


The local indebtedness of the State, on the 
1st day of September, 1872, was as follows: 


Net debt OF, COUNTICSS ica desk eeea sc cccsse $3,756,486 03 
Net debt of townships, including debts cre- 
ated by boards of education, other than 
for separate school districts......... i ae 447,238 10 
Net debt of cities (first and second class)... bars 04 
616 : 


Net debt of incorporated villages........... 509 63 
Net debt of school districts (special)....... 1,274,723 17 
TWOta ian ccan pe uclads denedaanie suv onate $17,590,547 97 
The amount of reimbursable debt, State 
and local, therefore, is...........sseeees $26,174,094 34 
To which add irreducible debt............. 4,023,475 03 


And we have aggregate debts in State..... $30,197,569 37 


In this statement the State debt is reckoned 
to November 15, 1872, and local indebted- 
ness to September 1, 1872. To the local in- 
debtedness above set forth is to be added, for 
debts created in aid of railroad enterprises, 
under what is known as the Boesel law, up to 
January 1, 1873, not less than $4,000,000 
more. On December 23d it was $3,177,000. 

The Adjutant-General reported that there 
were claims for reimbursement pending in the 
Treasury Department at Washington on ac- 
count of expenses incurred by the State of 
Ohio during the late civil war, amounting to 
$117,747.24, of which, claims to the amount 
of $49,512:79 were prepared and presented 
during the year 1872, Sie 

The following is a general statement of the 
State’s war account with the United States : 
Total presented for payment............... $3,198,966 79 
SPAtAl AIG 5:0) x4 sleeaiee siren ee $2,826,247 94 


——— 2,943,995 18 


Balance suspended and rejected............ $254,971 61 


The Governor informed the Legislature that 
there was due from the General Government, 
to the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
a very large sum of money, on account of 
the five per cent. granted by Congress to the 
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several States, upon the sales of public lands. 
This five per cent. has been paid in full to all 
the States entitled to it, except Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, which States have only received 
three per cent. A memorial was addressed to 
the Senate and House of Representatives at 
Washington, in January, 1872, by the Govern- 
ors of the three States named. 

The Assessors’ returns and other official 
sources afford the following statistics : 

Wheat.—Acres sown in 1871, 1,677,659 ; 
bushels produced, 22,274,378; ‘average per 
acre, 13.27. Thisis an increase of 18,988 in 
the number of acres sown in 1870, and a de- 
crease of 5,363 acres as compared with the av- 
erage for the last thirteen years, which is 1,- 
683,022 ; also an increase of 4,218,587 bushels 
as compared with the average for the thirteen 
previous years. The average bushels per acre 
for that time are 10.72, showing an increase in 
1871 of 2.55 bushels per acre over that average. 
Ohio ranked second as a wheat-growing State 
in 1871. 

Corn.—Acres planted, 2,682,165; bushels 
produced, 98,363,060; average per acre, 36.67. 
This crop is the largest ever raised in the 
State, and is an increase of 9,797,761 bushels 
on the crop of 1870, and a decrease of .89 
bushel on the average per acre for that year. 
It is also an increase of 30,409,107 bushels on 
the average yearly production forthe previous 
twenty-one years, and an increase of 3.84 
bushels on the average per acre for that time. 
Ohio ranked third asa corn-growing State in 
1871. 

Oats.—Acres sown, 1,000,122 ; bushels pro- 
duced, 32,696,127; average per acre, 32.69. 
This is the largest crop, by 6,123,453 bushels, 
ever reported to the State Department. Ohio 
ranks second as an oat-producing State. 

Barley.—Acres sown, 81,253; bushels pro- 
duced, 1,041,240; average per acre, 23.89. The 
average in 1871 is 4.89 bushels above the av- 
erage for the ten previous. years. Ohio ranks 
fifth as a barley-producing State. . 

Rye.— Acres sown, 37,207; bushels pro- 
duced, 428,014; average per acre, 11.50. This 
is an increase of total production. over the pre- 
vious year of 96,816 bushels, and an increase 
of average production of 2.07 bushels. Ohio 
comes tenth among rye-producing States. 

Buckwheat.—Acres sown, 14,972; bushels 
produced, 177,938; average per acre, 11.88. 
Decrease in bushels, 109,705 ; increase in ay- 
_ erage, .11. Ohio ranks the eighth State in 
buckwheat-raising. 

Potatoes.—Acres planted, 100,630; bushels 
produced, 8,755,193; average per acre, 87.00; 
increase Over previous year, 2,633,603 bushels: 
increased average, 17.27. Ohio ranks third in 
the list of potato States. 

Comparative Aggregate of Grain Crops.— 
The total acreage of the grain and potato crops 
in the past six years reported is as follows: 
1866, 4,635,559 ; 1867, 4,448,126 ; 1868, 4,770,- 
047; 1869, ’5,058,762 + 1870, 5,168,400 ; 1871, 
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5,594,007. The acres sown in 1871 exceed | 
the average acreage for the five previous years 

by the sum of 777,829, and is 425,607 in ex “| 

cess of the acres sown in 1870. The total pro- 

duction of grain and potatoes in Ohio for 
years is as follows: 1866, 118,061,911 bushe 
1867, 104,724,257 bushels ; 1868, 121 907 1 
bushels ; 1869, 126,401,382 bushels ; 1870, 1 
354, 984° bushels ; 1871, 164,635, 950 bushel 
The aggregate of the breadstuffs in Ohiog: af 
1871, shows an increase of 24,280,966 bush 
over the aggregate for 1870, and an increase ( 
42,346,012 bushels over the average aggreg 
for the last five years. 

Hay.—Acres, 1,877,876 ; tons produced, J 1. 
526,806 ; average per acre, 1.10. Deere 
from 1870, 27,816 tons; decrease in avel a 
01. Ohio ranks fifth in hay-production. _ 

Flax.—Acres sown, 85,863 ; seed produce 
733,384 bushels ; pounds of fibre pe 
24. ATT, 361; increase in seed, 284,006 bushel 
increase in ‘fibre, 7,613,233 pounds. i 

Clover and Seed.— Acres sown, 454,09 
tons of hay produced, 401,415 ; bushels of § 
produced, 384,974; acres ploughed Tide 
manure, 46,998, There was an increase in th 
acreage and production over 1870, ,' 

Tobacco.—Acres planted, 28,862; pound 
produced, 36,177,630; average pounds pi 
acre, 1,253. This crop shows an increase 0 
8, 823 acres, an increase of 19,263,441 in poun 
produced, and an increase of 409 ‘pounds on t 
average per acre, as compared with the averag 
for the six previous years. Ohio stands thit 
in the production of tobacco. a 

Butter and Cheese.—Pounds of patton 
994,946; pounds of cheese, 32,394,152. fh 
crease over 1870: butter, 1 974, 392 pound: 
cheese, 1,013,114 pounds. There were 8,6 
612 pounds more butter made and 10, 397,91 
pounds of cheese manufactured in 1871 
the average for the eleven previous years. — 

Sorghum.—Acres planted, 23,072; poum 
of sugar produced, 25,505 ; gallons of molas 
produced, 1,817,042 ; average gallons to t tl 
acre, 78. Compared with 1870, there wa: 
decrease in acreage of 378; an incre 
sugar of 3,517 pounds; a decrease in mols 
of 870, 631; and a decreased average of 1 
gallons. 

Maple Sugar.—Pounds of sugar, 1 ,882,8 39 
gallons of syrup, 271,113. Decrease from 1 
of 371,929 pounds of sugar, and increase € 
14,980 gallons of molasses. - -@ 

Sweet - - Potatoes. — Acres planted, 9,¢ 693; 
bushels produced, 207,676; average pér acre, 
77. Increased acreage over 1870, 8435 — ig : 
creased production, 56,523 ; decreased avi 
age, 35 bushels. i 

Pasturage.—Number of acres in pastu a 
in 1871, 4,242,391, being an increase of 137, 
378 acres. 

Uncultivated Lands.—The number of acres 
of uncultivated land in Ohio, in 1871, was 
5,649,121, a decrease of 88,888 acres from the 
pr evious year. 
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Horses.—Number of horses listed for taxa- 
tion, in 1872, 718,157; value, $46,397,554; 
average value, $65.87; increased number over 
1870, 6,808 horses ; decreased value, $505,235. 
 Mules.—Number listed for taxation, in 1872, 
92,958; value, $1,589,535; average value, 
$69.23; increased number, 972; decreased 
value, $3,848; decreased average value, $3.28. 

Cattle.—Total number returned by assessors 
in 1872, 1,761,623; value, $31,902,348; aver- 
age value, $18.10; increased number, 115,183; 
decreased value, $3,740,186; decreased aver- 
age value, $3.54. 

_ Sheep.—Number reported in 1872, 4,464,898 ; 
yalue, $13,848,810; average value, $3.10; in- 
creased number, 161,994; increased value, $5,- 

781,111; increased average value, $1.23. 
 Hogs.—Number, 2,315,554; value, $6,663,- 
421; average value, $2.87; increased number, 
151,151; decreased value, $2,626,993; de- 
creased average value, $1.42. 

Wool.—The returns of the assessors show 
that the wool-clip of 1871 was 16,139,331 
pomnass which is 572,190 less than the clip of 
1872. 

Dogs and Sheep-killing.—Number of dogs re- 
ported in 1871, 185,023 ; sheep killed by dogs, 
‘39,726, valued at $126,874; sheep maimed by 
dogs, 26,245, estimated damage, $51,043. 

Grapes and Wine.—Acres planted in 1871, 
907; acres in vineyards, 11,219; pounds of 
grapes gathered, 19,292,980; gallons of wine 
pressed, 1,031,928. This is the largest crop 
ever gathered in the State, and, compared 

, With that of 1870, shows an increase of 103 in 
acres planted, 329 in acres in vineyard, 3,439,- 
_ 261 in pounds of grapes gathered, and a de- 
erease of 1,545,984 in gallons of wine pressed. 
The counties producing over one million 
pounds of grapes are as follows: Ottawa, 
5,605,688 ; Erie, 4,628,436; Cuyahoga, 2,529,- 
655; Lorain, 1,551,199; total, 14,314,978. 

These counties produced about 75 per cent. 
of the crop gathered in 1871. 

Orchards. — Acres in orchards, 883,647; 
bushels of apples gathered, 10,437,437; bush- 
els of peaches gathered, 860,530; bushels of 
pears gathered, 126,982. Oomparing with 
1870, we have an increase of 6,350 acres in or- 
chards, 550,891 bushels of peaches, 59,885 
bushels of pears, and a decrease of 575,145 
bushels of apples. 

Coal.—The aggregate of stone-coal mined in 
1871, as returned by the township assessors, is 
55,316,666 bushels. The returns show that 
coal was mined in 87 counties in the State. 
The amount actually mined is doubtless large- 
ly in excess of the reported figures. An ex- 
amination of the returns shows that one-half 
the coal reported mined was taken from the 
northeastern portion of the State. 

Figures from the State Chemist, Prof. 
Wormley, show the result of analyses of the 
best iron-smelting coals of Ohio, from eight 
localities. The average of fixed carbon is 
57.43 per cent., the highest, and therefore 


castle, 67.71 for Welsh coal. 
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most valuable for furnace-coal, being the Briar 
Hill (Mahoning County), 62.66, and the lowest, 
the Sunday Creek (Perry County), 53.62. 

The English analyses of best furnace-coals 
give 50.19 for Scotch coal, 56.90 for New- 
The analysis of 
Briar Hill coal, in full, is as follows: Specific 
gravity, 1.284; water, 3.60; volatile matter, 
32.58; fixed carbon, 62.66; ashes, 1.16; sul- 
phur, 0.85; color of ashes, red; character of 
the coke, pulverulent. The English. analysis 
of Welsh coal is: Specific gravity, 1.315; car- 
bon, 83.78; hydrogen, 4.79; nitrogen, 0.98; 
sulphur, 1.43; oxygen, 4.15; ashes, 491; per- 
centage of coke, 72.62; fixed carbon, 67.61. 

Iron.—Prof. Andrews, of the Geological 
Survey, who is in charge of the Southern Ohio 
district, reports iron-ore, in greater or less 
abundance, in the following counties: Mus- 
kingum, Licking, Perry, Hocking, Athens, Vin- 
ton, Jackson, Scioto, Lawrence, and Gallia. 
The ores in this district are of great excellence 


_and purity, and the iron made from them has 


already a high reputation. The iron-ores of 
Southern Ohio are classified as limonites, or 
hydrated sesquioxides of iron, and siderites, or 
blue carbonates of iron. 

In Vinton, Jackson, Scioto, and Lawrence 
Counties, the favorite ore rests upon a seam 
of limestone, and hence it is called the “‘ lime- 
stone ore.” It is remarkably free from sul- 
phur and phosphorus, and the charcoal-iron 
made from this ore, according to Prof. An- 
drews, has no superior in the world. 

The average percentage of metallic iron in a 
large number of the more important limonite 
ores of the limestone seam is 51.666; of the 
blue siderite ore, 38.050; of gray siderite, 
35.526. The average of metallic iron in four 
samples of ore from the famous Cleveland iron 
district, England, is but 85.75 per cent., while 
the average of six samples from the fields in 
Southern Ohio is 36.57. 

The ore least rich in iron is the “‘ gray lime- 
stone.” The Craig ore, found between Ham- 
den and McArthur, Ohio, is a very rich limo- 
nite, and contains 58.62 per cent. of metallic 
iron. The “Hanging Rock” iron (for this 
name is generally given to all iron made south 
of the Hocking River) is everywhere cele- 
brated for its superior quality. 

Prof. Newberry says the quantity of iron-ore 
in Northeastern Ohio is large, but probably 
somewhat less than that found in the southern 
portion of our coal-fields. The kidney-ores. 
exist in greater or less abundance in every 
township within the coal-area, and they are 
largely used in the furnaces in this locality. 

Conspicuous bands of the “kidney” ore are 
found at several horizons in the lower coal- 
measures in Holmes County. In Columbiana 
County, the deposits of this ore are very rich. 
‘In Tuscarawas County, at Dover and Mineral 
Point, the richest accumulation of kidney ore 
is over the gray limestone, and in the roof- 
shales of the Newberry coal. In Columbiana 
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County, there is some “black band” in the | 


same position. In Mahoning County, from 
eight to eighteen inches of black-band iron-ore 
is found.”” Prof. Newberry reports the black- 
band stratum in different localities in Stark 
County, where it attains a maximum thickness 
of twenty feet, but is less rich in iron than in 
Tuscarawas County. 

Pig-Iron.—The Secretary of State complains 
that the law under which statistics of iron- 
manufacture were to be returned to his office 
has this year been a dead letter, and he is there- 
fore unable to give trustworthy statistics on 
this important branch of Ohio manufacture. 

Iron and Steel.—F rom advance sheets of the 
national census, the Secretary compiles a table 
showing 62 iron manufactories of all kinds, in 
Ohio, in 1870, employing 5,388 hands, nearly 
$8,000,000 capital, paying over $3,000,000 an- 
nually in wages, using nearly $10,500,000 ma- 
térial, and turning out products to the value 
of $15,500,000. Since that year, the number and 
operations of these establishments have been 
greatly enlarged, as Cleveland alone, which in 
1870 had but eight rolling-mills, had 14in 1872. 
Ohio stands fourth in the manufacture of iron- 
rails, and in 1871 produced nearly 76,000 tons. 
Of rolled and’ hammered iron, Ohio manufac- 
tured more than one-tenth of all in the United 
States—the amount for Ohio being over 76,000 
tons. Bessemer steel, of which 45,000 tons 
were made in the United States in 1871, is in 
Ohio manufactured only at Cleveland. 

Marriages and Divorces.—The number of 
marriages, in 1872, was 26,308, exclusive of 
Coshocton County, whose probate judge could 
not, the Secretary says, be induced to report; 
an increase in the number of marriages over 
the previous year of 1,053. The number of 
marriages in 1872 was larger than in any year 
for fourteen years, except 1866, 1867-68, in 
the first of which there were 30,479; in the 
next, 29,230; in the next, 28,231. In these 
three years, marriages, postponed during the 
war, took place. One thousand and twenty- 
six divorces were granted in 1872, which was 
41 less than the previous year. Less than one- 
half the actions for divorce were brought by 
husbands. Of the whole number, 235 were 
for adultery. The proportion of divorces to 
marriages is 1 to 25. 

Births.—The number of births in 1872 was 
61,210; an increase of 1,293 over 1871. Of the 
births in 1872 only 384 were illegitimate. 

Deaths.—The deaths in 1872 were 25,202, 
which was 43 more than the previous year. 
Eleven persons who died in 1872 were upward 
of one hundred years old. 

Naturalizations.—Persons naturalized in 
1872 were 8,001, or two more than the pre- 
vious year. 

liliteracy.x—Number of persons ten years 
old and over, who cannot read, 92,720; num- 
ber between fifteen and twenty-one years old, 
and over, who cannot write, 173,172; of these, 
134,102 are natives, and 37,070 foreign born. 
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‘county, and local taxes, $18,834,422.49 ; delin 


School Attendance.—The*returns of school | 
attendance show a total of 645,639, of which — 
632,202 are native, and 13,487 foreign. Th 
divisions, by sex and color, are 829,367 male: 
and 806,413 females, whites, and 5,697 mal 
and 4,747 females, colored. , 

Pauperism.—The number of paupers | 
county infirmaries, in 1871, was 4,651; 
1872, it was 4,985, an increase of 834, Th 
number of paupers otherwise supported by #l 
counties in 1871 was 866; in 1872 it was 2,48 
an increase of 1,568. The total in 1871 w; 
5,517; in 1872, 7,419; an increase of 1,902, 

Prisoners and Jails.—Whole number of pri 
oners in county jails reported during the yea 
5,000 ; total cost of keeping them, $50,587.9 
Toone show the reports of eighty-one countie 
only. i 

New Structures—Number of new buildin 
of all kinds erected in 1872, 16,994. r 

Banks.—Number of national banks, 146 
capital, $25,521,700; private and other banks 
1,831; capital, $7,267,096. This shows an iz 
crease of fifteen in the number of nation 
banks reported, and their capital has been ir 
creased $2,755,790. The number of privai 
banks shows an increase of thirty-five duriz 
the year, and the capital of these banks ha 
been increased $2,162,628. : 

Bonds, etc., exempt from Taxation.—Th 
amount of Jegal-tender notes, or other money 
exempt from taxation, as returned for th 
year, is $9,378,747, being a decrease on la 
year, of $1,328,333.50. a 

Wealth and Taxation.—The total valuatio 
of property, as returned to the Auditor of Stat 
for 1872, is as follows: Acres of land returne 
for taxation, 25,421,137; value of lands, $699. 
478,744; value of real estate in cities and vil 
lages, $330,684,784; value of personal prop 
erty, $494,159,590; total valuation of taxabl 
property, $1,524,823,118; increase over 1871 
$2,193,147. The taxes levied in 1872, collec 
able in 1873, were: State taxes, $4,414,557.25 


quencies and forfeitures, $561,992.23; total 
$28,810,971.97. A map showing the amoun 
of wealth per capita, as reported to the Unite 
Census Bureau, makes the Western Reserve, | 
large portion of Central Ohio, and a wide belt 
of Northern Central Ohio, average from $76! 
to $1,250 to every inhabitant. A considerabl 
portion of Central Ohio, including the northern 
part of Scioto Valley, and almost the entire 
Miami Valley, average $1,250 to $2,000 per 
capita. Cincinnati, and the country imme= 
diately surrounding it, are the only parts of 
Ohio where the aggregate wealth averages ove hi a 
$2,000 per capita. This map only represents — 
developed wealth, and is no criterion of the 
actual resources of the country. . 
Incorporated Companies.—There has been a — 
large increase of incorporated companies. wr 
ters have been issued during the year, to 409 — 
new companies, with an aggregate capital stock 
of $188,206,960. Twenty manufacturing, rail- 
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road, insurance, and mining companies have 
increased their capital stock $5,864,000. 

 Manufactures.—The Secretary of State gives 
the aggregate for the State, of ‘Selected Sta- 


tistics of Manufacture,” as follows: 


umber of manufacturing establishments... 
Number of hands employed 

Amount of capital invested................45 
Total value of products..........+-seeeeeeees 228,568, 


The aggregate for the entire manufacturing 
industry of Ohio, as ascertained from Colonel 

‘Harrington, Acting Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus, Washington, is as follows: 

-Total-number of manufacturing establish- 


IN a cheis 5 visu ie a a-sicions oidie.d sn ei6saipin Se ains-010 
mK } number of hands employed 


22,773 
137,200 


_ (Besides steam-engines equal to 174,300 horse- 
| power). 
Total Raeune of capital invested............ $141,924,000 
Total amount of wages paid............-... 9,066,5 
- Total value of material used............... 157,131,700 
Total value of products...........-+-ss+ee. 269,714,000 


The Secretary says: ‘From a careful ex- 
amination of the tables of selected statistics 
published on the preceding pages, I am satis- 
fied there are many important omissions in 
every class of manufacture. This fact is recog- 
nized by the Census Bureau in Washington. 
The total value of manufactured products in 
Ohio is doubtless - $300,000,000 yearly. This 
is almost three times the value of the entire 
grain-crop of the State.” 

_ Railroads.—-The reports of railroad com- 
panies, having track in Ohio, are made to the 
Commissioner for the year ending with June 
80th. By these returns there were 270 miles 


of track laid in Ohio during the year ending. 


‘with June 30, 1872. Since that date, to De- 
| cember 15, 1872, there were 322 miles of track 
laid, and nearly 400 miles of road-bed were in 
advanced stages of readiness for the ties and 
rail. The following table, compiled from the 
returns to the commissioner of railroads, gives 
in the aggregate, and in condensed form, the 
capital stock, debt, earnings, passenger and 
freight traffic, dividends, accidents, etc., of all 
roads operated in this State: 


Year ending June 30, 1872. Entire Lines. Lines in Ohio. 
Capital stock paid in... .|$219,161,127 55 /$122,721,526 87 
Funded debt............ 217,171,755 12 | 120,222,072 00 
Floating debt........... 10,738,179 72 5,945,700 98 
Length -of line and 

branches, as proposed %,408 miles. |Rail, 8,787 mls. 

~ Cost of road and equip-| 

POGMUST Col See deniece eres $338,113,494 48 | $206,352,805 71 
Gross earnings......... 65,603,078 12 34,257,799 67 
Operating expenses....| 45,034,708 21 23,502,739 38 
Net earnings........ tse 568,369 91 10,755,060 29 
No. passengers carried. 12,068,832 "iF aS 
-Tons freight carried. ... 20,983,068 | . =... 0. 
Interest paid on bonds..| $9.726,35906 | ........ 
Dividends paid......... ; oe dae Bik Sin oir 
Number of persons killed............... 192 
Number of persons injured............. 358 
Number of animals killed............... 1.926 
Amount paid for same ................6- $45,578 46 
Number of employés................... 25,393 
Per cent. increase of gross earnings for 

So et eens y Perey pee 12.74 
Average cost per cent. of operating..... 82 
Per cent. increase of net earnings for the 

eae Loatidnscutasseiurenedtees xa 11.93 
Increase of rail laid in Ohio, including 

LOR DARE Bret cian mr tanr nore eee 875 miler. 
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The report of the Ohio Penitentiary shows 
a great diminution in the number of convicts, 
the average being 947, which is 67 less than 
during any year since 1867. This is attributed 
to the influence of the reformatory institutions 
for juveniles. The Reform Farm for Boys is 
reported highly successful in its operation. 
During the year, 148 boys were discharged, 
98 of whom were returned to their parents 
‘and friends, and the remainder permitted to 
care for themselves, or placed out in proper 
employment. At the close of the year there 
were 364 inmates. The Girls’ Industrial 
School is also progressing satisfactorily. Dur- 
ing the year, 15 were discharged and 145 still 
remain. In the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Or- 
phans’ Home are 402 children, two-thirds of 
whom are boys. The average age is ten years. 
In the Deaf and Dumb Institution are 338 pu- 
pils—197 males and 141 females. In the In- 
stitution for the Education of the Blind the 
average attendance is 111—56 males and 55 
females. Of this number 69 are totally blind 
and 42 partially so. 

On the 25th of September, the main portion 
of the Northern Ohio Lunatic Asylum, at 
Newburg, was destroyed by fire. The asylum 
was full of patients, none of whom were in- 
jured, though, in the work of saving them and 
extinguishing the flames, five lives were lost. 
The Central Lunatic Asylum, at Columbia, 
destroyed by fire in a previous year, has not 
yet been rebuilt, but the work has been com- 
menced. The destruction of two out of the 
three State institutions for the insane has 
caused great suffering among that unfortunate 
class. Those portions of the Northern Asy- 
lum not entirely destroyed have been fitted 
up for the accommodation of as many as 
possible. 

The General Assembly met January Ist, the 
Senate having 18 Republicans and 18 Demo- 
crats, and the House of Representatives 57 
Republicans and 48 Democrats. The Senate 
effected an organization by the Lieutenant- 
Governor giving the casting-vote for the Re- 
publican nominees wherever a strict party 
division was made. The House organized by 
electing N. H. Van Vorhes as Speaker. 
On the 8th, Governor E. F. Noyes, and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Jacob Mueller, took the oath 
of office. January 9th, the Senate took an 
indecisive ballot for U. 8. Senator, and the 
House gave a majority for John Sherman. 
Next day the two Houses, in joint convention, 
reélected John Sherman to the United States 
Senate amid great excitement; the vote stand- 
ing, John Sherman, 73; G. W. Morgan, 60; 
J. D.Cox,5; Perry,1; Schenck, 1. February 
16th, there was an exciting scene in the Senate, 
upon a resolution declaring Senator Kemp 
(Democrat) not entitled to his seat on account 
of the improper rejection of the votes given 
his competitor, James Sayler, by the inmates 
of the National Soldiers’ Home, at Dayton. 
Kemp was voted out, and his seat given Sayler, 
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but the excitement continued through several 
days. The General Assembly adjourned April 
29th, until January 2, 1873, after a session of 
120 days, during which 646 bills were intro- 
duced, and 139 joint resolutions offered for 
action in the two Houses; 141 general and 
139 local laws were passed, and 70 joint reso- 
lutions adopted. Among the laws of general 
importance enacted were acts regulating the 
business of insurance in the State, and ap- 
pointing a State Superintendent of Insurance ; 
regulating coal-mines so as to provide for the 
greater safety of the miners; authorizing coun- 
tics, cities, incorporated villages, and townships, 
to build railroads, and to lease and operate the 
same (commonly known as the Boesel Law); 
and redistricting the State for congressional 
purposes. 

The Republican State Convention met at 
Columbus, March 27th, and nominated candi- 
dates for State offices as follows: Secretary of 
State, Allen T. Wikoff; Judge of Supreme 
Court, John Welch; member of Board of Pub- 
lic Works, Richard R. Porter. ,Nominations 
for presidential electors at large were also 
made, ex-Lieutenant-Governor John OC. Lee 
and Alphonso Hart being chosen. The fol- 
lowing platform of principles was adopted : 


The Republicans of Ohio, in State Convention 
assembled, make the following declaration : 

1. The Republican party of the United States had 
its origin in the necessities of the nation, and since 
it came into power has decreed and executed meas- 
ures by which liberty has been preserved, and the 
Union saved from dismemberment, and slavery over- 
thrown. Amid the disorganization and confusion 
existing at the close of the rebellion, the Republican 
party exercised its organizing and restoring power, 
and has succeeded in the difficult task of complete 
reconstruction, and has established freedom and 
equal rights for all people by irrevocable antees. 
In this great work, the Republican party has shown 
its wisdom and patriotism, and, by its unswerving 

ood faith pay the national creditors, it has vin- 
icated the national integrity and honor. 

2. No other party known in history has so grand 
a record, and no other party in the United States can 
80 proudly challenge the continued confidence of the 
people, and we declare that the good of the country 
demands that the Republican party should continue 
to administer the Government. 

8. We renew our expressions of confidence in the 
Hin + Administration of the General Government. 

ince it came into powers the taxes upon the people 
have been reduced, and the public revenues have 
been carefully collected and honestly applied, so that, 
while the burden of taxation has been lightened, the 
public debt has been diminished both in amount of 
the principal, and in the rate of interest. The ad- 
ministration deserves, also, the earnest approval of 
every friend of justice, order, and law, for the prompt 
and efficient manner in which it has suppressed Ku- 
klux disorders, and persecutions of loyal citizens in 
the South, a protection due from every good govern- 
ment to its people. And we refer with great satis- 
faction and pride to the system of pensions and 
bounties provided for our brave soldiers and sailors, 
and the homes founded and maintained for such as 
‘were disabled in the service of their country. These 
manifestations of public gratitude and justice must 
command the approval of every patriot. And we 
commend the policy of fairness and kindness toward 
the Indian tribes, as showing the wisdom and hu- 
manity of the President; and, in his efforts to reform 
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the civil service, we recognize.a laudable desire t a 
promote its efficiency and purity ; and in the man- — 
agement of our foreign relations, including the im- 
portant questions of international law involved j 
the Treaty of Washington, the Administration hi 
shown rare wisdom, courage, and dignity, and he 
maintained the honor of the nation untarnished. — 

4, A large portion of the revenue necessary 
defray the current expenses of the Government, an 
to pay its liabilities, must be derived from duties o 
imports. These duties should be levied with a vie 
to equabee their burdens and benefits among th 
people, and so as to promote, as far as possible, ti 
interests of every section and branch of industry, a1 
so that labor of every kind may have constant en 
ployment and just reward. ‘ 

5. We are opposed to further grants of the publ 
lands to corporations and monopolies, and deman 
that the national domain be set apart for homes fo 
the people, and for purposes of education. ” 

6. As there can be no productive industry withot 
a union of capital and labor, therefore we are in fay« 
of such legislation as will give all proper guarantec 
for the safety and prec! of the one, and remy 
nerative investment of the other. 

We have unbroken confidence in the integrit; 
prudence, and patriotism of President Grant, and at 
in favor of his renomination for a second term ; an 
we present to the Republican, party, for nominatic 
for Vice-President of the United States, the name ¢ 
Ohio’s first war Governor, Honorable William De 
nison, a man eminently worthy of that high office. 

The Democratic State Convention met ¢ 
Cleveland, June 27th, and put in nominatio. 
the following candidates for State offices, a 
being Democrats: Secretary of State, Aquila 
Wiley ; Judge of Supreme Court, John I 
Green; member of Board of Public Works 
E. J. Riley. The following platform 
adopted : 

Feesolved, By the Democrats of Ohio in conventio 
assembled: That the platform of principles ado Se 
by the Cincinnati Convention, together with the clea 
interpretation of the same enunciated in the letter o 
Horace Greeley accepting the nomination of that cor 
vention for the office of President of the United States 
affords common ground upon which the liberal m 
of all political parties can consistently unite in oppt 
sition to the present Administration, and its attend 
official corruption. 4 

Ltesolved, That our delegates this day chosen t 
represent us in the Democratic National Conventio1 
to assemble at Baltimore, are requested to vote fi 
the nomination of Horace Greeley and B. Grai 
Brown as our candidates for President and Vice 
President. , 

The Prohibitionists also had State candidate 
in the field, as follows: Secretary of Stat 
Ferdinand Shumacher ; Judge of the Suprer 
Court, Charles L. Fish; member of Board o 
Public Works, Melton Kennedy. - ie 

The election was held October 8th, with the 
following result : ae 

Secretary of State.—Wikoff, 265,880; Wir — 
ley, 251,780; Shumacher, 2,045; Wikoff over 
Wiley, 14,050; over all, 12,005. e 

Judge of Supreme Court.— Welch, 268,223 5 
Green, 253,086; Fish, 2,010; Welch over 
Green, 10,187; over all, 8,177. a 

Member of Board of Public Works.—Porter, 
266,820; Riley, 250,865; Kennedy, 2,082; 
Porter over Riley, 16,455; over all, 14,878. 

The total vote on Secretary of State was 
519,655. 


OLNEY, JESSE. 


The vote for President, November 5th, re- 
sulted as follows: 


_§. Grant Geemablican) Usb 5 Oil ns 69s eke 281,852 
Greeley (Democratic-Liberal)............ 244,321 

ames Black (Probibition).............0. 2.00008 2,000 
Charles O’Conor (Straight-Democrat)............ ei 
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OLNEY, Jzssz, A. M., an eminent teacher, 
and author of text-books for schools, born in 
Union, Tolland County, Conn., October 12, 
1798; died at Stratford, Conn., July 30, ‘1872. 
He evinced in early childhood a remarkable 
aptitude for study, and, before reaching the 
age of sixteen years, was a fine classical schol- 
ar, and an adept in the science of geography, 
io which he devoted a large part of his life. 
le was a teacher for twelve years in the Hart- 
ford Grammar-School, and, while thus-occu- 
pied, he was deeply impressed with the in- 
completeness of the old plan of teaching geog- 
raphy, which made the solar system the ini- 
tial point, and blended that science with as- 
tronomy in a way most bewildering to the 
student. Reversing, therefore, the old meth- 
od, he taught the learner to begin with the 
e in which he lived, and thence to ad- 
vance until he had occupied the entire field to 
be traversed. This plan met with marked 
success. In 1828 he published his Geography 
md Atlas, which at once became standard 
school-books ; successive editions being rapid- 
ly exhausted until the sale reached millions 
af eopies. He served ten terms in the Legisla- 
pure of his State, and was indefatigable in his 
abors in behalf of the common schools there- 
m. To perfect himself in his favorite studies, 
he visited Europe in 1835, and again in 1838. 
In 1831 he brought out his ‘National Pre- 
ei which was one of the best reading- 
ooks that ever appeared in the United States. 
Its philosophical plan and orderly arrange- 
ment gave it universal popularity, and it was 
followed by a series of readers, outline maps, 
and arithmetical and historical text-books, 
l of great practical value. In 1834 he re- 
moved to Southington, and in 1854 to Strat- 
ford. In 1867 Mr. Olney was elected Comp- 
troller of Public Accounts for the State of 
Connecticut. To his dying day he was re- 
markable for his industry, order, method, and 
studious habits, ever counting that day lost, in 
which he had not acquired some useful know]- 
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OREGON. The last fiscal period of two 
years in Oregon ended on the 6th of Septem- 
ber. At the beginning of that period there 
was a balance of $267,939.48 in the Treasury, 
and the subsequent receipts raised the total 
tesources to $942,570.51. The disbursements 
for the same period amounted to $7 69,973.10, 
which left a balance of $172,597.41. The 
State has no funded debt, but there are $200,- 
000 of bonds issued for the construction of 
the canal and locks at the falls of the Willa- 
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mette River, payable from the proceeds of sales 
of State lands, and $90,477 of soldiers’ bounty 
and relief bonds, besides outstanding warrants 
of the Treasury, amounting to $76,883.69, and 
unaudited deficiencies to a small amount. 
The soldiers’ bounty and relief fund in the 
Treasury is nearly sufficient to pay off the 
bounty and relief bonds. The assessed value 
of property in the State is about $37,000,000, » 
though its actual value is estimated at more 
than three times that amount. While the 
population has doubled in ten years and the 
value of property increased fourfold, the as- 
sessment-rolls show an increase of less than 
35 per cent. 

The State lands consist of 46,080 acres, 
granted by Congress for the support of a State 
University ; two sections in each township for 
the support of common schools, 107,837 acres 
of which have been selected in the last two 
years; 90,000 acres granted for the establish- 
ment of an Agricultural College, which have 
been selected but not yet disposed of; 500,000 
acres granted for internal improvements; 
swamp and overflowed lands for the benefit 
of common schools, of which 174,219.97 acres 
have been selected and reported to the School 
Land Commissioners; and about 500,000 acres 
of tide-lands. 

A penitentiary is in process of construction 
at Salem, and is sufficiently advanced to ac- 
commodate all the convicts now under sen- 
tence. It has cost thus far $159,000, about 
$58,000 of which has been derived from the 
labor of the convicts. The penitentiary con- 
tains a school and a library, the latter being 
made up from contributions by the citizens 
of Salem. There have been 286 different per- 
sons confined in the penitentiary during the 
past two years. 

The total number of persons in the State 
of school age, between four and twenty years, 
on the Ist of April, was 36,512, of whom 18,- 
724 were males and 17,788 females. The av- 
erage attendance at the public schools through- 
out the State was 12,120, and the number of 
teachers employed was 198, to whom the sum 
of $68,097.32 was paid. 

There has been a school for deaf mutes at 
Salem for the last two years, which was sup- 
ported at an expense of little more than $4,000. 
At the beginning of September there were ten 
male and eight female pupils in this institution. 

The State University has not yet been es- 
tablished, and the Agricultural College is not 
thoroughly organized. 

The first convention of the year was that of 
the “State Temperance Alliance,” which was 
held at Salem on the 22d and 23d of Febru- 
ary. It was determined, after much discus- 
sion, not to undertake the formation of a po- 
litical temperance party, but the following 
resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That we recommend the friends of tem- 
as in the various precincts. and cities of the 
tate to meet on the second Wednesday evening 
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preceding each State election, to examine the rival 
tickets to see if true temperance candidates have 
been put in nomination for office, especially for the 
Legislature. 

solved, That, in case it is found that true temper- 
ance candidates have been put in nomination by both 
Democrats and Republicans, we do not consider it 
necessary to nominate any separate ticket; and in 
case it is deemed that only one of the rival candi- 
dates for an office will honestly favor our cause, that 
that one be designated as our candidate ; and in case 
no truly temperance candidate has been nominated 
for any important office, that an independent candi- 
date be put in the field, in whom we have full confi- 
dence. 


The following were also adopted, after a 
warm debate : 


Whereas, This Alliance realizes the 
ballot in all public reforms ; and— 
lereas, Women are everywhere recognized as 
legitimate auxiliaries in the temperance movement, 
and have proved themselves active and efficient 
members of this Alliance, and have here freely ex- 
ercised their right to vote; therefore— 
Resolved, That we urge upon the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon the necessity of passing an act in- 
structing the judges of elections to receive the votes 
of women upon the subject of temperance, under 


power of the 


the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, in their . 


various precincts. 


A bill was drawn up and unanimously 
adopted, to be submitted to the Legislature, as 
an amendment to the existing license laws. 

The Republican State Convention was held 
at Portland, on the 20th of March. No State 
officers were to be nominated. J. G. Wilson 
was nominated for Representative in Congress, 
and delegates to the National Convention were 
named, and a ticket for presidential electors 
adopted. A platform was adopted, which 
lauded the achievements of the national Ad- 
ministration and of the Republican party, and 
contained the following declarations: 


We admit of no distinctions between citizens, 
whether of native or forsee birth ; and therefore 
we favor the granting of full amnesty to the people 
of those States lately in rebellion; and’ we here 
pieces the full and effective protection of our civil 
aws to all persons voluntarily coming to or residing 
in our land. 

We favor the encouragement of railroads by the 
General Government of the United States, and hold 
that such disposition should be made of the public 
lands as shall secure the same to actual settlers only, 
in quantities not exceeding 160 acres. 

at while we are in favor of a revenue for the 
support of the General Government, by duties upon 
imports, sound policy requires such adjustment of 
those duties on imports as to encourage the devel- 


opment of the industrial interest of the whole coun- ; 


try ; and we recommend that policy of national ex- 
change which secures to the working-men liberal 
wages ; to agriculture, remunerative prices; to me- 
chanics and manufacturers an adequate reward for 
their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the nation 
commercial prosperity and independence. 

We believe that popular education is the sole*true 
basis and hope of a free government, and shall ever 
oppose any diversion of, or interference with, the 
common-school funds or lands in this State, for any 
other than their legitimate purpose ; and we condemn 
the act of favoritism by the last Legislature, where- 
by $200,000, taken from the school fund, were grant- 
ed to a corporation consisting mainly of Democratic 
leaders and party favorites, for the construction of a 
work which another corporation, entirely sound and 
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responsible, offered to construct for $75,000 less ; 
that we are in favor of the passage by the Legis 
ture of an efficient school law, such as shall see 
all citizens of our State a good common-school edt 
cation. - * 
We find no terms sufficiently strong to expr 
our disapproval of those acts of the last Leg 
whereby the swamp-lands belonging to this 
have been taken from the needy settlers, and 
without limit or proper competition in price 
land grabber and speculator; whereby the e 
ments and salaries of State officers have bee 
constitutionally increased, and the taxes ine 
thousands of dollars by the creation of new 
necessary offices and salaries, for the purpose 
viding’ for party favorites ; and whereby the citize 
of our metropolis have been deprived of and der 
the right of controlling their police authority. A 
we equally condemn the administration of our Sté 
officers and laws as extravagant, reckless, illegal, ai 
destructive, and we rightfully charge all these 3 
sults as the acts of the Democratic party. = 
That the Republican party of this State are in: 
vor of the General Government extending aid to 
ard building a railroad from Portland, Oregon, 
Salt Lake City, and from Jackson County to Hi 
boldt, and we hereby pledge our party represe! 
tives to the support of the same. ~ 
That the indiscriminate licensing of persons” 
sell spirituous liquors without being placed un¢ 
roper responsibilities for the abuse thereof, hay: 
een found by experience to promote the growth | 
crime and pauperism, and thereby to seriously i 
crease the rate of taxation, the Republican party re 
ognizes the right and duty of the law-making pow 
to prevent and limit the evils and abuses of s 
sale, so far as concerns the public good, and is eo 
sistent with individual liberty, by refusing to | 
cense other than law-abiding and responsible pe 
sons, who can furnish sufficient sureties for go 
conduct. ‘ates . a 
That the Republican party of Oregon is in 
of obtaining assistance from the General Gover 
ment for the construction of a wagon-road from tI 
city of Portland to the Dalles, recognizing this as 
me important and necessary improvement for tl 
tate. = eo ee 
We hail the ‘‘new departure” of the late Dem 
cratic party, taken by the action of their convention 
in seven States, as an affirmation of the princip 
for which the Republican petty has contended f 
the last ten years ; and in the ‘' passive policy ” 
that party, already assumed in several of the Stat 
we recognize an acknowledgment of their hopeles 
ness of success in the coming Presidential camp 


The Democratic Convention was held 4 
Dalles, on the 10th of April. John Burnet 
was nominated for Congress, and the follow 
ing platform adopted : | i 

Resolved, 1. That we, the Democratic party of th 
State of Oregon, are pledged to a strict construetic¢ 
of the Constitution, the restoration and preservati 
of the rights of the States to regulate their interna 
affairs, and especially the elective franchise, fre 
from the control or interference of the General Go 
ernment; the protection of individual rights in a 
cordance with the fundamental laws of the LY 
including the rights to the writ of habeas corpus, trial 
by jury, and freedom from unreasonable searches 
and seizures. t Ss 

2. That we are opposed to every species of cor- 
ruption in all departments of the municipal, § 
and national Governments. a 

8. That our motto is, no privileged classes and no 
privileged capital. , f a 

4. That we are in favor of a tariff to raise money 
only for the necessary expenses of the Federal Gove" 
ernment, and not for the benefit of monopolists. , 

5. That we view with alarm the flagrant and open 
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violations of the Constitution by the party now con- 
trolling the General Government, in the passage 
1d enforcement of the reconstruction and Ku-klux 
Jaws, and the corruption and fraud which character- 
_ ize their administration of every department of the 
‘Government, and we pledge ourselves to use all 
awful and peaceable means to secure a speedy cor- 
rection of these outrages and usurpations. 
6. That the freedom, welfare, and rights of the 
‘people are superior to the interests of corporations, 
ee should be protected against the exactions of op- 
pressive monopolists. 


- 7. That we favor the appropriation of the fund . 


from the sale of the swamp-lands to purposes 
sohooks improvements and the aid of common 


schools. 

8. That the construction of locks at the Falls of 
the Willamette is a judicious and effective safeguard 
‘of the commerce of the Willamette Valley, and we 
-fayor legislation to the end that the commerce of the 
Columbia River may be in like manner benefited 
_and protected. 

9. That the thanks of the people of Oregon are 
due our present State administration for its success- 
ful efforts in securing to the State the grants of land 
which otherwise would have fallen into the hands 
_ of grasping corporations. 


The State election occurred on June 3d. The 
whole number of votes cast for Representatives 
to Congress was 25,484, of which Wilson re- 
eeived 13,167, and Burnett 12,517, making the 
Bona, of the Republican candidate 850. The 
Legislature consisted of 12 Republicans and 10 

Democrats in the Senate, and 82 Republicans 
and 17 Democrats in the House. At the pres- 
idential election in November there were 
20,188 votes cast, of which 11,820 were for 
‘Grant, 7,746 for Greeley, and 572 for O’Conor: 
‘Grant’s majority over Greeley was 4,074; over 
all, 3,502. 
an seventh biennial session of the Legis- 
lature began at Salem on the 9th of September, 
and continued until the 23d of October. One 
of the first things done was to rescind the 
resolution adopted by the Legislature of 1868, 
refusing to ratify the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments of the Federal Constitution. A 
portion of several days was occupied in elect- 
i a United States Senator to succeed George 
H. Williams. John H. Mitchell, who was nomi- 
nated in a caucus of the Republican members 
of both branches of the Legislature, was final- 
ly elected. An act redistricting the State for 
representation in the Legislature increased 
the number of Senators from 22 to 80, and 
that of Representatives from 49 to 60. Among 
the bills passed during the session were the 
following : To provide for a Board of Immigra- 
tion; to appropriate $100,000 for the erection 
of new Capitol buildings at Salem; to estab- 
lish a Reform School at Portland; to establish 
a uniform system of schools; to locate the 
State University at Eugene; to organize the 
Agricultural College, and provide for its sup- 
port; to provide for common schools taught 
in the German language; to provide for a State 
geologist; to provide a school for the educa- 
tion of the blind; to prevent frauds in elec- 
tions; and “to authorize the State to acquire 
possession of the canal and locks at the Willa- 
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mette Falls by lease, and to purchase the same, 
and to make appropriation therefor.” A bill 
regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors, and 
making vendors responsible for the damage 
done by intoxicated persons, was discussed, but 
finally defeated. The act to encourage immi- 
gration was vetoed by the Governor, on the 
ground that it would raise the expenses of the 
year beyond the income, which is forbidden 
by the constitution. ‘The Assembly having 
taken no action,” he said, ‘to correct our de- 
fective mode of assessments, or to provide for 
previous deficits, notwithstanding the creation 
of a State Board of Equalization, the public 
revenues will not approximate the appropria- 
tions within the constitutional limit. This ap- 
propriation, therefore, cannot be sustained in 
view of the present condition of the Treasury.” 

The election law provides that each elector 
shall “in full view deliver to one of the judges 
of election a single ballot or piece of paper on 
which shall be written or printed the names 
of the persons voted for, with a proper desig- 
nation of the office which he or they may be 
intended to fill.” 

If any person offering to vote is challenged, 
he must be put to oath as to his qualifications, 
and required to answer certain prescribed 
questions to establish them. If he refuses, his 
vote shall be rejected. It is the duty of each 
judge of election to challenge ‘‘any person 
offering to vote whom he shall know or sus- 
pect not to be qualified as an elector.” 

After the votes have been canvassed, the 
poll-books and the ballots must be sealed up 
and sent to the county clerks. 

Some difficulty with the Modoc Indians oc- 
curred in the valley of the Klamath River, 
near the California border, in the latter part 
of the year. By a treaty first made in 1864, 
and amended in later years, the Modocs had 
agreed to give up their lands and remove to 
what was known as the Klamath Reservation. 
All but a band of about 200, under “‘ Captain 
Jack,” “Black Jim,” and ‘“Scar-faced Char- 
ley,” had complied with this agreement, but 
these not only refused to go upon the reserva- 
tion, but were guilty of numerous depredations 
upon the white settlers. In accordance with 
a recommendation from the superintendent 
of the reservation, and other prominent citi- 
zens, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs had 
in July ordered the removal of these refrac- 
tory Modocs to the Klamath Reservation. 
delegation was sent to their camp on the 25th 
of November, to request the chiefs to meet 
the Superintendent on the 28th, at Link River. 
This they declined to do, and furthermore 
declared that they would not go upon the 
reservation. The execution of the order of 
the Commissioner was then turned over to 
the military department, and Captain Jackson, 
with a company of troops, left Fort Klamath 
for that purpose. He reached the camp of the 
Modoes, near the mouth of the Lost River, on 
the 29th of November, where he had an in- 
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terview with ‘‘Scar-faced Charley.” The In- 
dians refused to go peaceably to the reserva- 
tion, and before the end of the interview fired 
at one of the officers. <A fight ensued, in 
which three or four white men, and twelve or 
fifteen Indians, including ‘‘ Scar-faced Charley,” 
were killed. The Indians afterward retired to 
some high lands, known as the lava-beds, be- 
yond the California border, from which the 
United States troops had failed to dislodge 
them at the close of the year. Negotiations 
are pending to secure a peaceable removal 
of the Modocs to the reservation, if pos- 
sible. 

According to the census of 1870, of the total 
population (64,685), ten years old and over, 
there were engaged in all classes of occupa- 
tions, 30,651 persons, of whom 29,968 were 
males, and 683 females. There were, engaged 
in agriculture, 13,248, includirg 18,232 males 
and 16 females; in professional and _per- 
sonal services, 6,090, including 5,522 males 
and 568 females; in trade and transportation, 
2,619, including 2,611 males and 8 females; 
in manufactures, and mechanical and mining 
industries, 8,694, including 8,603 males and 
91 females. 

The State contained 1,116,290 acres of im- 
proved land, 761,001 of woodland, and 511,- 
961 of other unimproved land. The cash value 
of farms was $22,352,989; of farming imple- 
ments and machinery, $1,293,717; total amount 
of wages paid during the year, including value 
of board, $719,875; total (estimated) value of 
all farm productions, including betterments 
and additions to stock, $7,122,790; orchard- 
products, $310,041; produce of market-gar- 
dens, $105,371; forest-products, $259,220 ; 
value of home manufactures, $87,376; value of 


animals slaughtered or sold for slaughter, $1,-. 


365,737; of all live-stock, $6,828,675. There 
were 51,702 horses, 2,581 mules and asses, 
48,325 milch-cows, 2,441 working-oxen, 69,431 
other cattle, 318,123 sheep, and 119,455 swine. 
The chief productions were 1,794,494 bushels 
of spring, and 546,252 of winter, wheat, 3,890 
of rye, 72,138 of Indian-corn, 2,029,909 of oats, 
210,736 of barley, 1,645 of buckwheat, 3,847 
pounds of tobacco, 1,080,638 of wool, 12,575 
bushels of peas and beans, 481,710 of Irish, 
and 1,970 of sweet, potatoes, 1,751 gallons of 
wine, 118,373 pounds of butter, 79,333 of 
cheese, 107,367 gallons of milk sold, 75,357 
tons of hay, 1,210 bushels of grass-seed, 9,745 
pounds of hops, 40,474 of flax, 10,988 bushels 


i 


PARAGUAY (Repfstica pet Paraguay), 
an independent state of South America, lying 
between latitude 19° and 27° 85’ south, and 
longitude 54° 10’ and 58° 40’ west. It is 
bounded on the north by Brazil; on the east 
by the same empire; on the southeast, south 
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120,178 ; value of materials consumed 


of flax-seed, 1,207 pounds of wax, and 66,858 of — 
honey. et 

The total number of manufacturing estab-— 
lishments was 969, using 88 steam-engines < 
2,471 horse-power, and 286 water-wheels | 
5,806 horse-power, and employing 2,884 hand; 
of whom 2,753 were males above sixteen, ¢ 
females above 15, and 64 youth. a 

The total amount of capital invested w 
$4,376,849 ; wages paid during the year, $. 


, $3,416 

756; of products, $6,877,387. S 
There were 168 establishments devoted - 
gold-mining, employing 880 hands; capit 
invested, $321,520; wages, $79,022; materia 
$29,930; products, $417,797. These were di 
tributed as follows: hydraulic mining, 26 
placer, 139; quartz, 3. p, 
The whole number of newspapers and p 
riodicals was 35, having an aggregate cire 
lation of 45,750, and issuing annually 3,657, 
300 copies. There were four dailies, with 


circulation of 6,350; 26 weekly, circulatio 
80,400; 5 monthly, circulation 9,000. 3 

There were 2,361 libraries, having 384,95 
volumes. Of these, 2,195, with 273,427 vo 
umes, were private, and 166, with 61,532 vo 
umes, were other than private, including eigh 
circulating libraries, with 7,150 volumes. 

The total number of religious organization 
was 220, having 135 edifices, and 39,425 si 
tings, and property valued at. $471,100. T. 
leading denominations were: , 


DENOMINATIONS, Organizations. 
Baptist... sedan ings Pepa ee 28 
OBDristian sino he twas ec eeees tie 26 
Congregational.................- 8 
Hnleco Wili& sab otal cele dh ts teria oe 9 

GUUOCIEE snuck meee hess hasee ou 97 
PROBDYTOTIAD Sica cb oy eee ox 20 
Roman Catholic................ 13 
United Brethren in Christ...... 10 


The condition of pauperism and crime 
shown by the following statistics : 


Total population... .F452..00- bis «+ atecee at 90 

Number of persons receiving support during the 
year ending June 1, 1870.................-.000. me! 
Cost of annnal support: . 5... .asaes<ssnnsaceasie B24.,8 
bite eer receiving support, June 1, 1870.... 
BLING 2, Ua bil ais celeste was see ickne saaweee 


ee ee ee 


uy 
and southwest, by the Argentine Republie, an 
on the west by Bolivia. The area of Paraguay — 
may be estimated at about 63,000 square miles, 
a considerable portion of its territory having 
been ceded, as a war indemnity, to Brazil, by @ 
treaty concluded between the two Govern- | 
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ments in the course of the year. (See Brazit.) 
The population is about 1,000,000. 
President, Don Salvador Zovellanos, was 
elected December 12, 1871, for three years. 
_ Of the commerce, once rather extensive, 
but paralyzed by the late war, little is at pres- 
en Raoan: the most recent statistics pub- 
lished are those of 1862, in which year the 
‘single article of mate, or Paraguay tea, was 
exported to the amount of $1,465,808. 
There is in the republic a line of railway 
(1863) from Asuncion to Paraguay, a distance 
about 45 miles. 
It is not surprising that the finances of the 
gountry are in a deplorable condition after 
such a protracted and disastrous war, as an 
indemnity for the expenses of which Paraguay 
‘agreed to pay $200,000,000 to Brazil, $35,000,- 
000 to the Argentine Republic, and $1,000,000 
to Uruguay, and at a time when the total rev- 
enue of the republic does not amount to more 
than $390,000, according to the budget for the 
year 1871. In that year the Government 
negotiated, with the house of Robinson, Flem- 
ing & Co., of London, a loan of £1,000,000 at 
2. with interest at 8 per cent., for which loan 
it gave a guarantee of $96,900,000, in the fol- 
lowing State lands: plains, $28,800,000; moun- 
tains, $51,300,000; and pasturage and mate 
‘plantations, $16,800,000. . 
_ The only events of importance, in the year 
1872, were the transactions of the commission 
to settle the question of boundaries and the 
war indemnity (the results of which commis- 
sion, together with the leading terms of the 
treaty, will be found in the article “ Braz,” 
of the present volume), and the vigorous and 
determined efforts made by the Government, in 
ae with immigrant companies formed 
in England and other European countries for 
the purpose of inducing immigrants to settle in 
the republic, in order to renovate the condition 
of a country that has suffered so much from the 
imbition of former tyrannical rulers. Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Emigration Commissioners 
issued, however, a manifesto, warning all 
British subjects against committing themselves 
to the tender mercies, of a country which the 
commission’s missionary described as situated 
partly in the tropics, and the climate, the em- 
ployment afforded by the staple productions, 
the want of easy access to good markets, the 
language, the habits and customs of the people 
of which, render it a place by no means suit- 
able for British laborers. All these objections 
were, of course, met by the opposite party; 
and, in October, an agent of the London firm 
engaged in promoting immigration to Para- 
guay, arrived in that country, with the object 
of making preparations preliminary to the re- 
ception of 200 English immigrants, to arrive in 
a steamer specially chartered for the purpose. 
The agent alluded to was accompanied by 
an engineer, commissioned to explore the 
mountainous districts of Paraguay, supposed 
to be rich in mineral formations. 
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PARTON, Mrs. Sara Payson WIz11s, an 
American author and essayist, better known 
by her nom de plume, ‘Fanny Fern,” born in 
Portland, Maine, July 7, 1811; died in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., October 10, 1872. She was a 
daughter of Nathaniel Willis, a publisher and 
editor, first in Portland, and afterward in Bos- 
ton. Her mother was a woman of superior 
intellect and genius. Of her brothers, the late 
Nathaniel P. Willis and Richard Storrs Willis 
have attained literary eminence. Her parents 
removed to Boston when she was a child of 
six years. Her earlier education was obtained 
in Boston, but she was transferred in 1827 to 
the Hartford Female Seminary, of which Miss 
Catherine Beecher was then principal, and: her 
eccentricities made a lasting impression on the 
people of that city. In 1834 she married 
Charles Eldridge, of Boston, by whose prema- 
ture death in 1846 she was left a widow with 
three children, and in very straitened circum- 
stances. A subsequent marriage, about 1849, 
with a Mr. Farrington, proved unfortunate, 
and the parties soon separated. Out of her 
still impoverished condition was developed 
her ability as a writer. In 1851 she offered 
an essay, signed ‘‘ Fanny Fern,” to one of the 
literary weeklies of Boston. It was accepted 
and acceptable, and there was an immediate 
demand for more, under the influence of which 
“Fanny Fern” grew rapidly into fame and 
favor. These leaflets were gathered into a vol- 
ume, with the title of ‘‘ Fern Leaves,” and had 
a great sale, no less than 75,000 copies of the 
book having been sold. ‘Little Ferns for 
Fanny’s Little Friends,” her next book, sold 
to the extent of about 33,000 copies, and a sec- 
ond series of the ‘‘ Leaves”’ reached an issue 
of over 30,000. In 1854, her first novel, ‘“‘ Ruth 
Hall,” appeared. It was not a genial book, 
and over its family revelations and allusions a 
generous charity draws a veil of forgetfulness. 
**Rose Clark,” published in 1857, was a more 
sunny work, and commanded a wider circle 
of readers than even the unhappy notoriety 
of its predecessor had attracted. The two 
novels were the only ones which “Fanny 
Fern” ever published; they provoked much 
criticism, and were read by thousands who 
sought, in their pages, the same grace and 
vivacity which had been the charm of her less 
pretentious writings. Her later works were 
“Fresh Leaves,” 1857; ‘Folly as it Flies,” 
1868; and ‘‘ The Play Day Book,” 1869. Most 
of them were republished in England, and a 
volume, entitled “‘The Life and Beauties ot 
Fanny Fern,’ was published in London, in 
1855. In 1854, Mr. Robert Bonner, editor of 
the New-York Ledger, made a contract with 
her to write an article every week for his pa- 
per, and this contract was maintained without 
default till within a few weeks of her death. 
In 1856 she was married to Mr. James Parton, 
of this city, a well-known historical writer 
and essayist. After her marriage her pub- 
lished writings were not voluminous, but their 
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character was considerably modified and im- 
proved, compared with those of her earlier 
career. She was ‘‘a good hater,” and her pen, 
gentle and mild enough when pursuing con- 
genial themes, was pointed and galling when 
engaged in the chastisement of vice, cant, or 
snobbery. She had a fierce hatred for every 
sort of hypocrisy, and, with the inevitable 
tendency of one who pursues these subjects 
with pertinacity, she sometimes drifted into 
extravagance and uncharitableness. As a 
writer of brief sketches and essays for the 
weekly press, she excelled; and in the produc- 
tion of these she was indomitable in industry, 
fertile in resource, and boundless in patience. 
She showed her struggling sisterhood what 
woman could do with the pen; for, in spite 
of numberless obstacles, she won herself a 
place in current literature, a generous income, 
-and many honest friends and admirers. Her 
life was not always sunny; but its closing 
years were unclouded, save by bodily ills; 
and, after a long, busy wrestle with life’s prob- 
lems, she slept well. . 

PENNSYLVANIA. The legislative body 
of this State adjourned sine die on the 4th of 
April. During the session, which was about 
seven weeks shorter than in 1871, nearly two 
thousand acts were passed, mostly of a private 
or local interest. It was estimated that ‘sey- 
eral among the members, representing mining 
and manufacturing districts, had over 150 of 
these private bills each,” and that hundreds 
of such bills, it being impossible to give due 
attention to them, are passed without any one, 
except those immediately interested, knowing 
any thing about them.” To remedy this evil, 
by providing for the enactment of general laws 
concerning manufactures, mining, transporta- 
tion, and the formation of stock corporations, 
is regarded as one of the chief subjects of or- 
ganic reform needed in the State. 

On the day next preceding the final adjourn- 
ment, a measure of consequence, as it affects 
public order, passed both Houses, “by reading 
the bill by its title,” under a suspension of the 
rules. It repealed “the conspiracy act,” 
which was passed to restrain the miners, and 
prevent disturbances on their part, during the 
so-called strikes. By the repeal of that act, 
the miners are again allowed ‘to combine to- 
gether for such purposes as they think proper, 
without the fear of an indictment for conspir- 
acy, enforced by the State militia.” 

Among the laws of a public character passed 
by this Legislature, was “‘an act to reorgan- 
ize the congressional districts of Pennsylva- 
nia in accordance with the act of Congress 
approved February 2, 1872.” It passed both 
Houses at the close of the night session of 
April 3d. The opponents of the bill denounced 
its passage as ‘the consummation of a grave 
injustice.” The President of the Senate, on the 
contrary, in his address to that body at the 
time of adjournment, congratulated its mem- 
bers upon the business transacted during the 
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the different senatorial districts, as formed ’ 
‘the apportionment act dated May 6, a. 


‘ular vote of any change or amendment pr 


-ander K. McClure and Henry W. Gray we 


turns of election showing that he had reeeiy 


‘number of citizens resident in the said district 


session, and referred to this measure in a par- 
ticular manner, saying: ‘‘The congressic 
apportionment—invariably a work of g 
difficulty and labor—has been made in a for 
which has received the approval of a decide 
majority of this body, and the mixed yote ¢ 
the final passage of the bill is sufficient e 
dence that we have risen above partisan co) 
sideration in its construction.” 1 

The passage of the House bill entitled “A 
act to revise and amend the constitution 
Pennsylvania,” seems to be the most imp 
tant measure enacted. The chief proy isic 
of the act are as follows: y 

The said convention shall consist of 1 
members, to be elected in manner followin 
Twenty members thereof shall be elected 
the State at large as follows: Each voter 
the State shall vote for not more than ten es 
didates, and the twenty highest in votes sh 
be declared elected, and the other 132 del 
gates shall be apportioned to and elected fro: 


1871. It shall be the duty of the delegates, | 
elected, to assemble in convention in the h 
of the House of Representatives, at the Sta 
Capitol in Harrisburg, on the 12th of Nove 
ber, 1872. One-third of all the members 
the convention shall have the right to requi 
the separate and distinct submission to a po 


posed by the convention. Nothing conta 
ed in the act shall authorize the conve 
tion to change the language, or to alter, in a 
manner, the several provisions of the nin 
article of the Constitution, commonly knoy 
as the ‘Declaration of Rights,” but the sam 
was excepted from the powers given to tl 
convention, and declared to be and remain i 
violate forever. The convention was forbi 
den to create, establish, or submit any prop 
sition for the establishment of a court, 
courts, with exclusive equity jurisdiction. — 

George Connell, the State Senator-elect fro 
the Fourth Senatorial District of Philadelphi 
having died on October 26, 1871, a spec 
election to fill the vacancy was held in tk 
district on the 30th of January, 1872. t 


~ 


the candidates. Mr. Gray was declared ele 
ed, and installed in the vacant seat, the 1 


a large majority of votes over his competito 4 
Certain statements having then been ciret 
lated, and doubts arising as to the legality of 
the election-returns in behalf of Mr. Gray, a 


petitioned the Senate for an official investiga- 
tion of the matter, that justice might be done 
to Mr. McClure, in case the facts charged were 
proved true. Long and animated debates en- 
sued, as to the Senate’s right to receive the 
petition, some members denying it on te 
ground that, by an express provision of the — 
constitution, the application to contest the | 


seat of a member must be presented within 
ten days after the organization of the House. 
Others said that the above-mentioned provision 
mntemplated only cases of elections held be- 
ore the meeting of the Legislature, and not 
ose of special elections, held during its ses- 
n. This sentiment prevailed, and an inves- 
ting committee of seven was appointed. 
The committee having effected their organi- 
ation on the 21st of February, commenced at 
larrisburg, and then proceeded to Philadel- 
hia, where, in a continuous series of sessions, 
ending from February 26th to March 20th, 
inclusive, ‘‘they examined nearly one thou- 
sand witnesses for the petitioner and about 
eight hundred for the respondent.” On the 
23d, at Harrisburg, ‘they heard at length the 
arguments of the respective counsel.” On the 
27th the chairman submitted to the Senate 
the result of the investigation, in a short pre- 
liminary report, signed by four members of 
the committee, and introducing and embody- 
ing the resolution adopted by them, as follows: 
' The committee selected to try the matter of the 
_ petition contesting the election of Henry W. Gray 
as Senator from the Fourth District, make report: 
_ That, having heard the parties in the case, and 
taken testimony upon the points in controversy be- 
tween them, the committee have this day adopted 
_the following resolution as their judgment and de- 
termination in the case: 
_ Resolved, That the return of Henry W. Gray as 
Senator from the Fourth Senatorial District is false 
and fraudulent, and that at the special election in 
said district, on the 30th day of January last, Alex- 
ander K. McClure did receive a majority of the legal 
_ Votes cast therein, and is entitled to his seat in the 
Senate, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death 
_ of Hon. George Connell, late Senator-elect from said 
strict. C. R. BUCKALEW, 
J. D. DAVIS, 
‘ A. H. DILL, 
a A. G@ BRODHEAD, Jr. 
___ The report and resolution were adopted by 
the Senate; Mr. Gray was accordingly ousted, 
and Mr. McClure sworn in as Senator from the 
Fourth Senatorial District, on the same day. 
_ A full and very lengthy report of this in- 
vestigation, bearing the same signatures as the 
ie minary one just cited, was presented by 
the chairman on the 29th of March. It gives 
a detailed account of the investigation, and 
embodies the evidence of the sworn testimony, 
together with the remarks of the committee 
on the facts thereby established; concluding 
with their finding in the case, as follows: 

The committee have found that by the rejection 
of the fraudulent returns from the ten divisions be- 
fore mentioned, and by the correction of votes in 

_ other divisions, as heretofore stated, the majority of 
$91 for Colonel Gray upon the general return of the 
district is reversed, ane a majority of 224 votes es- 
tablished in favor of Colonel McClure. Their con- 
¢elusion, therefore, must be that the latter was duly 
elected Senator from the Fourth District, to fill the 
Vacancy occasioned by the death of George Connell, 
late Senator-elect from said district. All of which is 
respectfully submitted. 

Cc. R. BUCKALEW, 

J. D. DAVIS, 


ae Committee. 
A. 


- 


> 


DILL, 
G. BRODHEAD, Jr., 
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The Republican party, in pursuance of acall 
issued by their Central Committee, under date 
of February 5th, met in State Convention at 
Harrisburg, on the 10th of April, “‘ to nominate 
candidates for Governor, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, Auditor-General (should the Legislature 
provide for the choice of one by the people), 
and an electoral ticket ; and also to elect sen- 
atorial and representative delegates to repre- 
sent the State in the Republican National 
Convention to be held at Philadelphia, June 5, 
1872.” The following candidates for State 
offices were nominated: For Governor, John 
F. Hartranft, of Montgomery County; for Su- 
preme-Court Judge, Ulysses Mercur, of Brad- 
ford County; for Auditor-General, Harrison 
Allen, of Warren County. The nominations 
of Mr. Mercur and of Mr. Allen were, on mo- 
tion, made unanimous. The same motion was 
made in regard to the nomination of Mr. 
Hartranft for Governor, concerning which 
some reports stated that “the motion was car- 
ried with applause;” others stated that, the 
question being put, the favorers of Mr. Ketch- 
am ‘vigorously voted ‘no’;” adding that 
“the Chair decided the motion carried; but a 
singular sound of hissing was mixed up with 
the applause.” 

The power of action conferred on the dele- 
gates to the National Convention appears from 
the following resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously : 

Resolved, That the delegates from the State to the 
National Convention are hereby instructed to cast 
the entire vote of the State for General Grant for the 
presidency, and that on the question of the vice- 
presidency they are instructed to act together for 
the best interests of the Republican party ; and, upon 
all questions arising in said convention, they cast the 
shed * the State as the majority of the delegates may 

irect. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported the 
following among others, which were unani- 
mously adopted by the convention: 


Resolved, That we reaffirm our devotion to the 
principles of the Republican party, and our belief 
that the continued existence of said pearly is neces-~ 
sary to the maintenance and success of those princi- 
ples. The grand and fundamental idea of the equal- 
ity of all men in political rights is not possessed by 
any party, and can be sustained faithfully only by 
those who are sincerely committed to it. 

Resolved, That the adoption of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, aud fifteenth amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States has not been sufficiently acqui- 
esced in by all to render certain and secure their per- 
manent incorporation in that instrument, and, hence, 
the administration of the Government can safely be 
intrusted only to that party which is heartily and be- 
yond question committed to them and the policy 
necessary to put them into successful operation. 

Resolved, That we are now more than ever called to 
question the policy of protection to American indus- 
try. If the laborer is eh of his hire, and a fair 
day’s work entitles the worker to a fair day’s pay, 
we must continue to throw the protecting arm of the 
Government around those who toil for their daily 
bread. The protective policy alone makes labor 
contented and capital secure. It renders employ- 
ment certain, and pay ample and satisfactory, while 
free trade means that our laborers and mechanics 
must either work for lower wages, or that our fac- 
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tories should be closed through foreign competition, 
and the working-men of the country deprived of em- 
ployment, j 

Resolved, That we demand a continued adherence 
to the policy, hitherto preserved under Republican 
auspices in our State and in the nation, of a steady 
on gradual reduction of the public debt, The inter- 
ests of the people require that the most rigid econo- 
my should be practised in the administration of both 
the national and State governments, and that the 
taxes should be reduced in both as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with the honorable maintenance of the pub- 
lic credit and the certain extinguishment of the pub- 
lic debt. 

Resolved, That we are earnestly in favor of the ear- 
liest possible removal of duties on tea and coffee, and 
the prompt passage of the bill for that purpose now 
before Congress. 

Resolwed, That the Republican party has given full 
evidence during the past eleven years of its ability 
to administer the Government honestly, faithfully 
and successfully ; it has within that time maintained 
the honor of our national flag at home and abroad, 
preserved the Union from disruption and restored it 
to its integrity, secured to all classes and conditions 
of men the rights ae to them by their Maker, and, 
having proclaimed liberty throughout all the land, 
and to all the inhabitants thereof, has given to that 
proclamation the full effect to which it was entitled, 
and we, therefore, in its name, claim from the people 
a, continuance of their confidence, and fearlessly chal- 
lenge their scrutiny into its acts.» 

Posted That we point with pride to the record 
of General Grant’s administration of the national 
Government: not only has the weight of internal 
taxation been almost wholly removed from the peo- 

le’s shoulders, but $300,000,000 of the national debt 
ave been paid off—a result never before attained by 
any other people under like circumstances, and for 
which we are indebted to the rigid honesty, strict 
economy, and ee integrity, which the President 
has brought to the administration of national affairs. 

Resolved, That we will stand by the Government 
in the foreign policy so firmly marked out and ad- 
hered to by President Grant. The honor of the na- 
tion, we feel, is safe in his hands, and the flag under 
which he never suffered defeat will not be dishonored 
while he is kept in the front. 

Resolwed, That the oil-producing, mining, lumber- 
ing, and manufacturing interests require protection 
from the efforts of dangerous combinations, and that 
such laws should be enacted by the General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth as will protect said inter- 
ests both in their development and the transportation 
of their productions to market. 

Resolved, That we present with peculiar pride, and 
with an assured confidence of their success, the 
names of General John F. Hartranft for Governor, 
Ulysses Mercur for Supreme Judge, General Harri- 
son Allen for Auditor-General, and the gentlemen 
this day named for delegates at large to the Consti- 
tutional. Convention. They are all men worthy of 
an active and ardent support at the hands of the Re- 
publican party, and we call upon our friends through- 
out the State to rally as one man to secure their tri- 
umphant election. 


After the reading of these resolutions, and 
before their adoption, an additional one was 
offered by a delegate, namely : 

Resolved, That this convention do earnestly recom- 
mend our Senators and Representatives in Congress 
to vote for the speedy passage of an act of Congress 
extending pardon and general amnesty to all persons 
engaged in the late rebellion. 

Which was not agreed to. 

The Democratic party assembled at Reading, 
on the 30th of May, to nominate their candi- 
dates for State offices, etc,, as follows: For 
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Governor, Charles R. Buckalew, of Columbia _ 
County; for Supreme Judge, James Thomp-— 
son, of Erie County, who was nominate 
without ballot, by acclamation; for Audito; 
General, William Hartley, of Bedford Count 
The following resolutions were adopted } 
the convention unanimously : aa 
Stesolued, That the Democratic party, while, in 
future as in the past, firmly ppbokiie the Co 
tion of the United States as the foundation and 
tation of the powers of the General Governme 
and the safe shield of the liberties of the peo 
demands for the citizen the largest freedom consi 
ent with public order, and for every State the rig 
of self-government; that, to uphold the former ¢ 
protect the latter, the Democracy of Pennsylva 
ean find no better platform on which to stand th 
the great leading principles enunciated in the 
au address of President Jefferson and the far 
well address of the immortal Jackson; upon th 
two great state papers we plant ourselves and ent 
the contest of 1872. - 
Resolved, That abused as the public confidence hi 
been, by a long period of official mismanaveme 
waste, and fraud, this convention invites the eoépe 
ation of all citizens of the Commonwealth in the e 
nest effort which the great constituency it represen 
is about to make, to remove from our State admini 
tration every taint of political corruption. The in 
terest of every Pennsylvanian is directly and vital 
concerned in the eradication of all unjust usages an 
practices by which individual fortunes may be er 
ated at public cost, and the attempt to do this es 
be made certainly successful, by the union of uprig 
and fair-minded men of all parties, and by sustai 
ing candidates of unquestioned abilities and unsp 
ted names. , 
Resolved, That this convention appeals to the peo 
ple of Pennsylvania for the support of the candidat 
for Governor whom it has placed in nomination, b 
cause his election will secure at onee a correction 6 
existing wrongs and the permanent future prosperit 
of the State. It asks for his support, because fe ne 
been nominated not to subserve the views or pre 
mote the interests of any section or faction, butt 
meet the requirements of an urgent and commo 
need; because he fully represents and in his life ar 
character pe illustrates the true spirit and prin 
ciples of popular government; because he has be 
an earnest, sinecre, and efficient opponent of t 
fraudulent practices and false doctrines of the pat 
that has held power through many long years © 
misrepresentation and misrule; because he stané 
pledged, by the record of his whole life, to admit 
ister his office, if elected, for the benefit, and onk 
for the benefit, of the people; because he can b 
trusted to secure careful, economical, and respons! 
ble control of the agents and officials and the treas 
ury of the Commonwealth ; because he can be relie 
on to withstand unfounded and unjust demands 
the prejudice of public rights, to oppose with vige 
the encroachment of powerful corporations, and en 
ergetically resist the grant to aggregated capital of 
privileges which could be used to injure, hamper, 
and impede the efforts of individuals in the variou 
enterprises and fields of labor which the State affords 
and because his action in the past is proof that his 
official influence will be used hereafter to prevent 
the mischief of special legislation, and to destroy the 
possibility of procuring the enactment of any statute — 
by the use of money or any other corrupt means. 
Resolved, That, in presenting the Hon. James — 
Thompson for Judge of the Supreme Court, we hayé — 
only to invite the consideration of the people to the’ 
integrity, impartiality, and preéminent legal attain- — 
ments which have characterized the diseharge of i 
judicial duties during his fifteen years’ service upon 
the bench of the Supreme Court, 


~ 
+ 


Resolved, That in the persons of the candidates 
presented for the offices of Auditor-General, Con- 
essmen at large, and delegates to the convention 
amend the constitution, we have candidates emi- 
 nently worthy of the confidence and support of the 
peo le. x) ; 

pag isioad, That the grant by the radical Legislature 
_ of this State of numerous charters creating such cor- 
_ porations as the “South Improvement Comipany.?? 
Continental Improvement Company,” and others 
of similar character, is unjust to the interests of 


The Labor Reform party of Pennsylvania 
held their State Convention at Williamsport, 
on the 7th and 8th of May, for the purpose 
of nominating candidates for the State offices, 
ete. A letter from Mr. Buckalew was read, 
_ informing the convention that he would stand 
as its candidate, provided the Democratic 
_ Convention, to assemble at Reading, indorsed 
him. The ballot for Governor resulted in the 
- nomination of Mr. William P. Schell, who re- 
ceived 29 votes against 20 given to Mr. Bucka- 
lew. For Judge of the Supreme Court, James 

- Thompson, of Erie County, was nominated, 


_ and for Auditor-General, E. Billingfelt, of Lan- 
caster. 
A delegate, representing the party in the 
western counties, proposed a strong protec- 


Labor Reform. Convention,” for adoption, 
_ which produced great excitement in the meet- 
ing. After debate it was defeated, and a less 

- obnoxious one passed. The author of the re- 

__- jected resolution ‘pledged the western coun- 

ties to defeat the nominees of the convention 

_ on such platform.” 

The Temperance party of Pennsylvania as- 
_ sembled in convention at Altoona on the 14th 
of June, to nominate candidates and announce 

_ their principles. The following nominations 
were then made: For Governor, 8. B. Chase, 

_ of Susquehanna County; for Supreme Judge, 

Joseph Henderson, of Washington County; 
for Auditor-General, Barr Spangler, of Lan- 

caster; for Congressmen at large, George F. 

McFarland, A. J. Clark, and B. Rush Bradford. 

The import of the resolutions adopted at this 
convention may be briefly stated as follows: 

The first approves the action of the conven- 
tion of August 9, 1871. 

The second confirms the proceedings of the 
National Prohibition party at Columbus, Ohio, 
February 22, 1872. 

The third declares that the traffic in liquor 
' as a beverage is injurious to the best interests 
of society, and demands its suppression by law. 

The fourth resolves against the great danger 
arising from the competition of the ruling par- 
ties for the liquor vote. . 

The fifth pledges the adoption of political 
measures, but not the sacrifice of moral means. 

The sixth invites all citizens to join in the 
effort to rescue the State from the dominion 
of intemperance. 

The other resolutions recognize the duty 
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tive tariff resolution, “‘as the sense of the 
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of protecting American industry, justice to 
woman as a voter, and the equality of labor 
with capital, and express continued reliance 
on the blessing of Almighty God. 

The general election of October 8, 1872, 
resulted in favor of the Republican party. 
For Governor, the total number of votes (the 
highest éver polled in the State) was 672,406, 
of which John F. Hartranft, Republican, re- 
ceived 353,387; Charles R. Buckalew, Demo- 
crat, 317,760; Samuel B, Chase, Temperance, 
1,259. For Auditor-General, whole vote cast, 
669,516, of which Harrison Allen, Republican, 
had 352,368; William Hartley, Democrat, 315,- 
788; Barr Spangler, Temperance, 1,260. For 
Supreme Judge, whole vote cast, 669,162, of 
which Ulysses Mercur, Republican, had 354,- 
819; James Thompson, Democrat, 813,876; 
Joseph Henderson, Temperance, 967. For 
Congressmen at large, the entire numbers of 
votes cast by the Democrats for their three 
candidates, respectively, were 311,076, 314,- 
014, 313,534; by the Republicans for theirs, 
were 397,743, 360,946, 398,018. For dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention, the 
total number of votes which the Democrats 
polled for their nominees in all the counties 
of the State was 308,127; the Republicans for 
theirs, 399,719. 

The Constitutional Convention consists of 
133 delegates, of whom 69 are Republicans 
and 64 Democrats. In the State Legislature 
for the session of 1873, the Senate will have 
18 Republican members, 14 Democratic, and 
1 Liberal Republican; the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 60 Republicans, 39 Democrats, and 
1 Liberal Republican; the Republican ma- 
jority, in joint convention, being 23. 

The Democrats ascribed their defeat to mem- 
bers of their own party in a great measure, in 
that not less than fifty thousand of them had 
failed to cast their votes on election-day. 

At the presidential election held on the 5th 
of November, the Republican electoral ticket 
was elected by a majority of 137,728 votes 
over the Democratic. The official canvass 
shows that the votes cast for the latter were 
211,961; for the former, 349,689; the total 
number of votes polled in the State, 561,690. 

The delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion assembled at Harrisburg on the 12th of 
November, 1872. On motion, William M. 
Meredith, of Philadelphia, was declared unani- 
mously elected president of the convention. 
Upon an invitation from the city of Philadel- 
phia, a delegate moved that all sessions of the 
convention after January 1, 1873, be held in 
that city, which was agreed to. 

A committee of fifteen was appointed by 
the president, on the 13th of November, to 
report next day “what committees should be 
formed, and what rules were necessary for the 
government of the convention.” The two 
matters mentioned in this resolution were re- 
ported by the committee separately. As to 
the formation of committees, they recommend- 
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ed the appointment of 23, naming them by 
their titles, and indicating the number of their 
respective members. One of the committees 
set down in the list reported being ‘On Dec- 
laration of Rights,” a portion of the reporting 
committee dissented from the rest on this one 
point, and presented a minority report: They 
averred that the convention had no power of 
appointing such a committee, as the Declara- 


tion of Rights was expressly exempted and ex- - 


cluded from the action of the convention by 
the act of the Legislature which had called 
the convention into being. 

The majority report was, on motion, taken 
up for cousideration. An earnest debate en- 
sued, embracing the question whether the 
convention had the power of subjecting to its 
examination, for the purpose of revision and. 


amendment, a subject expressly withheld and . 


excluded from its action by the act of the 
Legislature under the authority of which the 


convention had assembled. Several among the — 


delegates denied the existence of such power 
in the convention, mainly upon the reason 
mentioned before; a number of them, on the 
contrary, asserted it, upon the assumption 
that the Legislature had not the power of 
restricting the action of the convention by 
the exclusion of the Declaration of Rights. 
Some said that “the convention is equal, if 
not superior, to the Legislature.” The result 
of the debate was, that the question on the 
appointment of a committee ‘On Declaration 
of Rights”? was decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 106, nays 18. 

Four more committees were, on motion, 
added to those recommended by the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen, the number being thus increased 
to twenty-seven. Their appointment, together 
with the names of their respective members, 
was announced by the president on the 25th 
of November, their titles being as follows: 
No. 1, “On Legislature,” seven members; 
No. 2, “On Legislation,” fifteen; No. 3, “On 
Executive Department,” nine; No. 4, “On 
Judiciary,” fifteen ; No.5, ‘On Suffrage, Elec- 
tion, and Representation,” fifteen; No. 6, 
“On Impeachment and Removal from Office,” 
five; No. 7, ‘On Commissions, Offices, Oath 
of Office, and Incompatibility of Office,” nine; 
No. 8, ‘‘On Education,” nine; No. 9, “On 
Cities and City Charters,” nine; No. 10, “On 
Counties, Townships, and Boroughs,” nine ; 
No. 11, “On County, Township, and Borough 
Officers,” nine; No. 12, ‘On Militia,” five; 
No. 18, ““On Public and Municipal Debts and 
Sinking Funds,” nine; No. 14, ‘On State In- 
stitutions and Buildings,” seven; No. 15, ‘On 
Religious and Charitable Corporations and So- 
cieties,” seven; No. 16, “On Railroads and 
Canals,” fifteen; No. 17, “On Private Cor- 
porations, Foreign and Domestic, other than 
Railroads, Oanals, and, Religious and Charitable 
Corporations and Societies,” fifteen; No. 18, 
“On Declaration of Rights,” nine; No. 19, 
“On Future Amendments,” five; No. 20, ‘On 
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~ yember 80, 1872........¢... TS, cee $8,625,446. 


Constitutional Sanctions,” nine; No. 21, “On 
Schedule,” nine; No. 22, “‘On Revision an 
Adjustment,” five; No. 23, “On Accounts an 
Expenditures of the Convention,” five; N 
24, “On Printing and Binding,” seven; N. 
25, “ On Industrial Interests and Labor,” nin 
No, 26, ‘On Agriculture, Mining, Manufa 
tures, and Commerce,” nine; No, 27, “C 
Revenue, Taxation, and Finance,” nine.. 
Having completed its organization and ¢ 
pointed all of its officers, the resolution 1 
adjournment from the 27th of Novembe 
1872, to the first Tuesday of January, 18% 
when the convention should meet and contin 
its sessions at Philadelphia, was taken up, al 
passed by a vote of 69 to 42. ae 
The following is a condensed statement ¢ 
the public receipts and expenditures of th 
State within the year ending November 
1872, and the aggregate amount of her indebi 
edness up to that date: ae 


Total in Treasury during year ending No- 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
aid dur- 


oe ay 


b 


1,706,082 88 “ie 
Total disbursements........ ————-—— 7,142,990 4 


Balance in Treasury, November 80, 1872.... $1,482,455 6 
PUBLIC DEBT. a 

ber 80, 1871, was........... $28,980,071 %3 
299,748 91 


a) 


crip fund, held in 
trust, as per Act approved 


ADPIVS) 1B teres seen eps cols 500,000 
Deduct amount paid by Com- 
missioners of the Sinkin 
Fund during the year end- 
ing November 80, 1872.... 
Public debt, Nov. 30, 1872... 
Deduct assets in Sinking 
Wiihnad: abikhs sb RA it $9,800,000 00 
Andcash balancein Treasury 1,482,455 61 a 
Amount of assets and cagh........s.0s0+00. 10,782,455 61 
Balance of public debt unprovided for...... $16,521,039 08 
. . J . ee ra 
which can be extinguished in ten years by the 
annual payment of $1,600,000. , Xs 


During the last six years, payments on the 
debt have been made as follows: Roel 


Amount paid in........... W867 eseeitasts $ 
ONS oy. Sine cea 1868 uss nemsinaees 
Sip esc ce Ro ThGp cn vaie was 
+e SITE RT SEA Sete adda ABO SSSA 
Se ete vindive ath hasta iets WS aiis nadpie-siemed 


——_ - , 
Total payments......-..... ond bes Gh $10,992,662 54 


Being a little over 29 per cent. on the debt 
due December 1, 1866, which was then $87,- | 
704,409.77. 3 = 

The education of youth appears tobeina | 
most satisfactory condition. Although Penn- 


dj 
i 


' sylvania has no school fund, and: the annual 
appropriations of the Legislature for school 
_ purposes are limited to about $600,000, the 
sum expended on public instruction each year 


is beyond proportion larger, “‘the people in 
the several districts voluntarily voting all other 
moneys necessary to support the schools.” 
_ The ratio of the increase of the educational 
interest in the State may be inferred from the 
aggregate expenditures of the last six years 
in that behalf, or compared with those of the 
six years ending with 1866; they being as fol- 
lows: 
Total cost for tuition from 1867 to 1872..... $21,578,258 61 
Total cost for tuition from 1861 to 1866.... 12,745,061 71 
$8,833,196 90 
$42,952,152 11 
19,590,149 51 
PUGRORSE. rts cdibaee tas ced casices $23,362,002 60 


The soldiers’ orphans are educated at the 
charge of the State in separate schools. The 
‘entire expense of the State for these schools, 
since they went into operation in 1866, is 
$3,467,543.11. Their cost during the year 
1872 was $479,249.47. 

For the diffusion of useful instruction among 
_ the people of all classes in Pennsylvania, the 
Agricultural College stands preéminent. By 
acts of the Legislature, the purchase of three 
experimental farms and the establishment of a 
college have been authorized; all of them 
being now in successful operation. Three 
~ courses are taught at the college, “ agricultural, 

scientific, and chemical, to all which is added 
a general course of military instruction.” The 
_ student may enter himself for any one of the 
courses at his choice. The number of students 
in attendance last year was 150; among them 

were 80° young women, whose admission to 
_ the college was first permitted about sixteen 

months ago. 
ri By an act of the Legislature at the last ses- 
sion, approved April 12, 1872, a “ Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and of Agriculture,” with a 
commissioner, as head of the department, has 
been erected, the commissioner appointed, 
and his office already established at the Capi- 
tol building. The act defines the functions of 
the commissioner as follows: “The duties of 
such officer shall be to collect, compile, and 
systemize statistics, with reference to the sub- 
ject of labor in its relations to the social, edu- 
cational, industrial, and general condition, 
wages and treatment, of all classes of working- 
people, and how the same affect our perma- 
nent prosperity and productive industry. It 
shall also be the duty of such bureau to col- 
lect, collate, and classify statistics relating to 
the mineral, manufacturing, agricultural, and 
commercial productions of this Common- 
wealth. The fourth section makes it the duty 
of the chief of such bureau to report annually 
to the Legislature, in convenient form, the re- 
‘sult of his investigations.” \ 
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® 
The following table, published by the Cen- 
sus Bureau, exhibits the mining industries of 


Pennsylvania, which is one of the most impor- 
tant mining States in the Union: 
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The Asylum for the Insane, and the other 
benevolent institutions, located in various parts 
of the State, but mostly in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg, appear to have been excellently 
managed, and successfully performed the good 
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work for which they were respectively in- 
tended. All of them are placed under the 
superintendence and direction of a “ Board 
of Charities.” This Board was established 
not many years ago, and its members, with 
highly-commendable solicitude, have steadily 
attended to the discharge of the delicate and 
manifold duties which they have assumed. 
They receive no pecuniary compensation. Be- 
sides the money from the State appropriated 
for the support of these institutions, private 
persons voluntarily contribute large amounts 
for the welfare of their inmates. 

The two penitentiaries of Pennsylvania are 
conducted on different (almost contrary) sys- 
tems in regard to the mode of helping the 
convicts confined within the prison; and 
both systems are said to work very satisfac- 
torily. In the Eastern Penitentiary ‘the ‘ sep- 
arate’ or ‘individual treatment’ system of 
imprisonment is applied;” and it works so 
well that this penitentiary is said to be re- 
garded as ‘‘ the model prison.” 

The Western Penitentiary, which contains 
ample room for present demands, “is con- 
ducted on the ‘ combined’ system of ‘ solitary’ 
and ‘congregate’ imprisonment.” The work- 
ing of this system also is affirmed to “give 
entire satisfaction to all concerned.” 

The number of applications for pardons, 
presented to the Governor, within the year 
1872, was 1,487, of which he granted 67. 

The death-penalty was twice carried into 
execution during the year in Pennsylvania. 

Disturbances of a very grave character oe- 
curred at Williamsport, on the 22d and 23d 
of July, the offenders being the mill-workmen 
on a strike. Their purpose was to stop and 
close the mills at work above and below the 
city, which they also effected. By the pres- 
ence of the militia the riot was quelled. 

According to the census of 1870, of the 
total population (2,597,809) ten years ‘old and 
over, there were engaged i in all classes of occu- 
pations 1,020,544 persons, of whom 886,209 
were males and 184,335 females. There were 
engaged in agriculture, 260,051, ‘including 
258,772 males and 1,279 females; in profes- 
sional and personal services, 283,000, including 
192,674 males and 90,326 females ; in trade 
and tr ansportation, 121, 253, including 116,714 
males and 4,539 females ; in manufactures and 
mechanical and mining industries, 356,240, in- 
cluding 818,049 males and 88,191 females. 

The State contained 11,515,965 acres of im- 
proved land, 5,740,864 of woodland, and 737,371 
of other unimproved land. The cash value of 
farms was $1,043,481,582; of farming imple- 
ments and machinery, $35,658,196: total amount 
of wages paid during the year, including value 
of board, $23,181,944; total (estimated) value 
of all farm productions, ineluding betterments 
and additions to stock, $183,946,027 ; orchard- 
products, $4,208,094; produce of market-gar- 
dens, $1,810,016; forest-products, $2,670,370; 
value of home manufactures, $1,503,754; of 
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animals slaughtered or sold for slaughter, 
$28,412,903; of all live-stock, $115,647, O15 
There were 460,339 horses, 18, 009 mul og | 
and asses, 706,437 milch- -cows, 30, 048 worki 
oxen, 608, 066 other cattle, 1, 794, 301 shee 
and 867, 648 swine. The chief production on 
were 329, 828 bushels of spring, and 19,3850,6 
of winter, wheat, 8,576,641 of rye, 34,702.00 
of Indian-corn, 36, 478, 585 of oats, 529 562 o} 
barley, 2,582, 173 of buckwheat, 3 467,65 8 
pounds of tobacco, 6,561,722 of wool, 39,57. 
bushels of peas and beans, 12,889,367 of Iris 
and 131,572 of sweet, potatoes, 97,165 gallor 
of wine, 60,834,644 pounds of butter, 1, 45, 2( 
of cheese, 14,411 y729 gallons of milk ole 
2,848,219 tons of hay, 200,678 bushels of 
clover-seed, 50,642 of grass-seed, 90,688 pound 
of hops, B71 of hemp, 815,906 of ‘flax, 15,62. 
of flax-seed, 1 silk “cocoon, 9 hogsheads of 
sorghum, 1 B45 ,917 pounds of maple, sugar, 
213,378 gallons of sorghum, and 39,385 of ma, \- 
ple, molasses, 796,989 pounds of honey, an 
27,033 of wax. 

The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 37,200, using 6,230 steam-engin es 
of 221,936 horse - - power; ‘and 7,603 water 
wheels of 141,982 horse-power, and employ- - 
ing 319,487 hands, of whom 256,543 were 
males above sixteen, 43,712 females above fif- 
teen, and 19,232 youth. 

The total amount of capital invested was 
$403,821,845; wages paid during the yea 
$127,97 6, 594: value of materials consumed, 
$491, 197, 673: of products, $711,894,344. 

The whole number of newspapers ‘and peri- 
odicals was 540, having an aggregate circulation 
of 3,419,765, and i issuing annually 241,170,540 
copies. "There were 55 daily, with a ‘circula- n! 
tion of 466,070; 3 tri-weekly, circulation 
40,000; 2 semi - weekly, circulation 17, 700; 
382 weekly, circulation 1,213,395 ;.11 semi- 
monthly, circulation 825, 100 : 73 monthly 
circulation 846,550; 8 bi-monthly, circulation 
8,550; 8 quarterly, ‘circulation 88,200. 

There were 14,489 libraries having 6,377,8 
volumes. . Of these, 9,883, with 3,828, 598 vole 
umes, were private, a and 4, 966, with 3. 049,24! 
volumes, were other than private, including 
86 circulating libraries, with 830,153 volumes, 

The total number of religious “organizations i 
was 5,984, having 5,668 edifices, with 2,332,28' se 
sittings, and property valued at $52,758, 384, 
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The leading denominations were: » a 
DENOMINATIONS. Organizations, | Sittings, 
Baptist. -..-..ceeseessees estes 630 288,310 
TEDISCODS] 05: wes alin es uae meen eles 238 94,182 — 
Rvangelical Association........ 256 80,545 — 
Tnthervan sick. eee te seen ees 904 839,128 
Methodist oc< sick sivsuys tin toeer 1,286 446,463 
PRespytcrian’, ..cascaresesnuesee 1,028 423.850 
Reformed (late German)........ 2 270,885 
Roman Catholic... ..cscesssers 862 197,115 


The condition of pauperism and crime is — 
shown by the following statistics : 
Total population... <n cscs oscucecs se astsentenene 


Number of persons receiving support during 
the year ending June 1, 1870 


eee eee eneeeree 


PERSIA, 


ost of annual arpport HES: SR eRe $1,256,024 
otal number receiving support, June 1, 1870.. 8,796 
MRTRETOUE A CEG s cnisvicicide cies bce es vieveresses 4,822 
MMI att ccc's cia da sues vineice ee ts ence 4,354 
ace AC daa seals lec escaing aes tee 468 

__ Foreign........+...+- Peslendces attics teehee 8,974 
: Number of persons convicted during the year, 3,827 
Number of persons in prison, June 1, 1870..... 3,231 
ENR OE gD ts nive olds s'¢ od pn sigan atone s 2,352 
Die a nCe cin weledsycekeseegaviants sss 2,088 
- Colored.. 444 
MMITDS Soar dhiel edocs heageesnsesccnsvancwe 699 


_ PERSIA, a country of Western Asia, called 
_by the natives Iran. The ruler of the country 
has the title Shah (king), or Shahynshah 
(dl of kings). Reigning sovereign, Nassr- 

 ed-Din, born in 1829, eldest son of Shah Mo- 
hammed, succeeded to the throne at the death 
of his father, September 10, 1848, The chil- 
dren of the Shah are: Nuz-affer-ed-Din, heir- 
apparent, born in 1850, and Djilal-ed-Danleh, 
born in 1853. The Shah has the right of des- 
' ignating his successor tothe throne. The area 
_ (according to a recent planimetric calculation 
made in the geographical institution of Perthes, 
Gotha) is 635,963 square miles. The present 
territory consists of the following parts: 
Persia before the incorporation of Seistan, Ko- 


histan, the western part of the Mekran coast, ne 
_ and the possessions of Omam................. 554,576 
RNR a ata ike slo bp ald x ieiate Sag ie as6ihi t's awh el Sea one 4,229 
Parts of Kohistan formerly belonging to Af- 
MEATS ole ciate Ito's stoaisie Pods ceil Gealeienele ce dese 12,093 
Parts of Kohistan formerly belonging to Beloo- 
NNN share airs Saad o> hassiosd ne asl duis sid ders dine 60,913 
Coast districts recovered from the Imam of Omam 593 
Islands recovered from Omam................... 559 


The islands recovered from Omam are: 
_Kishne, 515 square miles; Ormus, 12 square 
miles; Angar, 10 square miles; Harek, 22 
. square miles. 

The population is estimated at from 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000. According to a carefully-made es- 
timate furnished by the British secretary of 
 legation in May, 1868, the population of Per- 
_ sia.at that period was as follows: 


Inhabitants of cities................. ccc cence 1,000,000 
Population belonging to wandering tribes, 


_, Turkish, Koordish, Arab, etc................ 1,700,000 

Agricultural population of villages and country 
Tih iden cic ih wis de vine dees doi dee ae 1,700,000 
ME ae aN nies Sa Saig Es «aad vias cones ee 4,400,000 


The revenue of the Government, in 1868, 
amounted to 4,912,500 tomans (a toman is va- 
riously valued, but may be stated at three dol- 
lars. The expenditures amounted in the same 
year to 4,250,000 tomans. The Persian Gov- 
ernment has no debt, and the royal treasury 
is reputed to contain gold, jewels, and other 
valuables, to the amount of 9,500,000 tomans. 
The army of Persia is composed (according to 
the Russian work, “ Military Statistical Col- 
lection,” by Major-General Obrutchef, vol. iii., 
1868) as follows: 


I. Active army (Nizam). 
Ten divisions, or 100 regular regiments of 


BOO MOM OREN. iio veed coos ss he secl ares 80,000 
Three squadrons of regular cavalry (body- 
guard of the Shah).....................0- 500 
Ten regiments of artillery, with 100cannons —_ 5,000 
II. Reserve (Redif).. Irregular cavalry, etc..... 45,000 
Ill. Standing militia of the three provinces, As- 
trabad, Mazenderan, and Gilan.......... 20,800 
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Every regiment has 30 lieutenants, 40 sub- 
lieutenants, and 760 privates. The Persian sol- 
dier is liable to military service for his lifetime, 
but frequently receives long furloughs. The 
organization of the army is by provinces, tribes, 
and districts. A district contributes one bat- 
talion to the army, a tribe gives one, some- 
times two regiments, and a province furnishes 
several regiments. The Christians, Jews, and 
Guebres, are exempt from all military service. 

The imports of Persia amount to about 
$15,000,000; the exports to $7,000,000. The 
chief import is cotton goods from England; 
the chief articles of export, silk, opium, and 
cotton. 

The large majority of the inhabitants are 
Mohammedans, the greater portion of whom 
belong to the sect of the Sheeah, which, since 
the sixteenth century, has gradually gained the 
ascendency in Persia, owing chiefly to the 
support it has received from the dynasty of 
the Sdfees. The Sunnites, however, are nu- 
merous among the nomadic tribes. The sect 
of the Babi which was established about forty 
years ago, continues to have numerous ad- 
herents in spite of the most cruel persecutions 
to which it has been exposed, and is said to 
constitute at present a considerable portion of 
the population. The Oriental, or Gregorian 
Armenian Church has, in Persia, an Archbishop 
of Ispahan, who resides in the convent Armen- 
aprgich in the suburb of New Djulfah (under 
him is a suffragan bishop at Calcutta, in In- 
dia), and a second Archbishop of Tabreez, who 
resides in the convent of St. Thaddeus. The 
united Armenians have one bishopric (Ispa- 
han), which has been established by Pope Pius 
IX. The Chaldees. (united Nestorians) have 
an archbishopric at Kerkuk, and a bishopric 
at Salmas. The aggregate number of united 
Armenians and Chaldees amounts to from 
7,000 to 8,000. The total number of Nesto- 
rians is about 25,000; that of Armenians, 26,000. 
The Protestant mission among the Nestorians 
which was begun by the American Board of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions in 1834, 
and transferred in 1871 to the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, numbered, in 1872, 
two stations, 51 by-stations, 53 native preach- 
ers and catechists, 43 teachers, 38 schools, and 
713 members. 

The terrible famine, which devastated the 
country in 1871, continued through a part of 
the year 1872, and the condition of the popu- 
lation was generally reported to be wretched 
and unfortunate beyond description. But the 
beginning of a new era was expected from a 
reform ministry which the Shah appointed in 
the latter part of the year. Hadji-Mitza- 
Hussein-Khan, the new Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, heretofore Persian ambassador in Con- 
stantinople, Millkhum-Khan, the new Minis- 
ter of the Interior, and the founder of the first 
lodge of Freemasons in Persia, and Hassan 
Ali-Khan, to whom the newly created Ministry 
of Public Works was intrusted, are regarded 
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as the ablest living statesmen of Persia. The 
great efforts of the Mohammedan priests to 
neutralize the influence of the liberal advisers 
of the Shah proved a complete failure, and the 
new Minister of Foreign Affairs received per- 
mission officially to announce that the Shah in 
the course of the year 1873 would make a 
tour through the great countries of Europe. 
PERSIGNY, Jean Girpert Victor Fraxin, 
Duc de, a French Bonapartist, statesman, and 
diplomatist, born at St.-Germain )Espinasse, 
department of the Loire, January 11, 1808; 
died at Nice, January 12, 1872. - His father, 
after losing the remainder of his patrimony, 
joined Napoleon’s grand army, and was killed, 
in 1812, at the battle of Salamanca. Victor, 
having received assistance from one of his un- 
cles, entered the College of Limoges at the 
age of seventeen, thence passed to the cavalry 
school at Saumur, which he left after two 
years’ training, with the rank of quartermaster 
in the Fourth Hussars. He was at this timea 
royalist, but under his captain’s influence he 
changed his opinions and aided the revolution- 
ary movement of 1830, which drove King 
Charles X. into exile. The young soldier, how- 
ever, did not profit by the success of the revo- 
lutionists, for his conduct was deemed insub- 
ordinate, and he was dismissed’from the army. 
He went to Paris in the hope of improving 
his fortunes, and was engaged on the staff of 
Le Temps. Uaving read about this time Las 
Casas’s ‘‘ Memoirs of St. Helena,” young Fia- 
lin became at once an ardent Bonapartist, and 
renouncing his name of Fialin he assumed the 
name and title of Vicomte de Persigny, which 
had been hereditary in his family, but for two 
or three generations had not been inuse. His 
claim to it as a younger son was, to say the 
least, doubtful. The young adventurer now 
published La Frangais Occident, in the inter- 
est of the Bonapartes; but, from want of 
funds, was only able to issue one number. 
His zeal, however, won him the favor of ex- 
King Joseph Bonaparte, who gave him a letter 
of introduction to Louis Bonaparte, then re- 
siding at Arenenberg. Thus began that re- 
markable intimacy which had so much to do 
with the fortunes of both the aspiring French- 
man and the heir to the great Napoleon. En- 
couraged by the warm reception he had re- 
ceived, M. de Persigny began with ardent ear- 
nestness to reconstruct the Bonapartist party, 
by travelling through Germany and France, 
enlisting adherents, and inspiring hopes among 
the French people of seeing the proscribed 
Napoleons once more in power. He took a 
leading part in the descent made* by Louis 
Bonaparte and his followers on Strasbourg, 
but, more fortunate than his companions and 
leader, escaped through the aid of Madame 
Gordon, the devoted woinan who shared in 
the enterprise. After lingering some time in 
the Black Forest, M. de Persigny gained the 
Rhine, whence he repaired to England, and 
there published an account of the enterprise, 
¢ 
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the failure of which he conveniently ascribe 

to fatality. Four years later he joined Low 
Bonaparte in attempting to cause a revolt ¢ 
Boulogne, and being made prisoner was ar 
raigned before the Court of Peers, and sen 
tenced to twenty years’ detention. In th 
warrant for his trial he is described as Victo 
Fialin, calling himself de Persigny, and 
spoken of as a dangerous man, a man 0 
skill, intelligence, and resolution, and posses: 
ing remarkable talents for leading a conspit 
acy. The Government was, however, indu 
gent, and, after detaining him in the militar 
hospital at Versailles, allowed him before lor 
to go where he liked in France. During li 
imprisonment he wrote a treatise asserting he 
the Pyramids of Egypt were built to presery 
the valley of the Nile from the shifting sands 
As soon as Persigny learned of the Revo U- 
tion of 1848, he hastened to Paris to promot 
the interests of Prince Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte. He rallied the Bonapartists, organize 
them into a society, of which he was presi- 
dent, contributed to the publication of populat 
circulars and broad-sheets in his favor, tray. 
ersed the departments, obtained admission te 
the committee of the Rue des Poitiers, and 
more than any and all other men, brough 
about that state of popular feeling which re- 
sulted in the election of the prince as presi- 
dent of the French Republic by an oan elm: 
ing majority. _ After his election Prince Louis 
Napoleon made de Persigny his aide-de-camp, 
and gave him a high position on the staff of 
the National Guard. He was elected in 1849 
to the Legislative Assembly, and therein zeal- 
ously sustained his master, who soon assumed 
the title of Prince-President. He was one of 
the few conspirators treated with implicit con- 
fidence by Prince Bonaparte when plannin 
the overthrow of the republic by the coup 
@état of December, 1851. At the head of 
the Forty-second Regiment of the Line he 
took possession of the Hall of the National 
Assembly, and was named one of the Consul- 
tative Commission. When the prince, soon 
after this event, became Emperor, he made M. 
de Persigny Minister of the Interior, who, im 
that capacity, proved a willing instrument in 
carrying out the acts of his imperial master, 
He was advanced to the rank of count, and re- 
ceived a wedding-present of 500,000 francs from 
the Emperor on the occasion of his marriage 
in 1852. He became a Senator in December 
of that year. Heresigned in 1854, and was ap-— 
pointed ambassador to England, and held that 
position, with the exception of a brief interval, — 4 
until 1860, when he was appointed Minister 
of the Interior. He aimed at giving his ad- 
ministration a liberal character, but, when the 
elections of 1863 demonstrated the failure of 

his policy, he resigned, and received the title — 

of duke from the Emperor. It is due to him 
to say that, in his subsequent position as Sen- ~ 
ator and duke, he invariably counselled a lib- 
eral policy, and the Ollivier Ministry of 1870 
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was prompted by him. He continued to take 
an active interest in public affairs, but fell 
from political influence with the empire, and 
after that time lived in retirement. 
_ PERU (Repfsrica pet Pert), an indepen- 
dent state of South America, and one of the 
earliest Spanish colonies in the New World. 
‘Tt extends from latitude 3° 30' to 21° 28' 
south, and from longitude 68° to 81° 20' west; 
and is bounded on the north by Ecuador, on 
the east by Brazil, on the south by the same 
empire and the republic of Bolivia, and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. 
_ The territory. of Peru, with an area esti- 
mated at 500,000 square miles, is divided into 
u departments, 2 fluvial departments, 1 lit- 
toral and 1 constitutional province, which, 
with their population and capitals, are shown 
_ by the following table: py 


and zambos); 124 per cent. are whites born 
in Peru; 1? per cent. Chinese; 11 per cent. 
whites of other nationalities, among whom 
the Ecuadorians and Chilians are in a majority ; 
Germans, Italians, and French, being like- 
wise in good numbers. Lima, the capital, has 
a population of over 150,000. 

President of the Republic, Manuel Pardo 
(August 2, 1872); first Vice-President, M. 
Costas; second Vice-President, F. Garmendia ; 

- President of the Council, and Minister of War 
and the Navy, General M. Medina; Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, J. de la Riva Agiero; 
Minister of the Interior, F. Rosas; Minister 
of Justice, J. E. Sanchez; Minister of Finance, 
J. M. La Jara; commander-in-chief of the 
Army and Navy, the President of the Repub- 
lic; Inspector-General, General A. Segura; 
commandant of the Navy, Captain D. De la 
Haza; President of the Supreme Court of 
Justice, J. M. Casio. 
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The army, in 1872, was composed as follows: 


Men, 

Infantry, 8 battalionS...........e.eeeeeeee 5,600 
Cavalry, 3 regiments.............cee0ee00. 1,200 
Artillery, 2 brigades........0.c.secceeeaee 1,000 
GENdarMerle. acac osccucsds eau aeons 5,400 
Todi 4 elineNaes ls ecko 13,200 


The fleet consisted of 6 iron-clads, and 6 
other steamers, with an aggregate armament 
of 94 guns. Two of the iron-clads mount 14 
guns each, one of them having 12 70-pounders 
of 4 tons, and 2 pivot-guns, 150-pounders, of 7 
tons. Two others carry, on revolving turrets, 
8 guns capable of throwing projectiles of 500 
pounds’ weight; when in action, they are but 
six inches above the sea-level; and are pro- 
vided with facilities for casting streams of boil- 
ing water upon an enemy attempting to board 
them. 

Chief among the articles exported from Peru 


DEPARTMENTS. Population Capitals, are Sait pg ot em beh pe rhe 
-|— gar, and wool. The first two are mainly shippe 
Sin gee cee aE siz ooy | qeechapoyos. to England; the exports of guano to that coun- 
 Arequipa..........s0.00000- (000 | Arequipa. try in 1870 amounting to no less than $16,250,- 
AYACUCHO... ..++++0++eseeeee ta Rel beam 000, and of nitre in 1871 to $5,077,075. 
“Gallao.. III] “aoton0 | Galiao, j_ftlmost every, article of necessity is imported 
— CUZCO. 00. ee eee eee ween ’ uzcoO. , rom the Unite ates, Grea ritain, brance, 
“Hanne III] "90000 | Hudauco, “and other European countries, as very little, 
RG Res Jal Webs e node sees 68,000 | Ica. if any, attention is paid to home manufacture : 
rts = SS re boeso rp groan Trail , silk fabrics and general fancy goods come from 
~ Bima... 0002] 350,000 | Lima. France; England supplies the woollen, linen, 
is eee 58.000 | Moyobamba. and cotton fabrics, railway material, coals, etc., 
- Moquegua 85,000 | Tacna : : y : : ; 
Bpinra 22cRIP “gea'o00 | Para while machinery of all kinds, agricultural im- 
Rr er 805,000 | Puno, plements, American manufactures in general, 
a ae ae ee 5,000, | Inaique. provisions, lumber, ete., are furnished by the 
a Mota Ae: 8,799,000 United States: the last-mentioned commodity 
3 ; being exported from California and Oregon. 
Fd “ ; : 

___ The foregoing figures, from official returns | The value of imports at the port of Callao, 
_ published in Lima in 1871, are, by some good for the year ending September 30, 1871, was 
_ authorities, regarded as too high by more than as follows: 
half a million. Tn American bottoms BS CoG ied arey si $4,028,600 
3 : * 5 .'¢ ritish bottoms..............-.000- 750, 
® , the most numerous race in the republic is i French bottomé.o60 8,425,000 
that of the aborigines, making, as it does, In Italian bottoms............++.++++- 1,059,000 

about 57 per cent. of the entire population ; In North-German bottoms............ 412,000 
23 per cent. are made up of mestizos (cholos Po eit ar recaden to $15,669,655 


To this total may be added perhaps $9,000,- 
000 for merchandise imported in Salvadorian 
vessels, and for damaged goods; and about 
$2,000,000 more for imports by the English 
line of steamers, xia Oape Horn, and of which 
no returns had been made; whereby the fig- 
ures of the table would be increased, in round 
numbers, to the sum of $27,000,000. 

The total imports of the republic were: 


By the port of Callao...........2..ccececeecces $27,000,000 
By the port of Iquique, about................. 5,000,000 
By the port of Arica, about................... 500,000 
By the ports of Islay, Mollendo, and others 
ABDOUE), oo 3 sc Fas paces Aegean eeues pone i er ,000,000 
WOtAl) (ADOMb).c ease atcacne seb kes clices oss $42,500,000 


The import duties at the port of Callao, for 
the months of January and February last, were 
as follows: ‘For January, $303,185.87; for 
February, $203,514.54; being a difference in 
favor of February, although a short month, 
of $328.65. 
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The total value of the exports from the re- 
public, through all ports, in the year last re- 
ferred to, is estimated (no official statement of 
the exact amount having as yet been pub- 
lished) at $50,000,000, . 

The following is a statement of the shipping 
movement, at the port of Callao, for the year 
ending September 380, 1869 : 

ENTERED. 


Steamers, 310, with an aggregate of 282,572 tons. 
Sailing-vessels, 1,623, with an aggregate of 1,032,989 tons. 
Coasters, 1,126, with an aggregate of 7,551 tons. 


1860-64 loans, at 44 per cent..............565 $6,500,0 
CLEARED. Consolidated 5 per cent. loan of 1865......... ( 
Steamers, 305, with an aggregate of 273,355 tons. Railway 6 per cent. loan of 1870.............. 600. 
Sailing-vessels, 1,641, with an aggregate of 1,045,847 tons. Railway 5 per cent. loan of 1872.............. 
Coasters, 1,092, with an aggregate of 7,480 tons. Total 
OLDS Wada Se aeset Cos Feces ninccnn naeee 


The Peruvian merchant navy consisted, in 
the same year, of 95 craft of all sizes, with a 
total of 9,596 tons’ measurement. 

There is no direct taxation in Peru, and the 
public revenue is, in the main, derived from 
the sale of guano, but a very insignificant pro- 
portion accrues from customs duties. The 
budget estimates for the two years 1871 and 
1872 were as follows: 


REVENUE. 
MBG ce 65 cueeise canes ete cle cia 3c ce ean $44,915,451 
Customs duties—Exports.......... $4,818,000 
DMpPorts..'2. 256505 229, 
Tonnage, etc..... 246,000 
5,293,600 
Miscellaneous receipts..............e.eceeeeee 8,778,800 
LOLA ese Sata omnes wa taee os come atee ee $58,982,851 
: EXPENDITURES. 
Ministry of the Interior................020ee0- $6,460,004 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs................... 409, 
Ministry of Justice, Public Instruction, etc... 682, 
Ministry of War and Navy..............-+-08 10,870,762 
Ministry of Finance, Commerce, etc.......... 12, 
Administration of the Public Debt and Public 
WOTHG.«s'xcasis icine aaBtac aeadber cd ah Sis e tit eae 30,729,058 
OLA. Feaes Soe tee conte bee ae tane $57,913,764 


According to the foregoing estimates, there 
would have been a surplus of $1,069,087; but 
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such favorable result could scarcely be ex- | 
pected, for the revenue of former yearsshowed _ | 
large deficits. oe 

Peru has a considerable public debt, divided 
into home and foreign, the former being es- __ 
timated at $2,500,000, exclusive of a floating — 
debt, the amount of which is unknown. The 
external or foreign debt is made up of several - 
small loans raised in 1860-’64, and of three 
large loans made in England in 1865, 1870, 
and 1872, as follows: i 


The 6 per cent. loan of 1870 was issued . 
824, and the 5 per cent. loan of 1872 at the 
price of 72, the latter loan being for the nomi- 
nal amount of £36,800,000; but there was is- 
sued provisionally in July, 1872, no more than 
£15,000,000. The loans, secured on the guano 
deposits, and the general resources of the 
country, are to be repaid in twenty years by 
the operation of sinking funds. 7 

The quantity of sugar manufactured in Peru 
is said to be over 700,000 quintals (of 100 
pounds) annually; the valley of Cafiete alo sel 
producing yearly about $2,000,000 worth of — 
sugar andrum. Most of the planters in that _ 
locality have steam-machinery, and employ as ~ 
many as 1,000 Chinese laborers. Wool is pro- 
duced in great abundance; large numbers of 
sheep have of late years been imported from 
Europe, for the purpose of improving the 
native stock; and no less than 8,964,501 quin- — 
tals, or 44,303 bales, of wool were exported — 
in 1870-71 from the single port of Islay. i 

The following is a list of the railway lines — 
completed or in process of construction at — 
the end of the year: 


FROM TO Cost of Construction, |No. of Miles. oe Conneal 
. Soles. 

ATODUINA a cck acca author eens PUNO oko nhs oka soe as «teen 22,000,000 232 1869 1877 
AMMCBL SS. ee eee nce see PACHTER STARS cod cobs aaa eK a wiaies ois sale fas bee 89 1854 1856 
Calsos sae Rh eae he OROvRade tk rcicesen cee Melanie eee eae 27,600,000 180 . 1868 1875 — 
Chimbote,. cede. ces apteeesats MATAR races 3.0 wanisceanincioo eet: 7,000, 172 1871 5 aoe 
OHANCHY,. «co. covwen secrete ceens BITO TE BECO ae umes cee eeyacrnn = ee 120 1870 1875 
teh sss. oa tealode esa ae ana eons Mein alec was deere seats es sede ATCT Tote ceaeeee 28 1867 1871 
TID. ..2:< teas ao esNins eanek abe MOQUEDT iin. nwapieesouigite aes vow eeinnie 6,700,000 63 1869 18%3 
DONGUO v5.0 a. <a 'ep.csaene tae ee OFIG suv casera shsvenesrss ae tase 2,060,000 87 1867 1871 

HAG SO) cc cee cee cos oat eres CRB ei SRT ES 2 als oecde'ely 6] We Le hana age &} 850 1852 
MAING asic bub sods ERS ee Chancay and Huacho............-.+. 1,800,000 89 1850 1870 
EFEELDL ‘000s 4 vie Saban a eee nw ae QhoOrnlos, cn csguczeouwan nan thitterhas |? a laedelnuten 7 1856 1858 
MOO... occ a-natasetetetrae ATEUUIDH <.* cca tace ene h hese mer > has 12,000,000 107 1860 1871 
RACHBINEYO 0.0.06. 5 sense vee Guadalupe is ey crassa sae ced on ae 2,'00.000 14 1870 1872 
CBATOGUO by 00 5s < Vege’ i waciece Macdalend.s.sascesasactoas udonw estes’ 5,000,000 69 1870 1872 
eimai tepdea ge tah ie a CA car eee Cee aeht ees Mute hel Cites e stares 48 1859 1870 

RL AT TOS, 25's <5 b.0.td hued addelede sh aeR Oe ee EE A pees e es BFS Poel bas 4 Pero een Sie 1,153} 


The Government has already expended 
$24,000,000 for the alteration of the Chimbote 
line to a narrow gauge. 

Such extensive railway-works require a 
much larger number of laborers than can be 
found within the republic; and, in order to 
meet the emergency, Mr. Meiggs, the principal 
contractor, has entered into an arrangement 


for- the importation of 5,000 free Chinese 
laborers, to be liberally paid and well fed, and 
returned, at the expiration of their term of 
service, to their own country at Mr. Meiggs’s 
expense. The first instalment of coolies had 
arrived in 1871, and given unequivocal proofs 
of the success of the system, and of the supe- 
rior utility of that class of workmen. 
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- Besides the railways, other internal im- 
_ provements are constantly going forward with 
“unabating energy; and the difficult roads and 
Be idces are diligently kept in order. / In 1871, 
asum of $15,000,000 was raised to defray the 
_ expenses of irrigating the coast-lands, where 
it seldom, if ever, rains. 
Public education is gradually becoming an 
object of the most careful consideration on the 
_ part of the Government, and neither money 
nor zealous exertions are spared to advance it. 
_ he Archbishop of Lima, Dr. Goyeneche, 
- died February 19, 1872; the funeral services 
were conducted upon a scale of grandeur 
- which the Limenians are little accustomed to 
- behold; the numerous religious communities, 
_- the President and his Cabinet, the diplomatic 
corps, the Supreme Court, and a division of 
_ the army, took part in the ceremonies. The 
total cost of the pageant was upward of $25,- 
000. As yet the will of the deceased prelate 
has not been opened, but it is supposed that 
his large fortune, variously estimated from 
ten to thirty million soles (dollars), is left to 
his immediate family. Dr.,Goyeneche was 
_ appointed Bishop of Arequipa duriug the reign 
of Ferdinand VIL., and, after holding that see 
_ for forty years, was, about eleven years ago, 
made Archbishop of Lima. He was born at 
_ Arequipa, January 20, 1784, and he died at the 
_ age of eighty-eight years, and was the oldest 
bishop and ablest archbishop in the Catholic 
_ Ohurch; the first by reason of seniority, the 
- second by reason of age. His life was spot- 
less, and his virtues many; his only fault, if 
fault it be, was a.remarkable desire to increase 
his wealth; but in countries like Peru, where 
_ the Church is dependent upon the state, and 
_ where the poor are so liberally cared for, the 
a extensive employment of private means in 
# charitable works is hardly necessary. 
__ A commission of naval officers, presided over 
_ by Captain Manuel Ferreiros, port-admiral 
_ of Callao, was to proceed to England in Feb- 
_ ruary, for the purpose of superintending the 
construction of four ships-of-war, ordered by 
the Government. Two of these were to be 
formidable iron-clads, of the most improved 
class, and two wooden corvettes, all heavily 
armed. There were many conjectures as to 
_ the reason for the augmentation of the already 
owerful navy of Peru, the most probable so- 
ution of the question being the anxiety enter- 
_ tained regarding a similar action shortly be- 
fore taken by the Government of Chili. 
Messrs. Dreyfus established a new national 
bank in Callao, with a nominal capital of $12,- 
000,000. Sixteen miles of the Pacasmayo, 
Guadalupe & Magdalena Railroad had been 
laid, and the telegraph completed to Pacas- 
mayo. 
Among the proceedings on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, in the Permanent Commission of the 
Government, sitting in Lima, was the passage 
of a resolution providing that thereafter all 
votes given by that body upon official ques- 
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tions should be secret. The action of the 
commission produced considerable discussion 
among the Lima journals, as the question of 
secret or open ballot was a political one. The 
secret ballot was decided upon by but one 
majority, and was regarded as a Government 
triumph. 

The first steamer of anew French opposi- 
tion line, from Bordeaux to Panama, arrived 
at Callao March 23d, with about fifty French 
women on board, brought out by a company 
formed for the purpose of supplying domestic 
labor to the inhabitants of that city. The 


contracts have been drawn up in France, duly 


signed and certified, the passage out and re- 
turn to be paid by the employer, wages rang- 
ing from twelve to twenty dollars monthly, 
the term for five years, and a bonus of two’ 
hundred dollars given to the importer by the 
family receiving the servant. These terms 
were very satisfactory to the interested par- 
ties, and there can be no doubt as to the ad- 
vantages gained by the domestics. But a 
number of Frenchmen congregated at the 
landing-place of Callao, and on the arrival of 
the women endeavored by all possible means 
to convince them of the indignity offered to 
their country, by the fact of the contract, even 
using, in some instances, violent measures to 
accomplish their purpose. So serious became 
the question, and so imminent the danger of 
disorder, that the French consul in the port 
was obliged to call upon the authorities for 
assistance. y 

The Government supporters in the standing 
committee of Congress evinced a desire to 
withdraw from the meetings of that body, 
and thus, by destroying the necessary quo- 
rum, render the qualification of the Senators 
and Representatives for the ensuing Congress 
a matter of impossibility. After a day or two, 
however, it was discovered that the danger 
had passed, and the Arenas and Pardo factions 
were as busily at work as before. The Gov- 
ernment appeared to be very strong, and, al- 
though Mr. Pardo’s forces were very power- 
ful, the elements at the disposal of the admin- 
istration were almost invincible. The reports 
from all sections were most satisfactory, and 
the republic was enjoying profound peace. 

General José Antonio Paez, to whom South 
America in general is so deeply indebted, one 
of the heroes of the War of Independence, ar- 
rived at Lima March 18th. The authorities of 
Callao received him on board of the steamer ; 
the carriage of the President, awaiting the 
general at the Lima railway-station, conveyed 
him to a sumptuous apartment, especially pre- 
pared in his honor; the cabinet ministers, the 
municipality and the different corporations of 
the capital paid him congratulatory visits, and 
a decree was signed by President Balta, order- 
ing the payment of an annual pension to the 
general of eight thousand dollars, the decree 
being accompanied by a check for the amount 
of the first half-year. The general was pro- 
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foundly moved by these manifestations. The 
gratitude of Peru contrasts favorably with 
the conduct of Venezuela, the birthplace of 
the old hero. 

The national exposition of Peru was thrown 
open to the public, July 1st. The ceremony 
of inauguration by the President was post- 
poned until the anniversary of Peruvian inde- 
pendence, on the 28th of the same month. In 
spite of this disappointment, large numbers of 
people flocked to the opening, and the popular 
curiosity, concerning the manner in which 
nearly $2,000,000 had been expended on the 
edifice, was fully’satisfied. Nothing more com- 
plete, elegant, and convenient, could be desired. 
Covering about 206,000 square yards of ground, 
the exposition was composed of a series of 
imposing buildings, beautiful parks, gardens, 
lakes, and rivulets; valuable statues, grottos, 
every imaginable description of edifices for 
the reception of the animals on exhibition ; 
conservatories filled with the rarest and most 
interesting specimens of the Peruvian flora; 
aviaries containing numerous representatives 
of the feathered tribe, from the far interior of 
the republic; machine-sheds, in which unfor- 
tunately the negligence of American manu- 
facturers was painfully evident, and of a nature 
to confirm the presumption that their favorite 
enterprise had been usurped by their English 
rivals; galleries of works of art, collected by 
special commissioners abroad; in a word an 
extent of notable, useful, and beautiful objects 
which it would require the limits of a book to 
properly describe. The foreign articles on 
exposition were comparatively few in num- 
ber; but the exhibition of Peruvian products 
was gratifying in the extreme. Cotton that 
ranks only second to the famed Sea Island; 
rice, so highly esteemed in the republic that 
its exportation is almost impossible; sugar 
that is always in demand in the Californian 
and European markets; tobacco of suporior 
quality; specimens of the vast mineral wealth 
of Peru, gold, silver, iron, and coal—coal which 
in a short time will prove to be a most im- 
portant element in the prosperity of the 
country; manufactures of woollen and cotton 
cloth from Cuzco and Huaraz; silk fabricated 
within thirty miles of Lima; alpaca and vi- 
cufia wool of many qualities ; chocolate, coffee, 
and cochineal, from the north and east; the 
varied fruits and grains of Piura and Lam- 
bayeque ; the various manufactures of Lima, 
the work of the great founderies of Bellavista 
and Piedra-Liza, with innumerable other ob- 
jects of value and promise, gave to the in- 
spector a most exalted idea of the progress of 
the country and of its indefinable resources. 
Never before had even Peruvians such an op- 
portunity of judging of the wealth of their 
land; and for foreigners the spectacle was 
equally interesting. 

The cove of Tambo de Mora was, by govern- 
mental decree, raised to the rank of a seaport 
in July. 
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The coolie question came, in the same month, — 
more prominently forward in consequence of a | 
loss of 81 per cent. of the immigrants by 1 
French ship, which arrived at Callao from ‘| 
Macao on June 20th, with 181 Chinese out of | 
263 originally embarked. From another state- | 
ment prepared by the captain of the port, of 
vessels entered and cleared in the six months 
previous, it was seen that in fifteen coolie 
voyages there was an average loss of close — 
upon 10 per cent. It is noteworthy that 
neither a North American nor English vessel 
appears in the list of traffickers. a 

The events of the week preceding the 27th 
of July will long be remembered by the Pe- 
ruvians, presenting as they did the spectacle 
of a constitutional President deposed and im- 
prisoned by a military usurper; of a Congress 
dispersed at the point of the bayonet, after 
the members, irrespective of partisan feeling, 
had united in signing a solemn protest, declar- 
ing the new officers of the so-called govern 
ment criminals and outlaws; of an entire 
country gathering together its strength to re- 
pel the attack made upon its liberties and 
legal rights; of the rising of the people when 
their indignation could no longer be restrained 
on the news of the cowardly assassination of 
Balta by the dictator; of the triumph of 
moral force and justice over bayonets; of the 
terrible vengeance of the population on their 
tyrants; of the final reéstablishment of peace. 
order, and good government. This wonderfu! 
series of events was witnessed by Lima in the 
space of five days. 

The contest for the presidency had resulted 
in two parties—the administration ‘party, 
whose candidate was Dr. Arenas, and the pop- 
ular party, whose candidate was Don Manuel 
Pardo. Both Houses of Congress leld thei 
preliminary meetings on the 13th of the month, 
and, although all their sessions were held in 
secret from that time up to the hour of theil 
forced dissolution, it was quite apparent that” 
Pardo would be the choice of the legislative 
branch. So well founded were these impres- 
sions that a general understanding seemed to 
exist that the President, Don José Balta, would 
quietly turn over the insignia of his office to 
his successor, Pardo. 

General Gutierrez, the Minister of Wa 
under Balta’s administration, had, however, 
for a long time been endeavoring to induce 
the President to enter into a plan for the an- 
nulling of the recent elections; to declare 
them void, in a word, to effect a coup Wétat, . 
and to assume the power of a dictator over 
the republic. It would appear that for some j 
few days Balta listened to the wily insinua- 
tions of his counsellor, but, speedily becoming 
convinced, from the attitude of Congress, that J 
the majority of that body were decidedly in 
favor of the election of Don Manuel Pardo to — 
the presidency, the opponent of the Adminis-— 
tration, he decided to withdraw from the pro- | 
ject. No sooner had this determination been | 


‘made known to Gutierrez, than he filled the 
- square in front of the Government Palace with 
troops and artillery, forcibly took the Presi- 
dent prisoner, sent him to close confinement 
jn a military barracks, declared himself su- 
_preme chief, and placed the city under mar- 
 tiallaw. To say that this most arbitrary step 
took the people utterly by surprise would be 
under the truth. Paralyzed, without a leader, 
and uncertain as to the strength of the usurp- 
_ er, the populace resolved to await further de- 
_ yelopment, and to bide their time. That time 
_ was not long in arriving; Gutierrez first failed 
in forming a cabinet, no respectable man wish- 
ing to be associated with him; the diplomatic 
_ corps refused to recognize him as the President 
- of the country; the army every moment was 
_ diminished by continual and heavy desertions; 
_ the navy stood out to'sea and protested against 
' the monstrous usurpation. Banks and com- 
| i mercial establishments were ali closed; Gu- 


tierrez strove by every means in his power to 
obtain funds, but none were forthcoming. The 

_ newspapers, fearful of prosecution, closed their 
_ offices; the people, peaceful citizens, and even 
those intent on resistance, were fearful of trav- 
 ersing the streets, and, indeed, a perfect reign 
_ of terror existed in Lima.. Revolts took place 

_ in several barracks, and in Callao with varying 
success; the great want appeared to be some 

- guiding mind to lead to victory. Pardo and 
other distinguished men had fled to the lega- 

- tions or to the ships-of-war. Thus did matters 
_ proceed until the morning of the 26th. The 
roar of cannon in Oallao, distinctly heard in 
Lima, announced that at last some steps were 
i being taken to assert the people’s cause, the 
- excitement grew apace in the capital ; Colonel 
4 Silvestre Gutierrez, the brother of the dictator 
and his Minister of War, was assailed with 
_ shouts and imprecations in the railway-depot ; 
_ replying to the threats with his revolver, he 
_ was instantly attacked with the same weapon, 
and in a moment lay dead on the pavement. 
The people mutilated the corpse in a shocking 
manner, and only through the efforts of the 
employés of the railway was it rescued from 
their hands. Thenews was immediately car- 
ried to the dictator in the palace. Furious 
with rage at the loss of his chief support, he 
dispatched orders to the barracks, where Balta 
was confined, to kill him there and then. The 
command was carried into effect without loss 
of time; the unfortunate President was dis- 

_ covered ill in bed, when the assassins entered. 
The principal of these murderers drew his pis- 
tol and shot the President three times, each 
ball inflicting a fatal wound, and, by order of 
the assassin, the soldiers accompanying him 
pierced the inanimate body with their bayo- 
nets. The citizens gathering hastily together, 
with such indifferent arms as could be pro- 
cured, an attack was resolved upon the bloody 
monster who had slain their chief. At this 
moment providentially appeared many of the 
prominent men of the popular party, unable to 
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further contain their indignation, and quick to 
improve the favorable moment for action. But 
Gutierrez, awed and terrified at the great roar 
of the people’s cry heard in every part of 
the city, “‘ Death to the murderer!” called 
his few remaining troops together, and on foot, 
in their midst, marched with pistol in hand to 
the fort of Santa Catalina, in the suburbs of 
the city, and there turned at bay. Colonel 
Herencia Zevallos, the first Vice-President of 
the republic, now put himself at the head of 
the masses, and was hailed with vivas and ac- 
clamations. ‘‘ Constitution and the law!” was 
the rallying-cry of the populace. Proceeding 
to the Government House, Colonel Zevallos 
assumed the formal direction of public affairs, 
appointed a Cabinet composed of some of the 
most distinguished men of the country—Ri- 
beyro, Riva-Agiiero, Morales, Canseco, and 
Tejeda—and speedily took the necessary steps 
to reéstablish public order. There was hardly 
any necessity for this. The people, although 
intensely excited, only had one object, the 
summary punishment of Gutierrez. But the 
dictator still defied his pursuers. Later in 
the evening it became evident to him that the 
remnants of his followers were deserting his 
cause. There was but one mode left—escape. 
Wrapped in a cloak, and with a slouched hat, 
he emerged alone from the fortress, and had 
proceeded through the city to the main street, 
when he was recognized. He rushed into a 
druggist’s shop, where he was speedily sur- 
rounded by the crowd. A few moments later, 
all that was left on earth of Tomas Gutierrez 
was a bloody and disfigured mass of human 
flesh. The people, exulting in their victory, 
dragged the body to the principal square, and 
hung it to a lamp-post. On the morning of 
the 27th, the corpses of the dictator, and of 
his brothers, naked, covered with gore and 
mud, were swinging from the high towers of 
the great cathedral, gazed at and reviled 
by twenty thousand people. Thence, they 
were lowered and burnt to ashes in the prin- 
cipal square. The loss of life probably did not 
exceed two hundred, and the city remained 
perfectly tranquil. 

Throughout the movement the greatest order 
was observed; the very masses placing guard 
over the public Treasury, and the principal es- 
tablishments in the city. The only incident of 
note in this respect was the forcible opening 
of a shop in search of arms. With a popular 
administration conducted by the able men who 
surround Pardo, the country is destined to 
progress as few have dreamed of. 

The life of Balta may be said to have been 
brought to a premature end by the false po- 
litical measures he adopted, as well as the 
principles he abandoned. The counsels of 
false friends led him astray, and the assaults 
he permitted them to make on the constitution 
and rights of the people undermined the wall 
which fell upon and crushed them. The public 
life of Don José Balta before he was elected to 
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the presidency, and which consisted of a long 
list of services to his country, still offers many 
points of view that are at once warning and 
instructive. At the beginning of his public 
career, when he took part in the military 
operations brought about by the invasion of 
Peru by Santa Cruz, young Balta was remarked 
as much for his subordination and discipline 
as for his bravery and intelligence in the field 
of battle. What convictions were strengthened 
and principles adopted for the future, during 
his period of retirement after the battle of La 
Palma, we are left to judge more or less from 
the color of the events of his subsequent career. 
His patriotic exertions, in repelling the attack 
of the Spaniards on the 2d of May, entitle him 
still more to the regards and regrets of his 
countrymen. He expressed his dislike of dic- 
tators, and proved it by aiding in the over- 
throw of Prado, and the restoration of the 
Constitution of 1860. But the hour of hisown 
temptation had not yet arrived. Elected Presi- 
dent himself, he did, and allowed to be done, 
things which, in the quiet moments of his pre- 
vious life, he probably did not. believe himself 
capable of. 

Congress, in October, authorized the Govern- 
ment to grant a subsidy of $20,000, for the 
extension of telegraphic communication from 
Payta to Samana, to form a union with the 
submarine cable just laid between Aspinwall 
and Jamaica. 

POLLARD, Epwarp A., a Virginian jour- 
nalist, litterateur, and historian, born in Rich- 
mond, Va., in 1827; died in Lynchburg, Va., 
December 12, 1872. He was a son of Major 
Richard Pollard, a soldier and diplomatist. 
He received his early education in Richmond, 
and subsequently in the University of Virginia. 
He entered upon the journalistic profession 
while still young, and distinguished himself as a 
vigorous and caustic though not a very polished 
writer. He held an official position in Wash- 
ington during President Buchanan’s Adminis- 
tration, but was, in 1859 and 1860, an avowed 
secessionist. From 1861 to 1867 he was prin- 
cipal editor of the Richmond Examiner, and, 
while an earnest advocate for the Confederate 
cause during the war, he was a merciless critic 
of Mr. Jefferson Davis, the President of the 
so-called Confederacy. Toward the close of 
the war he was taken prisoner and confined 
for eight months, when he was released on 
parole. In 1867 he became editor of a weekly, 
the Southern Opinion, published in Richmond. 
He maintained this for two years, when the 
assassination of his brother, who was also a 
journalist, in November, 1868, led him to 
abandon the South fora time. He resided for 
the next two years in Brooklyn and New 
York, and contributed to the various maga- 
zines. In 1872 he returned to Virginia, and 
made Lynchburg his residence. But he was 
already suffering from the formidable disease 
which has of late years carried off so many 
literary men—albuminuria—and succumbed 
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to it near the close of the year. Mr. Pollard | 
had published a volume of letters descriptive | 
of Southern life, entitled ‘‘ Black Diamonds, | 
gathered in the Darkey Homes of the South? | 
in 1859, and during the war he was actively | 
engaged, in addition to his journalistic duties, 
in preparing a contemporaneous ‘ Souther 
Hjstory of the War,” which was published : 
Richmond and New York, in 8 vols., 1868-186: 
His subsequent works were “Eight Month 
in Prison,” 1865; “The Lost Cause,’ 1866 
“Lee and his Lieutenants,” 1867; ‘‘The Lo 
Cause Regained,” 1868; “Life of Jefferso 
Davis,” 1869; “The Virginia Tourist.” M 
Pollard’s magazine articles were, for the mo: 
part, either on incidents of the war, or som 
phase of Southern life. He had abated mue 
of his old rancor in them, and was evident] 
convinced that the South could best recove: 
her lost prestige by the general diffusion ot 
education, and the development of her grea 
industrial advantages. He- had, indeed, for 
three or four years before his death, advocatec 
very heartily a recognition of the national au: 
thority in the South, and had warmly support 
ed the Liberal movement and its candidates, 

PORK-PACKING. During the last, year 
complete statistics of pork-packing in th 
West, for the seasons of 1871—’72 and 1870—71 
were collected, under the authority of the Cin 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, by Sidney D. 
Maxwell, Esq., Superintendent of the Mer. 
chants’ Exchange. Mr. Maxwell accomplishe 
this work by an extensive correspondence with 
all the pork-packing cities, towns, and village 
of the West and South, and the results ob 
tained and carefully digested are believed to 
be the most comprehensive and accurate ex- 
hibit of this most important industry yet given 
to the public. ay 

“Tt is proper to say,” says Mr. Maxwell, 
“that I have sought in this work to procure 
the best information, and to base the repor 
upon returns actually made from the various 
localities. The statements received have gen- 
erally been full, and where, in -either weight, 
yield of lard, or price, satisfactory information 
has not been obtained, the averages in the re- 
mainder of the particular State in which th 
point is located, or in adjacent localities simi- 
larly situated, have been adopted. Where 
lard has been returned, leaf and trimmings” 


; 
4 
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alone, ten pounds per head have been added } 
for head and gut, for the purpose of securing 
the total average yield per hog. This has 
been done after consultation with the most 
experienced slaughterers and packers of the — F) 
country. It should be remarked, however, 
that the reports were generally made in com- — 
pliance with my request for all kinds of lard, 
so that the number of instances in which the 
whole yield had to be so procured was com- 
paratively small.” a 
The following tables show by States, for the 
seasons of 1870-71 and 1871—’72, the number 
of hogs packed, the average ‘and aggregate 
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: weight, average yield per head of lard price paid per hundred pounds gross, and the 
all kinds, total product of lard, the average aggregate cost: 


WEIGHT, 
NUMBER OF HOGS. 
STATES. Average Gross Weight. Aggregate Gross Weight. 
187071, | 1871-72. 1870-71. | 187122. 1870-71. 1871-72. 
Be ae Fg Fe oes Sul detats < nto vive'es 689,527 842, 801.8 292.211 210,815,638 
Keds ded dt balscoue ces 433 551,745 293.762 284.475 127,214,194 156,957,963 
Pere wt Choke deck 4 ho 1,183,136 1,607,718 285.226 291.426 837,461,419 4 
ce Pe tel ie ORAS . R 261.684 252.473 45,743,116 86,477,482 
SE ays S55 CA Se I 85,800 87,517 258.866 168 9,265, 9,'760,'741 
Be Re Shiai ake ais, eia's edie Bis Vie 465,033 269.879 263.495 125,503,0 182,745, 
ey apes eicldia's a.s0°0 <'s.<.01s0 6.00.00 165,181 270,806 279.1 283.642 46,102,089 46,812,058 
ee POE Sensei ae ete ee 27,931 40,51 280.622 279.36 7,838,055 11,319,118 
ELE OE PAC NE eh: ; 3,7 252.423 248.147 1,048, 
Be ete shalt siete ditededhees s 250,044 618 281.221 278.16 70,317,632 91,130,281 
POS IER TEAL LER CERT IEE x BN 4,000 21,000 802.5 142 4,235,000 3925, 
Rake thiannsiie eatinghcsicld 9,500 6,500 25 267.692 2,612,500 1,740,000 
ait deg gery ist are ores 11,018 5,300 800 260 3,305,400 1,378,000 
isda le Weiteld Hee MAR Ty ald ul 28,000 825 815 10,562,500 8,820,000 
OES dio chee d acpeeaeue at ebie 3,690 3,100 270 270 996,300 837,000 
Label eek esl ads t wc belie te 3,623,404 4,782,403 285.124 282.207 1,033,120,169 | 1,849,630,955 
LARD. . PRICE. 
bate Mii aifionys 7 Total Product of Lard—lbs. ges on fier din 20 Aggregate Cost of Hogs, 
1870~71.| 18717%2.|| 1870-71. | 1871-72. 187071.) 187172.|| 1570-71. | 1871-72. 
RE Aaah oe a. eeeee| 42.148 40.609 29,438,103 | 34,228,738 || $6 51.784 | $4 31.275 || $13,789,573 | $10,620,730 
Te Sy eee 37.558 35,595 16.264,950 | 19,639,461 || 6 06.882} 4 16.188 4,718,415 
See saree siecle Ox Ke _ 87,548 41.701 44,418,453 | 47,013,805 || 6 49.805 | 4 14.42 21,911,553 |, 19,416,940 
Pade w devas ee 83.327 29.978 646,36 10,268,260 || 6 44.931 | 4 42.182 4,884,909 3,823,883 
31 34.324 1,128,891 1,287,738 || 6 54.084] 4 27.311 606,026 417,088 
esis tes sae s 386 35.487 7,010, 24,612,127 || 6 09.788 | 3 97.708 %,652,402 7,267,853 
| est me 38.988 39.377 6,440,131 | 10,663, 5 78.287 | 3 7%4.689 2,666,026 2,878,070 
39.006 40.197 1,089,487 1,628,'71 5 74.48 | 3 56.057 24 3, 
Aah PSS 84.312 83.975 156,054 528.282 | 3 51.253 60, 32,74 
aa he S39 33.1 89.005 8,287,519 | 12,778,761 || 6 '29.225| 4 03.34 4,424,562 8,675,649 
EM EARE * 37.5 85 525, : % 10 8 59.27 0, 212,868 
pas steains 38.421 36.666 65, 6 65.73 | 4 29.971 173,922 4,815 
Ge a:athieiale 31 28 341,558 148,400 || 6 70 4 35 221,462 9,943 
reg ae 44 38 1,430,000 064, 6 04 4 10 637,975 861,620 
ailes mai 30 80 110,700 000 || 7 50 5 00 A 41, 
Fecaie's haces 87.714 38.589 136,658,181 | 184,552,627 || $6 34.177 | $4 18.585 $65,518,123 | $55,818,711 


The following table exhibits, by States, the A great majority of the hogs are slaughtered 
gains and losses, respectively, in average gross. and packed during the winter season, which 
weight, and average yield per head of lard of extends from November 1st to March 1st. Re- 
all kinds, for the season of 1871-72, as com- cently, however, summer-packing has greatly 
pared with the season of 187071; also the increased, and is destined to perform an im- 
relation which the whole yield of lard for the portant part i in this department of trade. In 
season of 1871—’72 sustains to the aggregate October, 1871, 26,540 hogs were packed in 

eros weight in the States, respectively : Cincinnati, 10, 350 in Chicago, and 9,187 in 


Relation of Indianapolis. Only in these three cities has 
; Gross Weight, Lard of all |tard to Gross October-packing prevailed to any considerable 
a 5 Weight. extent the last season. 

a + ay ge 89 | S73 The amount of green meats produced was 

STATES, |2& Sis 2 . : 

63 1/34 | 34 estimated as follows: 

{ & re g Be Z 3a pecrtst Pounds. 

5 E : 5 7 \33 wt r st : Gam oe lagi val pga AMEE Meer p gh cee as rey sais 
= & 25 reen sides Fer AME Ai ola Rais ad ote Sbbiaen aad we 3881, 
pills [indeall isdladad edfbabs oan shoulders, elise ii. oe dbs stats de See TS nd pea mate 
as Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. P reen shou pe! seh LIER TRI IAC R id COI 

Bihio<.. oct ~ | gpe9 |... iene |< daaa’: . Green hams, 18702710400 -.c clecckceescbeined 115,709,458 
MPANGIANG ....s..jseiee. 9.287 |.5.... 1.963 12.51 Green hams, 1871-°%72..........ccceeeneceecnes 151, "158, 667 

Mllinois........ OM ig lashes yal RIEU Be hal 14.30 TRAPP, tare 
Kentucky .....|...... 9.211|...... 8.349 | 11.87 a, groom sides, shoulders, and hams, 

Tennessee ....| 1.862 ]....... 2.91 |....... ea EW iN tPA Recs 0 cle'ag.cpieth SREP ede ds gas ecldadalad pels é 578,547,294 

Besconrl mie. A ee 6.3884 |. 0... 1.093 13.46 igTr2 PERE LST, Soaks i 955,793,334 

BEOWA.........0. B42 |: . 2... 889 |.......| 18.88 wip Gan 

ee eee 1.262 | 1.191 |....... 14.38 Increase........... ae Shee cai kbnt bs 177,246,040 

| Nebraska .....|...... 4.276 |:..... 887 13.69 
Wisconsin sivefoseeee| 3.061 | 5.861 |....... 14.02 From the above it appears that there have 
West Virvinia. fae et eae eH been packed in the entire West (not including 
the October packing, amounting to about 


Inthe West.!......! 2.9171 .8%5!....... 13.674 46, O77 hogs in 1871-72, and 67, 423 in the 


at. 


oy 
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preceding season), during the winter season, 
8,623,404 hogs in 1870-’71, and 4,782,403 in 
1871-"72, showing an increase of 1,158,999 in 
favor of the latter year. The aggregate net 
weight, obtained by making the usual deduc- 
tion of twenty per cent. from the gross weight, 
will be 826,496,135 pounds for 1870-’71, and 
1,079,704,764 pounds for 1871-72. 

The last season, in the magnitude of its op- 
erations, has been one of the most remarkable 
in the history of pork-packing. The extent 
of the increase is indicated in the following 
statement : 


Increase in whole number of hogs, according 

CO DOU IG. a> am eo Ra aenies oles eM es acleitews coh veo 
Increase, per cent., in number.............. “ale 
Increase in whole number of hogs, according 

LOOWBIRD triigehlpa de tbaedey abscesses Ss i560 1,110,083 
Increase, per cent., in aggregate gross weight. 80.63 
Increase in the aggregate yield of lard—Ibs.... 47,899,446 
Increase, per cent., in aggregate yield of lard.. 35.05 


The two great points in the United States 
for this industry are Chicago and Cincinnati. 
Formerly Cincinnati ranked first, but the su- 
premacy is now held by Chicago. The extent 
of operations in Cincinnati, during the last two 
seasons, has been as follows: 


1,158,999 
31.98 


WINTER-PACKING. 
187071. 187172. 
Whole number of hogs packs? . 481,560 630,301 
Average gross weight, lbs...... 298.8 280 
Aggregate gross weight, lbs.... 143,909,890 182,283,061 
Average yield per head of lard 
of all kinds, Ibs.............. 42.6 41.02 
Aggregate yield of lard, Ibs..... 20,524,087 25,857,468 
verage price paid, gross...... 
Aggregate COSt.». tie sence wines $9,574,004 $7,956,385 
SUMMER-PACKING. 
Whole number packed in October, 1870.......... 18,506 
Whole number packed in October, 1871.......... 26,540 


Whole number packed between March 1 and No- 


VOMIDOIT, ABT ose cies: teak shies mites eee 87,515 


Included in the last item are those packed 
in October of the same year. ‘ 

According to the report of the Board. of 
Trade of Chicago, the number of hogs packed 
in that city, during the season of 1871-72, 
was 1,225,236, including 10,350 packed in Oc- 
tober, and 1,214,886 between November 1st 
and March 1st, of which 1,107,885 were live, 
and 107,001 were dressed. The average net 
weight was 232.54 pounds; average yield of 
lard per hog, 48.77 pounds; total number of 
tierces of lard (300 Ibs.), 167,592; barrels of 
pork, 149,040; pounds of green hams, 27,- 
702,599. 

The following table exhibits the number of 
hogs packed in Cincinnati and Chicago, during 
the winter season, for a series of years: 


YEARS. Cincinnati, Chicago. 

ss netipg fem Seite. 7199 271,805 
10a ot I ae SS eS 474,467 505,691 
MODS Oss ae Weis 12 3 Sess 3 vse 608,457 970,264 
TO hres icneiactis.ios 370,623 904.659 
Oo a 350, "760,514 
1865-"66. . oo. Fis ese cies eee. 854,079 507,855 
a ae > a 462,610 639, 
IBOTS OS earner isos oe p'e 366,831 796,226 
1868 ~GO NS ide d bs vas tae s's D5 597,954 
1869-0. 5 vos Wey cinema corey <5 337,330 688,140 
ISTO"T4, . Seu cteeasrae cee). 481,560 919,197 
TOT ever oeitee cee 630,301 3225, 


. of Justice and Public Worshi 


. peace, of 31,893 men, and, in time of war, ¢ 
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The whole number of hogs packed in the | 
West, for a series of years, has been: “ia 


Years. No. of Hogs. Years. 

9-50. «ick hewen 1,652, 1861-63. 05.) sawame 
1850-"51...0. 0000. 1,332,867 | 1862-°68........... 
1851-52... 2h cass 1,182,846 | 1863-"64........... 
1852-53, 2... se cess 2,201,110 | 1864-"65........... 
1853-"54,......... 534,770 | 1865-"66........... 
1854—"66... cect 124,404 | 1866-"67........... 
1855-"56. 2,489,502 | 1867-68........... 
1856572. pees 1,818,468 | 1868-"69........... 
1857-58... ..0sss0 2,210,778 | 1869-"70........0-- 
1858-59........00. 465, I-71... 
1859~'60... .-c/iges. 800,822 | 1S71-"72.....-.2.6- 
1860-61... coe eerste 2,155,702 


The ministry, which came into office on Se 
tember 18, 1871, was, at the close of the ye 
1872, composed as follows: President of th 
Council, A. M. de Fontes Pereira de Melho 
Minister of Finance, E. de Serpa Pimentel (a 

ointed October 11, 1872); Minister of th 

nterior, A. Rodrigues de Sampaia; Ministe 

p, A. F. Barjon 

de Freitas; Minister of War, A. M. de Fo nte 
Pereira de Melho (ad interim) ; Minister « 
Marine and Colonies, F. OC. de Freitas Maniz 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, F. d’Andrade ¢ 
Corvo; Minister of Public Works, of Coi 
merce and Industry, A. Cardajo Avelino, Th 
area and population, according to the late 
official dates, were as follows: oa 


PROVINCES, Square Miles, |Inbabitants, 188 
Minhosi.« satiatudsa Macher 2,807 
Tras-08-Montos...........-06 4,288 
CUB. ccpee chase ecco aet en 9,245 
Estremadura .........-.+.-+-- 6,872 
JATOIIGIG is eren.csint oid vo picaerd vs te 9,416 
BIGHEVO cis hae see agnrek ewes 1,873 
Total: <2 veut eicare 84,502 
Azores Islands..............- 996 
Madeira Islands.............. 815 
Total in Europe.......... 85,813 4,360,974 


The Portuguese colonies, in 1871, containet 
an area of 740,288 square iniles, and a popula. 
tion of 3,880,227, om 

The length of railroads in operation, in Sep- 
tember, 1872, amounted to 487 miles. 1e 
budget of the postal administration, from 1868 
to 1869, reports the revenue at 407,609 milreis. 
Number of post-offices, in 1870, on the conti- 
nent, 561; the isles, 35; total, 596. In Sep 
tember, 1871, the length of the telegraph-lines 
in operation was 1,763; that of the wire, 
3,506 miles, G 

The standing army is to consist, in time oe 

2 


70,687 men. The colonial troops of the first — 
line numbered 9,453, and the troops of the 
second line, 21,411 men. The navy, in 1871, 


was composed of 34 armed and 11 non-armed 


* For latest information concerning fi of the king- a 
dom, see AMERICAN ANNUAL CycLoPpaprA for 1871, 
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vessels, with 886 guns; the marine troops, of 
8,121 men. : 

_ The imports and exports of the kingdom, dur- 
_ ing the years 1868 and 1869, were as follows: 


ia. DATE, Milreis. Milreis. 
; } ae Imports—22,590.000 | Exports—17,810,000 
ees Tee ss Oe 94'820,050 "48,040,000 


The movements of shipping in the ports of 
Portugal, during the year 1869, were as fol- 
— lows: 


ENTERED. | CLEARED. 


ie FLAGS. 
i oe Vessels. 


| |Steamers. | Vessels. 


 Porruaurse: 
a Sea-going vessels ...... 856 56 
5,051 


Coasting vessels....... 
4,525 | 1,092 4,428 


2 i BEROEES do s.ciied sl hemeens 


_ The Roman Catholic Church is the state 
religion, but all other forms of worship are 
- tolerated. It is under the special jurisdiction 
of a Patriarch, with extensive powers, two 
archbishops, and four bishops. Under the 
_ Patriarch, who is always a cardinal, are five 
continental and five colonial bishops; under 
_ the Archbishop of Braga, who has the title of 
_ Primate, are six; and under the Archbishop 
of Evora, three bishops. There are 3,769 
parishes, each under the charge of a presbe- 
 tero or incumbent. The number of Protes- 
_ tants in Portugal, mostly foreigners, does not 
exceed 500; they have chapels at Lisbon and 
_ Oporto. 
_ ~. Public instruction is under the control of a 
_ Superior Council of Education, at the head of 
_ which is the Minister of the Interior. It is en- 
_ tirely free from the supervision of the Church, 
and, since 1844, compulsory ; but the law, com- 
elling parents to send their children to school, 
' isnot enforced. In 1865 Portugal had 1,788 
_ public elementary schools, with 79,172 pupils 
(70,720 boys and 8,452 girls). In 1844, two 
normal schools were established at Lisbon and 
Oporto, which are in a flourishing condition. 
The number of lyceums, which impart second- 
ary instruction, is 182, with (on an average) 
3,000 scholars. The clergy are educated in 
six seminaries and eight training-schools. The 
University of Coimbra, which was founded in 
1299, has five faculties, 46 professors and lect- 
urers, and from 800 to 900 students. 

The new session of the Portuguese Cortes 
was opened by King Luis, on January 2, 1872. 

_ The speech from the throne announced that 
steps had been taken for punishing the persons 
who had recently conspired against the Gov- 
ernment, and that the public Treasury was in 
a prosperous condition. 

In March, the Emperor and the Empress of 
Brazil paid a visit to the royal family of Portu- 
gal, and remained until the 13th, when they 
reémbarked at Lisbon for Brazil. On the 2d 
of April the Portuguese Government made a 
contract with the British Telegraph Mainte- 
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nance and Sustenance Company for laying a 
submarine cable between Portugal and Brazil, 
via Madeira and the Cape Verd Islands. 

The new treaty of commerce between Portu- 
gal and Germany became effective July 10th, 
and, on the 17th of the same month, a treaty 
of commerce and navigation was signed, at 
Lisbon, between Italy and Portugal. 

On July 24th the fortieth anniversary of 
the liberation was celebrated throughout the 
kingdom with great enthusiasm. The day was 
generally observed as a holiday, and the cele- 
bration was considered as a popular protest 
against the Carlist and Miguelist movements. 
At Lisbon a parade of the troops was held, 
and a Te Deum, at which the King was present, 
was sung in honor of the event. 

In the latter days of September, the foun- 
deries of Lisbon, with a few exceptions, closed 
their doors, locking out some 200 workmen, 
whose demands the proprietors refused to 
grant. This movement of the workmen was 
believed to be supported, if not ordered, by 
the International Society, which, on this occa- 
sion, attracted, for the first time, general at- 
tention. The Society began its operations in 
Portugal in November, 1871, with 82 members. 
In January, 1872, it numbered 327, in August, 
2,750 members. It does not expressly call it- 
self a branch of the International, but, as in 
Germany and other countries, has assumed a 
different name. The leaders, however, are in 
communication with the General Council of 
London, which has sanctioned its statutes. In 
October, 1872, the Portuguese Society con- 
sisted of 28 sections of different trades, em- 
bracing 2,380 men and 446 women. At the 
head of the Society in Lisbon is J. Futana, 
who, as secretary, attends to the foreign cor- 
respondence, and is in constant communica- 
tion with the Spanish socialists. A number 
of societies had also been established outside 
of Lisbon, which were soon to be connected 
with the 28 sections of the capital. 

In October, the Duke de Loulé, President 
of the Chamber of Peers, sent in his resigna- 
tion, on the ground that, in his opinion, the 
special convention of the Chamber of Peers 
to try the Marquis d’Anjeja, a leader of a re- 
cent insurrectionary movement, was illegal. 
On October 15th the Government appointed the 
Marquis d’Avila President of the Chamber of 
Peers. The ordinary tribunal had acquitted 
the Marquis of high-treason, but convicted him 
of complicity in the late conspiracy. The Mar- 
quis addressed a communication to the Cham- 
ber, of which he is a member, protesting 
against its being constituted as a judicial tri- 
bunal, and declaring such a proceeding to be 
illegal. His communication points out the 
anomaly of the Chamber of Peers being called 
upon to act as judge in an affair in which it 
stands in the position of accused. 

PRESBYTERIANS. I. PREesBYTERIAN 
Cuvron In THE Unitep States oF AMERICA.— 
The following are the statistics of this Church: 
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Communi- 

SYNODS Ministers. | Churches. eh 

To RIDANY .:.0 vec cece ee 140 125 © 16,154 
9, Atlantic. 2 fist. 2 34 87 6,984 
8. Baltimore............ 114 116 18,338 
4 OMG, os. sssneae meee 89 14 809 
5... Cincinnatins. O59 168 156 18,363 
6. Cleveland............. 182 157 17,783 
%, Colorado oc.cnejs esses 20 21 560 
8. Columbus........25.. 125 163 14,494 
9 (Erie. ;(ees Pee Pade 158 213 424 
10.. GOn@VA iil cc asns cas 118 98 12,599 
11, Harrisburg .......... 148 166 8,522 
12. Illinois, Central...... 147 181 14,741 
13. Illinois, North....... 162 182 12,681 
14. Illinois, South........ 106 146 8,156 
16: Tndiag (Vt EVR 82 16 455 
16. Indiana, North....... 93 149 10,272 
1%. Indiana, South....... 113 162 4,684 
18. Iowa, North.......... 96 125 5,777 
19. Iowa, South.......... _ 124 203 10,183 
20. Kan sass. . ce rb imesicin eed 98 124 4.873 
Of. KONGUCKYs 0c os.ccce ve a6 49 117 6,048 
22. Long Island.......... 101 67 18,744 
23. Michigan....:......++ 141 154 12,819 
24, Minnesota............ 88 118 4,942 
S5. MissOutt: .So0ctisecs 6 127 202 - 8,469 
26. New Jersey.......... 339 247 87,705 
OT NOW N OLE, « sie ns csloes 832 166 83,617 
D5; (PACING. sce csar acre ot 89 83. 5,292 
29. Philadelphia ......... 812 270 41,465 
DBDs. PitteDurg..... nics sie o4 135 171 22,125 
81. Teunessee .......:... 45 63 8,568 
Se. TOldo eas che: "8 103 q4%6 
BS: Hitless sy Hd siesh 555 173 171 19,455 
34. Western New York.. 164 133 18,251 
85. Wisconsin ........... 101 111 6,439 
Wet A Ek aidinip 4,441 4,730 468,164 


The number of presbyteries is 166; of licen- 
tiates, 823; of candidates for the ministry, 
767; of members of Sunday-schools, 485,762; 
amount of contributions for home missions, 
$419,383; for foreign missions, $345,870; for 
education, $176,962; for the Board of Publi- 
cation, $48,454; for church erection, $178,- 
696; for the relief fund, $76,896; for the freed- 
men, $46,685; for the General Assembly, 
$31,441.92; for ministers’ salaries, $2,597,342; 
for congregational purposes, $5,012,907; for 
miscellaneous purposes, $1,110,816. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterians 
met at Detroit, Mich., June 16th. The Rev. 
Dr. Nicolls, of St. Louis, was elected modera- 
tor. The committee on the memorial fund 
made their final report, which stated that the 
total amount subscribed up to August 1, 1871, 
was $7,833,983.85. Deducting special gifts to 
boards and all that was expended in the pay- 
ment of church debts, and the amount esti- 
mated at $500,000 probably spent on repairs 
of churches, there would remain $6,162,269.54 
for strictly memorial objects. The expenses 
of the committee were $18,031.50. The com- 
mittee appointed by the previous General As- 
sembly to prepare anew basis of representation 
presented a report, proposing that the synods 
elect commissioners to the Assembly upon the 
nomination of the presbyteries. The presby- 
teries were to make as many nominations as 
there were commissioners provided for under 
the old plan, and in the same manner as the 
commissioners were elected. From the num- 
ber thus presented, the synods were to select 
as commissioners to the Assembly one pastor 
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and one elder for every three thousand me 
bers of the Church. The object of this pr 
sition was to reduce the number of memh 
which had been greatly enlarged by the unic 
of the Old and New School Churches. The 
whole subject was referred back to the sam 
committee, to be again reported on at the sue 
ceeding General Assembly. ny 
Relative to the perpetuity of the office o 
minister, and of a release from the same, th 
following resolutions were adopted as an over 
ture to be sent down to the presbyteries: 
The office of a minister of the gospel is perpetual 
No one can lay it aside at his own pleasure, or b 
deprived of it, but by deposition, yet for reasons n¢ 
ca ing for discipline— : e 
1. A minister may, on his own request, and wii 
permission of bis Pbabytery, cease to be an actin 
minister; or— a 
2. If the presbytery is convinced that a minist 
is permanently disqualified for the ministerial wor 
(except by age, sickness, or other accidents), it may, 
with consent of the synod, obtained after thre 
months’ notice to such minister, require him to de- 
mit the exercise of the duties of his office, it bein 
understood that he will still be a member of t 
Church, and eligible to the office of ruling elder ¢ 
deacon ; rr 
Provided, That if any one, in either of these ways 
ceases to be an acting minister, he shall not be ner- 
mitted to sit as a minister in any of our ecclesiastics 
judicatories; and if he is not connected as a mem: 
er with some particular church, he shall still be re 
sponsible to his presbytery, and he may by it be 
restored to the exercise of the functions of his office 
and to all the rights incident thereto. . 
The reports from the boards showed t 
number of contributing churches and the ag- 
gregate amount of the gifts to be greater than 
ever before. The receipts of the Committee 
on Benevolence and Finance, for the year, wert 
$80,140.64; their expenditures were $78,380. 04, 
The Board of Education reported $81,013 
of receipts in a little over eleven months, 
against $77,006 for the thirteen months pre- 
vious. It, however, owed for borrowed money 
$15,000. The board had aided in all 722 stu- 
dents studying at 134 different institutions. — 
The receipts of the Board of Publication 
were $313,167.19; its disbursements wer 
$289,169.34. It had published thirty-one bound 
volumes, and eighteen tracts and Sunday-schoo! 
pamphlets, and had employed 156 men as col- 
porteurs. It had issued 578 grants to mis- 
sions, amounting to $14,764. The presbyteries 
were advised to appoint committees to codper- 
ate with this board. The committee on min- 
isterial sustentation, who had been appointed 
by the previous General Assembly, in connec “5 
tion with the adoption of the new scheme for ~ 
securing an adequate support for the clergy, — 
had organized on the 18th of September, 1871. — 
In the six months of the committees’ opera- 
tions seventy-two ministers had been taken 
off the hands of the Board of Home Missions, 
and sixty-one had been made pastors under 
the scheme. The receipts from all sources, for 
this cause, for the year ending April 20, 1872, ~ 
were $41,073.52, and the expenditures $18,- + 
212.92. The number of contributing churches 
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was 748; of applications received, 156; of ap- 

_ plications granted, 114. The balance in the 

treasury was $22,000. The pastors were asked 
to aim to secure for this cause each an amount 
equal to at least one-tenth his salary. The 
_ Board of Home Missions reported total receipts 
of $331,043.08, and expenditures of $331,- 
030.47. The number of ministers under com- 
mission during the year was 1,154; of churches 
and stations supplied, 3,500; of schools under 
the care of the missionaries, 1,282; of mem- 
pers in the churches, 56,709. The Committee 
on Union with the United Presbyterian Church 
_ reported that they had met the committee 
of that Church at Pittsburg, Pa., April 30, 
1872; that the committee from the United 
" ean Church did not feel authorized 
_ to consent to any action modifying the basis 
_ which had been already prepared on their 
part, and that the joint committee had then 
* adjourned sine die. The committee was con- 

_ tinued. The Board of Foreign Missions re- 
ported total receipts of $457,212.35; expendi- 
tures, $487,969.42. This was in the first year 
in which both branches of the Church had given 
_ their entire contributions to this board; there- 
fore, it was explained that the gain in funds was 
~ more apparent than real. The whole number 
. of laborers in the field was 710, of whom 450 
were natives of the countries in which they 
_ were working. The number of communicants 
_ in the churches of the missions was 4,203, and 
of scholars in the mission schools 10,581. 
_ The increase from the previous year was, in 
laborers, 49; in communicants, 631; in schol- 
ars, 622. A beginning had been made of im- 

i portant operations in Mexico; several addi- 
_ tional Indian missions had come under the 
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‘ eare of the board, and great interest had been 
z taken in the African missions, particularly 
_ those of Liberia. The Assembly resolved to 
attempt to raise, in the ensuing year, $550,000 
_ for missionary purposes, or $50,000 more than 
the amount set for the year before. 

The receipts for the Freedmen’s Fund were 
$56,195.18; the expenditures, $50,081.58. 
One hundred and seventeen laborers were 
employed, of whom 66 were colored. The 
committee had 100 churches under their care, 
with 8,003 members, 85 Sunday-schools, and 
- 5,271 scholars. Fifty-one of these churches 

had contributed $1,195.50 to the support of 

their ministers. The number of scholars in 
the day and night schools was 3,333. A com- 
mittee on vacant churches and unemployed 
ministers reported that 799 ministers, or near- 
ly one-fifth of the whole number of ministers 
in the Church, were without charge, and that 
about 980 of the 4,616 churches were without 
pastors, while 1,729 other churches were 
served by “stated supplies ” that. is, tempora- 
rarily. This condition was recognized as an 

evil. To remedy it, the committee offered a 

proposition recommending that the presby- 

teries appoint committees on vacant churches 
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and unemployed ministers, who shall obtain’ 


this synod. The 
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information and codperate in bringing such 
ministers and churches into communication. 
This report, and the proposition it embodied, 
were referred to the succeeding General As- 
sembly. The Board of Church Erection re- 
ported that they had received $105,888.39, or 
$50,411 less than during the preceding year, 
and had appropriated, to 211 churches, $113,- 
783. The committee appointed to consider 
the case of certain church property in Louis- 
ville, Ky., the title to which had been in dis- 
pute, reported that the Supreme Court of the 
United States had decided in the suit concern- 
ing this property that the decisions of the 
General Assembly on questions in its purview 
purely ecclesiastical must be held final and 
conclusive, and thatit had confirmed the title 
of the Assembly to the property. The income 
of the fund for the relief of disabled minis- 
ters was $70,568.54. The permanent fund 
amounted on April. 1, 1872, to $97,771.24. 
The disbursements for relief of ministers, their 
widows and orphans, were $69,784.67, ap- 
plied to 334 cases. The rule, requiring minis- 
ters coming to the United States from the 
Presbyterian Churches of Great Britain to 
submit to one year’s probation, before being 
admitted to ministerial standing, was repealed. 
No action was taken on the subject of union 
with the General Assembly South, beyond the 
adoption of an expression of willingness to re- 
sume fraternal relations. A similar expres- 
sion was made, in general terms, with especial 
application to the Independent Synod of Mis- 
souri. A committee was appointed to visit 
General Assembly declared 
it not in accordance with Presbyterian usage 
to invite persons, not members of evangelical 
churches, to partake of the Lord’s Supper. In 
reply to an overture from the Presbytery 
of Brooklyn, asking the adoption and trans- 
mission of such rules as would prevent women 
from preaching and teaching in the pulpits 
and in public and promiscuous religious meet- 
ings, the General Assembly declared that 
there was no necessity for a change in the 
constitution of the Church on this question, 
and referred to the ‘‘deliverance ”’ of the As- 
sembly of 1882 as expressing its judgment. 
In a letter to the ministers and churches 
under its care, that Assembly, after expressing 
its cordial approval of the meeting of women 
by themselves for purposes of prayer and con- 
ference, had thus declared: “‘ To teach and ex- 
hort, or to lead in prayer in public promiscu- 
ous assemblies, is clearly forbidden to women 
in the Holy Oracles.” 

The second meeting of the Synod of China 
was held in 1871. A prominent part was 
taken by natives in the discussions. A com- 
mittee was appointed to correspond with the - 
missionaries of the Reformed Church in 
America and the missionaries in China of the 
Presbyterian bodies of England with reference 
to uniting to form one Presbyterian Church in 
China.. The meeting of the synod was at- 
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tended by thirteen European missionaries, 
seven native pastors, and ten native elders. 
It represented a church-membership of about 
1,000 persons. The next meeting will be held 
in Che-foo, in August, 1874. 

Il. PrespyTeRIAN CuuRCH IN THE UNITED 
Sratres.—The following is a general summary 
of the statistics of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church for 1872: 


Synods in connection with the General Assembly. 11 
Preabyteries ss. iss siaa:2 deidwivewie else fp iatuol wip sides «aut 56 
Ministers and licentiates............-seseceeceese 957 
Candidaten. soos <scrae eters sear eces ee renee eed nar 205 
Churches. 35V shea Bee Aiton yb cd adiws a 1,545 
Whole number of communicants..............++5 91,208 


Churches not reporting number of communi- 


CONES cae EE a Oe LER Violas ot 87 
Children in Sunday-school and Bible-classes..... 55,9438 
: MONEYS CONTRIBUTED. 
To Sustentation and Presbyterial Domestic 
MIBAIOUN coor cuk Choe aisiaticr sss cicvoes aciecee oe 1,899 
To Foreign Missions... Soe e i ele tees 41,004 
Do MAU biON aaah cee ebaee ss ys oss aod an imtoemaes 47,582 
PEO ALLNICHRERGIN. oa tc staal stniote'e'p 0 bo e'e sare Sabie eo 10,479 
To INVA HONG ae vores. oc ok case ok eee 8,518 
To Pastors sBAIATICS bs s/hisi4.acaiais sins sas ald bce wedi baala 432,050 
To Congregational purposes.........+sseeersss 415,955 
EG THIBCGMANGCOUB SW pec ccc eaceascchetteaea cay 6,362 


The General Assembly of this Church met 
in Richmond, Va., May 16th. The Rey. T. D. 
Welch, D. D., was elected moderator. The 
organization was announced of the Presbytery 
of San Paolo, in Brazil. The committee on sus- 
tentation reported that the receipts for the year 
ending April 1, 1872, were $28,961.37. This 
amount includes $6,503.42, which were con- 
tributed to the invalid fund. Estimates based 
upon reports received from twenty-five pres- 
byteries indicated that the average salary of 
ministers was between $650 and $700. The 
receipts for the Educational Fund were $19,- 
661. The amount of $19,715.97 had been paid 
to 130 students. A deficit of $4,421.98, 
charged to the previous year’s account, had 
been cancelled. The receipts during the year 
for foreign missions had been, including spe- 
cial contributions, $35,876.55. A debt of $5,- 
505.09 had been reduced one half, The in- 
crease in contributions over those of the pre- 
vious year had been more than 70 per cent. 
The force of missionary laborers consisted of 
14 ordained ministers, of whom four were 
natives of the countries in which they were 
employed; four missionary assistants; and 
eight native assistants. The General Assembly 
decided to undertake to raise $60,000 for mis- 
sions during the ensuing year. The Rev. Dr. 
Van Zandt was introduced as the correspond- 
ing delegate from the Reformed Church in 
America. He was formerly connected with 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, and settled 
as a pastor at Petersburg, Va. He addressed 
the Assembly at considerable length, and de- 
veloped propositions for the organic union of 
the two bodies, and explained how their com- 
mon interests would be greatly promoted by 
union. His remarks were received with evi- 
dent favor. The Rev. W. W. Trimble was re- 
ceived as a delegate from the Independent 
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‘Sunday-schools had contributed to the funds 


eral Assembly held its sessions in Huntsyi 


‘report expressing the hope of ultimate union. 


Synod of Missouri. He explained the position 2 
of that body, and the nature of the obstacles | 
which hindered union between it and | 
Southern Presbyterian Church. When the | 
synod first separated from the Presbyterian 
Church North, it became involved in lawsuits 
for church property which it would have lost 
if it had connected itself with the Southern 
General Assembly. Since the close of th 
war many Northern Presbyterians had m oved 
into Missouri and joined the churches of thi 
synod. These members would now be lo; 
to the synod if it formed an organic unior 
with the Southern Church. At the time of 
its separation from the Northern Church, thi 
synod counted on its rolls 40 ministers, & 
churches, and 6,000 communicants; it no} 
numbered 90 ministers, 130 churches, 
8,000 communicants. A resolution looking t 
the preparation of a liturgy with responses 
was rejected. The question was submitter 
whether it is proper for Presbyterians to ad- 
minister baptism by immersion, The Gener, 
Assembly decided that such a method of bap. 
tism is a departure trom the standard, an 
should be discouraged. The Union Theologica 
Seminary had been attended by 62 students 
of whom 20 had completed their course. Th 
property of this institution was valued at 
$229,846.03. Thirteen students had beer 
graduated from the Theological Seminary at 
Columbia, 8. C. An increase of $5,570.9. 
was reported in the business transactions of 
the publishing house. The net assets of thi 
establishment were appraised at $40,255.05 
Several works are to be published in Portu 
guese for the use of the churches in Brazil. 
Reports on Sunday-schools were received from 
forty-four out of the fifty-five presbyteries. 
There were in these presbyteries 682 schools 
6,658 teachers, and 46,972 scholars. Th 


~ 
he 


of the Church $26,678. Little Rock, Ark., was 
selected as the place for the meeting of th 
next General Assembly. 

III. InpEpenpENT Synop or Missovuri.—The 
Independent Synod of Missouri, at its meeting 
in 1871, adopted the following overture, with 
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reference to union with the Southern esby 


a? 4, 


terian Church, to be transmitted to the pres- 
byteries, in order that their sense might be 
taken upon it: ‘‘Shall an organic union be 
formed between this body and the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States, whose Gen- 


Ala., in May, 1871?” The vote was taken at — 
the meeting of the presbyteries in 1872. Ti 
presbyteries voted for the overture, three pr 
byteries voted against it, and one presbytery 
gave a tie-vote. The overture, having failed 
to receive the approval of a majority of the 
presbyteries, was lost. The synod met at 
Columbia, Mo., October 8th. The report of 

the result of the vote in the presbyteries was | 
referred to a special committee, who made 4 
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TV. Untrep PresspyTer1AN Cuuron.—The 


following are the statistics of this Church: 


Congrega- | Communi- 
| SYNODS. Ministers. |~" song. at 
Mee Works. ss -nce sees sheds 97 95 | 14,280 
_ First Synod of the West..... 90 138 14,663 
BPTELA DOLE, «<0 - cee cns sen seceies 86 117 14,053 
4 ae Puss bees. 5 88 71400 

econ OG s sinideisis oa wets ¥ 
inois . Me eat Nas ods ne t's p40 73 90 6,813 
MMC icc cmeh criss 8 ote e nse s 58 83 5,226 
CRIES ELS. p O02 MARRARER PI oaee 84 37 1,703 
Presbyteries notin synods (4)| 22 18 1,034 
MMbALT 2 dake A sb ick « 584 "55 | 8,698 


The entire number of presbyteries is 55; of 
the ministers, 429 are pastors of churches, 
and 155 are ‘“‘ without charge.” The number 


of licentiates is 61; of students, 63; of “ un- 


organized stations,” 41; of Sunday - schools, 


- 593; of Sunday-school scholars, 53,288. Con- 
tributions: for home missions, $22,895 ; for for- 


eign missions, $38,840 ; for freedmen’s missions, 
$8,113; for education, $8,569 ; for the Board of 
Publication, $5,125; for church extension, 
$14,337. Total contributions, including those 


for congregational purposes, payment of sala- 


ries, etc., $828,276; average contributions per 
member, $11,09; average salary of pastors, 
$898. 

The General Assembly of the United Pres- 


 byterians met at Washington, Iowa, May 16th. 
The Rev. J. Vau Easton was chosen modera- 


tor. The Committee on Union with the Pres- 
byterian Church reported that one of their 


members had met with the committee of the 
‘General Assembly of that Church; but “ was 


unwilling, in the circumstances, to proceed 
further with the negotiations, than to join in 
a renewed request for instructions. The mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian committee thought 
this unadvisable, and the result was- that, 
while there was a very pleasant conference, 
nothing of formal negotiation was effected.” 
The General Assembly adopted the following 
resolutions on the subject: 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this General 
Assembly, there do not appear to be encouraging 
grounds for a further prosecution of this work at 
present. 

_ Resolved, That this Assembly hereby declares 
again its desire for union with sister churches on 
any ground that will be mutually satisfactory, and 
that it is ready to codperate, especially with the Pres- 
byterian Church, in any proper efforts to secure such 
a union, tothe glory of our common Saviour, and the 


greater prosperity and good of His cause in the 
world 


Resolved, With this suggestion on the general sub- 


_ ject of union, and of the facts in the case as they are 


understood by this Assembly, the Committee on 
Union shall be continued, to meet any similar com- 
mittee that may be appointed by the’General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, to engage in 
any further conferences that may be called for on 


this subject. : 


The obstacles to the proposed union are un- 
derstood to be radical differences, in the views 
of the two cliurches, on the subjects of psalm- 
ody, secret societies, and church -fellowship. 
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Delegates were appointed to open a corre- 
spondence with the Presbyterian and Scottish 
Presbyterian Churches, of the Eastern British 
Provinces. The use of paraphrases, as songs 
of praise in worship, was declared to be not 
consistent with the principles and usages of 
the Church. Reports were submitted from a 
committee, which had been appointed to in- 
quire what should be held as proper grounds 
of divorce, which expressed two different 
opinions. One report held that the only justi- 
fiable ground-for divorce is unfaithfulness to 
the marriage vow ; the other held that wilful 
desertion is a sufficient ground. The subject 
was referred to the next General Assembly. 
The previous General Assembly had granted 
aid, through the Board of Home Missions, to 
151 stations. From 137 of these stations were 
reported a membership of 9,581, an average 
church attendance of 17,956, and additions of 
665 persons by profession of faith, and of 912 
by certificate. A decrease in membership was 
shown of 545. The agent of the fund for 
building mission buildings in China had re- 
ceived $9,492.12, of which amount, $4,000 
were given by the Sunday - schools, and the 
children. An increase in contributions to the 
Church Extension Society was reported. The 
net assets of the Board were $78,183.16. The 
Board were directed to have published a set 
of the standard, ‘‘in as cheap and convenient 
a form as possible.” . 

The receipts of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions were $51,694.89, of which $10,827.50 
were legacies and bequests, and $2,675 special 
donations outside the Church, leaving the actual 
contributions of the Church only $38,692.39. 
The contributions to the China building fund 
are not included in these amounts. Four mis- 
sions are under the care of the board, situ- 
ated in Syria, in India, in Egypt, and in China. 
Connected with them are 19 stations, 35 mis- 
sionaries, 88 native helpers, and 18 schools, 
with 2,253 scholars. The amount of contri- 
butions by the native churches in Egypt was 
$1,444. The sum of $619 had been realized 
for tuition fees in Egypt, and $60 from the 
same source in India. Two hundred thousand - 
pages of printed matter had been issued from 
the mission press in Egypt. The mission of 
this Church in Egypt has been very successful. 
It is the largest carried on by any society in 
that country. The next meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly is to be held in Philadelphia. 

V. RerorMeD. PRESBYTERIAN Cnvuron.—The 
General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church met in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 16th. 
The Rev. James F. Morton, of Ohio, was 
chosen moderator. The Rev. Thomas C. Baggs 
was received as a corresponding delegate from 
the Reformed Presbyterian Synod (O. 8.), on 
the subject of union. He spoke of the friend- 
ly feeling existing between the two churches, 
and was appropriately responded to. 

The collections for foreign missions amount- 
ed to about $2,000. The receipts of the susten- 
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tation fund were $2,561.41 ; the expenditures for 
sustentation were $570.53. The endowment 
fund of the theological seminary was reported 
to be $30,409.89 ; income of the seminary dur- 
ing the year, $2,622.40; payments, $1,625.20. 
Seven presbyteries were represented in the 
General Synod. Its next meeting will be held 
at Pittsburg, Pa. 

VI. Rerormep PrespytertAns (Old Side).— 
The statistical reports show that there are con- 
nected with this Church: 1 synod, 9 presbyte- 
ries, 221 deacons, 3,285 families, 8,782 communi- 
cants, 516 Sabbath-school teachers, and 4,581 
Sunday-school scholars. The total contribu- 
tions of the Church were $201,534.11; making 
nearly $23 for each communicant. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Synod (Old 
Side) met at York, Livingston County, N. Y., 
May 29th. One hundred and eighteen delegates 
attended. Nearly all the congregations of the 
Church had formally ratified the covenant 
which had been subscribed by the synod at its 
meeting the previous year in Pittsburg. The 
synod decided to erect the building for its 
theological seminary at Wilkinsburg, Pa. A 
foreign mission is sustained by this Church 
in Syria. The reports show that there are 
connected with it: 9 missionaries and assist- 
ants, ‘15 or 20’ native helpers, 32 baptized 
converts, 4 theological students, and 200 chil- 
dren under instruction. 

VII. Associate RerormMep SyNoD oF THE 
Sovurn.—This body has nine presbyteries, and 
sixty-five ministers, as follows: 


Presbyteries. Ministers. 
GTS Raa ehiie stow cis dole ed cele bate coeaence tina oe 16 
Bechud' ibe eestey tLe slew ce bina VEN eV enn seatat 18 
Poorgins | ssh tials wash d aad chm Calceiosmse ae 3 
PU PUNOSHOG «onic cis d ckgt cho oF belie os aoe ARIEL 5 
PRIAUAIIN .| Soe ce cence she Ie ee Coe eee 4 
MOnwmGky.. is Ab RE AT: Solr Be 2 
DONATES oo. o.a ses wie hha ee hin hia heh baa bewed te 10 
WV AUREITUM, cos bay Ors Bo GS gue vicindva sh spate dene seiccss 3 
IATKANGHES dL Hb. SR URR SL TERE hladaloe daedere 6 

AO UAE Pav aals obemsh tee tio ded ants Lobe cetad 3 


The synod met at Pisgah, Gaston County, 
N. C., on the 12th of September. The con- 
gregations were, by vote, allowed to use 
Rouse’s Version of the Psalms, as heretofore, 
or the revision of that version made by the 
United Presbyterians, as they should choose. 
The action of the last synod concerning the 
property in Kentucky, which had been lost to 
the synod, through a number of churches in 
that State joining the Southern Presbyterian 
Synod, was reaffirmed, and the Presbytery of 
Kentucky were advised ‘to prosecute their 
claims, in a peaceful way, until all reasonable 
efforts to secure an amicable adjustment of the 
matter have been exhausted,” with the under- 
standing that, “then, if a civil suit should be 
necessary to secure the property, the synod 
will sustain the presbytery in the prosecution 
of the same.” 

The Theological Seminary and Erskine Col- 
lege, at Due West, 8. ©., give instruction to a 
moderate number of students. The effort to 
raise an endowment of $100,000 for the lat- 
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ter institution has met with only partial 
cess. 

VIII. CumBrrtanp PresBpyTeRIAN Cuurcr 
—The following is a summary of the latest 
statistics of this Church: Synods, 24; presby- 
teries, 103; of these, 29 have made no report. 
The remaining 74 presbyteries report: Mi He. 
isters, 842; licentiates, 183 ; candidates, 161 ; 
pastors, 91; supplies, 514; ministers withou 
charge, 228; congregations, 1,509; communi- 
cants, 68,996; Sunday-school teachers an 
scholars, 37,682 ; contributions—to home mis- 
sions, $17,397 ; to foreign missions, $1,520; te 
education, $17,579; to publication, $6,791 ; to 
church-building and repairing, $195,031 ; te 
presbyterial purposes, $4,723; to ministers’ 
salaries, $160,508; to miscellaneous objects, 
$10,681; to charity, $4,188. Adding estimate: 
for the non-reporting presbyteries, there woulc 
be in the whole Church, about: ministers, 
1,085; congregations, 1,948; communicants, 
89,092; persons in Sunday-schools, 48,657; 
total contributions, $561,800. 

The General Assembly met at Evansville, 
Ind., May 16th. The Rey. O. H. Bell, D.D., 
of Mississippi, was elected moderator. A cor- 
respondence was submitted which had taken 
place between the permanent clerk of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and prominent members of the 
Evangelical Union of Scotland. The corre- 
spondence included an address from the com- 
mittee of the Evangelical Union to the General 
Assembly, in which occurred the remark that 
“the two bodies are agreed on the great doe- 
trines of fatality and the atonement, and could 
not differ materially on minor points.” Pro- 
visions were made for communicating, official- 
ly, a response on behalf of the General Assem- 
bly to this address. . 

The receipts of the Board of Missions were 
$14,060.10; the further sum of $10,942.01 had 
been expended in missionary work not con- 
nected with the Board of Missions, making a 
total of $24,002.11 spent for missionary pu 
poses. An indebtedness of $1,500, which ex- 
isted at the beginning of the year, had been 
nearly all provided for. The home work of 
missions had been prosecuted with energy it 
the central States of the Mississippi Valley, in 
Colorado, and among the Indians. The estab- 
lishment of missions among the colored people 
was recommended, Favorable reports were 
received from the Cumberland University, 
McGee College, and Trinity University. — 
proposition was offered for the establishment ~ 
of a separate theological seminary ; but it was 
not acted upon. In order the better to secure 
property held for the Church, weak congrega- 
tions, about to become extinct, were advised — 
to convey the title to their property through — 
their presbyteries to the General Assembly. — 
No full and accurate report of the statistics © 
of this Church has yet been prepared. ae 

IX. PrespyTeriaAn Onvrcnes In THE BRITISH 
Provinces. — The synod of the Presbyterian 
Ohurch of Canada in connection with the — 
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- Church of Scotland met at Kingston, June 5th. 
_ The session was much occupied with the dis- 
cussion of the basis of the projected union with 
the Canada Presbyterian Church and with the 
Presbyterian Churches of the Lower Proy- 
inces. The committee to whom the subject 
had been referred made a report of their meet- 
_ ings and conferences, and submitted the Dasis 
- which had been agreed upon by the joint com- 
mittee, with the amendments which had been 
_ proposed by the Canada Presbyterian Church. 

‘The synod first took up the report of the name 
which was proposed for the church to be 
formed by the union, and approved as the 
name ‘‘The Presbyterian Ohurch in British 
_ America.” The ‘doctrinal basis” offered by 
the committee was then adopted unanimously. 


a 

_ It is as follows: 

~ 1. That the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, being the Word of God, are the only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and manners. 

2. That the Westminster Confession of Faith shall 
be the standard of this Church, and that the larger 
and shorter catechisms shall be adopted by the 
Church, and appointed to be used for the instruction 
of the people, it being distinctly understood that 
nothing contained in the aforesaid confession or cate- 
_ chisms, regarding the power and duty of the civil 
_ magistrates, shall be held to sanction any principles 
or views inconsistent with full liberty of conscience 

‘in matters of religion. 

3. That the’ government and worship of this 

- Church shall be in accordance with the recognized 
eeciples and practice of the Presbyterian Church, 
as laid down generally in the form of Presbyterian 
church government, and in the directory for the pub- 
lic worship of God. 
— 4, That this Church, while entertaining Christian 
affection toward the whole Church of God, and de- 
siring to hold fraternal intercourse with the several 
branches as opportunity offers, shall at the same time 
_ regard itself as being in such ecclesiastical relations 
to churches holding the same doctrine, government, 
_ and discipline with itself, as that ministers and pro- 
_ bationers from these churches shall be received into 
this Chureh, nite le to such regulations as shall 
_ from time to time be adopted. 
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Some other less important resolutions were 
adopted, and the Committee on Union were 
reappointed, with instructions to govern them- 
selves by the conclusions at which the synod 
had arrived. The revenue of the ‘‘Temporal- 
ities Board” for the year amounted to $30,- 
071.25. The amount received from congrega- 
tions, private contributions, etc., was $8,970.- 
* 30. The receipts of the General Board of Sus- 

tentation were $8,900. The funded capital of 
the Widows and Orphans’ Fund amounted to 
_ $67,500, and had yielded a revenue of more 
than $4,000. The total revenue of this fund, 
ate congregational collections, was $7,- 
The Synod of the Canada Presbyterian 
Church was formed in 1861, by the union of 
the bodies in Canada, which represented the 
Free and the United Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland. The General Assembly was formed 
in 1870, with four distinct synods and one pres- 
bytery. The following are the statistics of this 

Church : 
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Number of 
PRESBYTERIES, Stations eup- wae eat Prec, 
plied. 

1. Montreal............. "9 34 4,402 
2 Ottawa. 5.3 vei uit 29 16 2,695 
8. Brockville............ 13 8 1,245 
4, ORO cass wee te ders 47 13 1,449 
Bi Cobute e302 aI SE 45 17 2,734 
Ge OBISTIO, sha < 1. 3% reece 33 18 1,832 
%. Toronto .,.-....+..-0, 52 82 4,618 
DF RONCOG a's che pc ekteak 38 10 1,212 
So Bamiltons. seses. ff 53 23 4,568 
Te ATI. 65s, agin 4 civics <5 23 15 8,209 
11. Guelph ..... eee 89 22 5,492 
195 TONGOR ei. Shue. Shes 55 27 8,306 
18. Chatham ............. 82 12 1,706 
Ta. Stratford. 5... ac. see 80 16 2,544 
Aj) MAMPON cds Soa Sd 49 22 4,343 
16. Owen Sound......... 35 8 1,561 
phy de B18 ES 1 ee 23 9 1,246 
18. Manitoba ............ 10 5 210 
OCS es a babes wis Gai 685 807 48,372 

WOR TEOLLEO ccs rratwcapar isis fe on acs |atece sees: 1,4 
Totals: 5. tdses name 675 807 49,772 


Of the “stations supplied,” 615 are classified 
as “‘in regular charge,” and 70 as “ not in reg- 
ular charge.” The members for 48 non-re- 
porting stations are calculated from the re- 
ports of previous years and from other data. 
The number of families connected with the 
church is 28,564; number of Sunday-school 
teachers, 3,802; of scholars in Sunday-schools 
and Bible-classes, 41,590; of missionary asso- 
ciations, 155; of sittings in churches, 128,210. 
The year’s increase in the number of communi- 
cants was 1,886. Amount of contributions for 
congregational purposes, $398,891.394; for 
college fund, $10,601.17; for home mission 
fund, $12,570.974; for foreign mission fund, 
$8,641.57; for widows and orphans’ and 
aged ministers’ funds, $3,144.06; for French 
evangelization, $4,652.21; for Kankakee Mis- 
sion (in Illinois), $2,741.414; Sunday-school 
contributions for missions, $3,677.44; con- 
tributions for benevolent objects not other- 
wise specified, $19,504.03. The total contribu- 
tions for congregational purposes, schemes of 
the Church, and benevolent objects, were 
$473,115.433. Average stipend of ministers, 
$728; average contribution per member for 
congregational purposes, $8.38 ; for missionary 
and benevolent purposes, $1. 

The General Assembly of the Canada Pres- 


byterian Church met at Hamilton, June 4th. 


The returns of the vote of the presbyteries, on 
the question of the approval of the proposed 
basis of union with the other Presbyterian 
Churches of British America, showed that six 
presbyteries had approved stmpliciter of the 
basis, eight presbyteries had approved gener- 
ally of it, but proposed modifications, one pres- 
bytery had disapproved of it, and one presby- 
tery had suggested that the consideration of 
the question be deferred. The four articles 
proposed as the doctrinal basis of union were 
then considered. [These articles have been 
given above in the review of the proceedings 
of the Synod of the Church in connection with 
the Church of Scotland.] The Committee on 
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Union were instructed to endeavor to secure, 
in addition to these articles, an expression 
recognizing the Headship of Christ over His 
Church. A clause, providing for the adjust- 
ment of the relations of the literary and theo- 
logical seminaries in harmony with the plan 
of union, yet so that they shall preserve their 
separate existence, government, and functions, 
was adopted. Another clause in the basis, as 
presented to the General Assembly, in refer- 
ence to the endowment of the institutions, 
was omitted. A declaration was added by the 
General Assembly expressing opposition to 
state grants for denominational colleges in the 
Provinces. The Committee on Home Missions 
reported that their receipts had been $14,992.- 
46, and their expenditures, $15,202.12. One 
hundred and twenty mission-fields had been 
supplied, or twenty-six more than had been 
supplied during the previous year. The mis- 
sion-stations were growing. The ministers’ 
and orphans’ fund amounted to more than 
$69,000. The number of annuitants was 
twenty-one. 
five students in theology, and twenty-seven in 
the literdry course. Montreal College reported 
forty-five students. 

The Synod of the Church of Scotland in the 
Maritime Provinces of British America met at 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, June 
- 25th. The subject of union with the Presby- 
terian Churches of British America was dis- 
cussed with much interest, upon the presenta- 
tion of the report of the representatives of the 
synod in the joint committee which had met 
at Montreal the previous autumn. The desire 
for union, on equal terms, was expressed by 
every one who participated in the debate. 
The committee were reappointed, with instruc- 
tions to continue the negotiations. The report 
of the Board of Home Missions showed con- 
tinued progress. The income for the year was 
larger than it had been in any previous one. 
About $1,600 had been drawn, in the whole 
synod, from the Colonial Committee. The sum 
of $3,000 had been raised within the synod for 
foreign missions. A fund for the benefit of 
the widows and orphans of ministers was 
established, for which $8,000 are to be raised. 
The roll of the synod showed a list of forty 
ministers, and more than forty elders. 

The Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
the Lower Provinces of British America repre- 
sents the Presbyterian Church in New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 
Its meeting for 1872 was held at Halifax, N. S., 
during the last week in June. The Committee 
on Union reported progress in the negotiations. 
The answers of the several presbyteries and 
sessions, to the propositions in relation to 
union which had been submitted to them, were 
generally favorable to the-scheme. The foreign 
missions of the synod were represented as in a 
flourishing state. Four ordained missionaries 
are stationed on the New Hebrides Islands, and 
two on the island of Trinidad. A fifth mis- 
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Knox College reported forty-. 


sionary is to be sent to the New Hebrides, | 
The Board of Home Missions presented a full | 
and satisfactory report. The supplementfund | 
was reported as $2,000 in debt, with but 
$300 in the treasury. A scheme for insuring 
churches,-in sums of not more than $4,00( 
each, was prepared and approved. The re. 
ports of this synod show that there are under 
its jurisdiction 118 ministers who are pastors, 
180 churches, 116 preaching - stations, an 
about 18,000 communicants. Ty 

The United Presbyterians have thirteen con 
gregations in Ontario, and the Covenanter 
have two small presbyteries in the Lowe 
Provinces of British America. ; 

X. Tur Cuvrou or Scorranp.—The Asse 
bly of the Established Church of Scotland met 
at Edinburgh, in the latter part of May. A 
motion was offered to confer with the other 
Presbyterian Churches on the subject of union 
This gave way to a substitute expressing the 
willingness of the Assembly to use all means, 
in Christian association with other Churches, 
to promote the religious welfare of the nation, 
together with peace and harmony among the 
Evangelical churches. The substitute was 
adopted. The resolutions on the subject of 
education expressed, as the views of the As: 
sembly, in substance, that the parochial schools 
should be retained in the hands of the Estab- 
lished Church, with the teaching of the Bible 
and shorter catechism, and that the teaching 
in the other public schools should be denomi- 
national. The Assembly resolved also to peti- 
tion Parliament against the educational bill 
which was presented by the Lord Advocate. 
The Committee to promote the Repeal of the 
Patronage Act of Queen Anne was continued. 
The funds of the mission in India were re- 
ported to amount to £11,081, or £4,658 more 
than the amount reported for the previous 
year. The sum of £55,038 had been sub- 
scribed toward the general fund for the en- 
dowment of one hundred churches within the 
next ten years. The ordinary receipts of th 
colonial fund were £4,697 38. 6d.; receipts 
from legacies, £385 6s. 11d. The income of 
the Committee on the Conversion of the Jews 
was £4,928 11s. 11d. Only a small number 
of conversions had taken place. # 

XI. Tue Free Cuurcn or Scotranp.—The 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land met at Edinburgh, toward the end of May. 
The question of union with other Presbyterian 
Churches excited a lively debate. A number 
of memorials were presented asking that the 
negotiations be dropped. A resolution was, 
finally passed which declared that ministers: 
of the several denominations, which are parties 
to the negotiations for union, shall be eligible ‘7 
to Free-Church pulpits, upon signing the ordi- 
nation formula, provided the eligibility ismade 
mutual. A resolution was passed to petition 
Parliament in favor of the school bill proposed 
by the Lord Advocate, on condition that no 
limitation is put upon the kind or amount of — ) 


@ 
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a in this matter. 
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religious instruction that may be given in the 
time set apart for it. In regard to the rela- 
tions with the Established Church, a resolu- 
- tion was passed declaring— 

hat the abolition of patronage in the Scotch Es- 
_ tablishment would not affect the grounds of separa- 
tion between it and the Free Church; that the Free 


_ @hurch had hitherto refrained from promoting any 


public agitation directed against the Established 
Church, but that the Assembly were satisfied that 
uestions bearing on the future relations between 
- Church and state in Scotland, if once raised, must 
he determined, not according to the wishes of the 
courts and people of the Established Church, but in 


a manner conducive to the religious well-being of 


_ the nation, and to the peace and harmony of the 
_ Evangelical Churches. 
A committee was appointed to give atten- 
tion to the proceedings which might be taken 
The contributions to the sus- 
- tentation fund were reported to have been 
£138,194 16s. 4d. The total income of the 
Church, for the year, was £432,623, or nearly 
twenty thousand pounds more than the in- 
come of the previous year. 

XII. Ustrep Prespyter1aN CxHUROH OF 
Scorttanp.—The following are the numerical 
statistics of this Church: 


Number of congregations..............6+ 608 
Mrmber Of CASS. dase Li es see deees 4,804 
Members in full communion............. 1,426 


Average Sabbath attendance............. 205 
Number of Sunday-school teachers...... 
Number of Sunday-school scholars....... 


The Synod ofthe United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland met at Edinburgh on May 13th; 
the Committee on Union with other Presbyte- 
rian Churches presented a report, recommend- 
ing that the ministers of the Churches which 
are parties with this Church to the negotia- 
tions for union (the Free Church of Scotland, 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church, and the 
English Presbyterian Church) be regarded as 
eligible to United Presbyterian pulpits upon 
their signing the ordination formula—provided 
the privilege is made mutual. An overture 
was received from the United Presbyterian 
Synod in England asking that a proposition be 
considered for the immediate union of the lat- 
ter body with the English Presbyterian Church, 
without waiting for the consummation of the 
union movement in Scotland. The synod, in 
reply, expressed its satisfaction at the increas- 
ing desire for union. 

The synod adopted a declaration against 
the provision of religious education in the 
schools by the state, and gave its approval to 
the principal object and main provisions of 
the educational bill proposed by the Lord Ad- 
vocate for Scotland. It also resolved to peti- 
tion Parliament for the disestablishment and 
_ disendowment of the Established Churches of 
England and Scotland, and appointed a com- 
mittee to promote this measure. The total 
income of this Church for 1871 was £325,176, 
or £22,034 more than the income of the pre- 
vious year. The average stipend to each min- 
ister was reported to be £210 8s. 6d. This 
Church supports seven foreign missions. They 
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are in Jamaica, Trinidad, Old Oalabar, Kaffra- 
ria, and India. The missionary force consists 
of 63 European and 118 native laborers. The 
number of mission-stations is 53; of out-sta- 
tions, 141; of communicants at the mission- 
stations and out-stations, 6,296; of inquirers, 
694; of week-day schools, 158; of pupils, 
8,430. 

"XII. Rzrormep Pressyrerran Onvron 1N 
Scortanp.—The Synod of the Reformed Pres- 
byterians in Scotland met at Glasgow. Reso- 
lutions were adopted in favor of carrying on 
the further negotiations for the union with the 
non-established Presbyterian Churches in the 
way recommended by the joint union com- 
mittee. The minimum stipend of ministers 
had reached a higher point than it had ever 
attained before—viz., £125, and a manse, or 
parsonage, and £145 without a manse. The 
amount raised within the Church during the 
year for all purposes was £10,389, or £944 
more than the amount raised during the pre- 
vious year. 

The Synod of the Old Cameronians in Scot- 
land numbers about 7,000 communicants. An 
advance in contributions and a.small increase 
in membership were reported at its meeting. 
It is claimed for this body that it does more 
in foreign missionary work, in proportion to 
its members, than any branch of the Presby- 
terian Church. At its last meeting it took 
action condemnatory of the censure which 
was passed on Mr. George H. Stuart by the 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod of the United 
States in 1869. 

XIV. Tre Irish Prespyter1an Cuourcy.— 
The General Assembly of the Irish, Presby- 
terian Church met at Belfast in June. Reso- 
lutions were adopted expressing the adherence 
of the General Assembly to the principle of 
united non-sectarian education, as opposed to 
the denominational system, and declaring the 
determination to maintain that principle in its 
integrity by every means in the power of the 
Assembly. Satisfactory reports were given 
of the condition of the sustentation fund. In 
all, 519 congregations had contributed to the 
fund. The total amount subscribed was £24,- 
665. The supplementary stipend from the 
surplus sustentation fund, in addition to the 
£69 of commutation money, would be £16 to 
each minister, instead of £10, as in the pre- 
vious year. 

XV. PrespytTeriAN Cuurcues IN ENGLAND. 
—The Synod of the English Presbyterian 
Chureh met April 15th. The plan for the 
formation of a sustentation fund, which had 
been ordered to be prepared by the preceding 
synod, having been approved by the pres-. 
byteries, was adopted by a vote of 117 to 53. 
The synod’s union committee were instructed 
to enter into immediate negotiations for union 
between this body and the United Presby- 
terians and Reformed Presbyterians of Eng- 
land. The proposal of the joint union com- 
mittee in Scotland, to recognize the mutual 
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eligibility of the ministers of the negotiating 
Churches to calls in the English Presbyterian 
Church, was approved. 

On the evening of April 17th, the com- 
mencement of Presbyterianism in England, at 
Wandsworth, in 1572, was celebrated.  Visit- 
ing delegates representing the Presbyterian 
Churches of France and Switzerland were 
present and addressed the synod. The fol- 
lowing statistics were presented: Number of 
churches, 132 or 133; communicants, 24,500; 
general receipts, £70,000; average amount of 
stipend, £224. 

The United Presbyterian Synod of England 
met at Birkenhead in October. Two days were 
occupied with the discussion of a proposal for 
effecting a union with the English Presby- 


terian Church, without waiting for the accom- 


plishment of the contemplated union by the 
Churches in Scotland. A wide difference of 
views regarding the propriety of such a pro- 
ceeding was exhibited. The synod determined 
upon the appointment of a committee of ten 
ministers and five laymen, who were in- 
structed, ‘in conjunction with the special 
committee appointed by the Supreme Synod 
in Edinburgh in May, to invite conference with 
the union committee of the English Presby- 
terian Church, with the view of ascertaining 
on what terms union with that Church may 
be effected, and to report to the Supreme Syn- 
od at its meeting in May, 1873.” . 
PRISON DISCIPLINE—PRISON OON- 
GRESSES. The question of the best methods 
of governing and controlling prisoners is one 
of great importance, and has received the 
thoughtful consideration of many of the most 
eminent statesmen and philanthropists of the 
past hundred years. It involves, in its larger 
sense—that of the administration of all punish- 
ment of crime, short of the death-penalty— 
three principles, all of them of great impor- 
tance, viz.: 1. The removal of the offender 
from a position or condition where he can com- 
mit crime, and the consequent relief and pro- 
tection of society. 2. The reformation of the 
offender, and his subsequent possible restora- 
tion to society as an honest and worthy citizen. 
3. The necessity of deterring others from the 
commission of the same or similar crimes, by 
its certainty, promptness, and suitable severi- 
ty. Imprisonment is the means now univer- 
sally adopted throughout Christendom for the 
accomplishment of these results. In former 
times, the prison was, for the most part, only 
a place of detention; and though often griev- 
ous sufferings, and sometimes death, were in- 
flicted by imprisonment, this was not inten- 
tional. The gallows, the headsman’s block, 
the guillotine, the stake, or some other still 
more hideous form of inflicting the death-pen- 
alty, were the appointed. retribution for all 
the greater, and some of the lesser, crimes; 
while, for those more venial, the pillory, the 
stocks, the whipping-post, or, in more cruel 
ages, the various forms of torture, scourging, 
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the bastinado, cropping, branding, putting out ‘| 
the eyes, cutting off the hand, etc., were the | 
approved penalties. The prison was reseryed | 
for two classes—political prisoners whose of- 4 
fences did not.quite justify the infliction of 
the death-penalty, and unfortunate debtors. 
For the political prisoners there were some-_ 
times oubliettes, or bottle-shaped dungeons, 
where, without ventilation, and with scanty 
and unfrequent food, they were suffered to 
perish by starvation and suffocation, forgot 
ten, it was pretended, by their jailers. It is 
now (1878) just a hundred years since the first 
efforts were made in England by John How- 
ard to improve the character and manage- 
ment of prisons in Great Britain. About the 
same time the works of Beccaria appeared on 
the Continent, and Howard was reénforced by 
the powerful assistance of Sir William Black- 
stone, Jeremy Bentham, and Sir Frederick 
Eden. But the abuses were slow of correc- — 
tion; and, notwithstanding the noble and self- 
sacrificing labors of Howard, and, in the early 
part of the present century, Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 
and others, the condition of the prisons in Eng- 
land in 1818 was very little better than in How- — 
ard’s time, forty-five years before. Mr. (after-— 
ward Sir) Thomas Fowell Buxton then com- 
menced agitation for a reform in the manage- 
ment of prisons, which, after twenty-four years 
of incessant labor, accomplished greatly benefi- _ 
cent results. For many years, however, the — 
British Government resorted to transportation 

as an alternative for imprisonment—a measure 

which, however beneficial it may have been 
to the finances of the mother-country, and 
perhaps advantageous in reforming some of — 
the criminals transported, was so grossly un- 
just to the colonies, and so prejudicial to — 
their interests, that it was finally abandoned, — 
There are now penal establishments on the — 
Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, where — 
are gathered all the criminals under life-sen- — 
tence from British India. The prison-disci- 
pline of Great Britain and Ireland is now con-_ 
ducted on a mixed or eclectic system. The 
prisoner at first. undergoes solitary confine-_ 
ment, with hard labor, at one of the solitary — 
prisons, seeing only the warder or superin-— 
tendent, the chaplain, etc. This is continued — 
for a longer or shorter time, according to the © 
length of his sentence, but may be materially — 
shortened by his own good conduct. He is — 
next taken to some one of the congregated — 
prisons, where he is allowed to work at farm- 

labor, quarrying, or at some trade, if he has 

one, either in the open air or in a large room, 

but at first remanded to a separate cell at 

night. By good conduct he can receive merit- 

marks, which will entitle him to further privi- 

leges, of instruction, the acquisition of a trade, 

gratuities for overwork or good conduct, ete., 

etc. He is eventually allowed to sleep in a 

dormitory with other well-behaved convicts; | 
and finally, some time before the expiration | 
of his sentence, is permitted to go out on what | 


& 
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is called a ‘ticket of leave,” being still under 
the surveillance of the authorities, who do not, 
however, molest him if he endeavors to obtain 
an honest livelihood, and behaves with pro- 
‘priety. Many of this class emigrate, and be- 
come in a new country honorable and repu- 
table men. 

_ In the United States, the first efforts tow- 
ard the improvement of our State or convict 
_ prisons were made in Philadelphia, in 1787, 
ay the Society of Friends. There resulted 
- from these efforts the erection of a prison, 
nominally of separate confinement, with steady 
‘labor, but so imperfectly was the system car- 
ried out that the prisoners found ways and 
means of communicating with each other con- 
stantly. The first impulse to remedy this was 
_ by solitary confinement without labor, and 
this was tried at Auburn, N. Y., in 1821-22, 
and subsequently in Maine, New Jersey, and 
_ Virginia. A short experience demonstrated 
that either the health, the reason, or the moral 
“ nature of the convict was speedily ruined by 
_ this system, and it gave place everywhere, 
. except in Pennsylvania, to the Auburn, silent, 
_ or, as perhaps it is more appropriately called, 
_ the. congregate system. The peculiarity of this 
system is, that the convicts work in associa- 
tion, congregated in squads in their several 
_ work-rooms, but sleep and, in most cases, eat 
in their separate cells. They are required to 
_ preserve silence and to refrain from any com- 
~ munication with each other at their work, but 
in reality there is pretty free communication. 
_ In a few instances, the State furnishes em- 
_ ployment, and reaps the advantage of it: in 
} most cases, the labor of the convicts is farmed 


out to contractors, to the disadvantage both 
_ of the State and the prisoners. In two States 
_ (Kentucky and Mlinois) the prison and prison- 
ers are leased on five-year terms to the war- 
_ den, who pays a stipulated sum to the State, 
and makes what he can from the prisoners. 
In Pennsylvania, a new penitentiary was built 
in Pittsburg, in 1826, and another in Phila- 
_ delphia, in 1829, for the more effectual trial 
of the separate or solitary system, with labor, 
and these prisons are still conducted on this 
system, though it has been abandoned every- 
where else in the United States. The State- 
prisons are all of them far enough from being 
model institutions, but they are much better 
managed than the county prisons or jails; and 
these, in their turn, are greatly superior to 
the municipal prisons, tombs, station-houses, 
houses of detention, calabooses, lockups, etc., 
of our cities and larger towns, which are, al- 
most without exception, disgraceful to hu- 
manity. 

Several institutions or associations have been 
engaged, for many years past, in endeavoring 
to ameliorate the condition of prisoners, and 
improye the management of the prisons. The 
oldest of these is the Philadelphia Society 
for alleviating the Miseries of Public Pris- 
ons, founded in‘1787, which has accomplished 
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much good, though less than it would have 
done but for its strongly partisan advocacy 
of the “separate”? system, The Boston Prison 
Discipline Society, founded in 1826, is liable 
to the same censure for its activity in sup- 
sens of the Auburn or “congregate” system. 

he New York Prison Association, founded 
in 1844, has been more efficient than either, 
and has accomplished very much in improy- 
ing the character of the prisons, both of New 
York and other States. Having a semi-official 
character and_authority, it has inspected the 
county, municipal, and State prisons of New 
York every year, and has done what it could 
for their improvement. In 1866 it sent out a 
delegation composed of its then corresponding 
secretary, Rey. E. C, Wines, D.D., and Prof. 
Theodore W. Dwight, LL. D., to visit all the 
prisons and reformatories of the United States 
and Oanada, and report upon them. They 
actually visited the prisons and reformatories 
of eighteen States and the Dominion of Can- 
ada, and their report was exhaustive, and of 
very great interest and value. This tour of 
exploration led to the calling of a prison con- 
gress, at Cincinnati, in 1870, at the instance 
of Rev. Dr. Wines, and eventually to the or- 
ganization of a National Prison Association, of 
which he became corresponding secretary. In 
1871 Dr. Wines commenced a movement for 
the assembling of an international peniten- 
tiary congress, to be held, in London, in Sep- 
tember, 1872, and commissioners were ap- 
pointed to it by the President, and by the 
Governors of many of the States, as well as by 
national and other prison associations. This 
congress met at the time appointed, and its 
doings and results were thus summarized by 
Dr. Wines in his preliminary report to Presi- 
dent Grant: 


This movement, inaugurated by the United States, 
has proved a complete success, and is destined to 
ee results as wide as they will be beneficent. 

ore than twenty nationalities were officially repre- 
sented in the congress by the delegates name 
their respective governments, and fully one-half of 
the States of the American Union were there through 
commissioners appointed by their several executives 
under legislative authority. Besides the official 
delegates, a large number of commissioners, from 
many different countries, were present, under om 
pointments from national committees, from boards 
of directors of prisons and reformatories, from prison 
societies, from special commissions on penitentiary 
reform, from societies of jurists, from the law de- 
pechnnnes of universities, and from the Institute of 

rance, which deputed three of its members to rep- 
resent that-illustrious body of savants in the congress. 
Most of the governments represented in the congress 
forwarded official reports on the prison system and 
administrations of their respective countries, in re- 
ply to a series of interrogatories prepared and pre- 
viously submitted to them. These reports embody 
a larger amount of information on the penitentiar 

uestion than has ever heretofore been collected. 

nformation of the highest value and most authentic 
form, questions of the greatest interest and impor- 
tance connected with the organization and manage- 
ment of prisons, came before the congress, and _were 
discussed with a broad comprehension of their bear- 
ings, and with signal ability, as well as in the best 
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possible temper. These discussions at the same 
time supplemented by large additions the informa- 
tion furnished by official reports mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. It was not to be ga aap that 
a body, coming together literally from the ends of 
the earth—for the remotest states of South America 
and the most distarit of the British colonies were 
represented in the congress—could deliberate upon 
social problems so profound and recondite as those 
which fall within the purview of penitentiary sci- 
ence, without developing wide differences of opinion, 
and with a result most remarkable, and as prety ing 
as it was extraordinary. It was able in the end to 
agree, and did agree, with scarcely a dissenting vote, 
upon a declaration of principles, at once comprehen- 
sive and fundamental, pe to prison reform and 
prison discipline. One of the most important re- 
sults of the Congress of London was the creation of 
a permanent international committee on peniten- 
tiary reform, composed of ten members from as many 
different nations, including the United States. This 
committee will hold annual sessions in different 
countries, and another general congress will proba- 
bly be called in the course of three or four years, 
thus giving a character of periodicity to these inter- 
national reunions, and making of them a regular in- 
stitution. Dr. Wines is the chairman of this com- 
mittee, which is to hold its first session at Brussels, 
in September, 1873. 


It should be said that the Prison Congress 
at Cincinnati, in October, 1870, was, to a con- 
siderable extent, international in its character; 
papers being communicated to it from the 
manager of the Port Blair Penal Settlement, 
on Andaman’s Island, already referred to, giv- 
ing an account of that immense establishment, 
with its nearly 8,000 prisoners; from Miss 
Mary Carpenter, of Bristol, England, author 
of ‘Our Convicts;” from M. Bonneyille de 
Marsangy, a Councillor of the State Imperial 
Court of Paris, giving an account of his inge- 
nious “Oriminal Register,” and from other 
distinguished publicists and philanthropists 
abroad. Gaylord B. Hubbell, a former warden 
of Sing Sing Prison, and one of the very best 
prison-officers in the United States, in an 
address delivered at this congress, thus por- 
_ trayed his idea of a model prison: 


We will picture to ourselves a neat, plain edifice, 
built on a dry soil, somewhat elevated, having the 
means of perfect drainage an abundant supply of 
pure water, and supplied with all needful appliances 
for thorough reformatory work. We will fave our 
arrangements for classification, labor, discipline, re- 
wards, promotions, trades, school-rooms, chapel, 
lecture-room, and library stocked with useful and 
entertaining books. Our board of managers is se- 
lected from the best men of the State, whose hearts 
are in the work. Our warden is a man of experience, 
integrity, humanity, judgment, and firmness. Our 
clerk is sober, honest, and capable. Our medical 
officer is kind, gentle, and skilful. Our chaplain is 
a man of deep-toned piety, and apt to teach, with his 
whole being absorbed in his work. The corps of 
assistants is composed of men carefully selected and 
intelligently and faithfully devoted to their work. 
And last, not least, our school-master is one of those 
large-hearted, patient, unselfish, sympathetic men 
hard to find, but we have found him. Our whole 
band. of officers work so harmoniously together for 
the reformation of the prisoners that the most igno- 
rant and degraded feel that they have their best wel- 
fare at heart. With such forces in operation success 
is assured, failure impossible. The prisoners must 
share in their earnings, They must be taught some 
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Contributions in forty-one dioceses and nine mis- 


useful trade or business. The lectures delivered to’ 
them must have a practical bearing. The prisoners — 
must be allowed some liberty in their choice of en 
ployment: nothing will tend more than this to dk 
velop manhood, hen the work of reformation 
completed, we will have a well-organized band of — 
Christian men and women to care for the prisoner 

shield him from the too violent assaults of tempt; 
tion, find work for him, and, in every possible way 
surround him with good influences. ‘Who ean dow b 
the result under such a system of training and care 
taking ? . 


_PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, — 
The general statistics of this Church, in 1872, 
were as follows: hy 


Whole number of clergy.......:..52..000.- tats Sete 
Partebeg, ADOUL sc tyy Ves «0's os 89 cra co apabeeeeen 
Ordinations—Deacons in thirty-three dioceses 
and one missionary jurisdiction... 
Priests in thirty dioceses and two 
missionary jurisdictions......... 
Total in thirty-six dioceses and two 
missionary jurisdictions........ f 
Candidates for orders in thirty-one dioceses and 
two missionary jurisdictions. .... 
Churches consecrated in twenty dioceses and one 
missionary jurisdiction..... UA 
Baptisms—Infants in thirty-two dioceses and five 
missionary jurisdictions........... 
Adults in thirty-two dioceses and five’ 
Sy ape bell Pbees 8h se 
Not specified in four dioceses........ 
Total in forty-one dioceses and nine 
missionary jurisdictions............ 
Confirmations in thirty-nine dioceses and five 
missionary jurisdictions............ 
Communicants—Number reported in forty-one 
dioceses and seven missionary 
jurisdictionsinnis i SRS yee 
Marriages in thirty-six dioceses and five mission- 
ary jurisdictions..... Speladenee 
Burials in thirty-six dioceses and five missionary 
juriedictioné.<.s..2 ise. Pace 
Sunday-school teachers in thirty-seven dioceses 
and eight missionary jurisdic- 
tiona'is fades Lt Eee hr 7 
Scholars in forty-one dioceses and a 
eight missionary jurisdictions.. 232,079 

18, 269.6 


A special meeting of the Board of Bishops 
was held on the 81st of October and the 1st — 
of November, for the purpose of electing a 
missionary bishop of Cape Dalida: Africa, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Bishop Paine, and a bishop of the new Dio- 
cese of Niobrara, who should have supervi- 
sion of the missionary labors among the Ind 
ans. The Rey. J. G. Auer, missionary at Ca- 
valla, Africa, was elected to the former station, 
and the Rev. J. William H. Hare was elected 
bishop over the work among the Indians, 

An application was received at this meeting 
of the Board of Bishops from a number of min- 
isters of the German Evangelical Church in ~ 
the West, asking that a German-speaking bish- 
op be elected, who should have diocesan care of 
German ministers and congregations desiring 
to become connected with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The petition was referred — 
to a committee of five members of the House 
of Bishops, who were instructed to make a— | 
reply to it, expressing the profound interest felt 
by the Board of Bishops in the suggestions, — 


sionary jurisdictious....... $6,5 


ber. 
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and that the German brethren might for the 
present avail themselves of the Episcopal ser- 
ces of the newly-elected Bishop Auer, who 
of German birth and education, and was 
expected soon to arrive in the United States. 
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The following table gives the number of 
clergymen, parishes, baptisms, communicants, 
teachers and scholars of Sunday-schools, and 
the amount of missionary and charitable con- 


_ tributions for each diocese: 


Sk&SSane 
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_ Missions were held in the last week in Octo- 
The Domestic Committee reported that 
_ their receipts to the 30th of September had 

been $168,252.67, and their disbursements 
$158,821.67. The permanent fund amounted 
to $16,000. The liabilities of the committee 
were $24,394.77. The sum of $21,249 had 
been gathered by means of “ mite-chests.” 
_ The receipts of the Foreign Committee for the 
year ending October 1st were $110,732.81, 
and their expenditures $115,270.62. The leg- 
acies amounted to $17,594. The amount re- 
ceived from “missionary-boxes” was $6,934.- 
44, and the amount received from the children 
of the Church and Sunday-school collections 
was $12,638.53. One thousand and sixty-three 
parishes had contributed to the Foreign Com- 


; Communi. | SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
DIOCESES AND MISSIONS. Clergy. | Parishes. | Baptisms. ae Contributions. 
* | Teachers. | Scholars. 

30 42 391 3,046 273 1,943 690 
104 100 1,561 8,645 910 4,487 213,660 81 
ot ¥a. 153 "15 39 426 B64 8 

51 36 "87 2,741 . 857 3,398 50,459 
: 84-| 1038 | 1,208 | 9,656 960 | 6,750 | 237,082 20 
6 |Central Pennsylvania.......... ...... 57 84 1,153 JO) al rg 8,729 246,785 66 
MITC CHICU ts ck oS os fess 2. Se. Seles 174 144 1,785 15,969 1,595 11,236 826,513 84 
25 31 , 231 1,641 280 2,412 38,186 88 
26 33 268 1,921 199 1,379 89,904 71 
17 18 111 464 69 545 10,230 39 
33 31 517 3.424 343 2,582 85,563 43 
90 117 1,256 6,640 (87 6,647 108,351 87 
36 41 402 2,804 435 8,601 ~ "73,926 %5 
Ad 57 271 2,440 344 2,409 58,9380 93 
25 28 154 1,018 108 756 9,239 87 
51 37 WOT 3,827 805 4,212 145,302 63 
95 80 1,762 10,519 1,502 12,162 493,739 54 
8 37 49 719 8,955 395 8,279 103,929 67 
IMBING § 6255 sere Siw. suc oie Xe eee nates 23 21 265 1,871 221 1,674 50,881 49 
MAT VaNGis sv a2s. bY. etta eve kedl aes 140 107 1,911 14,392 1,317 10,082 238,971 45 
Massachusetts.........se.ee00.- iia 1/228 93 1,577 41,906 | fines 10,817 830,381 %3 
: PIII cto gitlak hong vita and ney %6 88 1,419 7,795 971 6,881 206,016 18 
Minnesota ........-<.-. Sie Wed ban tisigees 43 37 591 8,205 274 2,282 %0,270 85 
~mcpe le ahivcls dm Spee aatiadiceo hated « 28 49 593 2,000 225 1,609 36,050 00 
MMA GROULA, 24m sary ao «i bee ye $b =198 2h sos 48 43 [24 3,706 441 3,470 95,278 15 
PM SSISIALD ECD niece 214, dididim’asne siads'0 94> 0163 apis Sp 26 23 301 1,014 113 944 17,952 80 
New Hampahbire.....:...0..ecs0se% 21 23 154 1,308 118 842 7,331 39 
BNO Wid GYROY co cudhv'co4 coos) oo dis omens 136 123 2,080 | 11,024 1,336 | 11,554 447,398 97 
DEMON Kiss aininkas Wed uo ee meee v2 ¥00.4in €¥ 307 188 3,919 25,327 2,514 24,360 (34,852 73 
PROM OATOUNS. csselacicece seh soba sse ce 48 53 644 Si BQhO fh hele 2,863 2,799 63 
MMLC) ciao Let aia x/sto ee G OS vida Nils: AIR sth 106 116 937 9,740 1,119 9,034 .9381 55 
ibe) |PORNSYIVANIA 2.01 ccceinssics saceneeees 176 113 8,046 19,318 2,671 27,200 580,925 80 
te OCCULT ESRD ores meri r ice at 52 54 881 8,772 , 520 4,613 237,639 00 
Me MRNODE IAN 2. 6. visasesceecvaccanenes 37 389 540 5,112 664 5,694 143,958 68 
South Carolina, .............0sceeceeee 52 62 489 3,720 221 1,635 52,528 66 
PU ONTGSROB nisin 5% whalestaxdeqayni ar egins ens 40 33 473 2,711 252 1,824 88,109 71 
MBOKBS Jia) toes hiss cepeaaase aye ee 80 36 297 2,085 174 1,428 81,457 11 
OLIMGN iis cacak vic vind ds BES 0 hwo Keine 27 37 330 2,556 utes 1,602 42.187 16 
PMR TPTIAY Raden altc a Wales s 9d oreo, Sa Gtee te babininiegly © 143 148 1,238 10,977 1;262 9,543 107,871 83 
Western New York....... 6 00.sseuee 88 100 1,015 9,200 990 7,233 270,000 00 
WU SSCOMMM Ges ecm tesla hin «Amado swaailae. uu "9 921 5,253 462 3,438 104,828 61 
Oregon and Washington Missions.... ‘ith 16 207 521 96 34 23,918 66 
PBK Ota MISH ON 5 ace win 044 ca es0delee 9994 8 a 50 168 13 99 2,750 00 
Colorade, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 17 15 151 840 51 481 5,080 44 
Nevada and Arizona.................. 6 Ae %6 197 63 681 16,330 69 
Montana, Idaho, and Utah............ 5 9 114 245 60 13 16,909 39 

Niobrara (Indian Missionary Jurisdic- 

PRS BE hile. Si picle,hinle dsplndinsina 10 : 259 400 13 850 500 00 
PASMION AE TIOVEL. 6 <4 io a050 7050 >s viet ae 5 %8 wet 4 28 211 23 
African Missions... . a eee 8 > nea ae ad taete ihn cheteueteas 
Chinese and Japan.................... 10 Rae 70 220 15. 438 6,517 28 

51 NABBLE es abolcc'= Fo. dbs 31s Sie ae > eee Shas 3 as Rese Wigs 70 00 

Total...........22..2...-222-22--.| 2,988 | 2,700 | 88,759 | 247,863 | 25,081 | 282,079 | $6,518,269 60 

The anniversary meetings of the Board of mittee. Encouraging accounts of the mission- 


ary work in their several dioceses were given 
in the reports of the missionary bishops of 
Nebraska, Colorado, Montana, Dakota, and 
Oregon. 

The foreign missions of the Board are in 
Africa, China, Hayti, Greece, and Japan. The 
entire number of missionaries is sixty-two, of 
whom thirty-five are employed in Africa, 
nineteen in China, six in Hayti, one in Greece, 
and one in Japan. . Twoclergymen were under 
appointment as missionaries to Japan, and were 
expected to sail early in December. Bishop 
Williams had translated the four Gospels and 
the Prayer-book into the Japanese language. 

The receipts of the American Church Mis- 
sionary Society, for the year ending Novem- 
ber 1, 1872, were $53,938.65. Its expenditures 
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were $48,464.35. Fifty missionaries had been 
in commission during the year. The number 
of missionaries in the field at the time of mak- 
ing up the report was forty-four. Early in 
the year the Executive Committee received a 
communication from the Protestant Episcopal 
Board of Missions, bearing the date of October 
20, 1871, which proposed that the Church Mis- 
sionary Society terminate its existence and unite 
again with the Board of Missions in the prosecu- 
tion of missionary work ; or, in case such a step 
should be impossible, that the society assume 
the relation of an auxiliary to the Board of Mis- 
sions, according to one of the provisions of 
the constitution of the latter organization. 
“‘ After mature consultation and deliberation,” 
the committee, in their report to the society, 
“came to the conclusion that neither prop- 
osition could be accepted, and therefore were 
compelled to decline the invitation of the 
Board.” This society codperates with the 
Mexican Missionary Association in Mexico. 
It supports one missionary in Costa Rica. Its 
other missionaries labor in various parts of 
the United States. 

The receipts of the Evangelical Educational 
Society, for the year ending November 1, 1872, 
were $40,008.27, being more than for any pre- 
vious year. During the year $6,500 were add- 
ed to the endowment fund, making the entire 
amount $11,500. The expenditures of the so- 
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ciety were $28,115.82. One hundred and four — 
students were aided and stipported. The so- 
ciety has ordained, during the six years of it 
existence, 122 men, 4 

‘The receipts of the Protestant Episcops 
Society for the Promotion of Evangelica 
Knowledge, for the year ending Septembe 
30, 1872, were $48,088.02; the expenditure 
were $42,598.06. The society has an investe 
legacy fund which amounts to $49,885.96 
Grants were made during the year to th 
amount of $20,000. 

The receipts of the Society for the Increas 
of the Ministry, for the year ending Septem 
ber 1, 1872, were $28,923.33. Its expenditure 
were $40,199.05. Contributions were receives 
from twenty-eight States and Territories, an 
thirty-five dioceses. One hundred and sey. 
enty-six scholars were aided, making the en- 
tire number who have been helped to the 
ministry, through the society since its insti- 
tution, 650. oo 

PRUSSIA, a kingdom of Europe, forming 
part of the German Empire. King, William I., 
German Emperor, and King of Prussia (see 
Germany). On December 8, 1871, a new cen 
sus was taken in Prussia as well as in all the 
other States belonging to Germany. The area 
and population of the provinces and districts 
into which Prussia is divided were, according 


to the new census, as follows: iy 


PROVINCES. edt Oy PROVINCES = 
Dist. I, Prussia. Dist. 19. VII. ScutEswic-Houster...| 6,820 
E amines Rai toa cen Geeks ee oe i faves perme nae 
SS KGnigebere. f280 oss asic cbse & ayse> A 079, 
S Dadinic. T cates, Cie. 8,178 | "525.289 |! 99 Stade vee i aietaNe ¥ 
4, Marienwerder.. ......sss00.ccesees . 789,012 21 Linebar BS EMTS 4 ast 
R esheim..... Pe Pt See 4 
Watal. Ws tosses eo cu ecetetee 95,072'|' 3,197,460 || Be FIIGERDENM 29s sows b se sebavetay aoa 
II. BRANDENBURG. a Osnabruckicdivies.sisnseee sredete Kies fips 
B. Bramkfort........2-c0seseosssses 7.419 | 1,084 914 || Gh os plete ee Rare aT ion 
S Pobsdam. ©: 0iscrrs-qudeles. sce ees 7962] 2,002,208 [1° srigtg Bol ancuuiaateutees 1 
7. Berlin (City of).....cccccsscsscee 22| ’826.341 ip — 
IX. WESTPHALIA. 
Stal. Pe er eee 15,408 | 2,863,461 28 atineter TAN rr Soe ae 2798 
Ill. PoMERANIA. . wmdaen..... Wie Uiee.6 pies aa ee aOR tS 5 
8 Stralaand.......eussesossssiseee 1,701 208,276 28: VAs are eh dope en sexe ace 2,972 
ep COUOUUAN 3 Sn sins knw Rein 99.84 29 oben ne 8 i 
$0. Calin Dkk For ah oan IE 5.421 | 552,369 iN PARE ae to REYES EES 
. X. Hessen-Nassav. 
otal... MISES LEI a 19;000))'1 481 BOB |} tke Sere 3.915 
IV. Posen 80, Wiesbaden... .......+.0.0seeeer ve 2,105 
$2. BLOMDOLL f.clee esi iad coils Veet bas ways 4,420 | 566,700 
te Posen ee 6.758 | 1,016/954 sctaasplusida sais a Mee Cutie sts 
XT. Rare Country. 
Total sty Avinl ish doeal eekecet n - 
ALAS 1/3 SOR B1. Coblente.....-o..s--vseserevtsees 2,301 
V. SIeEsrA » COLOGNE, 2 ese cece ecco ssw onives 1 
iW aint 10 
BOPMSDDCIN t.. .. ee As twcleers cetite wee 5,1 59. Diisseldont.» «+s «2-2 bis rceehiag oh at 
(09 te ERR NR e a ta rate 5/206 | 1414905 AE ck etree ern Re ES OP ant 
BNI sai05:5 655 se encks ccepe hens SOL GORMTS (lhee srt e cate. ie cheat aoe 
EG eee ie) 15,558 | 8,707,144 Phau rae om Es pete tr wise 
VI. Saxony. Hohenzollern...1.....+.00c+eeeee 441 
i Poneati Dena Bat ehcp. 03 ere es wen recs dahde Territory (Oldenburg)...... 
18, Erfart,.ccs.sssececeeseeseeesense.| 1,879 | 869,497 1 Kingdom of Prussia........+.+. 195,585 24 048.415 | 
Totaltvases Abel. shh. pense, 9,758 | 2,103,655 Sep att kane hine ade LS ei aie 
Grand. total... ss.eaAcesklie was 135,987 |24,693,066 
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& - According to the budget for the year 1872, 
the revenue was as follows: 


| 4. Ministry of Finance............-..-.es0-00- {03,274,924 
re Ga "Y of Commerce and Industry........ 67,584,059 
a 9“ ~soof State........ MS ahs nd <i siden 56,2 

$8 RIOR in cic chra nse +9000 sh nbs 13,928,400 
r MPEIOPEOL cic pvccg cs ss c0s s'es ecw ste 980,266 
ag of CUlLUTC... 06. ese eer evedses 1,008,510 
Be of Worship, Instruction, and Med- 

c ICS Goh ina stale a che eine Fixe ae 111,769 

om the Hohenzollern districts............+- 164, 
Grand total of revenue........+.-.ee0e 187,058,940 

The expenditures summed up as follows: 

EXPENDITURES. Ordinary. | Extraordinary, 

met Thalers. Thalers, 

Charges on tax-levy and other 
__ branches of revenue.......... OE OOCCID Tes cavctevese 

- Dotations, interest on public 

debt, and expenses ofboth 
__ Houses of Deputies.......... TS 492,010 |e ce cnscesee 

Ministry of State............... 375,465 40,000 
i “© of Foreign Affairs..... 132,400 bela a’ 
Of BINANCE, 665s nec ne 34,691,588 | 2,161,430 
of Commerce.......... 10,030,044 | 6,909,000 
of Justice.............| 19,397,155 638, 
‘sof the Interior........ 8,792,813 478,928 
“of Agriculture........ 2,414,958 448,401 
“of Worship, Instruc- 
tion, and Medical Af- 
, ea ae 7,220,460 | 2,029,401 
Administration of Hohenzollern 228,939 20,229 
i. TOtal ..ss2 v00secesneses +000 174,833,551 | 12,725,389 
Total expenditure, .. 0... .0.seeseecieivee 187,058,940 
PEER TOV ONUG) ocs.c ccd cece vc stesccoests 187,058,940 


4 
: a The interest-bearing public debt amounted 
to 428,639,420 thalers; the non-interest-bearing 


to a capital of 7,527,000 thalers: making a 
total of 427,096,823 thalers. 
_ The most important subject which engaged 
the attention of the Prussian Diet, on the open- 
ing of the year 1872, was a law on the inspec- 
tion of public schools. Heretofore, the cler- 
men of the Evangelical and the Roman 
Oatholie Churches had been, according to 
Prussian law, the superiors of the primary 
_ schools, most of which had a denominational 
_ character, and the inspectors were, therefore, 
_ chosen by the Government exclusively from 
among the clergy of the two state Churches. 
- In consequence of the differences which in 
_ 1871 had arisen between the Government and 
_ the Roman Catholic Church, the Government 
was anxious to change the law so as to be at 
liberty to appoint, if necessary, laymen as in- 
spectors. Soon after the opening of the Diet, 
in October, 1871, the Minister of Instruction, 
_ Yon Mihler, introduced a bill which declared 
_ that the state possessed the right of super- 
intendence over all public and private schools 
and educational institutions, and that it alone 
had the right of appointing the inspectors, and 
_ of repealing at any time the appointments 
which had been made. The project of the 
Government called forth the unanimous pro- 
test of the Catholic bishops; and, among the 
orthodox portion of the Evangelical state 
Church likewise, an animated opposition to 
the proposed bill showed itself. The Minister, 
Yon Mihler, who personally sympathized more 
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debt to 20,930,403 thalers; the debt in rentes, 
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with the churches than with the liberal reforms 
which he had to advocate, and who of all the 
members of the Prussian ministry was the most 
unpopular, resigned on January 12th, and was 
succeeded by Dr. Falk, who was known to be 
an earnest advocate of liberal reforms. After 
violent debates, the Government bill was 
adopted by the House of Deputies by 207 
against 171 votes. The Upper House seemed 
to be determined to reject the bill, but when 
the Government strongly indicated its purposé 
to carry it through, and threatened the Upper 
House with the creation of a sufficiently large 
number of membersto overcome all opposition, 
the bill was passed on March 8,.1872, by the 
unexpectedly large majority of 125 against 76. 

Besides this bill on the inspection of public 
schools, it was the proposed Kreisordnung, or 
the new law on the administration of the cir- 
cles into which the Prussian provinces are 
divided, which was the subject of violent party 
strife. On this question also, the Government 
sided with the Liberal party, while the Oppo- 
sition consisted of the Ultra-conservatives and 
the Catholics. On Match 21st, the Govern- 
ment bill, which greatly reduces the former 
privileges of the feudal aristocracy in the ad- 
ministration of the circles, was adopted by a 
vote of 236 against 61. The Upper House 
appeared to be almost unanimous in its oppo- 
sition to the bill, and, when the spring session 
of the Diet was closed, there was no prospect 
of the Government being able to secure a ma- 
jority in the Upper House. 

The autumnal session of the Prussian Cham- 
bers was opened on October 22d. In the Up- 
per House 167 members were present. On 
proceeding with the election of a President, 
Count Otto von Stolberg, a Liberal Conserva- 
tive, received 84 votes, and Prince Putbus, a 
stanch Oonservative, 81 votes. The House 
then began to debate the Kreisordnung Bill. 
The Minister of the Interior, Count Eulenburg, 
stated that the idea of reforming the adminis- 
tration of the circles by means of provincial 
legislation was antiquated and impracticable. 
Feudal estates were nowadays impossible, 
and the Government could not turn a deaf ear: 
to the cry which had made itself heard among 
the people for self-government. The intro- 
duction of self-government was to transmit to 
the citizens the general obligation to render 
services to the country, as was already the 
case in regard to military matters, and which 
had made Prussia great. This general obli- 
gation to national service was the watchword 
of the Government, which he begged the House 
also to accept. The Upper House concluded, 
however, to persist in an uncompromising re- 
sistance to the projects. of the Government. 
On October 31st, the Minister of the Interior, 
Count Eulenburg, stated that the King was 
fully convinced of the imperative necessity for 
passing the. bill, and that the Government 
would immediately close the session in case 
the Upper House should throw out the measure, 
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A new session would then at once be convoked, 
and the Kreisordnung Reform Bill would be 
the first measure brought forward in it by the 
Government, which would employ all consti- 
tutional means to carry it. Notwithstanding 
Count Eulenburg’s announcement, the bill was 
rejected by 145 votes against 18. On Novem- 
ber ist, General von Roon, Minister of War, 
read before the Chambers a message from the 
King of Prussia, proroguing the session of the 
Landtag. On the same day, the Official Ga- 
zette promulgated a royal decree, convoking 
both Houses of the Prussian Diet for Novem- 
ber 12th. On November 6th, the semi-official 
Provincial Press announced that the Govern- 
ment, while essentially maintaining the basis 
of the Kreisordnung Bill, was engaged in re- 
modelling some of its provisions, the practical 
application of which might be open to objec- 
tion. The bill would then first be brought 
again before the Lower House, which it was 
hoped would pass the measure in its amended 
form with the least possible delay. During 
that time, steps would have been taken for 
insuring the passing of the measure in the Up- 
per House. The King was fully prepared for, 
and had decided upon, the measures which 
might be necessary for the passing of the bill. 

On November 12th, the session of the Prus- 
sian Landtag, which was prorogued at the 
close of October, was reopened. The King 
was not present, but the speech from the throne 
was read by a cabinet minister. It was brief, 
and tothe purpose, A reduction of the income- 
tax was promised. The relations of the state 
to the religious societies were alluded to as a 
subject for legislation. The speech states that 
the Country Reform Bill would again be sub- 
mitted, slightly amended, and the necessity 
and expediency of the measure were demon- 
strated. The speech concluded with a decla- 
ration that the Government was firmly resolved 
to carry out its intention of improving the local 
administration of the kingdom, and would avail 
itself of all the constitutional means at its dis- 
posal to effect the object. The Upper House 
subsequently proceeded to choose a President, 
and elected Baron Stolberg, a friend of the 
Government. Only six votes were cast against 
him. To break the opposition of the Upper 
House, the Government was not only resolved 
to create a sufficiently large number of new 


peers, to secure a majority in the House, but. 


it was even intimated that the Upper House 
might be entirely reconstructed on a more 
liberal basis. However, in order to spare, as 
much as possible, the sensibilities of the landed 
aristocracy, they concluded to make to them 
some concessions. The bill was for the first 
time read in the Chamber of Deputies on No- 
vember 20th. The Minister of the Interior 
stated that the reforms contemplated in the 
bill would not be extended to Posen, because 
that province was not ripe for them, and had 
not been dutiful in its conduct toward the 
Government. The minister concluded by ask- 
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ing that all the amendments should be with- | 
drawn, and that the compromise offered by | 
the Government should be accepted. The |} 
Chamber almost unanimously resolved not to 
refer the bill back to the committee, but to 
proceed to the second reading at 4 full sitting 
of the House. In accordance with the wish 
of the Government, the Chamber, by a large 
majority, rejected the amendments proposed 
by the Progress party and the Conservatives, 
and on November 26th passed the entire bill, 
as framed by the Government, by 288 against 
91 votes. The Polish members, the majority 
of the Centre (Catholic party), and a sma 1 
portion of the Conservative party, voted against 
the measure. In view of the determined atti- 
tude of the Government, which actually created 
twenty-five new peers, the Upper House, on 
December 9th, passed the bill as it had come 
up from the Lower House. 

By a royal decree of December 21,, 1872, 
Prince Bismarck was relieved from the position 
of President of the Prussian Ministry. A few 
days later, the Minister’of War, Count Roon, 
was appointed Prime-Minister. Although 
Count Roon announced that the policy to be 
pursued by him would not differ from that of 
Count Bismarck, who remained Chancellor of 
the German Empire, it was a general belief 
that Count Roon would be more disposed than - 
Bismarck to conciliate the Ultra-conseryatives. — 

PRUTZ, Rozrerr Ernest, a German poet, 
historian, and novelist, born at Stettin; May 
80, 1816; died there, June 21, 1872. Receiv- 
ing his early education in Stettin, he studied 
philosophy at Berlin, Breslau, and Halle, and 
In 1888 took his degree as Doctor in Philoso- 
phy, and soon after entered upon a literary 
career as assistant-editor of the revolutionary — 
paper, the Hallische Jahrbucher. His bold-— 
ness as a liberal writer caused him to be under 
the constant surveillance of the police, who 
gave him no rest. Between 1840 and 1847 © 
he lived successively in Dresden, Jena, Halle, 
Berlin, and Hamburg. He was finally arrested — 
for publishing a stirring poem entitled ‘* What 
a King!” After a short period of imprison- 
ment he was liberated by the Prussian Govern- 
ment, but ordered to remain in Halle. Here 
he wrote several of his best works. Dur- 
ing the Revolution of 1848 he was in Berlin 
and exerted a powerful influence, as leader o 
the moderate wing of the democratic party. — 
When the reaction took place, he returned to 
Stettin, where he met and became acquainted 
with Bismarck, who, in spite of his past revo- 
lutionary record, obtained for him, in 1850, 
the professorship of History and Literaturein 
the University of Halle. His leetures were 
largely attended, and added to the reputation 
of the university until 1859, when he was 
compelled to resign in consequence of ill 
health, and returned once more to Stettin, 
where he gave courses of free lectures on his- 
tory and literature, which were very popular. 
But the old democratic fires were not yet 
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burned out. In 1867 he published two poems, 
“May, 1866," and “July, 1866,” for the first 
of which he was arrested and punished with a 


‘month’s imprisonment, in consequence of the 


severity of its personal reflections on the King. 


He did not again offend, but retired to private 


life at Stettin, where his failing health soon 


prevented his further appearance in public. 
Hore Prutz was a very popular and prolific 


writer. His earliest work was ‘‘ The Poets of 


- Gottingen,” 1841; this was followed by a vol- 


ume of his own ‘* Poems,” 1844; ‘ History of 
German Journalism,” 1845; ‘Political Es- 


gays,’ 1845; “ History of the German Thea- 
tre,” 1847; “German Contemporary Litera- 
ature,” 1847; ‘“ Political and Literary Miscel- 


lanies,” 2 vols., 1847; ‘Dramatic Works,” 
4 vols., 1847-49; “New Poems,” 1849; 
“History of Ten Years,” 1840-50; ‘‘The 
Beautiful Sister,” a novel, 1851; ‘*The Little 
Angel,” 3 vols., 1851; ‘‘ Felix,” 2 vols., 1851; 
and the two poems we have already mentioned. 

PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. Message of Pres- 
ident Grant at the commencement of the third 
session of the Forty-second Congress, December 
2, 1872. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

‘In transmitting to you this, my fourth annual 
message, it is with thankfulness to the Giver of all 
good that, as a nation, we have been blessed for the 
past year with peace at home, peace abroad, and a 
general prosperity vouchsafed to but few peoples. 


With the exception of the recent devastating fire - 


which swept from the earth with a breath, as it were, 


millions of accumulated wealth in the city of Boston, 
there has been no overshadowing calamity within 
‘the year to record. It is gratifying to note how, like 


their fellow-citizens of the city of Chicago, under 
similar circumstances a year earlier, the citizens of 
Boston are rallying under their misfortunes, and the 
and perseverance will 
overcome all obstacles, and show the same prosper- 


“ity soon that they would had no disaster befallen 


them. Otherwise we have been free from pesti- 
lence, war, and calamities, which often overtake na- 
tions ; and, as far as human judgment can penetrate 
the future, no cause seems to exist to threaten our 
present peace. 

When Congress adjourned in June last, a question 
had been raised by Great Britain, and was then 
pending, which for a time seriously imperilled the 
settlement by friendly arbitration of the grave dif- 
ferences between this Government. and that of her 
Britannic Majesty, which by the Treaty of Washing- 
ton had been referred to the tribunal of arbitration 
which met at Geneva, in Switzerland. 

The arbitrators, however, disposed of the question 
which had jeopardized the whole of the treaty, and 
threatened to involve the two nations in most un- 
happy relations toward each other, in a manner en- 
tirely satisfactory to this Government, and in accord- 
ance with the views and the policy which it had 
maintained. 

The tribunal, which had convened at Geneva in 
December, concluded its laborious session on the 
14th day of September last, on which day having 
availed itself of the discretionary power given to it 
by the treaty to award a sum in gross, it made its 
decision, whereby it awarded the sum of $15,500,000 
in gold, as the indemnity to be paid by Great Britain 
to the United States for the satisfaction of all the 
claims referred to its consideration. 

This decision happily disposes of a long-standing 
difference between the two Governments, and, in 
connection with another award made by the German 


-inet at the date of the treaty 
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Emperor, under a reference to him by the same 
treaty, leaves these two’ Governments without a 
shadow upon the friendly relations which it is m 
sincere hope may forever remain equally unclouded. 

The report of the agent of the United States ap- 
seagonn to attend the Geneva tribunal, accompanied 

y the protocols of the proceedings of the arbi- 
trators, the arguments of the counsel of both Gov- 
ernments, the award of the tribunal, and the opin- 
ions given by the several arbitrators, is transmitted 
herewith. 

I have caused to be communicated, to the heads 
of the three friendly powers who complied with the 
joint request made to them under the treaty, the 
thanks of this Government for the appointment of 
arbitrators made by them respectively, and also my 
thanks to the eminent personages named by them, 
and my appreciation of the dignity, patience, impar- 
tiality, and great ability with which they discharged 
their arduous and high functions. 

Her Majesty’s Government has communicated to 
me the appreciation by her Majesty of the ability 
and indefatigable industry displayed by Mr. Adams, 
the arbitrator named on the part of this Govern- 
ment, during the protracted inquiries and discus- 
sions of the tribunal. I cordially unite with her 
Majesty in this appreciation. 

It is due to the agent of the United States before 
the tribunal to record my high appreciation of the 
marked ability, unwearied patience, and the pru- 
dence and discretion with which he has conducted 
the very responsible and delicate duties committed 
to him, as it is also due to the learned and eminent 
counsel who attended the tribunal on the part of 
this Government, to express my sense of the talents 
and wisdom which they brought to bear in the at- 
tainment of the result so happily reached. 

It will be the province of Goapcens to provide for 
the distribution, among those who may be entitled 
to it, of their respective shares of the money to be 
paid. Although the sum awarded is not payable 
until a year from the date of the award, it is deemed 
advisable that no time be lost in making a proper 
examination of the several cases in which indemnifi- 
cation may be due. -I consequently recommend the 
creation of a board of commissioners for the purpose. 

By the thirty-fourth article of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, the respective claims of the United States 
and of Great Britain, in their construction of the 
treaty of June 15, 1846, defining the boundary-line 
between their respective territories, were submitted 
to the arbitration and award of his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Germany, to decide which of those claims 
1s more in accordance with the true interpretation of 
the treaty of 1846. ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, having 
been pleased to undertake the arbitration, has the 
earnest thanks of this Government and of the people 
of the United States for the labor, pains, eat care, 
which he has devoted to the consideration of this 
long-pending difference. I have caused an express- 
ion of my thanks to be communicated to his Ma- 
jesty. Mr. Bancroft, the representative of this Gov- 
ernment at Berlin, conducted the case, and prepared 
the statement on the part of the United States, with 
the ability that his past services justified the public 
in expecting at his hands. As a member of the Cab- 
which has given rise 
to the discussion between the two Governments, as 
the minister to Great Britain when the construction 
now pronounced unfounded was first advanced, and 
as the agent and representative of the Government 
to present the case and to receive the award, he has 
been associated with the question in all of its phases, 
and in every stage has manifested a patriotic zeal 
and earnestness in maintenance of the claim of the 
United States. He is entitled to much credit for the 
success which has attended the submission. 

fter a patient investigation of the case and of the 
statements of each party, his Majesty_the Emperor, 
on the 2ist day of October last, signed his award in 
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writing, decreeing that the claim of the Government 
of the United States, that the boundary-line between 
the territories of her Britannic Majesty and the 
United States should be drawn through the Haro 
Channel, is most in accordance with the true inter- 

retation of the treaty concluded on June 15, 1846, 

etween the Governments of her Britannic Majesty 
and of the United States. : 

Copies of the * case” presented on behalf of each 
Government, and of the “‘ statement in reply” of 
each, and a translation of the award, are transmit- 
ted herewith. 

This award confirms the United States in their 
claim to the important archipelago of islands lying 
between the continent and Vancouver’s Island, which 
for more than twenty-six years (ever since the rati- 
fication of the treaty) Great Britain has contested, 
and leaves us, for the first time in the history of the 
United States as a nation, without a question of dis- 
puted boundary between our territory and the pos- 
sessions of Great Britain on this continent. 

It is my grateful duty to acknowledge the prompt, 
spontaneous action of her aes Government in 
giving effect to the award, anticipation of any 
request from this Government, and before the recep- 
tion in the United States of the award signed by the 
Emperor, her Majesty had given instructions for the 
removal of her troops which had been stationed 
there, and for the cessation of all exercise or claim 
of jurisdiction, so as to leave the United States in 
the exclusive possession of the lately-disputed terri- 
ress I am gratified to be able to announce that the 
orders for the removal of the troops have been exe- 
cuted, and that the military joint occupation of San 
Juan has ceased. The islands are now in the ex- 
clusive possession of the United States. 

It now becomes necessary to Soni the survey 
and determination of that portion of the boundary- 
line (through the Haro C ane) upon which the 
commission which determined the remaining part 
of the line were unable to agree. I recommend the 
appointment of a commission to act jointly with one 
which may be named by her Majesty for that pur- 
pose, 

Experience of the difficulties attending the deter- 
mination of our admitted line of boundary, after the 
occupation of the territory, and its settlement by 
those owing allegiance to the respective Govern- 
ments, points to the importance of establishing, by 
natural objects or other monuments, the actual line 
between the territory acquired by purchase from 
Russia, and the adjoining possessions of her Britan- 
nic Majesty, The region is now so sparsely occupied 
that no conflicting interests of individuals or of 
jurisdiction are likely to interfere to the delay or 
embarrassment of the actual location of the line, If 
deferred until population shall enter and occupy the 
territory, some trivial contest of neighbors ma 
again array the two Governments in antagonism, y 


therefore recommend the appointment of a commis- 


sion, to act jointly with one that may be appointed 
on the part of Great Britain, to determine the line 
between our Territory of Alaska and the eontermi- 
nous possessions of Great Britain. 

In my last annual message I recommended the 
legislation necessary on the part of the United States 
to bring into operation the articles of the Treaty of 
Washington, of May 8, 1871, relating to the fish- 
eries, and to other matters touching the relations of 
the United States toward the British North Ameri- 
can possessions, to become operative so soon as the 
proper legislation should be had on the part of Great 
Britain and its possessions, 

That legislation on the part of Great Britain and 
its possessions had not them been had, and during 
the session of Congress a question was raised which 
for the time raised a doubt whether any action by 
Congress in the direction indicated would become 
important. This question has since been disposed 
of, and I have received notice that the Imperial Par- 
liament and the Legislatures of the provincial Goy- 


. 
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ernments have passed laws to cfrry the provisions 
of the treaty on the matters referred to into opera- 
tion. I therefore recommend your early adoption of __ 
the legislation in the same direction necessary on __ 
the part of this Government. ir. 
The joint commission for determining the boun- 
dary-line between the United States and the British 
Ponseaeionts between the Lake of the Woods and the 
ocky Mountains, has organized and entered upor 
its work, It is desirable that the force be increased 
in order that the completion of the survey and di 
termination of the line may be the sooner atta 
To this end I recommend that a sufficient appropria 
tion be made. waa 
With France, our earliest ally, Russia, the constan 
and steady friend of the United States, Germany. 
with whose Government and people we have so man} 
causes of friendship and so many common syr 
thies, and the other powers of Europe, our relat 
are maintained on the most friendly terms. <a 
Since my last annual message the exchange has 
been made of the ratification of a treaty with the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, relating to naturaliza- 
tion; also of a treaty with the German Empire re 
specting consuls and trade-marks; also of a treaty 
with Sweden and Norway, relating to naturaliza- 
tion ; all of which treaties have been duly proelai: 
Congress, at its last session, having made an ap 
propriation to defray the expense of the .commis. 
sioners on the part of the United States to the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress at St. Petersburg, th 
persons appointed in that character proceeded te 
their destination, and attended the sessions of | 
congress. Their report will in due season be 
before you. This congress meets at intervals of 
about three years, and has held its sessions in sey- 
eral of the countries of Europe. I submit to you 
consideration the propriety of extending an invita- 
tion to the congress to hold its next meeting in f. 
United States. The centennial celebration, to be 
held in 1876, would afford an appropriate occasion for 
such meeting. i 
Preparations are making for an international ex 
position, to be held during the next year at Vienna, 
on a scale of very great magnitude. The tendency 
of these expositions is in the direction of advanced 
civilization, and of the elevation of industry and of 
labor, and of the increase of human happineiay aS 
well as of greater intercourse and good-will between 
nations, As this exposition is to be the first w 
will have been held in Eastern Europe, it is b 
lieved that American inventors and manufacture 
will be ready to avail themselves of the opportunity 
for the presentation of their productions, if encour- 
aged by proper aid and protection. 7 
At the last session of Congress authority was 
given for the appointment of one or more agents to 
represent this Government at the exposition. The 
authority thus given has been exercised ; but, int 
absence of 4 ee ropriation, there is danger th 
the important benefits which the occasion offers 
in a large degree, be lost to citizens of the United 
States. I commend the subject strongly to your 
consideration, and recommend that an adequate ap- 
propriation be made for the purpose. a 
o further aid American exhibitors atthe Vienna 
exposition, I would recommend, in addition to an ~ 
Spero riation of money, that the Secretary of the 
avy be authorized to fit up two naval vessels to” 
transport between our Atlantic cities and Trieste, or 
the most convenient port to Vienna, and hack, 4 
articles for exhibition, 7 
Since your last session the President of the Mexi- 
can Republic, distinguished by his high character 
and by his services to his country, has died. His 
temporary successor has now been elected with great 
unanimity By. the people, a proof of eonfidence on 
their part in his patriotism and wisdom, which it is 
believed will be confirmed by the results of his ad- 
ministration. Itis particularly desirable that noth- | 
ing should be left undone by the Government of =| 


| 
| 
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either republic to strengthen their relations as neigh- 
bors and friends. 

‘It is much to be regretted that many lawless acts 
continue to disturb the quiet of the settlements on 
the border between our territory and that of Mexico, 
and that complaints of wrongs to American citizens 
in various parts of the country are made. The revo- 
lutionary condition in which the neighboring repub- 
lic has so long been involved has in some degree 
contributed to this disturbance. It is to be hoped 
that, with a more settled rule of order through the 
republic, which may be expected from the present 
government, the acts of which just complaint is made 
will cease. 

The proceedings of the commission under the con- 
vention with Mexico of the 4th of July, 1868, on the 
subject of claims, have unfortunately been checked 

by an obstacle, for the removal of which measures 

have been taken by the two Governments which it is 
believed will prove successful. 
- The commissioners appointed, pursuant to the 
joint resolution of Congress of the 7th of May last, 
to inquire into depredations on the Texan frontier, 
have diligently made investigations in that quarter. 
Their report upon the subject will be communicated 
to you. Their researches were, necessarily, incom- 
plete, partly on account of the limited appropriation 
made by Congress. Mexico, on the part of that Gov- 
ernment, has appointed a similar commission to in- 
vestigate these outrages. It isnot announced official- 
ly, but the press of that country states that the fullest 
investigation is desired, and that the codperation of 
‘all parties concerned is invited to secure that end. 1 
therefore recommend that a special appropriation be 
made at the earliest day practicable, to enable the 
commissioners on the part of the United States to re- 
turn to their labors without delay. ; 

It is with regret that I have again to announce a 
continuance of the disturbed condition of the island 
of Cuba. No advance toward the pacification of the 
discontented part of the population has been made. 
While the insurrection has gained no advantages 
and exhibits no more of the elements of power or of 
the prospects of ultimate success than were exhibited 
a year ago, Spain, on the other hand, has not suc- 
ceeded in its repression, and the parties stand ap- 

arently in the same relative attitude which they 

ve occupied for a long time past. 

This contest has lasted now for more than four 
years. Were its scene at a distance from our neigh- 

orhood, we might be indifferent to its result, al- 
though humanity could not be unmoved by many of 
its incidents wherever they might occur., It is, how- 
ever, at our door. 

I cannot doubt that the continued maintenance of 
slavery in Cuba is among the strongest inducements 
to the continuance of this strife. A terrible wrong 
is the natural cause of a terrible evil. The abolition 
of slavery, and the introduction of other reforms in 
the administration of government in Cuba, could not 
fail to advance the restoration of peace and order, 
It is greatly to be hoped that the present liberal 
Government of Spain will voluntarily adopt this 
view. 

The law of emancipation, which was passed more 
than two years since, has remained unexecuted in the 
absence of regulations for its enforcement. It was 
but a feeble step toward emancipation; but it was 
the reeognition of right, and was hailed as such, and 
exhibited Spain in harmony with sentiments of hu- 
manity and of justice, and in sympathy with the 
other powers of the Christian and civilized world. 

Within the past few weeks the regulations for 
carrying out the law of emancipation have been an- 
nounced, giving evidence of the sincerity of intention 

of the present Government to carry into effect the 
law of 1870. I have not failed to urge the considera- 
tion of the wisdom, the policy, and the justice of a 
more effective system for the abolition of the great 
evil which oppresses a race, and continues a blood 
and destructive contest close to our border, as well 
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as the expediency and the justice of conceding 
reforms of which the propriety is not questioned. 

Deeply impressed with the conviction that the 
continuance of slavery is one of the most active 
causes of the continuance of the unhappy condition 
in Cuba, I regret to believe that citizens of the 
United States, or those claiming to be such, are 
large holders in Cuba of what is there claimed as 
property, but which is forbidden and denounced by 
the laws of the United States. They are thus, in de- 
fiance of the spirit of our own laws, contributing to 
the continuance of this distressing and sickening 
contest. In my last annual message I referred to 
this subject, and I again recommend such legislation 
as may be proper to denounce, and, if not prevent, at 
least to discourage American citizens from holding or 
dealing in slaves. ; 

It is gratifying to announce that the ratifications 
of the convention concluded under the auspices of 
this Government, between Spain on the one part, 
and the allied republics of the Pacific on the other, 
providing for an armistice, have been exchanged. A 
copy of the instrument is herewith submitted. It is 
hoped that this may be followed by a permanent 
peace between the same parties. 

The difficulties which at one time threatened the 
maintenance of peace between Brazil and the Argen- 
tine Republic, it is hoped, are in the way of satisfac- 
tory adjustment. 

With these states, as with the republics of Central 
and of South America, we continue to maintain the 
most friendly relations. 

It is with rogret, however, I announce that the 
Government of Venezuela has made no further pay- 
ments on account of the awards under the conven- 
tion of the 25th of April, 1866. That republic is 
understood to be now almost, if not quite, tranquil- 
lized. It is hoped, therefore, that it will lose no 
time providing for the unpaid balance of its debt 
to the United States, which, having originated in in- 
juries to our citizens by Venezuelan authorities, and 

aving been acknowledged, pursuant to a treaty, in 
the most solemn form known among nations, would 
seem to deserve a preference over debts of a different 
origin and contracted in a different manner. This 
subject is again recommended to the attention of 
Congress for such action as may be deemed proper. 

Our treaty relations with Japan remain unchanged. 
An imposing embassy from that interesting and pro- 
gressive nation visited this country during the year 
that is passing; but, being unprovided with powers 
for the signing of a convention in this country, no 
conclusion in that direction was reached. It is 
hoped, however, that the interchange of opinions 
which took place during their stay in this country 
has led to a mutual appreciation of the interests 
which may be promoted when the revision of the 
existing treaty shall be undertaken. 

In this connection I renew my recommendation of 
one year ago, that, ‘‘ to give importance and to add 
to the efficiency of our diplomatic relations with Ja- 
pan and China, and to further aid in retaining the 

ood opinion of those peoples, and to secure to the 
Tnited States its share of the commerce destined to 
flow between those nations and the balance of the 
commercial world, an appropriation be made to sup- 
port, at least, four American youths in each of those 
countries, to serve as a part of the official family of 
our ministers there. Our representatives would not 
even then be placed upon an posed with the rep- 
resentatives of Great Britain and of some other pow- 
ers. As now situated, our representatives in Japan 
and China have to depend, for interpreters and trans- 
lators, upon natives of those countries, who know our 
language imperfectly, or procure for the occasion the 
services of employés in foreign business-houses, or 
the interpreters to other foreign ministers.” ; 

I renew the recommendation made on a previous 
oceasion, of the transfer to the Department of the 
Interior, to which they seem more appropriately to 
belong, of all the powers and duties in relation to 
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the Territories with which the Department of State 
is now charged by law or by custom, 

Congress, from the beginning of the Government, 
has wisely made provision for the relief of distressed 
seamen in foreign countries. No similar provision, 
however, has hitherto been made for the relief of 
citizens in distress abroad, other than seamen. It 
is understood to be customary with other Govern- 
ments to authorize consuls to extend such relief to 
their citizens or subjects in certain cases, A similar 
authority, and an appropriation to carry it into effect 
are recommended in the case of citizens of the Unite 
States destitute or sick under such cireumstances. 
It is well known that such citizens resort to foreign 
countries in great numbers. Though most of them 
are able to bear the expenses incident to locomo- 
tion, there are some who, through accident or other- 
wise, become penniless, and have no friends at home 
able to succor them. Persons in this situation must 
either perish, cast themselves upon the charity of 
foreigners, or be relieved at the private charge of our 


_ own officers, who usually, even with the most benev- 


olent dispositions, have nothing to spare for such 
Po 

Should the authority and appropriation asked for be 
granted, care will be taken so to carry the beneficence 
of Congress into effect that it shall not be unneces- 
sarily or unworthily bestowed. 


TREASURY. 


The moneys received and conveyed into the Treas- 
ury during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, were: 


Prom‘ custome, 206. 32 ee a $216,370,286 77 
From sales of public lands......  ........ 2,575,714 19 
From internal revenue.............0.2.00. 642,177 '%2 
From tax on national bank circulation, 
BUG ccisedieteheimhis REN His baw sisle Sout ee 6,523,396 39 
From Pacific railway companies .......... 749,861 87 
rom customs fines, etc.................. 136,442 34 
From fees, consular, patent, land, etc.:... 2,284,095 92 
From miscellaneous sources.........¢ PRET S 4,412,254 71 
Total ordinary receipts............... 694,229 91 
From premium on gales of coin........... 9,412,637 65 
Total net'receipts....+.--.. cn cee $374,106,867 56 
Balance in Treasury June 30, 1871 (includ- 
ing $18,228.25 received from *“ unavaila- 
IG sess ills ey UA OA ACE ee 109,935,705 59 
Total available cash..... ..... cael seg $484,042,573 15 


The net expenditures by warrants during the same 
period were: 


For civil expenses................ 7 ae -- $16,187,059 20 
For foreign intercourse................. +. 839,369 14 
Bor Pndiqae}? 4, 15 aa Oras Baie 7,061,728 82 
Forpensiona). oi iia bikes en ekas 4033, 


pkraie aes atnteid’s Mastsiiee 35,372,157 20 
For naval establishments, including ves- 
sels and machinery, and improvements at 
DAVY-YArde se. Sear. OE ANd 
For miscellaneous civil, including public 


buildings, light-houses, and collecting the 


21,249,809 99 


PSV OMING on pains. 8 eee Ch EME hs BoD eee Re 42,958,829 
For interest on the public debt............ 117,357,839 72 
_ . Total, exclusive of principal and pre- 

mium on the public debt............ $270,559,695 91 
For premium on bonds pur- 

PHAROS 42 SSCL. $6,958,266 76 
For redemption of the pub- ” 

BUG MOD ey ayers a slei o Sve ore 9,960,253 54 

‘ sew idxiew St 106,918,520 30 

Total net disbursements........ ..... $377,478,216 21 
Balance in the Treasury June 30, 1872..... 106,564,356 94 
Dotalusswtedam ae wes 6 i os es $484,042,573 15 


From the foregoing statement it appears that the 
net reduction of the principal of the debt during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, was $99,960,253.54. 

The source of this reduction is as follows : 
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Net ordinary receipts during the year... .. $364,694,229 91 

Net berg ws ¢ expenditures, including in- ; j 
terest on the public debt................ 270,559,695 91 

Leaving surplus revenue.................. $94,134,584 00 


i 
Ri 


2,454,370 89 


ie 


ee ee ay . 


Add the amount of the reduction of the 
cash balance at the close of the year, ae- 
companied with same at commencement 
Of the Yea. ...0 ca: Gee ewan to 


oo ue Z 
SOD mee a thal nerts 


This statement treats solely of the principal of th i 
public debt. oa 
By the monthly statement of the public d 
which adds together the principal, interest due. 
unpaid, and interest accrued to date, not due, ar 
deducts the cash in the Treasury as ascertained 
the day of publication, the reduction was $100,54 
491.28, 
The source of this reduction is as follows: 
Reduction in nme account........... $99,960,003 5: 
* Reduction in unpaid interest account..... 3,330,952 96 — 


Reduction in cash on hand........... anae 2,746,465 2 
$100,544,491 28 


ry 
ra 


With the great reduction of taxation by the acts” 
of Congress at its last session, the expenditure of é 
the Government in ene the revenue will be 
much reduced for the next fiscal year. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether any further reduction 
of so vexatious a burden yas the people will be 
practicable for the present. At all events, as a meas-— 
ure of justice to the holders of the nation’s certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, I would recommend that no 
more legislation be had on this subject, unless it be 
to correct errors of omission or commission in t 
present laws, until sufficient time has elapsed t 
prove that it can be done and still leave sufficien 
revenue to meet current expenses of Government, © 
pay interest on the public debt, and provide for the 
sinking-fund established by law. The preservation 
of our national credit is of the highest importance; 
next in importance to this comes a solemn duty to 
provide a national currency, of fixed, unvarying — 
value, as compared with gold, and, as soon as practi- 
cable, having. due regard for the interests of the 
debtor class, and the vicissitudes of trade and com> 
merce, convertible into gold at par. ee 


WAR DEPARTMENT. a 


The report of the Secretary of War shows q 
sicpielidintras of the War Department, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1871, to be $35,799,991.82, and 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1872, to be $35,872,- 
157.20, showing a reduction in favor of the last fiseal — 
year of $427,834.62, ow 

The estimates for military appropriations for the 
next fiscal year, ending June 80, 1874, are $33,801,- 
878.78. 


th? a 


The estimates of the Chief of Engineers are sub- 
mitted separately for fortifications, river and harbor 
improvements, and for public buildings and grounds, 
ren. the bbe oe Aqueduct. 

The affairs of the Freedmen’s Bureau have all 
been transferred to the War Department, and regula- 
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tions have been put into execution for the suey 
payment of bounty, pay, etc., due colored soldiers, 
properly coming under that bureau. All war ac- 
counts, for money and property, prior to 1871, have 
been examined, and transmitted to the Treasury for 
final settlement. j 

During the fiscal year there has been paid for 
transportation on railroads $1,300,000, of which 
$800,857 was over the Pacific railroads; for trans- 
portation by water, $626,373.52, and by stage, $48,- 
975.84; for the purchase of transportation animals, 
wagons, hire of teamsters, etc., $924,650.64. 

About $370,000 have been collected from Southern 
railroads during the year, leaving about $4,000,000 
still due. 

The Quartermaster has examined, and transmitted 
to the accounting officers for settlement, $367,172.72 
of claims, by loyal citizens, for quartermasters’ stores 
taken during the war. 

Subsistence supplies to the amount of $89,048.12 
have been issued to Indians, 3 

The annual average mean strength of the Army 
was 24,101 white, and 2,494 colored soldiers. The 
total deaths for the year reported, were 367 white 
and 54 colored. 

The distribution of the ‘‘ Medical and Surgical 
History of the War’ is yet to be ordered by Con- 

ress. 
There exists an absolute necessity for a medical 
corps of the full number, established by act of Con- 
gress: of July 28, 1866; there being now fifty-nine 
vacancies, and the number of successful candidates 
rarely exceeds eight or ten in any one year. 

The river and harbor improvements have been 
carried on with energy and economy. Though many 
are only partially completed, the results have saved 


to commerce many times the amount expended. The” 


increase of commerce, with greater depth of chan- 
nels, greater security in navigation, and the saving 
of time, adds millions to the wealth of the country, 
and increases the resources of the Government. 

The bridge across the Mississippi River at Rock 
Island has been completed, and efi proper site has 
been determined upon for the bridge at La Crosse. 

The able and exhaustive report made by the com- 
mission appointed to investigate the Sutro Tunnel 
has been transmitted to Congress. 

The observations and reports of the Signal-Office 
have been continued. Stations have been main- 
tained at each of the principal lake, seaport, and 
river cities. Ten additional stations have been es- 
tablished in the United States, and arrangements 
have been made for an exchange of reports with 
Canada, and a similar exchange of observations is 
contemplated with the West India Islands. 

The favorable attention of Congress is-invited to 
the following recommendation of the Secretary of 

ar: Yrs 

A discontinuance of the appointment of extra lieu- 
tenants to serve as adjutants and quartermasters ; 
the adoption of a code providing specific penalties 
for well-defined offences, so that the inequality of 
sentences adjudged by courts-martial may be ad- 
justed ; the consolidation of accounts under which 
expenditures are made, as a measure of economy; a 
reappropriation of the money for the construction 
of a depot at San Antonio, the title to the site being 
now perfected; a special act placing the cemetery at 
the city of Mexico on the same basis as other nation- 
al cemeteries ; authority to purchase sites for mili- 
tary posts in Texas; the appointment of commissary 
sergeants from non-commissioned officers, as a meas- 
ure for securing the better care and protection of 
supplies ; an appropriation for the publication of the 
catalogue and tables of the anatomical section of the 
Army Medical Museum; a reappropriation of the 
amount for the manufacture of breech-loading arms, 
should the selection be so delayed by the board of 
officers as to leave the former appropriation unex- 
pended at the close of the fisent year! the sale of 
such arsenals east of the Mississippi as can’ be 
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spared, and the proceeds applied to the establish- 
ment of one large arsenal of construction and repair 
upon the Atlantic coast, and the purchase of a suit- 


able site for a proving and experimental ground for 


heavy ordnance; the abrogation of laws which de- 
prive inventors in the United States service from 
deriving any benefit from their inventions; the re- 
peal of the law prohibiting promotions in the staff- 
corps; a continuance of the work upon coast de- | 
fences ; the repeal of the seventh section of the act 
of July 13, 1866, taking from engineer soldiers the 
per diem granted to other troops; a limitation of 
time for presentation of old war claims for subsist- 
ence supplies under act of July 4, 1864; and a modi- 
fication in the mode of the selection of cadets for the 
Military Academy, in order to enhance the useful- 
ness of the Academy, which is impaired by reason 
of the large amount of time necessarily expended in 
giving new cadets a thorough knowledge of the more 
elementary branches of learning which they should 
acquire before entering the Academy. Also an ap- 
propriation for philosophical apparatus and an in- 
crease in the numbers and pay of the Military 
Academy band. 

The attention of Congress will be called, during 
the present session, to various enterprises for the 
more certain and cheaper transportation of the con- 
stantly-increasing surplus of Western and South- 
ern products to the Atlantic seaboard. The sub- 
ject is one that will force itself upon the legislative 
branch of the Government sooner or later, and I sug- 
gest, therefore, that immediate steps be taken to gain 
all available information to insure equitable and just 
legislation. 

One route to connect the Mississippi Valley with 
the Atlantic at Charleston, 8. C., and Savannah, 
Ga., by water, by the hy of the Ohio and Tennes- 
see Rivers, and canals and slack-water navigation to 
the Savannah and Ocmulgee Rivers, has been sur- 
veyed, and report made by an accomplished engi- 
neer officer of the Army. Second and third, new 
routes will be cy teh for the consideration of 
Congress ; sieaiay , by an extension of the Kanawha 

James River Canal to the Ohio, and by exten- 
sion of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. 

I am not prepared to recommend Government aid 
to these or other enterprises, until it is clearly 
shown that they are not only of national interest, but 
that, when completed, they will be of a value com- 
mensurate with their cost. 

That production increases more rapidly than the 
means of transportation in our country, has been 
demonstrated by past experience. That the unprece- 
dented growth in population and products of the 
whole country will require additional facilities, and 
cheaper ones, for the more bulky articles of com- 
merce to reach tide-water, and a market will be de- 
manded in the near future, is equally demonstrable. 
I would therefore suggest either a committee ora 
commission to be hithopieed to consider this whole 

uestion, and to report to Congress at some future 
ay for its better guidance in legislating on this im- 
portant subject. a E08 

The railroads of the country have been ni geen ex- 
tended during the last few years to meet the grow- 
ing demands of producers, and reflect much credit 
upon the capitalists and managers engaged in their 
construction. 

In addition to these, a project to facilitate com- 
merce by the building of a ship-canal around Niag- 
ara Falls, on the United States side, which has been 
agitated for many years, will, no doubt, be called to 
your attention at this session. 

Looking to the great future growth of the country, 
and the increasing demands of commerce, it might 
be well, while on this subject, not only to have ex- 
amined and reported upon the various practicable 
routes for connecting the Mississippi with tide-water 
on the Atlantic, but the feasibility of an_ almost con- 
tinuous land-locked navigation from Maine to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Such.a route along our coast would 


* tries exceeded 820 tons. 
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be of great value at all times, and of inestimable 
value in case of a foreign war. Nature has provided 
the greater part of this route, and the obstacles to 
overcome are easily within the skill of the engineer. 
I have not alluded to this subject with the view of 
having any further expenditure of public money at 
this time than may be necessary to procure and 
lace all the necessary information before Congress 
in an authentic form, to enable it hereafter, if deemed 
practicable and worthy, to legislate on the subject 
without delay. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 


The report of the Secretary of the Navy, herewith 
accompanying, explains fully the condition of that 
branch of the public service, its wants and deficien- 
cies, expenses incurred during the past year, and 
appropriations for the same. It also gives a com- 
plete history of the services of the Navy for the past 
year, in addition to its regular service. 

It is evident, unless early steps are taken to 

reserve our Navy, that in a very few years the 

nited States will be the weakest nation upon the 
ocean, of all great powers. With an energetic, pro- 
gressive business people like ours, penetrating and 
forming business relations with every part of the 
known world, a navy strong enough to command 
the respect of our flag abroad is necessary for the 
full protection of their rights. 

I recommend careful consideration by Congress 
of the recommendations made by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The accompanying report of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral furnishes a full and satisfactory exhibit of the 
operations of the Post-Office Department during the 
year. The ordinary revenues of the Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 380, 1872, amounted to 
$21,915,426.37, and the expenditures to $26,658,192,- 
31.’ Compared with the previous fiseal year the in- 
crease of revenue was $1,878,330.95, or 9.87 per 
cent., and the increase of expenditures $2,268,088. 23, 
or 9.29 per cent, Adding to the ordinary revenues 
the annual appropriation of $700,000 for free matter, 
and the amounts paid to the subsidized mail-steam- 
one lines from special appropriations, the deficiency 
paid out of the general POOR, was $3,317,765.94, 
an excess of $389,707.28 over the deficiency for the 
year 1871. 

Other interesting statistical information relatin 
to our rapidly-exteuding postal service is furnishe 
in this report. The total length of railroad mail- 
routes on the 80th of June, 1872, was 57,911 miles, 
8,077 additional miles of such service having been 
put into operation during the year. Eight new lines 
of railway post-offices have been established, with 
an aggregate length of 2,909 miles, The number of 
letters exchanged in the mails with foreign countries 
Was 24,362,500, an increase of 4,066,502, or 20 per 
cent. over the number in 1871; and the postage 
thereon amounted to $1,871,257.25. The total 
weight of the mails exchanged with European coun- 
he cost of the United 
States transatlantic mail-steamship service was 
$220,301.70. The total cost of the United States 
ocean-steamship service, including the amounts paid 
to the subsidized lines of mail-steamers, was $1,027,- 
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The following are the only steamship lines now 
receiving subsidies for mail service under special 
acts of Congress: The Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany receive $500,000 per annum for conveying a 
monthly mail between San Francisco, Japan, and 


China, which will be increased to $1,000,000 per 


annum for a semi-monthly mail on and after October 
1, 1878; the United States & Brazil Mail Steamship 
Company receive $150,000 per annum for conveying 
a monthly mail between New York and Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; and the California, Oregon, and 
Mexico Steamship Company receive $75,000 per an- 
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lying in that quarter of the continent of America, _ 
Th will 


num for conveying a monthly mail between San _—i| 
Francisco and Honolulu (Hawaiian Islands), making _ 
the total amount of mail-steamship subsidies, at 
present, $725,000 per annum. sas 
Our pies communications with all parts of the 
civilized world have been placed upon a most advan-— 
tageous footing by the improved postal conventions — 
and arrangements recently concluded with the lead- 
ing commercial countries of Europe and America; 
and the gratifying statement is made that with 
conclusion of a satisfactory convention with Fran 
the details of which have been definitely agreed 
by the head of the French postal department, 
ject to the approval of the Minister of Finance, little 
remains to be accomplished by treaty for some time 
to come, with respect either to reduction of rates or 
ga; (eaten: facilities of postal intercourse. 
our favorable consideration is respectfully invi 
to the recommendations made by the Postmas 
General for an increase of service from monthly 
semi-monthly trips on the mail-steamship route to 
Brazil; for a subsidy in aid of the eatablinhan f 
an American line of mail-steamers between San 
Francisco, New Zealand, and Australia; for the es-_ 
tablishment of post-office savings-banks ; and forthe — 
increase of the salaries of the heads of bureaus. I 
have heretofore recommended the abolition of the 
franking privilege, and see no reason now for cha 
ing my views on that subject. It not having b 
favorably regarded by Congress, however, I now 
suggest a modification of that privilege to correct its 
glaring and costly abuses. I would recommend 
the appointment of a committee or commission 
take into consideration the best method (equita 
to gale corporations who have invested their ti 
and capital in the establishment of telegraph-lin 
of acquiring the title to all telegraph-lines now 
operation, and of connecting this service with 
postal service of the nation. It is not probable 
this subject could receive the proper considerat 
during the limits of a short session of Congre 
but it may be initiated, so that future action m 
be fair to the Government and to private parties ¢ 
cerned. 7 ‘a 
There are but three lines of ocean-steamers—name- 
ly: the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, between 
an Francisco, China, and Japan, with provision 
made for semi-monthly service after October 1, 1878; 
the United States and Brazil line, monthly ; andthe 
California, New Zealand, and Australian line, mon 
ly plying between the United States and fore no 
ports, and owned and operated under our flag. I 
earnestly recommend that such liberal contracts for 
carrying the mails be authorized with these lines as’ 
will insure their continuance. ia 
It the expediency of extending the aid of Govern- 
ment to lines of steamers which hitherto have not 
received it should be deemed worthy of the consid- 
eration of Congress, political and commercial objects 
make it advisable to bestow such aid on a line un 
our flag between Panama and the Western Sot 
American ports. By this means much trade, 
diverted to other countries, might be brought to us, 
to the mutual advantage of this country and those 
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e report of the Secretary of the Treasury f 
show an alarming falling off in our pee ea 
for the last_ten or twelve years, and even for the 
pet year. I do not believe that public treasure can ; 

e better expended in the interest of the whole peo- 
ple than in trying to recover thistrade. Anexpendi= 
ture of $5,000,000 per annum for the next five years, 
if it would restore to us our proportion of the car- 
ryin rteade of the world, would be profitably ex- 

ended, . 
. The price of labor in Europe has so much en= 
hanced within the last few years that the cost of ~ 
building and operating ocean-steamers in the United *- / 
States is not so much greater than in Europe, and T 
believe the time has arrived for Congress to take 
this subject into serious consideration. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


Detailed statements of the disbursements through 
the Department of Justice will be furnished by the 
report of the Attorney-General, and, though these 
have been somewhat increased by the recent acts of 
Congress, “to enforce the rights of citizens of the 
United States to vote in the several States of the 


- Union,’’ and ‘‘to enforce the provisions of the four- 
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_ anteed to them by the Constitution of t 


teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States,’’ and the amendments thereto, I cannot ques- 
tion the necessity and salutary effect of those enact- 
ments. Reckless and lawless men, I regret to say, 
have associated themselves together, in some locali- 
ties, to deprive other citizens of those pss guar- 

e United 
States, and to that end have committed deeds of 
blood and violence; but the prosecution and punish- 
ment of many of these persons have tended greatly 
to the repression of such disorders. I do not doubt 
that a great majority of the people in all parts of the 
country favor the full enjoyment by all classes of 
persons of those rights to which they are entitled 
under the Constitution and laws; and I invoke the 
aid and influence of all good citizens to prevent or- 
ganizations whose objects are by unlawful means to 
interfere with those rights, I look with confidence 
to the time, not far distant, when the various advan- 
tages of good order and peace will induce an aban- 
donment of all combinations prohibited by the acts 
referred to, and when it will be unnecessary to carry 
on prosecutions or inflict punishment to protect 
citizens from the lawless doings of such combina- 
tions. . 

Applications have been made to me to pardon per- 
sons convicted of a violation of said acts, upon the 
ground that clemency in such cases would tend to 
tranquillize the public mind, and, to test the virtue 
of that policy, I am disposed, as far as my sense 
of justice will permit, to give to these applications a 
favorable consideration; but any action thereon is 
not to be construed as indicating any change in my 
determination to enforce with rigor such acts so lon 
as the conspiracies and combinations therein name 
disturb the peace of the country. It is much to be 
regretted, and it is regretted by no one more than 
myself, that necessity has ever existed to execute 
the enforcement act. No one can desire more than 
I that the necessity of applying it may never again 
be demanded. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, 


- The Secretary of the Interior reports satisfactory 
improvement and progress in each of the several 
bureaus under the control of the Interior Depart- 
ment. They are all in excellent condition. The 
work, which in some of them for some years has 
been in arrears, has been brought down to a recent 
date, and in all the current business is being prompt- 
ly dispatched. ; 
INDIANS. 


The policy which was adopted at the beginning 
of this Administration with regard to the manage- 
ment of the Indians has been as successful as its 
most ardent friends anticipated within so short a 
time. It has reduced the expense of their manage- 
ment, decreased their forays upon the white settle- 
ments, tended to give the largest opportunity for the 
extension of the great railways through the public 
domain and the pushing of settlements into more 
remote districts of the country, and, at the same 
time, improved the condition of the indians. The 
policy will be maintained without any change, ex- 
cepting such as further experience may show to be 
necessary to render it more efficient. 

The subject of converting the so-called Indian 
Territory south of Kansas into a home for the Indian, 
and erecting therein a territorial form of govern- 
ment, is one of great importance as a complement of 
the existing Indian policy. The question of removal 
to that Territory has, within the past year, been pre- 
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sented to many of the tribes resident upon other 
and less desirable portions of the public domain, and 
has generally been received by them with favor. As 
a preliminary step to the organization of such a Ter- 
ritory, it will be necessary to confine the Indians, 
now resident therein, to farms of proper size, which 
should be secured to them in fee; the residue to be 
used for the settlement of other friendly Indians. 
Efforts will be made in the immediate future to in- 
duce the removal of as many peaceably-disposed In- 
dians to the Indian Territory as can be settled prop- 
erly, without disturbing the harmony of those already 
there. There is no other location now available, 
where a people, who are endeavoring to acquire a 
knowledge of pastoral and agricultural pursuits, can be 
as well accommodated as upon the unoccupied lands 
in the Indian Territory. territorial government 
should, however, protect the Indians from the in- 
roads of whites for a term of years, until they be- 
come sufficiently advanced in the arts and civiliza- 
tion to guard their own rights, and from the disposal 
of the lands held by them for the same period. 


LANDS. 


During the last fiscal year there were disposed of, 
out of the public lands, 11,864,975 acres, a quantity 
greater by 1,099,270 acres than was disposed of the 
previous year. Of this amount, 1,370,320 acres were 
sold for cash; 889,460 acres located with military 
warrants; 4,671,332 acres taken for homesteads ; 
693,618 acres located with college scrip; 3,554,887 
acres granted to railroads ; 465,347 acres granted to 
wagon-roads ; 714,255 acres given to States as swam 
land; 5,760 acres located by Indian serip. The cas 
receipts from all sources in the Land-Office amounted 
to $3,218,100. During the same period, 22,016,608 
acres of the public lands were surveyed, which, add- 
ed to the quantity before surveyed, amounts to 583,- 
364,780 acres, leaving 1,257,633,628 acres of the pub- 
lic lands still unsurveyed, 

The reports from the subordinates of the Land- 
Office contain interesting information in regard to 
their respective districts. They uniformly mention 
the fruitfulness of the soil ag the past season, 
and the increased yields of all kinds of produce. 
Even in those States and Territories where mining 
is the puncpel business, gees products have 
exceeded the local demand, and liberal shipments 
have been made to distant points. 


PATENTS. 


During the year ending September 380, 1872, there 
were issued from the Patent-Office 13,626 patents ; 
233 extensions; and 556 certificates and registries 
of trade-marks, During the same time 19,587 appli- 
cations for patents, including reissues and designs, 
have been received, and 3,100 caveats filed. The 
fees received during the same period amounted to 
$700,954.86, and the total expenditures to $623,- 
558.90, making the net receipts over the expendi- 
tures $77,400.96. 

Since 1836, 200,000 applications for patents have 
been filed, and about 133,000 patents issued. The 
office is being conducted under the same laws and 
general organization as were adopted at its original 
inauguration, when only from one hundred to five 
fintidred applications were made per annum. The 
Commissioner shows that the office has outgrown 
the original plan, and that a new organization has 
become necessary. This subject was presented to 
Congress in a special communication in February 
last, with my approval and the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the suggestions contained 
in said communication were embraced in the bill 
that was reported to the House, by the Committee 
on Patents, at the last session. The subject of the 
reorganization of the Patent-Office, as contemplated 
by the bill referred to, is one of such importance to 
the industrial interests of the country, that I com- 
mend it to the attention of Congress. 
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The Commissioner also treats the subject of the 
~ separation of the Patent-Office from the Department 
of the Interior. This subject is also embraced in 
the bill heretofore referred to. The Commissioner 
complains of the want of room for the model-gallery, 
and for the working force and necessary files of the 
office. It is impossible to transact the business of 
the office properly without more room in which to 
arrange files and drawings, that must be consulted 
hourly in the transaction of business. The whole 
of the Patent-Office building will soon be needed, 
if it is not already, for the accommodation of the 
business of the Patent-Office. 


PENSIONS. 


The amount paid for pensions, in the last fiscal 
year, was $30,169,340, an amount larger by $3,708,- 
434 than was paid during the preceding year. Of 
this amount, $2,313,409 were paid, under the act of 
Congress of February 17, 1871, to survivors of the 
War of 1812. The annual increase of pensions by the 
legislation of Congress has more than mrt st with 
the natural yearly losses from the rolls. e act of 
Congress of June 8, 1872, has added an estimated 
amount of $750,000 per annum to the rolls, without 
increasing the number of pensioners. We cannot, 
therefore, look for any substantial decrease in the 
expenditures of this Department for some time to 
come, or so long as Congress continues to so change 
the rates of pension. - 

The whole number of soldiers enlisted in the war 
of the rebellion was 2,688,523. The total number of 
claims for invalid-pensions is 176,000, being but six 
per cent. of the whole number of enlisted men. ‘The 
total number of claims on hand, at the beginning of 
the year, was 91,689; the number received during 
the year was 26,574; the number disposed of was 
39,178, making a net gain of 12,604. The number of 
claims now on file is 79,085. 

On the 30th of June, 1872, there were on the rolls 
the names of 95,405 invalid military pensioners, 
113,518 widows, orphans, and dependent relatives, 
making an aggregate of 298,923 Army pensioners, 
At the same time, there were on the rolls the names 
of 1,449 Navy pensioners, and 1,730 widows, or- 
phans, and dependent relatives, making the whole 
number of naval pensioners 3,179, There have been 
received, since the passage of the act to provide pen- 
sions for the survivors of the War of 1812, 36,551 ap- 
plications, prior to June 80,1872. Of these, there 
were allowed, during the last fiscal year, 20,126 
claims ; 4,845 were rejected during the year, leavin 
11,580 claims pester at that date. The number o 
pensions, of all classes, granted, during the last fiscal 
year, was 88,838. During that period, there were 
dropped from the rolls, for various causes, 9,104 
names, leaving a grand total of 232,229 pensioners 
on the rolls on the 30th of June, 1872. 3 

It is thought that the claims for pensions on ac- 
count of the War of 1812 will all be disposed of by 
the 1st of May, 1873. It is estimated that $30,480,000 
will be required for the pension service during the 
next fiscal year. 


THE CENSUS, ] 


The ninth census is about completed. Its earl 
completion is a subject of congratulation, ‘rmstinsios 
as the use to be made of the statistics therein con- 
tained depends very greatly on the promptitude of 
publication. 

The Secretary of the Interior recommends that a 
census be taken in 1875, which recommendation 
should receive the early attention of Congress. The 
interval at present established between the Federal 
census is so long, that the information obtained at 
the decennial periods, as to the material condition, 
wants, and resources of the nation, is of little prac- 
tical value after the expiration ofthe first half of that 
period. It would probably obviate the constitutional 
provision regarding the decennial census, if a census 
taken in 1875 should be divested of all political char- 
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acter, and no reapportionment of congressional repre- 
sentation be made under it. Such.a census, coming 
as it would in the last year of the first century of our 
national existence, would furnish a noble monument 
of the progress of the United States during that cen- 
tury. f 
4 EDUCATION. 1 <4 

The rapidly-increasing interest in education is a 
most encouraging feature in the current history of — 
the country, and it is, no doubt, true that this is due, 
in a great measure, to the efforts of the Bureau of 
Education. That office is continually receiving evi- — 
dences, which abundantly prove its efficiency, from — 
the various institutions of learning, and educators of — 
all kinds throughout the country. a 

The report of the Commissioner contains a vast 
amount of educational details of great interest. The 
bill now pending before Congress, providing for the — 
appropriation of the net proceeds of the sales of pub- 
lic lands for educational purposes, to aid the States” 
in the general education of their rising generation, is 
a measure of such great importance to our real prog- _ 
ress, and is so unanimously approved by the leading — 
friends of education, that 1 commend it to the favor- 
able attention of Congress. 
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TERRITORIES. ot 


Affairs in the Territories are generally satisfactory. — 
The energy and business ig vers of the pioneers 
who are settling up the vast domains not yet incor- — 
porated into States are keeping pace, in internal im- — 
provements and civil government, with the elder 
communities. In but one of them, Utah, is the con- 
dition of affairs unsatisfactory, except so far as the © 
quiet of the citizen may be disturbed by real or 
imaginary danger of Indian hostilities. It has 
seemed to be the policy of the Legislature of Utah 
to evade all responsibility to the Government of the 
United States, and even to hold a position in hostil- 
ity to it. 

I recommend a careful revision of the present laws 
of the Territory by Congress, and the enactment of 
such a law (the one proposed in Congress at its last 
session, for instance, or something similar to it) as_ 
will secure Paerh the equality of all citizens before 
the law, and the ultimate extinguishment of polyg- 


amy. : 

Since the establishment of a territorial government 
for the District of Columbia, the improvement of the 
condition of the city of Washington and surround- — 
ings, and the increased prosperity of the citizens, are 
observable to the most casual visitor. The nation 
being a large owner of ProDeny; in the city, should 
bear, with the citizens of the District, its just share 
of the expense of these improvements. 

I recommend, therefore, an appropriation to reim- 
burse the citizens for the work done by them along — 
and in front of public grounds during the past year; — 
and liberal appropriations in order that the TIP ONeS 
ment and embellishment of the public buildings anc 
grounds may keep pace with the improvements made 
by the territorial authorities, 


AGRICULTURE, 


The report of the Commissioner of Agriculture — 
gives a very full and interesting account of the sey- 
eral divisions of that department—the horticultural 
agricultural, statistical, entomological, and chemical 
—and the benefits conferred by each upon the agri- 
cultural interests of the country. The whole report  __ 
is a complete history, in detail, of the workings of —__ 
that department, in all its branches, showing the 
manner in which the farmer, merchant, and miner 
are informed, and the extent to which they are aided 
in their pursuits. ‘ or -_ 

The Commissioner makes one recommendation —_ 
that measures be taken by Congress to protect and = 
induce the planting of forests, and suggests thatno ~ 
part of the public lands should be disposed of, with- | 
out the condition that one-tenth of it should be re- 
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served in timber, where it exists, and, where it does 

not exist, inducements should be offered for planting 
it. , 

CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 

In accordance with the terms of the act of Congress, 

* approved March 3, 1871, providing for the celebration 

of the one-hundredth anniversary of American inde- 

ndence, a commission has been organized, consist- 

ing of twomembers from each of the States and Ter- 


_ ritories. This commission has held two sessions, and 
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has made satisfactory progress in the organization 
and in the initiatory steps necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of the act, and for executing also the 
provisions of the act of June 1, 1872, creating a cen- 
tennial board of finance. A preliminary report of 


progress has been received from the president of the 


commission, and is herewith transmitted. It will be 


_ the duty of the commission, at your coming session 


to transmit a full report of the progress made, an 


to lay before you the details relating to the exhibi- 


ed 
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_and the mode of appointments. 


tion of American and foreign arts, products, and 
manufactures, which, by the terms of the act, is to 

be held, under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States, in the city of Philadelphia, in the 
year 1876. 

This celebration will be looked forward to by 
American citizens with great interest, as marking a 
century of greater progress and prosperity than is 
recorded in the history of any other nation, and as 
serving a further good purpose in bringing together, 
on our soil, peoples of all the commercial nations of 
the earth, in a manner calculated to insure inter- 
national good feeling. 


. CIVIL SERVICE, 


An earnest desire has been felt to correct abuses 
which have grown up in the civil service of the 
country, through the defective method of making 
appointments to office. Heretofore, Federal offices 
have been regarded too much asthe reward of politi- 
cal services. Under authority of Congress, rules 
have been established to regulate the tenure of office 
It cannot be ex- 
pected that any system of rules can be entirely effec- 

tive, and prove a perfect. remedy for the existing 
evils, until they have been thoroughly tested by act- 
ual practice, and amended according to the require- 
ments. of the service. During my term of office, it 
shall be my earnest endeavor to so apply the rules 
as to secure the greatest possible reform in the civil 
service of the Government; but it will require the 
direct action of Congress to render the enforcement 

of the system binding upon my successors, and I 

hope that the experience of the past year, together 

with appropriate legislation by Congress, may reach 
a satisfactory solution of this question, and secure 
to the public service, for all time, a practical method 
of obtaining faithful and efficient officers and em- 
ployés. U. 8. GRANT. 

Executive Mansion, December 2, 1872. 


PUTNAM, Georce Patmer, ‘A. M., an 
American publisher, author, and art connois- 
seur, born in Brunswick, Me., February 21, 
1814; died in New York City, December 20, 
1872. He was of Revolutionary stock, being 

a grandson of General Joseph Palmer, the 
brave Massachusetts commander in the at- 
tempt to rescue Rhode Island from British 
aggression, and a grand-nephew of the famous 
General Israel Putnam. His early advantages 

_ of education were but meagre. but his love of 
reading was intense, and, when at the age of 
twelve years he went to Boston as a clerk in 
a store, he employed every leisure moment in 
reading. In 1828 he came to New York and 
entered the bookstore of Daniel and Jonathan 
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Leavitt as aclerk. The same year he com- 
menced a compilation of dates, at first for his 
own benefit, but finally for publication, which 
was the foundation of his well-known ‘ The 
World’s Progress,” though first issued when 
he was but nineteen years old as a “ Chro- 
nology.” After remaining with the Messrs. 
Leavitt for some years, he entered the employ 
of Mr. John Wiley, then as now an honored 
publisher and bookseller. of New York, and in 
1837 or 1838 was sent to Europe on business 
for Mr. Wiley. On his return he published 
“The Tourist in Europe.” In 1840 he became 
a partner in the house of Wiley & Putnam, and 
in 1841 went to London and established there 
a branch of the firm in Paternoster Row, and 
a pleasant home in St. John’s Wood, which 
many Americans still remember with delight. 
During the seven years of his residence in 
London he built up a fair trade in American 
books, and at the same time established as a 
regular business the trade in English books in 
this country. He published while there ‘“‘ The 
American Bookseller,” 1848, and a compilation 
intended as a partial reply to Mr. Dickens’s 
‘‘ American Notes,” with the title of “‘ Amer- 
ican Facts.” This little book was of great 
service in giving the English people clearer 
ideas of our country and its people. Mr. Put- 
nam returned to New York from London in 
1848, and soon afterward dissolved the part- 
nership with Mr. Wiley, and engaged in busi- 
ness by himself. .He soon began the publica- 
tion of Washington Irving’s works—his most 
important enterprise, if the character and 
number of the volumes, their extensive sale 
and wide influence, are considered, and this 
proved a very successful venture. Among 
other various standard works which he sub- 
sequently published were the writings of J. 
Fenimore Cooper, Bayard Taylor, Charles 
Lamb, Thomas Hood, John P. Kennedy, Edgar 
A. Poe, and others. One of his early publish- 
ing enterprises was a library of choice read- 
ing, in 25-cent volumes, selected from the best 
authors, whereby he hoped to bring them 
within the reach of all classes. This under- 
taking was not very successful in a busi- 
ness point of view, but he was partial to the 
idea till his death. Mr. Putnam early inter- 
ested himself in the production of fine illus- 
trated books, publishing, among others, the 
“ Artists’ Edition of Irving’s Sketch Book,” 
the “Book of American Scenery,’ and “ The 
Homes of American Authors.” In 1852, with 
the assistance of George William Curtis, James 
Briggs, and some others, he established Put- 
nam’s Magazine, the aim of which was to be, 
what no other monthly in this country then 
was, a strictly American magazine. It met 
with immediate success, and in 1856, while 
still prospering greatly, was sold to other pub- 
lishers, who failed in the financial crisis of 
1857, when the publication of the magazine 
was suspended. In 1863 Mr. Putnam retired 
from active business, to become Collector of 
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Internal Revenue, a position which he held 
till 1866, when, in conjunction with his sons, 
he formed the publishing house of G. P, Put- 
nam & Sons. The Magazine was reéstablished 
in 1867 and continued till 1870, when it was 
sold to Scribner & Co., and merged in Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly. In 1853 Bowdoin College, sit- 
uated at Brunswick, Maine, the home of his 
childhood, honored itself by conferring on him 
the honorary degree of A.M. In social and 
club life Mr. Putnam had been for many years 
aleader. His literary receptions in the earlier 
days at his pleasant home, where any and 
every one dropped in for a sure and kind wel- 
come, and where Irving, Bryant, and the other 
leaders of literature were often to be met, will 
always be remembered, He was one of the 
early members of the Century and Union 
League Clubs, serving for many years on the 
Art Committee of the latter. His art tastes 
were always strong, and it was to him a labor 
of love to encourage young and struggling 
artists, and to procure for them public recog- 
nition of their works. It was this feeling, far 
more than any hope of profit (which was very 
moderately realized), which led him to under- 
take the publication of the costly illustrated 
works which he issued, and prompted him to 
secure from his friend Tuckerman the prep- 
aration of his work on American Artists., He 
was one of the founders of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, of which he was, during the 
year 1872, Honorary Superintendent, giving 
his services freely and largely, without charge. 
His position in American art clubs was worthi- 
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RAMSAY, Very Rev. Epwarp BANNERMAN, 
M. A., LL. D., F.R.S.E., Dean of St. John’s 
Chapel, Edinburgh, born in Balmain, Scotland, 
in March, 1793; died in Edinburgh, December 
28, 1872. He was the fourth son of the late 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart., and was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, whence 
he graduated B. A. in 1815, and M. A. in 1831. 
On completing his university course, he en- 
tered the Episcopal Church, taking charge of 
a curacy in Somersetshire, England, from 
which he was called, in 1831, to St. John’s 
Chapel, Edinburgh, with which he was con- 
nected as rector until his decease. He was 
appointed dean of the diocese in 1849. He 
was a profound thinker, and a prolific writer. 
In 1859, on the occasion of the installation of 
Mr. Gladstone as Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, the degree of LL.D. was 
conferred by it on Dean Ramsay. The Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland is, as is well known, 
Presbyterian, and the Episcopal Church there, 
like the Presbyterian in England, is ranked 
among the dissenting sects. Mr. Ramsay was 
decidedly Evangelical, and his sympathies with 
other denominations were very cordial and 
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ly recognized by General Van Buren in his | 
appointment of Mr. Putnam “as chairman of | 
the Committee on Art in connection with the | 
Vienna Exposition. He was also the recog-_ 
nized leader in all movements for the progress 
and extension of literature and literary cul- — 
ture throughout the country, and had done 
more than almost any other individual to dif-— 
fuse a love for books among the community, 
Ever kind and genial, he was perhaps too 
gentle and too much an optimist to achieve 
great financial success. It was very hard for 
him to decline to publish a book when the 
author appealed to his sympathies; and, when 
he was compelled to do so, the fear that he 
might wound the feelings of the author, by 
what he was wont to call “ ungraciousness,”” 
was always manifest. No business-man in the 
city was more universally beloved, and to 
hundreds, if not thousands, his death was felt 
as a deep personal affliction. Eminently social 
in his disposition, he had the gift of facile and 
forcible utterance, and had long been in the 
habit of addressing public or festive reunions 
with dignity and effect. His counsels were al- 
ways sought on occasions of difficulty, and 
every intelligent man among his acquaintance 
attached peculiar value to his opinions. Modest 
and retiring in his manners, he. cherished a 
singular self-respect, and never receded from 
his ground but through the force of conyic- 
tion. He was aman of the rarest purity and 
sweetness of life, of strong religious sentiment, | 
and a model of excellence in the social and 


domestic relations. fe 


¥ 


Me 


hearty. The late Dr. Hunter, and Drs. Lindsay, 4 
Alexander, and Candlish, eminent members 
of the Scottish Kirk, were his warmest and 
dearest friends, and so intimate was their in- 
tercourse that, in 1865, Dr. Alexander dedi- 
cated to him his recent work on ‘St. Paul in 
Athens.” He was the prime mover in the ef- 
fort to erect a monument to the memory On 
Dr. Chalmers, and had succeeded in raising 
over $20,000 for that purpose. He had also 
been active in the promotion of charities for 
the poor, the sick, and the suffering. The fol- 
lowing are Dean Ramsay’s principal works: 
‘Manual of Catechetical Instruction,” about 
1845; “Sermons for Advent,” 1850; “Two 
Lectures on Some Changes in Social Life and 
Subjects,” 1857; ‘Scripture Doctrine of the 
Eucharist,” 1857; ‘‘ Reminiscences of Scottish _ 
Life and Character,” First. Series, 1857; Sec- 
ond Series, 1861. This, the most admirable 
of his works, had a most remarkable success, 
having passed through twenty editionsin Great 
Britain (the last in 1872), and two or three in a 
this country. ‘ Diversities of Christian Char-__ 

acter Illustrated in the Lives of the Four Great 
Apostles,” 1858; “Present State of our Canon 
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_ Law considered,” 1859; ‘‘Diversities of Faults 
jn Christian Believers,” 1859; ‘‘ Pastoral Let- 
_ ters,’’ 1861-62; ‘‘ Christian Life,” 1862; Epis- 


- eopal Church of Scotland,” 1862; ‘Two Lect- 


viding a Peal of Bells for Edinburgh,” 1863; 
_“QOhristian Responsibility,” 1864; ‘* Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D., a Biographical Notice,” 1867; 
“Pulpit Table-Talk, containing Remarks and 
_ Anecdotes,” 1868. The last seems to be nearly 
as successful as the ‘‘ Reminiscences.” 


ernor of Wisconsin, and ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of the United States, born in Montgomery 


- County, N. Y., October, 1819; died at Elmira, 
N.Y., July 25, 1872. In early life he emi- 


he chose the profession of the law. His devo- 
_ tion to the interests of the State marked him 
as afitting representative of that growing Ter- 
ritory, and he was accordingly chosen, by a 
large majority, as a member of the Territorial 
_ Convention, in 1847, which framed a constitu- 
tion that is now, in its essential elements, the 
fundamental law of the State of Wisconsin. 
- In 1856 he was chosen Governor by a very 
large majority, and from that period became 
- identified with the West as one of its repre- 
- gentative men. Before his term of office ex- 
 pired, the signs of war began to thicken. The 
Legislature had convened on the 10th of Jan- 
wary, 1861, and there was much concern 
_ among its members as to the policy which 
should be pursued by the State. Wisconsin, 
always Democratic previously, had given 
_ 20,000 majority for Abraham Lincoln, in No- 
_ vember, 1860. The message of Governor Ran- 
’ dall said that the election of Mr. Lincoln was 
legal; that the Government was one of the 
people; and that immediate action should be 
taken to place the State on a war-footing. 
Notwithstanding this message, the Legisla- 
- ture, on the 15th of April, 1861, passed a res- 
olution to adjourn on the 17th. On that mem- 
_ orable 15th of April, President Lincoln issued 
_ his proclamation calling for troops. An emer- 
y goney had arisen to which the Governor was 
_ fully equal. He had the trains stopped which 
_ were on the point of leaving Madison, heedless 
of threats of penalties “for obstructing the 
mails of the United States.”.. He was deter- 
- mined, if within his power to do so, to keep 
_ the flying representatives to their duty. His 
_ endeavors failed, however, and the only re- 
source was to call an extra session of the 
_ Legislature, which did not convene until the 

10th of June. In the mean time, the Governor 

“took the responsibility,” and caused 23,000 
_men of Wisconsin to be placed in the field; and 


- s 


of the people as expressed through the Gov- 

_ ernor, going even beyond him in their endeay- 

ors, by providing for five regiments in addition 

to those already raised. Upon retiring from 

the gubernatorial chair, in 1861, he was nomi- 

hated by President Lincoln as minister to 
VOL, xm.—45 A 
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the Legislature responded fully to the interests’ 
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Rome, which appointment was duly confirmed 
by the Senate. Though he filled that position 
but a short time, his record was a good and 
honorable one. Having resigned his diplo- 
matic mission, and returned to his home, he 
devoted himself to the duties of his profes- 
sion until he was appointed First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, in 1862. In July, 1866, 
he was nominated, by President Johnson, 
Postmaster-General, and served in that capa- 
city till March, 1869. Since the close of that 
Administration, he had devoted himself to the 
duties of his profession, having taken up his 
residence in Elmira in 1869. 

READ, Tuomas Buonanan, an American 
poet and painter, born in Chester County, Pa., 
March 12, 1822; died in New York City, May 
11, 1872. His tastes for art were manifest at 
a very early age, and, having removed to Cin- 
cinnati, he became the pupil of Clevenger, the 
sculptor, when but seventeen years of age, in- 
tending to make that his profession for life. The 
departure of this artist.for Europe, soon after, 
changed his plans, and he turned his attention 
to painting, in which he soon acquired a repu- 
tation, although, in after-life, he occasionally 
indulged in the practice of sculpture as an 
amateur—among the fruits of which was an 
admirable portrait-bust of General Sheridan. 
In 1841 he removed to New York, and, soon 
after, to Boston, where he occupied himself 
chiefly in portrait-painting. Establishing him- 
self in Philadelphia, in 1846, he occasionally 
turned aside from his brush to indulge in his 
fine poetic tastes, and, the following year, 
published his first volume of poems, which 
was succeeded by a volume of “ Lays and Bal- 
lads,” in 1848. He also edited ‘‘The Female 
Poets of America, with Portraits, Biographical 
Notices, and Specimens of their Writings,” 
which has passed through many editions. In 
1850 he visited Europe, passing a year in Flor- 
ence, and, soon after his return, published 
“The Pilgrims of the Great St. Bernard: a 
Prose Romance;” and, in 1852, an illustrated 
edition of his poems, with additions. Subse- 
quent editions of these followed. In 1853 he 
again went to Italy, and resided some years in 
Florence and Rome; but, since 1858, he had 
divided his time mostly between Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati, practising his favorite profes- 
sion with increasing reputation and success. 
In 1855 he brought out his most elaborate 
poem, ‘*The New Pastoral,” written while in 
Italy, and consisting of thirty-seven sketches 
of rustic and domestic life. He was also the 
author of ‘‘The House by the Sea,” a poem, 
1856; ‘Sylvia; or, the Lost Shepherd,” 1857; 
‘‘ Rural Poems,” the same year; ‘‘ A Voyage 
to Iceland,” etc., 1857; “Complete Poetical 
Works,” 1860; “The Wagoner of the Alle- 
ghanies,” 1862; ‘‘A Summer Story, Sheridan’s 
Ride, and other Poems,” 1865; and “Good 
Samaritans,” a poem, 1867. The productions 
of his pencil were characterized by vividness 
and delicacy of execution. Among the most 
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popular of them were his “Undine,” ‘‘The 
Lost Pleiad,” ‘‘Longfellow’s Children,” and 
“The Star of Bethlehem.” His vigorous por- 
trait of ‘Sheridan and his Horse” attained 
almost equal celebrity with his singularly pop- 
ular poem ‘Sheridan's Ride.” Mr. Read had 
been spending the last few years in Italy, and 
was returning home for the benefit of his 
health, when he was attacked with pleuro- 
pneumonia upon his voyage, and survived but 
a few days after his arrival in New York. 

REFORMED CHUROCH.—I. Rerormep 
Cuvuron in Amertoa. The following are the 
statistics of this Church: 


eae Communi: 
CLASSES, Churches.| Ministers. | oe: 
DARY.5 o's careers wale oe aniesianicns 17 17 2,901 
Arcot(in India)ocas.jcasns ec. 31. q 713 
CNG scied Wace caeeeoweehs 13 16 1,572 
Bergen, Gouin: crisepeicaie sts 9 11° 1,263 
NI Cie: hee OS RIS ae ne ie pe ea 12 10 1.157 
CPA IVEY ins pieces sa bet con's 10 q 1,313 
GRBOVR beck Us amelcees sWtse 19 15 1,916 
APLCONO is ch eaiecvies eis bE, 6 3s. 10 12 1,267 
PRUMEAM ioe coats wicin's ait oz a0» 1.29 = 16 14 1,730 
PIUORON aves vs eps e keine 10 13 1,611 
SE TISNOIR Fins, leis aye Sah aide ois Gwids 19 21 1,516 
KINGRUGD cs aesivkes Chex bi ecee 13 10 2,046 
Long Island, North.......... 18 22 2,681 
Long Island, South.......... 14 19 8,313 
MICHIPANIT igs se ies owaleacis's oy 9 8 553 
MOAMOUERT. sce e asd conic exes 8 10 1,158 
Montgomery..............--- 23 15 1,650 
INO WATK cep esidsasewesis cessing 10 14 1,738 
New Brunswick......-...... 10 20 2,043 
Now, Mors f0.8 teas sees on 17 33 4,669 
New York, South............ v 9 1,562 
OPAOTG chau pancea an ta Seem 25 26 2,469 
PAPAMUR, hues cue cies s saree af ae ts 18 2,410 
PARAAIC Gh scare tenesiee ets 13 15 1,726 
Philadelphia...............-- 13 14 2,050 
oughkeepsie................ 11 15 2,066 
BD candle n cist somite erie 15 19 2,724 

PICNHSOIROD. «ces sean sex teers ce 13 14 2,056 - 
SAT ALON ec wills eB ecient: coe 16 13 1,629 
Schenectady..............05. 13 16 2,280 
PCHOUBIIO.: 5 acussdesecuoes bac 12 9 912 
BRO  S lkid seein Macca a 18 14 2,095 
Westchester... ......'..c..000- 15 16 1,653 
WSGG0URING 0055S ciceeens s 19 17 5 Bhar] 
POUAL vctiece oues See Sree 491 509 64,214 


The number of families recorded as in con- 
nection with the church is 41,335; the num- 
ber of baptisms during the year was 4,296; 
the number of Sunday-school scholars was 
49,758. The amount of contributions for re- 
A hee ae benevolent purposes was $357,- 

6.86; for congregational purposes, $1,066,- 
tg greg purposes, $1,066, 
_ The General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in America met in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 5th. 
The Rev. J. T. Elmendorf, D. D., of Albany, 
‘was elected President. The most prominent 
topic of discussion concerned the Theological 
Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J. The com- 
mittee having the matter in charge reported 
that the Rev. Dr. Shedd, who at a special 
meeting of the General Synod, held in the fall 
of 1871, had been elected Professor of Didactic 
and Polemic Theology in that institution, had 
declined to serve. The committee also called 
attention to the gradual diminution which was 
‘taking place in the number of students attend- 
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ing the seminary. They recommended the 4 
enlargement and improvement of the course — 
of instruction, and an increase of the force of | 
professors, to the end that the seminary might | 
offer every reasonable attraction to the str 
dents of the Church “to prefer its own insti 
tutions to all others.” In making these rec 
ommendations, the committee used languag 
which was regarded by some members of th 
synod as reflecting unfavorably upon the pr 
ent professors. A long debate took place, afte 
which the language of the report was amen¢ 
ed so as to do away with the .objectionab 
expressions, and its recommendations wer 
adopted. The Rev. A. B. Van Zandt, D. D. 
was elected to the vacant professorship. .. Del 
egates were received from the Eastern Synoc 
and the Synod of Ohio of the Reformed Churek 
in the United States. The address of the rep 
resentative of the Eastern Synod was very cor 
dial. .The Rev. Dr. Van Zandt had attende¢ 
the General Assembly of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church asa corresponding delegate. » H 
reported that he had been received with grea 
cordiality, and that his suggestions toward 
bringing the two churches into closer rela. 
tions with each other had met with marked 
favor. The committee on correspondence with 
the Classis of North Carolina reported that a 
warm desire had been expressed by that body 
for union with the General Synod, but that 
no steps had been taken in the matter, because 

it was found that the Classis belonged to the 
Reformed Church in the United States. The 
committee on the revision of the consitution 
reported that they had completed their work. 
The committee on the revision of the liturgy 
reported progress.’ The treasurer of the Cen- 
tennial Fund presented the following schedule 
of contributions received up to the time of the 
meeting of the General Synod: 


For the eeu MiG Soar ointe cc eeangs $16,363 5! 
-  * Board of Foreign Missions........... 23,557 % 
be ** Domestic Missions......... 12.346 2 
ae Th st) PHdncation? Gos, ssc ass bev 6,730 
2: +8 Py BHCatlON ts swess <cteW as aoe 8,755 36 


tati 
Special gifts, including contributions for Hol- 
laNd BOMCROEAsA occ Neck bshuiho sakes ep een 
Home objects—Church debt paid, new build- 


76,981 4% 


ings and repairs....... EAHA ener f 543,108 1 
General Centennial purposes............++.- 781.7 
Total.........- Drees’ ea devpuisnadnereapitt $684,251 22 


The time for taking contributions to this 
fund was extended to January 1, 1878. Th 
receipts of the widows’ fund, for 1872, were 
$1,815.58. The total amount of this fund was 
$34,515.90. The fund for the endowment of 
Hope College amounted to $22,300.89. The 
whole amount of the disabled ministers’ fund 
for the year was $3,869.82; of this amount 
$1,800 had been paid on appropriations, leaving 
a balance of $2,069.82. The increase in the 
benevolent contributions over those of the 
previous year-was $31,182.86; the increase in 
contributions for congregational purposes Was 
$108,875.62. The receipts of the Board of — 
Publication were, from collections, $10,133.05; | 
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_ from sales, $15,143.79. The value of stock invested with more than the usual interest 
had increased $3,552.37. The amount of the by reason of the action taken upon topics 
_ permanent fund was $16,156.84. on which material differences of opinion exist 
The receipts of the Board of Foreign Mis- within the Church. These differences concern 
sions, for the year ending April 80,1872, were doctrines, and the order of worship, and have 
_ $65,273.26. The following is the general sum- led to a classification of parties within the 
_ mary of the missions under the care of the church as “ High Church,” or “ Liturgical,” 


Board: and ‘Low Church” parties. The majority 
a of the churches and members of the Eastern 
China. | India. | Japan.) Total Synod were classed as ‘‘High Church,” while - 
: 9H Me ih those of the Western Synods are “Low 
SRS.) a bas he 
pape 14 | a3] .. 49 Church. 
: hs ee 4 7| 5 16 A case prominently involving the points of 
a had de er plage AYE. "3 difference was presented in the appeal of Dr. 
' Catechists or Preachers...| 11 26) 1 33 J. H. A. Bomberger, of Ursinus College, from 
4 ee Catechists...... ste eg Wee ot the decision of the Synod of the United States 
) School-masters.......-...| 7% | 21) 2 93  (Kastern Synod), which had met. at Martins- 
a s;chool-mistresses ar afehid aes Fees LN See a burg, W. Va., in October... It is known in the 
P Academies 0000) i | “8| iL | % ‘minutes of the General Synod as the “ Super 
4 eademies, scholars in... . tte 98 “s 98 Appeal case.” Ursinus College, at Freeland, 
% Be cohools tet gig) Loma ap "99 Pa., was established and is conducted by the 
Medical students.......... wo? 5] .. 5 Low Church,” or non-liturgical party, and 
testes : Fe er 7 is not under the control of any synod. Dr, 
60 cants............| 495 | 712] 11 | 1,999 Bomberger, the president of this institution, 
Added on confess’n in 1871) 69 60| 9 1388 without seeking the sanction of any of the 
Deer ite bate] ot | a | © | “88 Church assemblies, had caused to be inserted 
Patients treated in 1871...| 5,000 |7,670| .. | 12,670 in its annual circular an announcement that a 
| er eeeone, soca | ges0! .: ‘| g1.614 full theological course had been added to its 


— departments of instruction for the free use of 
The Board of Missions had also, under the . those who might wish to avail themselves of 
direction of the Government of the United it. For this, the Synod at Martinsburg had 
_ States, the care, in Arizona Territory, of the passed the following resolutions of censure 
| Gila River Indian Reservation agency, con- against Dr. Bomberger: 
_ taining about four thousand P mma and Mari-  —_ Resolved, That the conduct of the said member of 
cope Indians, the Colorado Reservation agency, the Philadelphia Classis, in assuming the office of 

occupied by about eight hundred Mohaves, teacher of theology, and in giving theological in- 
and of the Apache Indians upon the Camp struction eeciipianers of any proper bes avoeeca 
q supervision and direction, is contrary to the consti- 
3 Grant, Camp Apache, and Camp Verde Res- fution and government of the Reformed Church, 
_ ervations in Arizona, numbering about three and therefore disorderly. 

_ thousand souls, in all, about eight thousand Resolved, That this Synod hereby enjoins upon the 
Indians. aaeia ae of scorpio agg a Classis, forth- 
ma : with to desist from this disorder. 
, et eats » fol Cuvron i ies “ora Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
_ TATES.—the following is a summary of the to communicate an official copy of this action to the 
_ statistics of the Reformed Church in the United Rev. Dr. Bomberger, and, in case he does not respect 
States, for 1872: Synods, 4, viz., the Eastern, this injunction, it shall be their duty, and they are. 
_ Ohio, Northwestern, and Pittsburg Synods. hereby directed, to matitate — ere na Pier 
|) Glasses, 34; ministers, 586; members, 180, °oedings as shall be necessary to maintain the order 
_ 299; unconfirmed members, 73,288; Sunday- 
schools, 1,021; Sunday-school scholars, 58,- The appeal was brought before the General 
_ 538; amount of benevolent contributions, Synod by Prof. H. W. Super. The case was 
$86,651.58, | carefully discussed, and decided in favor of 
The following is an exhibit of the growth of the appellant, by a vote of 100 to 78. A min- 
the ministry in this Church from 1820 to 1871: ute was adopted, defining the points which 


’ were decided, as follows: 
|Absolute In- ‘ 

YEARS. Ministers. Increase per 1. That the General Synod has decided that the con- 
gots | cent. duct of the Rev. Dr. J H. A. Bomberger, and those 

' associated with him, in Ursinus College, in givin 

BR, 5 eT es 60 Aaod _..*theological instruction at the request of the Boar 
cau 1 Badep seks dna 99 39 65 ~ 2 0f:Directors, is not disorderly nor contrary to the 
NE et eee 172 %3 %3 ~ ©¢onstitution of the Reformed Church, although they 
1850... .-.. eee eee eee eee. 280 108 63 ° “have not been invested with the office of Teacher of 
0 Rae ty er Pare oy io ‘Theology by, nor are conducting their theological 

GERRI e S289 Be 5 dey : pi teaching under, the direction of the Eastern Synod. 


: 3 2. That the General oe at sae 

i i i ynod of the Reformed Church in the United Stat 
8 oo eae pein ee Gf the General acted unconstitutionally in assuming original juris- 
ynod was held at Cincinnati, Ohio, commen- iction in the case of one of the ministers of the 


cing November 27th. The proceedings were Classis of Philadelphia. 
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An amendment which had been proposed to 
the constitution to allow the formation of Ger- 
man classes on territory occupied by English 
classes, was declared adopted, a_ sufficient 
number of classes having approved it. The 
General Synod formally signified its consent 
to the organization of a German Synod when- 
ever any four or more adjacent German class- 
es, having first obtained the consent of the 
synods to which they belong, may desire to 
constitute themselves as such. The Rev. Dr. 
Bausman, who had visited the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in America as a cor- 
responding delegate from this synod, reported 
that he had been cordially received by that 
body, and, in response to his address, they had 
expressed willingness to codperate with the 
Reformed Church in the United States, in ad- 
vancing the kingdom of Christ. The Rev. Dr. 
Pelz appeared as a corresponding delegate 


from the General Synod of the Reformed 


Church in America, and spoke at some length 
in reference to the relations which the two 
Churches sustain to each other, especially as 
regards the subject of Church union. The 
question of union was referred to a committee, 
who presented a report, in which they said: 


The subject has been before the mind of the 
Church for several years, and thoroughly discussed 
in all its bearings, and the conclusions reached have 
found utterance in the actions of several Church 
Courts. The General Assembly at Philadelphia, in 
1869, had already said that a close union between 
the two bodies so intimately related in doctrine, 
cultus, and name, would be both natural and desir- 
able, so soon as the consummation could be reached 
with the cordial consent of both parties. It is be- 
lieved that the action of our Church courts is not 
only in harmony with the common feeling of Protes- 
tant Christendom regarding the necessity for unity 
in the body of Christ, but it is further held that it is 
expressive of the sincere desire of the Church which 
the General Synod represents; that it would be a 
matter for rejoicing throughout its congregation to 
be brought into the closest relations for which the 
providence of the great Head of the Church may 


prepare the way. The union of these two members © 


of the Reformed Church would realize the accom- 
plishment of a hope long cherished. 


The following resolution was proposed by 
the committee, and was unanimously adopted 
by the Synod: 


resolved, That this General Synod is in full accord 
with the prevailing sentiment in the Church as it 
regards the desirableness of Christian unity; looks 
forward with pleasure to a union with the Reformed 
Church in America that may be accomplished on a 
basis satisfactory to both Churches. Believing the 
time to be at hand when negotiations looking to this 
end should be initiated, it is resolved by the General 
Synod to appoint a committee of three from each of 
the five synods comprising the General Synod, who 
shall confer with a like committee of the Reformed 
Church of America on the proposed union between 
that Church and our own, and report the results of 
their conference to the General Synod at the next 
meeting. 


The several synods were directed to ap- 
point the committees named in this resolution 
at their next annual meetings. The Board of 
Foreign Missions were instructed to select and 
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28,962 to 32,809, an increase of 3,874; and the con. 


- in their practical church-work directly 


_expended in maintaining the conflict within our ow 


‘solve the problem, but simply as a matter of fact. — 


take charge of a suitable foreign field at as 
early a day as possible. The pastors and con- 
gregations were advised to coéperate with the 
German Evangelical Missionary Society of 
New York, and to pay to it the interest of th 
foreign mission funds in their hands, until th 
Church is prepared to commence a mission ¢ 
its own. <A correspondence is to be opene 
with the Board of Foreign Missions of the R 
formed Church in America with a view o 
making arrangements for sending a missior 
ary from this Church to India or China, wh 
shall labor in sympathy with the missionari 
of that Board already in the field. The Boat 
of Home Missions reported that there wei 
under their charge 76 missions, scattered ove 
seventeen States; 41 missions were west 0 
the Alleghany Mountains. The appropris 
tions for the year were $15,000. Eight mis 
sions had become self-supporting during th 
year. The number of congregations in th 
missions was 125; of members, 7,000; of Sun- 
day-schools, 160; of scholars, 4,000. Th 
committee on the state of the Church pre. 
sented a report, in which they made especia 
remark upon its steady progress and growt 
since the previous meeting of the Genera 
Synod: | aart ; 
The number of ministers has grown from 526 to 
586, a net increase of 60; the number of classe 
from 81 to 84, an increase of 8; the congregations 
from 1,179 to 1,312, an increase of 1383; the member 
ship from 117,910 to 130,299, an increase of 12,389 
the additions by certificate and confirmation from 


2) 


tributions from $228,817.94, the sum total for the 
three years ending with November, 1869, to $247,- 
886.12, the sum total for the three years ending in 
1872, the increase being $18,568.18. a 


The report refers also, in the following 
terms, to the differences of sentiment concern- 
ing the forms of worship, and some points of 
doctrine, which prevail within the Church: — 

That there are two tendencies was ene € 
ognized by the General Synod of Philadelph 
This division of sentiment has ripened into an 
onism, the adherence of one tendency being arrayet 


pgainet th 
adherents of the opposite tendency. hile tk 
present state of things exists, there ean be no unit} 
peace, and concord. Instead of concentrating ou 
energies in the way of harmonious action again 
the common foe, much of our time and strength i 


organization, and in seeking to achieve victory ove 
the other. What isto be done? The status is ab: 
normal. We do not report it in order to attempt t 


III. Rerormep Cuurcn oF Franoz.—The 
last meeting of the Reformed Synod of France, 
previous to that of 1872, was held in 1659, 
when King Louis XIV. sent a communication 
to the body demanding its permanent disso-— 
lution. It is said that he assigned, as a reason 
for his order, that the synod “cost the state 
too much money, and wasted too much of the — 
time of its ministers.” The Government had 
never granted permission since to hold another — 
synod until 1872. Napoleon III. professed an | 


} 


a 


- intention to restore the Reformed Church: to 
its ancient privileges, but never carried it into 
effect. On the 19th of November, 1871, M. 
_ Thiers, President of the Republic, signed a de- 
_ eree restoring to the Church the function of 
_ holding provincial and national synods, and 
authorizing the election of delegates to asynod 
which was to meet on the 6th of June, 1872. 
_ The meeting of the synod was anticipated 
with great interest by the Protestants not 
_ only of France, but of other states of Europe, 
and of America. During the period which 
had elapsed since the meeting of any body 
formed Church, a diversity in faith had been 
_ developed among its pastors and members. <A 
- “Jiberal”’ or Unitarian party had grown up, 
and acquired much strength under the cham- 
_pionship of its leader, M. Athanase Coquerel. 
he increasing influence of this party gave 
. great’ offence to the ‘‘ Evangelical” members 
of the Reformed Church, and to the orthodox 
denominations generally. A disruption had 
already occurred in the body, about twenty- 
five years before, when a portion of the 
_ Church, led by Mr. Frederick Monod, seceded 
on account of the laxity in doctrine which 
- was allowed, and formed the union of the 
_ Evangelical Churches of France. The Evan- 
 gelical party, believing themselves to be still 
the stronger party in the Church, hoped, if 
| the synod were held, to be able to commit it 
_ toa fixed basis of doctrine, which would ex- 
elude all Unitarianism and rationalism, and 
place the Church among those of pronounced 
- orthodox faith. This subject was fully dis- 
eussed during the months which elapsed be- 
_ tween the ealling and the meeting of the 
synod, and was the most important feature in 
the programme of the orthodox party. 
_ The synod met in the Temple du Saint- 
_ Esprit, Paris, on the 6th of June, 1872. The 
_ division of parties was made manifest from 
_ the beginning of the session, when the mem- 
_ bers of the synod, following the fashion of 
_ the National Assembly, seated themselves ac- 
_ cording to their affiliations, on the Right and 
Left, and in the Centre. The orthodox mem- 
bers occupied the Right and Right Centre, and 
_ the Liberal members the Left and Left Cen- 
tre. Pastor Bastie, of Bergerac (orthodox), was 
_ elected moderator by a majority of eleven 
' votes over Pastor Viguier, of Nimes (liberal). 
An address of thanks was voted to M. Thiers 
for issuing the decree by which the meeting 
of the synod was authorized. The first three 
days were spent mainly in settling the minor 
arrangements. The vote on the election of a 
moderator had shown that the orthodox party 
were in the ascendant in the synod, and that, 
if any determination were made on doctrine, 
_ it would be in favor of their views. In order 
fo prevent this, a motion was made in behalf 
of the Left, declaring “that the synod, as it 
does not really represent the Church, since 
some consistories are larger than others, be 
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which could speak with authority for the Re- , 
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regarded only as a consultative assembly, with 
no powers to make any organic or constitu- 
tional law.” This motion was rejected, and 
the competency of the synod to legislate for 
pre anton was declared by a vote-of 61 
to 45. 

M. le Professeur Blois proposed a profession 
of faith in the following terms: 


At the moment of renewing the series of her syn- - 
ods, interrupted during so many years, the Reformed 
Church of France feels, before all else, the need to 
return thanks to God, and to testify her love to 
Jesus Christ, her Divine Head, who has sustained 
and consoled her throughout so many trials. She 
declares herself to remain faithful to those principles 
of faith and liberty on which she was founded. 
With her fathers and martyrs of the Confession of 
Rochelle, with all the churches of the Reformation 
under their different creeds, she proclaims: The 
sovereign authority of the Holy Scriptures in matters 
of faith and salvation, by faith in Jesus Christ, only 
Son of God, who died for our offences and rose 
again for our justification. She preserves, therefore, 
and she maintains, as the basis of her teaching, her 
publie worship and her discipline, the great Chris- 
tian facts represented in her sacraments, celebrated 
in her religious solemnities, and expressed in her 
liturgies, more especially in the confession of sins, 
in the Apostles’ Creed, and the liturgy of the Holy 
Supper. 


An animated debate of ten days’ duration 
ensued upon this confession, at the end of 
which it was adopted by a vote of 61 to 45, as 
the basis of the doctrine of the Church. Mo- 
tions by the liberals that the confession should 
be simply communicated to the churches under 
the form of a synodical letter; that it should 
be simply recommended to the churches, and 
not obligatory upon them; and that no disci- 
plinary consequences should follow its promul- 
gation, were voted down by the same majority 
as that by which the confession was adopted. 

The following rule regarding the qualifica- 


‘tion of electors was adopted : 


“An elector in the Church must declare 
himself heartily attached (de cwur) to the 
Protestant Reformed Church of France, and 
to the revealed truth, as it is contained in the 
sacred books of the Old and New Tesaments.” 
This rule received 77 votes. No votes were 
recorded against it, but 24 members abstained 
from voting, and 7 were absent. Proposals 
were made to the Left for the representation 
of minorities in churches in the various bodies, 
but they were not acceded to. | 

The following rule was adopted in reference 
to the admission of candidates for the minis- 
try: “‘ Every candidate for the ministry in the 
Reformed Church of France must adhere to 
the faith of the Church as defined by the Gen- 
eral Synod at the beginning of the session.” 
This received 62 votes to 39 cast against it. 
Seven members were absent. 

The general effect of the action of the synod 
is to permit the Unitarian members and min- 
isters to remain in the Church and to vote, 
upon declaring attachment to the Church and 
the revealed truth of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, but to prevent the ordination, in the 
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future, of ministers who will not subscribe to 
the Confession of Faith. 

The following resolution on the separation 
‘of Church and state was agreed to: 
The synod, considering that the reciprocal inde- 
endence of the Churches and of the state ought to 
Ss introduced into modern public law; considering 
that the Reformed Church of France is disposed, for 
its part, to accept with confidence its separation from 
the state, when the Government shall deem it neces- 
sary for all religious bodies, the synod deems it well 
to urge the Church to prepare for this separation. 
The synodal presbyterian form of govern- 
ment was decided upon. The pastors are to 
be nominated by a presbyterial council. The 
consistory is to have the right of veto. When 
this right is exercised, the case may be referred 
to the Provincial Synod, and to the General 
Synod as the highest authority. A resolution 
prescribing the ability to read and write as an 
essential qualification for votes after the 1st 
of January, 1875, was adopted unanimously. 
The synod was visited by representatives of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, who congratulated it on its re- 
suming its meetings under a liberal govern- 
ment. It is represented that the Unitarian 
party is stronger in the churches than it ap- 
peared in the synod. . 
RHODE ISLAND. After an unprecedent- 
edly long session of seventeen weeks, the 
General Assembly holding its session in Proy- 
idence adjourned, without having passed any 
measures of general public interest. The re- 
vision of the statutes was completed, and two 
congressional districts of the State were re- 
formed. A new apportionment of the House 
of Representatives was also made. The num- 
ber of members will be 72, as heretofore; but 
there will be one representative for every 
2,794 inhabitants, instead of 1,875. Each town 
shall be entitled to at least one representative, 
and no town will be entitled to more than 
twelve. 2 
The subject of politics attracted more than 
usual attention during the year, owing to the 
interest felt in the coming presidential canvass, 
and to the singular attitude of parties in rela- 
tion thereto. The Republican State Conven- 
tion assembled in Providence, March 14th, 
with General Burnside as president, and chose 
a State ticket and delegates to the National 
Republican Convention. The State ticket 
consisted of Seth Padelford, of Providence, for 
Governor; Pardon W. Stevens, of Newport, for 
Lieutenant-Governor; Joshua M. Addeman, of 
Providence, for Secretary of State ; Willard 
Sayles, of Providence, for Attorney-General ; 
and Samuel Clark, of Lincoln, for General 
Treasurer. The resolutions adopted were as 
follows: 
Whereas, The annual convention of the National 
Union Republican party of Rhode Island is now in 
~ session for the purpose of nominating to the people 
of the State suitable candidates for their support for 
general affairs, and for the selection of delegates to 
the National Convention of the party, to be holden 
in Philadelphia in June next, to nominate candidates 


that office. The majorities of the different 
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for the offices of President and. Vice-President of 
the United States for the next presidential te m, it 
is fitting now, before we proceed further with the 
work of the convention, that we should give expres: 
sion to our views of the principles and policy of th 
party which we represent: it is, therefore— 
Liesolwed, That the National Union Republican par 
ty of Rhode Island adheres to and here reaffirms th 
principles of the party announced at the various ni 
tional conventions thereof, and illustrated by the glo 
rious and patriotic records of the Administrations of 
Presidents Lincoln and Grant. ies 
ftesolved, That we highly appreciate the distiz 
guished services of the eminent soldier, the uprig 
and practical civilian, who is now the Chief M agi 
trate of this great republic, and that we earnestl 
favor his renomination and reélection to the office o 
President of the United States. — 
Lesolved, That in Schuyler Colfax we recognize ar 
experienced statesman, a fit presiding officer of th 
Senate of the United States, and an upright and in- 
telligent magistrate, and that we cordially favor hi 
renomination and reélection to the office of Vice 
President of the United States. eS 
Ltesolved, That we especially commend the eff 
of President Grant to secure integrity and econom 
in the administration of the Government, to redue 
the burdens of taxation imposed upon the industrie 
of the country by the late war, and to honorably dis 
charge the debt which was incurred in the salvatic 
of the nation. S 


On the 20th of March the Democratic Con: 
vention was held in Providence. Candidate 
for State offices were nominated, and delegate: 
were elected to the National Democratic Con. 
vention; but the subject of resolutions wa: 
referred to the State Central Committee. - The 
election was held April 3d, and resulted in the 
success of the Republican ticket, except, th 
Lieutenant-Governor, Charles R. Cutler, the 
Democratic candidate, having been elected t 


4 
on 
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candidates elected varied greatly, on account 
of local issues. The highest majority on th 
Republican ticket was 3,869; that of Governor 
Padelford was 1,075. a 
. The General Assembly convened at New- 
port on the 28th of May, and, after organizin 
the State government for the ensuing year, ad 
journed on the 31st to the second Monday o} 
January. The new Legislature consists of 5 
Republicans in the House and 25 in the Sen ate, 
and 16 Democrats in the House and 11 in th 
Senate. . | . a 
- On the 8th of October the Democratic party 
and the Liberal Republican party each held ; 
convention in Providence. The two partie 
united upon an electoral ticket. The following 
resolutions were adopted by the Democratio 
convention : 2 
Seesolved, That we, the representatives of the Dem- 
ocratie party of Rhode Island, in convention assem=- 
bled, do approve, ratify, and adopt the platform and 
resolutions of the Démocratic Convebtien held at 
Baltimore, and the Liberal Republican Convention — 
at Cincinnati. x 
Feesolved, That we will heartily support the eandix 
dates nominated at these conventions, and willunite 
with all persons who sympathize with us in our ef 
forts to establish a permanent reform, and the estab= 
lishment of peace and good-will toward the peop 
of all sections of the country. > | 


» 
At the election, the whole number ef votes — | 
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"cast for President was 18,994, of which 13,665 
- were for Grant and 5,329 for Greeley, giving 
the former a majority of 8,336. » 


having been reduced to that amount from 
_ $4,000,000 since the close of the war. A part 
‘of the State bonds are due in 1882; but more 
of them are due in 1893 and 1894. The present 
 eondition of the State finances is as follows: 


lance in the Treasury April 30, 1872........ $171,127 00 
Estimated receipts from the usual sources of 
_ revenue for the fiscal year ending April 30, 


oss sv syng'cadson sgutgg’ +5 671,665 00 
REMMI i. hagroonta, t, bo.wade-up,to the ©. 
IEEE TES Ret Bere A e-em 125,158 00 
‘Balance in the Treasury...........2+:00-0000s $117,634 00 


1 - The income of the State is derived from the 
direct tax of + of 1 per cent. on the valuation 
of the different towns for 1866, the total 
amount of which valuation for that year was 
_ $189,687,591,* giving an income of $474,218. 
The valuation of the towns for 1871 was $221,- 
345,035, an increase in five years of $39,657,- 
444, The increased valuation for 1872 over 
that of 1866 cannot be much lessthan $50,000,- 
000, which, with the increased revenue de- 
Ss -rived from the deposits in the savings-banks, 
_ the tax on which is to be 1 of 1 per cent., in- 
stead of 55, per cent. as heretofore, will, if 
the valuation of 1872 is adopted, swell the re- 
 ceipts of the General Treasurer over former 
years to more than $150,000. 
The reformatory institutions of the State are 
{na satisfactory condition. In the Work-house 
- and House of Correction on the State farm are 
148 males and 50 females, and in the Insane 
_ Asylum 70 males and 83 females. Sixty-five 
- convicts are confined in the State-prison, and 
110 in the jail. The earnings of the prison 
_ during the year amounted to about $5,000 
_ above the expenses. 
- According to the report of the Commission- 
ers of Public Schools, the total expenditures for 
_ school purposes for the year ending April 30, 
_ 1872, amounted to $465,623, and the receipts 
to $496,906. There are in the State 423 
_ school districts, the attendance in which aver- 
ages 21,805 in summer and 23,052 in winter. 
_ The per cent. of average attendance on total 
school population is 53. In the summer 
schools the number of male teachers is 93, and 
of female teachers 612; in winter schools the 
male teachers number 177, and the female 
_ teachers 579. The average wages per month, 
including board, is $34.85 in summer schools 
and $39.72 in winter schools. The length of 
school-year ranges from 30 to 39 weeks, being 
shortest in Washington County, where it 
amounts to 30 weeks and 3 days, and longest 
in Bristol County, where it amounts to 389 
weeks and 1 day. 

The Commissioners of Inland Fisheries con- 
tinued their exertions during the year in pro- 
moting the important work of fish-culture in 
the inland waters, with encouraging results, 


_ The State debt amounts to $2,627,500, it 
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The ova of salmon and trout have been pro- 
cured, hatched, and placed in the waters natu- 


_ ral to them. The ova of shad have been in- 


troduced into the Blackstone, Pawtuxet, and 
Pawcatuck Rivers, in which streams these fish 
were formerly found. A pondin Newport and 
another in Tiverton have been stocked with 
black bass of the northern lakes, an excellent 
fish, well adapted to such waters; and arrange- 
ments have been made for stocking other 
ponds with the same fish. 

Important public improvements have been 
in progress during the year by means of ap- 
propriations made by the General Government, 
Chief among these is the breakwater on Block 
Island. For this work Congress has already 
appropriated $155,000, including an appropria- . 
tion of $50,000 made in June, 1872. This sum 
will enable the contractors to extend the pier 
or breakwater so as to afford protection to ves- 
sels seeking a refuge. Steam-dredges are em- 
ployed in deepening the harbor within the pier. 

The appropriations for improving the navi- 
gation of Pawtucket River, made by Congress 
since the year 1867, amount in the aggregate 
to $42,000, of which sum $10,000 was appro- 
priated in June last. Formerly this river was 
almost useless for navigation, but, by the re- 
cent dredging, the water has been so deepened 
that vessels drawing eleven feet of water can 
ascend at high tide. When the dredging now 
contemplated is completed, it is estimated that 


~ there will be seven feet at low water. 


An appropriation of $10,000 was also made 
for straightening and deepening the channel 
of Providence River. The appropriations for 
improvements within the borders of Rhode 
Island made by the United States Government, 
from 1866 to 1872, amount to more than 
$500,000. 

‘But these improvements in our navigable 
waters,’ says Governor Padelford, “‘are not 
all for which the United States Government 
has made appropriations within our borders, 
and for our particular benefit. Light-houses 
have been built and repaired; beacons, to 
guide the mariner and keep him from danger- 
ous shoals, have been constructed at a great 
expense; sea-walls have been built to protect 
certain shores; fog-signals have been put up, 
and provisions made for keeping them in oper- 
ation, at Point Judith and Beaver-Tail; and a 
life-saving station has been established on Nar- 
ragansett Beach, and one also on the south’ 
side of Block Island.” 

According to the census of 1870, of the total 
population (173,751) ten years old and over, 
there were engaged in all classes of occupa- 
tions 88,574 persons, of whom 66,859 were 
males and 21,715 females. There were en- 
gaged in agriculture 11,780, including 11,767 
males and 13 females; in professional and per- 
sonal services, 19,679, including 12,349 males 
and 7,330 females; in.trade and transporta- 
tion, 10,108, including 9,878 males and 230 
females; in manufactures and mechanical and 
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mining industries, 47,007, including 82,865 
males and 14,142 females. 

The State contained 289,030 acres of im- 
poved land, 169,399 of woodland, and 43,879 
of other unimproved land. The cash value 
of farms was $21,574,968, of farming imple- 
ments and machinery, $786,246; total amount 
of wages paid during the year, including value 
of board, $1,124,118; total (estimated) value 
of all farm productions, including betterments 
and additions to stock, $4,761,163; orchard- 
products, $43,036; produce of market-gardens, 
$316,133; forest-products, $254,683; value of 
home manufactures, $37,847; of animals slaugh- 
tered or sold for slaughter, $755,552; of all live- 
stock, $3,185,132. There were 7,770 horses, 
43 mules and asses, 18,806 milch-cows, 5,821 
working-oxen, 9,748 other cattle, 23,938 sheep, 
and 14,607 swine. The chief productions were 
588 bushels of spring, and 196 of winter, wheat, 
20,214 of rye, 311,957 of Indian-corn, 157,010 
of oats, 33,559 of barley, 1,444 of buckwheat, 
796 pounds of tobacco, 77,328 of wool, 9,920 
bushels of peas and beans, 669,408 of Irish, and 
142 of sweet, potatoes, 765 gallons of wine, 
941,199 pounds of butter, 81,976 of cheese, 
1,944,044 gallons of milk sold, 89,045 tons of 
hay, 954 bushels of clover-seed, 1,938 of grass- 
seed, 249 pounds of hops, 20 gallons of sor- 
ghum molasses, 629 pounds of honey, and 498 
of wax. . 

The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 1,850, using 402 steam-engines 
of 23,546 horse-power, and 456 water-wheels 
of 18,481 horse-power, and employing 49,417 
hands, of whom 28,804 were males above six- 
teen, 14,752 females above fifteen, and 5,861 
youth. 

The total amount of capital invested was 
$66,557,322; wages paid during the year, 
$19,354,256; value of materials consumed, 
$73,154,109; of products, $111,418,354. 

The whole number of newspapers and peri- 
odicals was 82, having an aggregate circulation 
of 82,050, and issuing annually 9,781,500 
copies. There were 6 daily, with a circula- 
tion of 23,250; 1 semi-weekly, circulation 
1,200; 19 weekly, circulation 43,950; 6 month- 
ly, circulation 13,650. 

There were 759 libraries, having 693,387 
volumes. Of these 425, with 383,691 voluntes, 
were private, and 334, with 309,696 volumes, 
were other than private, including 32 circulat- 
ing libraries, with 65,750 volumes. 

The total number of religious organizations 
was 295, having 283 edifices, with 125,188 sit- 
tings, and property valued at $4,117,200. 

The leading denominations were: 


DENOMINATIONS, Organizations. Sittings. 
Bagiteinrie pee evaties te ve ns ceees 109 84,886 
pikes a ‘ Sedieh SAVE diane webeessé a oe 

ONGTELALIONAL. oes ccicsccasces 
Roleoonal ee 42 17175 
riohds. 5.0 oss seaews eee hs cs 17 5,514 
Methodist: 2: .50.dy seeds cee: 33 14,605 
Roman Catholic............2.06 22 19,108 
Second Advent................5 17% 8,370 
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The condition of pauperism and crime ig 
shown by the following statistics : d 


Total population ss gac cea: oes odes soncacee seales 
Number of persons recei 
the year ending June 1, 1870................. 
Cost of annual support................20ee0e0s 
bac be Sle: receiving support, June 1, 1870.. 
BULVE ds sae ieee deals a sic sje ee cones gee 


217,85 


¢ support during Os 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. Duriz 
the year 1872 the Catholic Church experi- 
enced no little opposition in its head and i 
members. The Pope remained in the Vaticar 
under the same circumstances as in’the pre 
ceding year, relying entirely on the contribu 
tions of Catholics throughout the world, and 
declining all recognition of the acts of the 
Italian Government. He issued no bull on 
brief of important bearing; the official acts 
relating to local matters. On the anniversary 
of his accession to the Pontificate, and on o her 
occasions, Pius IX. received delegations of 
Catholics from Rome, various parts of Italy, 
and from other countries, and his replies to 
the addresses made him on these occasions 
attracted, in many cases, general attention. 
His reply to the address of two German clubs, 
June 24, 1872, gave great offence to the Goy- 
ernment of the German Empire. The impor- 
tant portion of the reply is as follows: 


Behold, then, a persecution already prepared and 
commenced in Germany; the Printe-Mininten of a 
Government, after its victorious successes, is th 
chief author thereof, but we have sent to tell him— 
and ae may likewise publicly proclaim it—that tri- 
umph unaccompanied by modesty is but fleeting, 
that triumph united with opposition to thé Chureh 
is the utmostmadness. This very persecution which 
Catholics suffer at the hands of the persecualy vill 
hasten the diminution of that triumph. - 
I have sent to inform that Prime-Minister that 
hitherto Catholics have been favorable to the Ger- 
manic Empire. I have informed him that I have 
always received from bishops, from priests, and 
Catholics at large, continued accounts of the con- 
tentment they experienced at the cordial manner 
in which they were treated by Government, and of 
the freedom’ preserved to the Church. And the 
Government itself nppeaned satisfied with the Cath- 
olics. How, then, after these declarations and con- 
fessions of the German Government itself, how is it 
that the Catholics are suddenly transformed into 
people who disobey and who conspire? This is the 
question I have had put to him, to which I have re- _ 
ceived no answer; nor shall I have a reply just yet. 
since truth is unanswerable. Be that as it may ot 
us elevate our eyes toward God, let us be con den 
and united, and, ere long, some pebble rolling 
down from the mountain will bruise the heel of the 
Colossus. 3 
But should the Lord will that further persecutions — 
come, the Church knows no fear; on the contrary, — 
Baker i eg purify her, strengthen her, and increase 
er beauty and her loveliness; since even in the 
Church there are subjects for purification, and perse= 
cutions from the great ones of the earth better serve 
that end. ; 
Let us then quietly await God’s will, but be ever 
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tested against the proposed law of the Italian 
Government for suppressing all houses of re- 
__ ligious orders in Rome, and said: 


ee 
om 
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o ‘filled with faith; have respect and entire docility 
toward the Government—not, however, toward laws 
contrary to the Church. 


| i 
(a 


He had, on the 16th of the same month, in 
a letter addressed to Cardinal Antonelli, pro- 


Who can deny that to suppress the religious or- 


ders at Rome, or to limit, arbitrarily, their existence, 
is not only to attack the liberty and independence 
_ of the Roman Pontiff, but’ to take out of his hands 
one of the most 
the government of the Universal Church ? 


owerful and effectual means for 


Every one knows that, as the centre of Christen- 


| dom is at Rome, so the religious houses that have 


been long established here are, so to say, the cen- 


_ tres of all these orders and congregations respec- 


tively, that are spread through the 


pious and charitable institutions. 


atholic world. 
They are like so many special seminaries built by 


- the indefatigable care of Roman Pontitts, endowed by 


the generosity of pious founders—even foreigners— 
and governed by the supreme authority of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, from whom they receive life, counsel 
and direction. These houses have been’ founded 
with the purpose of furnishing laborers and mis- 
sionaries for all parts of the world. Without re- 
verting to history, it suffices, at this day, to run the 
eye over the different countries of Europe and the 
farther and more inhospitable fields of Asia, Africa, 
America, and Oceanica, to appreciate the advantages 
for the Christian re ublic, and for the whole human 


. race, procured by these followers of the evangelical 


counsels. In all those regions these zealous servants 


of God are consecrating their strength, their health, 
_ their very life, with 


an admirable self-denial, to the 
good of the people. 
- But, with the religious orders suppressed at HONE 


or their existence in any manner hindered, the worl 


will.no longer reap the advantages, as now, of these 
For at Rome are 
established, so to say, the principal novitiates for 
furnishing fresh soldiers of the faith. It is to Rome 
that the religious of every nation flock, to retemper 
their dispositions, and to give account of their mis- 
sions. It is at Rome that are discussed, under the 
shadow of the Apostolic See, all the principal inter- 
ests, even those of distant lands, belonging to these 
communities of religious. It is at Rome that are 
elected, in assemblies of religious of many nations, 
the superiors-general, the dignitaries of the orders, 
and the provincial heads. 

How, then, can it be expected that, without these 
great centres, established as they now are, the life- 

iving and beneficent work of these evangelical 
aborers can be productive of the same results? It 
cannot be. To suppress the religious houses at 
Rome is to leave without life the communities of 
religious scattered all over the world. And to rob 
them of their epee’ at Rome, is to strip each 
order throughout the world of its legitimate posses- 
sions. 

Thus, then, the suppression, at Rome, of the re- 
ligious orders is, not simply an open wrong done to 
the well-deserving individuals of each; but, much 
more, if is a real attack on the international rights 
of the whole Catholic world. It is, besides, a duty 
of obligation for us to declare that the suppression 
of religious houses at Rome might be, at given 
times, very prejudicial to the Apostolic See; for it 
is among the more uenmeuiahed subjects of these 
houses that useful collaborators are chosen for the 
holy ministry, assistants of the different ecclesiastical 
congregations, who serve the Church most usefully, 
in giving information in regard to the different mis- 
sions confided to their care, or in bestowing pro- 
found study on refutations of error, or in rendering 
wise advice on divers questions of discipline relating 
to the various churches of the Catholic world, 
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It is, then, manifest, cardinal, what is the object 
sought by the usurping government, in its proposed 
law preparing for the suppression of the religious 
orders at Rome. Ay, it is but the continuation of 
the injurious and revolutionary plan that has been 
pursued, hypocritically, from the day of the forcible 
occupation of Rome, and by means of which they 
wish to attack not only our temporal authority, but 
especially, and above all, our supreme Apostolate, for 
the advantage of which, said they, the annexation 
of the ae of the Church was made—a pat- 
rimony bestowed on the Roman Pontifis by an ad- 
mirable ree ee of Divine Providence, and pos- 
sessed by the Popes for more than eleven centuries, 
by titles the most legitimate and sacred ; and for the 
good of all. 


This letter defined his position, in regard to 
the Italian Government, in these words: 


And how, in fact, since the new order of things, 
can the Pope style himself free and independent? It 
suffices not that he may, for the moment, call him- 
self materially free as to his person; he should be, 
and should appear in the eyes of all, free and inde- 

endent in the exercise of his supreme authority. 

ow, the Pope neither is, nor can be, free and inde- 
pendent, so long as his supreme power is subjected 
to the arrogance and ecaprice of an adverse power ; 
so long as his elevated ministry is made a mark for 
the influence and for the predominance of political 
passions ; so long as his laws and his decrees cannot 
pass exempt from suspicion of partiality or of offence 
toward the respective nations. In the new condi- 
tion of things, forced on the Pontificate since the 
usurpation of the patrimony of the Church, conflict 
between the two powers is inevitable; concord and 
harmony cannot depend upon the will of men; rela- 
tions between the two powers, based upon an absurd 
system, can have no other effect save those naturally 
resulting from opposing elements, which must neces- 
sarily keep them in continuous and painful conten- 
tion. 

History itself is filled with collisions between the 
two. authorities, and of examples of commotions 
Within the Christian family, every time the Roman 
Pontiffs were even momentarily subordinated to the 
authority of foreign power. The reason thereof is 
but too clear. The world being subdivided intoa 
very considerable number of states, each indepen- 
dent of the others, some strong and powerful, some 
weak and small, peace and tranquillity could not ex- 
ist in the consciences of the faithful, otherwise save 
in > ples to their certainty and secure convic- 
tion of the entire impartiality of the common Father 
of the faithful, and of the independence of his ac- 
tions. Now, how could that be at present, if the 
action of the Roman Pontiff be continually exposed 
to party agitation, to governmental despotism, and 
to the danger of finding, at every turn, his repose 
disturbed, as also the tranquillity of his counsellors 
and of his ministers themselves ? 

Likewise the freedom of the sacred congregations, 
whose duty it is to resolve questions, and to respond 
to all the consultations of the Catholic world, is of 
immense importance to the security of the Church, 
and to the legitimate imperious needs of all Christian 
nations, It is requisite, in short, that none, ever 
upon earth, can doubt the liberty and independence 
of the decisions and decrees emanated from the 
common Father of the faithful. It is necessary that 
no one be disturbed by the fear of extraneous press- 
ure in Pontifical resolutions. It is incumbent that 
the Pope, the congregations, the conclave itself, not 
only be free in fact, but that said liberty appear 
manifest and evident, and that neither doubt nor 
suspicion arise in this respect. Now, the religious 
liberty of Catholics having, as an indeclifable condi-~ 
tion, the freedom of the Pope, it follows that, if the 
Pope, supreme judge and living organ of the faith 
and of the laws of Catholios, be not free, they can 
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never feel reassured as to the freedom and indepen- 
dence of his acts. * ia 

What avails it that the door of our domicile be 
not closed against our exit, once we could not is- 
sue forth without witnessing impious and revolting 
scenes, Without exposing ourself to insult at the 
hands of people gathered hither to foment immoral- 
ity and disorder, without incurring the peril of ren- 
dering ourself an involuntary cause of contention 
amid citizens! . What matters promising personal 
guarantees to the high dignitaries of the Church, 
when they are obliged even to conceal, when in the 
streets, the insignia of their dignity, in order not to 
be liable to every style of bad treatment ; when the 
ministers of God and the most sacred things are ob- 
jects of derision and of mockery, so that it be not 
trequently even expedient to perform, in public, the 
most august ceremonies of our holy religion ; when, 
finally, the sacred pastors of the Catholic world, 
who are, from time to time, obliged to come to Rome 
to report upon the affairs of their respective church- 
es, may find themselves exposed, without any royal 
guarantee, to the like insults and, possibly, even to 
similar dangers! 


The following allocution of the Pope to the 
Cardinals, delivered December 22, 1872, is the 
great official act of the year: . 


VENERABLE Brotners: The just and merciful 
Lord, whose judgments are inscrutable, and whose 
ways are not to aS scanned, permits this Apostolic 
See, and the whole Church in union with it, to groan 
under a long and eruel persecution. Our and your 
condition, venerable brothers, has not been changed, 
but rather is daily aggravated since the occupation 
of our provinces, and especially since, two years ago 
this glorious city was withdrawn from our paternal 
rule. The experience of our yoke has taught us 
how correctly, from the beginning of this persecu- 
tion promoted by the machinations of wicked sects, 
and perpetrated and carried on by their disciples at 
the head of public affairs, we frequently, in our allo- 
cutions and apostolic letters, have asserted openly 
that the sovereign rights of our secular princedom 
were attacked with so much foree, for no other rea- 
son than that so a way might be laid toward abolish- 
ing, if that could be done, the spiritual authority in 
which the successors of Peter are glorious, anid to 
obliterate the Catholic Church, and the very name 
of Christ Himself, living and reigning in it. Very 
clearly, indeed, has that been shown by the hostile 
acts of the sub-Alpine Government, especially by 
those iniquitous laws, by which even the clerics, 
torn from the foot of the altars and deprived of their 
immunity, have been summoned to the military ser- 
vice; by which even bishops have been deprived of 
the right of teaching youth, and their seminaries 
have been closed. Still this purpose of theirs shall 
be made still more clear by us. In this very city the 
religious congregations are disturbed under our own 
eyes, or violently driven out from their houses, and 
the property of the Church subjected to an enor- 
mous tribute, and handed over to the disposition of 
the civil authority. Even now there has been pro- 
ped in the ea ae: Chamber, as they call it, a 

aw not wholly dissimilar from that which, notwith- 
standing our protest and solemn condemnation, has 
already been put into execution in other parts of 
Italy, which must extinguish, even here in the cen- 
tre of Catholic faith, the religious congregations, 
and confiscate the goods of the Church and offer 
them at public auction. But this law—if, indeed, 
we can honor by such a name a decree so repulsive 
to natural, divine, and social right—is much more 
iniquitous and criminal in Rome and the adjacent 
provinces. It injures more deeply and sorely the 
rights and possessions of the universal Gharch. It 
attacks the very foundation of the true social civili- 
zation, which the religious orders, with unceasing 
labor and equal courage and constancy, have pro- 
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the sub-Alpine Government had signified tq the — 


moted and perfected, not only in«our territory, but  _—‘| 
which they have brought and still bring to foreign [| 
and barbarous nations, despising difficulties, dangers, | 
losses, even lite itself, In fine, this law attacks the [7% 
ae and privileges of our Apostolate, since, ifthe 
religious houses were obliterated or notably redu , 
and the secular clergy reduced to destitution 
gradually diminishing in numbers owing to the 
tary conscription, not only here as elsewhere wor 
there be wanting those who should break the bre 
of life to the people, who should administer ° 
sacraments to the faithful,who should teach the you 
and strengthen them against the innumerable snai 
daily laid for them, but the Roman Pontiff woul 
deprived of those aids which, as the universal mas’ 
and pastor, he so much needs for the government of 
the entire Church. . a 
The spoliation of the Roman Church would in- 
clude those treasures which have been gathered here 
and placed in this centre of unity by the generosity 
of all Catholics rather than by the gift of our o 
pee And so those treasures which were brong 
ere for the use and increase of the universal Church 
will be impiously converted to the use of others, 
Scarcely had we learned that one of the ministers of © 


Legislative Assembly his purpose of submitting to 
it a law of this kind, than we exposed its we 
character through a ‘letter of the 16th day of June of - 
this year (1872), addressed to our Cardinal Secretary 
of State, and we commanded him that he should 
make known to the ambassadors of the foreign 
rinces near the Holy See this new danger impend- 
ing over us. Nevertheless, as the threatened law 
has been proposed, the duty of our Spores re= 
quires that we should renew with a louder voice the 
expostulations already made in your presence, ven- — 
erable brothers, and before the universal ‘Church. 
Execrating this nefarious crime, in the name of — 
Jesus Christ, whose vicar we are on earth, we con- 
demn it by the authority of the holy apostles Peter 
and Paul, and by our own, together with any scheme 
of law which shall arrogate to itself the pele: ofa 
disturbing the religious orders in Rome and the ad-— 
jacent provinces, and of depriving the Church there 
of its property and disposing of it for the benefit of — 
the treasury or otherwise. e therefore pronounce — 
invalid whatever is done against the rights and pat- — 
rimony of the Church, We declare absolutely void — 
and null any fist Speer by any title, of the stolen 
oods, against alienation of which this ‘Apostolic 
See will never cease to protest. Let the authors and 
supporters of this law remember the censures and 
spiritual punishments which, zpso facto incurred, the — 
apostolic constitutions inflict on the invaders of the 
rights of the Church, and, pitying their souls bound ~ 
by these spiritual chains, et them cease to lay uP 
treasures of anger against the day of wrath, and of © 
the revelation of the just judgment of God. a 
The very’ bitter grief with which we are ali 
on account of these and the other injuries wrought 
against the Church throughout Italy, has been not~ 
lightly increased by the cruel lekimptces to which — 
it is subject elsewhere, especially in the new German — 
Empire, where not only by secret machinations, — 
but also by open force, they attempt to subvert i 
from the very foundation, since men who not only 
do not profess our holy religion, but do not even — 
know it, claim for themselves the right of ae ! 
the dogmas and rights of the Catholic Church, and — 
while they disturb her they have the audacity to 
declare that they do her no injury. Moreover, add~ 4 
ing calumny and derision to injury, they do not 
hesitate to attribute this cruel persecution to the 
fault of the Catholics, forsooth; that their prelates 
and priesthood, together with the faithful, refuse to 
aera the laws and will of the civil empire to the 
oly laws of God and the Church, and to abstain | 
from their religious duty. : | 
Would that the guides of public affairs, taught 
by a long experience, might be persuaded that none ' 


lie schools, has banishe 
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of their subjects would with greater exactness than 
Catholics render to Cesar the things that were Cx- 
__sar’s, and this precisely because they desire reli- 
__ giously to render to God the things that are God’s! 
_ The civil authorities of some of the cantons of the 
Swiss Republic appear to have entered upon the 
___- same path as the German Empire in deciding on the 
_ dogmas of the Catholic faith in favoring apostates 
ead interrupting the exercise of episcopal authority. 
The Government of Geneva, although bound by a 
solemn treaty to guard and protect in its territory 
the Catholic religion, has in the past years enacted 
laws injurious to the authority and liberty of the 
Church, and more eraoa's has suppressed the Catho- 
religious orders, and de- 
rived others of the right of teaching. Lately it has 
endeavored to destroy the authority which for many 
e- “ore past our venerable brother Gaspar, Bishop of 
_ Hebron, legitimately exercises, and to deprive him 
of his parochial benefice; it has even gone so far as 
to invite, by public solicitation, the inhabitants to 
schismatically subvert the ecclesiastical government. 

Not less grave is what the Church suffers in 
Catholic Spain from the hands of the civil power. 
We have learned that a law concerning the endow- 
ment of the clergy has been proposed and ratified, 
by which not only are the solemn treaties and con- 
ventions broken, but absolutely every rule of riglet 
and justice is trampled under foot. This law, which 
is calculated to increase the destitution and servitude 
of the clergy, and to augment and increase the evils 
done to that illustrious nation, in these later years, 
in the injury of faith and ecclesiastical discipline, by 
a deplorable series of acts of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, has called for the iar and emphatic com- 
plaints of our venerable brothers the Bishops of Spain, 
as it now calls for our solemn expostulation. 

Sadder things are also to be told of that small but 
impudent band of Armenians, who, especially at 
Constantinople, have endeavored by audacious fraud 
and violence to overwhelm the much greater number 
who remain faithful in their duty and faith. Bely- 
ing their Catholic name, they continue in opposition 
to our supreme authority and their legitimate Pa- 
triarch, who, expelled by their artifice, has been com- 
pelled to fly, an exile, to us. By their craftiness 
they have found favor with the civil power, so that, 
notwithstanding the exertions of our legate extraor- 
dinary sent thither to arrange this affair, and our 
own letter addressed to the most serene Emperor of 
the Turks, by force of arms they have converted to 
their own use some of the Catholic churches; they 
have assembled in a caucus (concitiabulum) and have 
appointed a schismatical patriarch, and have suc- 
ceeded in depriving the Catholics of the rights which 
they always up to this enjoyed through public agree- 
ments.’ Concerning these troubles of the Church we 
shall, perhaps, deal more explicitly if our just pro- 
tests are despised. 

But among so ange | causes for op we rejoice, 
venerable brothers, that you can be consoled, as 
ourselves have been raised up from our affliction, by 
the constancy and indefatigableness of the bishops 
of these regions and oe ew bishops who, girt 
round the loins in truth and clad with the breast- 
ns of justice, and closely bound to this chair of 

eter, frightened by no dangers, cast down by no 
affliction, both singly and in a body, by word and 
writing, by expostulations and pastoral letters, to- 
gether with their clergy and faithful people, bravely 
and with alacrity defend the rights of the Church, 
of this Holy See, and of themselves. They restrain 
unjust violence, refute calumnies, discover plots, de- 
feat the audacity of the impious, and show to all the 
light of truth. st Sp ste the good, and they 
oppose, to the assaults of the enemy attacking them 
on all sides, the strength of a compact unity. To us, 
afflicted with so many evils of the Church, they af- 
ford a most comforting consolation and a powerful 
help, which will certainly be greater if they take 
care that the bonds of faith and charity, in which 
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their minds and affections are joined, should become 
daily closer. To secure this, let no one think it in- 
opportune that those who, with the authority of 
metropolitans, preside over the ecclesiastical prov- 
inces, should confer with their suffragans in the best 
manner that circumstances will permit on those 
measures which will mutually unite and strengthen 
them all in one mind and sentiment, and let them 
prepare themselves to undergo with a unanimous 
effort the difficult contest against the assaults of the 
impious. 

‘The Lord has truly smitten us, venerable brothers, 
with His sword, hard, great, and strong; the smoke 
of His anger ascends, and the fire burns from his 
face. But will God cast us down forever, or will He 
not be appeased? No! for the Lord does not forget 
to have mercy, and He will not stay His mercies in 
His anger, for He is mighty to pardon, and He may 
be propitiated by those invoking Him in truth, and 
He shall ? tes out on us the riches of His merey. 
Let us endeavor to appease the divine anger in this 
acceptable time of the advent of our Lord. Humbly 
walking in newness of life, let us go to the King of 
Peace who is about to come to announce peace to 
man and good-will. The just and merciful God by 
whose mysterious purpose we are permitted to see 
the sorrow of our people, and the sorrow of our holy 
city, and to sit there when it is given into the hands 
of the enemy. He will incline His ear to hear; He 
will open His eyes and see our desolation and the 
city upon which His name is invoked. 

The troubles between the new German Em- 
pire and the Roman Catholic Church arose 
primarily out of the support given by Govern- 
ment to the few Catholic priests and profess- 
ors who refused to acknowledge the decrees 
of the Vatican Council. 

Bishop Krementz, of Ermeland, having de- 
clared Dr. Wollmann and Dr. Michelis, pro- 
fessors of theology, excommunicated, the Prus- 
sian Minister of Worship on the 28th of March 
called the bishop to account, denying the 
right of any religious denomination to cut off 
any members from its communion without 
leave of the state. The bishop, in reply, ad- 
hered to his act as one of absolute duty on his 
part, involving no civil rights, and in so far 
not under the state control. The Government, 
however, punished him by depriving him of 
the usual salary paid to Catholic bishops. 

Another cause of dispute arose soon after, 
in consequence of the appointment by the 
Emperor of Cardinal Hohenlohe as ambassa-’ 
dor to the Pope. Pius IX. declined to receive 
a cardinal as ambassador from any power, as 
it was‘against sound principle, constant usage, 
and the express direction of the Council of 
Basle, because the cardinals forming the Pope’s 
Council cannot at the same time represent 
another government. 

The excitement consequent on these eolli- 
sions of the spiritual and temporal powers led 
the German Empire to a course of open hos- 
tility. On July 4, 1872, the Reichstag passed 
the following law: 

We, William, by the grace of God, Emperor of 
Germany, King of Prussia, eto., in the name of the 
German Empire, with the assent of the Federal 
Council, and of the Parliament, ordain as follows: 

I. The Order of the Society of Jesus, as well as 
the monastic Orders and Congregations affiliated to 
the said Society, are excluded from the territory of 
the German Empire. ‘The creation of establish- 
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ments by them is forbidden, Establishments of 

_ theirs at present existing shall be suppressed within 
a period to be settled by the Federal Council, but 
not later than six months. 

Il. The members of the Order of the Society of 
Jesus, or of Orders and Congregations affiliated, 
may, if aliens, be expelled from the territory of the 
Confederation. If they are natives, their residence 
in certain districts, or certain places, may be forbid- 
den, or prescribed, to them. 

IIL The Federal Council will take the measures 
necessary for securing the execution of this law. 

In faith of which we have set our hand and seal 
imperial. 

one at Ems, July 4, 1872. WILLIAM. 
Pruivce Bismarck. 


NOTICE CONCERNING THE ABOVE. 

In virtue of paragraph III., of the law of the 4th 
inst., regarding the Order of the Society of Jesus 
(Bulletin of Imperial Laws, p. 253), the Federal Coun- 
cil has decided: d 

1. The Order of the Society of Jesus, being ex- 


eluded from the German Empire, the exercise of : 


every function of their ey especially in the 
Church, and in the School, and the giving of Mis- 
sions, is interdicted to the members of this Order. 

2. The establishments of the Order of the Society 
of Jesus shall be suppressed, at latest in six months 
from the going into effect of this law. 

8. The proper measures, in each special case, for 
the execution of the law, will be arranged by the po- 
lice authorities of each locality. : 

For the Chaneellor of the Empire, DELBRUCK. 

Begum, July 5, 1872. 


The law, though naming the Jesuits only, 
was interpreted by the Government in the 
widest sense, and not only Jesuits, but Re- 
demptorists, Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
and even Sisters of Charity, were expelled and 
their establishments closed. 

The German bishops, in a memorandum 
drawn up at Fulda, September 26, 1872, pro- 
tested against this act, and the other proceed- 
ings, while the bodies to which the law applied, 
and in some cases individual members claim- 
ing rights as nobles, protested, but the law was 
rigorously carried out. A general association 
of German Catholics met at Mayence, but 
only drew down prosecutions by its protests. 
The law extended not only to Prussia proper, 
but also to Baden, Bavaria, where the King 
was unable to retain one of his own family. 
The excitement produced by these measures 
continued throughout the year. In December 
the Catholic churches in the Diocese of Gnesen 
and Posen (Polish Prussia) were closed, and 
many clergy prosecuted for reading a pastoral 
letter of Bishop Ledochowski, appointing the 
8th of December for devotions to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, under whose protection he 
placed his diocese, imploring a suspension of 
the hostility against the Church. 

The allocution already given contributed to 
continue the excitement in Germany. 

Following the example of Germany, the can- 
ton of Geneva expelled the Christian Brothers 
and the Sisters of Charity, who had for some 
years conducted the free schools of the Catho- 
lic population. The canton of Geneva is made 
up in part of territory taken from France and 
Savoy in 1814, The Catholic population of the 
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_name of the liberty of Catholic consciences 


a. 
: : 
a} 


new canton were, by the brief.of Pius VIL, in _ 
1819, placed under the Bishop of Lausanne, | 
who was made also Bishop of Geneva. In 
1865 M. Mermillod, who had been appointed 
curé of Geneva, was appointed and consecrated 
by the Pope Bishop of Hebron in partibus in- 
Jidelium, and Bishop auxiliar of Geneva, Mon- 
seigneur Marilley, Bishop of Lausanne and Ge- 
neva, at the same time nominating him vicar- 
general of the latter diocese. Bishop Mermil- 
lod’s appointment was never formally recog. 
nized by the cantonal authorities, although hi 
has hitherto appointed the cwrés or pastors o 
the various parishes, and given confirmatior 
on them, and exercised other episcopal acts 
In the excitement arising out of the expulsion 
of the religious communities, the canton re- 
fused,by decree of September 20, 1872, to rec- 
ognize him any longer as curé, cut off his sala- 
ry, and forbade him to exercise any episcopal 
functions at Geneva. They also called upon — 
Monseigneur Marilley to recall any powers 
cpnferred upon him; but that prelate formally 
resigned all jurisdiction in the Diocese of Ge- 
neva. The Bishop of Hebron, on the 28th, 
protested against their action, appealing to 
article 15 of the treaty of Turin, and protocol 
of the Congress of Vienna, article 887. A pro- 
test of the clergy was also made, and the Cath- 
olic bishops of Switzerland, on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, sustained his position, and encouraged 
him to remain firm; but the Government pro- 
ceeded to new measures, and somewhat later 
expelled Bishop Mermillod from the Swiss 
soil, upon which he retired to Paris. Upon 
the occasion of his arrest by the chief of po- 
lice at Geneva, Monsignor Mermillod drew up 
the following protest: ‘I protest in the name _ 


> 


of the rights of the Catholic Church, in the 


violated in my person, in the name of mj 
rights as a free citizen of the Helvetian Re- 
public, against the decree of banishment by 
which the Federal Council puts me outside 
the territory of my country without having 
heard me in person, without judging me, and 
without any violation on my part of any law 
of the Constitution.” ae 
Another Swiss bishop, Monseigneur Lachat, 
of Basle, had been forbidden by the government — 
of Soleure to publish the canons and decrees — 
of the Vatican Council, under threat of pro-— 
ceedings against him. In October, 1872, how-— 
ever, he pronounced the pastor of Starrkirsch — 
excommunicated. The government directed — 
the authorities to prevent by force any other 
priest from taking the position of cwré. At a 
later date they withdrew their recognition of 
Monseigneur Lachat as Bishop of Bdsle, de- 
clared the see vacant, and requestedthe chap- 
ter to elect a new bishop. = 
Among the Armenians in the Turkish Em- 
pire who recognized the Pope, troubles arose in 
1872, at the head of which was Kasangian, 
Bishop of Antioch. Hassoun, patriarch of the 
Catholic Armenians, in carrying out the de- 


Council of the Vatican, whose support by the 
_ German Government had been followed by se- 
- yere action against the bishops and religious 


any striking increase in the number of priests, 
_ who amounted in all to less than fifty. Witha 
view of effecting an organization, they called 
a second Old Catholic Congress at Cologne. 
Jt met on Saturday, September 20th. It was 
attended by the Jansenist Archbishop of 

_ Utrecht, two bishops of the Established Church 
_ of England, the Bishops of Ely and Lincoln, 
- one Protestant Episcopal bishop from the 
_ United States, the Bishop of Maryland, and 250 
delegates from-various parts of Germany. No 
definite confession of faith was adopted ; but, 
in view of the fact that no bishop had joined 
them, a committee was appointed to consider 
the means to be adopted to supply the want 
by electing one or more bishops. 

Fifteen resolutions, adopted by them, on the 
repose of the theological and juristic commit- 
tees, maintained: 1, the right of excommuni- 
cated old Catholic priests to officiate; 2, that 
any of them could administer the sacrament 
of penance without facultos; 3, in any dio- 
cese; 4, that congregations may elect their 
own pastors; 5 and 6 dispensed them from 
the necessity of using Catholic churches, con- 
secrated altars, etc.; 7 retains liturgical usages 
“as nearly as possible;’’? 8 proposes reform; 
_ 9, to avoid religious and political questions ; 
10 leaves setting up of a new organization to 
_ the local necessities; 11 provides for reports 
to central. committee; 12 favors civil mar- 
riage; 13 declares marriage dispensations un- 
necessary; 14 declares it lawful to apply to 
foreign bishops, especially of the Utrecht 
Church and the Armenian, for ordination ; 15 
elects a committee of three theologians, two 
canonists, and two laymen, to arrange the 
election of bishops, their residence, salary, re- 
lation to government and the congregations. 

Three other resolutions related to the re- 
union of Christian. churches, and ten others to 
the rights of the old Catholics as against the 
state, and the Catholics who accepted the 
Vatican decrees, claiming recognition and the 
ei property as the only real Catholic 

ody. SRS 

The year 1872 was remarkable for a renewal 
of pilgrimages to various shrines, one of the 
most important being that to our Lady of 
Lourdes, in the Pyrenees, to which thousands 
of pilgrims flocked from all parts of France. 

During the year there was no new promotion 
of cardinals, and four members of the Sacred 
College died: Cardinal Cyril Alameda, O. S. 
-F., Archbishop of Toledo; Cardinal Nicholas 
Clarelli, Bishop of Frascati; Cardinal Angelo 
Quaglia; and Cardinal Aloysius Amat, Bishop 
of Palestrina. Among other eminent dignita- 
ries who died during the year, was the Aus- 


orders, maintained their attitude, but without 
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trian Bishop Fessler, secretary of the late 
council. 

RUSSIA (Empire of all the Russias), an 
empire in Europe and Asia. Emperor, Alex- 
ander II., born April 17 (April 29, new style), 
1818 ; succeeded his father, February 18 (March 
2), 1855; crowned at Moscow, August 26 (Sep- 
tember 7), 1856. Heir-apparent, Grand-duke . 
Alexander, born February 26 (March 10), 1845; 
married November 4, 1866, to Maria Dagmar 
(born November 26, 1847), daughter of King 
Christian IX., of Denmark. Otfspring of the 
union are two sons: Nicholas, born May 6, 
1868; and George, born April 28, 1871. 

The administration of the empire is intrusted 
to four great boards or councils, possessing 
separate functions, but centring in the private 
cabinet of the Emperor. The first of these 
boards is the Council of the Empire, which 
has to superintend the general administration 
of affairs, and propose alterations whenever 
necessary. It was established by Alexander 
I., in 1810, and in 1872 consisted of 36 mem- 
bers, exclusive of the ministers who have ‘a 
seat ex officio, and of the princes of the im- 
perial house, who can claim the right to be 
present at the deliberations. The president, 
in 1872, was Grand-duke Constantine, the 
brother of the Emperor, This Council is divided 
into three departments, namely, of Legislation, 
of Civil Administration, and of Finance. Each 
department has its own president, and a sepa- 
rate sphere of duties, but there are meetings 
together of the three sections. The second 
board isthe Senate (Directing Senate), which 
is the high-court of justice for the empire, 
controlling all inferior tribunals, and examin- 
ing into the state of public revenue and expen- 
diture, and having power to appoint to a great 
variety of offices, and to make remonstrances 
to the Emperor. It is divided into seven (be- 
fore 1869 into eight) sections or committees, 
of which five sit in St. Petersburg and two in 
Moscow. In the plenum, or general meeting 
of the sections, the Minister of Justice takes 
the chair, as high procurator for the Emperor. 
The third board is the Holy Synod, established 
by Peter IL, in 1721, which has the superin- 
tendence of all the religious affairs of the em- 
pire. The President of the Holy Synod is the 
Metropolitan of Novgorod. The fourth board 
is the Council of Ministers. It is divided into 
eleven departments, namely: 


Ministry of Incumbent. 
Imperial House.... Count Alex. Adlerberg (app. 1870). 
Foreign Affairs.... Prince Alexander Michael Gortcha- 
koff (app. 1856). 
Wantss sists ination General Count Millertin (1862). 
AWW o5s.0 ssable sie sara Admiral Crabbe (1860). 
Interior...t 25563. General Timascheff (1868). 
Public Instruction. Count Tolstoy (1866). 
BIDANCO: » si-cen 5.0 0s Tae M. von Reutern 
862). 
Pustice.....- s/o gen Count Pahlen (1868). : 
Imperial Domains. Privy-Councillor D. Valoniew (1872). 
Public Works..... Lieut.-Gen. Count Bobrinsky (1871). 


General Comptrol. Privy-Councillor M. Abaza. 

The area and population of the several goy- 
ernments into which Russia is divided were, in 
1872, as follows: 


"18 RUSSIA. 
GOVERNMENTS, Area, | Population, GOVERNMENTS, 9 Ares, | “Popaelie 
I, EUROPEAN Russia. EvROPEAN Russta.—(Continued.) i 
A o. Inland. Lakes 20,448 5 
=p Archangel. ..cs:scsnveebaaacekon 286.739] 275,279 | Zeb, ENE. 56. ,679| «ss a 
y Astrakham <3. -< 2-005 een 2014) 319.978 D. Dee et syesess+s+| S200) | ean 
Astrakhan Calmucks......... , : E CMe 1, ; 
Astrakhan Kirgheez....-+..0 22,075] 134,000 babe tini ni + 024,882] 60,964.54 
. Bessarabia... 3s lcesceeecassaspsiine ; ; 3 é 
t Charen eee 21,016 1,681,486 Stray poh asa 
Bo Chersonys cs cap enosu ears aaeles 3497, f o-Bjérneborg 
6. Province of the Army of the Don 61,982 1,010,135 2 Kuopio....sseeeseeseseseeeeees es 43 
%. ‘Histhoniaisis ssc scvasseees oases A x » INSIANGs os connotes ReUeeeeaun gt : 
8. Grodnosie2 hess esnereataiion hae 14,960 958,852 4; St-Michael. 222: ... 2. - ae aes « 8,890 
9. YavOslaW oc scewieseabnahsciesiess 13,757 5. Tawastehus............ silemeieles s 6,937 
10 oketonanetey A Re eee watt 1,281,482 Sieshote Sats otdeias oben Utes TOR cee 
41. KKAluQA ieics varrceiee eee raas see é | WSS ao oas nate wees alee © ’ 
1 <neen itl gate Casemmn pane Remake 3727) 1,670,337 8B. VibOres since cedeeate noon. 18,428 
13. Se 48s Aoi oct RG RR eek eveait ae igre ictal rye 
14, KOsBOMS 3. .c eas iceas ap oeaeeeeie ¥ 101, QUE Ser ialain oad vip ees cls ¢ bfeta Sis . 
15 pve PEER ane Se npne Wee par ped See nea 
46; COUPE. See secvacenweis ae otes e's i ‘ AUCASUS. 
1%. Koorek.s.)s,.55 webertabawnseces 18,801) 1,866,859 . 
18. Livonia votes eseeseeeeeeeeee 17,802 1 220,784 Governments, Prov’s, and Districts.| 
em ke y ane! 1. Kuban District............ weeee| 84,887 
~ pened PBs see c eens sence ceeee ptr 1 peng 2. Government of Stavropol 2k ae 27,298 
99, NijnicNovgorod..........0..01] 19%681] Taeeigig. || 3+ District Ter ee 
OB. NOVGOT0 5..6.-.eeecacoveees ee 6,302} 1,016,414 || 5° DiSsict Sakatal 1°537 
MOOR rere agar deletes b= 50,495 802 : + i 
24. O 18.034] 1.578'013 6. Government of Tiflis 15,582 
RE OREO NR sicicsely ayicciiie wiae's > 6s 06 os A B40" ”. Government of Kutaiss 8,039 
26. Orenburg. wevepesevescrececevceies 5 +3 “4 8. Military Dist. of Suchum-Kale...| 2,826 
DT. PONEA..--s00scecenrsesers-- se 12816) 9'178'bOl 9. District Tschernomor........ .|  ,2,041 
28. a at erape cade #909 ss #46 0% 6a we 46241| 1'946'761_ || 19 Government of Elisabethpol....} 17,089 
29, er OU be vie bin bien sob 0 6 osi0.0.0 0 bia sien 19°98 2'contis 11, Government of Baku..... WED 14,923 
me oe Ravin ees mnnie S216 48 616 A882 6'380| "a17’g16._ || 12 Government of Erivan......... 10,577 
$2. Riazan ......--..cs.2s-+---++-.| 16,249] 1,438,292 : 
Oe. Hamers Mek oe .. Sle "986| 117437429 Caucasia............ sitteeaees z 69,683 
$4, St. PeterSburg.. oo. ccncecesscess 17,065} 1,160,980 
BG. BRAUN cs th cis ce> teecpoos $2,613] 1,725,478 TV. Sper. 
S56. SimDivek; vecscse sae pece eee nes 19,103} 1,192,510 Coast Province. .3:. ee 716,200 
37. Bmolensk.c tees vis fied eves oe 21, 1,163,594 Province of the Amoor............. 09,046 
B8. Tambov......-sseeessecceeeeres 25,527). 2,055,778 co ‘1 Vetentaie eo och. 1,518,454 
BOs DAU eviccs Penn cuca pen eae se ee es x 658,549 ts se 'Transbaikalia....... 213,823 
40. Tschernigov...........-+++++00+ 20, 1,560,378 || Government of Irkutsk............ 271 ,852 
SL TRA Scccarercdecadseamerehoasen 11,947} 1,154,292 hs Yenisseisk......... 971,789 
42 855) 1,521,577 ss Tomesk....... pacates : 
48 1,297,577 ° ss Tobolsk........2... 569,363 
“ aE ots Ynland Lakes ci. .ac «ss anes teadeos ..| - 18,919] ....... 
46 2,847,746 || Siberia. .......seeseseeseeee es 4,717,990 
4'239'051 - Siberia | 
ery V. CENTRAL ASIA. 
2,068, A. Kirgheez-Steppe. 
Russia Proper...............|1,824,147) 68,658,934 Province Akmollinsk ..... scan ioae 244,281 
‘© Semipalatinsk .... 2.1.27. 138/194 
B. Kingdom of Poland. Take = Se Se is ey ee she 
P @ Tachalker,. 5 cnecessaessusracls ape fee 
B%, Kjeleta. sc sssccsiisccccsecciice] 8698] 400900 || Province Uralske. 00 0000000000000 128.807 
BG. Lomblines-sacc-sicncae a ce 4,400 dog || Lake Balkash.;...........0.. 0-00. 188) +... 
4) Tj a cevics cay ape oes nen eae 6,263) ' 659,483 . 
os Plomeknare es ont toe 4.486|. 685,473 || B: @eneral Government, Toorkistan. 
SB. PIOGK 55 <snwyatencescmeoespeert 8,997, 442,626 || Province Syr-Darja....... ........ 197,831 
= aiaatot ose asi neiec'at wares One are ire er x 7 h Semiretschensk.......... *21,800) 
S Sodlets.. io7.5.eee ae ; 4, WIGSENB Ti chap raae vee cek sheik cate ) 
BO. Sewwalkd icc. stscccvosesoosate 4,652 511,170 ‘ 
BO, ‘WarsaG c..s es eee 5,436] 925, Central Asia..............0+. 1,056,996 
Poland. cle) eet ee 47,113) 5,705,607 Russian Empire............-. 8,008,880! 81,925,428 


The area and population ofthe great divisions empire is the ten Polish provinces. In a ter-_ 
of the Russian Empire were, according to the ritory of 107,221 square versts, or 47,113 Eng- 
latest dates (1867), as follows: lish square miles, there are 5,705,607 souls, 
which gives an average of 53 inhabitants per — 


eaiee Sauare Miles. | Population. square verst, or 121 per English square mile. 

European Russia (in Poland) ..| 1,924,382 | 69,364,541 Of the Russian provinces, those in which in- 

Grand-duchy of Finland........ 134. 1,830,853 dustry has attained its highest degree of prog- 
eat of the ited oe Peery penn cee ress, and those in which the cultivation of 
Central Asia...............2...| 1,056,996 | 27740'583 +h xe or its i shag cond eae ne 4 

e it to insure the means of subsistence to a 

Tate Se Ne meager sas 8,008,830 _| 61,925,428 Jarger number, are the most thickly populated. 


The most densely peopled portion of the Thus, Moscow shows an average of 126 inhab- 


RUSSIA. 


 itants per square mile; Kiev, 114; Poltawa, 


104; Koorsk, 98; Tula, 97. Another point of 
- gome interest is the population of Russian 
towns. A large number that are officially 
named such are only villages. About 100 of 
these have less than 1,000 inhabitants each ; 
some 150 vary from 1,000 to 2,000; and about 


: an equal number are under 3,000. Most of the 
Russian towns, about 230, have from 5,000 to 


10,000 inhabitants. There are only 140 towns 
in Russia with a population over 10,000. Of 


this number, only six have over 100,000 inhab- 


itants; three from 75,000 to 100,000; five from 


50,000 to 75,000; six from 40,000 to 50,000 ; 


nine from 30,000 to 40,000; 22 from 20,000 to 
30,000; and, finally, 89 from 10,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants. 

The religious statistics of the empire, ac- 
cording to the “Statistical Year-Book of the 
Russian Empire” (vol. ii.,. Petersburg, 1871), 
are as follows: ; 


I. EUROPEAN RUSSIA AND POLAND. 
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I. EUROPEAN RUSSIA, 1867. 
NATIONALITIES. Population, Powe: 
PRUSBIANS soa Foss Hacc ates els'slv lee omer 50,730,000 | 797 
WAGE A SURED okie nk ele saa slalele riot ;000,000 16 
HID ATIONS . sabre se sk biJaauccen arenes 44,000 0.7 
MPOPINANS 55 ely athk ie tolaieaw abiee w obalhes 688,000 ii 
SSPOCRS ccd cea eee mek ens tel ieatedaens 51,000 0.8 
ROMA VIATIE 5 /c gretans sve 5 side Fale ei ia ehalelere 910,000 14 
WHUMGATHATION. (i as ccna vocesce becees 2,438,000 88 
MATIN cick olay a swie eo bieu ae Weuselaes wheee 8,158,000 50 
PRHOTIBN So ial gvidiiase-biban be + Soe o.n'alele 82,000 0.5. 
TAPAS. «:. 55s 0s acaba sin/dats ola has 1,362,000 21 
PREMISROOLH so picis'e a's cialdees'slsisie'en a's oe'e\e 1,076,000 17 
BOUPONCOS So sori ede cde cealdssececnseess 153,000 2.4 
IOI hay oo'e an ele da he oUStp Us ce de 89,000 1.4 
PAOD con tees oc 6 vc Ua ene een ese tics 1,829,000 29 
GAIOLQUE soc erld oc s ora p Mielec ieentee sels 4,000 mt 
GYPSIOB soe oce ok oe nice eve de ces tienecs .° 80,000 0.5 
MPEG TUISTID i ctcais oisie a's i siaid's w vaceees 70,000 1 
Il. KINGDOM OF POLAND. 
'o 1,000 
NATIONALITIES. Population. Popula’n. 
MONS sas asics 35 Mareen ae ees oes 8,700,000 649 
PTIRSIOUI Sc iaiciecle's +o Oc te maaevias selene ,000 112 
ASPACHTOB Nis ot sins vcnceaee ean sicees 733,000 13% 
Germanys: t's i s'.,e epileiaesmeandoadas 90,000 51 
LA hHanIAnAs. 16s vs seeeesaeen sees 290,000 51 
Other Hatious << los vee metssies eee lds 8,000 py 


Ill, FINLAND. 


The large majority of the population are 
Finns, who are divided into Tavasts and 
Kardes. Of the non-Finnish inhabitants, about 
125,000 are Swedes, 8,000 Russians, 1,000 Gyp- 
sies, and 400 Germans. 


DENOMINATIONS. | Paropean oaeey Poland. pracy, 

Orthodox Gr’k Church) 53,139,247| 835 29,932 5 
Rascolniks.:.......... 922, 14 4,552 1 
Gregorian Armenians. ST ASBh a 20.8” sacs cf 
United Greeks....:...|  .....- ek 229,260 40 
‘Roman Catholics...... 2,882,991} 45 | 4,326,473 | 58 
-Protestants........... 2,234,112) 35 31,233 58 
CT ae ee 1,829,100) 29 %83,079 | 1387 * 
Mohammedans........ 308.7 37 606 3 
MAMAAS sc. lleve ees cess 255,503; 4 472 fe 

NSS See eae 63,653,934 1,000 | 5,705,607 | 999 


Il. FINLAND. 

Nearly the entire population of the Grand- 
duchy of Finland belongs to the Lutheran 
Church. In 1867 it contained, besides the 
1,759,859 Lutherans, 85,538 Orthodox Greeks, 
and about 800 Roman Catholics. 


Ill. CAUCASUS AND SIBERIA. 


DENOMINATIONS. Caucasus. Fehrs Siberia. peng: 
Orthodox Greek...... 1,929,925 | 421 | 2,875,533 | 864 
Sectarians.:........... 58,87 13 65,505 20 
Gregorian Armenians.| 560,675 | 12 9 if 
Catholic Armenians... 17,807 4 td 
Roman Catholics...... 11,056 24,754 q 
Protestants............ 10,575 2 5,122 2 
* Total Christians..| 2,588,914 | 564 | 2,971,523 | 893 
Mohammedans ..... .| 1,960,584 | 428 61,083 18 
Israelites........... rac 23,227 5 11, 3 
or A aR el a 10,915 2 | 283,621 | 85 
TOtalnacil seas oe 4,583,640 | 1,000 | 3,327,627 | 999 


IV. CENTRAL ASIA, 

The large majority of the population are 
Mohammedans. The number of the Greek 
Catholics is estimated, in Akmollinsk, at 20,- 
605, in Semipalatinsk at 50,355, in Semiret- 
_chensk at 2,000, in Uralsk at 40,503 (exclusive 

of 42,448 Rascolniks). 

The ‘Statistical Year-book of Russia” gives 
the following account of the different nation- 
alities of the empire: 


Iv. CAUCASUS. 


Nationalities. Population. | Nationalities. Population. 
Russians........... 925,210 | Mountaineers ......, 897,945 
Grusonians......... S59. S19!) CalMUGks: ..s sayin vee) cesiat 
Armenians ......... 561,734 | Nogaians........... 111,678 
Groeksk i ccvamawpes 8.557 | OURET asi a. ose we oesine 146,597 
Germans.........-- 9,649 —— 
PAWA cess aneeccenhes 21,676 4,507,556 
Partaras ss .tikssKe-0e 977,191 


* Y. SIBERIA. 

The number of Russians in Siberia is esti- 
mated at 2,300,000; that of Israelites at 7,000, 
that of Germans at 3,000. 

The official estimate of reyenue and expen- 


-diture for the year 1872, as sanctioned by the 


Emperor, is as follows: revenue, 497,197,802 
rubles; expenditure, 496,813,581 rubles; sur- 
plus, 384,221 rubles. 

The public debt of Russia, on January 1, 
1871, amounted to 2,000,414,345 rubles. 

According to the project of the transforma- 
tion of the army, as elaborated by an imperial 
commissioner, the Russian army is to consist, 
in future, of 801,707 men on the peace-footing, 
and of 1,653,393 on the war-footing. 

The Russian fleet consisted, in 1872, of 268 
vessels, having 34,277 horse- power, with 
1,535 guns. The greater and more formidable 
part of this navy was stationed in the Baltic. 
The Black-Sea fleet numbered 32; the Cas- 
pian, 31; the Siberian, or Pacific, 39; and the 
Lake Aral, or Toorkistan squadron, 6 vessels. 
The rest of the ships were either stationed at 
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Oronstadt or engaged in cruising in European 
waters. 

The movement of commerce in 1869 was as 
follows (value expressed in rubles): imports, 
169,940,000; exports, 121,280,000. 

The merchant navy, in 1869, was composed 
as follows: sailing - vessels, 2,534; steamers, 
114; total, 2,648. 

The length of railroads in operation, on 


January, 1872, amounted to 18,944 kilometres. . 


On January 1, 1872, the telegraph-lines in op- 
eration had an aggregate length of 50,848 kilo- 
metres, while the length of wire was 88,901 
kilometres. 

On January 22, 1872, an imperial decree was 
issued, which subjects all male citizens of 
Russia to military service. It was a few days 
later followed by another, making the use of 
the Russian language compulsory in the pri- 
mary schools of Poland. The. efforts of the 
Russian Government to substitute in the Polish 
and Baltic provinces the Russian language for 
the Polish and German, in the schools of all 
grades, continued throughout the year. 

At the meeting of the nobility of the prov- 
ince of Moscow, which was held in February, 
Prince Mestchersky, who was reélected to the 
office of marshal, brought forward a scheme 
for the establishment of a charitable asylum 
for children of the poorer nobility unable to, 
’ meet the expenses of education at the Gym- 
nasia of Moscow. An elaborate draught of 
regulations for the protection of minors and 
lunatics, and for the appointment of guardians, 
was discussed and adopted by the assembly. 
But the most important of the questions de- 
bated was the one brought forward by M. 
George Samarin, an eminent writer of the 
Panslayist school. He submitted to the as- 
sembly the draught of a petition to his Impe- 
rial Majesty, praying that all persons exiled or 
- imprisoned by the administrative authorities 
(i. e., the secret police) should have the power 
of claiming to be brought to public trial within 
a fortnight after their arrest. The motion 
was adopted, owing, in a great measure, to the 
support it received from Count Orloff Davidoff, 
one of the principal and most enlightened land- 
ed proprietors in Russia. The count urged 
that the grant of the right demanded by the 
nobility of Moscow would have a beneficial 
effect on the Government itself, since it would 
in future protect it from the accusation of 
abusing an arbitrary power in matters relating 
to the liberty of the subject. The necessity 
for advocating such an elementary reform 
proves the existence of a state of things some- 
what incompatible with the reform of the 
law courts, the emancipation of the serfs, 
and other liberal measures introduced during 
the present reign. Under a charter granted 
by Catherine II. the noble classes possessing a 
property qualification have the right of hold- 
ing a triennial Parliament for the purpose of 
electing officers for the administration of cer- 
tain funds belonging to the nobility, as well as, 
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tastes. Mosaffar-ed-din-Khan, theruler of Bok- 


a 
e 
By aa 


to the sovereign with respect to the needs and 


distinguished: landed proprietor in the proy- 
ince. . 

On June 12th (old style May 30th) all Russia 
celebrated the two-hundredth anniversary ofthe 
birth of Peter the Great. In all the inhabited 
places of the vast empire, from the two capi- 
tals down to the most insignificant. village 
the civil, military, and ecclesiastical authorities 
united with the people in commemorating the 
day which gave to the largest empire in the 
world its greatest man. 

The operations of the Russians in Centra 
Asia appeared to reach a crisis in 1872, in the 
campaign against the Khan of Khiva. The 
fullest preparations were made for this. ex- — 
pedition. So far as was possible, all the im- 
pediments which had before stood in the way 
of an energetic advance, were removed. To 
make success more probable, it was necessary 
that the Russians should be in a position of 
complete security in the two khanates already 
subjected to their control. This was not diffi- 


cult to accomplish, for the extension of Rus- 
sian rule into the centre of the formerly Inde- 
pendent Tartary has struck the Central Asiat- 
ics with a terror from which they are not 
likely to recover for many years. Bokhara 
had for two years accommodated itself with — 
remarkable equanimity to its inevitable fate. 
A large fraction of the malcontent mollahs 
had been made quiet by the premature and 
evidently violent death of the rebellious Kette 
Toré, or crown-prince ; and the order and sub- 
jection to law, prevailing in the parts of the 
border districts of the Zereschau, which had — 
been annexed to Russia, could not fail to pro- 
duce a good effect upon the agricultural, as_ 
well as the trading class in Bokhara. Expres-— 
sions of enmity had become less frequent in 
the current speech of the country; the indi-— 
vidual tribes of Ozbecks and Toorkomans found © 
themselves less free to indulge their warlike 


hara, notwithstanding his apparently friendly 
attitude toward the Governor-General of Rus- 
sian Toorkistan, was not at all pleased with — 
this state of affairs. He still entertained faint — 
hopes of regaining his former power, as was 
indicated by his sending embassies to Oabul ~ 
and Constantinople forsympathy. Yet, mind- — 
ful of the experience he had already had of © 
Russian strength, it could be assumed that he — 
would be on his guard against giving an actual 
manifestation of his unfriendliness. In Kho- 
kan affairs had, during the two years, been 
shaping themselves still more favorably forthe —__ 
Russians. Khudajan Khan—who had been 
stupid and dissolute in his youth—seemed in 
his more mature age to be quite at ease under 


‘the shadow of Russian suzerainty, and was 
living quite contentedly, without care for the 
future of his throne. Liquors, which were 
scarce and hard to get in the old days of Bok- 
haran rule, were now within easy reach. 
‘the Khan could amuse himself at will with 
photography and Swiss clocks, in freedom 
Bom all care concerning the rebellious Kipt 
_Schacks and Kirgheez, or the safety of his life 
and throne. He had the Russians to thank 
for the easy life he was leading, and might 
well be cautious how he forfeited their favor 
by any disorderly conduct. Affairs wore a very 
different aspect with his eastern neighbor, the 
warlike and ambitious Yakoob Kushbegi. The 
advance of the Russian outposts on the Navin 
appeared more and more menacing to him. 
' He sought to find some opportunity to get rid 
of them. The latest Russian occupation be- 
yond the Thian Shan, however, and the acqui- 
sition of the Eelee district, had deprived him 
of all prospect of effecting this end. The 
faintness of the friendship shown him by the 
_ Anglo-Indian Government was also very de- 
pressing tohim. The East Indian Government 
¢ had, indeed, while Lord Mayo was Viceroy, 
sent an able and skilled diplomatic agent to 
-Yarkand, but had so restricted him in time 
and means that he was able actually to accom- 
plish nothing ; and Yakoob Kushbegi found his 
‘situation no better than it had been before. 
_ Thus Russia had no reason to anticipate effec- 
tive hostility from that quarter. 
i Against a Russian advance under these fa- 
_ yorable circumstances, Khiva could oppose 
her own military force of about 30,000 horse- 
- men—a force composed, for the most part, of 
Ozbecks, the dominant and most settled class 
of people in the land. Although their arms 
are of a very primitive character, they are 
_ brave and, in a certain sense, effective troops. 
Aruler of ability might have enlisted in his 
behalf the nomadic tribes on the borders of 
the khanate, chiefly the Jomuts on the west- 
ern border, and the Ischaudors of the mid- 
land between the Aral and the Caspian Seas, 
with their several family stems, who could 
have furnished him, with additional corps of 
about 10,000 men each, and thus have given 
_ him an entire force of 50,000 men. The Khan 
does not appear, however, to have effected 
any alliance with these tribes. More serious 
obstacles than any military foree which Khiva 
could present against an invading army, are 
offered by the character of the country which 
such an army would have to traverse to reach 
the territory of the khanate. Khiva is sur- 
rounded on almost every side by steppes of a 
dangerous and almost impassable character. 
By whatever road an army could march upon 
it from the west, the north, or northeast, it 
_would have to pass large stretches of desert, 
in which neither grass nor water fit to drink 
can be found, or would be embarrassed by 
extensive and deepswamps. The intense cold 
and heavy snows which prevail on the steppes 
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during the winter are matched by the heat 
and drought of summer. On the southwest 
the khanate is protected by the Hyrcanian 
steppe. 

The reason alleged by Russia for commen- 
cing hostilities against Khiva was, that the 
Khivans held as slaves about forty Russian 
subjects, whom the khan had refused to give 
up after the Russian Government made a de- 
mand upon him to set them free. The cap- 
tives so held consisted for the most part of 
fishermen and merchants whom the nomadic 
Tartars had captured in their inroads into the 
Russian territory, and had sold to the Khi- 
vans. Ulterior motives also, probably, had 
their influence upon the course of the Russian 
Government. Among them, the desire to se- 
cure commercial advantages and to complete 
the conquest of that part of Central Asia, was, 
doubtless, not insignificant. 

When the Khan of Khiva learned that the 
Russians were preparing to attack him, he 
lost no time in sending ambassadors to sue for 
peace. One embassy reached Fort Alexander 
on the 27th of February (old style, March 
10th, new style), bringing with it one of the 
Russian prisoners. The embassy was addressed 
to the Government of the Caucasus, and was 
composed of six princes, with Mahmet Amin, 
the first ecclesiastic of the khanate, as chief. 
The Khivans presented a written paper to 
Colonel Lomakin, setting forth that the Khan 
was prepared to treat with Russia on the fol- 
lowing bases: 1. Establishment of peaceful 
relations; 2. Restoration of all the Russian 
prisoners; 3. Complete liberty of trading for 
the caravans; 4. Full and entire submission 
to the grand-duke, lieutenant of the empire in 
the Caucasus. 

The ambassadors declared that they were 
not acquainted with the purport of a sealed 
letter which they brought with them for the 
Lieutenant of the Caucasus; but they stated 
the character of the instructions they had re- 
ceived, and these accorded with the contents 
of the written paper. They had been told to 
promise restoration of the captives, and the 
other concessions, on condition of peace being 
guaranteed. It was afterward found that there 
were some important discrepancies between 
the paper presented to Colonel Lomakin and 
the letter reserved for the grand-duke. 

Before the arrival at Fort Alexander of the 
embassy to the Lieutenant of the Caucasus, 
the approach of another embassy from Khiva, 
addressed to the Emperor himself, had been 
announced at Orenburg. The chief of this 
embassy was Atalik Imazar, the lieutenant 
of the Khan among the Karakalpaks, a tribe 
subject to Khiva; and.the ambassadors brought 
with them numerous presents, including two 
magnificent horses, but no Russian prisoners. 
Believing that the object in sending these em- 
bassies was merely to gain time, the Russians 
resolved to stop their further progress, and to 
tell the ambassadors at once on what condi- 
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tions Russia would remain at peace with them. 
The embassy which had reached Fort Alexan- 
der, and had afterward embarked on one of 
the Caspian steamers, was not allowed to pro- 
ceed beyond Temir Khan Chousa, a port on 
the east coast of Daghestan. The embassy 
expected at Orenburg was detained on its ar- 
rival. Two conditions were then communi- 
cated to the embassies as those on which Rus- 
sia would agree to remain at peace. They 
were—l. The immediate restoration of all 
the prisoners; 2. That the Khan should make 
explanations to the Governor-General of Toor- 
kistan in regard to the uncourteous replies 
which he had made to the friendly overtures 
of that officer. The terms having been made 
known to Mahmet Amin, he replied that he 
would send his son to inform the Khan of the 
Russian demands. Mahmet Amin then re- 
turned to Fort Alexander, leaving with Prince 
Melikoff the letter from the grand-duke. 
The ambassadors detained at Orenburg were 
sent back, taking with them the letter of the 
Khan to the Emperor, which had not been ac- 
cepted. The Khan afterward dispatched an 
embassy to the Viceroy of India, to ask for 
his intervention. A similar embassy had been 
sent, under similar circumstances, in 1839, to 
Major Todd, at Herat, and the aid which was 
asked had then been refused. But the Khan, 
who labored under the impression, common to 
the Tartar tribes, that the English and Rus- 
sians are bitter enemies, was not deterred by 
this fact, and acted in the fullest confidence 
that the English would not neglect an oppor- 
tunity to check a further advance of their 
rivals for supremacy in Asia. Lord North- 
brook received the embassy, but answered 
their request with a rebuff which is described 
as very blunt and disheartening. He advised 
the Khan to accede to the righteous demand 
of the Czar, by releasing the prisoners, and 
warned him that England would not allow 
her friend, Russia, to be injured by him, 

In preparing for the campaign, the Russians 
established their base of operations at’Krasno- 
wodsk, a well-fortified military colony situ- 
ated on the creek of the same name on the 
east side of the Caspian Sea. The contem- 
plated commercial road to the Oxus, by which 
it is expected that the time of transportation 
from the interior of Russia to Central Asia 
will be shortened one-half, is to start from 
this point. <A railroad is also projected to 
connect the Oxus with the Caspian Sea, which 
will be substantially a continuation of the road 
spanning the Caucasus from Poti to Baku. 
This route is practicable in fall, winter, and 
spring; and by it, a Russian army, if not op- 
posed by a hostile force, could reach the banks 
of the Oxus in ten days. But very few details 
have been made public of the progress of the 
campaign, A report which was circulated in 
October, that the city of Khiva and the Khan 
had been captured, proved to be false. The 
expedition was unsuccessful, and its recall and 
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return were announced in November. Since |) 
that time, the Russian Government has been |) 


busy with preparations for an expedition on 4 , 
a more extensive and formidable scale, tobe 
commenced as early as possible in 1878. Sine 4 


the failure of the expedition against Khiy: 
became known, the Russian Government h 
announced officially that it has complete 
treaties with the Khan of Khokan, the Amee 
of Bokhara, and Yakoob Kushbegi, the rule 
of Kashgar, and that any breach of these tre; 
ties will be punished with force. * 

An elaborate narrative of Russian deali 
in Central Asia, and statement of the poli C 
of the Imperial Government, appeared-in th 
St. Petersburg Official Gazette of Novembe 
13th. It held up the accomplishment of the 
expedition against Khiva as the one necessar 
condition remaining, should negotiations fail 
to the fulfilment of a grand design for civil. 
izing the whole interior of Central Asia. The 
direct instruments in this scheme are to be 
the Russian merchants, whose operations thi 
empire is bound in honor to protect. 
intercourse on both sides for the traders of 
Russia and for those of the khanates—if suc! 
there be; protection to be afforded to. the 
caravans by regularly-organized and responsi- 
ble agents; leave to import into each of the 
states of Central Asia such quantities of Rus- 
sian goods as are fairly proportioned to their 
respective populations: these conditions con- 
stitute the programme which Russia would 
undeviatingly press upon her neighbors. The 
Khan of Khokan had accepted the conditions 
early in 1868, under the conviction of his in 
ability to hold outragainst them. The Ameer 
of Bokhara, late in the same year, submitted, 
after his defeats, to the imposition of a similar 
treaty. In the direction of the borders of 
China, the country of Chinese Toorkistan wa: 
first opened to Russian trade under the treaty 
of Peking, it being then, at least nominally, a 
province of the Celestial Empire; and Yakoob 
Kushbegi, its new, independent ruler, had 
frankly accepted this on of his obligations. 
There remained only Khiva to be brought te 
reason, in order at once to complete the secu- 
rity and develop by trade the full resources of 
the Russian possessions beyond the Caspian 
Sea. General Kauffman, who had been sc 
successful with the other petty sovereigns, 
would insist on the necessary terms being 
early accepted. This he hoped to accomplish 
by peaceful means, but, if these failed, force 
would certainly be used for this highly-neces- 
sary object. oa 

The prompt and decided refusal given by 
the Viceroy of India to the application of the 
Khan of Khiva for aid against the Russian ad- 
vance called forth much comment in the Eng- 
lish papers. The opposition journals assailed 
the ministry for what they considered the 
want of decision and cowardice of its attitude _ 
toward Russia. The steady progress of Rus- 
sian influence in the districts southeast of the 


Caspian Sea was regarded as fraught with 
_ danger to the English empire in India and to 
_ English influence in Persia and Afghanistan. 
_ Apprehension was freely expressed, not only 
that Russia might eventually reach a point 
_ from which an actual attack upon some Brit- 
_ ish possession would be practicable, but also 
_ that the mere fact of the gradual approach of 
Russia toward the British lines might encour- 
age the discontented in India to revolt. The 
_ news that the Russians had secured from the 
_ Shah of Persia a cession of the territory lying 
on the north side of the river Attreck served 


. 
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_ to increase these apprehensions. 

The English Government was also mindful 
of the effeet of the Russian movement upon 
its interests in the East, and in due season 
Z opened a correspondence with the Russian 
- Government, with a view of coming to an un- 
_ derstanding as to what should be the limit of 
_. the Russian annexations. *On the 8th of Octo- 
ber, Lord Granville addressed a dispatch to 
the British ambassador at St. Petersburg, ask- 
_ ing assurances from the Russian Government 


SANDWICH ISLANDS, or HAWAIIAN 

_ ISLANDS, a chain of islands situated in the 
' North-Pacific Ocean, formerly the kingdom of 
- Hawaii. They consist of 13 islands, eight of 
_ which are inhabited. Area, 7,416 square miles; 
population in 1866, 62,959; in 1872, 57,145. 
- The number of foreigners, in 1866, was 4,194, 
among whom there were 1,206 children. The 
largest islands are Honolulu, with 13,521, Hilo, 

~ with 4,655, and Lahaina, with 3,501 inhabitants. 
| The revenue for the term from April 1, 1870, 
- to March 81, 1872, amounted to $964,959, and 
the expenditures to $969,784. The public 
debt on March 81, 1872, was $177,971. The 

- imports in 1871 were valued at $1,626,000; the 
exports at $1,892,000. The number of com- 

- mercial vessels entering the ports of the king- 
dom amounted to 171, of an aggregate burden 

- of 105,993; the number of whalers, 31. The 
principal articles of export, in 1871, were: 
sugar, 21,761,000 pounds; rice, 1,284 pounds ; 
cotfee, 47 pounds; tallow, 185 pounds; palm, 
293 pounds. The principal port is Honolulu ; 
of the 151 vessels entering the port in 1870, 
95 were North American, 31 English, 14 Ha- 
waiian, and 11 German. 

_ The population of the islands, since their dis- 
covery by Captain Cook, has been decreasing 
at a fearful rate. In 1779, their number was 
estimated at 400,000; now they number less 
than 60,000; and, during each year, the most 
distressing accounts have come in from the 
country districts of excessive mortality among 
the natives. In 1872, from one school district, 
the agent stated that the deaths for the first 
quarter were forty-seven; births, eight. From 
another district a report came in, unofficial, 
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that it would not encroach upon territory 
claimed by the Ameer of Cabul as belonging 
to Afghanistan. This dispatch contained also 
a very distinct description of the lines and 
points which the English Government re- 
garded as marking the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan. Prince Gortchakoff replied, on 
the 7th of December, on behalf of the Russian / 
Government, admitting generally the reason- 
ableness of the English demands, but express- 
ing doubts as to the right of the Ameer of 
Cabul to some parts of the territory claimed 
by the English as belonging to him. Toward 
the end of December, the Russian Government 
dispatched Count Schouvaloff to London, to 
represent more fully its views to the British 
Government, and endeavor to secure a modifi- 
cation of the demands made by Earl Granville 
in his dispatch of October 18th. This was the 
condition in which affairs stood at the close 
of 1872. It is proper to add here that the 
British demands were subsequently conceded, 
and an agreement was entered into upon the 
basis proposed by Earl Granville. 
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that the deaths were nearly one ‘hundred 
against six births. 

The King of the islands, Kamehameha V., 
died in Honolulu on December 11, 1872. He 
died childless, and, as he failed to avail himself 
of the privilege conferred by the Constitution, 
of naming his successor, there was a short 
interregnum. Prince William Lunalilo, who 
was naturally one of the claimants to the va- 
cant throne, issued a plediscitum, calling on 
the people to vote for him, and promising them, 
in the event of his election, to restore the old 
Constitution of 1852.. This Kamehameha had 
overturned in 1864, and set up anew and usurp- 
ing one of his own manufacture, according to 
which the choice of anew ruler, in the event of 
his failure to appoint a successor, fell to the 
Legislature. Thus the plebiscitwm of Lunalilo 
was entirely informal, put forth only as a means 
to gain an expression of the people’s wishes. 
A vote was taken in all the districts of the 
island on January 1, 1878. Over 12,000 ballots 
were cast, all but 19 of them being for Lu- 
nalilo. In the capital district, that of Hono- 
lulu, 8,049 were cast, every one of them being 
for Lunalilo. Another claimant, David Kala- 
kana, had appeared, asking the suffrages of 
the people, but so firm were they in their at- 
tachment to Lunalilo, that hardly any one could 
be found to espouse his cause. The Legisla- 
ture was convened on the 8th of Jannary, ac- 
cording to Kamehameha’s Constitution, to vote 
for his successor, or, rather, to ratify in a con- 
stitutional way the popular voice which had 
already declared so unanimously for Lunalilo. 
In spite of his crushing defeat at the polls a 
week previous, Kalakana had attempted to 
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bribe some of the assemblymen by promising 
them offices.in case of his election. On the 
morning of the 8th of January, the day set for 
the election by the Assembly, the natives began 
at a very early hour to surround the Assembly 
hall, provided amply with sticks and clubs of 
all sizes, and many with stones and other con- 
venient missiles, A report had obtained very 
extensive credence that the Assembly, after 
meeting, would adjourn over a day, as a com- 
pliment to the new King, for such Lunalilo 
really was, needing only the formal ratification 
of the Legislature to make him so de jure as 
well as de facto. But the Kanakas were de- 
termined that he should be elected, and that 
too on-that day, and the somewhat mobbish 
preparations above described were simply -in- 
tended as a forcible suggestion to the Assembly 
that such was their-will. In spite of this for- 
midable array, through which the members 
were compelled to pass to gain the hall, one 
of them had the boldness to rise and move an 
adjournment, but. as soon as this was known 
outside, and before the motion could be put to 
a vote, the angry Kanakas shouted out: ‘“ Put 
a rope around that man’s neck, and give us 
the end of it!” Two or three remarks of a 
nature similar to this had the desired effect, 
and the motion was not put. The voting was 
immediately taken up, and, under the pressure 
of the decided feeling manifested by the na- 
tives without, a motion that each member be 
compelled to write his name on the back of his 
ballot prevailed easily, and amid the greatest 
excitement the votes were cast and declared 
to be unanimously for Lunalilo. The King-elect 
was crowned the next day in the stone church 
at Honolulu. His inaugural address proposed 
important changes in the government; one, 
that the Legislature be divided in two branches 
—that of the nobles, and that of the represent- 
atives; another, that free suffrage be granted 
to all natives; and another, that the Attorney- 
General be no longer considered as one of the 
cabinet. The legislative assembly afterward 
ratified these amendments, and all that now 
remains, before they be incorporated into the 
Constitution, is that the Legislature ratify them 
next year. Immediately after his coronation, 
the King chose his cabinet, evincing in his selec- 
tions a sound judgment and liberal tendencies. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS, Lor KamEenamMEnA 
Kapuatwa, Kamenamena Y., King of the, 
born in Honolulu, Hawaii, December 11, 
1830; died in that city, December 11, 1872. 
He was the son of Mataio Kekuanaoa and Ki- 
nau (daughter of Kamehameha J.), and, in 
company with his elder brother, afterward 
Kamehameha IV., and a number of other sons 
of the high chiefs, was educated at the Royal 
School, established by the American Mission 
in 1839, ander the charge of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. 
Cook. He was quick to learn, and acquired a 
very thorough education, becoming in time an 
accomplished scholar and gentleman. But, 
like most of his race, there lingered about him 
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a taint of the old heathen superstitions, and, | 
at not very long intervals, he would indulgein ‘| 
gross intoxication, and, in his secluded cluster | 
of cabins on the sea-shore, would direct the 
performance of all the old rites, dances, an 
ceremonies of the heathen worship. In 185: 
his ‘brother,' Kamehameha IV., ascended the 
throne, and he filled with ability the office of 
Minister of the'Interior.: At the death of hi 
brother, November 30, 1863, Prince Lot as 
cended the throne as Kamehameha V. Hi 
had previously visited California and Englan 
with his brother. He was somewhat jealou 
of the influence of the missionaries, and wa 
greatly dissatisfied with the constitutior 
adopted during the reign of Kamehameha III. 
and .which, it is said, was drawn up by the 
missionaries. He had introduced, soon afte 
his accession, the Established Church of Eng 
land as the state Church, and had assume 
the name of ‘‘ Head of the Church” as one of 
his royal titles. . In 1864 he summoned a con- 
vention to amend the constitution, or, rather, 
to make a new one; but, dissatisfied with 
their efforts, he dismissed the convention, 
abrogated the constitution, and promulgated 
another of his own composition. He made, 
however, a very good ruler, and, though he 
was more nearly absolute than most of his 
predecessors, seemed, in general, to be actu- 
ated by a desire to promote the best interests 
of his people. He was, nevertheless, “dis- 
contented with his position, which he said, 
very truly, offered no basis for the dignity of 
royalty. He was a man of fine stature, well 
formed, athletic, and with a regal bearing. 
He had accumulated large wealth for so small 
a state, and, as he had no relative living, 
except an imbecile half-sister, his prope 
will probably revert to the nation. . . 
SAN SALVADOR (Repfsiica pE San Sat 
VADOR), an independent state of Central Amer- 
ica, bounded on the north and northeast by 
Honduras; on the east, by Nicaragua; on th 
southeast, by Fonseca Bay; on the south, by 
the Pacific Ocean; and, on the northwest, by 
Guatemala. It has an area of 7,500 square 
miles; and, of its population, which is esti- 
mated at 600,000, about one-half are Indians; 
290,000 mestizos; 1,000 negroes, and the re- 
mainder whites. | “5 
President of the republic, General San J. 
Gonzalez (reélected February 1, 1872, for two 
years); Vice - President, the Licentiate M. 
Mendez; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. G. 
Arbiza; Minister of War and Finance, Gen- 
eral B. Bustamente; Minister of Public In- 
struction, the Vice-President ; Minister of Jus- 
tice, the Licentiate M. Trigueros; President 
of the Congress, M. Vasconcelos; President 
of the Senate, Dr. J. Silva; Bishop, T. M. Vi- 
neda y Zaldana. a 
The standing army consists of 1,000 men, — 
and the militia of 5,000. <=. 
The principle articles of export are indigo, 
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_ of the first three of these exports, in 1869, 
were respectively $2,447,550, $507,793, $250,- 
282, and $40,000. 

The ‘total imports of the republic, in 1870, 
amounted to $2,551,560; and the exports to 
_ $3,810,910. Those for the third‘ quarter of 
1872 were $618,828.45 and $544,916.89 respec- 
- tively. ‘y= i 

. The movements at the port of Acajutla, dur- 
ing the year ending September 30, 1870, were 
as follows: 


\. ENTERED. 
Steamers, 25, with an aggregate of 29,507 tons. 
 Sailing-vessels, 14, with an aggregate of 4,288 tons. 

a CLEARED. 
Steamers, 25, with an aggregate of 29,507 tons. 
F ‘Sailing-vesse 8, 14, with an aggregate of 4,288 tons. 
__ The commerce at the ports of La Union and 
La Libertad was nearly the same as at Aca- 
 jutia. | 
The following is a statement of the revenue 
_ and the expenditure in 1869: | 


CHSTOME GUtICE TS. 2) ee oe le a cideled sien. $461, 
POR AAREB cle a5 occ an daidtie vsiarias wee 143,310 
MEMOS cts ove cuaareduleinwntos trncw es 155,560 
RUE TECOIDIA au cle cea dacatass oF se0. v's 70,106 
POURS oe tals SoS nn cid ckaio ance oak as datos $830,371 

EXPENDITURES. 

SR MIFAITHBUPATAON 5 55 «0.0 a x't selelnie’s densi doses $158,457 
MERI. we ee Gi sae es See eee ds Yes 28,066 
Public CUS Ie a Sa a es cee 68,151 
undry €xpenses.........-+++-+-- eee sees ,128 
MN FS A te cade anal $802,802 


830th) $705,800 at 60 per cent. Annual amor- 
_ tization, $24,557. Floating debt, $84,264. 

The railway from the capital to Acajutla is 
progressing rapidly. M. Bueron, the ‘contrac- 
tor, reported to the Government, in February, 
that the road had been graded for about one 
mile in length, and 54 yards in width. Some 
300 men were at work. 

Several dep@ties presented a proposal to re- 
_ ward the services of Mr. Arbiza, the present 
_ Minister of Foreign Affairs, with the sum of 
$20,000. 

A treaty of friendship and alliance between 
_ Guatemala and San Salvador was approved by 
_ the Congress of the latter country. 

The republic, though at the time enjoying 
complete tranquillity, was nevertheless in con- 
tinual apprehension respecting the plans and 
plots of the reactionary parties in the neigh- 
boring states against all forms of liberal gov- 
ernment. As a proof of this, one of the lead- 
ing journals referred to the discourse of the 
President of the Legislative Assembly of Hon- 
duras, in which authority was offered to Presi- 
dent Medina to declare war against San Salva- 
dor, if the latter does not pay all the expenses 
of the difficulties that took place the previous 
- year. 

With respect to ex-President Duefias, it was 
thought that he would be delivered over to the 
civil and military tribunals for trial on all the 
points on which he was accused. . 
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Early in July a conspiracy was formed 
against the Governments of San Salvador and 
Guatemala, but proved futile. The Govern- 
ment of San Salvador was warned that on the 
6th and 12th of July a revolution would: break 
out in the capital, in San Vicente, Cojutepe- 
que, and Sensuntepeque, under the influence 
of the reactionary party, among which the 
most prominent personages were Archbishop 
Pinol, the Jesuits, and a part of the San Salva- 
dor clergy. These notices agreed with what 
was rumored-in Nicaragua, as having been 
spoken of by Pinol and the Jesuits there, and 
had been communicated to the Government 
of San Salvador. . The conspiracy was believed 
to have many ramifications in Guatemala, its . 
object being to overthrow the Governments 
of both Guatemala and San Salvador, known 
not to be friendly to retrograde measures. On 
one of the days fixed for the attempt, the In- 
dians of Cojutepeque: made an unsuccessful 
assault upon the garrison of that city. A large 
force was sent thither by the Government. 

_ In view of these disturbances, the President 
issued a decree prohibiting the publication of 
newspapers, pamphlets, etc, until a copy 
thereof should be presented to, and approved 
by, the Government, and prescribing a fine of 
$100 for the first instance of omission to com- 
ply with that order, and suspension for the 
second offence. 

Ex-President Duefias, imprisoned for politi- 
cal offences, was released on bail; but, on the 
outbreak of the troubles above alluded to, was 
again deprived of his liberty. Early in Au- 
gust he was expelled the republic, together 
with sixteen Capuchin friars, and proceeded 
with them to Panama, where he embarked for 
Europe. t 

Bishop Ortiz Urruela was banished from the 
republic, where he had been residing for a 
time as a political refugee. t 

In September President Gonzdlez issued a 
decree inviting the people of the republic to 
name . thirty-six representatives for the Na- 
tional Constituent Convention. The elections 
were to take place on the 8th, and the repre- 
sentatives were to meet in the capital on the 
25th. 

That decree was followed by another in re- 
lation to the assassination of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the republic in the capital. The event 
was declared to be a national calamity ; and it 
was ordered that all the national functionaries 
should wear mourning for nine days. The 
assassination was believed to be an act of re- 
venge by the reactionary party. . 

Amnesty was granted to all the Indians who 
had taken part in the rebellion in the city of 
Izalco, in August. 

The San Salvador minister to Italy sent $100 
to the Government to be applied in aid of the 
widows and orphans of soldiers killed in the 
Honduras campaign. 

The Provisional President of Honduras com- 
municated a vote of thanks to the allied forces 
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of Guatemala and San Salvador for their ser- 
vices in behalf of Honduras, 

Don Francisco Bogen had begun the forma- 
tion of a German colony in San Benito, situ- 
ated at the foot of the voleano San Salvador. 
The Government gives its protection to the 
enterprise, and contributes $75 toward the 
passage of each family from San Francisco to 
the port of Libertad. The colonists will be 
exempted from military service for ten years. 
The colony is to consist of 200 families. The 
principal pursuit will be the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane. 

SAUNDERS, Rev. Epnraim Dop, D.D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman, teacher, and philan- 
thropist, born October 31, 1809, in Morris 
County, New Jersey; died in West Philadel- 
phia, Pa., September 13, 1872. He was edu- 
cated at Yale College, graduating thence with 
the second honors of his class, in 1831, studied 
theology (we believe at Princeton), was or- 
dained to the ministry in the Presbyterian 
Church, and settled at Goochland OC, H., Va., 
about 1835. He remained in Goochland Coun- 
ty, where he founded several churches, and 
was active in educational efforts, for sixteen or 
seventeen years, when, in consequence of ill- 
health, he resigned the pastorate, and visited 
Europe, where he travelled extensively. On 
his return he was settled for a year or two at 
Pottstown, Pa. His voice failing him a second 
time, he gave up the pastoral office, and estab- 
lished, in 1857 or 1858, at West Philadelphia, 
a boys’ school of the highest grade, under the 
name of the Saunders Institute. This school 
was very successful, and he employed in it the 
ablest teachers he could find, two college pres- 
idents having been among his instructors, 
Among others who taught there was his son, 
Courtland Saunders, a young man of rare ge- 
nius and remarkable scholarship, whose little 
work on the “Paradigms of Latin Verbs,” 
written before he was twenty years of age, 
was a monument of careful and extended re- 
search. He was the only child of Dr. Saun- 
ders, most dearly cherished ; yet, in his ardent 
patriotism, he said, at the commencement of 
the late civil war, to this beloved son, ‘‘ One 
of us must give himself and, if need be, his life 
to our country’s service.” The father earnest- 
ly desired to go; but the son claimed the 
privilege, enlisted as a captain in the Corn Ex- 
change Regiment, fought bravely, and fell at 
Antietam, Meantime, the father was indefati- 
gable in his efforts to raise volunteers and 
money for bounties, and received the thanks 
of the city for his patriotic labors. He also 
established a drill-class in his institute, and 
trained many young men who went out as 
officers in the Union service. He was active 
in all educational enterprises, being a trustee 
of Lincoln University, and connected with 
other colleges and seminaries in the region 
around Philadelphia. But from the time of 
the death of his gallant son he had felt it his 
duty to rear some memorial of him, which 
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should be a lasting honor to him and blessing 
to the community. In 1870 he gave up his 
school, and soon after, with the full and cor 
dial consent of his wife, gave the large build. 
ing and extensive grounds of the institute t 
found a memorial hospital, to be called th 
Presbyterian Hospital of Philadelphia. H 
further offered to raise by personal effort ar 
solicitation $100,000 toward the erection o 
hospital buildings, and had accomplished thi 
before his death. The late John A. Brown, 
retired banker of Philadelphia, gave $300,0¢ 
toward its endowment, so that the hospit: 
will start with about half a million dollars, Ds 
Saunders’s own gift being about $100,000. H 
learning, his skill and success as a teacher, an 
his philanthropic spirit, caused his loss to b 
deeply felt in Philadelphia. a 

SCRANTON, Joseru H., an eminent citi 
zen, and one of the founders of the city ot 
Scranton, Pa.; born at Madison, New Haven 
County, Conn., June 27, 1813; died at Baden 
Baden, Germany, June 6, 1872. He began 
his business-life as a clerk for a house in Ne 
Haven, but subsequently removed to Augusta, 
Ga., and entered into business for himself. In 
1847 he made the Lackawanna Valley his per- 
manent home, and in connection with some 
family relatives, and a few other energetic 
men, began to develop the resources of that 
portion of Luzerne County, then almost a wil. 
derness, consisting of one or two farm-houses, 
and a country tavern by the border of a 
stream, while surrounding these were the 
bleak and sterile mountains. After unremit- 
ting effort in spite of delays and repeated fail- 
ures, he succeeded in enlisting the codperation 
of some capitalists, through whom he raised 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars and formed 
a partnership in the enterprise éf bringing out 
the wealth that lay latent beneath the sur- 
rounding hills. In June, 1853, this firm was 
merged into the Lackawannaglron and Coal 
Company, with which he was identified until 
the time of his death. Iron-works were con- 
structed, railroads built, and difficulties sur- 
mounted, which would have intimidated a man 
with less perseverance and executive ability, 
and, as a result, we find, in the short period of 
twenty-five years, a city of nearly fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and which is the focus of 
one hundred and fifty millions of capital in- 
vested in railroads and other improvements. 
For twenty years he was successively manager, 
superintendent, and president of the above 
company, and was also president and director 
of several railroads and banking corporations. 
For some months previous to his death, Mr. 
Scranton had been travelling in Europe,inthe 
vain hope of recovering his health. p's 

SEABURY, Rev. Samvet, D.D., an Episco- 
pal clergyman, professor, and author, born in — 
Hartford, Conn., in 1801; died at the General _ 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Epis-- 
copal Church, in Néw York City, October 10, 
1872. He was a grandson of Samuel Seabury, 


‘p.0, Bishop of the Diocese of Connecticut, 
and first Protestant Episcopal bishop in the 
_ United States. He graduated from Columbia 
College in 1823, and from the theological sem- 
_ inary in 1826, was ordained deacon in 1826 by 
_ Bishop Hobart, and received priest’s orders in 
1828. He was Professor of Languages in the 
Flushing Institute, afterward St. Paul’s College, 
rom 1830 to 1834, editor of The Churchman 
' from 1834 to 1849, and professor in the General 
_ Theological Seminary from 1849 to his death, 
- and for some years before his death rector of 
the Church of the Annunciation. Dr. Seabury 
held to the high prelatical theories of his 
grandfather, and was generally inclined to the 
fe6-called) High Church party. His published 
_ works were: ‘“‘ The Continuity of the Church 
‘of England in the Sixteenth Century: Two 
Discourses, with Appendix and Notes,” 1852 ; 
_ * Discourses on the Supremacy and Obligation 
of Conscience,” 1861; ‘‘ American Slavery 
distinguished from the Slavery of English 
Theorists, and justified by the Law of Nature,” 
_ 1861—this was very sharply reviewed by Prof. 
_ Peabody, in the North American Review, and 
_ others; “‘ Mary the Virgin, as commemorated 
in the Church of Christ,” 1868; and several 
funeral and other. occasional discourses, among 
_ which was one on the death of the late Rt. 
_ Rey. Benj. T. Onderdonk, D. D. 
_ SEWARD, Wrtram Henry, LL. D., an 
_ American statesman, born in Florida, Orange 
| County, N. Y., May 16, 1801; died at Auburn, 
_ N. Y., October 10, 1872. His ancestors upon 
is father’s side were Welsh, though for sev- 
eral generations resident in this country; his 
mother, whose maiden name was Jennings, 
_ was of Irish extraction. His paternal grand- 
father, John Seward, was an officer during the 
war of the Revolution, with the rank of colo- 
nel. Samuel S. Seward, father of the deceased 
_ statesman, was both aphysician and merchant, 
and late in thelast century removed from Sus- 
- sex County, Virginia, to Florida, N. Y. At a 
_ very early age William exhibited a fondness 
for books, and ran away from home to go to 
school, establishing a precedent that has been 
rarely followed. At the age of nine years he 
_ was sent to Farmers’ Hall Academy in Goshen, 
which had numbered among its pupils Noah 
Webster and Aaron Burr. With a strong 
aptitude for knowledge, he rapidly advanced 
in his studies, so that before he was fifteen 
he was ready to enter college. In 1816 he 
was received into Union College, from which 
he graduated with high honors, though six 
months of his senior year had been spent in 
teaching in Georgia. He studied law with 
John Anthon, in New York, and afterward 
with Ogden Hoffman and John Duer, at Go- 
shen, and was admitted to the bar in 1822. In 
the following year he removed to Auburn, 
_ where he formed a partnership with Judge 
Miller, whose daughter, Miss Frances Adeline 
Miller, he married in 1824, As a lawyer he 
' soon became distinguished for originality of 
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thought, independence of action, and an indus- 
trious devotion to his profession that brought 
him a large practice and a high reputation. 

The attention of Mr. Seward was early 
called to political subjects, His father was an 
eminent Jeffersonian Republican, and the nat- 
ural instincts as well as the early education 
of the son led him to adopt the same princi- 
ples. In 1824 he was selected by a Republi- 
can county convention to prepare the usual 
address, although scarcely old enough at the 
time to be a voter. In several orations at this 
early period of his life we find the same fer- 
vent devotion to the cause of liberty that ever 
afterward marked his public career. In 1827 
he appeared as the champion of the struggling 
Greeks, and by his youthful eloquence secured. 
large contributions to the fund raised in this 
country for their defence. 

One of the largest political conventions that 
had ever assembled in the State of New York 
was held at Utica in 1828, composed of young 
men favorable to the election of John Quincy 
Adams to the presidency. Mr. Seward pre- 
sided over this convention with marked abil- 
ity. The same year he was offered a nomina- 
tion for member of Congress, but declined it. 
The Anti-Masonic party was at this time rising 
into temporary and local importance, and Mr. 
Seward and his friends aftiliated themselves 
with it, believing that it afforded the best po- 
sition for a successful resistance to the na- 
tional and State Administrations. By this 
party he was elected a State Senator from the 
Seventh District in 1830, by a majority of over 
two thousand, although his district had the 
preceding year given a large majority the 
other way. Not yet thirty years old, he en- 
tered the Senate, and, at the same time, be- 
came ex officio a judge in the highest court of 
the State, and the peer of men venerable in 
years and distinguished for talent and experi- 
ence. He was politically in a small minority 
in the Legislature, at a time when party lines 
were strongly marked. The record of his ca- 
reer as a Senator and a judge, nevertheless, 
compares favorably with that of his associates. 
The abolition of imprisonment for debt, the 
melioration of prison-discipline, reforms in the 
militia system, opposition to corporate mo- 
nopolies, the extension of popular franchisés, 
the subject of education, and the work of in- 
ternal improvement, received a cordial and 
effective support from him during his term of 
four years. In some of the reported opinions 
pronounced by him as a judge, we find that 
he did not hesitate to vindicate the claims of 
justice even when opposed by the arbitrary 
and time-honored rules of law. 

Mr. Seward found time during the recess of 
the Senate to make a hurried visit to Europe 
in the summer of 1833. His letters, upward 
of eighty in number, written during his few 
weeks’ travel in Great Britain and portions of 
the Continent, were published at the time, add- 
ing much to his growing reputation. 
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In 1834 Mr. Seward was nominated for 
Governor, but was defeated by Governor 
Marcy, although in every county he ran ahead 
of his ticket. Among the charges brought 
against him in this and the subsequent success- 
ful canvass was ‘‘the atrocious crime” of be- 
ing ‘“‘a young man.”’ But little over thirty, 
he had dared to aspire to an office which had 
thus far only been held by the ablest and 
ripest statesmen of the State. He went back 
to the practice of the law, and to the private 
advocacy of liberal measures and reforms, 
speaking at Auburn in 1835 on education and 
internal improvements. In 1830 the anti- 
rent troubles brought him prominently for- 
ward, and he established himself at Westfield, 
Chautauqua County, as agent of the Holland 
Land Company. A speech delivered by him 
in 1887, in the Whig Convention of Cayuga 
County, is-still remembered as an unusually 
able production. During the canvass of this 
year he spoke often, and the revolution in 
State politics which then occurred, and which 
assumed from the circumstances a national im- 
portance, was largely attributed to his exer- 
tions. In 1838 he ran again for Governor, 
beating Governor Marcy by 10,000 majority, 
and taking his seat at the age of thirty-seven 
as the first Whig Governor of the Empire 
State. He was reélected in 1840, but declined 
to be a candidate in 1842, and retired from 
office January 1, 1848. The administration 
of Governor Seward was, in many respects, 
the most remarkable of any in the history of 
the Empire State; and many persons regarded 
it as more influential in shaping the political 
issues, which followed in the next twenty 
years, than any other event of that period. 
During that administration occurred the anti- 
rent difficulties; the enlargement of the Erie 
Canal, largely the result of his foresight and 
energetic advocacy; the founding of the State 
Lunatic Asylum at Utica, to which he gave 
his best efforts; the eradication of the laws 
for imprisonment for debt, and every vestige 
of slavery, from the statute books; the refor- 
mation of the penitentiary system, and those 
reforms in the severity of criminal sentences 
which betokened the dawning of an era of 
greater humanity; the promotion of the agri- 
cultural interests of the State; the creation 
and fostering of normal schools, and the in- 
crease of school libraries; the extension of the 
privileges of the public schools to all classes 
and conditions, etc. But preéminently was 
his administration known for its action rela- 
tive to slavery. In the case of the colored sea- 
men, charged by the Governors of Virginia and 
Georgia as being slaves abducted from those 
States, or carried to free States and set at lib- 
erty, the seamen having been arrested in the 
city of New York, and their extradition to Vir- 
ginia and Georgia demanded, Governor Sew- 
ard refused to surrender them. His grounds 
for their refusal were ably stated in a series of 
letters to the Executives of Virginia and Geor- 
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gia, in which he maintained that the crimes — 
contemplated by the Constitution, in its proyi- | 
sions requiring the rendition of fugitives from | 
justice, were not such as depended on the 
legislation of a particular State, but such as 
were determined by some common standar¢ 
to. be crimes—such as were mala in se. Ni 
State, he argued, could force a requisition o 
another State, founded on an act which wa 
only criminal through its own legislation, br 
which, compared with general standards, w: 
not only innocent, but humane and prais 
worthy. Virginia, and other Southern State 
in sympathy with him, threatened retaliator 
measures against the commerce of New York 
but Governor Seward was not to be influence: 
or intimidated. A similar instance of his firm- 
ness and sagacity was exhibited in the “‘ Me 
Leod case.” Alexander McLeod, a Britis] 
loyalist, charged with burning the Americar 
steamer Caroline during the Canadian rebel- 
lion in 1837, was arrested and committed to 
jail in the State of New York to await his 
trial for the offence. The British minister al- 
leged that the act was one of war, for whic 
his Government should be held responsible. 
He therefore demanded the release of McLeod, 
menacing hostilities in case of a refusal. 
President Tyler’s Administration—Mr. Web- 
ster being Secretary of State—counselled com- 
pliance, and urged Governor Seward to sur- 
render the accused. Many of Governor Sew- 
ard’s friends also advised him to the same 
course. But he resolutely resisted the demand 
of the British Government, and refused to 
adopt the policy of President Tyler. His bold 
and independent stand sustained the honor of 
his country ; and the fortunate conclusion of 
the matter restored public tranquillity and 
strengthened Governor Seward’s administra 
tion. a 
At the expiration of his second term as Goy- 
ernor, he resumed the practice of his profes- 
sion, though occasionally indulging in his taste 
for literary labor. Thus, in 1848, he addre: 
the Phi Beta Kappa, of Union College, on the 
‘¢*Elements of Empire in America;” in 1847, 
delivered an oration on the “‘ Life and Charae- 
ter of Daniel O’Connell;” and in 1848 pro- 
nounced an eloquent eulogy on John Quincy 
Adams before the New York Legislature. He 
also took an active part occasionally in na- 
tional and State politics, canvassing the State 
for Mr. Olay in 1844, though he had not favored 
his nomination; opposing the annexation of © 
Texas, and the Mexican War; and about the — 
same time contending zealously against the 
National American movement. Hewaslargely 
instrumental in securing the calling of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1846. But the — 
greater part of his time, during the six years 
184349, was devoted earnestly to legal prac- 
tice, and his extensive attainments in the law, _ 
and his eloquence before the jury, caused him” 
to be retained very often in cases of great im- 
portance, Among them may be named the ~ | 


ease-of James Fenimore Cooper vs. Greeley 
& McElrath, for libel in the 7ridune, in which 
he appeared for the defendants. He defended, 


in 1847, John Van Zandt, charged in Washing- 
ton with aiding fugitive slaves. 


The case of 
William Freeman, indicted for the murder of 
the Van Nest family, in which Mr. Seward 
appeared for the defense, resulted in a verdict 
 ofinsanity. He had previously defended, upon 
_ the same grounds, Henry Wyatt, indicted for 
_ the murder of a fellow-convict in the Auburn 
Prison. The excitement occasioned by the 
crime of Freeman was intense, and the humane 
efforts of Governor Seward were unsuccessful, 
except in obtaining for him an appeal to the 
higher court, though Freeman afterward jus- 


tified the plea in his behalf, by dying utterly 


idiotic in prison after a new trial had been 
granted him. Mr. Seward’s defence of Abel F. 
Fitch and forty-nine others, for conspiracy to 
_ destroy the property of the Michigan Central 
Railroad Company, is also notable in judicial 
annals. To the annexation of Texas he re- 
mained an uncompromising opponent to the 
bitter end. During the war with Mexico, how- 
ever, which resulted from the consummation 
of that measure, his course was patriotic, and 
he constantly recommended a vigorous conduct 
of hostilities. He warmly supported the elec- 
tion of General Taylor in 1848, and acted 
through the canvass with unusual energy. It 
was now, though not for the first time, that 
he announced his idea, since so well known, 
and so often discussed, of ‘‘ the antagonistical 


elements of society in America, Freedom and 


Slavery,” and which was subsequently formu- 
lated by him into that pithy expression “‘ the 
irrepressible conflict.” This was thoroughly 
developed in his great speech at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Seward was elected to the Senate 
of the United States in the place of Mr. Dix, 
in 1849, there being no serious opposition to 
him. He went to the Thirty-first Congress 
with thirty-three other Whig members, and 
with one Democrat. He was the friend of 
General Taylor, and that President extended 
to him full confidence. He supported the in- 
vitation to organize State governments, ex- 
tended by the President to California and New 
Mexico. It was in a speech in the Senate, 
March 11, 1850, that he used the phrase 
“higher law,” which has since become so 
famous. His opposition to the compromise 
measures, and his support of emancipation in 
the District of Columbia, mark the general 
tenor of his course upon the most. exciting 
question of the day. He ardently supported 
the “ French Spoliation Bill,” and in February, 
1851, advocated the principles subsequently 
embodied in the ‘‘ Homestead Law.’ He was 
prompt in submitting a resolution to the Senate 
offering a cordial welcome to Kossuth, then 
about to visit this country. In a speech on 
Mr. Foote’s resolution, he expressed his sym- 
pathy with the exiled Irish patriots, and his 
speech on “Freedom in Europe,” containing 
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an able review of the Hungarian Revolution, 
has been much admired. President Taylor 
died in 1850. Mr. Seward had heartily op- 
posed the compromise measures up to that 
time, and he continued his opposition, though 
his associates proved less faithful. The main 
features of the bill became law seriatim, and 
this was inconsiderately thought to be a final 
solution of the problem. Mr. Seward did not 
think so, and réfused to say so; and the slavery 
question, in its different aspects, became the 
vital point in the election of 1852. 

The nomination of General Scott for the 
presidency in 1852 met Mr. Seward’s approval, 
though he could not sanction the platform 
adopted. The election resulted in the over- 
whelming defeat of the Whigs; but Mr. Sew- 
ard, undismayed by this disaster, resumed his 
place in the Senate with his characteristic 
calmness and assiduity. He found time also 
to prepare two orations; one, at the dedica- 
tion of a university at Columbus, Ohio, on 
“The Destiny of America,” the other before 
the American Institute, at New York, on “ The 
True Basis of American Independence.” 

In the debates on the Nebraska Bill, in the 
session of 1853-’54, Mr. Seward was conspic- 
uous for his able yet calm and dispassionate 
arguments against it. The contest was hope- 
less, so far as immediate results were con- 
cerned, from the beginning, but it was gallantly 
maintained to the end. His eloquent defense 
of the three thousand and fifty New England 
clergymen who sent in a remonstrance against 
the bill, attracted at the time much notice and 
approbation. In the summer of 1854 he made 
the annual oration before the Literary Societies 
of Yale College, on “ The Physical, Moral, and 
Intellectual Development of the American 
People.” On this occasion, he received the 
honorary degree of LL. D., which was also 
conferred by Union College, in 1866. In Feb- 
ruary, 1855, Mr. Seward was reélected to the 
Senate for six years from March 4, 1855, by a 
large majority, against the determined opposi- 
tion of both the American and Democratic 
parties. In the Kansas debates of the ensuing 
session, he took an active part, and his speeches 
were marked with their usual clearness and 
fairness. When Senator Sumner was assaulted : 
by Mr. Preston Brooks, in the Senate-cham- 
ber, May 22, 1856, Mr. Seward was the first 
Senator to call for a committee of inquiry into 
the matter, and, though he was not appointed 
on the committee, his whole course was dig- 
nified and honorable, and his rebuke was felt 
the more keenly from its judicial impartiality. 
The nomination of Colonel Fremont for the 
presidency by the Republican party in 1856 
was a serious disappointment to many of Mr. 
Seward’s friends; but he himself manifested 
no disappointment or chagrin, and entered 
upon the canvass with great zeal and energy. 
The Republicans were defeated but not de- 
moralized, and, under Mr. Seward’s leadership 
in the Senate, they made a gallant though in- 
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effectual resistance to the Kansas-Lecompton 
Constitution Bill, to the Dred Scott decision, 
and the other issues forced upon them by the 
party in power. They were all the time gain- 
ing strength and influence for the more des- 
perate conflict soon to come. 

In 1860 the Republican party, strong and 
united, while its opponents were divided in 
their councils, seemed to be in a position to 
reward with the first office in the nation’s gift 
the able statesman who so often had held up 
its banners. At their National Convention of 
1860, at Chicago, Mr. Seward received 178 
votes for the presidency; but other considera- 
tions were thought to justify, and even render 
imperative, Mr. Lincoln’s nomination, and Mr. 
Seward gracefully yielded what proved to be 
his last opportunity of becoming the nominee 
for that high office. It was almost a matter 
of course that the new President should ten- 
der him the first place in his cabinet, and it 
was known early in February, 1861, that he 
was to be Secretary of State. Before leaving 
the Senate, he made a speech which was re- 
garded by all parties as foreshadowing the 
policy he intended to follow, and deep was 
the chagrin of many of his friends at what 
seemed to them a willingness to concede 
every thing for the sake of maintaining the 
Union. They had regarded him as the special 
champion of universal freedom, and they were 
distressed at the thought that he should sub- 
ordinate freedom to the integrity of the Union. 
This was not, however, the real design of Mr. 
Seward. His astute mind had discerned that 
the interests of freedom were not really in 
peril, and that the preservation of the Union, 
or, failing that, the ability to throw upon the 
secessionists the responsibility for its dissolu- 
tion, was the true point to be attained. This 
was very admirably expressed in the following 
letter of his to a friend in New York who had 
divined his purpose: 


Wasuineton, February 23, 1871. 

My pear Sir: The American people in our day 
have two great interests—one, the ascendency of 
freedom over slavery ; the other, the integrity of the 
Union! The slavery interest has derived its whole 
political power from bringing the latter object into 
antagonism with the former. Twelve years ago 
freedom was in danger, and the Union was not. I 
spake then so singly for freedom that short-sighted 
men inferred that I was disloyal to the Union. I 
endured the reproach without complaining, and now 
I have my vindication. To-day, practically, free- 
dom is not in danger, and union is, With the loss 
of union all would be lost. With the attempt to 
maintain union by civil war wantonly brought on, 
there would be danger of reaction against the Ad- 
ministration charged with the preservation of both 
freedom and the Union, Now, therefore, I speak 
singly for union, striving, if possible, to save it 
peaceably ; if not possible, then to cast the respon- 
sibility upon the party of slavery. For this single- 
ness of speech I am now suspected of infidelity to 
freedom. In this case, as in the other, I refer my- 
self, not to the men of my time, but to the judgment 
of history, I thank you, my dear sir, for having 
anticipated what I think ‘gf will pronounce. 

But do not publish or show this letter. Leave me 
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to be misunderstood. I am not impatient. I write i F 
to you only because I would not be, nor seem tobe, _—‘f 
ungrateful. Faithfully your friend, - 64 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. ~ 
Rev. Dr. Josrpn P. THompson.. a 
The war followed, and through its whole 
course: Mr. Seward exhibited an ability and 
statesmanship which will be more and more 
admired the more carefully they are studied. 
He was accused of being an optimist, and much 
sport was made of his prediction that the war 
would not last ninety days; but this sublime 
faith in the vitality of the republic, and the 
hopeful spirit which he always maintaine d, 
were invaluable in sustaining the confidence 
and hope of those who were inclined to de- 
spondency. He kept us from a foreign war 
in addition to the civil war, and it is doubtful 
if any other of our statesmen could have done 
as much. He gained, too, the respect and 
esteem of other nations and governments for 
the country, to a degree that had never*pre- 
viously been experienced. He had passed th 
ordeal, and those who had been impatient 
and dissatisfied with his course were now 
loudest in his praise. It was at this moment 
that he was stricken down at the same time— 
with President Lincoln, by the hand of the’ 
assassin. For a long time he lingered be- 
tween life and death, but at length his vigor- 
ous constitution triumphed over the peril, 
and he recovered, though crippled by paraly-— 
sis, the result of his terrible injuries. He re- 
tained his place in the cabinet, feeling that 
the work which was assigned to him was not 
complete until the States which had attempted 
to withdraw were all reinstated, and the na-— 
tion was once more united. That period of — 
four years was one of great trial for Mr. 
Seward, and subjected him to manifold criti- — 
cisms and denunciations—some of them — | 
bitter; but he was never disposed to defend 
his action, trusting rather to time to show 
that he was right. There can be no question — 
now, that, whether his course was judicious 
or injudicious, the motive which impelled him — 
to follow it was one of fidelity to what he be-— 
lieved to be duty; and, when the secret history — 
of the Johnson Administration is made public, 
it may prove that Mr. Seward was not so much 
in error as many supposed. In March, 1869, 
Mr. Seward retired from his eight years of 
cabinet service to the pleasures and joys of — 
his home at Auburn, though that home had ~ 
been darkened by the shadow of a great afflic- — 
tion, the loss of his excellent wife. In 1869, — 
he journeyed through California and Mexico, 
visiting the principal cities of that republic, 
and in August, 1870, accompanied by seve 
members of his family, set out for a tonr round 
the earth, visiting the principal countries of 
Asia, Northern Africa, and Europe, every- 
where received with great honor, and every- 
where making himself familiar with the gov- 
ernment, policy, races, productions, and com- 
merce of the countries he visited. He returned 
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decided taste. 


SOMERVILLE, MARY F., 


from this extended journey October 9, 1871, 


and busied himself thenceforth with the prepa- 


ration of a narrative of this journey, and with 
At his 
death, the former work was completed, but 
the latter was not more than half finished. 
Mr. Seward took broad and comprehensive 
views of ail the subjects which came under 
his consideration; and, though at times he 
may have generalized from insufficient data, 
yet his judgments were, in the main, sound 
and accurate. He had a strongly practical 


vein, and adapted, in general, his theories to 


the existing state of affairs with great facility. 
Though a voluminous writer, his essays and 


‘state papers have not been fully collected. A 


collection of his orations, speeches, and ad- 
dresses, with a biographical memoir, edited 


- by George E. Baker, was published in 1853, in 


three vols. 8vo, to which a fourth volume was 
added in 1862. Mr. Seward had previously 
published a memoir of John Quincy Adams, 
founded on his oration already mentioned, 
1849; and anumber of volumes of his diplo- 
matic correspondence were published. He 
had also contributed several able articles 
to the “New American Cyclopedia.” His 
“Travels around the World” have been pub- 
lished since his death. 

SOMERVILLE, Mrs. Mary Fatrrax, a Brit- 
ish authoress and physicist, born at Jedburgh, 
Scotland, December 26, 1780; died at Naples, 
November 29, 1872. She was the daughter of 
Sir William George Fairfax, a naval officer of 
considerable reputation, who commanded the 
Venerable, in the action of Camperdown, and 


was afterward knighted, and advanced to the. 


rank of Vice-Admiral of the Red. Mary, his 
daughter, was educated at a school in Mussel- 
burgh, near Edinburgh. In 1804 she married 
Samuel Greig, captain and commissioner in 
the Russian Navy, who took great pleasure in 
initiating her into the mysteries of mathemat- 
ics and general science, for which she had a 
In 1806 Captain Greig died; 
and in 1812 his widow, who had previously 


_ removed to Edinburgh, married William, Som- 


erville, M. D., of that city, subsequently In- 
spector of the Army Medical Board, and Phy- 
sician to the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. Mrs. 
Somerville first became known to the scien- 
tific world by some experiments on the mag- 
netic influence of the violet rays of the solar 
spectrum. Her scientific attainments soon 
procured for her the acquaintance of Lord 
Brougham, at whose suggestion she undertook 
to produce for the Library of Useful Knowl- 
edge a summary of the ‘ Mécanique Céleste”’ 
of Laplace, under the title of ‘‘ Mechanism of 
the Heavens.” The work, however, was too 
voluminous for its original purpose, and was 
published in an independent form in 1831, with 
a dedication to Lord Brougham, and at once 
achieved for its authoress a high place among 
the cultivators of physical science. It was fol- 
lowed, in 1834, by her treatise ‘‘On the Con- 
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nection of the Physical Sciences,” dedicated 
to the Queen. This work passed through nine 
editions in English, and was translated into 
Italian, and published at Florence, in 1861. In 
1848 she published her ‘“‘ Physical Geography,” 
a history of the earth in its whole material 
organization, and of animal and vegetable life. 
A fourth edition of this, thoroughly revised, 
was issued in 1858, besides an Italian transla- 
tion, of which there have been two editions. 
Her last work, ‘‘On Molecular and Microscopic 
Science,” with 180 illustrations, and a Glossa- 
rial Index, was published in London, 1869, when 
she had reached the advanced age of eighty-nine 
years. At the time of her death she was en- 
gaged in the preparation of her autobiography. 
In 1834 Mrs. Somerville was elected a mem- 
ber of ‘*The Learned and Scientific Society” 
of Geneva; in 1835 was made an honorary 
member of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London, and in the same year received from 
Sir Robert Peel a warrant on the civil list pen- 
sion fund for £300 per annum. In May, 1869, 
she was presented by the Royal Geographical 
Society of London with the Patron’s, or Vic- 
toria Medal, for her eminent services to physi- 
cal science. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. The most important 
feature in the history of South Carolina for the 
past year is that which relates to her financial 
condition and public credit. When the Legis- 
lature met in November, 1871, the affairs of the 
Treasury were in the utmost confusion, and 
there was great uncertainty regarding the 
amount and character of the liabilities of the 
State. The finances were managed by a Finan- 
cial Board, consisting of the Governor, Trea- 
surer, and Attorney-General, and charges were 
freely made that the bonds of the State had been 
issued without authority of law, and the pro- 
ceeds in part appropriated for illegal uses. 
There were other charges of recklessness and 
extravagance in every department of the gov- 
ernment, but nothing was done to bring these 
to proof. On the 31st of October the State 
Treasurer had reported the total debt at $17,- 
557,000. The Comptroller-General, in submit- 
ting the statement of the accounts of the vari- 
ous disbursing officers, with such other infor- 
mation as he could gather concerning the 
financial condition of the State, expressed his 
regret that the.reports were not more satis- 
factory, and that he was uhable, ‘under the 
present embarrassed condition of our finances, 
to make some recommendations looking to 
improvement in the future.” ‘ Without re- 
flecting upon any one,” he said, “I beg leave 
to say that Iam both disappointed and sur- 
prised at the enormous amount of our funded 
debt, and venture to make one suggestion, 
that in the future we live within our income, 
the State having lost its credit by extravagant 
practices, just as a private individual would lose 
his by the adoption of a similar course.” 

The bulk of the work of a session of the 
Legislature, lasting from the latter part of 
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November to the 18th day of March, related 
more or less to financial matters. A move- 
ment looking to the impeachment of the Goy- 
ernor, to be followed by an investigation of 
his administration, and the punishment of 
those found guilty of irregularities in office, 
miscarried from the start, the resolution for 
impeachment receiving but a small vote in the 
Lower House. 

The act of March 7, 1871, to create a ster- 
ling funded debt, “‘the same, or the proceeds 
thereof, to be exclusively used in exchange for 
or in payment of the existing public debt,” 
was repealed. An act was then introduced 
and passed after an extended debate, entitled 
‘¢ An act relating to the bonds of the State of 
South Carolina,” but generally known as the 
“validating act.”” This was preceded by the 
following preamble : ; 


Whereas, Bonds or obligations of this State have 
been issued, from time to time, to a large amount, in 
accordance, as was oS by the officers issuing 
the same, with the authority and provisions of cer- 
tain acts of the General Assembly, including ‘*‘ An 
act to authorize a loan to redeem the obligations 
known as the bills receivable of the State of South 
Carolina,’’ approved August 26, 1868; also, ** An act 
to authorize a State loan to pay interest on the pub- 
lic debt,”’ approved August 26, 1868; also, ‘* An act 
to provide for the appointment of a Land Commis- 
sioner, and to define his powers and duties,’’ ap- 

roved March 27, 1869; also, ‘* An act to amend the 
ast named act, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 1, 1870; also, ‘* An act to authorize a loan for 
the relief of the Treasury,’’ approved February 17, 
1869 ; also, ‘‘ An act to provide for the conversion 
of State securities,” approved March 28, 1869; and 
“An act to authorize the financial agent of the 
State of South Carolina, in the city of New York 
to pledge State bonds as collateral security, an 
for other purposes,’’? approved March 26, 1869; 
which said bonds are fully and particularly stated 
and set forth in a report made by the Treasurer o 
the State to the General Assembly, dated October 31 
1871; and, whereas, doubts have arisen whether sai 
issues were in strict conformity to the provisions of 
the said several acts under which they were respec- 
tively issued ; and, whereas, it was the true inten- 
and meaning of the several acts above set forth that 
such issues of bonds or obligations should be made 
in the manner in which the same have been made, 
as aforesaid; and, whereas, also, doubts have been 


raised as to the validity of some of the bonds men- 


tioned in the said annual report of the State Treas- 
urer, for the fiscal year ending with October 81, 1871, 
gee money has been borrowed, or realized out 
of, said bonds on account of this State ; and, where- 
as, the credit of this State has been affected thereby : 


It is, then, formally enacted that the said 
bonds and obligations ‘‘ were duly and lawfully 
issued in conformity with the true intent and 
meaning of the several acts of the General 
Assembly,” set forth in the preamble. The 
acts of officers under the laws of the State 


and of the acts enumerated “to the extent of: 


all issues of bonds or obligations enumerated 
and set forth in the said report of the Treas- 
urer,” are, “in all things, ratified, confirmed, 
and established.” 
referred to are declared to be ‘legal and valid 
bonds of the State of South Carolina, for the 
payment of which the faith, credit, and funds 
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Each and all of the bonds 


of the State have been, and are hereby, — 
pledged: Provided, That no bonds be included — 
which are not registered in the Treasury at — 
the time of the passage of this act, as provided — 
for in section 14, article 9 of the constitution, — 
relating to finance and taxation.” wy 

The section of each of the acts under which 
the bonds were issued, which provides for an 
annual tax to pay the interest, is made a part 
of this act, and an annual tax, in addition to 
all other taxes, is provided for, sufficient to pay 
the interest until the principal share become 
due. All bonds hereafter issued are to be of 
the description and style of those issued under 
“An act to provide for the conversion of State 
securities,” approved March 23, 1869, so that 
all the bonds of the State shall be of one 
style and description when the exchange is 
made. The bonds named in this act are 
to be duly signed and countersigned and 
sealed, and the Commercial Warehouse Com- 
pany, in the city of New York, and: the 
Carolina National Bank at Columbia, are 
designated as the authorized places for reg- 
istering the bonds, coupons, and stocks of — 
the State. No interest is to be paid on the 
stocks and bonds until they have been duly 
registered. This bill was passed by a vote of 
17 to 10 in the Senate, and 50 to 89 in the 
House. The following protest against the 
passage of the bill was signed by five Republi- 
can and four Democratic Senators : > 


We protest against the passage of a bill relating 
to the bonds of the State of South Carolina, for the 
following reasons: 7 

1. If there have been no bonds of the State of 
South Carolina issued without authority of law, 
then the requirements of this bill are presumptuous 
and unnecessary. 

2. If the several acts cited in the preamble of the — 
bill justified the financial managers of our State — 
government in the issue of a larger amount of bonds 
than the public and the General Assembly supposed 
had been issued, and the true intent and meaning of — 
the said several acts was the warrant and authority 
for such an issue, then no greater force or legal 
strength can be legislated into the acts of the officers 
of this State by the specious declaration of this bill, 
viz.: That the said bonds and obligations issued on 
behalf of the State, as set forth in the report of the - 
Treasurer of this State to the General Assembl a 
dated October 31, 1871, were duly and law z 
issued in conformity with the true intent and mean-— 
ing of the several acts of the General Assembly. 

3. That which is already valid and cannot be over- 
thrown or set aside, by virtue ofits legality or equity, — 
needs no additional act of legislation to convince 
confirm the public mind of its soundness, 4 

4, Because, such has been the character of the 
statements made by the officers of this State as to — 
the public debt and the prodigal issue of bonds, to — 
increase the same, which would not have been dis- — 
closed, even at the present moment, had not the fact 
been unwillingly wrung from then, that doubts have 
arisen in the public mind, not only with regard to — 
the integrity of the said officers, but the legality of | *. 
their action; and from such a combination has the 
credit of the State been affected, which cannot be 7 
repaired by the questionable passage of a bill ratify- 
ing and confirming in all things all their acts and as- 
sertions, a 

5. The bill gives these officersarenewalofauthor- 
ity to continue the issue and conversion of bonds 
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without limit, and makes no provision for the can- 
_ eellation of such bonds as have already been con- 
verted, and are, according to the language of the 
~ Governor, ‘‘if on the market, fraudulently.”? Such 
powers redelegated, in the knowledge of the great 
excess of issue of the bonds of the State, to the very 
officers who have abused the confidence and betrayed 
the trusts reposed in them, is as unwise as it is 
dangerous. 

6. Because the bill itself is the strongest evidence 
_ of theinvalidity of the acts of those who ask us to re- 

instate them in popular favor by validating their 
confessedly doubtful transactions. 


_ Another bill provided for a settlement with 
_ the financial agent of the State in New York, 
_ Mr. H. H. Kimpton, and the payment of his 
claims against the Treasury. Two members 
of the House protested against the passage of 
this bill, because it conferred “authority upon 
the Finance Board to audit and pay claims to 
an undetermined amount.” ‘It would have 
satisfied the tax-payers of the State,” they 
say, ‘‘much more fully, if a disinterested com- 
mittee had been called upon to adjust the ac- 
count of the State with Mr. Kimpton.” . 

An act was passed toward the close of the 
session, “to relieve the State of South Caro- 
lina of all liability for its guarantee of the 
bonds of the Blue Ridge Railroad Company, 


| by providing for the securing and destruction 


of the same.”” Under an act of September, 
1868, the State had indorsed the bonds of the 
Blue Ridge Railroad Company to the amount 
of $4,000,000, and now the State Treasurer 
was required, with the consent in writing of 
the president of the company, to demand of 
the State financial agent in New York the 
delivery of all these bonds held by him as 
collateral security for advances made by him 
to the company, and, on such delivery, to 
cancel them. Upon the surrender by the 
company of the balance, the State Treasurer 
was authorized and required to deliver to the 
president of the company “treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedness (styled revenue bond 
scrip), to the amount of $1,800,000.” These 
certificates are to express on their face that 
the sum mentioned in each is “due by the 
State of South Carolina to the bearer thereof, 
and that the same will be received in pay- 
ment of taxes and all other dues to the State, 
except special tax levies to pay interest on 
public debt.” The faith and funds of the 
State are pledged to their ultimate redemp- 
tion, and an annual tax of three mills on the 
dollar is directed to be levied for the purpose. 
The Treasurer is required to retire one- 
fourth of the amount issued at the end of 
each year until the whole is redeemed. When 
the whole of these bonds have been can- 


celled, the lien of the State on the property: 


of the company is to be discharged. If the 
company accept the provisions of the act, it is 
authorized to change its name to that of the 
“Knoxville & South Carolina Railroad Com- 
pany,” and to extend its line and construct 
branches to any place within the State. 

This act was vetoed by the Governor, and 
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passed in spite of his objections, by a vote of 22 
to 6 in the Senate, and 84 to 18 in the House. 
The Governor, in his veto message, said : 


But there are reasons, in my judgment, deeper and 
more substantial than those of expediency. There 
are ee doubts as to the constitutionality of the 
act, both Federal and State. The Constitution of 
the United States clearly prohibits a State from issu- 
ing bills of credit, while the State constitution pro- 
vides that a debt can only be created by an issue of 
bonds running twenty years. But, whether these 
objections are valid or not, there is still another ob- 
jection, which, in my judgment, is paramount to any 
other reason that can’ be urged against the act be- 
coming alaw. During the last four years the Legis- 
lature has appropriated money for legislative and 
other expenses, amounting, in the aggregate, to 
about $2,000,000, without levying a Single mill 
of taxes to raise the money. These several ap- 
aati for legislative expenses authorize the 

reasurer to pay them out of moneys not otherwise 
appropriated, when it must have been clear, to the 
mind of every member of the General Assembly, 
that there was not a dollar collected from the levy of 
taxes that has not been appropriated in the general 
appropriation bill, to meet the annual expenses each 
fiscal year; and, even in the collection of the general 
tax levy, there has been a deficit of from twenty-five 
to fifty per cent. per annum from delinquent taxes. 
This deticit, I have previously stated to the General 
Assembly, was about $1,200,000; hence, the moneys 
expended, for which no levy of tax was made, added 
to this amount, makes an aggregate of over $3,- 
000,000. In this statement I have not taken into 
account the numerous claims, including the Land 
Commission, which have been paid out of moneys 
borrowed. 


Among the measures for raising funds for 
the necessities of the State, in addition to the 
regular tax levy, was a general license law, 
which requires a license, for which a desig- 
nated sum is to be paid, from persons embark- 
ing in almost every profession or pursuit. 

The last act of the Legislature relating to 
the subject of finance was contained in the 
following joint resolution: 


Resolved, by the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Carolina (two-thirds of both 
Houses concurring), That the following article be sub- 
mitted to the qualified electors of this State at the 
next general election for Representatives, as an 
amendment to the constitution of the State, which, 
if a majority of the electors qualified to vote for the 
members of the General Assembly voting thereon 
shall vote in favor of such amendment, and two- 
thirds of each branch of the next General Assembly 
shall, after such an election and before another, 
ratify the same, shall become a part of the constitu- 
tion, viz. : 

Artiote XVI. To the end that the public debt of 
South Carolina may not be hereafter increased with- 
out the due consideration and free consent of the 
people of the State, the General Assembly is hereby 
forbidden to create any further debt or obligation, 
either by the loan of the credit of the State by guar- 
antee, indorsement, or otherwise, except for the pur- 
pose of meeting its existing obligation, or In an for 
the ordinary and current business of the State, with- 
out first submitting the question as to the creation 
of any such new debt, guarantee, indorsement, or 
loan of its credit to the people of this State, at a 
general State election, and, unless two-thirds of the 
qualified voters of this State voting on the question 
shall be in favor of a further debt, guarantee, in- 


' dorsement, or loan of its credit, none such shall be 


created or made. 


~ 
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After the adjournment of the Legislature, 
various controversies arose regarding the fi- 
nancial situation. It was claimed by some 
that the general license law was unconstitu- 
tional, and, at a public meeting in Charleston, 
in April, resolutions were adopted recom- 
mending that it be brought to a judicial test, 
but no decision has ever been obtained upon it. 

The act ‘‘to relieve the State of South Caro- 
lina of all liability for its guarantee of the 
bonds of the Blue Ridge Railroad Company, 
etc.,”” was pronounced unconstitutional by 
Judge A. J. Willard, of the Supreme Court, 
acting in the place of a circuit judge; the 
question having been brought before him by 
an application of the Auditor of the State for 
an injunction restraining the Treasurer from 
issuing the revenue bond scrip. His decision 
was placed on the ground that this scrip was 
intended to circulate as money, and contained 
a pledge of the faith of the State, and was, 
therefore, “bills of credit’ within the mean- 
ing of the clause of the Federal Constitution 
which prohibits the States from issuing such 
bills. The subject was again brought up be- 
fore Judge Samuel W. Melton, of the Court of 
Common Pleas in Richland County, and he 
also decided, on the 2d of December, that the 
issue of this scrip was unconstitutional. He 
said, in his decision: 

In arriving at my conclusions, I have not deemed 
it pertinent to consider the sed which may exist 
as between the State and holders of revenue bond 
scrip, arising from the surrender of the guaranteed 
bonds. If an obligation exists involving the faith 
of the State, it rests upon the legislative, and not 
with the judicial, department of the government. 
And I have deemed it alike foreign to the issues pre- 
sented to pass upon the morality or the justice of this 
legislation, which, without consideration and without 
benefit to the State, seeks to impose an additional 
and grievous burden of debt upon the people. 1. 
The action may be maintained by the plaintiff as 
State Auditor; and all parties necessary to an adju- 
dication of the issues so made are before the court. 
2. The revenue bond sérip is a ‘bill of credit” 
within the meaning of Section 10, Article I. of the 
Constitution of the United States; and the act of 
the General Assembly of this State, approved 2d 
March, 1872, so far forth as it authorizes the emis- 
sion of such seri , is in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States, and therefore void. 8. The 
revenue bond scrip is not within the meaning of 
Sections 10 and 14, Article VI. of the constitution 
of the State of South Carolina, and does not consti- 
tute, therefore, an obligation which the State may 
direct to be received in payment of taxes or other 
dues to the State, or to be redeemed in the manner 
provided by the said act. Issued in violation of the 
constitution of this State, as well as that of the 
United States, it is wholly unauthorized, illegal, and 
without value for any purpose whatever. It is, there- 
fore, ordered that the injunction heretofore granted 
against the State Treasurer and county treasurers, 
as prayed in the complaint, be, and the same is 
hereby, made perpetual. 

Subsequently, various holders of the scrip 
petitioned the Supreme Court to issue a man- 
damus to compel the Comptroller-General to 
levy the three-mills tax provided for by the 
act authorizing the issue of the scrip, and an 
order was made requiring Solomon L. Hoge, 
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the Comptroller-General, to show cause on the 


2d of January, 1878, why the writ of manda- | 


mus should not issue as prayed for. 

During the summer, the Secretary of State, — 
F. L. Cardozo, refused to affix the State sealto — 
certain bonds issued and signed by the Goy- 
ernor, and an order was obtained on petition of — 
the Governor and ‘Treasurer, from the Cirenit 
Court at Columbia, commanding him to show 
cause why a peremptory writ of mandamus 
should not issue compelling him to do so. In 
his response, Mr. Cardozo said that he was — 
not authorized to affix the seal to any bonds, 
‘except for the conversion of bonds or stock — 
already issued pursuant to law,” and that the — 
‘pretended bonds of the petitioners, for the 
conversion of which bonds of the State are 
now sought to be sealed,’”’ were not issued 
pursuant to law. He further stated that he © 
believed “the pretended bonds of the peti-— 
tioners”’ had been already once converted into 
other bonds of the State, and that he’ had — 
sealed bonds for the purpose in June, 1871. 
And, finally, he says in his answer: ‘This — 
respondent further shows that the act entitled © 
‘An act relating to the bonds of the State of — 
South Carolina,’ approved March 18, 1872, 
and the act entitled ‘An act to provide for — 
the conversion of State securities,” approved 
March 23, 1869, are contrary to the constitu- 
tion, and null and void. That the petitioners 
are not authorized by law to maintain this ac- — 
tion and demand, and have this: respondent 
seal bonds of the State for the purpose of con- — 


“version for other bonds or stocks of the State. — 


That under the pretended law of the State, to — 
wit, the act entitled ‘An act to provide for © 
the conversion of State securities,’ approved 
March 23, 1869, the State Treasurer is author- — 
ized, only on application of any person holding 
coupon bonds of the State of South Carolina, — 
to take up the same, and issue, in lieu thereof, 
stock or bonds of said State, and the said State 
Treasurer only can demand and have this re- 
spondent seal bonds for the said purpose.” q 
A controversy ensued between the Governor 
and the Secretary of State, in which the latter 
claimed that the former had issued and signed — 
over $6,000,000 of bonds without warrant of — 
law, and had diverted the proceeds to unau- 
thorized uses. The issues of this dispute were 
never submitted to any judicial examination. 
Almost immediately after the election in © 
October, Mr. Gary, the State Auditor, was 
removed, and he declared that the reason was — 
that he had refused ‘‘to levy a tax to pay — 
interest upon the fraudulent debt of the State, 
and to include a levy of three mills upon the 
dollar to redeem $450,000 of the Blue Ridge 
scrip, one-quarter of the entire issue.” In 
November Mr. Cardozo, who had been elected 
Treasurer, but had not entered upon his office, 
brought a suit to restrain the State Treasurer 
and the county treasurers from collecting and 
disposing of any revenues under the new 
tax levy ordered by the Comptroller-General. 
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A temporary injunction was granted in the 
court of the fourth circuit, and afterward made 
permanent. Mr. Cardozo’s object in obtaining 
this injunction, as explained by himself, was, 
that the proceeds of the taxes for the fiscal 
years 1871-72 and 1872~'73 were in danger 
of being used for the expenses of the former 
year only, which he regarded as unwarranted 
by law. 

When the new Legislature met on the 25th 
of November, the Treasury was still in a very 
embarrassed condition. The Comptroller-Gen- 
eral, in his report, gave a very elaborate state- 


_ ment of the various affairs of the Treasury. 


The debit and credit accounts, on the 31st of 
October, footed up and balanced at $26,621,- 
917.35. The receipts and expenditures for 
the year preceding that date amounted to 
$1,634,835.61, there being a balance in the 


»- account of receipts of $2,403.64. There were, 


at the same date, undrawn appropriations 
amounting to $355,717.34. The assets of the 
State were set down at $980,700, consisting 
mainly of shares in several railways. The 


- entire public debt of the State is put at $15,- 


851,827.35. Of this, $1,438,482.84 consisted 
of stock issued under various acts, from 1838 
to 1869, except $38,836 authorized in 1794, 
bearing three per cent. interest, and payable 
at pleasure. With this exception, the stock 
bore six per cent. interest, and was redeemable 
at various dates from 1870 to 1888. Of the 
bonds, amounting to $14,412,844,51 in all, 


$1,734,944.51 were authorized prior to 1866, 


and the remainder under various acts from 


1866 to March 1, 1870, payable at different 


dates from 1885 to 1889. The contingent lia- 
bilities of the State, arising from the indorse- 
ment of the bonds of railroad companies, 
amounted to $4,797,608.20. It was estimated 
that $2,054,347.10 would be needed for the 
support of the government for the ensuing 
year, and $1,266,405 to meet the deficiencies 
of the last year. 

With a full statement of all the items making 
up these totals before it, the Legislature again 
took up the task of placing the finances of the 


State on a firm basis. The new Governor sub- 


mitted a message in which he stated that the 
amount of deficiencies and claims to be pro- 
vided for amounted to $1,266,395. He says: 
“The duty of retrenchment and economy 
imposed upon the executive and legislative 
branches of the government by the expressed 
will of the people, from whom they derive 
their power, is also enforced by the impov- 
erished condition of the public Treasury. In 
this matter, fellow-citizens of the General As- 
sembly, you must be guided and controlled, 
and it will be the bounden duty of others to 
obey a judicious system, by a wise economy in 
expenditures, which is not inconsistent with a 
strict maintenance of our State indebtedness, 
and a speedy liquidation of its legitimate obli- 
gations. All the taxes necessary to the ac- 
complishment of these ends, no doubt, will be 
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levied, but a high rate of taxation can only be 
vindicated by a clear necessity, which must 
be made manifest by plain proofs of logical 
reasoning. The highest tax on the lowest 
basis of expenditures will meet with the sanc- 
tion of the people. That basis having been 
arrived at, the public necessity in good faith 
being the standard, the tax should be promptly 
levied, and rigorously collected. Whatever 
may be your action in the premises, it must 
stand as the authoritative decision of the law- 
making branch of the government, by which 
our citizens must be guided.” 

One of the first necessities was a tax bill, 
and before the end of the year one had been 
passed providing for a levy of fifteen mills on 
the dollar. Bills were pending for the repeal 
of the license law of the last session, and of 
the act to relieve the State of its liability on 
account of the guarantee of the bonds of the 
Blue Ridge Railroad Company ; and there was 
talk of a movement for the repeal of the ‘ vali- 
dating act.” _ 

Among the acts of the Legislature of 1871- 
72 of a general character were the following: 
‘To repeal an act to establish a Bureau of 
Agricultural Statistics, for the encouragement 
of industrial enterprise, and to invite capital 
to South Carolina for the development of the 
resources of the State;’’ ‘To repeal the act 
to provide for the appointment of a Land Com- 
missioner, and to define his powers and du- 
ties; ‘To provide for the appointment of 
an Inspector of Phosphates, and to declare his 
duties ;’’ “* To abolish the office of State Audi- 
tor, and confer the duties of his office upon 
the Comptroller-General;” ‘To provide for 
the establishment of a school in the State 
Penitentiary,’ and “to incorporate the Wal- 
halla and Spartanburg Female Colleges.” The 
school in the penitentiary is to be provided 
with teachers and text-books at the expense 
of the State, and is to be open “ at such time 
between the hours of 6 to 8 A. M., and between 
4 to 8 p.M., as shall not interfere materially 
with the general work and labor, nor with the 
meal-hours established, or hereafter to be es- 
tablished, at the institution : ” “‘ Provided, That 
the Direcors and the Superintendent of the 
Penitentiary may increase the said time, and 
protract or lengthen the hours of the school 
at their discretion, for such convicts or schol- 
ars as shall manifest particular aptness to de- 
rive benefit therefrom.” The Inspector of 
Phosphates is to be appointed for two years 
by the Governor, and it is his duty to inspect 
all phosphates and other fertilizers, obtained, 
manufactured, or sold within the State, and to 
mark the same, and make monthly reports to 
the Comptroller-General. Those engaged in 
digging phosphates are required to make re- 
ports to the inspector, and he has continual 
access to all mines, manufactories, warehouses, 
and vessels where these substances are kept. 
The act abolishing the office of Land Commis- 
sioner confers the duties of that office upon 
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the Secretary of State. “An act to amend 
the law in relation to the license and registra- 
tion of pharmaceutists, apothecaries, and drug- 
gists, and to regulate the vending of drugs and 
poisons,” requiring that any pharmaceutist, 
apothecary, or druggist, carrying on ‘business 
in the State, shall obtain a license from the 
medical faculty of the University of South 
Carolina, or the faculty of the Medical College 
of Charleston, after undergoing an examina- 
tion. Those medical faculties are required to 
keep a register of all persons thus licensed, 
and make annual reports to the General As- 
sembly. In case of the sale of a poison, the 
apothecary must be satisfied that it is re- 
quired for a legitimate purpose, and must keep 
an account of every such sale. 

The first political convention of the year 
was that of the Republicans, held at Columbia, 
on the 20th of February, to appoint delegates 
to the National Convention of the party. <A 
resolution was adopted, indorsing Governor 
Scott as a true Republican and a faithful public 
officer, and the following was agreed upon as 
the platform in the ensuing canvass: 

Resolved, By the Union Republican party of the 
State of South Carolina, in convention assembled, 
that we indorse the Administration of President 
Grant in its wise and successful policy, which has 
reduced the national debt, while lessening the public 
taxes, and, at the same time, preserved full faith 


with the public creditors. 
Resolved, That the profound gratitude of the Re- 


publicans of South Carolina is due to the Republican’ 


majority in the Forty-second Congress, for their 
enactment of the act to enforce the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, and 
to its President, U. 8. Grant, for his prompt and 
timely enforcement of that act, whereby the armed 
bands, organized and operated by the Democratic 

arty, for the suppression of free speech and a free 
pallot in South Carolina, have been themselves sup- 
pressed. 

Resolved, That while we thus accord merited in- 
dorsement to the man who, in peace as in war, has 
deserved the ‘‘ well done” of the whole country, 
we respectfully remonstrate against the great major- 
ity of the Federal appointments that have been made 
in the State during the past three years, whereby 
the Republican party of South Carolina has been 
wounded in the house of its friends, and we do here 
express our belief that such appointments of persons 
not in sympathy with the Republican party of the 
State or nation is due largely to the misrepresenta- 
tions made to the President by United States Sena- 
tor F. A. Sawyer. 

Sesolved, That the National Republican party. 
having declared, in its platform of 1868, in favor o 
amnesty, we do hereby instruct our delegates to the 
National Republican Convention to move and advo- 
cate the adoption of a clause in the national platform 
in favor of the rigid enforcement of universal civi 
rights for every American citizen on every inch of 
American soil, and their full and equal enjoyment of 
all public privileges. 

_The Democrats met in convention at Colum- 
bia, on the 12th of June, and appointed dele- 
gates to the national gathering of the party at 
Baltimore. The following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Zesolved, That this convention recognizes the 


movement which was organized at Cincinnati, on the 
4th of May last, as the only one in this crisis calcu- 
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lated to secure civil liberty, and xestore local self- 
government. i 
fesolved, That this convention accepts the Cin- | 
cinnati platform as broad and liberal, and just toall  __ 
portions and classes and citizens of the republic. __ 
Seesolved, That it is the sense of this convention 
that the interests of the country require that no sepa- 
rate and distinct Democratic nomination should be 
made by the Baltimore Convention, and the dele- ~ 
gates appointed by this body are hereby instructed — 
to oppose such nomination. a 

A minority report of the Committee on Res- 
olutions, favoring straight - out Democratic — 
nominations at Baltimore, was laid on the 
table, with only two dissenting votes. “ 

The Republican Convention for the nomina- 
tion of State officers was held at Columbia, on — 
the 22d, 23d, and 24th of August. There was 
considerable contention over the rival aspi- 
rants for State offices, and several names were 
proposed for the governorship, and urged upon 
the convention by their various adherents. — 
The discussion ended on the second day, by — 
the nomination of Franklin 8. Moses, a native — 
white citizen of the State, for the chief execu- — 
tive office. On the announcement of the re- — 
sult, James L. Orr stated that, “in view 
of General Moses’s record, he could not, as a — 
conscientious man, support him,” and asked 
leave to withdraw from the convention. His 
example was followed by a number of other — 
delegates. The State ticket, as finally com- — 
pleted on the third day of the convention, was 
as follows: For Governor, Franklin J. Moses, — 
Jr.; Lieutenant-Governor, Richard H. Gleaves — 
(colored) ; Secretary of State, Henry E. Hayne 
(colored); Treasurer, Francis L. Cardozo (col- — 
ored); Attorney-General, Samuel W. Melton; — 
Comptroller-General, Samuel L. Hoge; Adju- — 
tant and Inspector-General, Henry W. Parvis — 
(colored) ; Superintendent of Education, Justus — 
K. Jillson. There was a good deal of excite- — 
ment over the nomination of Treasurer, Mr. 
Cardozo being charged with fraud and re- — 
sponsibility for the over-issue of State bonds — 
as Secretary of State. The platform adopted 
pledges the Republican party of the State: 

1. To the support of Grant and Wilson and ~ 
the Philadelphia platform. ‘ 

2. To financial reform in the State govern-— 
ment, by suspending the payment of interest — 
on every bond of the State to which the slight- 
est suspicion can be attached, and to the pay- 
ment of interest on the legal debt. — oan 

8. That a safeguard shall be thrown around — 
the State Treasury. ; 

4, A reduction of the public expenses, and 
a moderate system of taxation, and a fair and 
equitable assessment of property, and the im- 
mediate reduction of the salaries of all public 
officers, and a reduction of the number of offi- 
cers. 

5. It regards the. general license law as 
odious and oppressive, and pledges the party 
to its immediate repeal. S 

6. The enactment of a law providing that 
no moneys be paid out of the Treasury, except 
in pursuance of the enactment of law and on 


warrants of the Comptroller- General; and 
also the enactment of a law compelling the 
_ Treasurer and Comptroller-General to publish 
daily reports of the receipts and disbursements 
_ of their offices for the past twenty-four hours. 
_ , The enforcement of law and order in the 
State, and the protection of the rights of all 
citizens. 

9, In full faith in the justice of principles, 
and confessing errors of the past, they appeal 
to all true Republicans to unite in proving to 


the world that good government and Republi- 

 eanism are not inconsistent with each other. 

8 “We pledge ourselves that the govern- 

ment of the State shall be so administered, in 

~ all of its departments, that neither the public 

+ schools nor the asylums of charity shall be 
 elosed for the want of proper maintenance by 
_ the State.” 

i 10. ‘‘ We maintain the authority of the Gen- 
eral Government to interpose for the preserva- 
tion of domestic tranquillity in the several 
States, and we acknowledge, with gratitude, 

such interposition in this State, and, with the 
hope that the example lately presented the 
civilized world, from within our borders, will 
avail to assure to our people the enjoyment 

_ of free speech and human rights, we invoke 

_ for such as were ignorant, undesigned viola- 

tors of the enforcement act, the merciful ex- 

 ercise of executive clemency.” 

_ Ex-Governor J. L. Orr and the other dele- 

' gates who were opposed to the action of the 

~ convention met in another part of the city, 

and organized, with Mr. Orr as president. 

_ After a session of three days, they presented a 

e full ticket of candidates for State offices and 

an address to the people of the State. The 
ticket was as follows: For Governor, Reuben 

- Tomlinson; Lieutenant-Governor, James W. 

_ Hayne (colored); Secretary of State, Macon D. 

Allen (colored); Treasurer, Edwin F. Gary; 
_ Attorney -General, John S. Green; Oomp- 

troller - General, J. Scott Freeman; Adju- 
tant and Inspector General, Philip E. Ezekiel 

ratings Superintendent of Education, B. L. 
oberts (colored). It was determined not to 

codperate with Democrats, nor in any way to 

abandon the Republican party. The address 
to the people, which was published, contained 
the following statements: 


The condition of the affairs of the State at this 
time causes the gravest concern and most serious 
anxiety in the minds of all good citizens. Taxation 
unprecedented in amount in the history of this State 

- weighs upon the people. No man but feels the bur- 
den; but, however, and by whatever channels, the 
taxes reach the Treasury, they come finally, in great 

art, from those who till the soil, in the form of re- 

uced wages, and the increased cost of food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessary expenses of a comfortable 
existence. The hard hand of toil largely pays the 
expenses of the State, though the money may be de- 
posited in the Treasury by those who own the capi- 
tal and the land. Let no man flatter himself, there- 
fore, that his poverty renders this subject of taxation 
one of indifference to him. 

Besides the vast sums which have been drawn 
from the people by direct taxation, our rulers have 
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been heaping other burdens upon us and our poster- 
ity, by enormous and, in many cases, fraudulent 
issues of bonds, the very interest upon which is a 


- sum so large that it seems impossible to pay it. 
een 


Concealment of the real state of our affairs has 
practised to a criminal extent: report after report, 
statement after statement, has been made by the 
financial officers of the State, making false exhibits 
of our public debt; and it was only when an out- 
raged public opinion demanded and compelled an 
investigation, that our real situation was developed, 
and was found to justify the worst apprehensions 
that had been felt. , 
The State government has failed to protect the 
citizens, not only in the enjoyment of those rights 
and privileges intended to be secured by the provi- 
sions of the State and national Constitutions, but 


even in those more limited rights which no respecta- 


ble, civilized government on earth allows to be vio- 
lated in the persons of its subjects ; and it has been 
the strong arm of the Federal Government which has 
released thousands of men, women, and children, 
from a terror with which they could not fail to be 
filled by countless outrages pen Dest upon their 
friends, relatives, and neighbors, by conspirators 
whose deeds the world reads of with horror. 

The public schools have been crippled in their 
work, and, in many cases, closed, because their 
teachers applied in vain at the State Treasury for the 
small salaries justly due them and necessary to their 
ats support. 

The inmates of the Lunatic Asylum must have 
been turned loose upon the community, but for the 
humane efforts of its efficient superintendent, who 
pledged his private credit to obtain food nobody 
would sell on that of this great State. The doors of 
the penitentiary may be flung wide open any day, to 
allow the exit of a band of convicts whom the warden 
cannot feed, because there is no money in the State 
Treasury to purchase food.. The judges of our courts 
have not been os i their salaries for many months, 
and are compelled, in most cases, to borrow money, 
to tyes the wants of themselves and their families, 
and to be subjected to the temptations too often 
placed by rich suitors before a judiciary irregularly 
or inadequately paid. 

Jobs of every conceivable description have been 
undertaken ; the interests of the State have been 
constantly and systematically set aside to enrich 
those who scrupled at no kind of bribery or corrup- 
tion © secure such legislation as the jobbers re- 
quired. 

Public money has been squandered for objects of 
no public moment. The expenses of some branches 
of the government have been so enormously in- 
creased as to astonish all who are not familiar with 
the character of many of those who fill important 
positions in the State government. 

‘* Pay certificates,’ drawn by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, purporting to be for ex- 

enses of the late session, to the amount of over 
81,000,000, have already appeared at the Treasury, 
and been paid or exchanged for the notes of the 
Treasurer, and it is estimated, by those in a position 
to judge wisely, that $250,000 in ‘‘ pay certificates ”” 
are still afloat in the community, to be presented 
whenever there is any probability of their being 
allowed. This will make the expenses of a single 
session of the General Assembly over $1,250,000, or 
more than 4,000 pes cent. of the sum which was for- 
merly considered sufficient to pay them. Enormous 
sums have been lavished in pretended support of an 
‘armed force,” which is notoriously non-existent. 
The most corrupt practices have obtained in the 
making of contracts by State officials. The contract 
with the Roberts and other arms companies, of New 
York, under which there were drawn from the State 
Treasury over $200,000, while said arms company ~ 
received less than $90,000, isa type of the manner in 
which the State Treasury has been depleted. “The 
public are familiar with the enormous extent of the 
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bills for State printing. Formerly, this item of ex- 
pense, for a session of the Legislature, was not one- 
fiftieth, certainly not one-fortieth, of what it has been 
during the year past. : ; : 

Our plain duty points to this; our obvious inter- 
ests demand this; the interests of party demand it ; 
the interests of the State demand it; a decent regard 
for the opinions of mankind demands it: we must 
put forward for official position those, and those 
only, who are known as upright, true, and unstained 
men, whose Republicanism is as undoubted as their 
integrity and their oepacity to perform the functions 
of the offices for which they are nominated. Within 
the lines of the Republican party our work lies. 
There are honest hearts and wise heads enough in 
that party to do our work. Every good citizen, 
whatever his party affiliations may have been, owes 
it to himself to work to purify and regenerate our 
State government; but the work especially belongs 
tous. We cannot abandon it to our political adver- 


saries, until we have demonstrated our inability to 


do it ourselves. 


The Executive Committee of the Democratic 
party decided not to call any convention for 
the nomination of State officers, their decision 
being expressed in the following resolutions, 
adopted on the 27th of August: 


Resolved, That, in the present state of parties in 
South Carolina, we deem it unwise to nominate a 
Democratic State ticket, and decline, therefore, to 
call a convention of the people for that purpose. 

eesolved, That, having adopted the policy thus in- 
dicated, we demand of the Republican party that they 
fulfil in good faith their public pledges, and give to 
the State an able, honest, and economical Govern- 
ment, under which extravagance and fraud shall 
cease, and all classes of citizens shall be faithfully and 
insane represented, ) 

Resolved, That we now place on record our un- 
qualified condemnation of the corruption and rob- 
bery which, as the Republicans themselves confess, 
pervade the executive and legislative departments 
of the State government; for which corruption and 
robbery the Republican party of this State, as sus- 
eae by the Federal Government, is alone respon- 
sible. 

Resolved, That we deem it of the first importance 
that the Democratic party be organized in the sev- 
eral counties, for the purpose of obtaining, by such 
means as may seem best, the largest measure of local 
and legislative reform. 

Resolved, That the chairman of this committee 
appoint, at his leisure, a chairman for each county in 
the State, who shall carry out in their respective 
counties the objects of the preceding resolutions. 

esolved, That the members of this committee from 
the different congressional districts have authority 
to make arrangements for the nomination of mem- 
bers of Congress for their respective districts. 


There was, however, a meeting of the so- 
called “straight-out” Democrats, at Columbia, 
at about the same time with the Republican 
Oonventions in August, and delegates to the 
National Convention to be held at Louisville 
were appointed. The following is the plat- 
form adopted : 

Resolved, That South Carolina is one of the thir- 
teen original States of the American Union, is a peer 
and an equal of each of the thirty-seven States now 
composing the Republic of the United States, and, as 
such, should and ought to enjoy all the rights re- 
served and guaranteed by and under the Constitu- 
tion of a common country. 

Resolved, That the union established by the Con- 
stitution is a union of States thereby united, and is 
incapable of existences without the States as its con- 
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_ thority, and the security of the writ of habeas co 


stituent integral parts; that the indestructibility of | 
the States, of their rights, and of their equality w 
each other, is an indispensable part of this political |} 
system, and, therefore, the perpetuation of the Union |} 
in its integrity depends upon the preservation of the 
States in their political integrity; the Government 
of the United States being a federal republic, and no 
a consolidation of the whole people into one homo- 
geneous nation. : ; 
Leesolved, That the right of local State government, 
with the subjection of the military to the civil ¢ 


in time of peace, with the power to enforce the right: 
and promote the well-being of its inhabitants by suel 
means as the judgment of its own people may pre: 
scribe, are reserved, secured, and guaranteed, unde 
the Constitution of the United States, to the several 
States of the Union, and that, too, not subject to any 
constitutional obligation, on the part of the Federal 
Government, of any kind whatever; but, on the con- 
trary, the Federal Government is’ under a sole mn 
constitutional obligation not to interfere in these 
matters in any way ; and, when it does so, it becomes 
a usurper of power, an oppressive tyrant, and an ene- 
my to the liberties of the Government. rs . 
Stesolved, That the perpetuation of the Union, and 
the maintenance of the Government, as both were 
established by the Constitution, and as both under 
the Constitution have been expounded in the fore- 
going resolutions, in cop aee with the teachings 
of Jefferson, Madison, «and Jackson, have ever been 
held as cardinal doctrines of the Democratic party ; 
and they are now reiterated, with increased earnest- 
ness, under the solemn conviction that the only sure 
hope for the preservation of liberty rests in bringing 
back the administration of the Government to these 
principles, and in rescuing it from the hands of those 
whose admitted usurpations and revolutionary meas- ~ 
ures now threaten the entire overthrow of the whole 
fabric of our system of free institutions, and the erec- 
tion in their stead of a consolidated empire. 
feesolved, That, in the approaching election, the 
Democratic party of South Carolina invites every-— 
body to codperate with them in a zealous determina- 
tion to change the present usurping and corrupt Ad- 
ministration, by placing in power men who are true 
to the principles of constitutional government, :and 
i a faithful and economical administration of public 
affairs. 


The State election occurred on the 16th of 
October, and resulted in the victory of the 
‘Regular ”’ Republicans. The total vote cast 
for Governor was 106,871, of which Moses re-— 
ceived 69,738, and Tomlinson 36,533, making 
the majority of the former 33,305. ‘ Regu- 
lar’? Republican Congressmen were chosen 
in all four of the districts, and the new Legis- 
lature consists of 25 Republicans and 8 
Democrats in the Senate, and 100 Repub- 
licans and 24 Democrats in the Lower House. 
The total vote at the presidential election in 
November numbered 95,380, including 187 
in favor of Charles O’Conor, for President. — 
General Grant received 72,290, and Horace 
Greeley 22,903, the majority of the former 
being 49,300. 

The total value of realestate in South Caro- 
lina, as returned by the county assessors, for 
the thirty-one counties, is $92,806,417, of 
which $63,301,848, is outside of incorporated 
cities, towns, and villages, and $29,504,574 in 
them. The total value of taxable personal —_ 
property is $46,190,822. The rate of taxation | 
for 1872-"73 is 15 mills on the dollar. The 


county taxes amount on an average to about 
- eight mills more. 
The legal “‘school age” in this State is from 
six to sixteen, both inclusive. The number of 
- children whose ages came within these limits, 
at the beginning of the year, was 209,376, of 
whom 43,344 were white males, 40,860 white 
females; 62,925 colored males, and 62,247 col- 
 ored females. Of these, 19,446 white males, 
18,241 white females, 19,428 colored males, 
and 19,207 colored females, or a total number 
of 76,322, attended the public schools during 
the year. This is only about thirty-six per 
cent. of the whole. The number of free com- 
mon schools in the State was 1,919, an in- 
i The increase in 
attendance was 10,266. The whole number 
of teachers employed was 2,185, or 287 more 
than in 1871. These teachers are classified 
thus: 


TEACHERS. 


Males. | Females. | Total. 

Northern white teachers....... 13 40 53 
Southern white teachers....... 988 646 1,634 
Northern colored teachers..... 16 6 22 
‘Southern colored teachers..... 346 130 4%6 
Satan eee Cee 1,863 822 2,185 


_ he average monthly wages paid to male 

teachers was $32.55, to female teachers $31.25. 
In the city of Charleston male teachers receive 
elit per month, and females $40 per month. 

The number of school districts in the State is 
_ 462, and the average length of the schools 
roughout the State was five months. The 
number of school-houses erected during the 
year was 226, the aggregate cost being $11,- 
505.50. The number of school-houses pre- 
viously erected is 1,644, which are valued at 
_ $220,448. The amount of money appropriated 
_ by the State for the support of free schools, in 
_ 1871, was $150,000, while in 1872 it was 
_ $300,000. Besides this, the poll-tax, amount- 
~ ing to about $50,000, is devoted to this pur- 
pose, and, in the sixteen counties of the State 
_ which made returns out of the whole number 
_ of thirty-one, $75,393.35 was raised by local 
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taxation for school purposes. Seven teachers’ 
institutes were held in the State during the 
ear. 

The State University, at Columbia, had 88 
students in attendance during the year ending 
June 29th. The appropriations for its support 
for the fiscal year ending October 81st were 
$27,850 for ordinary expenses, and $10,000 for 
repairs on the buildings. The Institution for 
the Education of the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, 
located at Cedar Spring, in Spartanburg 
County, had 42 pupils during the session end- 
ing June 27th. These consisted of 12 male 
and 11 female deaf-mutes, and 11 male and 8 
female blind pupils. The State appropriation 
for this institution, including an unexpended 
balance of $8,179 from the preceding year, 
amounted to $13,179. The State Orphan Asy- 
lum had 130 inmates on the 31st of October, 
71 boys and 69 girls, all colored. Of the $15,- 
000 appropriated for the asylum for the year, 
only $3,500 was paid over during the year. 
The number of patients in the State Lunatic 
Asylum on October 31, 1871, was 295, of 
whom 135 were males, and 160 females. Dur- 
ing the year following, 54 males and 39 fe- 
males were admitted, 80 were discharged, and 
22 died, leaving on October 31, 1872, 284 in- 
mates. The appropriation for this asylum for 
the last fiscal year was $80,000. The disburse- 
ment, for the same period, amounted to $66,- 
506.92, and there was $62,015.65 of unpaid 
liabilities. . The number of convicts in the 
penitentiary on the Ist of October was 219, 
against 809 a year previous. The reduction 
was due in a large measure to the pardon of 
many convicts for good behavior, near the 
close of their terms. This institution began 
the year with a deficit of $17,457.11; the ap- 
propriation for the year was $80,000, and 
$4,717.69 was derived from the labor of the 
convicts. The disbursements for the year 
amounted to $74,699.48, leaving a deficit at 
the end of the year of $7,438.85. 

The following is a statement of the con- 
dition of the railroads of the State, so far as 
reported: 


NAME. Mangth, with) Capital Stock. | Funded Debt. | Floating Debt. Cost. een ciye the | expenses. 
~ Greenville & Columbia. 162 $1,514,483 54 | $1,953,132 13 | $388,572 96 | $3,142,825 96 | $538,876 24 | $549,997 92 
Northeastern & Charles- 
1S Eppes ne Lae Bey SoS 102 898,950 00 | 1,269,528 00 96,544 00| 2,148,130 00 830,600 00 | 245,924 00 
South Carolina........ 848 5,819,275 00 | 4,489,234 51)............ 8,613,087 73 | 1,364,877 45 | 842,897 97 
Washington, Columbia) 
& Augusta........... 189 300,000 00 | 5,800,000 00 | 288,102 15| 4,352,898 21 491,058 "9 | 364,547 70 


. An important item in the natural resources 
of South Carolina is found in her phosphate- 
beds.. The shipping of this material to foreign 
and domestic ports began in 1867, when the 
total amount shipped was six tons. The 
whole amount shipped from Charleston and 
Beaufort down to July 1, 1872, was 206,305 
tons, valued at $1,450,000, while 36,110 tons, 
valued at $250,000, have been consumed by lo- 
cal companies in the manufacture of fertilizers. 


\ 


The increase has been steady and rapid, both in 
exportation of crude phosphate rock and in 
the manufacture of fertilizers at home. 

In 1870 the population over ten years was 
503,763. The number of persons engaged in 
all occupations was 263,301. There were en- 
gaged in agriculture, 206,654, of whom 163,528 
were agricultural laborers, and 42,546 farmers 
and planters; in professional and personal ser- 
vices, 34,348, including 553 clergymen, 16,214 
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domestic servants, 10,654 laborers not speci- 
fied, 8387 lawyers, 789 physicians and surgeons, 
and 1,074 teachers not specified; in trade and 
transportation, 8,470, including 2,084 clerks in 
stores, 1,112 employés (not clerks) of railroad 
companies, and 1,277 traders and dealers not 
specified; and in manufactures, mechanical and 
mining industries, 13,794, of whom 2,454 were 
carpenters and joiners. 

The State contained 3,010,539 acres of im- 
proved land, 6,443,851 of woodland, and 2,650,- 
890 of other unimproved land. The cash value 
of farms was $44,808,763; of farming-imple- 
ments and machinery, $2,282,946; total amount 
of wages paid during the year, including value 
of board, $7,404,297; total (estimated) value of 
all farm-productions, including betterments 
and additions to stock, $41,909,402 ; orchard- 
products, $47,960 ; produce of market-gardens, 
$127,459 ; forest-products, $167,253; home 
manufactures, $312,191; animals slaughtered 
or sold for slaughter, $2,507,149 ; all live-stock, 
$12,443,510. There were 44,105 horses, 41,327 
mules and asses, 98,693 milch-cows, 17,685 
working-oxen, 132,925 other cattle, 124,594 
sheep, and 895,999 swine. The chief produc- 
tions were: 817,700 bushels of spring, and 
465,910 of winter, wheat, 36,165 of rye, 7,614,- 
207 of Indian-corn, 613,593 of oats, 4,752 of 
barley, 460,378 of peas and beans, 83,252 of 
Trish, and 1,342,165 of sweet, potatoes, 5,830 
of clover-seed, 10,665 tons of hay, 224,500 bales 
of cotton, 32,304,825 pounds of rice, 34,805 of 
tobacco, 1,461,980 of butter, 184,253 of honey, 
11,404 of wax, 1,055 hogsheads of cane-sugar, 
13,179 gallons of wine, 241,815 of milk sold, 
436,882 of cane, and 183,585 of sorghum, mo- 
lasses. . 

The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 1,584, having 210 steam-engines 
of 4,537 water-power, and 700 water-wheels 
of 10,395 water-power, and employing 8,141 
hands, of whom 7,099 were males above six- 
teen, 578 females above fifteen, and 464 
youth. 

The capital invested amounted to $5,400,418 ; 
wages paid during the year, $1,548,715; value 
of materials used, $5,855,736; of products, 
$9,858,981. Among the leading industries 
were 12 establishments for the manufacture 
of cotton-goods, using 14 water-wheels of 
955 horse-power, and employing 1,123 hands; 
capital, $1,337,000; wages, $257,680; materi- 
als, $761,469; products, $1,529,937; 624 flour- 
ing and grist mills, using 79 steam-engines of 
1,242 horse-power, and 587 water-wheels of 
7,209 horse-power, and employing 1,138 hands; 
capital, $835,814; wages, $109,386; materials, 
$2,663,423 ; products, $3,180,247; 227 lumber- 
mills, using 82 steam-engines of 2,315 horse- 
power, and 114 water-wheels of 1,729 horse- 
power, and employing 1,212 hands; capital, 
$583,425; wages, $209,806; materials, $581,- 
499; products, $1,197,005; and 54 establish- 
ments for the manufacture of tar and turpen- 
tine, employing 876 hands; capital, $205,425; 
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wages, $123,645; materials, $422,378; prod- 
ucts, $774,077. zt 

The total number of libraries, reported by | 
the census of 1870, was 1,663, containing 546,- 
244 volumes. Of these, 922, with 397,020 vol- 
umes, were ‘private, and 741, with 149,224 
volumes, other than private; among the latter 
were 1 State library, with 2,700 volumes, 3 
court and law, 6,324 volumes, 4 school, col- _ 
lege, etc., 20,800 volumes, 647 Sabbath-school, ~ 
93,200 volumes, 84 church, 25,100 volumes, 
and 2 circulating, 1,100 volumes. a 

The total number of newspapers and periodi- 
cals was 55, having an aggregate circulation of 
80,900, and issuing annually 8,901,400 copies. 
Of these, 5 were daily, with a circulation of 
16,100; 4 tri-weekly, circulation 9,600; 42 
weekly, circulation 44,000; 3 monthly, circu- 
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was 1,457, having 1,308 edifices, with 491,425 
sittings, and property valued at $3,276,982. 
The principal denominations were : 


DENOMINATIONS. Organizations. | Sittings. 
IMUM eine SUB 60 Gey ae vee Se ase 523 * 191,550 
PIPROTIM. 3's Yas ot pawn swaces sree 83 35,3850 
OWIRU.. ah comnsiatyons sree tid tbe 3 900 
DRURGPAI ES. WoW ie dk Pecnk ede can 49 17,900 

Mothogist.cc<acctes toes me oesies oe 611 164,0 
Presbyterianiy. .c.x6 os esse key 164 67,100 
Roman Catholic................ 12 10,775 
UHIVEPsRat Tot scp meee Saececae 3 850 


The condition of pauperism and crime is 
shown by the following statistics : 


Total population: « .i\-.s <5 Sean seideenre des aeeen 705,606 — 
Number of pee receiving support during the 
year ending dune 1, 1870...............-.eee00s _ 2,848 
Cost Of annual BUPPOMEs <.ocisen gece evesscueu von teee $224,805 
Total number receiving support, June 1,1870.... 2,071 
IN BUI VB, chin dx chrcaie eek Gra abies Wastes User tito 1,994 


Forei : 
Number of persons convicted eugene year.... 
Total number of persons in prison, June 1, 1870.. 

INAELVGS. .(sicix asia meee atic aes pe abies eee BP pe = ‘ 

WHC, is oes ie 30h EE dae ae ee ee ee 
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SPAIN, a country in Southern Europe, 
was, at the close of the year 1872, a king- 
dom,* ruled by Amadeus I., second son of the 
king of Italy, born on May 30, 1845; King 
of Spain since December 4, 1870. King Ama- 
deus was elected at a full meeting of the Cortes, 
at which 311 members, out of a total of 345, 
were present. . The majority required by law 
for the election of a monarch was 173, and the 
king obtained 191 votes, the remainder being 
given to three other candidates and in favor 
of arepublic. — a 

Spain is divided into forty-nine provinces, 
which, according to the latest calculations 
(‘Gotha Almanac” for 1873), had the follow- 
ing area, and, in 1867, the following popula- 
tion : ‘ 


ee ek 


* On February 11, 1873, the king abdicated, and Spain 
became a republic. 


: , SPAIN, 741 
PROVINCES. Area. Population. PROVINCES. Area. | . Population. 
Dist. NEW CASTILE Dist. ANDALUSIA. 
1. Madrid..... Seis: Ae: AOE eI 2,977 491,984 We Sevttleiiris coaces sod sp ssa wees ee 5,295 567 
me, Toledo....+.. “a 2a ee 5,586 343,951 ie ORGIE ieee eet cease tat es 2,809 417,346 
MIPGNAGAIAIJATS... 2... ./0- 2.00 esas 4,869 211,249 tisk FLUGLYVG. 2s coca eae 4,122 91, 
Bee, CUCTICA.. 1c. e sence eect ee see eces 6,726 242,231 ery COLGOVAL: occa weadsnc mew sae ad 5,190 879,464 
- DAGROL, acht'h saave sed anmeapeete keane 5,184 390,145 
ss sn sce cn esied 20,178 | 1,289,415 || 31. Granada........................ 4,937 | 478,347 
Pear AIMNOTIA i dichls Se vcd Ab oa Nose ds 3,303 852,946 
5, mANcHA—Ciudad-Real.......... 7,840 264,908 ARON asin. sieie.e cin vie sysie slats teens 2,824 490,826 
e Heat Oa eritn. OU RG Re An) See nore ana 33,664 | 3,200,944 
MEU s Goh eee eS ede ce ante’ 5,651 857,846 
MPEEPIRTUNO soc c asa. b sce s esse ends we 1,945 184,078 ALENCIA. 
STS CCG CS 2,118 236,105 Mes WMIOREIA, coos ecie ese ca ects bc He 4.352 648,459 
ON ee ere ee ae ee 835 157,173 5 8 A ey a i 426,656 
: SISO Likes oe 50> aulaac cess vores wales 2,718 154, 36. Castellon de la Plana........... 2,447 288,921 
MPMEMA VIB... cocs cesacccseayncsaccese 2,982 176,769 
SMD VAICNCIA,... 6 occ ac cneesceescne cs 3,126 194,527 ADAM eet sc octets ven celvcnte tes 8,897 | 1,364,036 
38, Valladolid........-...........05- 3,043 255,438 
i ARAGON. 
Total......-.-2.++- feeeeeeees 25,409 | 1,716,193 || 97, Saragossa.......2: 000 scceeeeuee 6,607 | 403,362 
nee 38. et eRe oo ee ee 5,878 272,157 
1 4 Leon Da eat Sea Stier 8 eh 6.187 a54.37 Oi EOVUOK iat g asec etter ee tse ctw 5,494 250,254 
Be GAIMOL a. sev cs ning vere ances sea c8 eos aomeee Ai) otal Armee eo ¢ : 
46. Salamanca ...........2...00.0.. 4939 | , 281-511 Serna ed) RE ses Dis 
CATALONIA. 
Total. ....-.sssesearceaeceeeee 15,241 898,772 40. Barcelona aan ot ET ee ole 2,985 | 749,148 
/ Pi sino sis asdcpan eee aeTok aie:> e's 
17. astuRiAs—Oviedo.............. 4,091 588,031 42, idan. eee). pee eae: rect 330677 
ABo GETODA 22 ./a:5 ooo sind eetae aoe we se 2,272 631 
18. Corunna er 3,079 609,337 Total 2 
19. Laugo....-.. GR, auc th erodes} 3,787 464,358 Pre eae Ssidsetlt Seobokebis 
. rense. ee '; . BASQUE PROVINCES. 
sage a ah baits sy lye Zn dace ek ride rena ese is ess 
EY CL Fe apt IS es ¢ « BISCAYA.. 0). esd ode tecesesuclenrs E 
otal T1344 | 1,987,798 46° QGipuzcoai 5 2. vests ees jn 0s + 728 176,297 
2 B da ESTREMADOURA. 4% Alava Oe 1,205 102,494 
BMA eee a) scielalpss nade ais lavas 8,688 430,049 
93, Caceres ‘ as .| 8,018 303,700 POU stiicddecstaa te ee eka nee soe 6,828 7'78,229 
ISLANDS 
Pei aiiasih = eA regs tp + dete IGT |< FORT |) ae Balontio.s.. ss. se-scsdsesele ance 1,860 | 984,398 
— RCIA BO ORMMBEG. uci i eekanets set saness 2,808 267,036 
BE MUTCID. ovo cc csseccsekcosconce| 4,478 427,208 
M25. Albacete..........000.00+0 0-00. 5.972 | 221,444 Total... .-.2++eseeeeesseeeeres 4,668 | 551,434 
TE I aN 10,450 | 648,652 att cds csi x Lo ative 195,773 | 16,641,980 


On January 1, 1872, the aggregate length of 
railroads in operation was 3,300 miles. On 
_ the island of Cuba there were, in 1871, 397 
_ miles in operation. 

In the middle of January, the Spanish minis- 
try sent a circular to the governors of prov- 
inces, instructing them to suppress all. organi- 
_ zations belonging to or in any way connected 

with the International Society, within their 
__ respective jurisdictions. They were directed, 
while thus breaking up a system dangerous to 
civil peace, not to interfere with liberty of 
speech, and to take no notice of the simple 
enunciation of the principles of the Interna- 
tional Soeiety, as the laws of Spain provided 
no punishment for such utterances. 

The cireular caused remonstrances from all 
members of the International Society in all 
parts of Spain, and the Internationals of Ma- 
drid made an earnest appeal for the revoca- 
tion of the instructions. 

King Amadeus, in order to give to the great 
Spanish statesman, Espartero, a proof of his 
high respect, offered to him the title of Prince 
of Vergara. Espartero at first declined this 
title, but subsequently reconsidered his refusal, 


and signified his acceptance of the honor 
offered him by the King. 

The national Cortes met on January 23d. 
At a previous caucus of Senators and Deputies, 
it was resolved to present and support the 
name of Sefior Zorilla as President, against 
the ministerial candidate, Sefior Herrera. The 
ministry made the election of Herrera a cabi- 
net question; but, during the proceedings pre- 
liminary to organization, it became evident 
that the temper of the House was against the 
Government; and that the ministerial candi- 
date for the chair had little chance of success. 
On the test-vote the opposition showed itself 
largely in the majority, and Herrera’s defeat 
in the regular election for President was inev- 
itable. For this, Sefior Sagasta did not wait. 
He immediately visited the King, and informed 
him that the vote in the Cortes left him but 
two alternatives—the dissolution of the Cortes 
or the resignation of the ministry. The latter 
course was decided upon, and the King said he 
should take counsel with the President of the 
Senate, the Vice-President of the House, and 
with Sefiors Herrera, Zorilla, and Serrano, be- 
fore the formation of a new Cabinet. 
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On January 24th a royal decree was read in 
the Senate, dissolving the Senate and Congress. 
A stormy scene followed the reading of the 
decree. The House seemed to be taken by 
surprise, and the members were unable to 
conceal their indignation. Passionate speeches 
were made, which were answered. by derisive 
cries by the few supporters of the ministry. 
One deputy exclaimed, “‘ The time has come 
for barricades!” The greatest uproar and con- 
fusion followed, amid which the sitting was 
declared at an end. 

On January 29th there was a serious disturb- 
ance at Barcelona, caused by the resistance of 
the people to the payment of the octroi duties. 
A large mob assembled at one of the gates of 
the city, and threatened the customs officers 
with violence. The police interfered, and some 
shots were fired. The rioters were dispersed 
with difficulty. Subsequent investigations led 
to the discovery that the disturbance was fo- 
mented by the International Society, and 


many members of the organization were ar- - 


rested. 

At the beginning of February, dispatches 
were received from the Governor-General of 
the Philippine Islands, announcing a serious 
attempt at revolt. A company of 200 native 
soldiers, belonging to the artillery service, 
mutinied and took possession of a fort. The 
place was subsequently carried by assault by 
the regular troops, and all the insurgents were 
killed. 

On February 20th a new ministry was formed 
by Sefior Sagasta, composed partly of his own 
adherents and partly of the members of the 
Unionist party. It consisted of the following 
members: Presidency and the Interior, Sagas- 
ta; Foreign Affairs, De Blas; Justice, Colme- 
nares; War, Géneral Rey ; Finances, Camacho; 
Navy, Maleampo; Instruction, Robledo ; Colo- 
nies, Herrera. 

The Radical party assumed a very hostile 
attitude toward the new ministry, and even 
toward the King. The committee of the party 
published a manifesto, explaining its coalition 
with other parties, on the plea that it despaired 
of any results of the revolution in 1868. No 
mention was made in the manifesto of the 
King or his dynasty 


On March 9th, a meeting of delegates from 


the committee of all the parties forming the 
coalition met at the house of Sefior Zorilla, 
to arrange the division of the electoral dis- 
tricts, and to settle the basis of their course 
of action at the elections. It was decided that 
each party should preserve its principles and 
aims intact in the Cortes, and that at the elee- 
tions the opinion of the majority of the oppo- 
sition electors, to be ascertained by the pre- 
liminary ballot, should prevail in the selection 
of the candidate of the coalition, so that each 
district should only nominate one coalition 
candidate, 

.,On the other hand, a large meeting of about 
4,000 electors belonging to the Ministerial 
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‘Tior Sagasta, and formed henceforth a single 


(Sagastist) and Unionist parties, held in Ma-— 
drid on March 9th, appointed a joint electoral 
committee of the two parties. Among those 
present were Marshal Serrano, Sefiors Zabala, 
Montijo, and the principal members of the 
Unionist and Sagastist parties. Sefior Santa 
Cruz made a speech, in which he said that the 
deputies and senators of the Unionist and Sa- 
gastist parties accepted the programme of Se- 


party. They had, therefore, decided upon the 
joint appointment of an electoral committee, 
te be intrusted with the task of selecting candi; 
dates for the next elections. Senor Candan 
described the coalition of the different oppo- 
sition parties as abominable, and said: ‘ We 
are the revolutionists of September, and, with 
a few exceptions, all the men who made that 
revolution are on our side—for example, Mar- 
shal Serrano, Sefior Malcampo, Admiral To- 
pete, Sefior Sagasta, and others. The exist- 
ence of the dynasty is placed in the safe, keep- 
ing of the real revolutionists of September. 
King Amadeus represents the revolution.” 

In response to numerous appeals, Marshal 
Serrano made a speech, in the course of which 
he said that, on the corpse of General Prim, 
he had sworn to save the dynasty. He had 
not failed and would not fail to fulfil this vow. 
He warmly eulogized the King, and said he 
looked upon the Carlists and Republicans only - 
as enemies; the Radicals, he hoped, would rec- — 
ognize their error. 

The official Gazette of March 20th published 
royal decrees accepting the resignation of 
Sefior Lopez Roberts, the Spanish minister at 
Washington, and appointing. Rear- Admiral — 
Polo to replace him. The new minister deliy-— 
ered his credentials to President Grant on 
April 5th. 

The elections for members of the electoral — 
colleges (which choose Senators and Deputies 
of the Cortes) took place, on April 2d, through- 
out the kingdom, and were conducted quietly, © 
except in Cordova, and a few other places, 
where slight disorders occurred. The city of 
Madrid. was carried by the coalitionists; min- 
isterialists on the other hand were successful — 
in the provinces of Valencia, Salamanca, Hues- 
ca, Alicante, and Avila. The Ministerialists 
only gained a small majority, the opposition 
having carried over 170 districts; of its mem-— 
bers 62 were reported to be Radicals, 38 Car-— 
lists, 42 Republicans, and 82 Opposition Con- 
servatives (Alfonsinos, Montpensierists). In 
the new Senate the ministry had an over- 
whelming majority. 

The newspaper organs of the Carlist party 
published a manifesto (dated April 8th) of Don 
Carlos, protesting against the late elections, 
signed by his secretary and countersigned by _ 


Nocedal, and declared that henceforth Don ~ 
Carlos and his followers would protest only 

in the field. The Carlist members accordingly 
refused to take their seats. — 


A few days later Carlist risinsg occurred e 


amid the cries of “ Viva Carlos VH.!” “ Death 
to the Liberals!” in the provinces of Navarre, 
_ Guipuzcoa, Teruel, Leon, Huesca, and several 
- others. The number of the Carlist bands 
_ which were in the field about the close of April 
was estimated at over 15,000. In the Basque 
provinces and Navarre, the great stronghold 
of the party, General Diaz de Rada, who for- 
ie merly held that rank under Isabella II., was 
appointed commander-in-chief. On assuming 
_ eommand he issued the following proclamation : 
pil The King, our august master, did me the honor 
to write this to me on the 14th of April: ‘* My dear 
_ Bada, the supreme hour has arrived, All Spaniards 
_ of spirit are calling for their legitimate King, and 
the King hastens to respond to their appeal. I, 
_ therefore, order that the general rising of Spain 
_ shall commence on the 2ist, to the ery of ‘Away 


_ with the foreigner—long live Spain!’ I shall be 
among the first at the post of honor. Those who 


ta follow me will deserve well of their King and their 
country ; those who fight against me will alone be 
responsible for the blood that may be shed.”” My 
reply to his Majesty was a promise of fidelity and 
immediate obedience to his orders. Up to this time 
you have given many proofs of obedience and disci- 
line, have suffered in silence, and have always sti- 
fled the indignation which you felt for the illegalities 
which were being committed, the acts of tyranny, 
_ the persecutions of the satellites of a princely adven- 
turer, who, to the disgrace and humiliation of Spain, 
has not serupled to occupy the throne of Saint Fer- 
_ dinand by usurping the most legitimate rights, and 
_ by trampling upon the most sacred principles. The 
ing had directed you to wait, andyouobeyed. To- 
day he says to you, ‘‘ Toarms!’’ and you rush tothe 
standard of ‘‘ 
will accords with the warmest impulses of your own 
hearts. To arms, then, brave and keroie Navarrese 
and inhabitants of the Basque provinces! and very 
soon we shall pee a victory which will for ever secure 
your venerate Poet ( fueros), the peace, happi- 
ness, and true freedom of our country. Hurrah for 
_ religion, for Spain, for Charles VII.! Down with 
the foreigner ! ; 
The Commandant-General, 
, EUSTAQUIO DIAZ DE RADA. 
On April 24th the new Cortes were opened 
i, by the King in person. In the speech from 
_ the throne, his Majesty stated that cordial re- 
lations existed with all foreign powers, and 
_ that Venezuela had offered the most satisfac- 
tory explanations respecting the incident with 
the Spanish representative in that state. The 
_ policy of Spain toward the American repub- 
_ lics was one of peace, mutual respect, and 
that generous and reciprocal interest which 
unites all civilized nations. The King hoped 
an agreement between Italy and the Holy See, 
which he strongly and sincerely desired, would 
shortly be effected. His Majesty intended ren-. 
dering practical and fruitful the sacred rights es- 
tablished by the Constitution, and announced 
measures for army reform and for the fulfil- 
ment of the promises of reform in the colo- 
nies, while avoiding all that might imperil the 
integrity of the territory, or give arms to the 
enemies of the Spanish name and race. 
Relative to the Carlist rising, the King said: 
A party denying the legitimacy of modern right 
and which is a stubborn enemy of the iusiaeatons 
established by the Spanish nation, after having been 
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od, the country, the King,’’ for his . 
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beaten in the elections, has risen in arms in some 
provinces. The Government has taken the most 
efficacious measures promptly to crush the insurrec- 
tion, and, taught by experience the futility of clem- 
ency, will be inexorable in its punishment of the 
constant enemies of liberty and disturbers of the 
public peace. If ordinary measures are not sufficient, 
my Government will demand your sanction for others 
necessary to firmly reéstablish the reign of the law. 
The King expressed a hope for a prompt ter- 
mination of the insurrection, praised the dis- 
cipline and services of the army and the civic 
guard, and concluded by stating that he would 
seek in the deliberations of the Cortes a guide 
for his conduct and a way to identify his feel- 
ings with those of the Spanish people. He said: 
I will never Tp gets myself on the Spanish people ; 
but neither will 1 allow myself to be accused of de- 
serting the post which I oceupy by its will, nor of 
forgetting the duties which the Constitution places 
upon me, and which I shall fulfil with the loyalty and 
constancy which I owe to the honor of my name. 


On April 25th Sefior Rios Rosas was elected 
President of the Cortes by 168 votes. Eighty- 
four blank voting tickets were givenin. For the 
office of Vice-President the ministerial candi- 
dates were elected by a large majority. 

Public attention was for some time wholly ab- 
sorbed by the progress of the Carlist insurrec- 
tion, which spread to more than twenty of the 
forty-nine provinces into which Spain is di- 
vided, Don Carlos himself appeared in the field. 
The Government appointed Marshal Serrano 
commander-in-chief of the troops sent against 
the Carlist bands in the insurgent provinces. 
A severe encounter occurred on May 5th at 
Oroquieta, in Navarre, in which the Carlists 
were completely defeated. The troops charged 
the insurgents with the bayonet more than 
once, drove them from the village, and took 
by assault the houses to which they fled for 
shelter, and where they attempted to barri- 
cade themselves. The Carlist force had halted 
at Oroquieta for refreshment, but though it, 
was known that Moriones, a very energetic 
officer, was in pursuit of them, it seems that 
insufficient precautions were taken against sur- 
prise. The surprise was complete. Moriones, 
with a column of about 2,000 men: and a 
mountain battery, fell upon the insurgents al- 
most before they knew where they were. The 
loss of the Carlists was over 700 men killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. Itis reported they 
were near 4,000, and that there were in addi- 
tion, perhaps, 1,500 men who, however, did not 
come up in time tohelp them. After the com- 
bat Don Carlos rode off with an escort, and 
soon after recrossed the frontier of France. 
On May 10th the managing committee of the 
federal republicans issued a manifesto bear- 
ing the signatures of Sefiors Pi Margall, Caste- 
lar, Figueras, and other leading republicans. 
The manifesto repudiates any alliance or sym- 
pathy with the Carlists, and says that, be- 
yond what local circumstances may counsel, 
the republicans can neither protect the cause 
of Don Carlos nor fight under the flag of King 
Amadeus. The manifesto also accuses the 
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Government of hypocritically diminishing 
Spanish liberties, adding: 

The Government is pring us not peace but war. 
By a timely intervention in the contests of the mo- 
narchical parties, the republicans will at once save 
liberty an establish therepublic. The revolution is 
far from being an ra It has not yet fought 
its last battle. Republicans must prepare for the 
combat. This preparation must be the work of the 
managing committee. 

As several persons belonging to the Carlist 
bands who accepted the pardon offered them 
by the general-in-chief, and who gave them- 
selves up to the authorities, returned to the 
ranks of the rebels, Don Domingo Moriones, 
Commandant-General of the Division of Na 
varre, issued the following order : 

Articte 1. Every rebel who, having once accepted 
pardon, absents himself from his habitual domicile 
and again enlists in the ranks of the faction, shall 
be shot. ; 

Art. 2. The alcaldes and other persons who in- 
duce the pardoned to again form part of the said 
bands shall be brought in to this city (Pamplona), 
and tried by court-martial. 

Art. 3. Equal responsibility will be incurred by 
the alcaldes who neglect to give an account of the 
inhabitants of their towns who are in the situation 
of those referred to in Art. 1, and who do not in- 
form the nearest column of troops of the direction 
taken by the Carlist bands as soon as these abandon 
their respective towns, 


On the part of Don Carlos, his brother Don 
Alfonso was appointed commander-in-chief of 
the insurgent forces. Don Alfonso addressed 
a manifesto (without date) to the Spaniards. 
He expressed his joy at being named by the 
King, his brother, the general-in-chief, and of 
his being in the midst of the army; he was 
confident that its codperation would secure 
the triumph of the good cause, the symbol of 
which is the flag which floats in all Spain, and 
bears as its motto, ‘God, country, and King.” 
He was certain there was not a Spaniard lov- 
ing his country who did not ardently desire to 
raise her from the abject condition to which 
those who were improperly termed Liberals 
had brought her. These so-called Liberals, 
says the manifesto, profess doctrines which 
essentially differ from their acts. They abuse 
the word liberty, for it is in the name of lib- 
erty that they commit the worse crimes, im- 
pose laws, and bow down the nation under 
the most odious of despotism. Arbitrary acts, 
violence everywhere, destruction of churches, 
sales of property to glut their cupidity, to sat- 
isfy their passion for wealth—such are the 
things which characterize them. No one can 
have a doubt of the truth of these allegations 
who examines the deplorable state of the 
finances—bankruptcy is inevitable. In spite 
of the millions upon millions swallowed up, the 
most sacred obligations are disregarded, and 
yet near 3,000,000,000 of reals are spent every 
year; and, to complete their iniquities, concu- 
binage is preferred to legitimate marriage. As 
it is impossible to support any longer such a 
state of things, the Infante summons all true 
Spaniards to arms, as the only means left to 
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restore tle dignity and independence of the 
nation, and to establish forever right and jus- 
tice. The army, entirely composed of their 
brethren, will not dare to fire upon them in 
defence of a foreign dynasty—in defence of 
men who are the supporters of that dynasty, 
merely to retain power in their own hands, 
The prince concludes : - 


The peaceable inhabitants of the towns have noth- 
ing to tear trom us, whatever their political opinions 
may be. Our magnanimous King knows no other 
enemies than those who combat him; he has no 
pee injuries to avenge, no hatreds to satisfy, 

is greatest desire is to save our unfortunate coun- 
try, to tear it from the yoke which is crushing it, 
and to restore its true liberty—Christian liberty, the 
liberty which makes nations powerful, happy, and 


The Infante of Spain, Generalissimo, 
ALFONSO DE BOURBON ET D’AUTRICHE, 


The Cortes, on May 19th, after an animated 
discussion, rejected a resolution introduced by 


Deputy Argullos, censuring the Government 
for declaring Navarre, Lerida, Biscay, and 
Catalonia in a state of siege during the recent 
movements of the Carlists in those provinces. 
They also passed a bill providing for bringing 
the effective force of the regular army in Spain > 
up to eighty thousand men. On May 20th, 
the Minister of State, Sefior Blas, stated that in 
afew instances the Carlists had been favored — 
by the French authorities on the frontier, and 
that the Government had protested against it. 

On May 22d Sefior Sagasta stated that, in — 
consequence of the publicity which had been — 
given to the documents relative to the secret 
funds, the Government was about to resign. 
Sefior Zabala, who was first called upon to 
form a new ministry, declined, alleging as a 
reason his indifferent health. Marshal Ser- 
rano likewise declined this request, and the 
King then applied to Admiral Topete, who — 
consented to performthe duty. The new min-~ 
istry was constituted as follows: Admiral — 
Topete, President of the Council and Minister 
of War, and the Navy; Groizard, Minister of 
Justice; Elduayen, Minister of Finance; Can- 
dau, Minister of the Interior; Balaguer, Minis- — 
ter of Public Works; Ulva, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; and Aquala, Minister of the Colonies, — 

On May 29th Marshal Serrano concluded — 
at Amorovieta a convention with the Carlist — 
war junta, who in the course of May had 
made considerable progress, granting auniver- 
sal amnesty, even to the leaders, and leavin 
the officers of the royal army who had join 
the insurgents in their former ranks. 

The Cortes having reassembled on May 28th, 
Admiral Topete, the President of the Council, 
on May 30th, stated that the ministry recog- — 
nized the validity of the convention made by 
Marshal Serrano with the rebels in Biscay, 
pardoning those who voluntarily surrendered, __ 
and requested the members of the Opposition __ 
not to interpellate the Government relative~ 
thereto. Upon this announcement Sefior Zo- — 
rilla moved a vote of censure upon Marshal 
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Serrano, and Sefior Martos proceeded to ques- 
 tionthe Government. The President of the Cor- 
tes refused to answer. Sefior Martos insisted 
upon his question, when the President declared 
_ that the action of the Deputy was insulting to 
him, and left the Chamber. Great confusion 
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followed the retirement of the President, and 
the tumult in the Chamber became general. 
On May 81st Marshal Serrano resigned as 
- generalissimo of the troops operating against 
the Carlists in the Basque provinces, and 
 Lieutenant-General Echague was appointed 
__ his successor. / 
On June 8d, the Cortes, by a vote of 140 
against 22, passed a resolution declaring valid 
_ the amnesty granted by Serrano to the Car- 
lists who voluntarily surrendered. Marshal 
Serrano took the oath of office as President of 
_ the Council and Minister of War to the new 
ministry, which position had been occupied 
by Admiral Topete. 
_ As the Carlist troubles continued, and as 
_ the Radicals, whose leader, Zorilla, had re- 
_ signed his seat in the Cortes, and retired, in 
disgust, to private life, threatened to unite 
with the Republicans, Serrano proposed to 
the King a suspension of the guarantees of in- 
dividual liberty and popular rights contained 
inthe constitution. The King at once refused 
_ to approve this measure, and not only accept- 
ed the resignation of the ministry, but invited 
the chief of the Radical party, Zorilla, to form 
anew ministry. The invitation was accepted, 
and the new ministry constituted as follows: 
orilla, Prime-Minister and Minister of the In- 
_ terior; Martos, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
_ Cordova, Minister of War; Mantero Rios, 
_ Minister of Justice; Ruiz Gomez, Minister of 
Finance; Beranger, Minister of the Navy; 
_ KEchegaray, Minister of Public Works; Gasset, 
_ Minister of the Colonies. On June 26th the 
- “hew prime-minister addressed a circular to 
_ the governors of the provinces, explaining the 
_ course to be pursued by him. The main points 
_ of this circular are as follows: He announces 
_ the Radical programme to be the same as stated 
in his speech of the 24th of July, and in his 
circular of the 4th of August. The Govern- 
ment believes that it is neither fitting nor ne- 
_ cessary to take measures to save liberty: lib- 
erty is self-reliant. Sefior Zorilla declares that 
the Government will energetically combat the 
insurrection, with the support and unwavering 
loyalty of the army and navy, and the patriotic 
aid of the citizen-militia. Replying to the at- 
tacks of the Conservatives, who attribute to the 
Radicals anarchical ideas and projects, and de- 
‘signs against public peace, social order, religion, 
property, and family life, Sefior Zorilla says the 
ministry will govern according to the consti- 
tution—neither more nor less. He announces 
the immediate establishment of trial by jury, 
the abolition of the conscription, and the re- 
organization of the army and navy on a basis 
rendering them really national institutions. 
The ministry will oppose religious intolerance, 
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and secure the universal enjoyment of liberty 
of conscience. Special care will be bestowed 
to improve the present critical condition of 
the finances. The Government will propose 
means for diminishing the expenditure and in- 
creasing the revenue, so as to establish the 


- budget upon a solid basis. With regard to the 


enormous debt pressing upon the Treasury, the 
Government will respect, as justice and decency 
require, the sacred rights of the creditors of the 
state, and will act in concert with them in 
questions in which they are concerned. The 
Government wishes, above all, to crush the 
Cuban insurrection, and secure the integrity 
of the territory at any sacrifice, and without 
making for that end concessions repugnant to 
patriotism and Spanish honor. When the in- 
surrection is vanquished, the Government will’ 
give the colonies the promised constitution and 
reforms. Relative to liberty of association, 
the circular says: 

The Government cannot persecute a state of things 
based upon the philosophical economy of political 
systems, even when contrary to their ideas, or pros- 
ecute associations founded on these systems, so long 
as they remain within the circle traced by the penal 
laws; but the ministry will repress any attempt 
manifested, by overt acts, to destroy existing in- 
stitutions, to attack individual liberty, or obstruct 
the free exercise of constitutional rights. 


On June 80th royal decrees were made pub- 
lic accepting the resignation of Count Valma- 
seda, Captain-General of Cuba, and intrusting 
the vacant post, ad interim, to Sefior Ceballos; 
relieving Sefior Gomez Pulido from his func- 
tions as Captain-General of Porto Rico, and 
appointing Sefior Simon Latone his successor ; 
removing Sefior Letraine Bonajo from the - 
presidency of the financial commission of 
Spain abroad, and nominating as his successor 
Sefior Lopez Tejada. Elections for the Senate 
and Oongress were ordered in Porto Rico, in 
conformity with the decree of the 1st of April, 
1871. Another royal decree (dated June 30th) 
dissolved the Cortes, ordered elections for _ 
members on August 24th, and convoked the 
new Cortes on September 15th. The Repub- 
licans at first resolved to oppose every form 
of monarchical government in Spain, to ac- 
knowledge no monarchical authority, and to 
abstain from all elections while monarchy ex- 
isted in the country; subsequently, however, 
this resolution was reconsidered. At the same 
time numbers of. the majority in the Cortes, 
and former members of the ministry belong- 
ing to the Conservative party, determined to 
withdraw from the political arena. 

On July 17th Sefior Zorilla issued a circular 
on the subject of the approaching elections. 
In this circular he urged that perfect liberty 
should be given to the voters, and recom- 
mended the Government functionaries not to 
interfere in any way with the elections, but to 
abstain absolutely from lending their influence 
to any party. Sefior Zorilla says that there 
are no official candidates, and that it is for the 
members of the Radical party freely to choose 
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candidates who will support the Government. 
The minister, remarking next that it is an in- 
variable rule with the Radical party, and, 
consequently, with the present Government, 
to respect public opinion and obey the laws, 
adds that, thanks to the moderation and loy- 
alty of the Government, the general condition 
of the country has been undergoing a favor- 
able change since the appointment of the new 
ministry. Individual rights and constitutional 
privileges are upheld even in those parts which 
are disturbed by the civil war. The rebellion 
is now dying out in the north, and is almost 
entirely subdued in Catalonia. Referring to 
the financial position, Sefior Zorilla is glad to 
find that the injured credit of Spain is recoy- 
ering, and capital is again forthcoming. The 
good administration of public affairs, based on 
rigorous economy, is sufficient to restore to 
the finances their usual resources. The Gov- 
ernment considers that the moment has ar- 
rived for giving effect to the great reforms 
promised by the revolution. The minister 
enumerates these reforms, which will be car- 
ried out with the concurrence of the Cortes. 
Sefior Zorilla concludes by saying that the 
Government is determined to solve the prob- 
lem of identifying democracy with liberty, 
stability with progress, monarchy with the 
people, and the interests of all parties with 
the most complete enjoyment of all rights. 

On July 19th, while the King and the Queen 
were returning from the garden into the Pal- 
ace of Buen Retiro, at midnight, five men, who 
had posted themselves in the calle Arnal, fired 
upon the carriage of their Majesties. Neither 
the Queen nor the King was hurt. One of the 
assassins was killed upon the spot by the at- 
tendants. Two others were captured. The 
greatest indignation at this attempt was ex- 
pressed by the entire population of Spain. 

The election held in August resulted in a 
complete victory of the new Radical ministry. 
Out of the 406 Deputies composing the Con- 
gress, Sefior Zorilla’s party, the Radicals, 
numbered 296. It was, moreover, expected 
that the Republicans, who numbered about 80, 
in all sincere and honest efforts to effect prac- 
tical reforms, would vote with the Govern- 
ment, that thus the system of trial by jury 
would be established, negro slavery abolished. 
the financial position of the country looked 
fairly in the face, conscription for the army 
discontinued, the relations between Church 
and state modified, the position of the clergy 
clearly defined ; in short, that the various prac- 
tical reforms the revolution promised to effect 
would be carried out. The Conservatives pro- 
fessing adhesion to King Amadeus only num- 
bered 10 in the Congress; those whose sympa- 
thies were with Prince Alfonso, 14. Out of 200 
composing the Senate, the Radicals had 144; the 
Republicans, 16; while the Conservatives, dy- 
nastic and anti-dynastic, had the remaining 40. 

On September 15th the King opened the 
session of the new Cortes, In his speech from 
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party. The First Vice-President of the Sen- 


the throne, he stated that the efforts to reés- _—‘[ 
tablish diplomatic relations with the Papal See | 
had so far proved unavailing; but he did not | 
despair of seeing remedied a situation so afflict- 
ing to him, hoping that the Pope’s wisdom and 
prudence would persuade him of the King’s 
veneration for his person and respect for his 
spiritual power, as also of his determination to 
study the deeds and ideas of the age, and to 
maintain religion according to the decree es- 
tablished in full right by the sovereign will of 
the Spanish nation. The speech then referred 
pleasantly to the recent provincial journey and 
the friendly relations with foreign powers, and 
censured the clergy for their share in the Car- 
list insurrection. The promised reforms in 
Cuba would be carried into effect as soon as 
the rebellion was over. The deficit in the 
budget was announced, and the Cortes was 
called upon to provide means for meeting it. — 

The powers of nearly all the Deputies and 
Senators having been “‘ verified,” the Congress 
and Senate were definitely ‘‘ constituted” on 
September 16th, with the following result: 

Congress. —Sefior Nicolas Maria Rivero, 
President (elected by 176 against 30 votes); 
Sefior Nicolas Salmeron, First Vice-President ; 
Sefior Pasar6én y Lastra, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Duke de Veragua, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Sefior Mosquera, Fourth Vice-President; 
Sefior Cayo Lopez, First Secretary; Sefior 
Calvo Ascensio, Second Secretary ; Sefior Mo- 
reno Rodriguez, Third Secretary; Sefor Mo- 
rayta, Fourth Secretary. ; 
_ Senate.—Sefior Laureano Figuerola, Presi- 
dent (elected by 58 against 3 votes); Sefior Ci- 
priano Montesino, First Vice-President ; Mar- 
quis de Perales, Second Vice-President ; Sefio: 
Luis Maria Pastor, Third Vice-President; Se-_ 
fior Fernando de Castro, Fourth Vice-Presi- 
dent; Sefior Federico Balart, First Secretary; 
Sefior Vicente Fuenmayor, Second Secretary ; 
Sefior Saturnino Vargas Machuca, Third Secre- 
tary; Sefior Eduardo Benot, Fourth Secretary. 

The two Presidents have long been known 
in Spanish politics. Sefior Salmeron, the First 
Vice-President of the Congress, is one of the 
most eloquent of the old (Prim) Progresista 


ate, Sefior Montesino, is a nephew of Espar- 
tero, and has been in Parliament many years. 
He was’ one of the few members of the Cortes 
of Queen Isabella who had the courage to 
stand up for religious liberty in his place in 
Parliament. He studied railway-engineering — 
in England, and has attained great eminence 
in that profession, as well as great perfection 
in the English language. He is the managing 
director of the Southern Railway line. - Like 
his uncle, he is a thorough Liberal, and is also, 
like him, modest and retiring. Sefior Fer- 
nando de Castro, the Fourth Vice-President — 
of the Senate, is one of the fathers and found- _ 
ers of popular education in Spain. He was for 

a long time Rector of the Madrid University. 

He is one of the most learned men Spain ever 
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_ produced. He is President of the Spanish 
Abolition Society. Sefior Calvo Ascensio, the 
Second Secretary of the Congress, is the 
-_- youngest in the Cortes, being only twenty, but 
he is a young man of great attainments, and 
he bears a name ever honored among the Lib- 
-_ erals of Spain—that of his father, the late 
Calvo Ascensio, founder of Za Iberia, and the 
friend and early patron of Sefior Sagasta. 
A motion for the impeachment of the Sa- 
_ gasta-Moreno ministry was supported by the 
Republicans and a portion of the Radicals. 
Sefior Zorrilla spoke against the motion, but 
declared that he would not make it a cabinet 
- question. Sefior Martos also spoke against the 
motion, which, however, was taken into con- 
sideration by a vote of 124 against 104. 
On October 11th, 1,500 men at the Arsenal of 
Ferrol, in Galicia, rebelled to the cry of “ Viva 
_ la reptblica! ’ under Montijo and the retired 
_ army-colonel Pazo. The Republican members 
of the Cortes disavowed all complicity with 
_ the movement, which after a few days was 
_ put down by the Captain-General of Galicia. 
The Carlist bands were, at the close of the 
year, not yet fully suppressed, but they were of 
no political importance. The extreme wing of 
the Republicans also attempted several risings, 
all of which were without difficulty put down. 
In October, the Spanish Government decided 
_ toabandon the fortress of Penon de la Gomero 
(40 miles southeast of Ceuta), in Morocco. The 
war-material was to be sent to other Spanish 
_ possessions on the coast of Africa, where con- 
__ sidered convenient, and the fortress to be blown 
up, to render its reéstablishment impossible. 
_ __ The war in Cuba continued throughout the 
_ year, and, although the Spanish Government, 
- in February, complied with the demand of 
_ Captain-General Valmaseda to send several 
_ thousand more Spanish troops to Cuba, it does 
- not seem that any signal advantages were 
_ gained over the insurgents. The latter, on 
several occasions, were entirely successful, 
ven according to Spanish accounts. Thus, on 
__ March 5th, they captured the town of Sagua de 
- Tahaman, and, on June 29th, they defeated the 
_ Spaniards near Holguin. A Spanish account 
Claims that from the commencement of the cam- 
- paign in Cuba to August, 1872, 18,600 insur- 
_ gents were killed, and a large nnmber taken 
_ prisoners; 69,640 were in submission to the Goy- 
ernment, and 4,819 fire-arms, 3,249 swords and 
« bayonets, and 9,921 horses were captured. 
SPALDING, Most Rev. Martin Jonny, D. D., 
seventh Archbishop of the Roman Catholic 
Diocese of Baltimore, Primate and Metropoli- 
- tan of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the 
- United States, born near Lebanon, Marion 
_ County, Ky., May 23,1810; died in Baltimore, 
_ M4d., February 7, 1872. His parents were na- 
_ tivesof Maryland, but emigrated, in their youth, 
to Kentucky. In his twelfth year, Martin was 
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County, Ky., from which he graduated in 
1836. Having determined on entering the 


- sent to the Saint Mary’s Seminary, Marion , 
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ministry, he proceeded at once to Bardstown, 
Ky., where he remained four years in the 
Saint Joseph’s Seminary, studying theology 
and teaching in the college. In April, 1830, 
he went to Rome, and soon after entered the 
Urban College of the Propaganda. Here also 
he remained four years, and, at the conclusion 
of his course, made a public defence, covering 
the whole ground of theology and canon law, 
and embracing two hundred and fifty-six the- 
ses or propositions, which he maintained, in 
Latin, against all opponents for seven hours. 
As a result of this able effort, he was made a 
Doctor of Divinity by acclamation, and, hay- 
ing been ordained priest, returned -home, and 
was at once made pastor of Saint Joseph’s 
Church, in Bardstown, and afterward Presi- 
dent of Saint Joseph’s College. After having 
been again for a short time pastor of the 
above-mentioned church, he was called, in 
1848, to the cathedral in Louisville, and, five 
years later, to the episcopate, under the title 
of Bishop of Lengone, as coadjutor to the 
venerable Bishop Flaget, of Louisville, whom 
he succeeded in 1850. On the death of Dr. 
Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore, in 1863, 
Bishop Spalding was created Archbishop of 
Baltimore May 12, 1864. This see being the 
oldest in the republic, Pius IX. conferred upon 
it, by a special decree, the prerogative of place, 
in virtue of which, Archbishop Spalding, taking 
official precedence of all other prelates, became 
the Primate of Honor of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States. One of the 
most remarkable events of his administration 
was his convening and presiding over the sec- 
ond Plenary Council of Baltimore, in October, 
1866, an assembly composed of all the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the United States, and 
continuing its deliberations two weeks. The 
acts and decrees of this council, embracing also 
those of all previous councils of Baltimore, 
were, in due time, approved by the Pope, and 
published in an octavo volume. In June, 1867, 
he visited Rome, on the occasion of the eigh- 
teen hundreth anniversary of the martyrdom 
of Saints Peter and Paul, and assisted in the 
canonization of various heroes of the Church 
in modern times. Upon the convocation of the 
(Ecumenical Council at Rome, December, 1869, 
Archbishop Spalding was again in attendance, 
and, upon his return home in November, 1870, 
was welcomed by a public procession of nearly 
sixty thousand people. He was among the 
most strenuous supporters of the dogma of the 
papal infallibility, which he defended in a 
lengthy pastoral letter, written in Rome and 
published and extensively circulated in the 
United States. In this document he took the 
ground that, while, as a private individual, the 
Pope is not exempt from sin and error, as & 
public and authorized teacher of all Christen- 
dom, and as a supreme judge of the faith, his 
solemn decisions on doctrines of faith and 
morals, are guaranteed from error by the di- 
vine promises made to Peter and his succes- 
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sors, in order that the whole Church might 
not be misled into fatal mistakes, and the 
whole work of Christ be thus marred and 
ruined. His chief works are the following: 
“TD Aubigné’s History of the Reformation Re- 
viewed,” 1844; ‘Sketches of the Early Catho- 
lic Missions of Kentucky,’”’ Louisville, 1846; 
‘¢ Lectures on the General Evidences of Catho- 
licity,” 1847; ‘* Life, Times, and Character of 
Bishop Flaget,” 1852; ‘‘ Miscellanea,” two 
vols., 1855; “* History of the Protestant Refor- 
mation in Germany and Other Countries,” two 
vols., 1860. 

ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL. After pro- 
tracted negotiations of a very difficult nature 
with various contractors, the administration 
of the St. Gothard Railway closed, on August 
7th, the agreement with reference to the con- 
struction of the great Alpine tunnel between 
Goeschenen and Airolo. The successful com- 
petitor for the perforation of the greatest tun- 
nel under the Alps is a Swiss contractor, M. 
L. Favre, of Geneva, who has already exe- 
cuted very considerable and various railway 
and tunnel works in a manner which was cal- 
culated to recommend strongly his application 
for the colossal undertaking. 

According to the propositions of M. Favre, 
the total cost of the excavation of the great 
tunnel (14.8 kilometres in length, or rather 
more than nine English miles) will be 50,- 
000,000 franes, or, say, $10,000,000; this sum 
including, of coyrse, the preparatory works, 
_ machinery, and permanent way. M. Favre’s 
offer, is, therefore, about 10,000,000 francs 
below the estimate of the international com- 
mission, and 12,500,000 below the offer of 
Signor Grattoni, made by this gentieman on 
behalf of the Societa Italiana di Lavori Pub- 
blici, of Turin. M. Favre engages himself to 
finish the tunnel within eight years from the 
date of approval of the agreement by the 
Swiss Federal Council. In the case that M. 
Favre should succeed in completing the works 
before the specified period, he will be entitled 
to receive for each day of such premature ac- 
complishment of the undertaking a premium 
of 5,000 frances, $1,000; should, on the other 
hand, the completion of the works be retarded 
—no matter for what cause—beyond the said 
period, then the contractor will have to pay 
for each day the sum of 5,000 francs. If the 
delay exceeds six months, the deduction from 
the contract price will be increased to 10,000 
francs per day, and at the expiration of one 
year the agreement will be cancelled, when the 
security of 8,000,000 francs will become the 
property of the St. Gothard Railway Company. 

STRONG, Sevan Brewster, LL. D., an 
eminent jurist, and formerly Judge of the 
Supreme Court of New York, born in Brook- 
haven, L. I., May 1, 1792; died at his resi- 
dence, Saint George Manor, Setauket, L. L, 
November 29, 1872. He entered Yale Col- 
lege at the age of fifteen years, and graduated 
in the class of 1811. Having chosen the 


‘as a member of Congress, 


SULLY, THOMAS, 


profession of law as his pursuit in life, and 
devoted three years of close application to its 
study, he was admitted to the bar in 1814, | 
and, after practising for seven years, was ap- 
pointed district attorney for the county of | 
Suffolk, the appointment at that time being 
made in the Court of General Sessions. This 
position he retained, with a single interval of 
nine months, until 1842, when he was elected 
He served one 
term, after which he was elected to the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York for the second district, drawing the 
short term ‘of two years, at the expiration of © 
which he was reélected for the full term, sery- 
ing until 1860. In 1867 he was a member of — 
the State Constitutional Convention. His 
great age prevented active participation in 
debate, but his ripe experience and sound — 
judgment rendered his advice of great value; 
his tall, commanding form, thick silvery hair, 
and kindly face, giving him a very benign ap- 
pearance. As a jurist on the bench, and a 
counsellor discussing points of law, he was- 
held in deserved esteem by the people of the 
whole State, and the record of his decisions — 
and opinions forms an imperishable monument 
to his memory. Though elected to office as a_ 
representative of the Democratic party, of — 
which he was a strong and consistent advo- 
cate, when entering upon judicial duties he © 
left politics behind him, and never subsequent- 
ly figured prominently in political life. ; 
SULLY, Tuomas, an American painter, born 
in Horneastle, Lincolnshire, Eng., June 8, 1783; 
died at Philadelphia, November 5, 1872. At 
the age of nine years he came to this country 
with his parents, who were English actors, — 
and soon after entered the office of a broker, © 
but, displaying no aptitude for business, he 
was apprenticed to a designer in Charleston, 
S.C. In 1803 he established himself as an 
artist in Richmond, Va. Obtaining letters to 
Lawrence and Reynolds, then in the height of 
their fame, and with $400 in his pocket, he 
sailed for England, where he studied for many 
years under Sir Benjamin West, forming his 
style, and learning the art of preparing colors, 
from that eminent painter. Upon his return 
to this country, he made his residence in 
Philadelphia, and devoted himself with ardor 
to his profession. His reputation as one of 
the leading American portrait-painters is” 
founded upon numerous works produced in- 
the chief cities of the United States. Among 
his large productions may be mentioned, full- 
length portraits of George Frederick Cooke as 
Richard III., Dr. Benjamin Rush, Commodore 
Decatur, Thomas Jefferson, and Lafayette. 
His well-known picture of ‘ Washington ~ 
Crossing the Delaware ” is now in the posses- 
sion of the Boston Museum. During avisit to 
England in 1837-88, he painted a full-length 
portrait of Queen Victoria, esteemed a very 
faithful likeness. His portraits of Fanny 
Kemble and Mrs. Wood are also regarded as 


NS - the modern school. 


of Europe. 
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possessing great merits. The school of art of 


; _ which Mr. Sully was the best American repre- 


sentative has now given place to one less 


- conventional. and artificial; but there was, 


after all, a certain grandeur and stateliness 
about his best portraits, which is lacking in 
i For half a century ‘he 
occupied a house built for him in Philadelphia 
by Stephen Girard, and which contained 


rooms admirably adapted for a studio and 


- exhibition hall. He was the instructor of 


Charles Robert Leslie, and outlived for many 


_ years his distinguished pupil. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY, two kingdoms 
i Oscar II., King of Sweden and 
Norway, born January 21, 1829, succeeded his 


B 4 brother, Charles XV., on September 18, 1872. 
King Oscar was married on June 6, 1857, to 


_ Sophia, Princess of Nassau, born July 9, 1836. 


i The offspring of the union were four sons: 


_ Gustavus, Duke of Wermland, born June 16, 
1848; Oscar, Duke of Gottland, born Novem- 
ber 15, 1859; Charles, Duke of Oestergétland, 
born February 27, 1861; and Eugene, Duke of 
Nerike, born August 1, 1865. The present 
_ King is the third sovereign of the house of 


; Ponte Corvo, and grandson of General Berna- 


dotte, Prince de Ponte Corvo, who was elected 
 heir-apparent of the crown of Sweden by the 
| Parliament of the kingdom, August 21, 1810, 


and ascended the throne, February 5, 1818, 


under the name of Charles XIV. The popula- 
tion, on December 381, 1871, was as follows: 


Lin (Province). Population. 
ME ORETINOLONS <fsc ccs cis cccsccass orgs Seietcee 818,786 
MMB MIVISTIANSIAC cs. iad i adewevnceveesduces 223,492 

Ne gos ce Sanclat, arn alto wikiia viens chs aroee® 126,935 

RUMEN SNe vice civts’ Ohiacoe dda sice 'e 12%, 

MMEITIOIIOR PI cp: 0's.Zie's > o's.c ndiave Sein. <ateOb cc's we 159,258 

ATID a Sd slays <5 Shejsininw ed otnlecaesaisjein © 180,569 

NES AS dates nigh ais,s'e"v'e10 6: 5,5) 3,09 dis.e.s 97 

SUMAN Soe ol rascals ogee tes ede hehe 54,237 

Goteborg and Bohus.............-...-+- 233,689 

RE ego hig nn:binle apm cjen cs mias vied aie 280,454 
BR CIIEES Soc. 5,cleleig.n «010 2 a'e'a cis’ Ue dm wvvte go 245,69 
Oestergbtland ..........0.cceedeeces cece 257,367 

PROUAIAUG s 265 sonictaiedslses sod 50's eo 2,442,917 

SIO HOME (OILY); sobs s'te ses caiddle tee teas 138,512 

Stockholm (Lan)...........-csccsseceeee 181,731 

ios a ns se Sin casa binenes 2 if 

Sodermanland...¥.............-. Piacdes 136,977 

SUPSBUINADIATIO co. <3 kiledconeecseecevecas 115,695 

ME ae alte ote is pak Gia nisin. = <inte ere)~ & 169,319 
MEH aiivinaduacveresctccsecctoedeue 261.71 
MMC Reed iwids\s vs Ua bee cowie ee eee’ 176,946 

PORIBIIG ce le as a's 0 ade aie,si6.6'90% 00's 0.5 1,232,132 

MS Soca esses d usecase kets s 150,374 

PPBLOINOLTIONG « ocd vs ssp eons dnd anna de 136,939 

MN ee ha S255 aos 4 s.5, wcnrait a ainlStaip siole Te 

DURPSEMNIOBUGI - ve cassie s.s'e be 9. lav eccc cat's 93,154 

MRMEEPOGESN oo o.0 05S 5 shes g oid 50a Lids Bde 77, 

PUNSERPAIAC s cca « «shes Gace odd Wine «wees * 529,128 
BIO LOE aciths cite ee nce guteghesmees 4,204,177 


The population of the largest cities of Swe- 
den was, in 1871, as follows: 


Stockholm.......... 138,512 | Gefle............... 14,712 
Goteborg........... 57,360 | Upsala ..../......6% 11,705 

Meare eo celZa sare 26,426 | Jonkiping ......... 11,254 
Norrképing ........ 916 | GUN ais cdi ccwica es eles 10,870 


24, 
Carlscrona......... 16,234 
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The population of Norway, at the close of 
1871, was 1,753,000. The largest towns had, 
in 1870, the following population : 


Christiania.......... 66,657 | Stavanger ........... 17,053 
Bergen. 6220 svde' 80,252 | Drammen ........... 15,458 
Drontheim........... 20,858 | Christiansand....... 11,468 


The number of emigrants from Sweden was, 
in 1867, 9,334; 1868, 27,024; 1869, 39,064; 
1870, 20,003. lat 

From Norway, from 1856 to 1865, about 
54,000; 1866, 15,700; 1867, 13,200; 1868, 
14,500; 1869, 18,100; 1870, 14,900; 1871, 
12,300. 

In the budget of Sweden, for the year 1873, 
the revenue is estimated at 47,669,400 rix dol- 
lars; the expenditures at 56,640,255 (including 
extraordinary expenditures of 5,600,000 for 
the construction of railroads, and 4,000,000 for 
the defence of the country); the deficit at 
8,970,855. The public debt, on December 31, 
1871, amounted to 86,600,000. The armed 
forces of Sweden, not counting the volunteers, 
consist of 99,578 infantry, 8,511 militia of 
Gotland (which is not compelled by law to 
serve beyond the confines of the isle of Got- 
land), of 9,154 cavalry, of 7,984 artillery (with 
234 guns), of 2,024 engineers, of 5,524 train: 
total, 182,775 men. Thenavy of Sweden con- 
sisted, at the beginning of 1872, of 86 steamers 
(carrying 147 guns), 15 sailing-vessels (190 
guns), and 62 galleys (87 guns). 

Theimports and exports of Sweden, in 1870, 
were as follows (in rix dollars; 1 rix dollar is 
equal to $0.26): 


COUNTRIES. Imports. Exports 
RNTONOS ; oa, dase evar eene'e 135.300.000 | 144,200,000 
MEF ICH Sorry tcc eee wale 6,400,000 5,600,000 
TICS SE RE dactiachuaes asin ae ie TR A deel Sule 8 aie 1,200,000 
B55 che hehe Lea chee sicaa late aeons ae 1,400,000 
Total sews oe. eae enes 141,700,000 152,400,000 
Total 1869............ 136,600,000 | 1425,900,°00 


The following table exhibits the movement 
of Swedish shipping in 1870: 


ENTERED CLEARED. 
FLAGS. - 
Vessels. Lasts.* Vessels, Lasts. 
Swedish....... 8,092 97,416 6,735 186,325 
Norwegian.... 194 35,004 2,542 218,361 
Foreign........ 2,064 94,209 8,995 212,475 
Totals. s0-% 5,950 226,629 13,272 617,161 


The commercial navy of Sweden numbered, 
in 1870, 3,876 vessels, of a total burden of 
107,808 lasts. The number of vessels regis- 
tered for foreign trade was 1,463, of a total 
burden of 84,882 lasts. The total length of 
railroads open in 1871 was 1,846 kilometres ; 
of telegraph-lines, 6,388 kilometres; of tele- 
graph-wires, 14,514 kilometres. ‘ 

The public revenue of Norway, in recent 
years, was generally above the expenditures. 
In 1870, the revenue was 5,233,900 specie da- 
lers, the expenditures 4,997,400 specie dalers, 


* 1 last = 3.27 English tons. — 
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and the surplus 287,500 specie dalers. The 
public debt, in December, 1870, amounted to 
7,696,900 specie dalers. The imports, in 1870, 
were valued at 26,020,000, the exports at 
20,200,000 dalers. The number of vessels en- 
tering Norwegian ports in 1870 was 11,917, 
of a burden of 762,600 lasts; of those cleared, 
11,994, of a total burden of 775,991 lasts. The 
aggregate length of railroads in operation in 
1971 was 422 kilometres; the state telegraphs 
had 5,898 kilometres of lines, and 8,770 kilo- 
metres of wires. 

King Charles XV. of Sweden and Norway 
died on September 18th, at Malmé, while on 
his return from the baths at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
His brother, the Prince-Regent Oscar, was pro- 
claimed King, with the title of Oscar II. 

The millennial festival of the establishment 
of the kingdom of Norway, by the fusion of 
her petty kingdoms into one realm,.was cele- 
brated on July 18th, in every part of the king- 
dom. Tradition relates how one of the many 
kinglings of the land—Harold, afterward called 
“Fair Hair”—asked for the hand of Githa, a 
daughter of another petty prince, but the only 
answer he got from her was that she would 
only listen to his suit when he had laid all 
Norway under his feet. After a long series 
of weary struggles and conflicts he actually 
succeeded in accomplishing this task. One 
prince after another was forced to bow before 
him, and at last, in a bloody sea-fight at Hafs- 
fjord, he, in the year 872, was able to crush all 
opposition to his absolute rule. Several years 
ago, a general wish was expressed that a mon- 
ument should be raised over the grave of Nor- 
way’s first king, as the man with whose name 
history has especially connected the tradition 
of the consolidation of the kingdom, and that 
it should be inaugurated on the thousandth 
anniversary of the battle of Hafsfjord. The 
sagas tell us that King Harold was buried 
close to the present town of Haugesund, and 
though the description of the locality has 
caused antiquaries to doubt the truth of the 
statement, this much at least is certain, that 
Harold’s cairn has been long since so disturbed 
and defaced that no trustworthy traces remain 
of its exact position. In choosing a place, 
therefore, for the monument, a spot has neces- 
sarily been selected which is designated as the 
resting-place of the great king by a very un- 
safe tradition. By a peculiar accident Harold 
was buried but a few miles from the fjord on 
which he completed his conquest of Norway. 
Hafsfjord, where in 872 he fought his crown- 
ing battle against the last of his foes, is a little 
bay on the south side of the entrance to the 
broad Stavanger Fjord, while the island of 
Karm, off which Haugesund lies, touches the 
northern side of the Stavanger Fjord. When 
it was first proposed to erect a monument over 
Harold’s grave, it was hoped that this object 
might be effected by means of subscriptions 
from the people over the whole country. But 
this hope was not fulfilled. Though the whole 
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cost, it was calculated, would not exceed 
$5,000, even that amount could not be raised — 
by subscription ; and, in order that the on 
when undertaken, should not stop for want o: 
funds, the Storthing had to pass a grant to” 
carry it on. Harold’s monument consists of a 
huge cairn, which, at its base, is fenced by a 
square enclosure of hewn stone. On the outer 
edge of this low wall rise, at intervals, 24 pil- 
lars, eight feet high, on which are inscribed — 
the names of the 24 provinces or petty king- 
/doms into which the ancient Norway was di- 
vided. From the midst of the cairn rises an 
obelisk, or “‘ Bauta-stone,” which springs from 
a pedestal enriched with bass-reliefs. These 
ornaments are cast in bronze, and represent on 
one side an old Norse war-galley running into 
battle under full sail, and on the other a tro- 
phy of old Norse weapons, On the two re- 
maining sides of the pedestal are inscriptions 
which tell that Harold Fair Hair lies buried 
on this spot, and that this monument was 
erected a thousand years after he consolidated — 
Norway into one kingdom. The height of the — 


whole monument is 70 feet. The cairn is 15 


feet high, and the obelisk, with its pedestal, — 
55 feet; and the impression it produces, in — 
spite of its very simple form and proportions, — 
is both graceful and imposing. To this may — 
be added the fact that it stands on a bare and 


rather flat’ elevation, whence it towers over all — 


adjacent objects, and can thus be seen from a 
considerable distance. The whole consists, 
with the exception, of course, of the cairn it- 
self, of hewn Norse granite. 

The Storthing thought it could not refuse to 
entertain an invitation to be present at the 
unveiling of the monument, and it confided to 
twelve of its most distinguished members 
the charge of being present at the festival in 
Haugesund. The chairman and spokesman of 
this deputation was one of the two Presidents —__ 
of the Storthing, Advocate Daniel Kildal; the 
other President of that Assembly, however, 
the leader of the Opposition, Hr. John Tver- 
drup, was not a member of the deputation, as — 
he recently requested that he might not be 
chosen to serve on it; adding, as is reported, — 
that if he had lived in the days of King Har- — 
old he would in all probability have figured 
among those Norsemen who emigrated to Ice- 
land. Responding to the expressed wish of 


the promoters, a member of the royal house — 


arrived to take part in the festival, in the per- — 
son of Prince Oscar, the King’s brother, who — 
began, on the 12th of July, a journey along 
the coast, in the course of which he received, 
in the various towns on his route, a number 


of loyal addresses. The prince had requested i 


the chief of the Norwegian Government, Privy- _ 
Councillor Frederick Stang, to accompany him 
on this journey. In addition to these distin- 
guished personages, a number of deputations 


were present from all parts of the Scandinavian ~ - 


kingdoms; also one from the Norwegians of 
America, led by the famous violinist, Ole Bull. 
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- Prince Oscar, in uncovering the monument, 
delivered a spirited speech. The President of 
_ the Storthing also spoke, and the toast was 
_ drunk of ‘‘God save the King, the Fatherland, 
and Sister Countries.” The festival was wit- 
- nessed by about 20,000 spectators. 

SWEDEN anp NORWAY, Louis Evcenz, 
crowned Kart XY., King of; born in Stock- 
holm, May 3, 1826; died at Malmé, Septem- 
_ ber 18, 1872. He was the son of Oscar I, and 
his Queen Josephine, daughter of Prince Eu- 
_ gene of Leuchtenberg, and was, on account of 
- the prolonged illness of his father, appointed 
Prince Regent of Sweden and Norway, by 
_ royal decree, September 25, 1857. Having 
succeeded to the throne of the two countries 
on the death of his father, July 8, 1859, he 
was crowned at Stockholm, for Sweden, on 
the 3d of May, 1860, and at Drontheim, for 
_ Norway, on the 5th of August, 1860. He was 
aman of cultivated tastes and decided literary 
talents. About three years previous to his 
_ death, he published a volume of poems. 

His reign was signalized by efforts at admin- 
istrative reorganization, both socially and polit- 
ically. The principal act of reform, of which 
he is entitled to the credit, was introduced in 
1866, and related to the national representation 
of Sweden. In place of four Chambers respond- 
__ingto the four classes of the nobility, the clergy, 
_ the bourgeoisie, and the peasantry, there. were 

_ twoChambersestablished, an Upper and Lower. 
The first was elected: by the provincial assem- 
blies, the second by the people. The nobility 
and clergy lost the privileges which they pre- 
viously held as a matter of right. By an ap- 
plication of the principle of civil equality, an 
~ assembly of nobles was convened, on the 15th 
of March, 1859, to pronounce upon the sup- 
pression of another privilege —that of the 
forum privilegiatum — by virtue of which 
the nobles could only be cited, in certain 
_ cases, before the superior courts, and not 
before the tribunals of first instance. Other 
projects were entertained and submitted to 
the discussion and to the votes of the Cham- 
bers. In the same way, in the beginning of 
April, 1869, the Norwegian Storthing voted a 

- considerable extension of the right of suffrage 
to small proprietors, functionaries, and em- 
_ ployés. It was also decided that the Storthing 
_ should thereafter hold its sessions annually. A 
reform which King Charles exerted himself 
personally to promote was the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment. Toward the end of October, 
1868, he refused to sign a death-warrant, and 
declared that he would no longer sign any in 
the future. If the penalty of capital punish- 
- ment was not abolished by law, it was virtually 
at an end, throughout the kingdom, through 
this act. He was married, on the 19th of. 
June, 1850, to the Princess Louisa, of Orange, 
daughter of an uncle of the King of the Neth- 
- erlands, by whom he had one child, the Prin- 

cess Louisa, married, July 28, 1869, to Prince 

Frederick, eldest son of the King of Denmark. . 
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King Karl XV. was a man of deep feeling; 
generous, frank, and amiable in character, 
and had a strong hold upon the affections of 
his people. He was returning from a German 
watering-place, whither he had been in the 
vain hope of recovering his impaired health, 
and was only able to reach Malmé6 in the south 
of Sweden, when he peacefully expired. He 
is succeeded by his brother, Oscar Frederick, 
who reigns under the title of Oscar II. 
SWITZERLAND, a republic in Europe, has 
been, since 1848, a united confederacy (Bunde- 
staat), while before that year it was a league 
of semi-independent states, or ‘“ Staatenbund.” 
The present constitution, which bears date 
September 12, 1848, vests the supreme legisla- 
tive and executive authority in a Parliament 
of two Chambers, a Sinderath, or State Coun- 
cil, and a Nationalrath, or National Council. 
The first is composed of forty-four members, 
chosen by the twenty-two cantons of the con- 
federation, two for each canton. The Na- 
tional Council, the members of which are 
chosen in direct election at the rate of one 
deputy for every twenty thousand souls, will, 
according to the census of 1870, have 135 mem- 
bers, divided among the cantons as follows: 


og FE ne baaey ont ae ns 5 ae es See Po 25 
Aurich << Ax wogatesens vik wns seul oocan decom 14 
VOU. CW alle. cntasatseimesenssasascecih esos li 
RTE: . Gui oes Aiea eee oe acl wie a aeen ts 10 
BL AGB. ccas hdsoreeeins Uaaids « Caplaakaaes sadam 10 
UCONN Gs dada tinie s: eo eR Sec clas heat es eee v4 
TRICINO CDORBIN arcu otek c as oath sto meee eee 6 
Fribourg (Freyburg).......ce.c..sseeecescees 6 
Graubiindten (Grisons)..............--0ee00- 5 
WARIS CV AldIs) esc cess cate ce tem ces sacumees 5 
Dhwrewed Unsafe EeaR cnbaaaes 5 
* Basel-clite auld lace ce ein cow veen' axes pe 
Basel—country, 8........ccccccceccceescers - 
Neufchatel (Neuenburg)..............se0.008 5 
Coneva. (lent) ine ievnial, seldes Sete toweelad sc 4 
Soleure..... Spas cre SNe Meee te Mins Wiese gate card eee ww 4 
Appenzell—Outer Rhodes, 2............... ' 3 
rs pare Dl ap MHOGOR: Bil nsisiicscass « 
HBTS ere lin Fas ceo cc oa a heeid vad rete ade sleet ant 2 
MICHAL RAUNOM cco incu ncots a wale oe Slalae ea meget 2 
CHW ytasee s eW teva ste tec dal selc mara aoak 2 
Unterwalden—Upper, 1...../.......2.2000- ' 2 
Unterwalden—Lower, 1...........--+eeseee 
MPH es der its parce toncaidinns Uk ear amistne ole sea aioe 1 
AOR i Sane sae ee scape ies Oke Goala sah neeenees s 1 
Total representatives...........csseecens 135 


A general election of representatives takes 
place every three years; the last having been 
in October, 1872, the next will be in 1875. 
Every citizen of the republic who has attained 
the age of twenty years is entitled to a vote, 
and any person, not a clergyman, may be 
elected a deputy. The National Council and 
the State Council together, are called the Fed- 
eral Assembly (Bundesversammlung). The 
chief executive power is vested in a federal 
council, or Bundesrath, consisting of seven 
members elected for three years by the Fed- 
eral Assembly. The President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council are the first magis- 
trates of the republic. They are elected by 
the Federal Assembly for a term of one year, 
and are not reéligible till after the expiration 
of another year. President for the year 1872, 
Dr. E. Welti, of the Canton of Aargau; Presi- 
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dent for the year 1873; P. J. Oérésole, of the 
Canton of Vaud. The seven members of the 
Federal Council act as chiefs of the seven ad- 
ministrative departments of the republic. 

The area of Switzerland is 15,992 square 
miles; population in 1860, 2,507,170; in 1870, 
2,669,147; increase, 6.5 per cent. The Prot- 
estants, in 1860, numbered 1,477,228 (or 58.9 
per cent. of the entire population); in 1870, 
1,566,347 (58.7 per cent.). The Romen Catho- 
lics, in 1860, 1,019,807 (40.7 per cent.); in 
1770, 1,084,869 (40.6 per cent.). The other 
Christian sects, in 1860, 5,881; in 1870, 11,- 
435; the Jews, in 1860, 4,259; in 1870, 6,996. 
With regard to the nationality of the inhabit- 
ants, the Germans are a majority in fifteen can- 
tons, and a plurality in one (Graubundlen) ; 
the French constitute the majority in five can- 
tons (Valais, Fribourg, Neufchatel, Vaud, and 
Geneva), and the Italians in one (Ticino). The 
total number of the German population is esti- 
mated at 1,840,000, of French at 640,000, of 
Italians at 144,000, of the Romaic at 42,000. 

The total revenue, in 1871, amounted to 

. 27,513,704 francs, and the expenditures at 


24,782,366 francs, leaving a surplus of 2,781,- . 


338 francs. The public debt of the republic 
amounted, at the commencement of 1871, to 
21,396,648 francs, as a set-off against which 
.there was a so-called ‘federal fortune,” or 
property belonging to the state, valued at 
19,816,885 francs. 

The armed forces of Switzerland were, at 
the end of September, 1872, as follows: 


1. Bundesauszug, or Federal army, consisting of 
men able to bear arms, from the age of 20 


Ce i 


; 84,369 
50,069 


200,419 


The aggregate length of the railroads which, 
at the end of 1871, were in operation, was 
1,472 kilometres; all of them are private 
roads, with the exception of the Canton of 
Bern state railroad, and the Fribourg railroad. 
The aggregate length of the telegraph lines, in 
1872, was 5,312 kilometres; and the length of 
wires, 11,699 kilometres. 

The Federal Assembly ended the revision 
of the Constitution on March 5th. This revised 
Constitution, as adopted by the Assembly, ex- 
tends, in many important respects, the juris- 
diction of the central authorities at the ex- 
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TENNESSEE. The first event worthy of 
record in the history of this State, during the 
year, was the proclamation of Governor Brown, 


dated February 22d, for convening the General | 


Assembly in extraordinary session, on the 12th 
of March, to redistrict the State into nine con- 
gressional districts, and other matters of im- 
portance. ‘ 
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pense of the sovereignty of the cantons. All 
the army matters are placed under the control 
of the Federal authorities, while, heretofore, 
only the general staff and the chief command 
were appointed by these authorities. The 
Confederation will have the right to es- 
tablish, in addition to the Federal University 
and the Federal Polytechnic Institution, other 
educational institutions, and to enforce in all 
the cantons compulsory and gratuitous instruc- 
tion. Five cantons, or 50,000 citizens, have 
the right to demand that any law adopted by 
the Federal Assembly be submitted to a vote 
of the Swiss people, and the same number of _ 
cantons or citizens can demand that the As- 
sembly take inito consideration the introduc- 
tion of any new or the repeal of any existing 
law. Nearly three-fourths of the press of 
Switzerland was favorable to the revised Con- 
stitution; nevertheless, when, on May 12th, it. 
was submitted to the popular vote, it was re- 
jected, both by a majority of the cantons, and _ 
by a majority of the entire votes cast. The 
vote of the cantons was thirteen against, and 
only nine for it; while the people cast 257,444 
against, and 252,477 votes for it. 
At the new election of members of the 
National Council, held in October, the party 
favorable to the revision of the Constitution 
carried a considerable majority of the districts, 
The Pope having separated the Canton of — 
Geneva from the bishopric of Lausanne, with- 
out the previous consent of the cantonal au-— 
thorities, and having appointed Abbé Mermil- — 
lod the administrator of the new Diocese of 
Geneva, the government of the canton, there-— 
fore, removed him, and forbade him to exer- 
cise his episcopal functions within the dio- 
cese. At the election for the Grand Council © 
of Geneva, which took place in November, 
the action of the Government, with regard to 
the Abbé Mermillod, was made a test ques-— 
tion. The Government was sustained by a 
vote of 8,900 against 1,500. ' 
The governments of those cantons which 
belong to the Catholic Diocese of Basel, name- 
ly, Basel, Aargau, Soleure, Bern, Thurgau, 
Lucerne, and Zug, held, on November 19th, 
a diocesan conference, which issued a pro-- 
test against the doctrine of papal infallibility 
and the excommunication of anti-infallibilist | 
priests. The Papal Nuncio sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council a protest against 
the resolutions passed by the Conference. 


The Legislature assembled at the appointed 
time, but adjourned, after a very short session, 
on the 1st of April. The business, however, 
for which the extra session was chiefly called, 
viz., the reapportionment of the State, was 
completed. ae 

By the provisions of the supplemental ap- — 
portionment bill, passed by Congress, and ap- 
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_ proved May 80, 1872, Tennessee was allowed 
_ an additional representative in Congress, mak- 
ing ten in all, with a proviso that such repre- 
sentative might be elected to the Forty-third 
_ Congress only by the State at large. It there- 
_ fore becomes the duty of the Legislature again 
- to redistrict the State so as to constitute ten 
_ congressional districts, instead of nine. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1870, the total popu- 
lation of the State is 1,258,520, while the vot- 
ing population is 258,093. An exact division 
_ of the aggregate population into ten districts 
would give to each district 125,852 inhabi- 
tants. 

__ A large share of the attention of the Legis- 
lature was devoted to the consideration of 
measures relating to railroads. 

_ The Railroad Commissioners were author- 


ized to sell the Tennessee & Pacific Railroad - 


to the stockholders for $300,000 in State 
bonds. This law was the result of a compro- 
mise between the State and the railroad, and 
was recommended by the Governor and Rail- 
‘road Commissioners. This is the only railroad 
_ now unsold wherein the State bas an interest. 
An act was passed to indemnify the pur- 
_ chasers of the McMinnville & Manchester 
Railroad against.a claim for $67,000, claimed 
to be due the United States, for which suit has 
been brought by the United States Govern- 
ment. 
_ The Governor was authorized and empow- 
_ ered to settle and adjust all claims by the 
United States Government against the various 
railroads in the State, and also all counter- 
claims the State has against the United States 
on account of railroads. 
The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany was authorized to deposit the balance 
due by it to the State ($850,000 in State bonds) 
in some depository selected by the Railroad 
- Commissioners, and thereupon the State re- 
~ leases her lien upon the Memphis, Louisville 
_ & Olarksville Railroad, and in lieu the State is 
given a lien on said bonds. 
2% The Railroad Commissioners were author- 
ized to settle with the “receivers of delin- 
_ quent railroads,” and report thereon to the 
| next Legislature. 
__ The interest of the State in turnpikes has 
_ been a question of no little importance to the 
_ people of Tennessee. The extent of this inter- 
_ est in the various roads is shown in the fol- 
- lowing official figures: Nashville, Murfrees- 
boro & Shelby, $66,666.60; Nashville & Ken- 
 tucky, $50,000; Franklin & Columbia, $75,- 
000; Nashville & Charlotte, $30,000; Oo- 
lumbia, Pulaski & Elkton, $126,606; Clarks- 
ville & Russellville, $37,500; Columbia Cen- 
tral, $139,000 ; Ashport, $35,000; Big Hatchie, 
- $12,000; Chambers & Purdy, $7,500; Cum- 
berland & Stone’s River, $107,000; Forked 
Deer, $7,000; Fulton, $6,000; Rogersville & 
Little War Gap, $15,000; Bristol & Kendrix 
Creek, $20,000; Jacksboro, Powell’s Valley 
& Cumberland Gap, $8,000; Mulberry Gap & 
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Rogersville, $50,000; Harpeth, $39,000; Jef- 
ferson, $45,000; Murfreesboro, Manchester 
& Winchester, $49,890; Pelham & Jasper, 
$44,000. Total, $971,056.60. The above- 
named companies do not pay any dividends, 
The following are the turnpikes that pay divi- 
dends, with the amount received from each, 
from June, 1870, to February, 1872: 


TURNPIKES, Stock. Dividends. 
Lebanon & Sparta............ 85,800 00 | $1,026 73 
alosavilie.<o- aicgeosweepeeee’ erin 00 ee 00 
MERIT nd Foose wee afk caltiald 4. cls oud 132,500 00 |- 1,325 00 
Gallatin & Cumberland....... 6,000 00 435 88 
Lebanon & Nashville......... 80,000 00} 2,625 074 

$346,300 00 | $7,832 18} 
971,056 60 
Total amount of the State's 
stock in turnpikes.......... $1,317,356 60 


From the Cumberland & Stone’s River 
Turnpike Company, the Secretary of State has 
also received $266.02, within the time above 
mentioned. 

The Governor, Secretary of State, and 
Comptroller, having been directed by the Le- 
gislature to sell the interest of the State in 
these roads, advertised during the year for 
proposals from purchasers. But in conse- 
quence of the inadequacy of the prices offered 
the proposals were rejected, and the roads 
withdrawn from sale. 

“It would be far better,” says Governor 
Brown, “to donate the State’s interest in the 
turnpikes, to the several counties through 
which they run, with a guarantee that they 
be maintained, according to the provisions of 
the charters, than to accept the prices offered 
without such guarantee. 

“T therefore recommend that the disposi- 
tion of roads be provided for in such manner 
as that they shall be secured and preserved as 
thoroughfares of travel to the public, and with 
a view to their ultimate improvement. 

The political campaign in Tennessee during 
1872 was more than usually exciting, and at-. 
tracted a large share of public attention. This 
was due in part to the new condition of na- 
tional politics, and the unusual attitude of par- 
ties, but more especially to the fact that ex- 
President Andrew Johnson was one of the 
three candidates for Congress at large, having 
entered the contest independent of all party 
action. The first important political move- 
ment was the assembling of the Democratic 
State Convention in Nashville, May 9th, for 
the nomination of a candidate for Governor, 
and the election of delegates to the Baltimore 
National Democratic Convention. John C. 
Brown was renominated for the office of Gov- 
ernor, by acclamation. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted, but not without a warm 
struggle: 


The Democracy of Tennessee assembled in Gen- 
eral Convention in pursuance of the call of the Dem- 
ocratic Executive Committee for the State, for the 
purpose of nominating a candidate for Governor for 
the term next ensuing, and of taking such other ac- 
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tion as the interests of the party and the public wel- 
fare may seem to require, do declare: 

1. Inasmuch as the administration of Governor 
John C. Brown, by its prudence moderation and 
wisdom, by the fidelity displa ed in the discharge 
of every trust or duty imposed by the constitution 
or by legislative enactment upon the Executive, and 
by the vigilant care with which the rights and inter- 
ests of the people have been guarded and protected, 
has fully vindicated the wisdom of the people of the 
State in calling him to the gubernatorial chair; and, 
believing that such honesty, fidelity, and capacity in 
a public trust, deserve, in these times, to be specially 
recognized, and that the welfare of the State demands 
the retention of Governor Brown in the Executive 
office for anotherterm; we do therefore unanimously 
present the name of Governor John C, Brown to the 
people of Tennessee as our candidate for reélection 
to the office of Governor; and, in so doing, pledge 
to him our united and most cheerful support. 

2. That, for the purpose of maintaining our organi- 
zation, and the better promoting the general interests 
of the party, the president of this convention is 
hereby authorized and requested, at as early an hour 
as practicable, to appoint and make known an Exec- 
utive State Committee, to consist of eleven members 
—five from Middle, three from East, and three from 
West Tennessee—any six of whom shall constitute a 
quorum to do business under the call of the chair- 
man, 

3. That we recognize, among other things, as car- 
dinal points in our political faith, the following: 

The preservation of our local State governments 
against Federal encroachment and centralization of 
power. hi 

The equality of all men before the law, and an 
equal participation of all citizens in the rights and 
benefits of government. 

Gone subordination of the military to the civil au- 
thority. 

Tho inviolability of the right of habeas corpus. ; 

The purification of the corrupt civil service of the 
Government. 

A rigid economy in the expenditures of govern- 
ment, and a faithful compliance with its obligations. 

The preservation of the national honor at home 
and abroad, 

The union of the States, and all the guarantees of 
the Constitution respected. 

And, for the p 
and faithful application of these principles in the 


administration of our national Government, we are: 


ready and willing to codperate with all good citizens 
in the pending presidential contest, without regard 
to other and minor differences of creed or policy, or 
past political names or associations, 

4. That, inasmuch as the convention of Liberal 
Republicans, held at Cincinnati, in the first and suc- 
ceeding days of the present month, has presented to 
the country the names of Horace Greeley, of New 
York, and Benjamin Gratz Brown, of Missouri, as 
candidates for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, pledged to the maintenance and en- 
forcement of the octrines above enunciated, and 
has invited the codperation of all patriotic citizens 
in their support, we deem it but the part of patriotic 
duty to declare that, in the contest now wellnigh 


upon us, said nominees deserve the support of 


every patriot in the land as against a ticket repre- 
senting the principles, policy, and practices of the 

resent Federal Administration. d while reaf- 

rming our purpose and desire to preserve the integ- 
rity of the Democratic party, we do nevertheless 
declare, in our behalf, and, as we are well satisfied, 
in behalf of the people we. here represent, that, in 
our opinion, with the lights before us, the presenta- 
tion of candidates for the presidency and vice-presi- 
dency in the approaching contest, by the Democratic 
party of the nation, would be unwise, unnecessary, 
and exceedingly dangerous to the welfare of the 
people at large. 
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5. Inasmuch as a National Democratic Convention _ 
has been called by the National Executive Committee 
to meet at Baltimore on the 9th day of July, 1872: 
and inasmuch as it is desirable that the Democraey 
of Tennessee, as well as of all the States, shall be 
fully represented in said convention, we do hereb 
appoint and authorize twenty-two delegates to 

ational Democratic Convention, four from the Stat 
at large, and two from each congressional district: 
the delegates from the congressional districts to be 
selected by the representatives to this convention 
from the respective congressional districts, and the 
delegates from the State at large to be selected by a 
committee of two from each congressional district 

aid delegates t 
appear and act in behalf of the Democratic party o 
ennessee, in said National Convention, with speci 
instruction to carry out the spirit of the foregoing 
declarations, believing as we do that the election of 
the ticket presented by the Liberal Republicans, and 
the codperation of the Northern and Southern people, 
would go far toward a healing of the nation. cg 

Resolved, That this convention proceed to select 
two electors for the State at large, for President and 
Vice-President, and that the different congressional 
districts shall, at the present, select local electors 
for the same purpose. Unis ae 


On the 21st of August, the Democracy again 
assembled in convention, and, after an exciting 
session of four hours, nominated General B. 
F. Cheatham for Congressman at large, and 
chose ex-Senator Joseph 8. Fowler as elector 
for the State at large. ‘The nomination of 
General Cheatham was stoutly contested by 
the friends of ex-President Johnson who sought © 
to secure the position for their candidate.’ Mr, 
Johnson then announced himself an indepen- 
dent candidate for Congressman. The reasons 
for this action were given by him in a speech 
at Columbia, September 6th. Referring to 
the proceedings of the convention, he said: 


But after the nomination was made, there seemed 
to be such a general dissatisfaction, such a thorough 
conviction that the will of the people had been vio- 
lated, trampled under foot, that, as it were, by spon- 
taneous combustion, the people rose up en masse, and 
ten or fifteen thousand made the most decided dernon- 
stration, without being manufactured. It was spon- 
taneous. They adopted a preamble and resolutions, 
and I was called upon to address them. These ten 
or fifteen thousand people nominated me by accla 
mation. They adopted a resolution requesting me 
to be their candidate for Congressman for the St 
at large. Itold them that I was no candidate, and, 
in fact, did not desire to be one, but they insisted, 
did this outburst of the masses, this throbbing of th 
popular heart, coming forth like a. tidal-wave, and 
said, ‘‘ We want you to represent the industrial, tax- 
paying, laboring classes of the country, the great 
mass of the people in this State.” I accepted their 
nomination, and expect to carry their standard as 
the people’s candidate. I had rather receive the 
pee nomination of the people assembled en masse 
than be the nominee of forty such conventions, as 
they now claim that the people shall obey and bow 
to with bended knee, I come here as no “ disorgan- 
izer,”’ in the sense that the advocates of the disrepu- 
table convention system are pleased totermit. Why, 
you have got up a committee at Nashville, the mem- — 

ers of which are scattered promiscuously about the 
State. ‘But you have committed a great offence — 
against the committee, Mr. Johnson ; you have had — 
the audacity to come out without having asked that — 
committee for its most gracious permission as to 
whether you should or should not be a candidate,” 


~ 
which means—without consulting this sham con-— 


vention. No, I come before you to-day bearing the | 
a’ 


my 
~ standard of the people, and I intend to fight the bat- 
tle out for them. (A voice: “Yes, that’s right. 
 Ain’t that so, major ?’’) 

__ The Republican State Convention assembled 
in Nashville, September 11th, and, during an 
_ harmonious session, nominated A. A. Freeman 
_ for Governor, Horace Maynard for Congress- 
man for the State at large, and Alvin Hawkins 
as elector for the State at large. Its platform 
has failed to reach us. 
The contest among the candidates for Con- 
gressman at large, General Cheatham, Horace 
Maynard, and ex-President Johnson, was very 
spirited, and was watched with interest 
_ throughout the country. The election resulted 
in the choice of Mr. Maynard, who received 
80,825 votes out of a total vote of 183,913; 


President Johnson 87,900. Mr. Maynard’s 
majority over the next highest candidate was, 
therefore, 15,637. The whole number of votes 
east for President, was 178,046, of which 94,391 
__ were for Greeley, and 83,655 for Grant, giving 


 bernatorial election resulted in favor of John 
©. Brown, who was elected by a majority of 
18,589, having 97,689 out of 181,789. votes. 
_ The State government for 1873 is composed 
_ as follows: Governor, John OC. Brown, Dem- 
 ocrat; Secretary of State, Thomas H. Butler, 
- Democrat; Comptroller, Edwin R. Penneba- 
ker, Democrat; Treasurer, William Morrow, 
_ Democrat. © 


ss LEGISLATURE. Senate. House. [Joint Ballot. 
Rain tnasa es 14 40 54 
Epes rcpt 6 q 27 84 
ay eae bjarhis so 4 vé 11 
Dem. majority....... 3. 6 9 


In his message to the Legislature, dated 
_ January 9, 1873, Governor Brown devotes 
~ much space to the consideration of the financial 
~ interests of the State, which he thinks are not 
entirely free from embarrassment, although 
the last three years have witnessed a great re- 
_ duction in the bonded debt, and a perceptible 
_ improvement in the value of Tennessee secu- 
_Tities in the money-markets. The Governor 
_ remarks that the debt is still large, and the 
- quotations of the bonds are far below that of 
other States of equal indebtedness, and with 
inferior resources. The bonded debt with the 
unpaid coupons added to the ist of January, 
1873, according to the Comptroller’s report, 
_ is $30,632,200.76. The State lien upon solvent 
railroads, and the proceeds of the sale of de- 
linquent roads, will reduce the actual debt to 
$21,362,654.31, which can be paid alone through 
the instrumentulity of taxation. Of this latter 
sum, about $4,000,000 is unpaid over-due cou- 
pons; and the debt will continue to increase 
at the rate of about $1,000,000 per annum, 
until the payment of interest is resumed. 
No interest on the public debt has been paid 
for more than three years, nor has any provi- 
sion been made for it. ‘ Now the question,” 
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says the Governor, “‘ what. shall be done with 
our past-due coupons and bonds and the accru- 
ing interest cannot, upon any pretext, justifi- 
able either before the world or before the en- 
lightened. public sentiment of Tennessee, be 
longer postponed. It is a question that can- 
not be trifled with. If this General Assembly 
fails to make provision for the debt, two years 
hence your successors may quail before a debt 
increased about $2,000,000 by accrued inter- 
est. And we may well ask ourselves whether 
the country will be better prepared to meet 
the present debt, increased by $2,000,000, than 
we are now to meet the existing debt. Noth- 
ing gives such a promise.” As a practical so- 
lution of the problem, he recommended the 
funding of the entire bonded debt of the State, 
including the past-due coupons, in a new series 
of bonds to mature in forty years, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, 
payable in January and July of each year. 
Two reasons are assigned for this policy: 
“1. If there be outstanding bonds issued with- 
out authority of law, they can and will be de- 
tected, and thrown aside. We ought not to 
pay the principal or interest of such bonds, 
and this is the only practicable mode of detect- 
ing them. 2. In the issue of a new series of 
bonds, running forty years, taking up all the 
old bonds, a system of registration not hereto- 
fore adopted in Tennessee would always show 
precisely our bonded debt. The work of fund- 
ing would be accomplished under one law, and 
probably within a year after the passage of the 
act. The confusion always incident to a fre- 
quent issue of bonds, under different acts, to 
take up obligations constantly maturing, would 
be altogethar avoided, and our financial sys- 
tem would be greatly simplified. It is be- 
lieved that the expenses incident to funding 
should be borne by the holders of our securi- 


ties, and, under an assurance and provision for 


an early resumption of the payment of inter- 
est, it is believed that the bondholder would 
cheerfully comply with such a provision.” It 
was further recommended that interest be paid 
only upon the funded debt, and that provision. 
be made for such payment, to commence as 
early as may not be oppressive to the tax-pay- 
ers. This measure, if adopted, should provide 
also for the funding of all well-ascertained lia- 
bilities of the State, other than what is recog- 
nized as the floating debt, and the repeal of all 
existing laws authorizing the funding or nova- 
tion of bonds and coupons is advised. 

The financial embarrassment of the State 
very forcibly suggests the necessity of seeking 
new sources of revenue. The attention of the 
Legislature is called to the fact that while the 
capital stock of Tennessee railroads is, by their 
charters, perpetually exempted from taxation, 
the shares of stock in the corporation in the 
hands of individual stockholders, according to 
a decision of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, 
are not so exempted, and the General Assem- 
bly are reminded that they are left without 
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option in taxing these stocks, since the consti- 
tution provides that ‘‘all property, real, per- 
‘sonal, or mixed, shall be taxed.” The taxing 
of suits before justices of the peace is recom- 
mended, and the adoption of more stringent 
rules concerning the sale of lands for taxes. 

The statistics of 1870 afford the basis of a 
charge that Tennessee is third in ignorance of 
the States of the American Union. The fol- 
lowing causes that have retarded the growth 
of the educational system of the State are 
specified : 

When the late civil war was inaugurated, Tennes- 
see, With a population of 1,109,801, had a taxable list 
of $889,011,668. 

At the close of the war the assessments showed 
only $194,846,387 of taxable property. The war had 
swept away $115,609,554, in slaves. 

And it is universally known that very little of the 
millions of personal prepery, (aside from slaves) 
escaped the ravages of war. Meantime, the large 
debt owing by our people, growing out of their com- 
mercial and ordinary transactions, had swollen in 
volume by four or five years of accrued intcrest, all 
of which was unpaid. Tennessee, early in 1862, on 
account of her geographical position, became, and 
until the declaration of peace continued, the thea- 
tre of military operations. The school-houses were 
closed. The country was devastated. And not un- 
til several years after hostilities. actually ceased did 
society attain such repose and security that schools 
could be roantateahed, 

Added to this, when the people were restored to 
power, there was no educational fund, and the enor- 
mous public debt, already against the State, rendered 
it difficult to provide any permanent school fund. . 

A large majority of the States were free from the 
actual presence of war. All of them enjoyed seasons 
of immunity from the scourges that daily afflicted 
Tennessee throughout her borders. So that, with- 
out regard to where the responsibility for the war 
rests, the fact nevertheless cannot be controverted 
that, for a period of time embracing the war and sev- 
eral years afterward, a system of schools in Tennes- 
see was impossible. 

And in 1869, when the people acceded to power, 
they found a State debt of nearly $43,000,000 hang- 
ing like a midnight shadow upon them. We had 
neither money nor credit. Our revenues were yearl 
absorbed in the redemption of the notes of the Ban 
of Tennessee and outstanding Treasury warrants. 
And the appalling question was, not whether we 
could maintain a system of common schools by the 
State, but could we preserve the State government 
and sustain its faith and credit without bankrupting 
the people of their private fortunes. That problem 
is now happily solved. And while it is most unfor- 
tunate for the State, and especially for her children 
that these untoward circumstances have paralyzed 
the efforts of the friends of education, yet it cannot 
be truthfully said that Tennessee is third in igno- 
rance because of the indifference of her people to the 
subject of education. Every true son of hers, at the 
same time that he would aid in developing a plan 
to educate her children, will not fail to relieve his 
State from the obloquy attempted to be cast upon Her 
fair name, 


Of the total population of the State (1,258,- 
520) in 1870, of whom the number from five 
to eighteen years of age was 429,692, only 
120,710 attended school. 290,549 persons, ten 
years of age and over, could not read; while 
364,697 persons, ten years of age and upward, 
were unable to write. Of the last number, 
20,887 were white males from ten to fifteen 
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years of age, and 17,991 white females; 15,962 _ 
were white males from fifteen to twenty-one, | 
and 17,349 were white females; 87,713 were | 
white males, twenty-one and over, and 68,825 
were white females. There were 16,407 col. 
ored males, and 15,225 females, from ten te 
fifteen years of age, unable to write, 16,29 
males and 18,835 females from fifteen to twen- 
ty-one, and 55,988 males and 63,248 females. 
twenty-one and over. iP 
The system of public schools now prevail 
ing in Tennessee is known as the ‘ county sys- 
tem,” which was adopted more than two year: 
ago. The backward condition of education is 
indicated by the fact that in 1872 only twenty- 
nine of the ninety-three counties in the State 
levied a tax for school purposes. In some of 
them the tax is merely nominal, and in others 
only sufficiently liberal to keep up schools for 
several months in the year. It is estimated 
that the total school population of the State, 
between the ages of six and eighteen, is 391,- 
068. The Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Mr. J. B. Killebrew, who tray- 
ersed the State during the year to promote the 
cause of education, reports that, ‘from the re- 
turns as published, it would be safe to say 
that not one-fifth of that population has any 
means of education. Indeed, in some of the 
counties visited last summer, there was not a 
single school, either public or private, in 
operation. Nor were there any efforts being 
made by the citizens to remedy the deficiency.’ 
This condition of affairs is impelling the friends 
of education to action which will doubtless 
lead to early and important improvements in 
the present system. 
The “ Tennessee School for the Blind” has — 
38 inmates, with an increasing demand for 
admission. According to the census of 1870, 


large lot, with improvements, in Nashville, has 
recently been donated to the institution by a — 
wealthy citizen of that place. Under 
leasing system the penitentiary has become 
self-sustaining. b 
. The Agricultural Bureau, organized under 
the act of the 14th of December, 1871, has en- 
tered upon its duties with a degree of zeal and 
energy that promises the most valuable results, 
not only for the immediate benefit of the agri- 
culturist, but in the interest of immigration — 
and mining. Rapid progress has been made — 
in compiling statistics of soil, climate, popula- 
tion, prices of land and labor, mineral re- — 
sources, etc., together with maps, which, when — 
completed and published, it is believed, will — 
attract attention more directly to Tennessee — 
than any other means yet devised for that pur-_ 
pose. The Bureau also affords facilities for — 
the analysis of soils and commercial fertilizers, _ 
which must result in incalculable benefit to” 
the farmer. 2 
The iron resources of Tennessee are begin- — 
ning to attract attention, and it is believed | | 
that they will develop into one of the leading | 
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_ industries of the State. The iron-ore deposits 
(banks and strata) are grouped, for the most 
e art, in three belts, or areas—namely, the 
eastern iron-belt running along the base of the 
~ Unaka chain, to the northeast into Virginia, 
and to the southeast into Georgia; the dye- 
stone belt, skirting the eastern base of the 
_ Cumberland table-land, or of Walden’s Ridge, 
from Virginia to Georgia, spreading laterally 
twenty miles into the valley of East Tennessee 
on the one side and into the Sequatchie on the 
other; the western iron-belt, lying west of 
Nashville, or west of what is called the Central 
he ee, msinly between the latter and the 
_ Tennessee River—extending a few miles in 
_ some counties, even west of the river, and 
northward into Kentucky. In the eastern 
belt, banks occur in all the counties. Johnson 
and Oarter contain many of them, some of 
“which are exceedingly valuable. In Greene 
County there are very good banks. Two 
large furnaces have been erected in this county 
since the war, and are doing a large business. 
The ore yields from 40 to 50 percent. of tough 
_ gray iron. Limonite, as has been stated, is 
the principal ore of this belt. In addition to 
this, the black ore of iron, magnetite of the 
 mineralogists, occurs at one point near the 
_ North Carolina line, in Carter County. Much 
excellent bar-iron has been manufactured from 
 itinacommon bloomery. In Sullivan County, 
in addition to the limonite banks, are veins 
_ or banks of red ores, hematites. The Crocket 
and Sharp banks afford this variety, and are 
_eapable of supplying much good ore. In Mc- 
_ Minn County is a remarkable deposit of strati- 
- fied red ore. This is Hill’s bank. The ore is 
 astratified, fossiliferous rock, much like the ore 
_ of the Dye-stone belt. The main deposit is a 
_ third of a mile or more in length, and at some 
a ate fifty or sixty feet wide. It belongs to 
_ the Trenton or Lebanon formation. 
The Dye-stone belt derives additional value 


_ from its close proximity to extensive coal-beds. 
The western iron-belt includes the counties of 
pi Lawrence, Wayne, Hardin, Lewis, Perry, De- 
_ ¢atur, Hickman, Humphreys, Benton, Dickson, 
_ Montgomery, and Stewart. Over this whole 
_ Fegion more or less ore occurs, but only at 
certain centres is it found in sufficient quantity 
_ to be made available. These centres present 
_ accumulations of ore, and are for that reason 
called “banks.” The ore, like that occurring 
for the most part in the eastern iron-belt, is 
Vimonite. The banks, too, though the kind 
and the position of the rocks, the topography 
of the country, and other circumstances, make 
some difference, resemble those of the eastern 
belt. In all these regions iron-furnaces are in 
-©peration and are increasing in number. 
_ According to the census of 1871, of the total 
population (890,872) ten years old and over, 
there were engaged in all classes of occupa- 
tions, 367,987 persons, of whom 322,585 were 
males and 45,402 females. There were en- 
gaged in agriculture, 267,020, including 247,- 
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953 males and 19,067 females; in professional 
and personal services, 54,396, including 80,077 
males and 24,819 females; in trade and trans- 
portation, 17,510, including 17,417 males and 
93 females; in manufactures and mechanical 
and mining industries, 26,061, including 27,168 
males and 1,923 females. 

The State contained 6,848,278 acres of im- 
proved land, 10,771,396 of woodland, and 
1,966,540 of other unimproved land, The 
cash value of farms was $218,743,747; of farm- 
ing implements and machinery, $8,199,487; 
total amount of wages paid during the year, 
including value of board, $7,118,008; total 
(estimated) value of all farm productions, in- 
cluding betterments and additions to stock, 
$86,472,847; orchard - products, $571,520; 
produce of market-gardens, $301,098 ; forest- 
products, $335,317; value of home manufac- 
tures, $2,773,820; of animals slaughtered or 
sold for slaughter, $15,856,880; of all live- 
stock, $55,084,075. There were—247,254 
horses, 102,983 mules and asses, 243,197 milch- 
cows, 63,970 working-oxen, 336,520 other cat- 
tle, 826,783 sheep, and 1,828,690 swine. The 
chief productions were: 375,400 bushels of 
spring, and 5,813,516 of winter, wheat, 223,- 
335 of rye, 41,343,614 of Indian-corn, 4,5138,- 
315 of oats, 75,068 of barley, 77,487 of buck- 
wheat, 8,399 pounds of rice, 21,465,452 of to- 
bacco, 1,389,762 of wool, 181,842 bales of cot- 
ton, 194,535 bushels of peas and beans, 1,124,- 
337 of Irish, and 1,205,683 of sweet, potatoes, 
15,778 gallons of wine, 9,571,069 pounds of 
butter, 142,240 of cheese, 415,786 gallons of 
milk sold, 116,582 tons of hay, 8,564 bushels of 
clover-seed, 11,153 of grass-seed, 565 pounds 
of hops, 1,033 of hemp, 80,930 of flax, 4,612 
bushels of flax-seed, 1,410 hogsheads of cane, 
and 134,968 pounds of maple, sugar, 3,269 
gallons of cane, 1,254,701 gallons of sorghum, 
and 4,843 of maple, molasses, 1,030,550 pounds 
of honey, and 51,685 of wax. — 

The total number of manufacturing establish- 
ments was 5,317, using 732. steam-engines, of 
18,467 horse-power, and 1,340 water-wheels, of 
19,514 -horse-power, and employing 19,412 
hands, of whom 17,663 were males above six- 
teen, 1,089 females above fifteen, and 660 
youth. 

The total amount of capital invested was 
$15,595,295; wages paid during the year, 
$5,390,630; value of materials consumed, 
$19,657,027; of products, $34,362,636. 

The whole number of newspapers and peri- 
odicals was 91, having an aggregate circula- 
tion of 225,152, and issuing annually 18,300,844 
copies. There were 13 daily, with a circulation 
of 34,630; 2 tri-weekly, circulation 2,300; 1 
semi-weekly, circulation 1,000; 65 weekly, 
circulation 117,022; 1 semi-monthly, circula- 
tion 15,000; 8 monthly, circulation 54,200; 1 
quarterly, circulation 1,800; 1 annual, circula- 
tion 12,000. 

There were 3,505 libraries, having 802,112 
volumes. Of these, 2,732, with 597,399 vol- 
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umes, were private; and 778, with 204,713 
volumes, were other than private, including 
17 circulating libraries, with 7,253 volumes. 

- The total number of religious organizations 
was 3,178, having 2,841 edifices, with 878,199 
sittings, and property valued at $4,684,175. 
The leading denominations were : 


DENOMINATIONS, Organizations. Sittings. 
Baptiste cscs dines cen ewes 987 255,376 
Christinns; Qcsiigitet slnasiees 203 : 
Bpiscopal’..i.25 octaces sinstsiges is 33 12,940 
LUtberanind ostncawes «occas is 22 9,875 
Methodistiscct scucecse tascam 1,339 836,433 
Presbyterian iso stasis teepne 556 188,970 
Roman Catholic......... pts tate 21 13,850 
United Brethren in Christ..... ceya. 3 1,600 


The condition of pauperism and crime is 
shown by the following statistics : 


Total popalaon ssh sweslecs lian s o's cays io cle aba® +++ 1,258,520 
Number of persons receiving support during 
the year ending June 1, 1870.........-....-54. 1,349 
Cost of annual support...........-2.seeeeceecnee $99,811 
Total number receiving support, June 1, 1870... 1,332 
DAV Os cultigens Ce ere rec is ac lé-0.0ts Fee OREO 1,280 
WVIEICO Ny ach ttn ble weve vers ko o hs ccc pga aoe elpeitiog 966 
OGIGFON, citi ca estes: 0.0090 s0.5 04 Seeman esas 314 
PORGIDT cole s cnais ic Bcicine oo s.6 ct ve bere ane aS 52 
Number of persons convicted during the year.. 722 
Total number of persons in prison, June 1, 1870. 981 
INAUING) Spee cwiG ass s ss s.00 eae inalp meena 902 
WALES SST Shea avs obs o's » visi setcaminemteeies pacts 342 
COlbTOA a vac norercs so sss cuabsauie nwa akinariee 560 
BOLO akin s 6 500006) speseenhe ieee eae %9 


TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. There has been no material 
change in the condition of the Territories of 
the United States during the year; but in all 
there are signs of progress in developing natu- 
ral resources, building up towns and cities, and 
constructing railroads. 

Arizona.—With the exception of the diffi- 
culties caused by marauding bands of Indians, 
the condition of Arizona is most promising. 
She has no public debt, and at the end of the 
year the surplus in her Treasury, and the sums 
due from one or two counties in which the 
colleetion of taxes had been delayed, amount- 
ed to $20,000. The total receipts into the 
_ general fund for the year were $33,722.61, 

and the disbursements, $21,659.69. The re- 
ceipts into the school fund were $3,486.82, 
and the disbursements therefrom $2,030.51. 

An act to establish public schools was passed 
by the last Legislature, which made the Goy- 
ernor superintendent of public instruction and 
the probate judges superintendents of public 
schools in their several counties. Free schools 
have been taught during the past year in every 
district in the Territory, at least three months. 
There is still a lack of school-houses, teachers, 
and text-books, but the infant-school system 
bids fair to grow until it is able to meet the 
demands of the people. The Governor, in his 
message to the Legislature of 1878, recommends 
that the tax of 10 cents on $100, for school 
purposes, be raised to 25 cents, and that of 50 
cents on $100, for general purposes, be reduced 
to 25 cents, and that a portion of the surplus 
in the Treasury be distributed to the counties, 
to be expended in providing school-houses, 
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No sufficient: provision has yet been made 
in the Territory for the unfortunate and crim- | 
inal classes. The care of the insane is left t 
the supervisors of the counties, and all con. 
victs are confined in county jails, which are, 
as arule, very insecure. — ae 
The rich mineral and agricultural resource; 
of Arizona are, in a great measure, still unde. 
veloped. . There is a great amount of dry lan¢ 
in the Territory capable of being made fruitful 
by irrigation, and attention has been directe 
of late to the sinking of artesian wells, which. 
it is thought, will supply the pressing nee¢ 
The construction of the Texas & Pacific Rail 
road, which is well under way, and whick 
will traverse a distance of over 400 miles ir 
the Territory, will give a strong impulse t< 
the development of all industrial interests. _ 
The Apache tribe of Indians have continue¢ 
to disturb the settlers, more or less, through- 
out the year. The 100 men, Americans, Mex- 
icans, and friendly Indians, who were indicted 
for participating in the “‘ Camp Grant massa- 
cre,” of April 80, 1871, were tried during the 
December term of the United States Distrie 
Court in that year, and the jury, after a consul- 
tation of twenty minutes, rendered a verdict of 
‘Not guilty.” During the past year, the de- 
struction of life and property by the hostile say- 
ages has been as great as at any former time. It 
the early part of the year, strong efforts were 
made to induce the Indians to retire to their 
reservations and live peaceably.. General O. 
O. Howard was sent out for this purpose, and 
met with a measure of success. It was then 
left to General Crook to deal with those whe 
proved intractable. ‘ He operated against them 
with vigor during the last months of the year, 
and punished severely those who displayed 
any special hostility, or were known to be 
guilty of depredations. He is likely to bring 
them all, before long, into complete subjec- 
tion. There are in the Territory, at the pres- 
ent time, 4,300 Pina and Maricopa Indians, 
occupying a reservation of 64,000 acres on the 
Gila River; 4,000 Papagoes in the southeastern 
part of the Territory, with no reservation; 
4,000 Mohaves, on a reservation of 75,000 
acres, on the Colorado River; 2,000 Yumas, 
living near the mouth of the Colorado, but 
belonging to the same reservation with the 
Mohayes; 1,500 Hualapais, north of the Mo- 
haves, and more -or less hostile; and 8,000 t 
12,000 Yavapais and. Apaches, including most _ 
of the hostile marauders whom it has been — 
impossible, thus far, to keep upon reserva-— 
tions. - ae 
The only election of importance in Arizona 
during the year was that of Delegate to Con- — 
gress. . Richard OC. McCormick, Republican, — 
was returned without opposition... a 
According to the census of 1870, the Terri- 
tory contained 835 horses, 401 mules and 
asses, 938 milch-cows, 587 working-oxen, 5,607 
other cattle, 808 sheep, and 720 swine. The | 
chief productions were: 27,052 bushels of | 


parley, 679 pounds of wool, 3,417 bushels of 
peas and beans, 575 bushels of Irish potatoes, 
800 pounds of butter, 14,500 of cheese, 4,800 
gallons of milk sold, and 109 tons of hay. 

_ Ootorapvo.—The progress of Colorado con- 
 tinues to be very rapid; but her application 
for admission into the Union as a State was 
again denied by the last Congress. Her popu- 
lation is now about 80,000, and the valuation 

of her property is over $30,000,000. She has 
no public debt, and at the end of the year 
there was asurplus of $50,000 in the Treasury. 
_ The last Legislature provided that no tax 
should be levied for the past year, and fixed 
that for 1873 at 14 mill on the dollar of tax- 

_ able property. 

_ The natural resources of the Territory are 
almost beyond calculation, and rapid progress 
is made in their development. A Board of 

Immigration was provided for by the last 
Legislature, to publish information and take 
_ the necessary steps to induce settlers to take 
up their residence there. Railroads are con- 
structed as fast as the capital:and labor at 
command can buildthem. The following are 
_ already in operation: 


ne spring wheat, 32,041 of Indian-corn, 55,077 of 


: ¢ Miles, 
Kansas Pacific, Eagle Tail to Denver................ 210 
Denver Pacific, Denver to Cheyenne................ 106 

- Denver & Boulder Valley, Hughes to Boulder....... 2 
MEEIOMACO CONLTAL. «0... 02. eect n eects cccesrcccces 36 
Denver & Rio Grande, Denver to Pueblo............ 117 
|’ Denver & Rio Grande, Pueblo to Cajion.City........ 45 
LE nk 2D RIN tar A ams SAORI EFS 1 541 


ee) 


a n esburg (via Evans, Longmont, and 
TL OEN leas, sede sidicn's oe see sbasic basa eles tee See 210 
Colorado Central, Big Hill to Black Hawk........... 
Colorado Central, branch to Georgetown............ 20 


b 
Kansas Pacific, Kit Carson to Fort Lyon............ 
pe oe Topeka & Santa Fé, Territorial line to 
MIS Lee’ 4.0 con chs cates nose eanree Con sce 


___. Total, under construction..............0.00+08 "27 
TG 


_ _ Anumber of colonies have been formed in 
different parts of the Territory, made up of 
settlers who located themselves together. 
_ A’ tolerably ‘complete and efficient school 
o system’ has been established. During the 
year, there have been 175. public schools in 
Operation, with 230 teachers and 5,640 pupils. 
_ The value of the school-buildings is $186,645, 
and the amount of the school-fund $121,372. 
There has been little or no trouble during 
the year from hostile Indians, The Indians 
now within the Territory are the Tabequache 
. band of the Utes, at the Los Pinos agency, 
numbering about 3,000, and the Yampa, Grand 
River, and Uintah bands, of the White River 
agency, numbering 800. They have a reserva- 
tion of 14,784,000 acres, in the western part 
of the Territory, but a few still roam about. 
There is a school at the White River agency, 
attended by 40 scholars, but there is little 
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inclination among the Indians to accept the 
conditions of civilization. 

The ninth session of the Territorial Legis- 
lature occupied about six weeks at the begin- 
ning of the year, but none of its acts were of 
general importance. 

The election for Delegate to Congress and 
members of the Legislature occurred in Sep- 
tember. There were 13,856 votes cast for 
Delegate, of which 7,596, or a majority of 
1,336, were for Jerome B. Chaffee, the Repub- 
lican candidate. There is a Republican ma- 
jority in both branches of the Legislature. 
The Governor of the Territory is Edward M. 
McCook. . 

The population of the city of Denver is said 
to have nearly doubled in the last year, and is 
now about 14,000. Five railroads centre 
there, bringing in an average of 20,000,000 
pounds of freight per month. There are five 
banks, carrying an average of $1,500,000 in 
deposits. The value of new buildings and 
building improvements for the year was $2,- 
510,000, and the business of the year amount- : 
ed to over $14,000,000. 

According to the census of 1870, of the to- 
tal population (30,349) ten years old and over, 
there were engaged in all classes of occupa- 
tions, 17,583 persons; in agriculture, 6,462; 
in professional and personal services, 3,625; 
in trade and transportation, 2,815; in manu- 
factures and mechanical and mining industries, 
4,681. 

The Territory contained 6,446 horses, 1,173 
mules and asses, 25,017 milch-cows, 5,566 
working-oxen, 40,153 other cattle, 120,928 
sheep, and 5,509 swine. The chief produc- 
tions were 255,939 bushels of spring, and 
2,535 of winter, wheat, 5,235 of rye, 231,903 
of Indian-corn, 332,940 of oats, 35,141 of bar- 
ley, 178 of buckwheat, 890 pounds of tobacco, 
204,925 of wool, 7,500 bushels of peas and 
beans, 121,442 of Irish potatoes, 392,920 
pounds of butter, 33,626 of cheese, 19,520 
gallons of milk sold, and 19,787 tons of hay. 

The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 256, using 49 steam-engines, of 
1,433 horse-power, and 81 water-wheels, of 
792 horse-power, and employing 876 hands. 
The amount of capital invested was $2,835,- 
605; wages paid during the year, $528,221; 
amount of materials consumed, $1,593,280; 
of products, $2,852,820. 

The whole number of newspapers and peri- 
odicals was 14, having an aggregate circula- 
tion of 12,750 copies, and issuing annually 
1,190,600 copies. 

The total number of religious organizations 
was 55, having 47 edifices, with 17,495 sit- 
tings, and property valued at $207,230. | 

CotumBia, Districr or.—The District of 
Columbia, under its Territorial government, 
is flourishing, and great public improvements 
have been made during the past year. Charges 
of fraud against the Commissioners of Public 
Works, in making these improvements, have 
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been made, but never substantiated. The 
Governor is still Henry D. Cooke. The indebt- 
edness of Washington in January was $2,966,- 
093.27; that of Georgetown, $261,463.37; and 
that of the Levy Court, $28,825. 84. 

Daxota.—Dakota has an area of about 152,- 
000 square miles, and a white population of 
about 15,000. The capital is Yankton, and the 
present Governor, John A. Burbank. The 
other officers of the government are: Edwin S. 
McCook, Secretary; George W. French, Chief- 
Justice, and J. P. Kidder, and W. W. ‘Brook- 
ings, Associate-Justices; W. H. N. Beadle, 
Surveyor-General ; William Pound, District 
Attorney; G. W. Kingsbury, Assessor of In- 
ternal Revenue; G. P. Bennett, Collector of 
Internal Revenue; G. O, Maynard, Treasurer ; 
G. 8. Gillespie, Auditor; J. S. Foster, Com- 
missioner of Immigration, and E. W. Miller, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Moses 
K. Armstrong, Democrat, was chosen Delegate 
to Congress at the last election, over Moody 
and Brookings, both Republicans. The whole 
vote was 4,443, of which Armstrong received 
1,902, Moody 1,549, and Brookings, 992. 

"The Indians of Dakota number about 28,000. 
There are 2,000 Yankton Sioux on a reserva- 
tion of 400, 000 acres, in the extreme southern 
part of the Territory, east of the Missouri Riv- 
er; the Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux, gath- 
ered on two reservations, one of 1,241,600 
acres at Lake Traverse, occupied by 1,496 In- 
dians, and one of 345,600 acres at Devil’s 
Lake, occupied by 720 Indians; the Oncpapa, 
Blackfeet, Lower Yanktonai, Upper Yanktonai, 
Sans Arc, Upper and Lower Brule, Two Ket- 
tle, Minneconjou, and Ogallala bands of Sioux, 
numbering 22,000 in all, gathered at five differ- 
ent agencies on a reservation of 25,000,000 
acres west of the Missouri River and north of 
Nebraska; the Poncas, numbering 735, on a 
reservation of 576,000 acres, near the conflu- 
ence of the Niobrara and Missouri Rivers; and 
the Arickarees, Gros Ventres, and Mandans, 
numbering 22,000, and having a reservation of 
8,640,000 acres in the northwestern part of Da- 
kota, and eastern part of Montana. All these 
tribes have been peaceable during the year. 

According to the census of 1870, this Terri- 
tory contained 2,514 horses, 225 mules and 
asses, 4,151 milch-cows, 2,125 working-oxen, 
6,191 other cattle, 1,901 sheep, and 2,083 
swine. The chief productions were, 170, 460 
bushels of spring, and 202 of winter, wheat, 
133,140 of Indian-corn, 114,327 of oats, 4, 118 
of barley, 179 of buckwheat, 8,810 pounds of 
wool, 456 bushels of peas and beans, 50,177 
of. Irish potatoes, 209,735 pounds of butter, 
1,850 of cheese, 13,347 tons of hay, and 1,230 
gallons of sorghum molasses. 

There were 3 newspapers, having an aggre- 
gate circulation of 1,652, and issuing annually 
85,904 copies. 

The total number of religious organizations 
was 17, having 10 edifices, with 2,800 sittings, 
and property valued at $16, 300, 
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Ipano.—The Territory of Idaho has an area j 
of 90,932 square miles, and a white por 
of 20, 583. The capital is Boise City, and t 
present Governor, Thomas W. Bennett. Joh 
Haily, Democrat, was elected to Congress a 
November, and the Territorial Legislature has 
a Democratic majority, The Secretary of the 
Territory is E. J. Curtis; the Surveyor-Gen 
eral, L. F. Carter; District Attorney, J. Y. 
Huston ; Chief-J ustice, David Noggle, and As 
sociate J ustices, M. E. Hollister and W. @. 
Whitson; Marshal, Joseph Pinkham. ‘3 

There are about 5 ,800 Indians in Idaho, of 
whom 2,807 are N ez Percés, on a reservati ion 
of 1,344, 000 acres in the northern part of the 
Territory; 516 Shoshones, and 521 Bannoe ks 
on a reservation of 1 568, 000 acres in th @ 
southeast; and 2,000 Coours d’Alénes, Spoka- 
nes, Kootenays, and Pend d’Oreilles, with a 
reservation of 256,000 acres, 30 or 40 miles 
north of the Nez Pereés’ reservation, set a 
for them, but not yet occupied. 

According to the census of 1870, this Ten 
ritory contained 2,151 horses, 871 mules 
asses, 4,171 milch-cows, 522 working-oxen, 
5, 768 other cattle, 1 021 sheep, and 2,81 
swine. The chief productions were, 73, 25 
bushels of spring, gnd 1,925 of winter, whet t 
1,756 of rye, 5,750 of Indian-corn, 100,119 1 
oats, 72,316 of ‘parley, 3,415 pounds of woe 
610 bushels of peas and beans, 64,534 of Iris 
potatoes, 111,480 pounds of butter, — 
cheese, 11 250 gallons of milk sold, and 6,9 
tons of hay. 

The total number of manufacturing octal 
lishments was 101, using 11 steam-engines of 
811 horse-power, and 16 water-wheels of 29% ey 
horse-power, and employing 265 hands, The 
amount of capital invested was $742, se 
of wages paid during the year $112, 3725 
materials consumed, $691,785; of product ots 
$1,047,624. sy 

The total number of newspapers was 6, hay- 
ing an aggregate circulation of 2,750, and i ssu-_ 
ing annually 200,200 copies. 

The number of religious organizations was 
15, having 12 edifices, with 2,150 sittings) nd 
property valued at $18,200. } 

Ixpian Terrirory.—The Indian Territory ry 
is exclusively set apart for the oconporaaaay of 
various tribes of Indians, who are in as 
civilized condition, with forms of governmer h 
industries, schools, ete., of their own. There 
has been some discussion in Congress concern-— 
ing the establishment of a Territorial govern- — 
ment here, but the plan is in opposition to the 
wishes of the tribes, and is not likely to be car- 
ried out at present. The Indian tribes occu- 
pying the Territory are as follows: Cherokees, , 
18,000, occupying a reservation of 3,844,712 
ACTES ; ’ Choctaws, 16,000, with a reservation of — 
6,688, 000 Acres ; Chickasaws, 6,000, reserva- % 
tion, 4, 377,600 acres ; ; Oreeks, 12, 295, reserva- 
tion, 3 215, 495 acres; Seminoles, 2, 398, reser>" 
vation, 200,000 acres ; Senecas, 214, reserva- 
tion, 44, 000 acres; Shawnees, 90, reservation, 
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24,969 acres; Quapaws, 240, reservation, 104,- 
000 acres; Ottawas, 150, reservation, 24,960 
acres; Peorias, Kaskaskias, Weas, and Pianke- 
shaws, 160, reservation, 72,000 acres; Wyan- 
dotts, 22, reservation, 20,000 acres; Pottawa- 
tomies, 1,600, citizens of the United States, 
with allotments of 160 acres of land to each 
adult, and 80 acres to each minor; absentee 
Shawnees, 663, with 80 acres of land to each 
adult, and 20 acres to each child; Sacs and 
Foxes, 463, reservation, 483,840 acres; Osages, 
3,956, reservation, 1,760,000 acres; Kiowas, 
1,930, Comanches, 3,180, and Apaches, 380,, 
located on a reservation of 5,549,448 acres; 
Arapahoes, 1,500, and Cheyennes, 2,000, res- 
ervation, 4,611,500 acres; Wichitas, 299, Kee- 
chies, 186, Wacoes, 140, Towoccaroes, 127, 
Caddoes, 392, Ionies, 85, and Delawares, 81, 
with no defined reservation, but occupying a 
district on the Washita River. 
Montana.—This Territory has an area of 
143,776 square miles, and a population of 39,- 
895. Its capital is Virginia City, and the pres- 
ent Governor, Benjamin F. Potts. The other 
Territorial officers are: James E. Callaway, 


_ Secretary; Decius C. Wade, Chief-Justice, 
and Hiram Knowles and Franklin G. Service, 


Associate Justices; Mortimer OC. Page, Dis- 
trict Attorney; John E. Blaine, Surveyor- 
General; Jasper A. Viall, Superintendent of 


Indian Affairs; E. W. Carpenter, United 


States Commissioner; William H. Rodgers, 
Auditor; and Richard O, Hickman, Treasurer. 
At the last election, in August, Martin Magin- 


| _ nis, Democrat, was elected Delegate to Con- 


gress by a majority of 319 out of a total vote 
of 8,711. The Legislature consists of 9 Demo- 
crats and 8 Republicans in the Council, and 
18 Democrats and 8 Republicans in the House. 
The Indian tribes residing within the limits of 
Montana are mostly natives of the districts 
occupied, and number 32,412 in all. There 
are 7,500 Black Feet, Bloods, and Piegans; 
4,790 Assinaboines; 1,100 Gros Ventres; 2,- 
625 Santees, Yanktonais, Uncpapas and Cut- 
head Sioux; 1,240 River Crows; 2,700 Moun- 
tain Crows; 460 Flatheads; 1,000 Pend 
d’Oreilles; 320 Kootenays; 677 Shoshones, 


’ Bannocks, and Sheep-eaters; 8,000 roving 


Sioux or Teton Sioux, and roaming bands of 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes. The Blackfeet, 
Bloods, Piegans, Gros Ventres, Assinaboines, 
River Crows, about 1,000 Arapahoes and Chey- 
ennes and the Santee and Yankton Sioux, oc- 
cupy a reservation of 17,408,000 acres on the 
Milk River. The Mountain Crows have 6,272,- 
000 acres in the south, near the Yellowstone 
River. The Flatheads, Pend d’Oreilles, and 
Kootenays, have 1,483,000 acres in the Jocko 
Valley, and the Shoshones, Bannocks, and 
Sheep-eaters near the western boundary have 
no special reservation. 

According to the census of 1870, of the total 
population (18,170) ten years old and over, 
there were engaged in all classes of occupa- 


tions, 14,048 persons; in agriculture, 2,111; in . 
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professional and personal services, 2,674; in 
trade and transportation, 1,233; in manufac- 
mene and mechanical and mining industries, 

300. 

The Territory contained 5,289 horses, 475 
mules and asses, 12,482 milch-cows, 1,761 
working-oxen, 22,545 other cattle, 2,024 sheep, 
and 2,599 swine. The chief productions were 
177,535 bushels of spring, and 5,649 of winter, 
wheat, 1,141 of rye, 149,367 of oats, 85,756 
of barley, 988 of buckwheat, 600 pounds of 
tobacco, 2,414 bushels of peas and beans, 91,- 
477 of Irish potatoes, 408,080 pounds of butter, 
25,603 of cheese, 105,186 gallons of milk sold, 
and 18,727 tons of hay. . 

The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 201, using 33 steam-engines of 
822 horse-power, and 46 water-wheels, of 795 
horse-power, and employing 701 hands. The 
amount of capital invested was $1,794,300; of 
wages paid during the year, $370,848; of ma- 
terials consumed, $1,316,331; of products, $2,- 
494,511. 

The whole number of newspapers and peri- 
odicals was 10, having an aggregate circula- 
tion of 19,580, and issuing annually 2,860,600 
copies. 

The total number of religious organizations 
was 15, having 11 edifices, with 3,850 sittings, 
and property valued at $99,300. 

New Mexico.—This Territory has an area 
of 121,201 square miles, and a population of 
111,303. The capital is Santa Fé, and the 
Territorial officers are: Marsh Giddings, Goy- 
ernor; W. F. M. Arny, Secretary; John 
Pratt, Marshal; T. B. Catron, Attorney; S. 
A. Smith, Collector; W. L. Waring, Assessor ; 
J. G. Palen, Chief-Justice, and Warren Bristol 
and Hezekiah S. Johnson, Associates. No 
election of congressional Delegate took place 
this year. The present Delegate, chosen in 
1871, is José M. Gallegos, Democrat. The 
Legislature is Democratic in both branches. 

The Indian tribes of New Mexico are the 
Navajoes, 9,114 in number, with a reservation 
of 3,828,000 acres in the northwest; Mescalero 
Apaches, 830, near Fort Stanton in the east, 
with no defined reservation; Gila Apaches, 
1,200, in the south; Jicarilla Apaches, 850, 
in the northeast; Muache, Weeminuche, and 
Capote Utes, 1,520, in the northwest; and the 
Pueblos, who number 7,683, and live in vil- 
lages on a reservation of 439,664 acres. 

According to the census of 1870, of the total 
population (66,464), ten years old and over, 
there were, engaged in all classes of occupa- 
tions, 29,861 persons; in agriculture, 18,668; 
in professional and personal services, 7,535 ; 
in trade and transportation, 863; in manufac- 
tures, and mechanical and mining industries, 
2,295. - 

The Territory contained 5,033 horses, 6,141 
mules and asses, 16,417 milch-cows, 19,774 
working-oxen, 21,343 other cattle, 619,438 
sheep, and 11,267 swine. The chief produc- 
tions were 838,980 bushels of spring, and 13,- 
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892 of winter, wheat, 640,823 of Indian-corn, 
67,660 of oats, 3,876 of barley, 8,587 pounds 
of tobacco, 684,930 of wool, 28,856 bushels of 
peas and beans, 3,102 of Irish potatoes, 19,686 
gallons of wine, 12,912 .pounds of butter, 27,- 
239 of cheese, 813 gallons of milk sold, and 4,- 
209 tons of hay. 

The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 182, using 13 steam-engines, of 
252 horse-power, and 42 water-wheels, of 659 
horse-power, and employing 427 hands. The 
amount of capital invested was $1,450,695; of 
wages paid during the year, $167,281; of ma- 
terials consumed, $880,957; of products, $1,- 
489,868. 

There were 5 newspapers and periodicals, 
having an aggregate circulation of 1,525, and 
issuing annually 137,350 copies, 

The total number of religious organizations 
was 158, having 152 edifices, with 81,560 sit- 
tings, and property valued at $322,621. 

Urau.—In the early part of the year a move- 
ment was set on foot to secure the admission 
of this Territory into the Union as a State, but 
it did not meet with success. The Governor 
vetoed an act of the Territorial Legislature 
providing for a convention to prepare a State 
constitution, and the appeal to Congress was 
without effect. 

A decision of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, on the 15th of April, declared that 
the Territorial courts were not United States 
tribunals, but ‘legislative courts of the Terri- 
tory created in view of the clause which au- 
thorized Congress to. make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the Territories.” 
The effect of this decision was, to nullify the 
proceedings which had been taken against 
Brigham Young and others for murder and 
other offences, and they were discharged. 

The Territorial officers, appointed. by the 
President: are George L. Woods, Governor ; 
William Corey, Secretary ; Mathewson T. Pat- 
rick, Marshal; George ©. Bates, District 
Attorney ; James B. McKean, Chief-Justice, 
and Obed F. Strickland and Cyrus M. Hawley, 
Associate Justices. George Q.-Cannon, Mor- 
mon, was elected Delegate to Congress in Au- 
gust last, over George R. Maxwell, the Gentile 
candidate, by a majority of 19,627 out of a 
total vote of 22,911; women voted very gen- 
erally at the election. The Legislature con- 
sists of a Council of 18, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 26—all Mormons. 

The assessed value of property in Utah is 
$17,590,560. Much progress has been made 
in developing the mineral and agricultural 
resources of the Territory, which are very great. 
The value of agricultural products for the past 
year was $6,149,925. The railroads of Utah 
at the end of the year were as follows: Utah 
Northern, three-feet gauge, completed 40 miles 
from Utah Junction, northward; Summit 
County, three-feet gauge, running from Echo 
to Coalville, only two miles finished; Utah 
Central, from Ogden to Salt Lake City, 87 
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miles; Utah Southern, from.Salt Lake City, | 
southward, completed to Lochi, 40 miles; Wa- __ 
satch & Jordan Valley, to run from Sandy — | 
Station to Alta, as yet only surveyed and partly __ 
graded; Bingham Cafion and Camp Floyd, 10 
run from Sandy Station to Bingham City, under 
construction; American Fork, three-feet gauge, 
completed from Salt Lake City to Deer Creek, 
16 miles; Salt Lake City, Sevier Valley & 
Pioche, from Salt Lake City to the mining 
districts of the west, under construction ; Salt 
Lake City & Tooele Valley, nearly same route 
as last, to extend 100 miles, under construc- 
tion; San Juan, San Pete & Sevier, from 
Nephi, southeast through Salt Creek Cafion, 
150 miles, three-feet gauge, under construc- 
tion; Lochi & Tintie, from Lochi to the Camp 
Floyd and Tintie mining districts, about 50 
miles, three-feet gauge, under construction ; 
Southeastern, from Springville to San Pete, 
100 miles, three-feet gauge, under construc- 
tion. q 
_ The Indians living in Utah are the north- 
western, western, and Goship Shoshones, 3,000, 
in the northwest ; Weber Utes, 300, near Salt. 
Lake; Timpanagos, 500, south of Salt Lake; 
San Pitches, 300, in same vicinity ; Pab-Vents, 
1,200, near the Shoshones ; Yampa-Utes, Pi- 
edes, Pi-Utes, Elk Mountain Utes, and She- 
be-rechers, 5,200, in the east and south; and 
the Uintah-Utes, 800, on a reservation of 2,-. 
030,000 acres in the northeast. 

According to the census of 1870, the Terri- 
tory contained 11,068 horses, 2,879 mules and 
asses, 17,563 milch-cows, 3,479 working-oxen, 
18,138 other cattle, 59,672 sheep, and 3,150— 
swine. The chief productions were 548,487 
bushels of spring, and 14,986 of winter, pi 
1,312 of rye, 95,557 of Indian-corn, 65,650 of — 
oats, 49,117 of barley, 178 of buckwheat, 109,- — 
018 pounds of wool, 9,291 bushels of peas and — 
beans, 323,645 of Irish, and 163 of sweet, po-- 
tatoes, 3,131 gallons of wine, 310,835 pounds — 
of butter, 69,603 of cheese, 11,240 gallons of 
milk sold, 27,305 tons of hay, 67,446 gallonsof __ 
sorghum molasses, and 575 pounds of honey. _ 

The whole number of manufacturing estab-— 
lishments was 588, using 21 steam-engines, of — 
331. horse-power, and 192 water-wheels, of — 
2,169 horse-power, and employing 1,534 hands. 
The amount of capital invested was $1,391,898; 
wages paid during the year, $395,365; value — 
of materials consumed, $1,238,252; of prod-— 
ucts, $2,348,019. BS 

The number of newspapers and periodicals — 
was 10, having an aggregate circulation of — 
14,250, and issuing annually 1,578,400 copies. 

The total number of religious organizations 
was 165, having 164 edifices, with 86,110 sit- 
tings, and property valued at $674,600. ay 

Wasnineton.—This Territory has an area of — 
69,994 square miles, or 44,796,160 acres, of — 
which 7,100,000 acres are surveyed. The 
population is 37,402. The capital is Olympia, ~ 
and the Territorial officers are: ElishaP. Ferry, 
Governor; Henry §S. Struve, Secretary; O. : 
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Jacobs, Chief-Justice, and R. S. Greene and 
J. R. Lewis, Associates; E. S. Kearney, Mar- 
shal; 8. O. Wingard, Attorney; Nelson Row- 
els, Superintendent of Schools; R. H. Milroy, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs; L. P. Beach, 
Surveyor-General; Samuel Coulter, Collector ; 
J. R. Hayden, Assessor; U. 8. Porter, Audi- 
tor, and J. H. Munson, Treasurer. Obadiah 
B. McFadden, Democrat, was chosen Delegate 
to Congress at the election in November, by a 
majority of 709 out of a vote of 7,801. The 
Legislature consists of six Democrats and three 
Republicans in the Council, and 21 Democrats 
and nine Republicans in the House. 

There are 8,290 children of school age in 
the Territory, of whom 3,828 attended school 
during theyear. There were 144 school-houses 
and 157 schools. The amount paid to teachers 
was $29,318.64. Parents and guardians are 
required by law to send their children to 
school at least three months in the year. 

The Indian tribes in the Territory are the 
Nisqually, Puyallup, and others, 1,200 in num- 
ber, on the reservations, amounting to 26,776 
acres, near Puget Sound; D’Wamish and allied 
tribes, 8,600, on five reservations containing 
41,716 acres, also near Puget Sound; Makahs, 
604, on a reservation of, 12,800 acres in the 
extreme northwest; Skallams, 919, on a reser- 
vation of 4,000 acres on Hood’s Canal; Qui- 
nai-elts, Qui-leh-utes, Hohs and Quits, 520, ona 
reservation of 25,600 acres in the extreme east ; 
Yakamas, 3,000, on a reservation of 783,360 
acres in the south; Chehalis and other rem- 
nants, 600, on a reservation of 4,322 acres in 


-_ ~ the east ; Colville and other tribes in the north- 


east, numbering 3,349, and having no reser- 
vation. 

According to the census of 1870, the Terri- 
tory contained 11,138 horses, 943 mules and 
asses, 16,938 milch-cows, 2,181 working-oxen, 
28,135 other cattle, 44,063 sheep, and 17,491 
swine. The chief productions were: 186,180 
bushels of spring, and 30,863 of winter, wheat, 
4,453 of rye, 21,781 of Indian-corn, 255,169 
of oats, 55,787 of barley, 316 of buckwheat, 
1,682 pounds of tobacco, 162,713 of wool, 15,- 
790 bushels of peas and beans, 280,719 of 
Trish, and 425 of sweet, potatoes, 235 gallons 
of wine, 407,306 pounds of butter, 17,465 of 
cheese, 21,060 gallons of milk sold, 30,233 
tons of hay, 179 bushels of clover-seed, 1,387 
of grass-seed, 6,162 pounds of hops, and 25,636 
of honey. 

The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 269, using 88 steam-engines, of 
1,411 horse-power, 52 water-wheels, of 1,412 
horse-power, and employing 1,026 hands. The 
amount of capital invested was $1,893,674 ; 
wages paid during the year, $574,936; value 
of materials consumed, $1,435,128; of prod- 
ucts, $2,851,052. 

The whole number of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals was 14, having an aggregate circu- 
lation of 6,785, and issuing annually 896,500 
copies. 
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The total number of religious organizations 
was 47, having 36 edifices with 6,000 sittings, 
and property valued at $62,450. 

Wyomine.—This Territory has an area of 
88,000 square miles, and a population of 11,518 
souls. The capital is Cheyenne, and the offi- 
cials are as follows: John A. Campbell, Gov- 
ernor; Hermann Glafcke, Secretary; Frank 
Wolcott, Marshal; E. P. Johnson, Attorney ; 
S. Reed, Surveyor-General; Thomas Harlan, 
Collector; E. P. Snow, Assessor; J. H. Hay- 
ford, Auditor; 8. W. Downey, Treasurer; J. 
W. Fiske, J. H. Kingman, and Joseph M. Corey, 
Justices of the Supreme Court. William R. 
Steele, Democrat, was chosen Delegate to Con- 
gress in September. The Legislature consists 
of four Democrats, three Republicans, and twor 
Independents in the Council, and nine Demo- 
crats, two Republicans, and two Independents, 
in the House. An act, repealing the woman 
suffrage Jaw, passed the Legislature at the 
last session, but was vetoed by the Governor. 
The House passed the act over the veto, but 
in the Council it was defeated by one vote. 

The Indians of Wyoming, with the exception 
of the Sioux and northern Arapahoes, and 
Cheyennes, mentioned under Dakota and Mon- 
tana, are the eastern band of Shoshones, num- 
bering about 1,000. They have a reservation 
in the Wind River Valley, containing 2,688,000 
acres. 

According to the census of 1870, the Terri- 
tory contained 584 horses, 288 mules and 
asses, 707 milch-cows, 922 working-oxen, 9,501 
other cattle, 6,409 sheep, and 146 swine. 
The chief productions were 30,000 pounds of 
wool, 617 bushels of Irish potatoes, 1,200 
pounds of butter, 4,980 gallons of milk sold, 
and 3,180 tons of hay. 

There were six newspapers, having an ag- 
gregate circulation of 1,950, and issuing an- 
nually 243,300 copies. 

TEST-PLATE. One of the devices used 
by microscopists to test the correctness and 
power of their lenses consists of a glass ‘plate, 
upon which lines of exceeding fineness are en- 
graved by the diamond. For this purpose a 
small ruling-machine is used, all the parts 
whereof must be made with unusual nicety. 
In Europe the test-plates made by M. Nobert, 
of Prussia, have long been celebrated for the 
fineness of their ruling, and in this country 
those of. Mr. L. M. Rutherford, of New York 
city. The expense of the best Nobert plates 
has been $100 each, and the finest rulings here- 
tofore done have been 120,000 lines to the 
inch. There are few microscopists who have 
ever been able to see or resolve the lines of 
these plates, owing to the difficulty of properly 
lighting the plate. Dr. Woodward, of the 
United States Army, is among those who have 
succeeded in doing so. He has not only seen 
them, but has photographed the lines. 

Mr. F. A. P. Barnard, President of Colum- 
bia College, in New York, has lately received 
from Nobert a new test-plate, ordered some 
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two years ago, at an expense of $200, which 
surpasses in the fineness of its ruling any 
thing heretofore produced. It is a slip of 
glass 84 inches long and 1} inch broad, in 
the centre of which the unassisted eye may 
discover what appears to be a mark perhaps 
the fiftieth of an inch in width. But when 
placed under the microscope this mark is found 
to be composed of a great number of parallel 
lines. The plate, in fact, contains twenty test- 
bands, that is to say, twenty series of lines. 
Each series contains such a number of lines as 
will occupy, or more than occupy, the field of 
view of the microscope. The fineness of each 
band or series varies from a ratio of 3,000 lines 
per square inch up to two hundred and forty 
* thousand lines per square inch; this last band 
contains double the number of lines ever be- 
fore ruled on a test-plate. 

TEXAS. The financial condition of Texas 
is quite promising. Its total indebtedness, at 
the end of the year, amounted to $1,662,998.78, 
made up of the following items: 


Three hundred and fifty seven per cent. 
frontier defence gold bonds.............. 
Two hundred and fifty-seven ten per cent. 
CUITENCH MORES s: ket se cess ceuinemeas 
Amount due Williams & Guion, of New 
York City, for which as above 450 bonds 
are security (currency) 
Six per cent. currency bonds issued to fund 
old debt under the provisional act of No- 
VOMUGET 29, TOGO. so cbs te che wiclesinnataleeees 
Six per cent. currency bonds issued to fund 
old debt under act of May 2, 1871......... 
Certificates of indebtedness issued to claim- 


$350,000 00 
257,000 00 


er ee | 


327,074 70 


125,100 00 
44,500 00 


63,157 05 
215,000 00 
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150,000 00 


lectors in 1871, which must be returned 


to tax-payers 131,167 03 


$1,662,998 78 

There is also a debt of $626,718.09, incurred 
during the war, which, in the language of the 
Governor, represents ‘‘State warrants or State 
bonds issued during the war, and, representing 
obligations which are now void, should no Jon- 
ger be borne on the Comptroller’s reports.” 
There was cash in the Treasury, on January 1, 
1878, $49,278.62 in specie, and $204,086.07 in 
currency, belonging to special funds. The as- 
sessed value of property in the State, accord- 
ing to the returns for 1871, which: are the 
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latest that are complete, is $220,290,524, but . 


its actual value is estimated at nearly one-half 
more. 

The school system of Texas was inaugurated 
in September, 1871, and is now pretty thor- 
oughly established. Its cost, during the past 
year, was $1,222,221.24, of which $482,753.20 
was paid by the State, and $739,468.04 by the 
counties. The permanent school fund con- 
sists of $40,708.43 specie, and $64,089.12 in 
currency; in the hands of the Treasurer, $70,- 
800 in United States six per cent. bonds, $271,- 
550 in United States five per cent. bonds, and 
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$2,173,278.40 in six per cent, railroad bonds, | 


or $2,620,125.99 in all, besides 2,763,078 acres 


of land, believed to be worth $2,763,078. The — 


number of children in the State is estimated, — | 


in accordance with the best official informa- 


tion, at 228,855. The number in the schools 


in September, 1871, was 28,800. The whole 


number receiving instruction during the year 


was 127,672, the average number being 81,- 


653. The average monthly cost of each pupil, © 


including the expense for buildings, was $1.48. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College 
has been located at Bryan, and some progress” 
has been made in constructing the necessary — 
buildings, but the work was suspended last — 
summer on account of defects in the law, — 


which does not define with sufficient clear- 
ness the powers of the commissioners. 
The State penitentiary contains 944 con- 


victs, against 486 in February, 1870. The in- © 
crease, it is claimed, is the result of a better — 
This institu- — 


execution of the criminal laws. 
tion is leased, and the State has only to bear 
a portion of the expense for the transporta- 
tion of prisoners. The county jails are stated, 
in the last message of the Governor, to be “as” 
bad as bad can be.” ‘‘ When so constructed 
as to secure the prisoners confined in them, 
they become dense and unfit for the habita- 
tion of wild beasts. When not made secure, 


and this is the case in about four-fifths of the — 
counties, the constant escape of prisoners is — 


made the excuse (as recently by the mob in 
Erath and adjoining counties) for the whole- 
sale murder of persons charged with offences.” 

The area of the vacant public lands of the 
State is 88,842,704 acres. The amount pat- 
ented is 88,757,8554 acres. The number of 
immigrants into the State during the year was 
91,600. 

Rapid progress has been made in the con- 
struction of railroads, and, at the end of the 
year, there were 1,078 miles against 511 two 
years before. It is thought that 500 miles 
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more will be completed during the coming — 


year. ° 


The Comptroller, in April, refused to coun- — 
tersign and register certain bonds prepared — 
and signed by the Governor for the Interna- | 


tional Railroad Company. He said: 


The countersigning and registering of these bonds 
would also have imposed upon me the additional 
duty of levying a tax upon all the property, real and 
personal, in the State, to meet the liabilities growing 
out of the issuance of the bonds. . 

I greatly doubt the power of the Legislature to 
clothe me with these extraordinary preven and, 
while I will cheerfully and faithfully Sore sah 
duty enjoined upon me by law, I confess I shri 
from the responsibility of maids heavy tax, for 
so unrighteous a purpose, in, as | believe, the absence 
of all law to sustain me in doing so, 

A new legislative assembly is to convene in Jan~- 
uary, 1878, elected by, and fresh from the people; 
an assembly, it is presumed, that will be fully ad- 
vised of the wants and interests of the people of the 


State; and I deem it wiser to have an additional ~ 


legislative interpretation of this measure. If the in- 
corporators of the International Railroad are not will- 
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ing to abide said interpretation, the courts of the 
country are open for a reversal of my decision. 
_ This so-called law provides for the issuance of ten 
thousand dollars to the mile, or about sixteen mill- 
ion dollars, and for the payment of eight per cent. 
interest and two per cent. sinking fund, for a period 
-of thirty years, which would swell the debt, prin- 
cipal and interest, to about the sum of twenty-four 
million dollars. 
i. The said appropriation, together with an appro- 
a. erg of three million dollars to the Southern 
oa acific Railroad Company, and three millions to 
the Southern Transcontinental Railroad Company, 
with eight per cent. interest and two per cent. sink- 
ing fund, ce neg through a like period of thirty 
years, provides for the creation of an additional 
debt of say twenty-four million dollars—making a 
nd aggregate of about forty-eight million dol- 
ars, it is proposed to tax the people of this State for 
the next thirty years, for the purpose of making an 
unconditional present to railroad monopolists. 


Some time in the month of May last, George 
W. Honey, the State Treasurer, disappeared 
from the State, leaving the Treasury in the 
hands of aclerk. There were suspicions that 
he had used the public funds in speculations 
of his own, and Governor Davis appointed a 
commission to examine the records and funds, 


4 and turn them over to Mr. B. Graham, who 


was appointed Treasurer. The clerk, W. 
_ Burns, refused to reveal the combinations of 

the locks of the safes, or surrender any of the 
papers or moneys, and it was found necessary 
to take possession of the office by force and 
break open the safes, an order being first ob- 
tained from the district court on a present- 
ment of the facts by a grand-jury. Mr. Gra- 


™ ham obtained possession of the Treasury in 
duly. The books, papers, and accounts, were 


found in great confusion, and, as nearly as 
could be ascertained, the absconding officer 
was in default to the amount of $31,171.064 
in-specie, and $45,977.54 in currency. After- 
_ ward, $28,596.13, which had been loaned out 
by Mr. Honey, was recovered, and there was 
other evidence that the funds of the State had 
been used in private speculations. 

The Adjutant-General, James Davidson, re- 
signed on the 4th of November, and it was 
shortly after discovered that his accounts were 
incorrect, and that there had been a defalca- 
tion in his office amounting to about $30,000. 

There was no election for State officers in 
Texas this year. The Governor, who was in- 
stalled on April 28, 1870, holds his office for 
four years; but, as the constitution provides 
that the Governor “shall be elected by the 
qualified voters of the State, at the time and 
places at which they shall vote for representa- 
tives to the Legislature,” and as the represen- 
tatives were to be chosen in November, 1872 
and 1874, the question was raised whether it 
would not be necessary to vote for Governor 
in 1872. Governor Davis, being consulted on 
the subject, replied : 

It is my understanding of the tenure of office of 
the Legislature to be elected in November next, that 
it expires on the 2d day of December of the year 


1873, being two years from the 2d day of December, 
* 1871, on which last-mentioned day, according to the 
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opinion of the Attorney-General, and, I believe, of 
most lawyers of the State, the Legislature elected in 
the fall of 1869 expired. It will, then, be the duty 
of the Legislature to be elected on the 5th day of 
November, to provide for the election of their suc- 
cessors in November, 1873, and at the same time 
of Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Comptroller, 
Treasurer, Commissioner of General Land-Office, 
ete. ; also of sheriffs, district clerks, justices of the 
peace, and other county officers. * * 

I must further, on this question, call attention to 
the circumstance that there is now no law fixing a 
day for the election of Governor and other State offi- 
eers, either in November next or at any other time. 
This was undoubtedly an accidental omission or 
oversight of the late Legislature, but the new Legis- 
lature will have ample time to remedy the defect ; 
and, should they fail to do so (which I will not pre- 
sume), it will then be soon enough to inquire as to 
the duty and power of the Governor in the prem- 
ises. In conclusion, and to relieve all- doubt, if any 
exist, in the public mind on this subject, I will say 
that no election for Governor and other State or 
county officers, except to fill vacancies, will be held 
at the election in November next. 


A Republican Convention was held at Hous- 
ton on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of May, for 
the nomination of presidential electors and 
Congressmen at large, and the appointment of 
delegates to the National Convention of the 
party. The candidates for Congressmen at 
large were L. D. Evans and A. B. Horton. 
The following platform was adopted: 


Whereas, The Republican party of the United States 
is about to appeal once more to the nation for the sup- 
port of its principles in the coming presidential elec- 
tion; and— 

Whereas, The election in this State in November 
next will decide whether or not the Democratic party, 
with its prejudices against the equal rights of men 
and against popular education, is to be restored to 
power in Texas: 

Therefore, the Republicans of Texas, in convention 
assembled, do now make the following declaration 
of their principles as a th 

1. We declare our full fellowship with the national 
Republican party of the United States, and our un- 
qualified devotion to its principles and to its for- 
tunes. 

2. We declare that the grand and fundamental idea 
of the political equality of all men, and their equal 
rights before the law, is peculiarly Republican, and 
is not professed by any other party in this nation ; 
that it is the mission of the Republican party to carry 
this idea into full, practical effect, and therefore the 
Democratic party cannot safely be intrusted with the 
powers of government, either national or local. 

8. That there are but two political parties in the 
nation, the Republican and the Democratic; that the 
nomination of Horace Greeley-for the presidency of 
the United States was made in the interest of the 
Democratic party, and that the Republicans of Texas 
will follow no such lead, but will give their firm and 
zealous support to the nominees of the convention to 
assemble at Philadelphia on the 5th of June next. 

4, Weindorse the Administration of General U.S. 
Grant as wise, just, and honest; and -we instruct our 
delegates to the Philadelphia Convention to vote for 
his renomination for the presidency. 

5. The Republican party in Texas regard the free 
education of all the children of Texas as a sacred 
duty, the first and most sacred of all our public du- 
ties; and we hereby pledge ourselves to secure, to 
the children of all, the facilities of free public educa- 
tion, at the smallest cost possible to the people; and 
we Will hedge the system of public education with all 
possible safeguards, endeavoring to secure the most 
rigid economy and the best administrative experi- 
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ence. Free public schools shall ever be the dearest 
motto of the Republicans of Texas. : 

6. That the development of the vast mineral, agri- 
cultural, and stock resources of Texas, is of vital im- 
portance to the future prosperity of our people, and 


a necessary prerequisite to that development is a 


well-devised system of internal improvements, stim- 
ulated by reasonable aid from the State, which 
shall not tax the people, and the Republican party 
of Texas will devise and support a reasonable sys- 
tem of aid to such improvements in Jands; but will 
resist any and all further attempts at aid in bonds 
or money. 

7. We declare our unabated confidence in the per- 
sonal integrity and incorruptibility of Governor Ed- 
mund J. Davis, in his fidelity and devotion to the 
best interests of the bees of Texas, and we will 
give him our firm and unflinching support in every 
effort to secure to all the people of the State a wise 
and good government. 

8. That we declare our unqualified condemnation 
of all corruption and peculation on the part of pub- 
lic officials ; we will do all that in us lies to promote 
honest and wise legislation, to secure honest and just 
administration, and to guard with a jealous care all 
the interests of all the people. 

9. That we will endeavor to give protection to our 
frontier by every means at our command, and we 
pledge ourselves to cut down every superfluous ex- 
pense in the State government, and to reduce taxa- 
tion to the very least amount compatible with effi- 
cient government. . 


The Democrats met in convention at Cor- 


sicana, on the 18th of June, and nominated 
A. H. Willie and R. Q. Mills for Congressmen 


at large, besides naming a board of electors, 


delegates to the National Convention at Balti- 


more, and a new State Central Committee.’ 


The following platform was adopted in addi- 
tion to that of 1871, which was reaffirmed : 


We, the Democrats of the State of Texas, in con- 
vention assembled, deem it proper to announce our 


opinion and purposes in the present critical condition - 


of public affairs. It is therefore 

olved, That we have undiminished confidence 
in the time-honored principles of the Democracy as 
embodied in the platform of the Democratic State 
Convention held at Austin, January 25, 1871, hereto 
annexed and made part of this platform, and believe 
that the welfare and prosperity of the country will 
never be fully restored till those principles are in 
the ascendant; but we recognize as an alarming fact 
that the issues to be determined in the next presi- 


dential election not only concern matters of con-’ 


stitutional construction and expedience, but also in- 
volve the far greater and vital question whether we 


are hereafter to live under a government of law or a. 


government of force. 


Resolved, That the present Administration has been’ 


subversive of constitutional government, and free in- 


stitutions throughout the country, and in the South-- 


ern States has been a system of lawless spoliation 


and central tyranny; that its chief, by accepting | 


gifts and vtec offices in return, by appoint- 
ing incompetent and unfit relations and personal ad- 
herents to positions of profit and trust, and by de- 
voting to unbecoming pleasures and pursuits time 
that should be given to official duties, has been cul- 
pably reckless of the responsibilities and dignity of 
the high station, has set a bad example to the peo- 
ple, and has violated alike the obligation of good 
faith and the usages of common decency, and that, 
encouraged and aided by the party in power, he has 
attempted to usurp or control legislative and judicial 
functions, and thus establish a consolidated personal 
government, destructive of the rights of the States 
and the liberties of the people. 

Liesolved, That, in view of the threatening preten- 
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sions and great power of those now in authority, we 


consider their expulsion from offices of-honor ortrust _ 


to be essential to the welfare of the people and coun- 
try, and to the preservation of constitutional govern- 
A . 


ment, 

Resolved, That we have seen with profound satis- — 
faction that patriotic movement of the Liberal Re-— 
publicans lately assembled in convention at Cincin- 


nati, and we fally concur with them in believing 


that local self-government, with impartial suffrage, — 

ll citizens more securely — 
The public welfare re- 
quires the supremacy of the civil over the military — 
erson under the protec- — 
e demand for the indi- — 


will guard the rights of a 
than any centralized power. 


authority, and freedom of 
tion of the Aabeas 8. 
vidual the largest Ukerty consistent with public or- 
der, and for the State self-government, and for the 
nation a return to the methods of 
stitutional limitation of power. . The civil service of 
the Government has become a mere instrument of 
artisan tyranny and personal ambition, and an ob- 
ject of selfish greed, and is a scandal and reproach 
on free institutions, and breeds a demoralization 
dangerous to the perpetuity of republican’ govern- 
ment. We therefore regard a thorough reform of 
the civil service as one of the most pressing neces- 
sities of the hour; that honesty, capacity, and fidel- 
ity, constitute the only valid claims to the public 
employment; that the offices of the Government 
cease to be a matter of arbitrary favoritism and pa- 
tronage, and again a post of honor. We demand 
Federal taxation which shall not necessarily interfere 
with the industry of the people, which shall provide 
the means necessary to pay t 
ernment, economically administered, pensions, the 
interest on the public debt, and a moderate reduc- 
tion annually of the principal thereof, . 

- Resolved, That we recognize the movement of the 
Liberal Republicans in opposition to the present Ad- 
ministration of the General Government in behalf 
of reform and constitutional liberty, and we, the 
Democratic party of Texas, confiding in the wisdom, 
patriotism, and integrity of the great national Demo- 
cratic party, to assemble in Baltimore, do hereby 


pledge ourselves to give a vigorous support to the 


policy to be enunciated by the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, and do battle for the restoration of civil gov~ 
ernment under whatever leadership it may direct. 

_ Resolwed, That whoever may be the nominee of the 
Baltimore Convention, this convention finds no rea- 
son therefrom for destroying, impairing, or even 
modifying the ep organization of the Democratic 
party, which should maintain its organization vigor- 


ously for the purpose of putting down and removing _ 


the abuses under which our people labor from the 
tyrannical, dishonest, and unscrupulous State gov- 
ernment of Texas. ‘ 

. Resolved, That we are in opposition to all moneyed 
subsidies to private corporations by the State gov- 
ernment, and regard the same as unsound in princi- 
ple and rp aa in practice. ; 


” Resolved, e. c 
ernment to protect our citizens from the marauding 
bands of Mexicans and savages who are daily pillaging 
our country, murdering our citizens, and driving 
back the tide of civilization upon our western fron- 


tier. 
Resolved, That, as the school fund, sacredly set 
apart for the education of the children of this State, 


has under the Lee misrule of the last two years” 


been plundered by peculation, squandered and per- 
verted to political purpose, the Democratic party 
deem it fitting on this occasion to reaffirm the opinion 
that, agreeably to the policy the party has ever pur- 
sued, it is the duty of the State to establish common 
schools, and furnish the means of a good common 
education to every child within our State. 


Many Democrats being dissatisfied with the 


action of the convention, in committing the ~ 


eace and the con- © 


e expenses of the Goy-_ 


hat it is the duty of the General Gov- 


4 


Ft 
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party to the support of the Liberal-Republican 
candidates and principles, a conference was 
held at Austin, on the 17th and 18th of Octo- 
ber, at which the following resolutions were 
adopted, after considerable discussion : 


Resolved, That we do not regard the action of the 
Baltimore Convention, in nominating two Repub- 
licans, as binding on us as Democrats. 

Resolved, 'That we are ale to the election 
of General Grant as Presi ent, and disapprove of 
the wholesale corruption and disregard of the Con- 

stitution that have characterized his Administra- 
tion. 
Resolved, That a committee of six members be ap- 
pointed by the chairman of this meeting, to prepare 
and publish an address to the Democracy of Texas, 
expressive of their views in regard to the objects of 


this conference, and to confer with the present Demo- 


cratic electors, with the view of obtaining their vote 
for O’Conor and Adams, in the event it shall be 


_ found that their vote would not change the result of 


the presidential election. 
_ This action had no practical effect on the 


election, which began on the 5th of November 


and continued four days. The largest vote 
cast for a Democratic elector was 66,455, for 
a Republican elector 47,426, while 3,704 were 
returned as scattering. The majority for 
_ Greeley over Grant was 19,029. The votes of 


_ £1 Paso and Presidio Counties were thrown 
out ‘ton account of mob violence, intimida- 


tion, and undue influence being practised dur- 


4 ‘ing the election;” that of Wilson County be- 


cause the election was not held at the county- 

seat; those of Coleman, McOulloch, McMullen, 
Menard, and Pecos, because they had not the 
number of registered voters necessary to enti- 
tle them to organization; and that of Webb 
- County “because 200 aliens were allowed to 
_ yote on declaration-of-intention papers taken 
out before the clerk of the District Court in 
All the Democratic members of 
Congress were chosen, and a majority of the 
members of both branches of the Legislature 
are Democrats. | 
_,  Avote was taken on the permanent location 

_ of the State capital, and resulted in 64,277 
votes in favor of Austin, the old seat. of gov- 


ernment, 35,147 for Houston, 12,777 for Waco, 


11 for Bryan, and 89 scattering. The follow- 
ing amendment of the constitution was rati- 
fied by a vote of 57,611 to 35,076: 


The Legislature shall not hereafter grant lands, 
except for purposes of internal improvement, to any 
ee or persons, nor shall any certificate for land 

sold at the Land-Office, except to actual settlers 
on the same, and in lots not exceeding 160 acres: 

wided, That the Legislature shall not grant out of 
the public domain more than 20 sections of land for 
each completed work, in aid of the construction of 
which land may be granted; and provided further, 
that nothing in the foregoing proviso shall affect any 
right granted or secured. by laws passed prior to the 
final adoption of this amendment. 


‘According to the census of 1870, of the to- 
tal male population (56,515) ten years old and 
over, there were, engaged in all classes of oc- 
cupations, 21,517 persons, of whom 20,442 
were males and 1,075 females. There were 
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engaged in agriculture, 10,428, including 10,417 
males and 11 females; in professional and per- 
sonal services, 5,317, including 4,384 males 
and 983 females; in trade and transportation, 
1,665, including 1,648 males and 17 females; 
in manufactures, and mechanical and mining 
industries, 4,107, including 3,993 males and 
114 females. 

The State contained 2,964,836 acres of im- 

che land, 7,662,294 of woodland, and 7,- 

69,393 of other unimproved land. The cash 
value of farms was $60,149,954; of farming 
implements and machinery, $3,396,793; total 
amount of wages paid during the year, includ- 
ding value of board, $4,777,638; total (esti- 
mated) value of all farm productions, including 
betterments and additions to stock, $49,185,- 
170; orchard-products, $69,172; produce of 
market-gardens, $74,924; forest - products, 
$66,841; value of home manufactures, $293,- 
308; of animals slaughtered or sold for slaugh- 
ter, $4,885,224; of all live-stock, $37,425,194. 
There were 424,504 horses, 61,322 mules and 
asses, 428,048 milch-cows, 132,407 working- 
oxen, 2,938,588 other cattle, 714,351 sheep, 
and 1,202,445 swine.~ The chief productions 
were 66,173 bushels of spring, and 848,939 
of winter, wheat, 28,521 of rye, 20,554,538 
of Indian-corn, 762,663 of oats, 44,351 of 
barley, 63,844 pounds of rice, 59,706 of to- 
bacco, 1,251,328 of wool, 350,628 bales of 
cotton, 42,654 bushels of peas and beans, 
208,383 of Irish, and 2,188,041 of sweet, pota- 
toes, 6,216 gallons of wine, 3,712,747 pounds 
of butter, 34,342 of cheese, 62,771 gallons of 
milk sold, 18,982 tons of. hay, 2,020 hhds. of 
cane-sugar, 246,062 gallons of cane, 174,509 
gallons of sorghum, and 5,032 of maple, mo- 
lasses, 275,160 pounds of honey, and 13,255 of 
wax. 

The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 2,399, using 540 steam-engines, 
of 11,214 horse-power, and 116 water-wheels, 
of 1,830 horse-power, and employing 7,297 
hands, of whom 7,450 were males above six- 
teen, 157 females above fifteen, and 820 youth. 
The total amount of capital invested was $5,- 
984,110; wages paid during the year, $1,787,- 
835; value of materials consumed, $6,278,193; 
of products, $11,517,302. 

The whole number of newspapers and peri- 
odicals was 112, having an aggregate circula- 
tion of 55,250, and issuing annually 4,214,800 
copies. There were 12 daily, with a circula- 
tion of 3,500; 5 tri-weekly, circulation 2,450; 
5 semi-weekly, circulation 3,700; 89 weekly, 
circulation 45,300; 1 semi-monthly, circulation 
300. 

There were 455 libraries, having 87,111 vol- 
umes. Of these, 320, with 62,093 volumes, 
were private; and 135, with 25,018 volumes, 
were other than private. cathe 

‘The total number of religious organizations 
was 843, having 647 edifices, with 199,100 sit- 
tings, and property valued at $1,035,430. The 
leading denominations were: 
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DENOMINATIONS. Organizations Sittings, 
Waitlist. joo) .2.. 2B 2B 61,700 
Christian Sedna og 9% Soba sia Rea 18 4,450 
Congregational................- 1 500 
piscopals..t2es2 senses bia Pes 32 11,400 
Entheran:. 13 i0is = schist bee teeta « 23 7,650 
Methodist. ... «cic: a caareesds 355 69,100 
Presbyterian oo. acc Cte eet 101 27,600 
Roman Catholic........c00fs..0. 36 16,000 


The condition of pauperism and crime is 
shown by the following statistics : 


year ending June 1, 1870............ Boas teers 204 
Cost of annual support...... 2... cee eee eee ces $21,219 
Total number receiving support, June 1, 1870.... 202 

NStiVe sos. sadder knee Cree eon eiultcs es cans 177 
White et a abe PEP "3 
Colare id. 0c dik Gk MATRA AERRP aba biden 104 
NOLcian. 1c «bak isan nile tec ecs a. res tae 25 
Number of persons convicted during the year.... 260 
Total number of persons in prison, June 1, 1870. 732 
BEV Gir ciuliiee Canes civ site tae cond wekhige 602 

ls. ons ee en cole en er nts so as +: coldsieseten 237 
Colored 2552507. sii meealoctirese ty Aah nee ae 865 
OPEI GIy spree sihicldvedpldak -biet.« dub -<demtdsinn slat 130 


TURKEY, a country in Eastern Europe, 
Western Asia, and Northern Africa, Reign- 
ing sovereign, Sultan Abdul-Aziz, born Feb- 
ruary 9, 1830, succeeded to the throne at the 
death of his elder brother, Sultan Abdul- 
Medjid, June 25, 1861. Sons of the Sultan: 
1. Yussuf Izzeddin Effendi, born October 9, 
1857; 2. Mahmoud Djemil Eddin Effendi; 3. 
Mehmed Selim Effendi, born October 8, 1866; 
4, Abdul Medjid, born June 27, 1868. Heir- 
presumptive to the throne, Mohammed Murad 
Effendi, eldest son of the late Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, born September 21, 1840. By the 
present law, the crown is inherited according 
to seniority by the male descendants sprung 
from the imperial harem, The Sultan is suc- 
ceeded by his eldést son only in case there are 
no uncles or cousins of greater age. 

The area and the population of Turkey are 
only known by estimates. According to the 
latest calculations, the possessions in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, had the following population: 


Inhabitants, 

Europe (including the dependencies of Rouma- 
nia, Servia, and Samos) ............... Meta 16,035,000 
BTA. 3 Sp Avecaly Tek vemaeen geltadeles Or ticmmaree s ,463,000 
Africa (Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt)............. 10,000,000 
42,498,000 


In the estimates for the financial year, be- 
ginning March 13, 1872, and ending March 12, 
1873 (year of the Hegira, 1288), the revenue 
was set down at £19,488,375, and the expen- 
ditures at £19,458,570, leaving a surplus of 
£29,805. The actual revenue and expen- 
ditures of the Government differ, however, 
widely from the estimates, there being no 
surplus, but immense deficits. The foreign 
debt of Turkey represents a nominal capital 
of £84,918,420; the larger portion bears an 
interest of 6 per cent., with a sinking fund of 
either 1 or 2 per cent. The internal and float- 
ing debt of Turkey is estimated at from £30,- 
000,000 to £40,000,000. 

Some progress has of late been made in the 
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construction of railroads, and in 1872 about 
500 kilometres (against 298 in 1871) were in 
operation in European Turkey, and 231 in 
Asia Minor. ‘ae 
An official return of the shipping, for the 
years 1870 and 1871, shows that 24,055 ships, 
representing 5,402,009 register tons, entered 
and cleared the harbor of Constantinople dur- 
ing the year 1870; and 23,686 ships, represent- _ 
ing 5,483,518 register tons, in 1871. It will 
be remarked that, if the number of ships is 
somewhat smaller in 1871, the tonnage is 
larger, and there is no doubt that, but for the 
outbreak of cholera, which lasted nearly six 
months, the amount of shipping last year 
would have been far more considerable. Brit-— 
ish shipping supplies 1,595 sailing-vessels (502,- _ 
467 tons), and 759 steamers (445,535 tons), to” 
the return of 1870, and 1,131 sailing-vessels 
(867,205 tons), and 1,224 steamships (763,788 — 
tons), to that of 1871. In both returns Brit- 
ish steamers present the highest tonnage, — 
while British sailing-vessels come in the third — 
place only in 1870 and in the fourth in 1871, 
being surpassed by the Italian and Hellenic 
sailing-vessels in 1870, and by these and the 
Austrian in 1871. cH 
The legislative and executive authority is 
exercised under the supreme direction of the 
Sultan, by two high dignitaries, the Grand- 
Vizier, as head of the temporal Government, 
and the Sheik-ul-Islam, as head of the Church, 
The hatter is appointed with the nominal con-— 
currence of the “‘Ulema,” a body comprising 
the clergy and chief functionaries of the law. 
The Grand-Vizier is President of the Divan or 
Ministerial Council, and, by virtue of his office, 
is Minister of the Interior. The Divan is 
divided into eight ministerial departments, 
namely, the Ministers of War, Finance, Ma- 
rine, Commerce, Public Works, Police, Justice, 
and Public Instruction. Frequent changes 
occurred in 1872, as well as in the aie ss 
years, in the composition of this Divan, and _ 
even the post of Grand-Vizier was filled in 
1872 no less than three times. On October 
19, 1872, Rushdi Pacha was appointed tothe 
place as successor to Midhat Pacha, and, afew 
weeks later (November 8, 1872), Ahmet Nunk- — 
tar Effendi was appointed Sheik-ul-Islam. It 
was believed that both these appointments 
were chiefly caused by the desire of the Sultan 
to change the existing law of succession by — 
substituting for it the system which prevails _ 
in all the other monarchies of Europe. It 
is known that a strong party at court now 
urges the Sultan to make the change and de- 
clare his eldest son his heir. The old Moham- 
medan party, however, is strongly opposed to ; 
such a course, which it considers would in- — 
volve a departure from the precepts of the Ko- — 
ran, and, as, under the Koran, a Mohammedan 
is only bound to obey his sovereign in so far — 
as he keeps within its restrictions, this opposi«__ 
tion, it is feared, may lead to very serious re- — 
sults if the Sultan were to adopt the above 


‘ ; heap Moreover, it is feared that the 
Ma ‘Princes of Servia and Roumania, the Khédive 
of Egypt, and the Bey of Tunis, who bear 
_ with impatience the suzerainty of the Sultan, 
would seize the opportunity for declaring 
themselves independent if a Sultan were 
_ erowned who, according to the law which 
_ existed at the time when they did homage at 
Constantinople, would not be the rightful heir 
to the throne. 
The long agitation of the Christian Bulga- 
_ rians for a separation of the administration of 
_ their churches from the Patriarch of Constan- 
 tinople, and the erection of a national Bulga- 
rian exarchate, was, in the course of the year 
1872, so far successful that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment consented to the erection of the ex- 
_ archate, and appointed the first exarch. The 
- trouble within the Greek Church, however, 
_ which has been caused by this question, con- 
tinued without abatement, and Russia, France, 
and other powers, find it in their interest to 
- meddle in it. But it has not ceased yet to 
_ be a source: of annoyance to the Porte. (See 
Eastern CauRcuES.) 
In the discussions which for some time have 
existed in the Catholic Armenian Church be- 
tween those desiring to retain the old privi- 
__ leges of the Church and those who submit to 
_ the changes which were demanded to be made 
| by the Papal bull Reversus, the Porte sided 
_ with the former party; and when, in May, 


nian Church declared the election of the Pa- 
~ triarch Hassun (who is the leader of the sec- 
ond party) to have been illegal, and elected 
the Bishop of Diarbekir Civil Patriarch of the 
_ Armenian Catholic community, his election 
was confirmed by the Porte. In July, the ex- 
Patriarch Hassun was ordered to leave the 
country. 
- On August 22, 1872, Prince Milan IV., of 
_ Servia, assumed himself the reins of govern- 
ment. The young prince was born in 1856, 
- and had been proclaimed on July 2, 1868, 
Prince of Servia. The government of the 
country had, thus far, been carried on in his 
name by a regency consisting of three persons. 
- An immense crowd—greater than had been 
_ ever seen there before—had assembled in Bel- 
ade to witness the coronation festivities. 
he prince went in state to the cathedral, the 
_ three regents accompanying him in his car- 
riage. After the Ze Deum, the regents hand- 
ed over their powers to the prince, giving, at 
the same time, a statement of the condition 
of the country. The prince thanked them for 
their administration, adding, ‘‘I take upon my- 
self a heavy task, but its accomplishment will 
be facilitated by the fact that I retain the co- 
operation of the regents.” There was subse- 
quently a reception of the diplomatic body and 
other envoys. M. Dolgorouki remitted to the 
‘prince an autograph letter from the Czar. 
The British diplomatic agent, being the senior 
diplomatist, delivered a speech, in which he 
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1872, a majority of the bishops of the Arme-’ 
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alluded to the progress made by Servia during 
the regency, and the friendly relations main- 
tained with foreign powers. The prince, in 
reply, protested his anxiety to continue the 
gee relations existing with foreign coun- 
ries, 

In March the Servian Government had ad- 
dressed a note to the Porte, claiming to be 
put in possession of two Mussulman villages, 
situated on the right bank of the Drin, and 
respectively called the ‘Small Svornick ” and 
“Sakhar.” The note, which was also com- 
municated to the representatives of the powers 
under whose guarantee the Danubian Princi- 
palities have been placed by the Treaty of 
Paris, is couched in very moderate terms, and 
all expressions likely to envenom the discus- 
sion, or to raise the susceptibility of the Porte, 
have been studiously avoided by the writer. 
It acknowledges that, thanks to the principles 
of justice and equity by which the Porte has 
always been animated toward the principality, 
all the questions which have hitherto arisen 
out of an imperfect application of the privi- 
leges conferred upon Servia have been settled 
to the satisfaction of all parties, and it ex- 
presses the hope that the present question 
will also receive an equally satisfactory solu- 
tion. The note says: ‘* Thereby the Imperial 
Ottoman Government will supply afresh proof 
of its respect for the rights secured to the Ser- 
vian Principality, and still more consolidate 
the good relations which should never cease 
to exist between the suzerain court and the 
principality.” 

The Servian Government claims the two 
villages because of their situation on the right 
bank of the Drin, and because of their former 
dependence on the districts of Jadra and Rad- ~ 
jevena, which, by the firman issued by Sultan 
Mahmoud in December, 1833, were incorpo- 
rated into Servia. - It, moreover, alleges that, 
if, in 1862, the commissioners who had been 
appointed, by virtue of the conference of Can- 
lidja, to superintend the withdrawal of the 
Mussulmans from Servia had left the two vil- 
lages untouched, this was solely due to the 
opposition made at the time by the Ottoman 
commissioner, who had received no instruc- 
tions from his Government with respect to 
these villages. The Servian Government also 
relies upon a verbal promise alleged to have 
been made to it by the late Aali Pacha, in 
1866, to the effect that the two villages in 
question would be evacuated and handed over 
to the principality; and this promise, it is 
added, would have, undoubtedly, been carried 
out, had not the Servian Government thought 
proper to abstain from pressing the Ottoman 
Government while they had to deal with more 
important questions. 

The subject remained throughout the year 
a matter of negotiation between the Govern- 
ments of Servia and Turkey, On November 
4th, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, when 
questioned in the Skuptchina (National As- 
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sembly) on the state of the question, replied 
that the cabinet had, in a secret sitting, deter- 
mined to negotiate directly with the Porte, 
and not to have recourse to any foreign inter- 
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UNITARIANS. The Year-Book of the Uni- 
tarian Congregational Churches, for 18738, gives 
lists of 844 Unitarian societies, and of 400 
ministers, of whom 172 are not settled. 

The total receipts of the American Unitarian 
Association, for the year ending April 30, 
1872, were $109,692.92, of which $86,761.19 
were from donations, and $22,931.73 were 
from sales and collections for special objects. 
Its expenses were $107,082.22. Its most con- 
spicuous work was the collection of funds to 
aid in rebuilding Unity Church, Chicago, which 
was destroyed in the fire of October, 1871. 

The Association employs three persons in the 
oversight of its missionary work—one west of 
the Mississippi River, one in Maine, and one 
on the Pacific coast. It aids in the support 
of missions at Ann Arbor, Mich., at Yellow 
Springs and Xenia, O., places which are the 
seats of large educational institutions, and at 
several other. points, of less obvious impor- 
tance. It has assisted students preparing for 
the ministry, at Cambridge, Mass., and at 
Meadville, Pa. Two agents are employed, in 
coéperation with the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, among the Ute Indians, in Colo- 
rado. An appropriation of $500, in gold, an- 
nually, has been made for the support of 
preaching, in the English language, in Paris. 
The Executive Committee, in their report, ex- 
pressed hopes that favorable results would 
follow from the labors of their missionary, 
Mr. Dall, in India. A revised code of by-laws 
was adopted at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation. It imposes more exact conditions 
of membership, by which the privileges of 
ee Association may be better guarded against 
abuse. 

The National Conference of Unitarians met 
in Boston, Mass., October 28d. Mr. E. R. Hoar 
presided. Seven hundred and fifty delegates 
attended, from 220 churches. The secretary 
reported that, while the number of churches 
summoned to the conference of 1865 was only 
262, the number called to this conference was 
843. Thus, a gain was manifest of 30 per cent. 
in seven years. It was stated also in the re- 
port of the secretary, that there are one or 
more Unitarian churches in efficient operation 
in all the cities of the United States whose 
population, by the last census, is larger than 
40,000, excepting six, viz.:. New Haven, Conn. ; 
Albany, N. Y.; Newark, N. J.; Alleghany 
City, Pa.; Pittsburg, Pa., and Memphis, Tenn. 
The additions to the number of ministers in 
two years had been 45, 25 of whom were 
from Unitarian schools, 14 from Orthodox 
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vention. The minister also. stated that he — 

hoped the Ottoman Government, in its wis- 
dom, would assist in effecting a speedy solu- 
tion of the case. oh 
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schools and pulpits, and ‘‘five or six from other 
sources.” Some ministers were received from 
England, and as many were sent there. In- 
terchanges made with Universalists are not 
included in this estimate. Two ministers had 
left the Unitarian for other bodies, and 17 
had been lost by death. The amount con- 
tributed during the year, by 190 churches, to 
the funds of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, was $97,930.62. This money is expended 
in publishing and circulating the literature of 
the denomination, in aiding special enterprises 
of permanent value, and in employing preach- 
ers. iGn 
The following resolutions were adopted on 
the subject of a “statement of belief” of the 
Unitarian Churches: er 


Whereas, The strong convictions expressed by con- 
scientious men in full sympathy with the spirit and — 
purposes of this body, that a change is desirable ir 
some of the statements in the organic basis of the 
national conference; considering, also, that convic- 
tions equally strong and equally conscientious exist _ 
in valuable and dear members standing on bothsides 
of these questions, and that no final and satisfactory 
result can be.obtained, except after the fullest and 
freest consultation by representative men, carefully 
selected from all parts of our body: therefore— i 2 

Resolved, That, after the close of this session of 
conference, our president, taking such advice as he 
may deem proper, shall appoint a committee of Bar . 

ersons, thus selected of representative men of dif-_ 
erent shades of belief, and that this committee (hay-— 
ing power to fill its own vacancies) shall meet to 
consult as often as is necessary, to see if any change _ 
in our constitution can be made which will be gener- 
ally satisfactory. — 4 
esolved, That this committee, if they can agreeon 
any such change, shall send a printed copy of the 
same to every member of the present conference, me 
questing each of these delegates to return it to said 
committee, with his or her assent or dissent, and to 
report the result thus obtained to the next conference, _ 


, 


9 


The conference expressed its desire for the 
separation of denominational education from 
the public school system, in the following reso- 
lutions : 7 oF 


Whereas, The American idea of public cc :. 
is that the child of every citizen shall be provided 
with the best opportunities for an education the 
States can afford, according to the views of its best — 
educators ; and— 2 
Whereas, By the laws of the land, expressly fixed — 
in the constitutions of States and of the nation, the — 
Government has no right to force upon the citizen or — 
his children religious instruction contrary to his con- — 
science: therefore— i ae 
Resolved, That no obstacle be perc to remain 
which shall deprive any child of the grandest means 
of being moulded into American life. ae 
Resolved, That we resist to the uttermost any at-— |, 
tempt to use one cent of the public funds for any . 
denominational or sectarian purposes. 
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UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 


Fesolved, That, while yielding to no body of re- 
ligious worshippers in our reverence for the Bible, 
and our grateful acceptance of the truth it contains, 
arid commending it to every one’s study, we never- 
theless would not insist upon it as an essential or 
useful part of our public school system. 

After a long discussion of the subject, the 
conference recommended the raising of $50,- 
000 for building a denominational church at 
Washington, “to be under the control of the 
American Unitarian Association,” provided 
“that the privileges of said church be open to 
all alike, without distinction of race or color.” 
The churches were also advised and recom- 


mended to raise $100,000 for the exclusive use 


or the American Unitarian Association during 


the ensuing year, ‘without reference to the 


money which has been voted to the Washing- 
ton church.” 
It was declared the duty of every minister 


“to take a bold stand in favor of temperance.” 


The Unitarian foreign missions are in Paris 
and India. The latter is largely sustained by 
the income of the Hayward Trust Fund of 


$20,000. Mr. Dall, the superintendent of the 
‘India mission, had announced, seyeral months 


before, that he had come to the conclusion 


that the interests of his work would be pro- 


moted by his’ joining the society of Indian 
theists known as the Brahmo Somaj, and that 
he had joined it. The conference resolved to 
sustain and develop the mission. The labors 
conducted, under the direction of Unitarians,. 
among the freedmen in the South, were con- 


tinuing to meet with success. 


The reports of the British and Foreign Uni- 


tarian Association show it to be making active 


exertions for the spread of Unitarian doctrines. 
During the year which ended with its anni- 
versary in May, 1872, its funds were used to 
tend lectures in all parts of Great Britain. 

arge sheets, containing statements of princi- 
ples, with citations from the Scriptures, were 
posted in many places. More than 100,000 
tracts and leaflets were distributed, and 17,500 
volumes were printed. At the time of the an- 
niversary, 12 new chapels were in course of 
building. Aid had been given by the officers 
of the Association to seven district associa- 
Communication had been established 
with the Unitarians in the United States. 
Some interest had been manifested in the 
labors of Pastor Coquerel in Paris. A depot 


had been opened in Berlin for the sale of Uni- 


tarian publications, and money had been voted 
for the spread of Unitarian literature in Italy. 


A Hungarian young man was in London, re- 


ceiving education for the ministry. The ex- 
penditures of the Association for the year had 
been £3,750. 


The Association, at its anniversary, adopted 


a resolution, that ‘‘ the Education Act (of 1870) 


contains provisions which violate the princi- 
ples of religious equality.” 

UNITED BRETHREN IN OHRIST. In 
the following table are given the statistics of 
this Church : 
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Bg gilgé 
CONFERENCES. i : Members. : i E } 
Alleghany......sccesecesscoss 162| 5,451) 28 13 
BUBIBIZG. << o6 i peckeeaa edness 155| 5,124] 25 29 
Central Illinois.............. 88} 2,591} 30 14 
ALLOIMIA. | aes shacisteds des 20 9 1 
WASCA Gs i ccasteecand ackeds 9 208 8 3 
MIOIOTAUG foo < sscluaw oeeucen ce 8 2 8 es 
POOR. 5 tis eo cdsbeaade 10 237 q a 
East Penngylvania.......... 114] 3,788) 31 21 
East German...............+ 109| 38,561 17 12 
East Des Moities............ 87} 2,285) 27 22 
Divas et eiigase ye wede cd aeys 121| 2,300} 37 82 
BOX RIVOPs 435 wei Peeve apeme ds 40 603 | 11 6 
P11 EIS Ee eae 101| 38,194] 27 21 
SS easement tal base ae 58| 1,522) 16 16 
POIANA hs oo d3 3 ital seid 139 | °5,638) 22) .40 
NSARM tire) dat ck wectas viet - 159 2,611 50 29 
Lower Wabash.............. 147; 5,480] 40 36 
RAMEN pes Selebir de «si sbisas.. 83} 4,650} 33 21 
Muskingum...........-..445 81} 3,509) 19 12 
MinNesota.....5.-sseccesseee 30 574 9 5 
Missouri... 22 css veeess» te 182| 3,088] 24 33 
Michigan. .\'3; de.ihsitaseies .$ 169 | 2,822) 385 25 
North Olio. 7.5; thsassdia- 129) 4,158| , 27,) 2 
NOrthulows.....:ssteasaes ones 65! 1,546] 20 10 
OTOZOD es... ais! bed sie lols doeedse 43 748 5 21 
Ohio, German............... 59] 1,479 19 10 
ONRUATION. (oy sree ce parece ees 43} 1,050} 10 8 
Osage... ap eses oa tee meine 58 854] 12 10 
Pennsylvania. ......6.0.+205- 168} 6,557) 32 22 
PA KOrsDUre ye:.dp nosis toe cote 165) 4,874) 383 19 
Rock River.............-0-. 81| 2,192) 24 27 
Bciotes...vde'.., Snsledkhs su peed ee 214| %,940): 388 89 
Sangusk yf 2563 sj0% «nasasleesse 208 6,723 | 44 51 
SG. JOseph. ci etait wks se Pees 59! 4,396) 30 42 
Southern Illinois............ 15 522 q 2 
TPENNGSSCCini« Kidda: add ys clade 15 500 6 ax 
Upper Wabash.............. 117 | 4,220) 25 30 
WHFRTDIG hine.2 ates thane eas 142| 5,626) 27 15 
West Des Moines........... 110} 2,484) 16 22 
White River oo cn securc ase 104, 5,287] 28 35 
Western Reserve............ 106} 2,996) 29 28 
Wisconisiny) / OORT i82 71) 1,794) 18 12 
GATE . sire cade pile sve ot > os ears 70 1 
TOtal os eho AT ee 3,983 | "125,464 | 870 | 881 


The number of meeting-houses is 1,691; of 
parsonages, 168; of Sunday-schools, 2,610 ; 
of Sunday-school scholars and teachers, 144,- 
870. The total amount paid during the year, 
for the salaries of ministers, was $324,255.13 ; 
amount collected for missions, $39,149.23 ; 
collected for Sunday-school purposes, $38,- 
299.07; collected for church-building and ex- 
penses, $262,634.82. The total amount of the 
contributions of the Church was $681,300.93. 
The increase in the number of church-mem- 
bers in 1872, over the number reported in 
1871, was 5,019. 

The receipts of the Missionary Society of 
this denomination for the year ending July 1, 
1872, were: From contributions, $44,156.75 ; 
amount paid as salary by missionary fields to 
their pastors, $54,624.88; total, $98,781.63. 
The number of missionaries employed was 
299, of whom 179 labored in the home mis- 
sions, 114 on the frontier, and 6 in the foreign 
work. The foreign missions are in Germany, 
and at Shengay, in Africa. The German mis- 
sion is reported in need of reénforcements. 
Sixty-three persons were baptized at the 
Shengay Mission during the year. 

UNITED STATES. Several projects of a 
national character were suggested during the 
year, and received more or less of public at- 
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tention. Thescheme by which it was intended 
to place the telegraph system of the country in 
the hands of the Government was brought be- 
fore Congress without obtaining success. Con- 
siderable popular opposition was manifested 
to it, and at present its adoption does not ap- 
pear probable. Another project was, the en- 
largement of the system of land-locked navi- 
gation from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
from the Mississippi Valley to the various ports 
of the Atlantic seaboard. Some investiga- 
tions on this subject were proposed, but re- 
ceived little favor. It was also suggested, 
more particularly by the Governor of Virginia 
in a message to the State Legislature, that the 
assumption of the State debts by the Federal 
Government should be made. No public ac- 
tion was taken upon the subject. In New 
Hampshire, however, the payment of the local 
debts of the cities and towns was assumed 
by the State government. 

A change was made in the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by the 
retirement, in consequence of age, of Justice 


Samuel Nelson, from New York, and the ap- 


pointment to the active duties of the position 
of ex-Governor Ward Hunt from. the same 
State. A decision rendered by the court, dur- 
ing the yéar, confirmed the validity of slave 
contracts entered into before the proclamation 
of emancipation. In Osborn vs. Nicholson, 
from Arkansas, there was a warrantee that 
the slave was sound, and that he was a slave 
for life. The court held that. the contract, 
being valid when made, was enforceable in 
the courts, and that the emancipation of the 
slave, being an exercise of sovereign power of 
the State, was not a breach of the warrantee 
and did not invalidate the contract. In White 
vs. Hart et al. (error from Georgia), which 
was an action on a promissory note given for 
the purchase-money of a slave, the defence 
was that, by the new constitution of Georgia, 
the State courts were prohibited from enter- 
taining any cases involving the validity of a 
slave contract. The United States Supreme 
Court decided three points: 1. That the States 
in rebellion were never out of the Union, and 
were never absolved from the prohibition in 
the Constitution of the United States against 
passing any law impairing the obligation of 
contracts; 2. That, as the constitution: of 
Georgia takes away the remedy upon the con- 
tract, it does not simply deny jurisdiction to 
her courts to enforce it, but it annihilates the 
contract also, and is, therefore, in this regard, 
repugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States; 3. That the constitution of Georgia 
was not the act of Congress, directly or indi- 
rectly (as was claimed), but the act of the 
people of Georgia, and that therefore it comes 
within the prohibition contained in the United 
States Constitution. In another decision ren- 
dered on April 14th, the relation of the civil 
to the ecclesiastical courts.of the country was 
considered. In the case of Watson ef al. vs. 
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Jones e¢ al. on appeal from the Circuit Court 
of Kentucky, Mr. Justice Miller delivered the 
opinion, in which he said: 
The questions which have come before the civil — 
courts, concerning the rights to yop held by — 
ecclesiastical bodies, may, so far as we have been 
able to examine them, be profitably classified under 
three general heads, which of course do not include 
cases governed by considerations applicable to a 
church established and supported by Jaw as the re- _ 
ligion of the State. . fi 
1. The first of these is when the property which 
is the subject of controversy has been, by the deed — 
or will of the donor, or other instrument by which 
the property is held, by the express terms of the 
instrument, devoted to the teaching, support, or 
tes of some specific form of religious doctrine or — 
elief. t 
2. The second is when the property is held by a — 
religious congregation which, by the nature of its — 
organization, is strictly independent of other eccle- 
siastical associations, and, so far as church govern- 
ment is concerned, owes no fealty or obligation to 
any higher authority. ; ee 
8. The third is where the religious congregation — 
or ecclesiastical body holding the aap ip Be is but a 
subordinate member of some general church organi- 
zation in which there are superior ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals with a general and ultimate power of control 
more or less complete. 


After a brief reference to the first and second — 
class of cases, Justice Miller thus speaks of the — 
third : 


But the third of these classes of cases is the one 
which is oftenest found in the courts, and which, 
with reference to the number and difficulty of the 
questions involved, and to other considerations, is 
every way the most important. 

It is the case of property acquired in any of the 
usual modes for the general use of a religious con- 
gregation, which is itself part of a large and general 
organization of some religious denomination, with — 
which it is more or less intimately connected by 
pitt babe views and ecclesiastical government. -_ 

The case before us is one of this class, growing out — 
of a schism which has divided the congregation and 
its officers, and the presbytery and synod, and which 
appeals to the courts to determine the right to the 
use of the property so acquired. Here is no case of 
property devoted forever by the instrument which 
conveyed it, or by any specific declaration of its 
owner, to the support of any special religious dogmas, — 
or any peculiar form of worship, but of property pur- 
chased for the use of a religious congregation, and, 
so long as any existing religious congregation can be 
ascertained to be that congregation, or its regular 
and legitimate successor, it is entitled to the use of 
the property. In the case of an independent con- 
gregation, we have pointed out how this identity or ; 
succession is to be ascertained, but in cases of this — 
character we are bound to look atthe fact that the 
local congregation is itself but a member of a much 
larger and more important religious organization, 
and is under its government and control, and is 
bound by its orders and judgments, There are in 
the Presbyterian system of ecclesiastical government, 
in regular succession, the presbytery over the session 
or local church, the synod over the presbytery, and 
the General Assembly over all. These are called,in 
the language of the church organs, judicatories, and 
they entertain appeals from the decision of those 
below, and prescribe corrective measures in other 
cases, 

In this class of cases, we think the rule of action _ 
which should govern the civil courts, founded in a 
broad and sound view of the relations of Church and 
State under our’ system of laws, and supported by a 
preponderating weight of judicial authority, is, that 
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whenever the questions of discipline, or of faith, or 
ecclesiastical rule, custom, or law, have been decided 
by the highest of these church judicatories to which 
the matter has been carried, the legal tribunals must 
accept such decisions as final, and as binding on them 
in their application to the case before them. 

In the case of Clinton et al. vs. Englebrecht: 
et al., Chief-Justice Chase delivered the opin- 
ion establishing the principle that citizens in 
the Territories have rights of self-government 
cognate to those enjoyed by citizens in the 
States. 

The commencement of the sessions of the 
Tribunal for the settlement of the Alabama 
claims took place at Geneva, in Switzerland, 
on April 15th, as provided for in the recent 
treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain. (For the proceedings and decision of 
the tribunal, see DieLomatTic CoRRESPONDENCE. ) 

By article thirty-four, of the above-mentioned 
treaty, it was provided that the Emperor of 
Germany should be selected as umpire in the 
case of the disputed Northwestern boundary- 
line. By the original Treaty of Washington, 
of June 15, 1846, it was provided that the line 
of boundary between the territory of the Uni- 


ted States and those of her Britannic Majesty, 


from the point on the forty-ninth parallel of 
north latitude-up to which it had then been 
ascertained, should be continued westward 
along the said parallel of north latitude to the 
middle of the channel which separates the 
continent from Vancouver’s Island, and thence 
southerly along the middle of the said channel 
and of Fuca Strait to the Pacific Ocean. But 
_ the commissioners, appointed by the contract- 
ing parties to determine that portion of the 
boundary which runs southerly through the 
middle of the channel aforesaid, were unable 
to agree upon the same. The British Govern- 
ment claimed that such boundary-line should 
be run through the Rosario Strait, and the 
Government of the United States claimed that 
it should be run through the Haro channel. 
The decision of the Emperor of Germany con- 
firmed and established the claim of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Among the acts of Congress at its session 
during the year, was one to set apart a tract 
of land near the head-waters of the Yellow- 
stone River as a public park. The tract is 
described as commencing at the junction of 
Gardiner’s River with the Yellowstone River, 
and running east to the meridian passing ten 
miles to the eastward of the most eastern point 
of Yellowstone Lake; thence south along said 

meridian to the parallel of latitude passing ten 
tniles south of the most southern point of Yel- 
lowstone Lake; thence west along said par- 
allel to the meridian, passing fifteen miles west 
of the most western point of Madison Lake ; 
thence north along said meridian to the lati- 
tude of the junction of the Yellowstone and 
Gardiner’s Rivers; thence east to the place of 
beginning. This portion of land is reserved 
and withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, 
or sale, under the laws of the United States, 
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and is dedicated and set apart as a public park 
or pleasuring-ground for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of the people; and all persons who shall 
locate, or settle upon, or occupy the same, or 
any part thereof, shall be considered trespassers, 
and removed therefrom. 

It is stated, on page 215 of this volume, 
that, by an act of Congress adopted on Feb- 
ruary 2d, the number of members of the 
House of Representatives was fixed at 283. 
Subsequently, Congress passed another act, 
which was approved May 380th, and gave 
to New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Alabama, and Florida, each one representative 
in Congress, in addition to the number appor- 
tioned by the previous act. 

The preparations for the election of a Presi- 


“dent of the United States during the year 1872 


were commenced during the previous year. 
The division between Republican members of 
the Federal Senate became more distinct and 
complete, and the questions at issue between 


‘them were, to a certain extent, brought up for 


decision by the result of the election. Many 
other interests early appeared in the field, but 
subsequently codperated, in a degree, with one 
or the other of the two great political parties. 

The first national convention, of a political 
character, which was held during the year, 
was that of the Labor Reform party. It 
assembled at Columbus, Ohio, on February 
21st. The States of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, lowa, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska, were represented. Edwin 
M. Chamberlin, of Massachusetts, was ap- 
pointed permanent president of the conven- 
tion, and the following platform was adopted: 


We hold that all political power is inherent in the 
people; that free government is founded on their 
authority, and established for their benefit; that all 
citizens are equal in political rights, entitled to the 
largest religious and political liberty compatible with 
the good order of society, as also the use and enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of their labor and talents, and no 
man or set of men are entitled to the exclusive, sep- 
arate emoluments, privileges, or immunities, from 
the Government, but in consideration of public ser- 
vices ; and any jaws destructive of these fundamen- 
tal principles are without moral binding force, and 
should be repealed; and we believe that all the 
evils resulting from unjust legislation now affecting. 
the industrial classes can be removed by the adop- 
tion of the principles contained in the following dec- 
larations: therefore resolved— 

1. That it is the duty of the Government to estab- 
lish a just standard of the distribution of capital and 
labor, by providing a purely national circulating me- 
dium, based on the faith and resources of the nation, 
issued directly to the people, without the interven- 
tion of any system of banking corporations, which 
money shall be a legal tender in the payment of all 
debts, public and private, and interchangeable, at 
the option of the holder, for Government bonds, 
bearing a rate of interest not to exceed three and 
sixty-five hundredths per cent., subject to future 
legislation by Congress. ahi 

9. That the national debt should be paid in good 
faith, according to the original contract, at the earli- 
est option of the Government, without mortgaging 
the property of the people, and the future earnings 
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of labor, to enrich a few capitalists at home and 
abroad. 

3. That justice demands that the burdens of Goy- 
ernment should be so adjusted as to bear equally on all 
classes and interests, and that exemption from taxa- 
tion of Government bonds, bearing extortionate rates 
of interest, is a violation of all just principles of rey- 
enue laws. 

4, That the public lands of the United States be- 
long to the people, and should not be sold to indi- 
viduals, nor granted to corporations, but should be 
held as a sacred trust for the benefit of the people, 
and should be granted free of cost to landless settlers 
only, in amounts not exceeding one hundred and 
sixty acres to each, 

5. That Congress should modify the tariff so as to 
admit free such articles of common use as we can 
neither produce nor grow, and lay duties for revenue 
mainly upon articles of luxury, and upon such articles 
of manufacture as will—we having the raw material 
in abundance—assist in further developing the re- 
sources of the céuntry. 


6. That the presence in our country of Chinese’ 


laborers, imported by capitalists in large numbers 
for servile use, is an evil, entailing want and its at- 
tendant train of misery and crime on all classes of 
the American people, and should be prohibited by 
legislation. 

. That we ask for the enactment of a law by 
which all mechanics and day-laborers employed by 
or on behalf of the Government, whether a irectly or 
indirectly, through persons, firms, or corporations, 
contracting with the State, shall conform to the re- 
duced standard of eight hours a day, recently adopted 
by Congress for national employes, and also for an 
amendment to the acts of incorporation for cities and 
towns, by which all laborers and mechanics, em- 
ployed at their expense, shall conform to the same 
number of hours. 

8. That the enlightened spirit of the age demands 
the abolition of the system of contract labor in our 
prisons and other reformatory institutions. 

9. That the protection of life, liberty, and proper- 
ty, forms the three cardinal principles of government, 
and the first two are more sacred than the latter; 
therefore, money needed for prosecuting wars should, 
as it is required, be assessed and collected from the 
wealth of the country, and not entailed as a burden 
on posterity. 

10. That it is the duty of the Government to exer- 
cise its power over railroads and telegraph corpora- 
tions, that they shall not in any case be privileged to 
exact such rates of freight, transportation, or charges 

whatever name, as may bear unduly or inequita- 
bly upon the producer or consumer. 

11. That there should be such reform in the civil 
service of the national Government as will remove it 
beyond all partisan influence, and place it in the 
charge, and under the direction, of intelligent and 
competent business-men. 

12. That, as both history and experience teach us 
that power ever seeks to perpetuate itself, by every 
and all means at its command, and that its prolonged 
possession in the hands of one person is always dan- 
gerous to the liberties of a free people, and believing 
that the spirit of our organic laws and the stability 
and safety of our free institutions are best obeyed, on 
the one hand, and secured, on the other, by a regu- 
lar constitutional change in the chief of the country 
at each quadrennial election, therefore, we are in 
favor of limiting the occupancy of the presidential 
chair to one term. 

13. That we are in favor of granting general am- 
nesty, and restoring the Union at once on the basis 
of the equality of rights and privileges to all, the im- 
peer administration of justice being the only true 


ond of union to bind the States together, and re-. 


store the affection of the people to the Government. 

14. That we deem it expedient for Congress to re- 
vise the patent-laws so as to give laborers more fully 
the benefits of their ideas and inventions, 
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15. That fitness, and not political or personal con- 
siderations, should be the only recommendation to — 
public office, either appointed or elective, and any _ 
or all laws, looking to the establishment of this prin- _ 
ciple, are heartily approved. % 

16. That we demand the subjection of the military __ 
to the civil authorities, and the confinement of its 
operation to national purposes alone. a 


David Davis, of Illinois, one of the judges 
of the Federal Supreme Court, was noceaaa 
for President of the United States, and Joel 
Parker, of New Jersey, for Vice-President. 
Subsequently, on June 24th, Judge Davis ad- 
dressed a letter to the president of the con-_ 
vention, declining the nomination, as follows: 


My pear Sir: The National Convention of Labor 
Reformers, on the 22d of February last, honored me 
with a nomination as their candidate for the presi- — 
dency. Hatt regarded that movement as the ini- 
tiation of a policy and purpose to unite the various — 
political elements in a compact opposition, and con- 
sented to the use of my name before the Cincinnati 
Convention, where a distinguished citizen of New 
York was nominated—under these circumstances, I 
deem it proper to retire absolutely from the presid: 
tial contest, and thus leave the friends, who were gen- 
erous enough to offer me their voluntary support, 
free to obey their convictions of duty unfettered by 4 
any supposed obligation. ; 

ympathizing earnestly with all just and proper 
measures by which the condition of labor may be ele- 
vated and improved, Iam, with great respect Bie . 
fellow-citizen, DAVID DAVIS. 

On June 28th, Governor Parker likewise — 
declined the nomination, as follows: 

Sir: Your letter, informing me that the Conven- 
tion of the National Labor Reform Party, which met 


at Columbus on the 22d day of February last, placed 
me in nomination for the office of Vice-President 


of the United States, has been received. I feel hon- 5 


sentatives of a large and influential body 
low-citizens. I am in favor of all legal an 
measures that tend to improve the condition of the — 
working-men. I have always been a member of the 
Democratic party. For nearly thirty-five years I 
have shared its triumphs and defeats, adhering to_its 
fortunes because I considered its success essential to 
ood government and to the elevation of the labor- 
ing-classes. Having been placed in important public 
ositions, as the nominee of that party, 1am bound 
in honor as well as by inclination to stand by its or- 
anization and abide by the decision of its National —_— 
onvention. To be the candidate of one party while 
supporting the nominee of another (although the — 
two may agree substantially in prints) would be — 
inconsistent, and I therefore respectfully decline the 
nomination tendered me by the convention you re} 
resent. JOEL PARKER, » 


In consequence of these letters, it was de- 
cided to hold a conference of working-men in 
New York, on July 30th. At this conference 
a convention of delegates of the party was — 
éalled to meet in Philadelphia on August 22d, 
to nominate candidates for President and Vice- 
President. At this convention, on August 22d, 
Charles O’Conor, of New York, was nomi- 
nated for President. No nomination for the 
vice-presidency was made, The following, 
resolutions were adopted by the convention: 

Resolved, That we, the National Labor Reformers, 
in convention assembled, declare that we regret that 
our candidates have withdrawn from the canvass, 
for what reason we are utterly at a loss to know; 


ored by the preterenge thus expressed by ie opie 
@ just 
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that this conduct is such as meets with our disappro- 
bation and leaves a suspicion on the reputation of 
those men that they were influenced in their action 
by the mercenaries of either Grant or Greeley. 

ed, That under no circumstances will we 
oak either Grant or Greeley, for the reason that 
neither of those men can fairly represent the inter- 
ests of this party; that we consider those men as so 
closely identified with mere parties as to preclude all 
possibility of either of them doing justice to the 
working-people of this great republic ; and therefore 

ei 


t 

_ Resolved, That we pracaed with the business of 
this convention as will best serve our interests, and 

_take such action as will aid us in nominating candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President of the United 
States, or such further action as this convention in 
its wisdom may suggest or adopt. 


- The Colored National Convention assembled 
in New Orleans on April 15th. It convened 
in response to a call issued by the Southern 
States Convention of colored men, which was 
held at Columbia, 8. C., on October 18, 1871. 
Delegates were present from Arkansas, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. 

Frederick Douglass, of Washington, was ap- 
pointed chairman, and the following resolu- 
tions were adopted : 

Regretting the necessity which has called into ex- 


- istence a coJored convention, and deeply sensible of 


the responsibilities which have been intrusted to 
our consideration, we hereby acknowledge our grati- 
tude for peat triumphs in behalf of equal rights, and 
respectfully submit our peculiar grievances to the 
immediate attention of the American people in the 
following platform and resolutions: 

1. We thank God, the friends of universal liberty 
in this and other lands, the bravery of colored sol- 
diers, and the loyalty of the colored people, for our 
emancipation, our citizenship, and our franchise- 
ment. 

2. Owing our political emancipation in this coun- 
try to Republican legislation, to which all other par- 
ties and political shades of opinion were originally 
and bitterly opposed, we would be blind to our pros- 
pects and false to our best interests did we identify 
ourselves with any other organization; and, as all 
roads out of the Republican party lead into the 
Democratic camp, we pledge our unwavering devo- 
tion to support the nominee of the Philadelphia 
Convention, 

_8. We sincerely and gratefully indorse the Admin- 
istration of President: U. S. Grant in maintaining 
our liberties, in protecting us in our privileges, in 
punishing our enemies, in the dawn of recognition 
of the claims of men, without regard to color, by 
appointing us to important official positions at home 
and abroad, in the assurance that he has given to de- 
fend our rights; and that, while we, in our grateful- 
ness, acknowledge and appreciate his efforts in be- 
half of equal rights, we are not unmindful of his 
glory as asoldier and his exalted virtues as a states- 
man. 

4. Our thanks are due, and are humbly tendered 
to President Grant for overriding the precedents of 
‘prejudice in the better recognition of the services of 
men, without regard to color, in some parts of the 
country, and we earnestly pray that the colored Re- 
publicans of States where there are no Federal posi- 
tions given to colored men may no longer be ignored, 
but that they will be stimulated by some recognition 
of Federal patronage. 

5. It vould be an ingratitude, loathed by men and 
-abhorred by God, did we not acknowledge our over- 
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whelming indebtedness to the services of the Hon. 
Charles Sumner, who stood for a long time alone in 
the Senate of the United States, the Gibraltar of our 
cause, and the north-star of our hopes, who forfeited 
caste in the estimation of a large portion of his coun- 
wD ght by his unswerving devotion to equal rights ; 
who has been maligned for his fidelity to principles ; 
who has been stricken down by an assassin for advo- 
cating liberty throughout all the land and unto all 


‘the inhabitants thereof, and in whose giant body 


rising as it were almost out of the grave, to marsha 
the hosts of 8 ge justice to his mighty ideas, 
going to the farthest part of the land ahi finding a 
responsive eeho in the triumph of liberty over sla- 
very, we have an assurance of this good, great, and 
beloved patriot that he will be as faithful to the 
Republican party in the future as he has been unfal- 
wae the past. 

6. That while men professing strong radical senti- 
ments, and who were elected to Congress by over- 
whelming majorities of colored voters, were found 
voting against the Supplementary Civil Rights Bill 
in the United States Senate, we honor that moral 
exhibition of devotion to the principles of the Re- 
publican arty which influenced the Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax, Vice-President of the United States, to 
honor the cause of justice by recording his casting 
vote as President of the Senate in favor of equality 
before the law, as indicated in the Supplementary 
Civil Rights Bill, as it passed the Senate by virtue 
of the aforesaid casting vote. 

7. Having been by solemn legislation of the Amer- 
ican Congress raised to the dignity of citizenship, 
we appeal to the law-abiding people of the States, 
especially to those who, in the days of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, exhorted obedience to the statutes, how- 
ever offensive, to protect and defend us in the enjoy- 
ment of our just rights and privileges upon all con- 
veyances which are common carriers, at all resorts 
of public amusements where tastes are cultivated and 
manhood is quickened, and in all places of a public 
character, or corporate associations which owe their 
existence to the legislation of the nation or States, 
against the spirit of slavery which attempts to de- 
grade our standard of intelligence and virtue by en- 
forcing our refined ladies an ntlemen into smok- 
ing-cars amid obscenity and vulgarity, which humil- 
ates our pride by denying us first-class accommoda- 
tions on steamboats, and compelling us to eat and 
sleep with servants, for which we are charged the 
same as those who have the best accommo ations 3 
and which closes the doors of hotels against famish- 
ing colored persons, however wealthy, intelligent, 
or respectable they may be, while all other public 
places and conveyances welcome and entertain all 
white persons, whatever may be their character, who 
may apply. Now, in view of the disgraceful incon- 
sistency of this affectation of prejudice, this rebel- 
lion against the laws of God, humanity, and the na- 
tion, we appeal to the justice of the American peo- 
ple to protect us in our civil rights in public places, 
and upon public conveyances, which are readily ac- 
corded, and very justly, to the most degraded speci- 
mens of our fellow-citizens. 

8. That wherever Republicans have betrayed a col- 
ored constituency, we recommend that better men be 
elected to succeed them, and especially do we pledge 
ourselves to elect successors in Congress, wherever 
we have the power, to every Republican who voted 
against or dodged the Supplementary Civil Rights 
Bill, recently introduced into the United States Sen- 
ate by Hon. Charles Sumner, and also successors to 
those who shall not show a satisfactory record on 
the Civil Rights Bill now in the United States House 
of Representatives. 

The following letter from Senator Charles 
Sumner was received by the convention: 

Wasuineton, April 7, 1872. 


My pear Sir: In reply to your inquiry, I_make 
haste to say that, in my judgment, the Colored Con- 
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vention should think more of principles than of men, 
except so far as men may stand for principles, 
Above all, let them insist on the rights of their own 
much-abused and insulted people. It is absurd for 
anybody to say that he “* accepts the situation,” and 
then deny the equal rights of the colored man. If 
the ‘situation’? is accepted in good faith, it must 
be entirely, including not merely the abolition of 
slavery aud the establishment of equal suffrage, but 
also all those other rights which are still denied and 
abridged. There must be complete equality before 
the law, so that in all institutions, agencies, or con- 
veniences, created or regulated by law, there can be 
no discrimination on account of color, but a black 
man shall be treated as a white man. ‘ 
In maintaining their rights, it will be proper for 
the convention to invoke the Declaration of Inde- 
endence, so that its principles and promises shall 
Bae 2 a living reality, never to be questioned in 
any way, but recognized always as a guide of con- 
duct, and a governing rule in the interpretation of 
the national Constitution, being in the nature of a 
bill of rights preceding the Constitution. It is not 
enough to proclaim liberty throughout the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof. Equality must be pro- 
claimed also, and as, since both are promised by the 
reat declaration, which is a national act, and as 
from their nature they should be uniform through- 
out the country, both must be placed under the safe- 
guard of national law. There can be but one liberty 
and one equality, the same in Boston and New Or- 
leans, the same everywhere throughout the country. 
The colored people are not ungenerous, and there- 
fore will incline to any measures of good-will and 
reconciliation; but I trust no excess of benevolence 
will make them consent to any postponement of 
those equal rights which are now denied. The dis- 
abilities of colored people, loyal and long-suffering, 
should be removed before the disabilities of former 
rebels, or at least the two removals should go hand- 
in-hand. It only remains that I should say, ‘Stand 
firm!’? The politicians will then know that you are 
in earnest, and will no longer be trifled with. Vic- 
tory will follow soon, and the good cause be secure 
forever. Meanwhile, accept my best wishes for the 
convention, and believe, dear professor, faithfully 
yours CHARLES SUMNER, 
£ 


o Professor Jou M. Lanesron. 

The movement in Missouri in 1870, which 
consisted in a union of a part of the Republi- 
cans with the Democrats, and the election by 
them of State officers on what was designated 
as a “ Liberal” ticket, was maintained in 1871. 
An attempt to reunite the Republican party in 
that State was made in October, 1871, but failed. 
The State Central Committee of the Liberal 
wing of the Republicans immediately after- 
ward adopted a series of resolutions express- 
ing their views (see AnNuAL Oyctop£p1,, 1871, 
page 5380). They also recommended a State 
Convention. Subsequently an address was is- 
sued, dwelling more at length ‘on the achieve- 
ments and purposes of the ‘Liberal move- 
ment,” and calling a mass meeting, to be held 
at Jefferson City, on January 24, 1872. At this 
meeting nearly every county in the State was 
represented. It closed its proceedings by is- 
suing a call for a National Convention, to be 
held at Cincinnati, on the first Monday of May 
ensuing, “to take such action as their convic- 
tions of duty and of public exigencies may re- 
quire.” The convention declared its adhesion 
to the sovereignty of the Union, emancipation, 
equality of civil rights or enfranchisement ; 
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that peace and purity in administration can — 
only come from such reconciliation as en- 
franchisement has wrought in Missouri; de- 
manded complete amnesty and equal suffrage — 
for all; a reform of the tariff, and the removal — 
of such duties as, in addition to the revenue 
yielded to the Treasury, involve an increase i 
the price of domestic products; denounced 
the use of Federal patronage for the control 
of elections; called for a thorough and genuine 
reform of the public service; eulogized the 
Senators who pressed for the recent investiga-_ 
tion; rebuked ‘‘ the use of coercion to ratify a 
treaty,” the ‘packing of the Supreme Court 
to relieve rich corporations,” the use of un- 
constitutional laws ‘‘to cure the Ku-klux dis- 
orders, irreligion, or intemperance,” and, final- — 
ly, corruption in general, and called for an- 
‘uprising of honest citizens.” 3 


against the regular party nominee. : 
These proceedings in Missouri met with a 
response from Republicans in various parts of 
the country, of which the annexed is one in- 
stance. The Democrats continued silent. 


To Colonel Wit11am M. Grosvenor, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Liberal Republican 
Convention of Missouri, Washington, D. V. : 


Sir: We, Republicans of New York, wish to ex- 
dierd our concurrence in the principles lately set — 

orth by the Liberal Republicans of Missouri. 

We make this departure from the ordinary meth- 
ods of party action from a deep conviction that the 
organization to which we belong is under the control 
of those who will use it chiefly for personal pur- 
poses, and obstruct a free expression of opine 
upon the important matters which the gentlemen — 
whom you represent have laid before the people o 
the United States. 

We believe that the time has come when the polit- 
ical offences of the past should be pardoned; that 4 
all citizens should be protected in the enjoyment of 
the rights guaranteed to them by the Constitution ; 
that Federal taxation should be imposed for revenue, 
and so adjusted as to make the burden ‘upon the in- — 
dustry of the country as light as possible; thatare- 
form in the civil service should be made which will 
relieve political action from the influence of official _ 
patronage; that the right of local self-government, 
the foundation of American freedom, should be re- — 
asserted, and the encroachments of Federal power 
checked; and we also believe that at this time a 
special duty rests upon the people to do away with 
corruption in office. ya 

The exposures recently made in this State have __ 
brought to light evils which are not confined to one 
party nor to asingle locality, and disclose dangers 
more formidable than any which the republic has 
yet encountered. 

With the hope that the movement begun in Mis- 
souri may spread through all the States and influence 
every political party, we accept the invitation to 
meet in National Mass Convention at the city of 
Cincinnati on the first Wednesday of May next, and 
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we invite all Republicans of New York who agree 
with us to codperate in our action. 

Henry R. Selden, Horace Greeley, Fred. A. Conk- 
ling, William Dorsheimer, Sinclair Tousey, Sigis- 
mund Kaufmann, E. Krackowizer, Ira O. Miller, 
Edwin R. Reynolds, William H. Briggs, Charles W. 
Godard, Henry D. Lloyd, William W. Goodrich, 
Waldo Hutchins, Hiram Barney, Freeman J. Fithian, 
George P. Bradford, Benjamin A. Willis, Horace 
Bemis, Louis Lowenthal. 


The following letter also appeared from Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, who was spoken of as 
the probable candidate of the convention, and 
who was then on his way to the Geneva Arbi- 
tration: 

' Boston, Apri? 18, 1872. 

My pear Mr. Wettzs: I have received your let- 
ter, and will answer it frankly. I do not want the 
nomination, and could only be induced to consider it 
by the circumstances under which it might possibly 
be made. If the call upon me were an unequivocal 
one, based upon confidence in my character earned 
in public life, and a belief that I would carry out in 

ractice the principles which I professed, then, in- 

eed, would come a test of my courage in an emer- 
gency; butif Iam to be negotiated for, and have 
assurances given that 1 am honest, you will be so 
kind as to draw me out of that crowd. With regard 
to what I understand to be the declaration of princi- 
ples which has been made, it would be ridiculous in 
me to stand haggling over them. With a single ex- 
ception of ambiguity, I see nothing which any hon- 
est og pee or Democrat would not accept. In- 
deed, I should wonder at any one who denied them. 
The difficulty is not in the professions. It lies every- 
where only in the manner in which they are carried 
into practice. If I have succeeded in making my- 
self understood, you will perceive that I can give no 
authority to any one to act or speak for me in the 

remises. I never had amoment’s belief that, when. 
it came to the point, any one, so entirely isolated as I 
am from all po itical associations of any kind, could 
be made acceptable as a candidate for public office ; 
but I am so unlucky as to value that independence 
more highly than the elevation which is brought by 
a sacrifice of it. This is not inconsistent with the 
sense of grateful recognition of the very flattering 
estimates made of my services in many and high 

uarters, but I cannot consent to peddle with them 

or power. Ifthe good people who meet at Cincin- 
nati really believe that they need such an anomalous 
being as [ am (which I do not), they must express it 
in a manner to convince me of it, or all their labor 
will be thrown away, 

Iam, with great respect, yours, etc., 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 
Davm A. We tts, Esq., Norwich, Conn. 


On May ist a large convention of the Lib- 
eral Republicans assembled in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and was organized. by the appointment of Sen- 
ator Carl Schurz, of Missouri, as permanent 
chairman. The following resolutions as a plat- 
form were adopted: 


We, the Liberal Republicans of the United States, 
in National Convention assembled at Cincinnati, 
proclaim the following principles as essential to just 
government: ‘ 

1. We recognize the equality of all men before the 
law, and hold that it is the duty of Government, in 
its dealings with the people, to mete out equal and 
exact justice to all, of whatever nativity, race, color, 
or persuasion, religious or political. 

2. We pledge ourselves to maintain the union of 
these States, emancipation and enfranchisement, and 
to oppose any reopening of the questions settled by 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments 
to the Constitution. 
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8. We demand the immediate and absolute removal 
of all disabilities imposed on account of the rebellion, 
which was finally subdued seven years ago, believing 
that universal amnesty will result in complete pacifi- 
cation in all sections of the country. 

4. Local self-government, with impartial suffrage, 
will guard the rights of all citizens more securely 
than any centralized power. The public welfare re- 
quires the supremacy of the civil over the military 
authority, and freedom of person under the protec- 
tion of the habeas us. We demand for the in- 
dividual the largest liberty consistent with public 
order, for the State self-government, and for the na- 
tion a return to the methods of peace and the consti- 
tutional limitations of power. 

5. The civil service of the Government has become 
a mere instrument of partisan tyranny and personal 
ambition, and an object of selfish greed. It is ascan- 
dal and reproach upon free institutions, and breeds a 
demoralization dangerous to the perpetuity of repub- 
lican government. We therefore regard such.thor- 
ough reforms of the civil service as one of the most 
pressing necessities of the hour; that honesty, ca- 
pes and fidelity, constitute the only valid claims 
to pu lic employment; that the offices of the Gov- 
ernment cease to be a matter of arbitrary favoritism 
and patronage, and that public station become again 
a post of honor. To this end it is imperatively re- 
quired that no President shall be a candidate for re- 
election. 

6. We demand a system of Federal taxation which 
shall not unnecessarily interfere with the industry 
of the people, and which shall provide the means 
necessary to pay the expenses of the Government, 
economically administered, the pensions, the inter- 
est on the public debt, and a moderate reduction 
annually of the principal thereof; and, recognizing 
that there are in our midst honest but irreconcilable 
differences of opinion with regard to the respective 
systems of protection and free trade, we remit the dis- 
cussion of the subject to the people in their congress- 
ional districts, and to the decision of Congress there- 
on, wholly free of Executive interference or dictation. 

7. The public credit must be sacredly maintained, 
and we denounce repudiation in every form and guise. 

8. A speedy return to specie payment is demand- 
ed alike by the highest considerations of commercial 
morality and honest government. 

9. We remember with gratitude the heroism and 
sacrifices of the soldiers and sailors of the republic, 
and no act of ours shall ever detract from their justly- 
earned fame, or the full reward of their patriotism. 

10. We are opposed to all further grants of lands 
to railroads or other corporations. The public do- 


_main should be held sacred to actual settlers. 


11. We hold that it is the duty of the Government, 
in its intercourse with foreign nations, to cultivate 
the friendship of peace, by treating with all on fair 
and equal terms, regarding it alike dishonorable 
either to demand what is not right, or to submit to 
what is wrong. 

12. For the promotion and success of these vital 
principles, and the support of the candidates nomi- 
nated by this convention, we invite and cordially wel- 
come the codperation of all patriotic citizens, without 
regard to previous affiliations. 


The votes on the nomination of the candi- 
date for the presidency were given, on each of 
the six ballots, as follows: 


CANDIDATES. Ist. | 2d: | 3d. | 4th. | 5th. | 6th. 
Charles Francis Adams} 203 | 233 | 264 | 279 | 309 out 
Horace Greeley........ 147 | 239 | 258 | 251 | 258 | 332 
Lyman Trumbull...... 100 | 148 | 156 | 141) 91] 19 
David Davis.........3.. 923} 81 | 44] 51 | 30 6 
B. Gratz Brown........ 95 2 2 2 2 PR 
Andrew G. Curtin...... 62 38 S ~ S- 
Salmon P. Chase....... 941 1 24) 32 
Charles Sumner........ 1 = A 6 ae a 
John M. Palmer....... te ad a’ . ae 1 
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Before the sixth ballot was announced, Min- 


nesota changed 9 votes from Trumbull to Gree-  & 


ley; Pennsylvania changed her vote to 50 for 
Greeley, 6 for Davis; Indiana changed 27 to 
Adams; Illinois changed all but one to Gree- 
ley; and others changed, so that, when the 
vote was complete, the chairman announced 
the result as, Greeley, 482; Adams, 187. The 
chair thereupon announced Mr. Greeley as the 
candidate of the convention for President of 
the United States. 

The convention then proceeded to ballot for 
Vice-President, with the following result: 


CANDIDATES. Ist. 2d. 
B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri........ 237 495 
Lyman Trumbull, .of Illinois......... 158 | declined. 
George W. Julian, of Indiana....... 134} 175 
Gilbert C. Walker, of Virginia....... 844 5 
Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky....... 34 | declined. 
dacob D. Cox, of Ohio............... 25 declined. 
James M. Scovel, of New Jersey..... 12 declined, 
Thomas W. Tipton, of Nebraska.... 8 3 
John M, Palmer, of Illinois.......... ele 8 


B. Gratz Brown was thereupon declared the 
nominee of the convention for Vice-President 
of the United States. 

Mr. Greeley, on the next day, retired abso- 
lutely from all connection with the editorial 
department of the New York Tribune, and sub- 
sequently accepted the nomination in the fol- 
lowing letter: 

: New Yor«, May 20, 1872. 

GenTLEMEN: I have chosen not to acknowledge 
your letter of the 8d inst., until I could learn how 
the work of your convention was received in all parts 
of our great country, and judge whether that work 
was approved and ratified by the mass of our fellow- 
citizens. Their response has from day to day reached 
me through telegrams, letters, and the comments 
of journalists in ependent of official porous and 
indifferent to the smiles or frowns of power. The 
number and character of these unconstrained, un- 
purchased, unsolicited utterances, satisfy me that 
the movement which found expression at Cincinnati 
has received the stamp of public approval, and been 
hailed by a majority of our countrymen as the har- 
binger of a better day for the republic. 

I do not misinterpret this approval as especially 
complimentary to myself, nor even to the chivalrous 
and ging Pherae ir gentleman with whose name I 
thank your convention for associating mine. I re- 
ceive and welcome it as a spontaneous and deserved 
tribute to that admirable platform of principles where- 
in your convention so tersely, so lucidly, so forcibly 
set forth the convictions which impeieds and the 
purposes which guided its course—a platform which, 
casting behind it the wreck and rubbish of worn- 
out contentions and by-gone feuds, embodies in fit 
and few words the needs and aspirations of to-day. 
Though thousands stand ready to condemn your 
every act, hardly a syllable of criticism or cavil has 
been aimed at your platform, of which the substance 
may be fairly epitomized as follows: 

1. All the political rights and franchises which 
have been acquired through our late bloody convul- 
sion must and shall be guaranteed, maintained, en- 
joyed, respected evermore. 

2. All the political rights and franchises which 
have been lost through that convulsion should and 
must be oe restored and reéstablished, so 
that there shall be henceforth no proscribed class 
and no disfranchised caste within the limits of our 
Union, whose long-estranged people shall reunite 
and fraternize upon the broad basis of universal am- 
nesty with impartial suffrage. 
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8. That, subject to.our solemn constitutional obli-— 

ation to maintain the equal rights of all citizens, 
our policy should aim soipcal self-government and 
not at centralization; that the civil authority shoul 
be supreme over the military; that the writ of 
habeas corpus should be jealously upheld as the safe-— 
guard of personal freedom; that the individual citi- 
zen should enjoy the largest liberty consistent with 
public order, and that there shall be no Federal sub-— 
version of the internal Pied of the several Sta 8 
and municipalities, but that each shall be left free t 7 
enforce the rights and promote the well-being of its” 
inhabitants by such means as the judgment of i < 
own ptihg shall prescribe. me 

4, There shall be areal and not merely a simulated 
reform in the civil service of the republic; to which 
end it is indispensable that the chief dispenser of its’ 
vast official patronage shall be shielded from the 
main temptation to use his power selfishly, by a rule - 
inexorably forbidding and precluding his reélection, — 

5. That the raising of revenue, whether by tariff or — 
otherwise, shall be recognized and treated as the peo- — 
eae immediate business, to be shaped and directed — 

y them through their Representatives in Congres 
whose action thereon the President must neither © 
overrule by his veto, attempt to dictate, nor presume — 
to punish, by bestowing office only on those who agre 
with him or withdrawing it from those who do not. _ 

6. That the public lands must be sacredly re- 
served for occupation and ecg ane by cultiy 
tors, and not recklessly squandered on the project- 
ors of railroads, for which our people have no pre 
ent need, and the premature construction of which is — 
annually plunging us into deeper and deeper abysses — 
of foreign indebtedness. _ 

7. That the achievement of these Brent purposes 
of universal beneficence is expected and sought at — 
the hands of all who approve them, irrespective of 
past affiliations. 

8. That the public faith must at all hazards be 
maintained and the national credit preserved. 

9. That the patriotic devotedness and inestimable 
services of our fellow-citizens, who, as soldiers or — 
sailors, upheld the flag and maintained the unity of 
the republic, shall ever be gratefully remembered and 
honorably requited. — Fy 

These propositions, so ably and forcibly presented 
in the platform of your convention, have alread 
fixed the attention and commanded the assent of a 
large majority of our countrymen, who joyfully 
adopt them, as I do, as the basis of a true, bene 
cent national reconstruction—of a new departure — 
trom jealousies, strifes, and hates, which have no — 
longer adequate motive or even plausible Liki | 
into an atmosphere of peace, fraternity, and mutual - 
good-will. In vain do the drill-sergeants of decay-— 
ing organizations flourish menacingly their trun- 
cheons and angrily insist that the files shall be closed — 
and straightened; in vain do the whippers-in of © 
parties once vital, because rooted in the vital needs 
of the hour, protest against straying and bolting, de-— 
nounce men nowise their inferiors as traitors and — 
renegades, and threaten them with infamy and ruin, 
I am confident that. the American ees e have al- 
ready made your cause their own, fully resolved that 
their brave hearts and strong arms shall bear it onto — 
triumph. In this faith and with the distinct under- 
standing that, if elected, I shall be the President 
not of a party but of the whole people, I accept your — 
nomination, in the confident trust that the masses 
of our countrymen North and South are eager to — 
clasp hands across the bloody chasm which has too 
long divided them, forgetting that they have been 
enemies in the joyful consciousness that they are 
and must hensedorttr remain brethren. Yours grate-— 
fully HORACE GREELEY. _ 
To Hon. Carr Scnvrz, President; Hon, Grorck W. 

Juan, Vice-President, and Messrs. Wittiam EB. | 

MoLxan, Joun G. Davinson, J. H. Ruopxs, Sec- 

retaries ‘of the National Convention of the Liberal 

Republicans of the United States. 
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Mr. B. Gratz Brown also accepted the nom- 
ination as candidate for the vice-presidency, 
in a letter dated May 31st. 

Many Liberal Republicans were dissatisfied 
with the nomination of Mr. Greeley, and a 
meeting was held in Steinway Hall, New 
York, on May 30th, composed of such persons. 
Their sympathies were in favor of the adop- 
tion of a less rigid protective policy than was 
to be expected under Mr. Greeley. In com- 
pliance with the views of this meeting, a con- 
ference was subsequently held at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York, on June 20th, of 
persons invited, as follows: 


New York, June 6, 1872. 

The undersigned desire to have a conference of 
gentlemen who are opposed to the present Adminis- 
tration and its continuance in office, and deem it ne- 
cessary that all the elements ofthe opposition should 
be united for a common effort at the coming presi- 
dential election. 

They seapecsuy invite you to meet a number of 
gentlemen belonging to the different branches of the 
opposition, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
on June 20, at 2p.M., for the purpose of consulta- 
tion, and to take such action as the situation of 
things may require. 

Your attention is respectfully drawn to the fact 
that this invitation is strictly personal to yourself, 
and a prompt reply is earnestly requested, addressed 
to Henry D. Bleya: secretary of the committee, post- 
office box 2,209. 

CARL SCHURZ 

JACOB D. CO 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
OSWALD OTTENDORFER, 
DAVID A. WELLS, 

JACOB BRINKERHOFF. 


A series of resolutions was adopted, and Wm. 


§. Groesbeck, of Ohio, nominated for President, 
and Frederick L. Olmsted of New York, for 
Vice-President. During the excitement of the 
canvass, this ticket was entirely forgotten. 
The regular Republican Convention assem- 


& bled in Philadelphia on June 5th, and was 


organized by the appointment of Thomas Set- 


tle, of North Carolina, as permanent chairman. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


The Republican party of the United States, as- 
sembled in National Convention in the city of Phila- 
delphia, on the 5th and 6th days of June, ete 

an 
announces its position upon the questions before the 
country. 

1. During eleven years of supremacy, it has ac- 
cepted with grand courage the solemn duties of the 
times. It suppressed a gigantic rebellion, emanci- 
pated four million slaves, decreed the equal citizen- 
ship of all, and established universal suffrage. Ex- 
hibiting unparalleled magnanimity, it criminally 
punished no man for political offences, and warmly 
welcomed all who proved their loyalty by obeying 
the laws, and dealing justly with their neighbors. 
It has steadily decreased with a firm hand the re- 
sultant disorders of a great war, and initiated a wise 
and humane policy toward the Indians, 

The Pacific Railroad and similar vast enterprises 
have been generously aided and successfully con- 
ducted, the public lands freely given to actual set- 
tlers, immigration protected and encouraged, and a 
full acknowledgment of the naturalized citizens’ 
rights secured from European powers. A uniform 
national currency has been provided, repudiation 
frowned down, the national credit sustained under 
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most extraordinary burdens, and new bonds nego- 
tiated at lower rates. The revenues have been care- 
fully collected and honestly applied. Despite annual 
large reductions of the rates of taxation, the public 
debt has been reduced during General Grant’s presi- 
dency at the rate of one hundred millions a year. 
Great financial crises have been avoided, and peace 
and plenty prevail throughout the land. Menacing 
foreign difficulties haye been peacefully and hon- 
orably composed, and the honor and power of the 
nation kept in high respect throughout the world. 

This glorious record of the past is the party’s best 
pledge for the future. 

We believe-the people will not intrust the Gov- 
ernment to any party or combination of men com- 
ea chiefly of those who resisted every step of this 

eneficial progress. 

_ 2, Complete er and exact equality in the en- 
joyment of all civil, political, and public rights 
should be established and effectually maintaine 
throughout the Union by efficient and appropriate 
State and Federal legislation. Neither the law nor 
its administration should admit of any discrimina- 
tion, in respect of citizens, by reason of race, ereed, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

8. The recent amendments to the national Con- 
stitution should be cordially sustained because they 
are right, not merely tolerated because they are law; 
and should be carried out according to their spirit 
by appropriate legislation, the enforcement of which 
can safely be intrusted only to the party that secured 
those amendments. 

4, The national Government should seek to main- 
tain honorable peace with all nations, protecting its 
citizens everywhere, and sympathizing with all peo- 
ples who strive for greater liberty. / 

5. Any system of the civil service, under which 
the subordinate positions of the Government are 
considered rewards for mere party zeal, is fatally 
demoralizing, and we therefore favor a reform of the 
system by laws which shal] abolish the evils of pa- 
tronage, and make honesty, efficiency, and fidelity, 
the essential qualifications for public position, without 
practically creating a life-tenure of office. 

6. We are opposed to further grants of the public 
lands to corporations and monopolies, and demand 
that the national domain be set apart for free homes 
for the people. 

7. The annual revenue, after paying the current 
debt, should furnish a moderate balance for the re- 
duction of the principal, and the revenue, except so 
much as may be derived from a tax on tobacco and 
liquors, be raised by duties upon importation, the du- 
ties of which should be so adjusted as to aid in secur- 
ing remunerative wages to labor, and promote the 
growth, industries, and prosperity of the whole 
country. 

8. We hold in undying honor the soldiers and 
sailors whose valor saved the Union. Their pensions 
are a sacred debt of the nation, and the widows and 
orphans of those who died for their country are en- 
titled to the care of such additional legislation as will 
extend the bounty of the Government to all our sol- 
diers and sailors who were honorably discharged, 
and who in the line of duty became disabled, without 
regard to the length of service, or the cause of such 
discharge. 

9. The doctrine of Great Britain and other Euro- 
pean powers concerning allegiance, ‘‘ once a subject 
always a pate rial having at last, through the efforts 
of the Republican party, been abandoned, and the 
American idea of the individual’s right to transfer 
allegiance having been accepted by European nations, 
it is the duty of our Government to guard with jealous 
care the right of adopted citizens against the as- 
sumption of unauthorized claims by their former 
Governments, and we urge continual careful encour- 
agement and protection of voluntary immigration. 

10. The franking privilege ought to be abolished, 
and the way prepared for a speedy reduction in the 
rate of postage. 
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11. Among the questions which press for attention 
is that hich concerns the relations of capital and 
labor, and the Republican party recognize the duty 
of so shaping legislation as to secure full protection 
and the amplest freedom for capital, and for labor. 
the creator of capital, the largest opportunities, an 
a just share of the mutual profits of these two great 
servants of civilization. 

12. We hold that Congress and the President have 
only fulfilled an imperative duty in their measures 
for the suppression of violent and treasonable or- 
ganizations in certain lately rebellious regions, and 
for the protection of the ballot-box, and therefore 
they are entitled to the thanks of the nation. 

We denounce the repudiation of the public 
debt in any form or disguise as a national crime; 
We witness with pride the reduction of the principal 
of the debt, and of the rates of interest upon the 
balance, and confidently expect that our excellent 
national currency will be perfected by a speedy re- 
sumption of specie payment. 

14. The Republican party is mindful of its obli- 
ations to the loyal women of America for their noble 
onation to the cause of freedom, their admission to 

the wider fields of usefulness is viewed with satis- 
faction, and the honest demands of any class of citi- 
zens for additional rights should be treated with 
respectful consideration. 

15. We heartily approve the action of Congress in 
extending amnesty to those lately in rebellion, and 
rejoice in the growth of peace and fraternal feeling 
throughout the land. 

16. The Republican party propose to respect. the 
rights reserved by the people to themselves, as care- 
fully as the powers delegated by them to the State 
and to the Federal Government. It disapproves of 
the resort to unconstitutional laws for the purpose 
of removing evils, by interference with rights not 
surrendered by the people to either the State or na- 
tional Government. 

17. It is the duty of the General Government to 
adopt such measures as will tend to encourage Ameri- 
can commerce and ship-building. 

18. We believe- that the modest patriotism, the 
earnest purpose, the sound judgment, the practical 
wisdom, the incorruptible integrity, and the illus- 
trious services of Ulysses 8. Grant have commended 
him to the heart of the American people, and, with 
him at our head, we start to-day upon a new march 
to victory. 


President Grant was renominated by accla- 
mation as the candidate for the presidency, 
and Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, received, 
as the candidate for the vice-presidency, 3644 
votes against 3214 votes for Schuyler Colfax. 

President Grant subsequently accepted the 
nomination in the following letter: 


Exrcutive Mansion, t 
Wasnineton, D. C., June 10, 1872. 
Honorable Tuomas SETTLE, AND OTHERS, President of 
National Republican Convention : 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of this date, advising me 
of the action of the convention held in Philadel hia, 
_ Pa., on the 5th and 6th of this month, and of my 

unanimous nomination for the presidency by it, is 
received. 

I accept the nomination, and through you return 
my heart-felt thanks to your constituents for this 
mark of their confidence and support. If elected in 
November, and protected by a kind Providence in 
- health and strength to perform the duties of the high 
trust conferred, I promise the same zeal and devotion 
to the good of the whole people for the futhre of my 
official life as shown in-the past. Past experience 
may guide me in avoiding mistakes inevitable with 
novices in all professions, and in all oceupations. 

When relieved from the responsibilities of my 
present trust, by the election of a successor, whether 


its dealings with the people, to mete out equal and 


- or persuasion, religious or political. 


authority, and freedo 
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it be at the end of this term or next, I hopetoleaye ‘| 
to him, as Executive, a country at peace within its __ 
own borders, at peace with outside nations, with a 
credit at home and abroad, and without embarrassing 
questions to threaten its future prosperity. an | 
With the expression of a desire to see a speedy 
healing of all bitterness of feeling between sectio: 
parties, or races of citizens, and the time when 
title of citizen carries with it all the protection « 
pris : to ne Pages that it does a ne most 
exalted, I subscribe myself very respectfu our. 
obedient servant, / i. U. i GRANT, a 


The regular Democratic Convention, in Te- 
sponse to a call of the National Committee, 
assembled in Baltimore on July 9th. It was 
organized by the appointment of James R. 
Doolittle, of Wisconsin, as permanent chair- 
man. The committee on resolutions reporte: 
as follows: 


We, the Democratic electors of the United States, 
in convention assembled, do present the following 
principles, already adopted at Cincinnati, as essen- 
tial to just government : es 

1. We recognize the equality of all men before the 
law, and hold that it is the duty of Government, in 


exact justice to all, of whatever nativity, race, color, 
iS 


2. We pledge ourselyes to maintain the union of 
these States, emancipation and enfranchisement, an¢ : 
to oppose any reopening of the questions settled | Dy 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments 
to the Constitution. rr , 

8. We demand the immediate and absolute remoyv- __ 
al of all disabilities sabeees on account of the re- © 
bellion, which was finally subdued seven years ago, 
believing that universal amnesty will result in com- 
plete pacification in all sections of the country. 

4, Local self-government, with impartial ui 
will guard the rights of all citizens more securely 
than any centralized power. The public welfare re- 
quires the supremacy of the civil over the military 

m of sagt under the protec- 
tion of the habeas corpus. e demand for the indi- 
vidual the largest liberty consistent with public or- 
der, for the State self-government, and for the nation 
areturn to the methods of peace and the constitu-— 
tional limitations of power. wy 

5. The civil service of the Government has be~ 
come a mere instrument of partisan tyranny and 
personal ambition, and an object of selfish greed. _ It 
is a scandal and reproach upon free institutions, an¢ 
breeds a demoralization dangerous to the perpetuity 
of republican government. We therefore regard 
such thorough reforms of the civil service as one of 
the most pressing necessities of the hour; that ho a 
esty, copacity and. fidelity, constitute the only valid 
claims to pu lie employment; that the offices of the 
Government cease to be a matter of arbitrary favor- 
itism and patronage, and that publie station beec 
again a ‘post of honor, To this end, it is imperati 
ly required that no President shall be a candid 

or reélection. ie 

6. We demand a system of Federal taxation which __ 
shall not unnecessarily interfere with the: industry © 
of the people, and which shall provide the means — 
necessary to pay the expenses of the Governme aby 
economically administered, the pensions, the inter-  _ 
est on the public debt, and a moderate reduction an- 
nually of the principal thereof; and, recognise: 3 
that there are in our midst honest _but irreconcilable -* 
differences of opinion with regard to the respective 
systems of protection and free trade, we remit the 4% 
discussion of the subject to the peo ie in their con- = 
gressional districts, and to the decision of Congress~ 
snares, wholly free from Executive interference or ~~ 

ictation. 

7. The public credit must be sacredly maintained, 
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and we denounce repudiation in every form and 
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e"8. A speedy return to specie payment is demanded 
alike by the highest considerations of commercial 
morality and honest government. 
+9, We remember with gratitude the heroism and 

sacrifices of the soldiers and sailors of the republic, 
and no act of ours shall ever detract from their just- 
_ ly-earned fame or the full reward of their patriotism. 
10. We are opposed to all further grants of land to 
railroads or other corporations. The public domain 
should be held sacred to actual settlers. 
‘11. We hold that it is the duty of the Government, 
in its intercourse with foreign nations, to cultivate 
the friendship of peace, by treating with all on fair 
and equal terms, regarding it alike dishonorable 
_~ either to demand what is not right or to submit to 
what is wrong. ; 

_ 12, For the promotion and success of these vital 
principles, and the support of the candidates nomi- 
nated by this convention, we invite and cordially 
welcome the codperation of all patriotic citizens, 
__-without regard to previous affiliations. 


The resolutions were adopted by the follow- 


Yeas. Nays States. Yeas. Nays. 
Carried up..... 332 88 
Nebraska......... 6 re 
Nevada........... 
New Hampshire. 19 
6 | New Jersey...... 9 9 
2| New York....... %0 sa 
19 | North Carolina... 20 Hy 
ie BION T Ioei setae 44 Pd 
+.) OFOSON eh -adaines 20} she 6 
.. | Pennsylvania..... 51 q 
Rhode Island.... 8 ee 
South Carolina... 14 
Tennessee....... 24 
GRAB ste sass as 16 
Vermont.......2. 10 
Wireiniagys5534../ 22 > 
West Virginia... 8 2 
: Wisconsin........ 20 
2 "TOLL oh «5s 670 62 


___ The vote on the nomination of.a candidate 
for the presidency was as follows: Whole 
~ number of votes cast, 732. Horace Greeley 
received 686; James A. Bayard, of Delaware, 
_ 15; Jeremiah 8. Black, of Pennsylvania, 21; 
‘William S$. Groesbeck, of Ohio, 2; blank, 8. 
_ The yote on the nomination of a candidate for 
_ the vice-presidency was as follows: Whole 
number of votes, 732. For B. Gratz Brown, 
_ 418; For John W. Stevenson, of Kentucky, 
6; blank votes, 13. A committee was ap- 
* pointed by the convention to wait upon Mr. 
Greeley at a subsequent day, and inform him 
of his nomination. On June 12th, the com- 
mittee met him at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
New York; and Mr. Greeley made the follow- 
ing reply to the address of the committee: _ 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee of 
the Convention : I should require time and considera- 
tion to reply fitly to the very important and, I need 
not say, gratifying communication that you have 
presented to me. It may be that I should present 
in writing some reply to this. However, as I ad- 
dressed the Liberal Convention of Cincinnati in a 
letter somewhat widely considered, it is, perhaps, 
unnecessary that I should make any formal reply to 
_the communication made, other than to say I accept 
your nomination, and accept gratefully with it the 
spirit in which it has been presented. My position 
is one which many would consider a proud one, 
which, at the same time, is embarrassing, because it 
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subjects me to temporary—I trust only temporary— 
misconstruction on the part of some old and life-long 
friends. I feel assured that time only is necessary 
to vindicate, not only the disinterestedness, but the 
patriotism, of the course which I determined to pur- 
sue—which I had determined long before I had re- 
ceived so much sympathy and support as has, so 
unexpectedly to me, been bestowed upon me. 
feel certain that time, and, in the good providence of 
God, an opportunity, will be afforded me to show 
that, while you, in making this nomination, are not 
less Democratic, but rather more Democratic, than 
ou would have been in taking an opposite course, 
. am no less thoroughly and earnestly Repub- 
lican than ever I was. But these matters require 
grave consideration before I should make any thing 
that seems a formal response. I am not much ac- 
customed to receiving nominations for the presiden- 
ey, and cannot make responses so fluently as some 
others might do. I can only say that I hope some, 
or all, if en can make it convenient, will come to 
my humble farmer home, not far distant in the 
country, where I shall be glad to meet all of you, 
and where we can converse more freely and deliber- 
ately than we can here, and where I shall be glad to 
make you welcome—well, to the best the farm af- 
fords. I hope that many of you—all of you—will be 
able to accept this invitation, and I now simply 
thank you and say farewell. Take the 8:15 train. 


Mr. Greeley subsequently, on July 18th, ad- 
dressed the following letter to the committee : 


New York, July 18, 1872. 

GENTLEMEN: Upon mature deliberation, it seems 
fit that I should give to your letter of the 10th inst. 
some further and fuller renpenes than the hasty, un- 
premeditated words in which I acknowledged and 
accepted your nomination at our meeting on the 12th. 

That your convention saw fit to accord its highest 
honor to one who had been prominently and point- 
edly opposed to your party in the earnest and some- 
times angry controversies of the last forty years is 
essentially noteworthy. That many of you origi- 
nally preferred that the Liberal Republicans should 
present another candidate for President, and would 
more readily have united with us in the support of - 
Adams or Trumbull, Davis or Brown, is well known. 
I owe my adoption at Baltimore wholly to the fact 
that I had already been nominated at Cincinnati, and 
that a concentration of forces upon any new ticket 
had been proved impracticable. Gratified as I am 
at your concurrence in the Cincinnati nominations, 
certain as I am that you would not have thus con- 
curred had you not deemed me upright and capable, 
I find nothing in the circumstance calculated to in- 
flame vanity or nourish self-conceit. 

But, that your convention saw fit, in adopting the 
Cincinnati ticket, to reaffirm the Cincinnati platform, 
is to me a source of the profoundest satisfaction. 
That body was constrained to take this important 
step by no party necessity, real or pis het It 
might have accepted the candidates of the Liberal Re- 
pu licans upon grounds entirely its own, or it might 

ave presented them (as the first Whig National 
Convention did Harrison and Tyler) without adopt- 
ing any platform whatever. That it chose to plant 
itself deliberately, by a vote nearly unanimous, upon 
the fullest and clearest enunciation of principles 
which are at once incontestably Republican and em- 
phatically Democratic, gives trustworthy assurance 
that a new and more auspicious era is dawning upon 
our long-distracted country. _ . 

Some of the best years and best efforts of my life 
were devoted to a struggle against chattel slavery— 
a struggle none the less earnest or arduous because 
respect for constitutional obligations constrained me 
to act for the most part on the defensive—in resist- 
ance to the diffusion rather than in direct efforts for 
the extinction of human bondage. Throughout 
most of those years my vision was uncheered, my 
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exertions were rarely animated by even so much as 
a hope that I should live to see my country peopled 
by freemen alone, The atfirmance by your conven- 
tion of the Cincinnati platform is a most conclusive 

roof that not merely is slavery abolished, but that 
its spirit is extinct—that, despite the protests of a 
respectable but isolated few, there remains among us 
no party and no formidable interest which regret 
the overthrow or desire the reéstablishment of hu- 
man bondage, whether in letter or in spirit. I am 
thereby justified in my hope and trust that the first 
century of American Independence will not close be- 
fore the grand elemental truths on which its rightful- 


ness was based by Jefferson and the Continental 


Congress of 1776 will no longer be regarded as 
“ glittering generalities,” but will have become the 
universally accepted and honored foundations of our 
political fabric. ati 

I demand the prompt application of those princi- 
ples to our existing condition. ee what I 
could for the complete emancipation of blacks, I now 
insist on the full enfranchisement of all my white 
countrymen. Let none say that the ban has just 
been removed from all but a few hundred elderly 
gentlemen, to whom eligibility to office can be of lit- 
tle consequence. My view contemplates not the 
hundreds proscribed, but the millions who are de- 
nied the right to be ruled and iii pac by the 
men of their unfettered choice. Proscription were 
absurd if these did not wish to elect the very men 
whom they are forbidden to choose. 

I have a profound regard for the people of that 
New England wherein I was born, in whose common 
schools enn taught. I rank no other people above 
them in intelligence, capacity,.and moral worth. 
But, while they do many things well, and some ad- 
mirably, there is one thing which T am sure they 
cannot wisely or safely undertake, and that is the se- 
lection, for States remote from and unlike their own, 
of the persons by whom those States shall be repre- 
sented in Congress. If they could do this to good 
purpose, then republican institutions were unfit, and 
aristocracy the only true political system. ; 

Yet what have we recently witnessed? Zebulon 
B. Vance, the unquestionable choice of a large ma- 
jority of the present Legislature of North Carolina 
—a majority backed by a majority of the people who 
voted at its election—refused the seat in the Federal 
Senate, to which he was fairly chosen, and the Legis- 
lature thus constrained to choose another in his 
stead or leave the State unrepresented for years. 
The votes of New England thus deprived North 
Carolina of the Senator of her choice, and compelled 
her to send another in his stead—another who, in 
our late contest, was, like Vance, a rebel and a 
fighting rebel, but who had not served in Congress 
before the war as Vance had, though the latter re- 
mained faithful to the Union till after the close of 
his term. I protest against the disfranchisement of 
a State—presumptively, of a number of States—on 
grounds so narrow and technical as this. The fact 


that the same Senate which refused Vance his seat 


roceeded to remove his disabilities after that seat 

ad been filled by another, only serves to place in 
stronger light the indignity to North Carolina, and 
the arbitrary, capricious tyranny which dictated it. 

I thank you, gentlemen, that my name is to be 
conspicuously associated with yours in a deter- 
mined effort to render amnesty complete and univer- 
sal in spirit as well as in letter. Even defeat in such 
a cause would leave no sting, while triumph would 
rank with those victories which no blood reddens and 
which evoke no tears but those of gratitude and joy. 

Gentlemen, your platform, which is also mine, as- 
sures me that democracy is not henceforth to stand 
for one thing and republicanisn for another, but that 
those terms are to mean in politics, as they always 
have meant in the dictionary, substantially one and 
the same thing—namely, eqpe rights, regardless of 
creed, or clime, or color. I hail this as a genuine 
new departure from out-worn feuds and meaningless 
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contentions, in the direction of progress and reform, — 
Whether I shall be found worthy to bear the stand- 
ard of the great liberal movement which the Ameri- 
can people have inaugurated is to be determined » 
by words but by deeds. With me if I steadily ad- 
vance, over me if I falter, its grand array moves on 
to achieve for our country her glorious beneficent 
destiny. I remain, gentlemen outs ah 
HORACE GREELEY. — 

To the Hon. James R. Doorrrrie, Chairman of the 
Convention, and Messrs. F. W. Syxzs, Joun GC, 
Macoase, and others, committee. — ‘¥ 


During the canvass an excursion was made 
by Mr. Greeley into New Hampshire and 
Maine, in the month of August, and another, 
in September, across Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
to Indianapolis and Louisville. On both oc- 
casions a few remarks were made by him 
at each stoppage of the railroad-train. With 
two or three exceptions, these remarks were of — 
no political importance, 1 

Some Democrats, who were opposed to the 
nomination, by the regular convention, of any 
other person than a well-known Democrat, 
convened at the Maryland Institute, in Balti- 
more, on the 9th, and maintained a form of 
organization until after the nomination of Mr. 
Greeley. They then resolved to issue an ad- 
dress to the party, and to call a convention to 
meet at Louisville, Ky., on September 3d, to 
nominate so-called straight-out Democrats for 
President and Vice-President. On that day a 
convention of a respectable number assembled, — 
and was called to order by Colonel Blanton 
Duncan, of Kentucky. ‘ James Lyons, of Vir- 
ginia, was appointed permanent chairman. 
The following platform was adopted: 1a 

Whereas, A frequent recurrence to first principles, 
and eternal vigilance against abuses, are the wisest 
provisions for liberty, which is the source of prog-— 
ress, and fidelity to our constitutional system is the — 
ae protection for either: therefore— M. 

esolved, That the original basis of our whole po-— 
litical structure is consent in every part thereof. 
The people of each State voluntarily created their — 
State, and the States voluntarily formed the Union; 
and each State provided by its written constitution 
for Fink thing a State should do for the protection 
of life, liberty, and property, within it; and each | 
State, jointly with the others, provided a Federal 
Union for foreign and inter-State relations, i 

Resolved, That all governmental powers, whether 
State or Federal, are trust powers coming from the 
people of each State, and that they are limited to 
the written letter of the Constitution and the laws 
passed in the pursuance of it, which powers must be 
exercised in the utmost good faith, the Constitution — 
itself stating in what manner they may be altered 
and amended. oe 

Resolved, That the interests of labor and capital 
should not be permitted to conflict, but should be 
harmonized by judicious legislation. Whilesuecha 
conflict continues, Jabor, which is the parent of 
wealth, is entitled to paramount consideration, = 

Resolved, That we proclaim to the world that prin-— 
ciple is to be preferred to power; that the fon of 


2 
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cratic party is held together by the cohesion of 
time-honored | Segre Se which they will never sur- | 
render in exchange for all the offices which Presi- 
dents can confer. The pangs of the minorities are 
doubtless excruciating, but we welcome an eternal 
minority under the banner inscribed with our prin=— |, 
ciples, rather than an almighty and everlasting ma- 
jority pues by their abandonment. ; 
Resolved, That, having been betrayed at Baltimore 
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into a false creed and a false leadership by the con- 
_ vention, we repudiate both, and appeal to the people 
to approve our platform and to rally to the polls and 
support the true platform and the candidates who 
embody it. 


Mr. Charles O’Conor, of New York, was 
“nominated for the presidency, and Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, for the vice- 
presidency. Mr. O’Conor persistently refused 
to be a candidate, and Mr. Adams consented 
only on the condition that Mr. O’Conor should 


withdraw his declination. This was not done. 


A small number of votes was given to the 
ticket throughout the country. 

_. A colored Liberal Republican Convention 
assembled at Louisville, Ky., on September 
25th. Every State and Territory was repre- 


Fe sented. W. N. Saunders, of Maryland, was 


appointed permanent chairman, and the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas, In the political history of our country, 
“by common consent of all, equal human rights have 
ceased to be a question at issue between the con- 
tending political parties, and all citizens are assured 
of equal rights, equal privileges, and equal protec- 
tion; and whereas the nomination at Cincinnati of 
the most devoted Republican ever nominated, and 


: the adoption of the most comprehensive and liberal 


platform ever adopted by the most exemplary Re- 
_publicans ever assembled together in this country, is 
a fitting climax to the self-sacrificing labors of the 
best men in the land for more than a quarter of a 
century, and augurs a brighter and more peaceful 
future to our common country; and whereas it be- 
comes the sacred duty of all citizens, of whatever 
race, origin, or condition, to contribute toward that 
rand consummation which is the end and aim of 
he progressive Liberal Republican Democratic par- 
ty, under the leadership of the Hon. Horace Greeley 
and the Hon. B. Gratz Brown, tending inevitably 
toward the unity of the republic, with equal rights 
to all and reconciliation: therefore— 

Resolved, by the colored Liberal Republicans of the 
United States, in National Convention assembled at 

Louisville, Ky.: 

4 1, That, as citizens of the et) we hail with 
__ joy the prospect of the burial of all caste, class, and 
sectiona pieces and forgetfulness, and forgive- 
ness, and oblivion of the past. 

2. That our thanks and gratitude are alike due to 
the Cincinnati and Baltimore Conventions; to the 
first for adoption of a platform which opens the 
channel to the grand future in which all men will be 
known hereafter as American citizens and by no 
other designation; and to the latter for magnani- 
mously and patriotically accepting the result of our 
late internal convulsion, and for making the grandest 
stride in the interest of civilization and good gov- 
ernment yet made by a political party actuated by 
motives high above any selfish aggrandizement or 
mere political advantage. 

8. We join our political fortunes with those of the 
party having for its standard-bearer that great and 
good man who has devoted his busy life to attending 
to the sufferings of humanity, and who, while a spe- 
cial friend of the American slave, has not forgotten 
the requirements and wants of others, who, in the 
providence of God, have need of helpful hands; of 
those who, as instruments of the Divine Power, are 
permitted to be with us in that struggle upward 
which makes a civilized and God-fearing people, in 
the full faith and sanguine hope that all men’s rights 
will thus be assured, and that we asa people will 
have more cause to rejoice that we can forget and 
forgive the past than any other class of American 
citizens, 
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4, We deprecate the bitterness of the conduct of 
the canvass by the Grant people, and counsel our 
people everywhere, no matter what their political 
preferences, to use moderation, kindness, and Chris- 
tian charity toward those who differ from them, and 
give more attention to their material interest and 

angible advantages of education than to transitory 
and bootless political frenzy, which at best has no 
result but to a few not of their race or blood. — 

5. We deplore the tendency of the present Admin- 
istration toward despotic centralization, and demand 
that some defining line be ineradicably fixed where 
the power of the General Government shall cease 
and the functions of the local governments begin; 
and that there shall be equality of the States in the 
Union as well as equality of men; that a Government 
like ours, administered by a single will, controlling 
the policy and vast patronage of the States, when the 
temptation of self-perpetuation remains, cannot con- 
tinue a republic except in name, and must, in the 
eternal fitness of things, culminate in an empire or 
oligarchy of office-holders. 

6. That civil service reform must begin at the 
source of all power of abuse—official patronage—and 
that a firm system of reform is impossible in the ab- 
sence of the one-term principle for President. 

7, We tender our gratitude to the pioneers of the 
greatest Christian accomplishment on human affairs 
now on the threshold of final fruition, and give our 
assurance of unswerving fidelity and unbounded ad- 
miration to and for those grand men who have led the 
way under the inspired and superhuman monition 
of Sumner, Greeley, Trumbull, Banks, Tappan, Ju- 
lian, Farnsworth, Olay, Austin, Blair, and other 
bright spirits, pure men and peerless and incompar- 
able statesmen, to whom we pledge our best efforts 
in this grand labor of reform and redemption. 

8. That we denounce as unrepublican and un- 
American the villany of rulers who have foisted 
themselves upon some of the Southern States, and 
who, by the most unblushing cupidity, have reduced 
the people of those States, of both races, to a condi- 
tion of poverty which half a century of Prolene 
cannot redeem them from, and call upon the colored 
people of those States to rise in their might and rid 
their States of these vampires, whose combined ra- 
pacity will doom the whole people to perpetual pov- 
erty and misery. 

9. That we speak only for the colored Liberal Re- 
publican voters of the country and those within 
whose hearts a sentiment of a common gratitude is 
not dead, when we pledge our efforts to secure the 
salvation of all the American people and the best 
good of the whole country by the election of Horace 
Greeley and B. Gratz Brown in November next. 

10. That the first National Liberal Convention of 
colored men, assembled in Weissiger Hall, in Louis- 
ville, September 26, 1872, do unanimously nominate 
Horace Greeley, of New York, and B. Gratz Brown, 
of Missouri, for President and Vice-President of the 
United States of America, and accept the Cincinnati 
platform as the tenets of our political faith. 


A convention of soldiers and sailors of the 
late civil war assembled in Pittsburg on Sep- 
tember 17th. General J. R. Hawley, of Con- 
necticut, was appointed permanent chairman, 
and resolutions were adopted reaffirming those 
of the Philadelphia Convention by which Presi- 
dent Grant was renominated. 

A convention of the colored citizens of New 
England, in favor of Grant and Wilson, was 
held in Boston on September 6th, at which 
Charles L. Redmond was appointed chairman. 
The proceedings of the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion were endorsed. re th 

The National Women’s Suffrage Association 
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also held a convention in New York on May 
9th, at which Mrs. H. B. Stanton presided. 
The following resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas, Horace Greeley,\as editor-in-chief of 
the New York Tribune, has for the last four years 
lost no opportunity to ridicule and falsify the spirit 
and purpose, the principles and persons of the 
woman suttrage movement of this country, thereby 
making that influential journal a powertul ‘engine 
against the emancipation of the women of the na- 
tion: therefore— 

Resolved, That no woman with decent self-respect 
can aid with voice or pen in his election to the high 
position to which he is nominated. 

Resolved, That since the right to vote is a right of 
every citizen of the United States, itis the duty of 
all patriotic women citizens to exercise this right in 
the coming presidential election, and the duty of all 
patriotic men to remove the obstructions now block- 
ing the way. 

fesolved, That as Cincinnati has refused, in the 
face of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, 
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to recognize women as citizens, with the capacity to — 
be legal representatives in a political convention, it 
is the duty of the women suftragists throughout the — 
country to send their representatives to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore to demand of each in turn justice 
women, and thus test the loyalty of Republicans and ~ 
Democrats alike to the great principles of freedom 
on which our Government is based. Fi 
Ltesolued, That we, the women suffragists of the 
country, will work and vote with the great national 
party that shall acknowledge the political equality 
of woman. > 
Ltesolved, That in case neither Philadelphia nor 
Baltimore shall recognize the full citizenship of — 
women, the National Woman Suffrage Committee 
shall call a National Nominating Convention at such — 
time and place as they shall see fit. A 


The election for President and Vice-Presi- — 
dent of the United States took place on No- 
vember 5th, with the following result, as com- — 
pared with the two previous elections: 
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Lincoln’s majority over McClellan, 407,342 ; 
Grant’s over Seymour, 805,458; Grant’s over 
Greeley, 762,991; O’Conor’s vote, 21,559. 

One or two other conventions were held 
during the year relative to subjects of more 
or less national interest. An Agricultural 
Convention, composed of delegates from agri- 
cultural colleges and societies, etc., assembled 
in Washington on February 15th, upon the 
call of the Commissioner of Agriculture—to 
take such action regarding its interests as they 
should deem expedient. 


A convention to urge the religious amend- — 
ment of the Constitution of the United States — 
was held in Cincinnati, on January 31st. This 
movement, as an organized and public effort, 
began in 1863. In that year the amendment — 
was first broached, at the Convention for 
Prayer and Christian Conference, held at Xe- — 
nia, Ohio, in a paper laid before the meeting 
by Mr. John Alexander. This paper being re- 
ferred to a committee composed of represent- a 
atives of the various denominations in the 
convention, was by them reported upon fa- — 
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 yorably, and their report was adopted by the 
convention. An assembly held at Pittsburg, 
 Pa., on the 4th of July of that year, at which 
- delegates were present from various denomi- 

- nations, was the next step. The first national 
convention was held in Alleghany, Pa., on 
January 27, 1864, and a National Association 
organized by that body. This Association has 
held eight conventions, of which five have 
been held in Philadelphia, one in Pittsburg, 
- one in New York, and one, this the eighth, in 
Cincinnati. The call for this convention in 
Cincinnati was as follows: 


_ TaE RELIGIOUS AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THe Unirep States—Cati For a Nationat Con- 
VENTION. 

Government is instituted for man as an intellectual, 
social, and moral and religious being. It corresponds 
' to his whole nature. It is intended to protect and 
__ advance the higher as well as the lower interests of 
humanity. It acts for its legitimate purposes when 
it watches over domestic life, and asserts and en- 
forces the sanctity of the marriage-bond; when it 
_ watches over intellect and education, and furnishes 
_ means for developing all the faculties of the mind ; 
_ when it frowns on profaneness, lewdness, the dese- 
eration of the Sabbath, and other crimes which in- 
_ jure society, chiefly by bing ange 3 moral and reli- 
ene sentiment, and degrading the character of a 

eople. 

F Matin for such purposes, government should be 

established on moral principles. Moral principles 

of conduct are determined by moral relations. The 
relations of a nation to God and His mofal laws are 
clear and definite: 

1. A nation is the creature of God. 

2. It is clothed with authority derived from God. 

8. It owes allegiance to Jesus Christ, the appointed 
ruler of nations. 

_ 4. It is subject to the authority of the Bible, the 

special revelation of moral law. 

‘In constituting and administering its government, 
then, a nation is under obligation to acknowledge 
God as the author of its existence and the source of 
its authority, Jesus Christ as its ruler, and the Bible 
as the fountain of its laws, and the supreme ruler of 
its conduct. 

& Up to the time of the adoption of the national Con- 

stitution, acknowledgments of this kind were made 

by all the States. hey are Mg made by ti | of 
the States. And, in the actual administration of the 

___ national Government, the principle is admitted. But 

the fundamental law of the nation, the Constitution 

of the United States, on which our Government 
rests, and according to which it is administered, fails 
to make, fully and explicitly, any such acknowledg- 
ment. This failure has fostered among us mischiev- 
ous ideas, like the following: The nation, as such, 
has no relations to God; its authority has no higher 
source than the will of the people; government is 
instituted only for the lower wants of man; the 

State goes beyond its sphere when it educates reli- 

giously or legislates against profanity or Sabbath 
esecration. 

The National Association, which has been formed 
for the purpose of securing such an amendment to 

_ the Constitution as will remedy this great defect, and 

indicate that this is a Christian nation, and place all 

Christian laws, institutions, and usages, in our Gov- 

ernment, on an undeniable legal basis in the funda- 

mental law of the nation, invites all American citi- 
zens, who favor such an amendment, without dis- 
tinction of party or creed, to meet in Thoms’s Hall, 

Cincinnati, on Wc tnasday January 31, 1872, at two 

o’clock P. m. 

All such citizens, to whose notice this call may be 
brought, are requested to hold meetings, and appoint 
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delegates to the convention. A reduction of fare 
has been secured on most of the railroads leading to 
Cincinnati. 
WILLIAM STRONG, U.S. Supreme Court, 
President of National Association, 


_Attached to the call were the names of nine 
vice-presidents and one hundred prominent per- 
sons. The following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That the State, as a power claiming and 
exercising supreme jurisdiction over millions of hu- 
man beings, as the sovereign arbiter of life and 
death, and as an educating power, has necessarily a 
moral character and accountability of its own. 

ftesolved, That it is the right and duty of the United 
States, settled by Christians, a nation with Chris- 
tian laws and usages, and with Christianity as its 
greatest social force, to acknowledge itself, in its 
written Constitution, to be a Christian nation. 

Stesolved, That, as the disregard of sound theory 
always leads to mischievous practical results, so, in 
this case, the failure of our nation to acknowledge, 
in its organic law, its relation to God and His moral 
laws, as a Christian nation, has fostered the theory 
that government has nothing to do with religion but 
to let it alone, and that, consequently, laws in favor 
of the Sabbath, Christian marriage, and the use of 
the Bible in the schools, are unconstitutional. 

Resolved, That we recognize the necessity of com- 
plete harmony between our written Constitution and 
the actual facts of our national life; and we maintain 
that the true way to effect this undoubted harmony 
is not to expel the Bible and all ideas of God and re- 
athe from our schools, abrogate laws enforcing 
Christian morality, and abolish all devout observ- 
ances in connection with the Government, but to 
insert an explicit acknowledgment of God and the 
Bible in our fundamental law. 

Resolved, That the proposed religious amendment, 
so far from tending to a union of Church and State, 
is directly opposed to such union, inasmuch as it rec- 
ognizes the nation’s own relations to God, and insists 
that the nation should acknowledge those relations 
itself, and not through the medium of any Church 
establishment. 


- An act of Congress, approved May 22, 1872, 


removed all political disabilities, imposed by 


the third section of the fourteenth article of 
amendments to the Constitution, from all per- 
sons whomsoever, except Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the Thirty-sixth and Thirty-sev- 
enth Congresses, and officers of the judicial, 
military, and naval service of the United 
States, heads of departments, and foreign min- 
isters of the United States. 

The number relieved by this act was esti- 
mated at not less than one hundred and fifty — 
thousand persons of capacity and experience. 
The exceptions, however, embrace a consider- 
able number of men formerly conspicuous in 
Southern political life, and probably amount 
to between three and five hundred. The pas- 
sage of the act disposed of a great number of 
cases pending before the United States Su- 
preme Court, where information had been 
made against persons holding office contrary 
to the provisions of the Constitution. All such 
cases were dismissed. : 

For the financial condition of the United 
States, .see the article Finanozs. For the 
foreign relations of the country, see the Presi- 
dent’s Message in Pusrio Doouments, and the 
title Dretomatio CorrespoNnDENCE. For the 
military and naval affairs of the country, see 
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PR ecw: soos Prensa obits preeeeees et Bor pum, Ce OE RT 16,050,089 ' 
Cash value of farms........................ $9,262,803,861 eotahs £G tunled anti ce loin rst 
Do. farmingimplements and machinery $336,878,429 BEES 4 I 
Total amount of wages paid during the DY AR DONDMD ste tenes Hy shape coun 631,129 
year, including the value of board........ $310,286,285 EAORCY, POUNCE. <3 class oae secs Sone 14,702,815 
Total (estimated) value of all farm produc- Mess 
tions, including betterments and addi- MISCELLANEOUS. i 
HONS tO; BbOCK 55 sar sev bias 452 anole doh vet $2,447,538,658 Rye, bushels.......54...-./4..4... 16,918,795 
Orchard products!........2.0scpececeeeeres 7,835,189 Indian-corn, bushels............... 944,549 
Produce of market-gardens..............-. 20,719,229 Oats, bushels..,.......5. 00.22.0006 282,107,157 
Porest-progucts .......«...--veoceo<cauecee .808,277 Barley, bushels..............-..++. 29,761,305 
Value of home manufactures............... “$23,423,332 Buckwheat, bushels............... 9,821,721 
Value of animals slaughtered, or sold for Rice, pounds .............. veosseees %8,635,021 
slaughter......... SU selle shit hen cee en 398,956,376 Tobacco, pounds...........20+..64. 262,785,341 
Cotton, bales.....2.6......5.2 0058 e 8,011,996 
LIVE-STOCK. A TOMO OB aint Sa cig cuneate 100,102,387 j 
Value of all live-stock.............. $1,525,276,457 Peas and beans, bushels........... 5,746,027 - 
Number of horses................4. 7,145,370 WANG, BANONE. --v Gocekecs esters 3,092,330 
Number of mules and asses........ 1,125,415 PIS, TOMS cis cip decedent cetclae 27,316,048 
Number of milch-cows..........:.. 935,332 Hops; pounds oe ae 25,456,669 
Number of working-oxen.......... 1,319,271 Hémp/itonet A150. Aad. 208. ve 12,746 | 
Number of other cattle......... ase 18,566,005 Flax, pounds. 3350.5. 202 p yee ee 27,133,034 
Number of sheep..... ..........4-. 28,477,951 Flaxseed, bushels................. 5 1,730,444 
Number of swine.................5- 25,184,569 Silk-cocoons, pounds............... 8,937 
STATISTICS OF CHURCHES. Fs 
DENOMINATIONS. Organiza- | Edifices, Sittings. Property. 
Depist, (Megnlar). jis ¢.ceces avd ev yeh sacs a heepeentoe tek ws aoe 14,474 12,857 8,997,116 39,229,221) 
paptist (otherness, LS Se 1,855 1,105 363,019 2,378,977 
APUTIMUAD FD. ST ptichadhetn > Gael Ly abi bbe OOS <pubieh se epmldes- SA 8,578 2,822 865, 6,425,137 
SERRA OUR ove athe etn give coy uaeis acd tema pane bre cg cae 2,887 2,715 1,117,212 25,069,698 
Episcopal (Protestant). fo. ie eee. ak 2,835 2,601 991,051 86,514,549 
Evangelical Association..............ccccceeceeeceecncs aa 815 641 93,796 2,301,650 
Friends.......... EDS Danuta ed Mie mart bs tive etsie tb pcdec asin ce eee 692 662 1664 8,939,560 © 
SOwish ..2....viccvese nk eM TOMA Naess eie¥ e's Tue abe so hye « <6. ate 189 152 73,265 5,155,234 
DUtverats fils. spss skp eee ces seis ab ectetl eve wee badsbl.. ae 8,032 2,7%6 977,332 14,917,747 — 
Methodist........ Sola Sh Fekis Gos LAN ULE oindp Bligh a AN Rcal apne «0 0E 25,278 21,387 6,528,209 69,854,121 — 
Miscellameonss.f beesasbacs<s hese nade ene tea snditiee faa setae ss ee 27 17 6,985 135,650 
Moravian (Unitas Fratrum)..............ccceecscsvctesececeses %2 67 25,700 709,100 — 
Mormon. <).:so0 fe. 5 sens a ened wpEhie db De herk cai hare taial. «sans 189 171 838 656,750 
New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian)..............ccceeceucseseees 90 61 18,755 869,700 © 
Prosbyterian (Regulas):. 15.005. occ cis dees wet esee ti edale one S% 6,262 5,683 2,198,900 47,828,732 ~ 
Presbyterian (Other}y..c35) hs ote. Uikis sabe My ayes clon 1,562 1,888 499,344 5,436,524 — 
Reformed Church in America (late Dutch Reformed)......... 471 468 227,228 10,359,255 
Reformed Church in the United States (lateGerman Reformed)| 1,256 1,145 431,700 5,775,215 
Roman Catholic) .i5e2ek (sides Nos dendvenee diab. Seeds os eat 4,127 8,806 1,990,514 60,985,566 
mecond Advent sei 265i dsb side stncs bkee « Silvdebladbh Shanes «eh 225 140 555 306,240 — 
Bea eN 51 tent vpepns Fema’ stat osisen Chibotas ae aes nen 18 18 8,850 86,900 
PDIPIENALI SE. Os. . alte edpeckbatenes bebe ees Sats pemaid 95 22 6,970 100,150 — 
MPMNATIAN.. 0 55 Saetiu ss eo oebe stent oe ceuen Bene midsibtedbis's bmw 831 310 155,471 6,282,675 
Lpited Brethren in Christ jo. ssi! <0 vccnddadeeancdons oo MER 1,445 937 3025 1,819,810 
MMR GEDOLB Eo. 20 S0h> scigenn Cuivaiiss beh yn tcad ay kakeaee etree 719 602 210,884 5,692,825 — 
Unknown (Local Missions).......0....ccccecvecsccccdevececces 26 27 11,925 687,800 
RENO WIM CU MION); «830515. vy Wseic cee ssdsdeat dele Habe nemec ace. 409 552 153,202 965 
Pe GOROMIDATHONG, .'.. 5.5 <n aden cs So neeeee hee es os Geen 42,459 63,082 21,665,062 $354,483,581 | 


The results of the ninth census appear in 8 
vols. 4to: I. Population; II. Vital Statistics; 
III. Industry and Wealth. Besides the various 
tables of population, vol. i. contains the statis- 
tics bearing most directly on the moral, social, 
and intellectual condition of the people, the sta- 

_ tistics of churches, libraries, schools, newspa- 


pers, illiteracy, pauperism, and crime; vol. ii. 
embraces the tables of mortality, births, mar- 
riages, the blind, deaf and dumb, insane and 
idiotic, and of sex and ages; vol. iii. gives the 
statistics of wealth, taxation, and public debt, 
of agriculture, manufactures, mining, and fish- 
eries, together with the tables of occupations. 
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The following table exhibits the statistics of 
libraries in the United States, giving the classes 
and kinds in each class: 


Number. | Volumes, 
United States, Congressional......... 1 190,000 
United States, Departmental......... 14 115,185 
State and Territorial.................. ‘| 653,915 
Town, city, and other municipal...... 1,101 | 1,237,430 
Court and law....... acidar sedis wath vied 1,073 425,782 
School (including University and Col- 

chy py t «os baal ately Serer 14,375 | 3,598,537 
Sabbath-school...............00s..e0ee 580 | 8,346,153 
Church...... Boas bb sthacage-naspasarnse 4,478 | 1,634,915 
Historical, literary, and scientitic so- 

MRDTORD SUS a? y oias oe 2G ow n'a vee hes SORE 47 590,002 
Charitable and penal institutions..... 9 13, 
Benevolent and secret associations... 43 114,581 
BUREIMUMUITAEET. 5 6 Sate wk wet ae voweut seve 1,241 | 2,536,128 
PREM POOUNOG «6, Sh FS Fish ict es VS es TAI Fass Sele 8 

BOE AOse sis sia's ia o'S eke pags nee os 108,800 | 26,072,420 
Nat privates. 25. ees 56,015 | 19,456,518 
WEN CIRSBORL <nivin genet sess shee senee 164,815 | 45,528,938 


UNIVERSALISTS. The following are the 
statistics of the Universalist Church of the 
United States and British Provinces, by States, 
Territories, and Provinces: 


STATES, ETC. Ministers. | Churches.| Members, 
DRNMMMBAG do sc cesbes kes. nels cs q 9 224 
PEP OTIGAB slate sree 5G Sf danas bs large oe 1 1 10 
MMMIAS 18 clcli's sic eee e's cs ces «nine 5 6 256 
Connecticut. 0.25.0. 16 12 808 
District of Columbia........... 3 1 sera 
METS R ET des ok.n olde hie a+ oui © 1 1 41 
SPMNER elastics cs vole a sass cus 15 11 253 
MUIGNEE, JF aa te ch eal. beds. ccs 48 48 2,424 
TMS IETS OS cs sae 53 o> ory 26 44 2,307 
PMMA e www nsineevseccesccescsoess 25 21 V5 
MMRLIIOIRE Stas ccleudeveee's bssiveue 14 8 162 
BOLO YS qi 5's0'd.s'2c « sic ielsiae «0 s’e 8 q 370 
REI INIR Shes 0a.5 a's opener Xe 93>,0' 1 Seve 
BRPMT VEN co cs. esc case eee 2 Q 89 
SMe eces 226. 6 42 82 1,227 
Massachusetts................. 106 "8 5,002 
MME. » SoS dene Seasipn'sug cee 30 21 830 
MTTHIGSOGH «3. hobo oe oe Ue ook's 10 if 335 
IROL nic (<'s ois ona tee vless oo ue 9 % 162 
PEMA tian. cae ao tb deh wes 95505 2 i: mee 
New Hampshire........+...... 20 14 722 
PWS CLSOY 5515 .0is Wess ess). 5 5 236 
0 SAN, Sy er eer 102 63 3,580 
North Carolina...............: a 2 33 
1) Sn Ce ee res, 1 25 
DD Eda rarisie Ye tp bbaicey wat 53. ir 88 3,945 
ERIN ss aie sia sc tenis Gs aah 0 : olor 
MPOUNEVIVAMIA Voc. .i tee oes ee 2 | 24 1,348 
Rhode Teland.................. 4.\) 4 482 
Sonth Carolina........ ........ oe ee aaa 
oy Lae SNSR oot aa ees Tos | see 
LD RS ae oe ere 33.111 28 1,274 
Washington Territory......... 1 "i aves 
meee, Virginia... 3.00 5....... a Te 47 
PMPOONIGLID. 2. e's verey ects Wie Qi) 1 421 
Ea eee ae teat dans 
AR eo See 660 565 «| Q7.879 


Three parishes are reported in Dakota; 
four churches in Mississippi; one parish in 
Texas; one Sunday-school and one church in 
Virginia, but no other statistics are given 
from those States. 

The total number of associations in the 
United States and British Provinces is 76; of 
parishes, 969; of Universalist families, 43,771 ; 
of Sunday-schools, 602; of members of Sun- 
day-schools, 55,313; of meeting-houses, 762 ; 
value of church property, $7,551,170. 
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The following: educational institutions are 
controlled by Universalists: Tufts College and 
Divinity School, College Hill, Mass. ; Lombard 
University, Galesburg, Ill.; St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and Theological School, Canton, N. Y. ; 
Smithson College, Logansport, Ind. ; Buchtel 
College, Akron, Ohio; Liberal Institute, Clin- 
ton, N. Y.; Westbrook Seminary, Deering, 
Me.; Green Mountain Perkins Academy, South 
Woodstock, Vt.; Goddard Seminary, Barre, 
Vt.; Liberal Institute, Jefferson, Wis.; Dean 
Academy, Franklin, Mass.; Mitchell Seminary, 
Mitchellville, Iowa. These institutions have 
in all 87 professors and teachers, and 1,093 
students. Their total assets are valued, in 
round numbers, at $2,290,000. 

The Universalist General Convention of the 
United States met at Cincinnati, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 17th. Moses Humphrey, of New Hamp- 
shire, was elected president. The attention of 
the convention was chiefly given to the finan- 
cial interests of the denomination, and the best 
means of promoting them, particularly with 
reference to the Murray Centenary Fund, the 
special fund of $40,000, and the missionary 
boxes. The treasurer of the Murray Centen- 
ary Fund reported its amount, at the time of 
the meeting of the convention, to be $118,- 
264.43. 

During the year seventeen theological schol- 
arships had been granted. The total amount 
of money so far expended on theological schol- 
arships, was $78,060. Thirty-eight scholar- 
ships were in force, requiring an annual ap- 
propriation of $6,840. 

The convention decided in favor of the one- 
lesson system in Sunday-schools, and ap- 
proved the association of the sexes in the de- 
nominational schools and colleges. 

An anniversary of the Woman’s Centenary 
Association was held in connection with the 
meeting of the convention. This association 
was organized during the centennial year 1870 
to help in raising the Murray Centennial Fund. 
It had contributed to that object the sum of 
$36,000, and has now continued to carry out 
other denominational objects to which the 
efforts of women might be worthily devoted. 
Among them are the dissemination of denomi- 
national literature, the assistance of students 
for the ministry, the planting of Sunday- 
schools, the aid of superannuated preachers, 
and the employment of female home mission- 
aries. 

UPFOLD, Rt. Rev. Grorer, M. D., D. D., 
LL. D.,; Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the 
Diocese of Indiana, born at Shemley Green, 
near Guilford, Surrey, England, May 7, 1796; 
died at Indianapolis, Ind., August 26, 1872. 
He emigrated with his family to the United 
States in 1802, and made his home in Albany, 
N. Y. He was fitted for college at Lansing- 
burg Academy, entered Union College at the 
age of fourteen, and graduated thence in July, 
1814. He had already commenced the study 
of medicine, and continued it in Albany and in 
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New York City, under the late Dr. Valentine 
Mott, attending the lectures of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons till 1816, when he 
graduated M. D., and commenced practice in 
Albany. Dissatisfied with the medical profes- 
sion, and having his mind directed to the min- 
istry, he resolved to relinquish the practice of 
medicine and enter upon the study of theology, 
in September, 1817. He was admitted to dea- 
con’s orders in October, 1818, by Bishop Ho- 
bart, and ordained priest by that prelate in 1820. 
He was minister at Lansingburg for two 
years; was Rector of St. Luke’s, New York 
City, from 1820 to 1828, and officiated as as- 
sisiant minister of Trinity Church, New York, 
from 1821 to 1825. From 1828 to 18381 he 
was Rector of St. Thomas’s Church, New 
York, and of Trinity Church, Pittsburg, Pa., 
from October, 1832, to January, 1850. He 
was elected Bishop of Indiana in June, 1849, 
and consecrated to that office in December of 
the same year. He entered upon the duties 
of the Episcopate with great zeal and energy, 
and continued unweariedly in the discharge 
of them, though suffering from ill health, till 
1865, when he was laid aside from active la- 
bors by the painful and protracted disease of 
which he died. He was eminent as a scholar, 
clear and eloquent as a preacher, genial and 
courteous, but dignified in his manners, and 
sincerely desirous of accomplishing the high- 
est measure of usefulness. He received the 
honorary degree of D. D. from ‘ Columbia 
College in 1831, and that of LL. D. from 
the Western University of Pennsylvania in 
1856. Though an admirable writer, Bishop 
Upfold published but little. His charges to 
his diocese, his occasional sermons, addresses, 
and pastoral letters, are somewhat numerous ; 
but, aside from them, he had only published: 
“The Last Hundred Years;” a lecture with 
notes, etc., delivered before the Literary Socie- 
ties of the Western University of Pennsylva- 
nia in 1845, and a ‘‘ Manual of Devotions for 
Domestic and Private Use,” 12mo, 18638. 
UPHAM, Rev. Tuomas Coeswett, D.D., 
LL.D., an American clergyman, metaphysi- 
cian, professor, and author, born in Deerfield, 
N. H., January 30, 1799; died in New York 
City, April 2, 1872, He graduated with high 
honors from Dartmouth College in 1818, and 
immediately entered Andover Theological 
Seminary, whence he graduated in 1821 with 
such a reputation for scholarship that he was 
immediately retained as assistant Professor of 
Sacred Literature and Instructor in Hebrew. 
Two years later he was settled as colleague pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church at Rochester, 
His sermons were much admired, but 
his timidity, with the excitement and exhaus- 
tion which followed his public efforts, led him 
to relinquish the pastoral office. In Septem- 
ber, 1824, he was appointed Professor of Men- 
tal and Moral Philosophy, and Lecturer on Bib- 
lical Criticism, in Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me., and filled the position with great accept- 
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these works, as formulated by Prof. Upham — b 
himself, was ‘‘to show that man, on acknowl- 


ance till July, 1867, when he resigned, but was _— 
immediately appointed Professor Emeritus, 
Soon after commencing his labors as professor _ 
at Bowdoin, Prof. Upham perceived the neces- 
sity of more satisfactory text-books in mental — 
science, and commenced their preparation, 
The result of his studies, continued through a — 
number of years, was the publication in 1831 
of his “‘ Elements of Mental Philosophy, em-_ 
bracing the two departments of the Intellect 
and the Sensibilities,” 2 vols.; and, in 1834, 
he added a third volume, with the title of “A 
Philosophical and Practical Treatise on the 
Will.” These works have passed through 
many editions, and have been almost univer- 
sally approved, especially after a subsequent 
revision by the author, both in Europe and — 
America, as presenting in elementary form 
the most satisfactory statement of the set- — 
tled principles of ‘mental philosophy. They — 
have been translated into Armenian by Rey. — 
Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., and are used as text- — 
books in all the Protestant Armenian schools 
and colleges in Turkey. An abridgment for 
high-schools was published in 1848. In 1840 
he added a further contribution to mental sci- — 
ence in his little essay, “‘ Outlines of Imperfect 
and Disordered Mental Action.” Partly by 
natural temperament, and partly by the nature 
of his philosophical studies, Prof. Upham be- — 
gan about 1845 or 1846 to adopt the views of 
the Quietistic School in religion. - His inclina- — 
tion in this direction was promoted by the 
careful study of the writings of Tauler,Ger- 
son, Catharine Adorna, Fénelon, Madame de 
la Mothe Guyon, and other mystics of the © 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and* sixteenth centuries. 
In 1847 appeared his ‘Life and Religions 
Opinions and Experience of Madame de la 
Mothe Guyon, together with some Account of © 
the Personal History and Religious Opinions 
of Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambrai;” in 1848 
his “‘ Principles of the Interior or Hidden Life;” 
this was followed by the “ Life of Faith,” 

1848; “A Treatise on Divine Union,” 1851; 
“Religious Maxims, having a Connection with 
the Doctrines and Practice of Holiness,” 1853 ; 
“Life of Madame Catharine Adorna,” 1856; 
‘““A Method of Prayer: an Analysis of the 
Work so entitled, by Madame de la Mothe 
Guyon,” 1859. He was also a frequent con- — 
tributor to a magazine entitled Guide to Holi- 
ness, published in New York. The object of | 


edged and obvious principles of philosophy 
and religion, can gradually but surely rise — 
above the propensities and sins of a perverted __ 
selfhood, and not only be brought into har- 
mony with himself in his own interior and 
subjective nature, but into relations of perfect 
peace and union with God himself, and with 

all that is right and good in the universe.” | 
Prof. Upham visited Europe, the Holy Land, | 
and Egypt, in 1852. Aside from the works al- 

ready named, he had published a “ Transla- 
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tion of Jahn’s Biblical Archwology ” while he 
was an assistant professor at Andover in 1823. 
This has passed through numerous editions; 
“Ratio Discipline; or, the Constitution of the 
Congregational Churches,” 1829; “A Manual 
of Peace,” 1836; ‘American Oollege Life; 
a Series of Descriptive Poems,” 1850; ‘‘Let- 
ters Aisthetic, Social, and Moral, written from 
Europe, Egypt, and Palestine,” 1855; “ Prize 
Essay on a Congress of Nations,” 1840. 
Most of Prof. Upham’s works have been re- 


published abroad. He was greatly esteemed | 


for his genial and courteous manners, and his 
genuine benevolence and kindness of heart. 
URUGUAY, or Banpa Ortentat (Rept- 


BLIOA DE LA BANDA ORIENTAL DEL Urveuay), . 


an independent state of South America, lying 
between latitude 30° and 34° 50’ south, and 
longitude 52° 40’ and 58° west. It is bounded 
on the north by Brazil; on the east and south 
by the Atlantic Ocean; and on the west by 


the Argentine Republic, from which it is sepa- . 


rated by the river of its own name. It hasan 


area of about 66,720 square miles, and its pop- - 


ulation is estimated at 350,000, of whom, per- 
haps, 102,000 are of foreign birth, as follows: 
Spaniards, 37,900; Italians, 32,100; French, 


17,700; and other nationalities, 15,400. There - 


are no longer any Indians in the republic. 
Immigration to Uruguay has been gradually 


ber arrived at Montevideo was 9,327; while 
in 1870 there were 20,435. It should, how- 
ever, be observed that the major portion of 


tS those disembarking at Montevideo hastened 


to leave that city, either for the interior, or 
for the Argentine Republic. 

President of the republic, Dr. Theo. Gomen- 
soro (March 1, 1872); Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Dr. C. Velasco; Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. C. Regunaga; Minister of War, Brigadier- 
General G. Suarez. 

The standing army is composed of from 
8,000 to 4,000 men; and the National Guard, 
‘of 20,000 men, 


_ VAILLANT, Jean Baptiste Parisert, 
marshal of France, senator, and cabinet minis- 
ter, born at Dijon, December 6, 1790; died in 
Paris, June 4, 1872. At seventeen years of 
age, he was admitted to the Polytechnic 
School, and, having distinguished himself in 
engineering studies, he was sent to the engi- 
neering school at Metz. He graduated as 
second-lieutenant, in October, 1809, and, en- 
tering the army, soon distinguished himself 
in the later campaigns of the empire. During 
the Russian campaign, he attained the rank of 
captain, and so remarkable was his conduct 
for energy and self-possession that he was 
named in one of the general orders of the 
army, and, in August, 1813, received the 
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According to official returns, the value of 
the imports for 1870 was $13,1385,591,* and in 
1871, $14,864,247 ; that of the exports for the 
year first mentioned was $6,356,423; and for 
1871, $13,334,224, To these figures should be 
added, perhaps, one-third for smuggled goods, 
The chief articles of export are hides, horns, 
tallow, hair, salt or jerked beef, etc. 

The number of vessels entered at the port 
of Montevideo in 1871 was 1,502, with an ag- 
gregate of 739,607 tons. 

Of the ptiblic revenue, which is mainly de- 
rived from customs duties, the larger portion 
is applied upon the amortization of and pay- 


ment of the interest on the national debt. 


The expenditures and receipts for 1870 and 
1871 were as follows respectively : 


1870. 1871. 
Expenditures ............0000.. $5,753,062 | $6,298,981 
WROCELDIS aaa oseie ecto? we's ot os 5,105,522 | 5,085,800 
BNO oi oles) MeN ed wae c $639,540 | $1,218,181 


According to the last report of the Min- 
ister of Finance, the deficit, up to June 30, 
1872, was estimated at $5,570,711, on account 
of the increased outlay caused by the civil war. 

The total customs receipts for 1870, through- 
out the whole republic, were $4,538,854; and 


-for the year 1871, $5,312,318. 
increasing since 1866, in which year the num- | 


According to the official table, published by 
the Junta de COrédito, January 1, 1871, the 
public debt amounted to $19,976,550; which, 
added to the new debts contracted in 1871, 
makes a total of $28,945,927; so that, the 
amortization of 1871 amounting to $818,685, 
the debt on January 1, 1872, was $28,127,242. 

Uruguay has but two short lines of railway, 
both opened in 1866: that from Montevideo 
to Pedras, about 11 miles; and that from Mon- 
tevideo to Maldonado, 50 miles. 

The civil war, which had so long existed be- 
tween the ‘ Blancos” and the ‘ Colorados,” 
was finally terminated by a treaty of peace, 
bearing date April 6, 1872, 
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cross of the Legion of Honor. Soon after, be- 
ing surrounded by the enemy, after a most un- 
equal conflict, he was taken prisoner, and was 
not exchanged until the peace. On his return 
to the army, early in 1815, he again attracted 


-attention by his skilful works for the defence 
sof the capital, and his courageous conduct at 


Ligny and Waterloo, After the restoration, 
he devoted himself, as a staff-officer, to the 
study and practice of the art of fortification. 
He was promoted to a captaincy of the first 
class in 1816, and, soon after, translated from 
the English an ‘Essay on the Principles and 
Construction of Military Bridges.” He became 


* The Uruguay dollar is equivalent to $1.05, 
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major in 1826, lieutenant-colonel in 1830, after 
a brilliant campaign in Algeria, where he 
mined and exploded a fort, and had a leg 
broken; colonel in 1833, after the siege of 
Anvers, and honored with the cross of an 
officer of the Order of Leopold. In 1834 he 
was sent to Algeria in command of the corps 
of engineers, and covered the country with 
blockhouses and fortified ramparts. In 1838 
he returned to France as brigadier-general of 
engineers; in 1839 was made superintendent 
of the Polytechnic School, and, in 1840, as- 
signed to the direction of the fortifications on 
the right bank of the Seine, in Paris. In 1845 
he was promoted to the lieutenant-generalship, 
and presided over the chief committee on for- 
tifications. In 1849 he was made second in 
command in the army sent to Italy. For his 
services there he was made a marshal of France, 
by Louis Napoleon, in 1851, just after the coup 
d@ état, and received, among other favors from 
the new régime, the appointment of grand- 
marshal of the palace. As marshal of France, 
he was a senator by right, as well as by impe- 
rial favor. When St. Arnaud was placed at 
the head of the Army of the East, Marshal 
Vaillant was made Minister of War, and dis- 
played considerable zeal and scientific knowl- 
edge of military movements. He retained this 
portfolio until 1859, when, in the Italian cam- 
paign, he exchanged it with Marshal Randon 
for the command of the Army of the Alps. 
After the campaign, he commanded the corps 
of occupation at Milan till May, 1860. On his 
return, he was made Minister of the Emperor’s 
Household and of Fine Arts, and member of 
the Privy Council. He ranked so high as a 
man of science as to be elected, in 1853, a free 
member of the Academy of Sciences. He re 
organized the School of Fine Arts, procured a 
decree of liberty from censorship for the thea- 
tres, and the power to distribute duplicates of 
objects of art and museum collections for the 
benefit of departmental establishments of arts. 
He was a member, and several times presi- 
dent, of the Bureau of Longitudes. His only 
original published work, not on military mat- 
ters, was a ‘Report upon the Situation of 
Algeria’ (1855). His administration of the 
military affairs of France is cited as the most 
perfect of his time, and his writings on mili- 
tary matters are regarded as standard works. 
He had been decorated with almost all the or- 
ders existing in France. 

VERMONT. The political campaign in this 
State began with the assembling of the Re- 
publican State Convention, which was con- 
vened at Bellows Falls, May 1st, for the choice 
of delegates to the National Republican Con- 
vention. The following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we cordially approve and indorse 
the present national Administration, and commend 
it as distinguished among the best of our history, for 
ability, integrity, economy, and fidelity to principle. 

Resolved, Phat the first preference of the State is for 
the renomination of Grant and Colfax, and we wish 
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our delegates to regard that preference so far as, upon — 7 


consultation with the delegates from other States, 


they shall find that i Cage consistent with the — 
ublican organization, the welfare — 


harmony of the Rep 
of the common cause, and the successful and perma- 
nent establishment of Republican principles. To 
these considerations all others should yield. 


Resolved, That we ie regret the defection of Re- 


publicans from the regular organization. We believe 


the objects of reform professed to be sought by the | 
Liberal-Republican movement are mainly such as 
can be secured only in the Republican party, while | 


the ony practical result of the movement will be to 
strengthen the Democracy. 9 


Resolved, That we deprecate the restoration of the — 
Democratic party to power, as endangering the equal — 


laws which, against the opposition of that party, have 
recently been engrafted upon our system, as prevent=- 


ing any further nap es in the same direction, and as 
e preferment and allowance of — 


likely to lead to t 
unjust and excessive Southern war claims against 
the Government, which would heavily increase tax- 
ation and seriously impair the national credit. ag 

tesolved, That we pledge ourselves anew, in this 


our first State Convention for two years, to the great 


leading aims of the Republican party, namely,: 
most complete liberty and the most exact equalit; 
of rights, under the law, for all men throughout the 
republic; the promotion of education, intelligence, 
and thrift of every class, and especially of the labor- 
ing-class, of our population ; the most strict observ- 
ance of the public faith, both toward our creditors, 
by the payment of the national debt, and toward our 
soldiers and sailors by a prompt and generous pro- 
vision for them, their widows, and orphans; the 
preservation of peace, so far as consistent with na- 
tional honor and security; the cultivation of rela- 
tions of confidence and good-will with all, from the 


old nations of the East to the savage tribes of the — 


West; faithfulness and economy in the administra- 
tion of the laws, and promptitude and thoroughness 
in the correction and reform of all abuses in any de- 
partment of the public service. — . 


On the 12th of June, the Democratic State 
Convention assembled in Montpelier, and was 
attended by 188 delegates. The following res- 
olutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That the Democracy of Vermont, assem- 


bled in convention, to select delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention at Baltimore, recognizing the re- 
eent changes in the nature and constitution of the 
Government, are ready to codperate with all thos 

who favor limited and localized governments, an 

who seek to restrain the exercise by Congress of 
absolute powers, to prevent private legislation, to 
restrain the growth of vast co 
work a permanent civil-service reform. 


Resolved, That the platform of principles adopted 


by the recent Cincinnati Convention indicates prog- 


ress of public opinion toward sound views of goy- — 


ernment; that all patriotic citizens may and should 


unite upon that platform, so well calculated to re- f 


store an honest Administration and enforce the obli- 
gations of the Constitution, and our delegates are 
instructed to secure, if possible, the triumph of those 
principles, and to support any candidates, represent- 
ing them, who shall meet the approval of the Demoe- 
cracy in National Convention assembled. 


The Republican State Convention for the 
nomination of candidates for State offices, and 
two presidential electors at large, assembled 
in Montpelier, on the 26th of June. After a 


close contest, Julius Converse, of Woodstock, _ 
was nominated for Governor; Russell S. Taft, - 


of Burlington, for Lieutenant-Governor; and 
John A, Page, of Montpelier, for State Treas- 


orations, and to : 
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urer. The electors at large chosen were Har- 
mon Oanfield, of Arlington, and Elisha P. 
Jewett, of Montpelier. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 


Stesolved, That the mission of the Republican party 
is not ended, that its continued existence is alike 
demanded by love of country, love of humanity, and 
the safety of the noblest form of government upon 
the earth. ; 

Resolved, That the enemies of constitutional lib- 
erty, in their efforts to restore to power the Bourbon 
elements of despotism and oppression so signally 
routed and overthrown under the efforts of our brave 
soldiers, led on by generals unsurpassed in bravery 
and gallantry in the world, only show their desire to 
reinstate a policy at war with the true interests of 
the nation, and subversive of the rights of man, 

_ Resolved, That we heartily indorse the platform 
ip op by the National Republican Convention at 
its late session in Philadelphia, and we believe that 
the principles there announced, and to be earried 
out by a Republican Administration, will advance 
the moral and material interests of our whole coun- 
- try, during the next four years, more than those in- 
terests have been advanced during any four years 
of its history. 

_. Resolved, That with enthusiasm we indorse the 
nominees of the Philadelphia Convention, viz., 
Ulysses S. Grant and Henry Wilson. We believe 
in their honesty, firmness, and success, We rely 
upon the qualities that gave us Vicksburg, that 
drove Lee into Richmond, that drove Lee out of 
Richmond, and that shone in magnanimity at Appo- 
mattox Court-House. We believe, too, in the con- 
sistent friend of the freedman, and the jaboring-man 
everywhere, Henry Wilson, whose head and heart 
have remained undisturbed by long continuance in 
office. With these tried leaders in the front, we 
guarantee to the Republican party of the country 
that Vermont still continues the ‘‘ Star that never 
sets,” and that in November next we will show such 
a vote for the Republican nominees as will silence 
the guns of the opposition for four years to come. 

Resolved, That. we believe in a State policy that 
shall educate every child within its borders, train 
the able-bodied for the defence of the State in time 
of need, suppress crime, and punish every breach 
of law, restrain vice, pay the State debt with the 
least possible burden to the people, encourage min- 
ing and manufactures, while we do not neglect the 
interests of agriculture, and so manage the entire 
interests of the Commonwealth as to keep our young 
men within the borders of Vermont. 

Resolved, That the illegal traffic in intoxicating 
drinks is a a source of temptation, patie 
taxation, and crime, causing needless and heavy 
burdens to fall on many innocent citizens. It is 
therefore the duty of the State, in accordance with 
its highest interests and its present settled policy, 
to protect the people from the evil and the results 
that follow such illegal sale. 

Resolved, That we fully and heartily indorse the 
nominees of this convention, and we pledge our- 
selves and those we represent to renewed labor in 
_ the cause of Republican principles, that their elec- 
tion may not only be assured, but that it may be a 
foretaste of the utter defeat, in November next, of 
Greeley principles and Cincinnati platforms, and 
Democracy, present, past, or future, whether repre- 
sented by men or platforms. . 


This convention was followed by the con- 
ventions of the Democratic and the Liberal 
Republican parties, both of which were held 
in Burlington on the Ist of August. The for- 
mer was a delegate and the latter a mass 
convention. The Democratic Convention was 
composed of about three hundred. delegates, 
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including many of the leading Democrats of 
the State. Prior to the assembling of the 
convention, the Liberal Republicans had is- 
sued an address denouncing the Administra- 
tion of General Grant, and indorsing the nom- 
ination of Greeley and Brown by the Cin- 
cinnati: Convention, and the platform there 
adopted. The Democrats and the Liberal 
Republicans having respectively assembled in 
convention, a union was effected between the 
two parties, who united upon the following 
ticket: For Governor, A. B. Gardiner, of 
Bennington; Lieutenant-Governor, W. H. H. 
Bingham, of Stowe; Treasurer, Henry Chase; 
of Lyndon; Presidential electors, W. T. H 
robin, of Bennington; Jasper Rand, of St. 
Albans; Thomas E. Powers, of Woodstock ; 
Samuel Bishop, of Bolton; Jedediah P. Ladd, 
of Alburg. Of the eight persons constituting 
this ticket, three were Republicans and five 
Democrats. 

The election for State officers was held on 
the 3d of September, and resulted in the suc- 
cess of the Republican ticket. The total vote 
for Governor was 58,559, of which Julius Con- 
verse received 41,946, and Mr. Gardiner 16,- 
613; majority for Mr. Converse, 25,333. At 
the election in November, 52,408 votes were 
cast for President, of which 41,481 were for 
Grant, 10,927 for Greeley, and 553 for Charles 
O’Conor. 

é The State Legislature was composed as fol- 
ows: 


LEGISLATURE. Senate. House. |Joint Ballot. 
Republicans............. 80 217 OAT 
Democrats and Liberals.. 22 22 
Republican majority.... 30 195 225 


The present State government of Vermont 
is composed wholly of Republicans, as fol- 
lows: Governor, Julius Converse; Lieutenant- 
Governor, Russell 8. Taft; Secretary of State, 
George Nichols; Treasurer, John A, Page; 
Auditor, Whitman G, Ferrin; Railroad Com- 
missioner, Myron ©. Bailey; Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Franklin Fairbanks; 
Judges of the Supreme Court, J. Pierrepont, 
J. Barret, A. Peck, H. H. Wheeler, H. E. 
Boyce, T. P. Redfield, and J. Ross. ; 

The Legislature, which meets biennially, 
convened on the 2d of October, and after a 
session of fifty-seven days, the longest session 
by one day that has ever been held in the 
State, adjourned on the 27th of November. 
Many public and private acts were passed, but 
the legislation was not of sufficient general in- 
terest to require extended notice. 

According to the report of the State Treas- 
urer, the total amount of the funded debt out- 
standing August 1, 1872, after deducting the 
loan of $135,500 due June 1, 1890, which is 
held by the State, was $380,000. This amount 
matures as follows: December 1, 1874, $109,- 
000; December 1, 1876, $186,500; December 
1, 1878, $84,000. Balance in the Treasury 
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September 1, consisting of bonds, sinking 
fund, and cash, $988,532.80. 

The financial policy of the State govern- 
ment, is indicated in the following language 
of the Governor in his message to the Legisla- 
ture in October: ‘‘ However desirable it may 
be to discharge our entire debt, and however 
compatible with the economical habits of the 
people to be and remain free from public debt, 
it seems to be very doubtful economy to bur- 
den ourselves with onerous taxes, for the sake 
of purchasing our bonds at a large premium, 
which have only a few years longer to run. 
It seems to me specially improper, in view of 
the fact that many towns in the State are still 
indebted to considerable amounts, and there- 
fore liable to heavy taxation, for debts con- 
tracted in furnishing men and other means for 
suppressing the late rebellion, and for repair- 
ing damages by floods, fires, etc.” 

The charitable and reformatory institutions 
of the State are reported to be in a flourishing 
condition. The insane of the State are cared 
for in the asylum at Brattleboro, which is 
owned and governed by a corporation. The 
State, however, appoints a commissioner of 
the insane. In this institution there are three 
classes of inmates: 1. Those supported entire- 
ly by the State; 2. Those supported in part 
by the State; 38. Those who do not receive 
State aid. Of the first class there are about 
88, whose support amounts to $13,539.06. Of 
the second class there are about 250, who re- 
reive about sixty-five cents apiece, making the 
$5,000 appropriated for this purpose. In the 
third class there are about 200 supported by 
friends or charities, 

The committee appointed pursuant to an act 
of November 22, 1870, to investigate the ques- 
tion of changing the site of the State-prison, 
has reported ‘‘that neither the welfare of the 
prisoners nor the interest of the State de- 
mands the removal of the prison from Wind- 
sor at the present time.” ©The committee 
further found that “the ruinous contract for 
the labor of the convicts, that has existed fora 
number of years, expired in 1871, and a new 
contract was entered into. whereby the State 
receives seventy cents per day, instead of 
forty-two cents, as before, and from present 
estimates the prison will be self-sustaining and 
the State be relieved from the yearly appro- 
priation for its support. Your committee 
were assured by the superintendent that the 
present occupation of the prisoners, shoemak- 
ing, is more healthy than the making of 
seythes, and the change has thus far had a 
beneficial effect upon the convicts.” 

The affairs of the Vermont Central and 
Vermont & Canada Railroads have recently 
been topics of wide discussion. Not only has 
the general policy of the eompanies in extend- 
ing their lines been criticised, but grave 
charges of mismanagement have been openly 
made. The original line of the Vermont Cen- 
tral Railroad was about 118 miles long, but it 
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has been extended by leases and other ar- | 
rangements until the whole mileage owned, |} 
operated, and leased, amounts to 1,044 miles, 


including the small steamboats on Lake 
Champlain, and the line of steamers plying be- 
tween New York and New London. The ex- 
tent of these-lines is indicated in the following 

statement : "al 


Mileage of the Vermont Central Railroad Confed- ; 


eration. 
Vermont Central—Windsor to Burlington, Vt...... 118 
LEASED LINES. 
Northern New Hampshire—Concord to Lebanon..... 82. 
Concord Railroad ncord to Nashua, with branches 119 
Boston & Lowell, with leased lines.................. "0 
Vermont & Canada Railroad...... .......eeeeeees vie, | ee 
Montreal & Vermont, junction line.................. 26 
Stanstead, Shefford & Chambly Railroad—Canada... 48 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain Railroad............ 118 
ssisquoi Railroad—St. Albans to Rockford, Vt.... 28 
Sullivan Railroad—Windsor, Vermont, to Bellows 
AS Y Cig ciswacteecen gine bade ee ee meter esate See 26 
Rutland Railroad—Bellows Falls, Vt., to Burling- 


MD, VG Os Re ee tats conto teleeae ee 

ph ge Valley Railroad—Bellows Falls to Brattle- 
ro, 

Vermont & Massachusetts Railroad—Brattleboro, 


Vt., to Grout’s Corner, Mass..<.........-.--0000- 21 
Montreal & Plattsburg Kailroad—Plattsburg, N. Y., 
to'Canadian line... <....c<+....<5 we Aap ghar 28 
Whitehall & Plattsburg Railroad, with branches.... 87 . 
Addison County Railroad—Leicester, Vt., to Ticon- 
EVO GRAIN ioe tie US aes eee Fibs te Swank Sana eee eRe 15 
New London Northern Railroad—Grout’s Corners 
to: New Dondon. Conn §.0a.0045i Maced 6 upd demaaeaen 100 
Ware River Railroad—Palmer, Mass., to Gilbert- 
WINE HMAGR, soaps tls Hee ys in cs Habiebslale Aenea vawb is oimaee 16 
Toth) leARGG TNIGG 5 cn iso as wines news alence pasitaread 926 
Total mileage operated... 0.05.00) occ aces 1,044 


Owing to the prevalence of these charges, a — 
meeting of “the security-holders of the Ver- 
mont & Canada and Vermont Central Rail- 
ways” was held in Boston, October 2, 1872, 
when an official statement of the managers — 
was submitted, From the treasurer’s report 
accompanying this statement, it appears that 
on June 1, 1872, the total floating debt was 
$2,878,164.42, and the available assets were 
$1,849,249.57, leaving the actual floating debt 
$1,528,94.85. The debt consists in large part 
of the deficiencies in the earnings of the Og- 
densburg and Rutland roads to meet the ex- 
penses of the rentals. The result of the busi- 
ness of the roads for the two years ending 
June 1, 1872, and the financial condition at — 
that time, will appear more fully from the 
treasurer’s report: | 
The gross earnings of the Vermont Central 

and Vermont & Canada, including the 


Stanstead, Shefford & Chambly Railroad $4,395,884 17 
ThE EXPENBEB...,.....crcaccecscecesvecvme 3,004,890 84 


WHS NCL isn Canam wale wie hbo A SAS $1,390,498 33 
The gross earnings of the Rut- 
land road and branches from 
the time of lease to June 1, 

1872—17 months............. $1,869. 

The Cxpenses...........-s000s ; 


The gross comin ti of the Og- 
densburg & Lake Cham- 
lain Railroad from time of 
ease to June 1, 1872—27 
months......... Rae $2.232,46% 
The expenses...... SO PET Ie 1,568.281 


Total Rete Pa fer at «. $2,590,682 88 
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Brought forward—Total net............ $2,590,632 38 
The gross earnings being..... $8,497,441 45 
The gross expenses being..... 5,906,809 07 

The net being............. $2,590,632 38 


The proportion of expense to earnings being 
693 per cent. 


The interest paid on bonds during the last 
two years, according to the Treasurer’s 


Report, amounts to.... 2.0.0... pecs eee $860,468 67 
Rents of leased roads and the interest on the , 

Vermont & Canada stock................ 2,097,145 00 

ha igiera'e« BE Noceajn nnd meee age western ts» $2,957,613 67 

Net earnings during same period........... 2,590,632 38 

CORES CO USS ENS ores. Ret aber ea ir an gee Be $366,981 29 

Increase of rolling-stock and improvement 
_ of main and leased roads.<.......2. 0.0% 1,295,665 55 


Excess of expenditures over net earnings... $1,662,646 84 
The bonded debt, June 1, 1872, was as fol- 

lows: 
Equipment bonds, 8 per cent.................. oes 
0 


First mortgage bonds, 7 per cent.............. ; 
Vermont Central guaranteed bonds, 8 percent. 795,500 
Stanstead, Shefford & Chambly bonds, 7 per 
RIN ie verre vipa iern ow penseis i nee s> o\e,0 o he,056 0 F8 443,800 
$6,239,300 
Second-mortgage bonds ...........+++e.e0: 1,500.0 
1S ee te eee $7,739,300 


The assets to meet this debt were stated by 
the treasurer to amount to $11,255,164. . 

To provide for disposing of the present 
floating debt, authority has been granted to 
the trustees and managers to issue their notes 
for $2,500,000, payable in thirty years with 8 
per cent. interest, and constituting them a 
~ special lien upon the trust property and in- 
come of the road. Of this sum $700,000 is to 
be deposited with the New England Trust 
Company, for the purpose of retiring the first 
equipment loan for that amount, which ma- 
tures in 1875. The balance—$1,800,000—is 
to be disposed of for the purpose of retiring 
the floating debt of the trust. 

According to the census of 1870, of the total 
population (258,751), ten years old and over, 
there were engaged in all classes of occupations 
108,763 persons, of whom 95,263 were males 
and 13,500 females. There were engaged in 
agriculture, 57,983, including 57,889 males and 
94. females; in professional and personal ser- 
vices, 21,032, including 9,680 males and 11,- 
852 females; in trade and transportation, 7,- 
132, including 7,101 males and 31 females; in 
manufactures, and mechanical and mining in- 
dustries, 22,616, including 20,5938 males and 
2,023 females. 

The State contained 3,078,257 acres of im- 
proved land, 1,386,934 of woodland, and 68,613 
of other unimproved land. The cash value of 
farms was $139,367,075; of farming imple- 
ments and machinery, $5,250,279; total 
amount of wages paid during the year, includ- 
ing value of board, $4,155,385; total (esti- 
mated) value of all farm productions, including 
betterments and additions to stock, $34,647,- 
027; orchard-products, $682,241; produce of 
market-gardens, $42,225; forest-products, $1,- 


238,929; value of home manufactures, $181,- 
268; of animals slaughtered or sold for 
slaughter, $4,320,619; of all live-stock, $23,- 
888,835. There were 65,015 horses, 252 
mules and asses, 180,285 milch-cows, 27,809 
working-oxen, 112,741 other cattle, 580,347 
sheep, and 46,345 swine. The chief productions 
were: 488,155 bushels of spring, and 16,548 of 
winter, wheat, 73,346 of rye; 1,699,882 of In- 
dian-corn, 3,602,430 of oats, 116,833 of barley, 
415,097 of buckwheat, 72,671 pounds of tobac- 
co, 8,102,187 of wool, 95,242 bushels of peas 
and beans, 5,157,428 of Irish potatoes, 1,038 
gallons of wine, 17,844,396 pounds of butter, 
4,830,700 of cheese, 3,835,840 gallons of milk 
sold, 1,020,669 tons of hay, 785 bushels of 
clover-seed, 4,013 of grass-seed, 527,927 
pounds of hops, 12,899 of flax, 444 bushels of 
flax-seed, 8,894,302 pounds of maple-sugar, 
12,023 gallons of maple-molasses, 142,932 
pounds of honey, and 5,235 of wax. 

The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 8,270, using 186 steam-engines, 
of 6,425 horse-power, and 1,984 water-wheels, 
of 44,897 horse-power, and employing 18,686 
hands, of whom 16,301 were males above six- 
teen, 1,872 females above fifteen, and 513 youth. 
The total amount of capital invested was $20,- 
329,637; wages paid during the year $6,264,- 
581; value of materials consumed, $17,007,- 
769; products, $32,184,606. 

The whole number of newspapers and peri- 
odicals was 47, having an aggregate circulation 
of 71,390, and issuing annually 4,055,300 
copies. There were 3 daily, with a circula- 
tion of 3,190; 43 weekly, circulation 56,200 ; 
1 monthly, circulation 12,000. 

There were 1,792 libraries, having 727,263 
volumes. Of these, 1,056, with 405,536 vol- 
umes, were private, and 736, with 321,727 
volumes, were other than private, including 33 
circulating libraries, with 20,676 volumes. 

The total number of religious organizations 
was 699, having 744 edifices, with 270,614 sit- 
tings, and property valued at $3,713,530. The 
leading denominations were : 


DENOMINATIONS. \Organizat’ns.| Sittings. 

Faptish. .; sacenterehagescaeassecks $s 131 43,245 
GUTTISUIR eee ok Seno peak sae hee oe 14 4,350 
Congregational. ./...... 5.0.0 0seees 183 75,925 
Eipiscopalistciy.cicee es <vaneke emer 83 11,223 
BLHOUIBG Toc chic wok oc beac ys uane 180 60,325 
Roman! Catholic ee os dace dek Soe 40 25,000 
Second Advent...........5- cece cee 15 4,450 
WHIVeTsaliat ce mcns visu nates Maass 60 19,710 


The condition of pauperism and crime is 
shown by the following statistics: 


Total population... 2.0... cece ee cece ee eees 330,551 
Number of persons receiving support during the 
year ending June 1, 1870.......-.-+-+-+eseeees 2,008 
Cost of annual support...........-----s+--2 600 $178,628 
Total number receiving support June 1, 1870.... 1,785 
BUIVGics dead baat as Shas: «cppsseae emer te ests 1,262 
WHOs ec ctiet ccarecssssccsccuscvcereessese 1,231 
Colored... 2. cece wees cece eee veneeeseereeeses 31 
Foreign........-.+++eseseneees nteeeeraer anes 523 
Number of persons convicted during the year... 139 
Total number of persons in prison dune 1, 1870.. 193 
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VINTON, Rey. Franors, D. D., LL. D., an 
American clergyman of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, a professor and author, born in 
Providence, R. L., August 29, 1809; died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., September 29, 1872... He 
received bis academic training in his native 
city, entered Williams College at an early age, 
but, before graduating, was appointed a cadet 
at West Point, whence he graduated, ,fourth 
in his class, in July, 1830, as brevet lieutenant 
of artillery, and was immediately promoted 
to be second-lieutenant of the Third Artil- 
lery; was two years in garrison at Fort In- 
dependence, Mass., nearly a year on topo- 
graphical duty, six months on engineering 
duty, three years in garrison at Fort Constitu- 
tion, N. H., during which he studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar at Portsmouth; a 
brief period in the Oreek nation and on -re- 
cruiting duty, and resigned August 31, 1836. 
Very soon after his resignation, he followed 
the example of his elder brother, and, aban- 
doning the law, entered the General Theological 
Seminary in New York, and received deacon’s 
orders from Bishop Griswold in 1838. Two 
years afterward, he became Rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s, in his native city of Providence. From 
this charge he passed successively to that. of 
Trinity Church, in Newport, R. L., and to that 
of Emanuel Church, in Brooklyn, L. I. In 
1847 he became rector of Grace Church, in 
Brooklyn. In this position he remained for 
eight years, declining, meanwhile, episcopal 
honors, which were offered to him in 1848, 
with the bishopric of Indiana. At the elec- 
tion for Provisional Bishop of New York, in 
1851, he was within one vote of being chosen, 
In 1855 he was invited to become an assistant- 
minister at Trinity Church, in New York, and 
accepted the invitation, and subsequently 
filled this responsible post. In 1869 he was 
elected Ludlow Professor of Ecclesiastical 
Polity and Canon Law in the Episcopal Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. He was an ex- 
tensive writer on general subjects, in maga- 
zines and reviews, his educational training 
making him a man of varied and extensive 
knowledge, with a style clear and forcible. 
His book on the canon law is regarded as an 
authority in the Church of which he was a 
minister. His other publications were: ‘ Ar- 
thur Tremaine; or, Annals of Cadet Life,” 
1830; an oration on “The Annals of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations,” 1863; 
“Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,” 
1865, and many single sermons, pamphlets, 
lectures, and essays, 1840 to 1872. 

VIRGINIA. The joint resolution of the 
Virginia Legislature, passed in December, 
1871, to “discontinue the issue of bonds re- 
quired to be issued by the act for funding the 
public debt,” and vetoed by Governor Walker 
on the 28th of that month, was passed over 
the veto, in January, by more than a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses. A joint committee 
was then appointed “to take into considera- 
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tion all questions of finance ¢onnected with 
the funding bill, and the payment of the pub- 


lic debt.” A majority of this committee pro- — 
posed a plan which provided for the funding 


of two-thirds of the debt with new bonds, pay- 
able in thirty-four years, at three per cent. in- 
terest for the-first twelve years, six per cent. 
for the next ten years, and seyen per cent. for 
the remaining twelve years. Another plan 


was submitted by a minority of the committee, — 
and several more were offered in the way of - 
The discussion of these various © 
plans took up a large share of the session. — 


substitutes. 


None of them were adopted, and the only ac- 


tion taken was a repeal of the clause of the © 
original funding act, making the coupons of — 
the bonds receivable for taxes, and the pas- — 


sage of an act for the payment of interest due 
in 1872. The latter was as follows: 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That it shall — 


be the duty of the Auditor of Public Accounts to 
pay into the ight Treasury, subject to the warrant 
of the Second Auditor, so much of the public reve- 
nue as the Second Auditor may certity to be neces- 
sary to pay the interest on the public debt as herein 
provided. 

2. On the Ist day of January, or as soon thereafter 
as may be, and on the Ist day of July, 1872, there 
shall be paid two per cent. interest upon the princi- 
pal of the public debt, bearing an interest of six per 


cent, per annum, as evidenced by bonds issued — 


under the provision of the act approved March 30, 
1871, and, upon that part of the debt bearing an in- 
terest of five per cent., there shall be paid, at the 


same times, one and two-thirds per cent.; and,upon — 


two-thirds of the debt, the securities representi 
which have not been changed since the 80th day 
March, 1871, there shall be paid a like interest. 
8. It shall be the duty of the Second Auditor, upon 
the presentation of any coupon for the MA of 
interest under this act, to stamp upon such coupon 
the amount of interest paid thereon, and return 
same to the holder thereof. F 
4, The receipt of interest, under the provisions of 
this act, shall be held and deemed to be an acquies- 
cence upon the part of the creditor in the provision 
of an act ‘‘ declaring what shall be receivable in pay- 
ment of public dues.” 
5. This act shall be in force from its passage, 
With regard to the effect of the repeal, the 
Attorney-General gave the following opinion 
in reply to inquiries: 6 
CoMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, — : 
Arr’y-Gen’t's Orricr, Ricumonn, March 9, 1872. § | 
Hons. Josrru Mayo, Jr., and Asa RoGrErs: 
GENTLEMEN: I 
note of this day, by saying that the act passe 


the General "regent on the 7th ant “9 er 
ec e receive 


1872, entitled ‘‘An act declaring what sha 


in payment of taxes or other demands of the State,” 


was intended by the General Assembly to repeal 8 
much of the second section of the act approved Ma 


80, 1871, entitled ‘An act to provide for the funding ~ 
and payment of the public debt,” as made ‘the — 
coupons receivable, after maturity, for all taxes, — 


debts, dues, and other demands, due the State.’ 

It is my opinion that the funding of the 
debt will be continued until the whole debt is fund- 
ed, or the law authorizing it is repealed, and that the 


exchange of registered bonds for coupon bonds may __ 


be made as heretofore, with the exception only that 


ise that they are receivable in payment of all taxes, 
debts, dues, and demands, due to the State. 
JAMES C, TAYLOR. 


have the honor to answer iz Pi 


public 


all coupons hereafter issued wi// not bear the prom~ - = 


Al 
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The funding process was suspended until 
new coupons had been printed, which ocecu- 
pied about two months. : 

The Legislature adjourned, after having been 
in session about one hundred and twenty days, 
without passing any tax law, and the Gov- 
ernor immediately summoned an extra session, 
for the purpose of having such a measure en- 
acted. The bill, which was passed after sev- 
eral days of discussion, retained the old tax of 
fifty cents on every hundred dollars of the 
assessed value of all property, real and per- 
sonal, and provided for the assessment of fifty 
cents on every hundred dollars of the market 
value of all bonds issued by the State, and by 
all railroad and canal companies, the tax to be 
reserved out of the interest due or becoming 
due on the bonds. <A specific tax was also 
laid on express, transportation, telegraph, and 
other companies, as well as a tax on their gross 
receipts, and a tax of five per cent. on the gross 
amount of sales of spirituous and malt liquors. 
A bill providing for the reassessment of lands, 
which had been passed before the adjournment 
of the regular session, it was generally thought, 
would so far reduce the taxable value that the 
amount raised, under the new act, would hardly 
exceed that collected under the old law. 

On the 26th of August, a council of foreign 
holders of the State bonds was held in London, 
at which a protest was drawn up, and for- 
warded to the Auditor, against the action 
which had been taken, suspending the funding 
process, and altering the coupons. ‘‘ They felt 
assured,” they say, ‘‘that, after her past mis- 
fortunes, the first sentiment of Virginia would 
be to make the best possible provision for the 
discharge of her engagements, and it was in this 
spirit that the funding bill was received and ac- 
cepted. All such reliance was, however, weak- 
ened by the subsequent tampering with the 
funding bill, and the insufficient provision made 
for payment of the coupons; that, while these 
infractions of credit inflict serious damage on 
the bondholders, they are convinced that they 
no less affect the best interests of the State 
and its citizens. 

“ At this time, invitations are offered to 
Englishmen, in our daily papers, to emigrate 
to Virginia, and settle in a country having the 
same population, language, laws, and institu- 
tions. These propositions were well regarded, 
‘but they are likely to remain abortive, as well 
as others for the development of the landed 
and natural resources of the country, until jus- 
tice is done. 

“« The protesters likewise object to the alter- 
ation in the coupons under the new funding, 
as involving a breach of faith on the part of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

“The protesters further object to the heavy 
amount of the State tax, as being a tax far be- 
yond the ordinary burdens of State taxation, 
and as being, consequently, what it is intended 
to be—a form of repudiation, and a spoliation 
of the bondholders. 
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‘The bondholders also object to being kept 
out of dividend on the plea of an assignment 
of one-third to West Virginia, for the assump- 
tion of which no terms have ,been made with 
West Virginia. That the protesters feel it 
their duty to urge that the natural resources 
of a country are dependent for their real value 
on the intelligence and moral capacity of its ~ 
citizens; that material resources may be wast- 
ed by the calamities of war; but, that the good 
name of the State and citizens is an abiding 
inheritanee which may remain in all times.” 

Meantime, the constitutionality of the act 
changing the coupons had been brought in 
question, and suits were commenced in the Su- 
preme Court to test its validity. A final de- 
cision was rendered in December. The ques- 
tions involved were—1. Was there, under the 
act aforesaid, of March 30, 1871, between the 
State and such of her creditors as should ac- 
cept and comply with the terms of the act, 
a valid contract that the interest coupons is- 
sued thereunder should ‘‘ be receivable, at and 
after maturity, for all taxes, debts, dues, and 
demands, due the State?” 2. If so, was the 
obligation of this contract impaired by the act 
aforesaid of March 7, 1872, which substantially 
declares that the collecting officers of the State 
shall not receive the coupons aforesaid in dis- 
charge of any “taxes or other démands of the 
State, now due, or that shall hereafter become 
due?” 

Both these questions were considered at 
length by the court, and decided in the af- 
firmative. In rendering the decision, Judge 
Bouldin said, in conclusion: 


We are of opinion, therefore, that the act aforesaid 
of March 7, 1872, is repugnant to the constitution of 
this State and of the United States, inasmuch as it 
impairs the obligation of a contract, and is, on that 
account and to that extent, void; and, being further 
of opinion, both on principle and authority, that the 
writ of mandamus is the proper remedy in the case 
(the duty of the sheriff being purely ministerial), a 
peremptory writ of mandamus must be awarded in 
the case of Antoni vs, Wright, and the judgment of 
the Circuit Court of the city of Richmond in the ease 
of Wright os. Smith must be affirmed. 

The court is sensible of the grave, responsible, 
and pee duty that will be cast on the Legislature 
by this decision, but we feel assured that it will be 
faithfully and wisely met. We think, with the whole 
contt in the homestead cases, that temporary relief 
from pecuniary pressure would be too dearly bought 
at the price of the broken faith of Virginia. She has 
just emerged from a terrible trial, an ordeal of fire, 
without a stain upon her escutcheon—impoverished, 
crushed, and dismembered, but not dishonored. She 
is now taking a new departure, and we would hope 
to see it in the right direction. In the language of a 
vigorous writer, ‘* Now is the sad time of faith and 
honor. The least fracture now will be like a name 
engraved with the point of a pin on the tender rind 
of a young beech: the wound will enlarge with the 
tree, and_ posterity will read it, a full-grown charac- 
ter.” This court is unwilling to inflict that wound. 


Judges Anderson and Ohristian gave their 
assent to the decision as delivered by Judge 
Bouldin. Judge Moncure, being a holder of 
State bonds, did not sit as a member of the 


* 
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court, but stated his concurrence in the opin- 
ion of the majority. Judge Staples dissented, 
and gave an elaborate opinion upon the ques- 
tions involved, concluding as follows: 


I do not believe the Supreme Court of the United 
States will ever hold that one Legislature can, by any 
torm of enactment, bind succeeding Legislatures and 
the public revenue in the manner attempted in the 
provisions of the gs act; and, until they so de- 
cide, lam not willing that this court should sanc- 
tion a precedent which may prove most disastrous 
to all the vital interests of the State, and under au- 
thority of which, practically, liens and mortgages 
may be given upon the future revenues of the State, 
by statutes assuming the form of contracts. We 
have heard a good deal of violated faith, and of the 
obligation and duty of paying the public debt. 
These are questions for the consideration of the 
Legislature, and not of the courts. They who pur- 
chased the bonds of the State were well aware of 
this when they made their investments. They who 
deliberately, and in defiance of a positive enactment 
of the Legislature, that these coupons will not be 
redeemed in payment of public dues, slaery in pur- 
chasing them, are not entitled to the least favor or 
consideration, and should receive none from the 
court. Upon this question of public faith, I will say 
this, that for four years Virginia bore upon her bosom 
the burden of a civil conflict as great as any record- 
ed in history. She came out of the struggle present- 
ing a lamentable spectacle of a prostrate and bleed- 
ing State, without a currency, without any organized 
system of labor, one-half of her territory almost a 
waste, and vast numbers of her citizens reduced to 
hopeless insolvency andrnin. For years after the 
rage of battle had ceased, she was kept in subjec- 
tion to military power, under the rule of aliens end 
strangers, unacquainted with her laws, her tradi- 
tions, and her sufferings; and yet her statutes ex- 
hibit the gratifying spectacle of an honest endeavor 
on the part of her representatives, while still under 
the shadow of these great disasters, to make some 

rovision for the payment of her creditors. I believe 
it will still be done, and payment be made, from 
time to time, until the last farthing is paid. But, 
regarding the whole subject as involving the exer- 
cise of legislative functions of sovereign powers, I 
am content to leave it where it properly belongs 
under our constitution and form of government. 
Virginia’s representatives will not fail to preserve 
untarnished Virginia’s honor. 


When the Legislature of 1872-73 met on the 
Ath of December, this subject of the financial 
condition of the State was still the most im- 
portant with which it had to deal. Early in 
January the following resolution was adopted 
by the Senate: 

Resolved, That, in view of the late decision of the 
Court of Appeals, the Governor of this Common- 
wealth be requested to give to the General Assem- 
bly his views, at the earliest moment, as to the best 
mode of raising money to pay the interest on the 
public debt and defray the expenses of the State, 
and the increase of taxation necessary. 


In response to this request, the Governor 
submitted his views at length, in a special 
message, on the 13th of January. They were 
expressed in these three propositions: 1. The 
reduction of the principal or sum total of the 
public debt to the lowest possible amount, by 
applying our non-productive assets to its liqui- 
dation, 2. The reduction of the current ex- 
penses of the State government to the lowest 
degree consistent with its proper and efficient 
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administration. 8. The assessriient of all the — 
property in this Commonwealth, in accordance _ 
with the magdates of the constitution. 
Under the first proposition, he recommended 
the sale of various stocks and bonds owned by — 
the State, amounting to $6,819,200, and the — 
application of the proceeds to the payment of — 
the debt. This would reduce the principal to — 
$38,898,912.23, one-third of which is to be 
assumed by West Virginia. The interest on 
the other two-thirds, or $25,982,608.14, would — 
be $1,555,956.48. He then made various sug- — 
gestions for the reduction of the expenses of — 
the government, and recommended ‘an entire 
change in our system for the levy and collec- 
tion of taxes.” He made a calculation of the 
necessary expenses of the government, which 
he set down at $600,000. This, added to the 
annual interest on the debt, would give $2,- — 
160,000 asthe amount to be raised yearly by 
taxation, aside from that required for the 
maintenance of public schools, which, he — 
thought, should be raised by a capitation-tax 
of two dollars, and by local taxation. On the 
subject of reform in assessment, he urged sim- 
ply conformity with the requirements of the 
constitution, that ‘taxation shall be equal and — 
uniform, and all property, both real and per- 
sonal, should be taxed in proportion to its © 
value;” that “no one species of property from — 
which a tax may be collected, shall be taxed — 
higher than any other species of property of — 
equa] value;”’ that “‘no land shall be assessed — 
above or below its value;” and proceeds to 
show how these requirements have been sys- 
tematically disregarded. He declared the re- 
assessment act of the last session to be “‘ wrong _ 
in principle, and unjust and demoralizing in 
practice,” and that “the true system to be 
adopted, and the only one which will ever 
solve the difficulty without trenching upon 
constitutional principles, is that which shall — 
provide for the revision of equalization of as-— 
sessments among the several townships of 
counties and the wards of cities, and then the — 
revision of equalization of the assessments 
among the several counties and corporations — 
of the State.” VA 
According to the official statements for the 
fiscal year, ending September 30, 1872, the ~ 
public debt at that date amounted to $45,718,- 
112.28. Deducting one-third for settlement 
with West Virginia, $30,478,741.49 remains to 
be provided for by this State. This is exelu- — 
sive of $1,543,669.65 in bonds and stock held ~ 
by the literary fund. There was a balance 
in the Treasury at the beginning of the fiscal 
year, amounting to $1,084,486.07, and $3,252,- 
974.70 was received during the year, making 
an aggregate of $4,317,460.77. The disburse- 
ments of the year amounted to $3,218,961.74, 
leaving a balance October 1, 1872, of $1,098,- 
499.03. S | 
Aside from this matter of public finances, 
there is little of importance to chronicle in the 
history of the State for 1872, The Legislature, | 
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which adjourned in April, had been elected on 
the issue of retrenchment and reform, but its 
action seems to have given little satisfaction. 
It passed no general measures of importance, 
and failed either to reduce public expenses, or 
to improve the credit of the State. There was 
no election for State officers, but both parties 
held conventions to appoint delegates to the 
national nominating bodies, and to nominate 
presidential electors. The Republicans de- 
clared for the reélection of General Grant, and 
the Democrats joined the coalition of their 
party with the ‘‘ Liberal Republicans,” for the 


. support of Horace Greeley. At the election 


in November, there were 184,879 votes cast, 
including 42 for O’Conor. The electors pledged 
to vote for Grant and Wilson for President and 
Vice-President received 93,415, and those fa- 
voring Greeley and Brown received 91,440, 
making the majority of the former 1,975. The 
vote of Buchanan County, being cast: directly 
for President and Vice-President, and not for 
electors, was thrown out. It gave Greeley 
214, and Grant 53. Members of Congress 
were chosen at the same time, and those 
elected in the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th districts, 
were Republicans, and those in the 5th, 6th, 
7th, 8th, and 9th districts, were Democrats. 
The Legislature now stands, 83 ‘Conserva- 
tives” and 10 Republicans in the Senate, and 
99 ** Conservatives” and 83 Republicans in the 
House. There are three negroes in the Senate, 
and 16 in the House. An amendment to the 
constitution, proposed by the last Legislature, 


| __ was ratified by a vote of 40,166 to 20,326. It 


strikes from the last clause of the 10th article 
the inhibition on the subject of usury, and 
remits to the Legislature the power of regu- 
lating interest on money. 

The public-school system of Virginia is in- 
creasing rapidly in efficiency. The number of 
common schools is now over 3,600, and the 
number of pupils in attendance above 166,000. 
The State University is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and the Military Institute is rapidly recov- 
ering its prestige. The Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College has been organized and put 
in operation during the year. The land scrip 
granted by Congress in aid of this institution 
has been sold at the rate of 90 cents per acre, 


and $285,000 has already been obtained from — 


that source. Of this, $19,000 has been re- 
served for the purchase of a farm, and the 
remainder invested in State bonds. The Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute is do- 
ing good service in educating colored youth 
of both sexes, and preparing them for the vo- 
cation of teachers. There are three Asylums 
for the Insane, and an Institution for the Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind, all of which appear to be 
well managed and efficient. The management 
of the penitentiary is represented as improving, 
but the expenses of the institution exceeded 


its earnings during the year by $66,950.78. . 


There were, on the 1st of October, 823 con- 
victs within its walls, of whom 357 were hired 
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out to labor on contract at forty cents each, 
per day. There is no separate institution for 
juvenile offenders. 

Considerable progress has been made during 
the year in completing the system of public 
improvements. The Alexandria & Fredericks- 
burg Railroad has been finished, connecting 
Richmond and Washington by an “ all-rail” 
line. The Orange, Alexandria & Manassas 
Railroad Company has been consolidated with 
the Lynchburg & Danville, and will complete 
the latter line at once. The Richmond & Dan- 
ville Railroad Company has leased the North 
Carolina road, and will complete the commu- 
nication from Richmond to Atlanta, by 250 
miles of new road from Charlotte, N. C., to 
Atlanta, Ga.. The Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road is substantially finished, establishing com- 
munication direct from Richmond to Hunting- 
ton on the Ohio River. The James River & 
Kanawha Canal, which was intended to unite 
the waters of the James and the Ohio, has 
never been completed farther than Buchanan, 
a distance of 198 miles. The State has ex- 
pended vast sums on this work, without any 
adequate return. To enlarge it to the dimen- 
sions necessary to make it useful as a channel 
for commerce, and to complete it to the pro- 
posed western terminus, would cost about 
$40,000,000. The canal company, with the 
sanction of the Legislature, has tendered this 
work to the General Government, on condition 
that it assumes the responsibility of completing 
it, but this it is not likely to do. 

A decision was rendered in the Supreme 
Court of Appeals, on the 18th of June, in three 
cases involving the validity of that provision 
of the State constitution, and the act of the 
General Assembly passed in pursuance thereof, 
which exempt from execution, or other legal 
process, a homestead to each householder or 
head of a family, to the value of two thousand 
dollars. The opinion of the court was deliv- 
ered by Judge Christian, and concluded as 
follows: ‘‘The énviolability of contracts, pub- 
lic and private, is the foundation of all social 
progress, and the corner-stone of all the forms 
of civilized society wherever an enlightened 
jurisprudence prevails. In our system of gov- 
ernment it has wisely been placed under the 
Constitution of the United States, and there it 
rests secure against all invasion. It only re- 
mains for me to say that, after a careful con- 
sideration of the important question before us, 
and deeply impressed with the responsibilities 
which grow out of it, I am of opinion that the 
provision of the State constitution, and the act 
of the General Assembly, passed in pursuance 
thereof, known as the ‘Homestead Exemp- 
tion Laws,’ so far as they apply to contracts 
entered into, or debts contracted before their 
adoption, are in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States, and therefore void.” 

According to the census of 1870, of the total 
population (890,056) ten years old and over, 
there were engaged in all classes of occupa- 
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tions, 412,665 persons, of whom 387,464 were 
males and 75,201 females. There were en- 
gaged in agriculture, 244,550, including 228,082 
males and 16,468 females; in professional and 
personal services, 98,521, including 47,407 
males and 51,114 females; in trade and trans- 
portation, 20,181, including 19,992 males and 
189 females; in manufactures and mechanical 
and mining industries, 49,413, including 43,983 
inales and 5,430 females. 

The State contained 8,165,040 acres of im- 
proved land, 8,294,734 of woodland, and 
1,686,137 of other unimproved land. The 
cash value of farms was $213,020,845; of 
farming implements and machinery, $4,924,- 
036; total amount of wages paid during the 
year, including value of board, $9,'753,041 ; 
total (estimated) value of all farm-productions, 
including betterments and additions to stock, 
$51,774,801 ; orchard- products, $891,231 ; 
produce of market-gardens, $505,117; forest- 
products, $686,862; value of home manufac- 
tures, $556,307; of animals slaughtered or 
sold for slaughter, $8,375,975; of all live- 
stock, $28,187,669. 

There were 152,899 horses, 26,903 mules and 
asses, 188,471 milch-cows, 45,987 working- 
oxen, 277,285 other cattle, 370,145 sheep, and 
674,670 swine. The chief productions were 
7,389 bushels of spring, and 7,391,398 of win- 
ter, wheat, 582,264 of rye, 17,694,304 of In- 
dian-corn, 6,857,555 of oats, 7,259 of barley, 
45,075 of buckwheat, 37,086,364 pounds of 
tobacco, 183 bales of cotton, 877,110 pounds 
of wool, 162,102 bushels of peas and beans, 
1,293,853 bushels of Irish, and 865,882 of 
sweet, potatoes, 26,283 gallons of wine, 6,979,- 
269 pounds of butter, 71,748 of cheese, 266,812 
gallons of milk sold, 199,883 tons of hay, 11,- 
367 bushels of clover-seed, 12,709 of grass- 
‘seed, 10,999 pounds of hops, 180,750 of flax, 
9,699 bushels of flax-seed, 245,093 pounds of 
maple sugar, 329,155 gallons of sorghum, and 
11,400 of maple, molasses, 505,289 pounds of 
honey, and 26,488 of wax. 

The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 5,933, using 396 steam-engines, 
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WEST VIRGINIA. The Legislature of this 
State assembled at Charleston on the 16th of 
January, 1872, and continued in session forty- 
five days; during which time a large number 
of acts were passed, mostly of a private or 
local interest. 

The delegates elected to the Constitutional 
Convention numbered seventy-eight, of whom 
sixty-six were Democrats, or Conservatives, 
and twelve Republicans. They met at Charles- 
ton on the same day as the Legislature, Jan- 
uary 16, 1872, and organized by electing Sam- 
uel Price for President; and continued in ses- 
sion for nearly three months. The new 
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the 9th of April, and almost unanimo 


of 8,410 horse-power, and 2,229-water-wheels, —_ 
of 41,202 horse-power, and employing 26,974 — 
hands, of whom 22,175 were males above six- 
teen, 2,259 females above fifteen, and 2,540 
youth. The total amount of capital invested 
was $18,455,400; wages paid during the year, 
$5,343,099; value of materials consumed, $23,- — 
832,384; of products, $88,364,322. “ia 
‘The whole number of newspapers and peri- 
odicals was 114, having an aggregate circula- 
tion of 143,840, and issuing annually 13,319,578 
copies. There were 16 daily, with a circula-— 
tion of 24,099; seven tri-weekly, circulation 
4,800; eight semi-weekly, circulation 7,048; — 
69 weekly, circulation 75,488; four semi-— 
monthly, circulation 4,520; and 10 monthly, — 
circulation 27,900. #34 
There were 4,171 libraries, having 1,107,813 — 
volumes. Of these, 2,762, with 721,298 vol- 
umes, were private; and 1,409, with 386,020 
volumes, were other than private, including 12 — 
circulating libraries, with 52,781 volumes.’ 
The total number of religious organizations 
was 2,582, having 2,405 edifices, with 765,127 — 
sittings, and property valued at $5,277,368. 
The leading denominations were: By 


DENOMINATIONS. Organizations. | Sittings. _ 
pila a ee lscia sk 849 256,830 — 
Ohrictian g.o sre cd5),% cntawenies 100 29,225 
RUDISOONAL sa nent stp aaeca shee ent 185 60,105 — 
Futheran i A Weaeaus sy 80 25.350 — 
Methoibtisi550. Shines ie caked 1,011 270,617 — 
PEGHDYLCTIAIL ms fies od bee cpeeh ee 204 70,065 
Reformed (late German)........ 24 5,900 
United Brethren in Christ...... 42 4,700. 


The condition of pauperism and crime is — 
shown by the following statistics: Tis 


Total population..........0.0..eseeeeeees aren 1,225,163 — 
Number of persons receiving support during the 
year ending June 1, 1870...........0.0s-ee eens Hy 
Cost of annual support ES SES ie! SN eee $308, d 
Total number receiving support, June 1, 1870... 3,280 — 

BULVB Rove ASE Seats, Di elakd Ge tt ole ced oe 3,252 
WN WEG ome 5 waar ices eoiare eie'e oly gina ad Mas see AD 1,940 
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Number of persons convicted during the year... ao ; 
Total number of persons in prison, June 1, 1870. 1,24 
NGthye e155 2S nc cad acab a pk tacekigs £e nent ae 1,232 
TWD i. ULE spo Sas wap ON s vid COMER he Og : 881 
COIOTOGS  civmes od Mense money se mmes state sare e 
OLOIDTs {ioe bers tea Cares Vecceseawgress wate us [2 


constitution, as a whole, was submitted to the 
votes of the members of the convention on — 
adopted. “a 
The pen which the framers of this instru- — 
ment used for affixing their names to it, was 
made of a large eagle’s quill presented to 
the convention for that purpose, by a dele- 
gate from the county of Hardy, where the 
eagle had been caught. Immediately after 
signing the instrument, the convention ad- 
journed. The principal features of the new 
constitution, as compared with those of the 
preceding, are summarily stated as follows: 
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“Tt secures to all the citizens of the State 
equal rights and privileges; it proscribes no 
man or class of men; it retaliates no wrong 
upon any party ; it secures the separate exist- 
ence of West Virginia; it places the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary beyond partisan 
control; it sacredly preserves the system of 
free schools; it increases the sources of the 
irreducible school fund; it secures and enforces 
proper accountability for school moneys; it 
establishes a cheap and efficient County Court ; 
it abolishes an intricate and expensive town- 
ship and county organization; it diminishes 
the expenses of the government in each of its 
departments; it secures to the bona-jide settler 
a good title to his lands; it restrains the Le- 
gislature from useless and mischievous legisla- 
tion; it secures the people from the creation 
of State or county debts; it deprives the Le- 
gislature of the power of enacting laws in sev- 
eral specified matters of private or loca] in- 
terest, and in all matters in which a general 
law can be enacted.” 

The thirty-seventh section of article 6th 
provides as follows: ‘‘ The Legislature shall 
not pass local or special laws in any of the 
following enumerated cases, that is to say—for 
granting divorces; laying out, opening, alter- 
ing, and working roads or highways; vacating 
roads, town-plats, streets, alleys, and public 
grounds; locating or changing county-seats ; 
regulating or changing county or district af- 
fairs; providing for the sale of church prop- 
erty, or property held for charitable uses; 
regulating the practice in courts of justice ; 
incorporating cities, towns, or villages, or 
amending the charter of any city, town, or 
village, containing a population of less than 
two thousand; summoning or impanelling 
grand or petit juries; the opening or conduct- 
ing of any election or designating the place of 
voting; the sale or mortgage of real estate 
belonging to minors or others under disability ; 
chartering, licensing, or establishing ferries or 
toll-bridges ; remitting fines, penalties, or for- 
feitures; changing the law of descent; regu- 
lating the rate of interest; authorizing deeds 
to be made for land sold for taxes; releasing 
taxes; releasing title to forfeited lands; the 
Legislature shall provide by general laws, for 
the foregoing, and all other cases for which 
provision can be so made; and in no case 
shall a special act be passed where a general 
law would be proper, and can be made ap- 
plicable to the case, nor in any other case in 
which the courts have jurisdiction, and are 
competent to give the relief asked for.” 

Strenuous efforts were made, by several 
members of the convention, to have the ne- 
groes deprived of their right to vote by the 
new constitution. Not succeeding in this, 
they strove to have negroes declared ineligible 
to office, although they had actually been eli- 
gible during the preceding three years. The 
convention rejected the proposition. Section 
4, article 4, ‘on elections and officers,” makes 
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no distinction of color, but provides: ‘ No 
person, except citizens entitled ‘to vote, shall 
be elected or appointed to any State, county, 
or municipal office.” The advocates of the 
measure renewed their efforts on the last day 
of the session, urging that, at the election to 
be held on the ratification or rejection of the 


ew constitution, a section declaring white 


citizens alone to be eligible to office should 
be submitted to the people, as a question to 
be voted upon separately. After a long and 
excited debate, which was reported to have 
been ‘characterized by more bitterness of 
feeling and wider difference of opinion than 
any other during the session of the conven- 


tion,” the controverted section was finally 
‘adopted by a majority of more than one-half— 


yeas 50, nays 15. It forms the last section 
of the schedule annexed to the constitution, 
and provides as follows: “Section 23. At the 
time of the submission of this constitution to 
a vote of the people, there shall be submitted, 
as aseparate proposition, the following: ‘Any 
white citizen entitled to vote, and no other, 
may be elected, or appointed to any office.’ ” 
The following section was also made a part of 
the constitution : 

Section 50. The Legislature may provide for sub- 
mitting to a vote of the people, at the general election 
to beheld in 1876, or any general election thereafter, 
a plan or scheme of proportional representation in 
the Senate of this State; and, if a majority of the 
votes cast at such election be in favor of the plan 
submitted to them, the Legislature shall, at its ses- 
sion succeeding said election, rearrange the senatorial 
districts in accordance with the plan so approved by 
the people. 


Concerning the liability of West Virginia 
for her proportional share in the public debt 
of Virginia, there was much contrariety of 
sentiments manifested in the convention. The 
constitution of 1862 had a section relating to 
West Virginia’s liability for such indebted- 


ness, and its eventual payment. A number of 


delegates maintained that a like section should 
be inserted also in the new instrument, 
contending that its omission would injure the 
honor and credit of the State, as if she in- 
tended to repudiate her debt, and it might 
even have for its consequence the forfeiture 
of the condition upon which Congress gave its 
consent to her separate existence as a State. 
Others denied all this, and averred that the 
liability of West Virginia for her share in the 
debt of Virginia, and its proportional amount, 
rest on legal grounds, with which the Consti- 
tutional Convention has nothing to do, but be- 
long exclusively to the Legislature; and that 
the insertion or omission of such a section in 
the new constitution could not alter the true 
position of the State in that respect. Some 
insisted on the propriety of omitting in the 
new constitution the declaration of the said 
liability ; especially as the State of Virginia, 
within the previous year, had assumed alone 
to decide the whole matter, and, so far as she 
might be concerned with her creditors, car- 
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ried her decision into execution—on which 
the following statement was made before the 
convention by one of its members: “ At the 
very moment that proceedings were pending 
between the two States for the adjustment of 
the principles upon which their respective 
portions of that liability should rest, and when 
a disposition had been manifested by West Vir- 
ginia to meet with fairness and good faith the 
responsibilities of her position, the State of 
Virginia took the subject under her entire 


control, assumed to be the sole judge, and to . 


determine what her proportion and what our 
proportion of that debt should be, and to 
compel her bondholders, under the penalty of 
a repudiation of their debts, to accept the dis- 
tribution which she had chosen arbitrarily to 
make of the respective liabilities of the two 
States. Under this arrangement, she issued 
new bonds for two-thirds of her debt, and gave 


a deferred certificate representing the third, . 


for which she chose to regard West Virginia 
as liable, and for the payment of which de- 
ferred certificate she disclaims all responsibil- 
ity until a settlement shall take place between 
herself and West Virginia. These certificates 
have since been thrown upon the market, are 
quoted at the stock-boards as West Virginia 


certificates, and have sunk to alow state of de- - 


preciation, already resulting in a loss of nearly 
one-third of their debts to the bondholders.” 

The final result, ascertained by a vote of 42 
to 26, was, that the above-mentioned section 
of the old constitution should be entirely omit- 
ted in the new. This instrument, in article 
10, section 4, simply authorizes the Legislature 
’ to contract debts for some specified purposes, 
among others, ‘‘to redeem a previous liability 
of the State.” Thereby the new constitution 
recognizes the obligation of West Virginia for 
whatever she may justly owe to the State of 
Virginia as her share in the latter’s debt; and 
declares her willingness to pay it when prop- 
erly ascertained. 

The State of Virginia claims, and in her ar- 
rangement with her creditors, as above stated, 
has actually assumed, that the proportional 


share of her debt chargeable to West. Virginia - 


is one-third of the whole, or above $16,000,000 ; 
whereas the commissioners appointed by West 
Virginia to investigate the subject, after hav- 
ing examined the public records, have official- 
ly reported its amount, in their judgment, to 
be less than $1,000,000. 

The fourth Thursday (22d) of August, 1872, 
was appointed as the day of a general election 
for the ratification or rejection of the constitu- 
tion and schedule. The constitution was rati- 
fied by a majority of 4,534. Total vote, 81,656. 

The members of the Legislature elected un- 
der this constitution are required to meet at 
the seat of government on the third Thurs- 
day (19th) of November, 1872. The term of 
service of the delegates first elected is to ex- 
pire on November 1, 1874; the regular ses- 
sions being now biennial. 
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The term of office of the Governor, Seecre- 
tary of State, State Superintendent of Free 
Schools, Auditor, Treasurer, and Attorney- 
General, is fixed by the new constitution at 
four years, to commence on the 4th day of 
March, 1873. j 

The term of office of the four Judges of the © 
Supreme Court of Appeals is twelve years; — 
the term of office of the nine Judges of the 


nine Circuits, into which the State shall be 


divided, is eight years. ia 

Some Liberal Republicans and Liberal Dem- 
ocrats of West Virginia met together at Par- 
kersburg, on April 18, 1872, and held a con- 
ference, in which it was resolved ‘‘that the 
Liberal Republicans of West Virginia, who — 
may attend the Cincinnati Liberal Republican 
Convention, be requested to use all honorable 
means to secure the nomination of Chief- 
Justice Chase to the presidency.” 

A similar resolution was adopted requesting 
the Liberal Democrats, who may be in attend- 
ance as delegates to the Reunion Reform Con- 
vention, which meets at the same time and 
place, to use their influence for the nomina- 
tion of the Chief-Justice. A platform was 
adopted, liberal in character, which briefly — 
covers the following points: 

The perpetuity and sovereignty of the Amer- 
ican Union; the restoration of local self-goy- 
ernment; the preservation and codérdination 
of the three departments of the Government— 
executive, legislative, and judicial; an accept- 
ance in good faith of the last amendments to 
the Constitution; the adjustment of our tariff 
laws to a revenue standard, with such dis- 
criminations only as the general interests of 
the country may require; amnesty for all past 
political offences; protection of the rights of 
labor; a speedy return of the currency to a 


‘specie standard ; the accession of neighboring 


states when it can be done without. inter- 
ference with national obligations and without 
force or fraud; the protection of American 
citizens, whether native or naturalized, from 
the despotism of foreign governments; and 
the inviolability of the national debt. 

The platform concludes with an appeal to — 
all patriotic citizens to unite to protect the 
Union of the States, and for the restoration 
of peace, progress, and prosperity, to the en- 
tire people. 1 

The Republican party assembled in State — 
Convention at Grafton, on the 23d of May, 
when they chose delegates to attend the Re- — 
publican National Convention at Philadelphia. 

The import of the resolutions which were 
then adopted by the convention is summarily 
stated as follows: they ‘set forth the pros- 
perity of the country, the reduction of the — 
public debt, the maintenance of peaceful rela- 
tions at home and abroad, the economical ad- 
ministration of the Government, and the in- 


tegrity of public officials; favor the continued za 


reduction of taxation, the gradual payment of 
the public debt, Grant’s civil-service reform, 
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the restoration of good-will in the reconstruct- 
ed States, the jealous guarding of national 
honor with foreign powers; also declaring 
that the last three amendments to the Federal 
Constitution shall forever remain inviolate. 
No passive policy, no disguises assumed by 
malcontents, no false pretence of disappointed 
men, can alienate the Republican party ;_ prais- 
ing the economical collection and disburse- 
ment of the revenues; eulogizing General 
Grant, and instructing delegates to use all 
honorable means to secure his renomination.” 

No candidates for Governor and other State 
officers were nominated by the Republicans 
of West Virginia at this convention. 

The Democratic and Conservative party held 
their State Convention at Parkersburg on the 
80th of May, “to nominate candidates for 
Governor, four Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Appeals, Auditor, Treasurer, Attorney- 
General, and State Superintendent of Free 
Schools; also to form an electoral ticket, and 
select delegates to represent the State in the 
Democratic National Convention.” The con- 
vention was largely and fully attended. 

The nominations of the various candidates 
for State officers were made, with the follow- 
ing results: For Governor, Johnson N. Cam- 
den, of Wood County; for Attorney-General, 
Henry Mason Matthews, of Greenbrier Coun- 
ty; for Auditor, Edward A. Bennett, of Marion 
County; for Treasurer, John L. Burdett, of 
Kanawha County; for State Superintendent 


of Free Schools, Benjamin W. Byrne, of Clay 


County. Mr. Bennett and Mr. Burdett were 
the incumbents of the offices to which they 


_ were respectively renominated. 


The following platform was unanimously 
adopted : 


The Democratic and Conservative party of West 
Virginia, in convention assembled, present to the 
voters of the State the following declaration of prin- 
ciples as applicable to our political affairs : 

1. We congratulate the people upon the faithful 
redemption of all the ae Se upon which the Demo- 
cratic party was placed in power in West Virginia. 

2. We heartily indorse the Democratic State ad- 
ministration, and point to its honesty and efficiency 
as a full guarantee of our continued fidelity to the 
interests of the State and people. 

8. That, in the opinion of this convention, the 
elements of opposition to the present national Ad- 
ministration should be consolidated in the approach- 
ing presidential campaign, without prejudice to the 


"unity and perpetuity of the Democratic organization. 


4, That, with full confidence in the wisdom and 
patriotism of the National Democratic Convention 
soon to assemble at Baltimore, we pledge the De- 
moecracy of West Virginia to abide its action or rec- 
ommendation, and to express their approval thereof 
at the polls. 

‘5. We pledge to the nominees of this convention 
our earnest and active support. 

6. We indorse the proposed new constitution of 
the State of West Virginia, and recommend its ratifi- 
cation by the people, without distinction of party. 


The Governor of West Virginia, John J. 
Jacob, regarded as belonging to the Demo- 
cratic party, presented himself to the people 
as an independent candidate for reélection, in 
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competition with the regular nominee of that 
party. During the campaign preceding the 
election of August 22d, he rib OI public 
meetings at several places. The Republicans, 
who had no candidate of their own for the 
office, he having retired, warmly supported 
the reélection of Mr. Jacob; their principal 
object in this being, it was.stated, to defeat 
the ratification of the new constitution. 

At the general election on August 22d, the 
new constitution was ratified; as above stated, 
and the whole Democratic State ticket elected, 
except the Governor, Mr. Jacob having been 
reélected by a majority of 2,693 over Mr. 
Camden. Mr. Jacob received 42,988 and Mr. 
Camden 40,305 votes. The majorities by 
which the nominees of the Democratic ticket 
for the other State offices were elected were 
large. 

Candidates for Congress were voted for at 
the election in August, although the new con- 
stitution, on the authority of which that elec- 
tion was held, did not order it for Congress- 
men, but only for State, county, and other 
local officers, in case the instrument was rati- 
fied by the people. The day for the election 
of Congressmen, appointed by the State con- 
stitution of 1862, and sanctioned by Congress, 
was the fourth Thursday of October, on which 
account the Constitutional Convention did not 
provide for such election, as it could not alter 
its day, the matter being beyond its power, 
and reserved exclusively to the Legislature 
by the Federal Constitution. Candidates for 
Congress were subsequently nominated, and 
voted upon also, at the election on the fourth 
Thursday of October, and some of them at 
both of those two elections. For these rea- 
sons, and others relating to the manner of 
voting, and to the election returns concerning 
those candidates, the matter seems to be en- 
veloped in such doubt that the Governor has 
felt himself justified in refusing to issue elec- 
tion certificates. After the reassembling of 
the Legislature in November, 1872, one of the 
Senators introduced a bill entitled “‘ An act to 
extend the time for ascertaining and certifying 
the result of the election held on the twenty- 
fourth day of October, 1872, for representa- 
tives of this State to the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States.” This bill was passed by both 
Houses, and vetoed by the Governor, who re- 
turned it to the Senate. In the communica- 
tion which accompanied it he said: “Itisa 
matter of regret to me personally that the 
first exercise of this power in this State should 
be connected with a question about which 
there exists wide differences of opinion among 
the people.” He adds, among other things, 
that ‘the subject, under the circumstances, 1s 
not within the jurisdiction of the Legislature ; 
that there was no necessity for this legislation ; 
that the returns of the election of October 
24th, for the whole State, except three coun- 
ties, were in his office;’”? and that “even if 
elections were then held in those three coun- 
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ties, and a full vote cast, the general result 
could by no possibility be changed.” After 
considerable discussion on the Governor’s 
message, the bill was passed again over the 
Governor’s veto, by both Houses on the same 
day: in the Senate bya vote of 18 to 9, and 
in the House, of 37 to 19. 

The November election resulted in favor of 
the Republican electoral ticket. The Grant 
electors received 32,315 votes, and the Greeley 
electors 29,451; Republican majority, 2,864. 

The receipts and expenditures of the State 
during the year ending October 1, 1872, were 
as follows: 


Balance in the Treasury, October 1, 1871..... $128,677 V7 
Received during the fiscal year ending Sep- 


POMEL. 30, ABT? vcsgsncpwetas vines tine sinensis 741,556 16 

Ota Sasi See. Ae see ty $870,233 93 
Expended during the fiscal year ending Sep- 

TEMDCT atte assess par enmeane ts «4.05% tiene 586,781 90 


Balance in Treasury, October 1, 1872.... $283 452 03 
Amount due school fand and general school 
fand, October 1, ISVs. oe... co ees enenees 273,180 66 


Leaving in the State Treasury, October1, 1872. $10,271 37 


The estimated expenditures of the State, 
under the new constitution, are set down, for 
1873—'74, at $277,245.88, and $225,696, re- 
spectively ; showing, in each case, a saving of 
more than $100,000 in comparison with the 
disbursements annually made for general State 
purposes for several years past. 

For the support of free schools, a large 
amount of money is annually raised in West 
Virginia. The State fund distributed this year 
amounts to $232,215. Adding to this the 
money raised by township levies, reckoned to 
be at least double that sum, makes a total of 
about $700,000; some $200,000 of this money 
belong to the fund for building school-houses ; 
which leaves about $500,000 for the support 
of free schools, or an average of $2,000 for 
each district in the State. The number of 
youths enrolled for 1872, in the State, was 
170,031, of which number about one-half at- 
tend school. 

The University of West Virginia is under 
the exclusive control of the State. It has a 
permanent endowment of $100,000. One of 
its most interesting features is the ‘‘ Cadets’ 
Corps.” The commandant, under whose direc- 
tion and conduct this “ corps” has been placed, 
is an officer of the United States Army, de- 
tailed for that service. He recommends an 
increase in the number of cadets, the additional 
cost required by such increase being incon- 
siderable. 

The State Hospital for the Insane is over- 
crowded. Of 150 patients, in whose behalf 
applications for admission were made within 
the year, 87 were admitted, and 63 refused for 
want of room. 

The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and 
‘the Blind is under excellent management, and 
‘in successful operation. There were, in all, 
67 pupils in attendance during the year, of 
“whom 55 were deaf-mutes, and 12 blind. 
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In the State penitentiary there remained 
109 convicts in confinement on the 1st of Oc- 
tober, 1872. Their number on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1871, was 105, and 92 were received 
into the prison in the course of the year. Dur- — 
ing the same period, 27 were discharged, 10 — 
pardoned, 6 escaped, of whom two were re- — 
captured, and 7 died. i 

The Legislature, by an arrangement pre- 
viously agreed upon between the two Houses, — 
adjourned on the 21st of December, 1872, to 
meet again on the 10th of January, 1878. 

According to the census of 1870, of the total 
population (808,424) ten years old and over, — 
there were engaged in all classes of occupa- 
tions, 115,229 persons, of whom 107,076 were — 
males, and 8,153 females. There were engaged — 
in agriculture, 73,960, including 73,725 males, — 
and 235 females; in professional and personal 
services, 16,699, including 9,636 males, and 
7,063 females; in trade and transportation, 
6,897, including 6,888 males and 9 females; — 
in manufactures and mechanical and minin 
industries, 17,678, including 16,827 males Pa 
846 females. 

The State contained 2,580,254 acres of im- 


‘proved land, 4,364,405 of woodland, and 1,- — 


583,735 of other unimproved land. The cash 
value of farms was $101,604,881; of farming 
implements and machinery, $2,112,937; total 
amount of wages paid during the year, includ- — 
ing value of board, $1,903,788; total (esti- 
mated) value of all farm productions, including 
betterments and additions to stock, $23,379,- — 
692; orchard products, $848,773; produce — 
of market-gardens, $69,974; forest-products, 
$363,668; value of home manufactures, $615,- — 
412; of animals slaughtered or sold for slangh- 
ter, $4,914,792; of all live stock, $17,175,420. 
There were 90,479 horses, 2,189 mules and 
asses, 104,484 milch-cows, 18,937 working- — 
oxen, 178,309 other cattle, 552,327 sheep, and 

268,031 swine. The chief productions were — 
3,395 bushels of spring, and 2,480,148 of winter, 
wheat, 277,746 of rye, 8,197,865 of Indian- 
corn, 2,418,749 of oats, 50,363 of barley, 82,916 — 
of buckwheat, 2,046,452 pounds of tobacco, 
1,593,541 of wool, 31,449 bushels of peas and 
and beans, 1,053,507 of Irish, and 46,984 of 
sweet, potatoes, 6,093 gallons of wine, 5,044,- — 
475 pounds of butter, 32,429 of cheese, 144,- 
895 gallons of milk sold, 224,164 tons of hay, — 
8,939 bushels of clover-seed, 3,868 of grass-— 
seed, 1,031 pounds of hops, 82,276 of flax, 2,393 — 


of flax-seed, 490,606 of maple-sugar, 780,829 


gallons of sorghum, and 20,209 of maple, © 
molasses, 876,997 pounds of honey, and 9,917 — 
of wax. 
The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 2,444, using 509 steam-engines, 
of 17,136 horse-power, and 683 water-wheels, 
of 10,195 horse-power, and employing 11,672 
hands, of whom 10,728 were males above six- 
teen, 287 females above fifteen, and 657 youths. 
The total amount of capital invested was $11,- 
084,520; wages paid during the year, $4,322,- 
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164; value of materials consumed, $14,503,701 ; 
of products, $24,102,201. 
The whole number of newspapers and peri- 


odicals was 59, having an aggregate circula- | 


tion of 54,432, and issuing annually 4,012,400 
copies. There were 4 daily, with a circulation 
of 5,192; 2 tri-weekly, circulation 550; 48 
weekly, circulation 43,390; 2 semi-monthly, 
circulation 3,100; 3 monthly, circulation 3,200. 

There were 1,728 libraries, having 372,745 
volumes. Of these, 1,090, with 220,562 vol- 
umes, were private; and 638, with 152,183 
volumes, were other than private, including 
three circulating libraries, with 1,700 volumes. 

The total number of religious organizations 
was 1,529, having 1,018 edifices, with 297,315 
sittings, and property valued at $1,835,720. 
The leading denominations were: 


DENOMINATIONS. _ Organizations, Sittings. 
WADUISG acc pe hc eenes ewe ea smsiet 825 62,850 
Christian 2s nist. el eee ee oe 86 6,400 
BMiRCOMAlies «nse liiser eeneiaaie aus D1} 4,355 
WLC THA ane n Sisic on halk e'y Arme St ep hie ee 22 7,300 
Moethodisteis sy. 12y Ate cs oe 879 152,865 
PGB DY (ELAN 45 « Sins cone ad coos 89 27,320 
Roman Catholic..............;. 40 16,800 
United Brethren in Christ...... 94 3,800 


The condition of pauperism and crime is 
shown in the following statistics: 


POA POP UISTLO Bis 53). «op iad sige obra dé A oR SSIS 442 
Number of persons receiving support during the 


year ending June 1, 1870...... Sore Raat tig stele ooags. 6 1,102 
Cost of annual support..............ce cece eee ees $80,628 
Total number receiving support, June 1, 1870.... 994 

BATT Ts Ly ht Refit al ees Be pete el ee SAPS PLES 948 
VMTN chine scot comnst es «zecs's ahaa he Mewes 839 
PROG Es Ftd oRiehe a pid aio tlgeSj Wale + oral TS bia sie bivtats 103 
Ta SR ek Sk A eae oeMemaM TS ive 46 
Number of persons convicted during the year.... 155 
Total number of persons in prison June 1, 1870.. 191 
INBUIVG <5 ciccei<sela his Ren ee eet ae a Wee 1%5 
OME ED ea a cbiasidc oc pact = thats es sapere rin +5 5 138 

MOG ORGEES clon cr cet ss calede oe thulde weeks orpe ne an 37 
OPS aed « ons sip tb oeidss,2 sie nW'Ge 60 LBA EAS sig 16 
WISCONSIN. The annual session of the 


Wisconsin Legislature began on the 10th of 
January, and closed on the 25th of March. 
That body was composed of 23 Republicans 
and 10 Democrats in the Senate, and 60 Re- 
publicans and 40 Democrats in the Assembly. 
Its work was unusually difficult, on account of 
the number of general laws required by an 
amendment of the constitution, which pro- 
hibited a large class of special legislation. 
Among the general laws passed were those 
providing for the incorporation of towns and 
villages, railroad companies, religious societies, 
and companies for manufacturing and other 
purposes. The general railroad act carefully 
defines and limits the powers and duties of 
the companies, and holds them strictly amena- 
ble to the State authorities. An act authori- 
zing municipal corporations to aid in the con- 
struction of railroads, by the issue of bonds, 
limits the amount to be issued, together with 
all other indebtedness of the town or city, to 
ten per cent. of the valuation of taxable prop- 
erty therein. Such issue of bonds can be made 
only with the approval of a majority of the 
legal voters obtained at an election, of which 
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at least thirty days’ notice has been given. An 
amendment to the constitution, limiting the 
power of municipalities to contract debts to 
five per cent. of their valuation, was proposed 
by joint resolution, but must receive the ap- 
proval of the next Legislature, and the sanc- 
tion of the people at the election of 1873, before 
it becomes part of the organic law. An amend- 
ment of the constitution, proposed by the pre- 
ceding Legislature, increasing the number of 
judges of the Supreme Court from three to 
five, was approved, and provision made for 
submitting it to a vote of the people. The 
general act for the incorporation of manufac- 
turing and other companies provides that any 
number of persons may unite under articles of 
association, for almost every industrial pur- 
pose, and defines specifically their responsi- 
bilities and powers. A new law was passed 
making provision for the government of hos- 
pitals for the insane, and laying down all gen- 
eral regulations for the reception and treat- 
ment of patients. 

An act, which occupied a large share of at- 
tention, was entitled “An act to provide 
against the evils resulting from the sale of 
intoxicating liquors.” It provides that no one 
shall sell these liquors except under a license 
obtained by giving _a bond “for the payment 
of all damages, to any person or persons, which 
may be inflicted upon or suffered by them, 
either in person or property, or means of sup- 
port, by reason of so obtaining a license, selling, 
or giving away intoxicating liquors, or dealing. 
therein; and such bond may be sued or re- 
covered upon for the use of any person or 
persons, or their legal representatives, who 
may be injured by reason of the selling or giv- 
ing away of intoxicating liquors by the person 
or his agent so obtaining the license.” It is 
made unlawful ‘‘for any person to become 
intoxicated, and any person found in a state or 
condition of intoxication shall, on conviction 
thereof, be punished therefor by being held in 
custody by order of the court, before which 
such person may be so convicted, or by im- 
prisonment in the county jail, not less than 
one day, nor more than sixty days, and may, 
in addition thereto, in the discretion of the 
court, be required to pay the costs of prose- 
cution, and may be retained in jail, or in cus- 
tody, until such costs are fully paid.” Among 
the other provisions of the law were the fol- 
lowing: 

Sxotion 5. Every person who shall, by the sale or 
giving away of intoxicating liquors with or without 
a license, cause the intoxication of any other person, 
shall be liable for, and compelled to pay a reasonable 
compensation to any city, town, or village, or to an 

erson who may take charge of and provide for sue! 
intoxicated person, and two dollars per day in addi- 
tion thereto for every day such intoxicated person 
shall be kept, in consequence of such intoxication, 
which sum may be recovered before any court having 
competent jurisdiction. “st 

Suc. 6. Every husband, wife, child, parent, guar- 
dian, employer, or other person, who shall be in- 
jured in person or property, or means of support, by 
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any intoxicated person, or in consequence of the 
intoxication of any person, shall have a right of ac- 
tion in his or her own name, severally or jointly, 
against any person or persons who shall, by selling, 
or giving away intoxicating liquors, have caused the 
intoxication, in whole or in part, of such person or 
persons, and any person who shall have caused such 
intoxication, as aforesaid, shall be liable for all dam- 
ages sustained, and for exemplary damages, and a 
married woman shall have the same right to brin 
suits and to control the same as a feme sole, and al 
damages recovered by a minor under this act shall 
be paid either to such minor or to his or her parent 
guardian, or next friend, as the court shall direct, an 
the unlawful sale or giving away of intoxicating li- 
quors shall work a forfeiture of all rights of the lessee 
or tenant under any lease or contract of rent upon 
premises when such unlawful sale or giving away 
shall take place, and all suits for-damages under this 
act may be by any appropriate action in any of the 
courts of this State having competent jurisdiction. 


Separate penalties by fine and imprisonment 
are provided for the violation of each provision 
of the act. 

Among other acts passed were one author- 
izing cities and villages to establish free public 
libraries, and one exempting private property 
from seizure and sale for municipal debts. A 
large number of propositions were discussed, 
which failed to pass. Among these was one 
for a convention to revise the constitution, and 
others embodying amendments to the consti- 
tution, providing for biennial sessions of the 
Legislature and minority representation. Bills 
for the establishment of an Insurance Bureau, 
a Board of Immigration, and a State Superin- 
tendent of Forestry, also failed to pass. 

There was no election for State officers in 
Wisconsin this year. At the presidential elec- 
tion, 192,305 votes were cast, inéluding 834 
“ scattering,” most of which were for O’Conor 
for President. The Grant and Wilson ticket 
received 104,992, and that for Greeley and 
Brown 86,477; giving the former a majority 
of 18,515. Eight Representatives in Congress 
were chosen at the same time, of whom those 
from the ist, 2d, 3d, 6th, 7th, and 8th dis- 
tricts were Republicans, and those from the 
4th and 5th districts were Democrats. 

The new Legislature consists of 21 Repub- 
licans, 10 Democrats, and two Liberal Repub- 
licans in the Senate, and 60 Republicans, 
36, Democrats, and four Independents, in the 
House. The constitutional amendment in fa- 
vor of increasing the number of judges of the 
Supreme Court was rejected by a vote of 16,- 
272 in its favor, and 29,755 against it. 

The material condition of the State is very 
promising. The public debt on the 30th of Sep- 
tember was: $2,252,057, consisting of $18,100 
of outstanding bonds, $2,233,900 of certificates 
of indebtedness, and a small amount of curren- 
cy certificates. Of the certificates of indebted- 
ness, $1,559,700 belonged to the school fund, 
$111,006 to the University fund, $50,600 to 
the Agricultural College fund, and $512,600 
to the Normal School fund. At the beginning 
of the fiscal year, October 1, 1871, there was 
an unexpended balance of $329,845.82 in the 
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Treasury ; during the year the ree¢ipts amount- 
ed to $1,829,797.82, and the disbursements to 
$1,920,584.53 ; and, at the close of the year, a 
balance of $289,109.11 remained unexpended. 
The valuation of taxable property for the year 
amounted to $390,454,875, and the amount 
raised by taxation was $765,291.55, the rate 
being 1,%8; mills on a dollar. The estimated 
revenue for 1873 is $1,087,291.55, and the 
expenses $1,027,972.55. The trust funds of — 

the State amount to $3,776,185.15, distributed 
as follows: School fund, $2,482,771.28; Uni- 
versity fund, $206,983.88; Normal School 
fund, $880,371.79; Agricultural College fund, 

$206,058.20. The amount of public land still 
held by the State is 2,089,715.75 acres, valued 
at from 75 cents to $3 per acre. Over 350,000 
acres were sold during the year. 

There are in the State 423,717 children be- 
tween the ages of four and twenty. Of these, 
266,789 attended the public schools during 
some portion of the year. There are 5,103 
school districts in the State, not including the 
cities. The average number of days during 
which schools were maintained was 153. The 
number of teachers required was 5,881; aver- 
age monthly wages of male teacbers in the 
country, $43.33; of female teachers, $27.04; 
average monthly wages of male teachers in 
cities, $98.20; of female teachers, $37.60. 
There are 4,979 public school-houses, capable 
of accommodating 312,612 pupils. .The value 
of the school-houses is $3,611,607, the value 
of sites $513,089, and the value of apparatus 
$87,468. The total amount expended for 
school purposes during the year was $2,004,- 
154.56, against $1,938,284 in 1871. At the 
opening of the fall term of the State University, 
there were 203 male and 142 female students 
in attendance. There are three normal schools 
in operation—one at Platteville, one at White- 
‘water, and one at Oshkosh, and a fourth is in 
process of construction.at River Falls. The 
number of students at the normal schools is 
850. Among the private educational institu- 
tions of the State are Beloit College, Gales- — 
ville University, Lawrence University, Milton 
College, Milwaukee Female College, Racine 
College, Ripon College, and the Wisconsin Fe- 
male College.. 

There is an Institute for the Blind at Janes- 
ville, which has been in operation twenty- 
three years. Its expenses for the past year 
were $23,218.59. Eighteen pupils were ad- 
mitted and 13 dismissed during the year, the 
whole number in attendance being 76, of 
whom 48 were males and 33 females. In ad- 
dition to the elementary branches of learning, 
they are instructed in various industrial occu- 
pations. The Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, 
at Delavan, has been in operation twenty years. 
During the past: year the cost of maintaining 
it was $34,174.84. The whole number of pu- 
pils connected with the institution during the 
year was 164, of whom 144 were remaining at 
the close. The sign language is used as the 
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medium of instruction. Industrial pursuits are 
taught here also. 

The Industrial School for Boys, located on 
the Fox River, near Waukesha, was opened in 
1860, and is designed for the reformation of 
juvenile offenders against the law. The num-- 
ber of inmates at the beginning of the year 
was 239, two of whom were girls, and the 
number at the end of the year was 273. The 
number received during the year was 107; 35 
were returned to their parents, 23 were placed 
out, 10 escaped, and one died. The expenses 
of the institution amounted to $36,538. Every, 
inmate istaught some useful occupation, and 
receives intellectual and moral training as well. 
_ The Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home was established 
at Madison in 1866, and during the last fiscal 
year had 228 children under its care, supported 
at a cost of $30,000. There has been a lack 
of harmony among its trustees, and serious 
charges have been made regarding its manage- 
ment. An investigation into the matter is 
likely to be ordered by the Legislature of 1873. 

The State Hospital for the Insane is situated 
about four miles from Madison, and has been 
in operation thirteen years. At the beginning 
of the last fiscal year it had 173 male and 182 
female inmates. During the year 92 males and 
74 females were admitted, and 83 males and 
65 females were discharged; leaving, on Sep- 
tember 30th, 182 males and 191 females. Of 
the 148 set down as discharged, 60 had recov- 
ered, 26 were improved in condition, 37 were 
unimproved, and 25 had died. The expense 
of maintaining the institution for the year was 
$105,975.78. A fire on the 8th of August 
caused considerable damage to the buildings. 
The estimated expenses of the current year, 
including those for needed repairs and improve- 
ments, amount to $129,500. The Northern 
Hospital for the Insane, at Oshkosh, is not yet 
completed. The amount thus far appropriated: 
for land, buildings, ete.; is $383,000. Addi- 
tional appropriations for its completion are 
asked for, amounting to $255,350. 

The State-prison contained, at the beginning 
of the last fiscal year, 191 convicts, and at the 
close 186, seven of whom were females. Nine- 
ty-four were received and 100 discharged dur- 
ing that period. The convicts are employed, 
for the most part, in workshops within the 
institution itself. The receipts of the year 
amounted to $113,446.17, of which $58,993.47 
was paid from the State Treasury, and less than 
$50,000 was derived from the labor of the pris- 
oners. It is nearly twenty years since capital 
punishment was abolished in Wisconsin, and 
of the result Governor Washburn says: . 


In July next, twenty years will have elapsed since 
the death penalty was abolished in this State. The 
experiment met with strong opposition from a large 
portion of the people of the State, who predicted that 
a large increase of crime would result from the change. 
The prediction, happily, has not been verified, and 
the facts which I am about to state conclusively show 
that no State in this Union can boast greater exemp- 
tion from crime than Wisconsin. 
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With a population of 1,200,000 representing almost 
every nationality, and two-fifths of foreign birth, 
statistics show that crime, instead of increasing with 
the growth of the State, has actually diminished. 
This is in a great degree due to a high-toned public - 
sentiment, which causes the violated laws to be 
promptly vindicated. 

Since the abolition of the death penalty there have 
been tried, convicted, and sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary for life, 71 persons in all. Of that number, 35 
now remain, the rest having died, been pardoned, or 
discharged by proper authority. 

There can be no doubt that the change in the law 
has rendered punishment much more certain, and I 
but express the opinion of those who have most care- 
fully considered the question, as well as my own, 
when I state that, but for that change in the law, at 
least one-half of those heretofore convicted would 
have escaped all punishment, so difficult is convic- 
tion when the penalty is death. In the five years 
that have elapsed from 1848 to 1853, I have no knowl- 
edge of more than one Roary having suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law. This was not because 
of lack of offences, but of the extreme difficulty of 
conviction. 

In the year 1854, the number of convictions for the 
crime of murder was three; in 1855, three ; in 1856, 
three; in 1857, three; in 1858, five; in 1859, none ; 
in 1860, two; in 1861, none; in 1862, two; in 1863, 
eight ; In 1864, none; in 1865, five; in 1866, one; in 
1867, four; in 1868, five ; in 1869, two; in 1870, four; 
in 1871, three ; in 1872, one. Ihave taken some pains 
to ascertain what the conduct has been, since dis- 
charged from prison, of those convicted of the crime 
of murder, who have been pardoned, und I have failed 
to learn of any instance where the party had rendered 
himself amenable to the law. On the contrary, so 
far as known, they have proved honest and peace- 
able citizens—extremely careful and circumspect in 
their intercourse with their fellow-men. 

Rapid progress has been made during the 
year toward a completion of the great rail- 
road system of the State. The Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad Company has completed a 
direct line from Milwaukee to Chicago, and is 
to extend it westward to the Mississippi; the 
Chicago & Northwestern is rapidly pushing 
forward to the Mississippi, and connects with 
the West Wisconsin at Elroy; the Green Bay 
& Lake Pepin line has been extended from 
New London to the West Wisconsin road, at 
Merrillon, a distance of over.one hundred 
miles; the Lake-Shore line is in operation to 
Sheboygan, and is to be extended to Mani- 
towoc; the Milwaukee & Northern has been 
completed to Menasha, and will soon be opened 
to Green Bay; the Sheboygan & Fond du Lac 
has extended its line to Princeton; a narrow- 
gauge railroad is in process of construction 
from Galena, IIl., to Platteville; the Wiscon- 
sin Central Railroad Company is rapidly com- 
pleting its line through the centre of the State 
to Lake Superior, and has leased the Milwau- 
kee & Lake-Shore and the Manitowoc & Mis- 
sissippi roads, which will give it a continuous 
line from Lake Superior to Milwaukee. 

According to the census of 1870, of the total 
population (751,704), ten years old and over, 
there were engaged in all classes of occupa- 
tions, 292,808 persons, of whom 267,273 were 
males and 25,535 females. There were en- 
gaged in agriculture, 159,687, including 158,- 
300 males and 1,387 females; in professional 
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and personal services, 58,070, including 37,898 
males and 20,172 females; in trade and trans- 
portation, 21,534, including 21,348 males and 
192 females; in manufactures and mechanical 
and mining industries, 53,517, including 49,733 
males and 3,784 females. 
The State contained 5,899,343 acres of im- 
proved land, 3,437,442 of woodland, and 2,378,- 
536 of other unimproved land. The cash value 
of farms was $300,414,064, of farming imple- 
ments and machinery, $14,239,364; total 
amount of wages paid during the year, includ- 


ing value of board, $8,186,110; total (esti- . 


mated) value of all farm productions, including 
betterments and additions to stock, $78,027,032; 
orchard-products, $819,268; produce of mar- 
ket-gardens, $226,665; forest-products, $1,- 
827,618; value of home manufactures, $338,- 
423; of animalsslaughtered or sold for slaugh- 
ter, $11,914,648 ; of all live-stock, $45,310,882. 
There were 252,019 horses, 4,195 mules and 
asses, 808,377 milch-cows, 53,615 working- 
oxen, 381,302 other cattle, 1,069,228 sheep, 
and 512,778 swine. The chief productions 
were 24,375,435 bushels of spring, and 1,230,909 
of winter, wheat, 1,325,294 of rye, 15,033,998 
of Indian-corn, 20,180,016 of oats, 1,645,019 
of barley, 408,897 of buckwheat, 960,813 pounds 
of tobacco, 4,090,670 of wool, 388,425 bushels 
of peas and beans, 6,646,129 of Irish, and 2,220 
of sweet, potatoes, 9,357 gallons of wine, 22,- 


473,036 pounds of butter, 1,591,798 of cheese, | 


2,059,105 gallons of milk sold, 1,287,657 tons 
of hay, 2,906 bushels of clover-seed, 18,016 of 
grass-seed, 4,620,155 pounds of hops, 497,398 
of flax, 112,019 bushels of flax-seed, 507,192 
pounds of maple-sugar, 74,478 gallons of sor- 
ghum, and 31,218 of maple, molasses, 299,341 
pounds of honey, and 9,945 of wax. 

The total number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 7,018, using 926 steam-engines, 
of 30,509 horse-power, and 1,288 water-wheels, 
of 33,714 horse-power, and employing 48,910 
hands, of whom 40,296 were males above six- 
teen, 2,114 females above fifteen, and 1,500 
youth. The total amount of capital invested 
was $41,981,872 ; wages paid during the year, 
$13,578,642; value of materials consumed, 
$45,851,266; of products, $77,214,326. 

The whole number of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals was 190, having an aggregate circu- 
lation of 343,385, and issuing annually 28,762,- 
920 copies. There were 14 daily, with a circu- 
lation of 43,250; 2 tri-weekly, circulation 3,200; 
3 semi-weekly, circulation 6,850; 160 weekly, 
cireulation 266,000; 2 semi-monthly, ciycula- 
tion 1,900; 9 monthly, circulation 22,185. 


There were 2,883 libraries, having 905,811. 


volumes. Of these, 1,551, with 527,131 volumes, 
were private, and 1,332, with 378,680 volumes, 
were other than private, including 89 circu- 
lating libraries, with 38,867 volumes. 

The total number of religious organizations 
was 1,864, having 1,466 edifices, with 423,015 
sittings, and property valued at $4,890,781. 
The leading denominations were : 
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DENOMINATIONS. Organizations Sittings. 
Baptistens. 424. Gl MO. Ree 212 42,980 
Congregational....... his gzeins ap 157 44,960 
HDISCODS) ....:. se sae a5 ae eee 82 21,200 — 
Evangelical Association........ 179 24,175 
*Lutherans. ..13) avid cide diese 171 36,780 
Methodists Cars «in disnesnisteseibe te 508 103,240 
PresPytOUan’...cecss ss. vos eeoy < 98 23.930 
Koman Catholic................ 329 104,000 — 


The condition of pauperism and crime is 
shown by the following statistics: 


Total population: cise ous: eet odd oe 


va 1,054,670. 
Number of persons receiving support during 


the year ending June 1, 1870................. 1,553 
Cost of annual support...........0.. 0... ee ee ee $151,181 
Detek i ama receiving support, June 1, 1870.. 1,126 

LY O? wor weiss ovechts dea tain cane tenes nee 
WAG 24 PUI0.0 FRG s LS, Se nd 
OOlOTOM. 0 Hd itinis tale slates sal ok eee tole 16 
Forsian BIS ee PO ny SEEM Leer "36 
Number of persons convicted during the year. 


BIO Fd o's eae am ceieteanihs + alee kes exter eine 418 
NUOVO. oder scout sccecathes eee oC Eee 215 
White or Orns. eee, A ABE RAY 192 
Colored «dei divewdede cease brasdecelnae-Ge ' 23 
POLOION osx de tue = cigWin es ntsiewgs cabana 203, 


WOODEN RAILWAYS. The substitution 
of timber for iron permanent way, which con- 
stitutes the great feature of the Canadian 
wooden railways, is due to Mr. J. B. Hulbert, 
an American engineer, who commenced works 
of this class during the civil war with the Con- 
federate States, by laying down temporary 
lines, and renewing roads which had been 
destroyed. The experience gained during the 
war gave sufficient promise to warrant the trial 
at least of similar permanent roads, and, after 
a short line, 6 miles in length, had been built, 
and worked for a considerable time, another 
was commenced, 474 miles Jong, between Car- 
thage (New York) and Harrisville, and was 
opened for traffic in 1868. In addition to this 
a third line was laid down in Canada, in the 
province of Quebec, and known as the Quebec 
& Gosford Wooden Railway. This line is 26 
miles long, but its extension for 100 miles is 
intended. Another, the Sorel, Drummond & 
Athabasca Counties Railway, 60 miles long, 
is finished, and several short branches are 
about to be made, while the Levis & Kenne- 
bec, Wooden Railway, in the province of Que- 
bec, is in progress. This line will also be 60 
miles in length, with 40 miles of extension to 
be made at a future time. 

The traffic upon all of these lines is of course 
very light, and would not have warranted the 
construction of the cheapest possible form of 
railway in which iron permanent way was 
employed ; nevertheless, three through-trains 
a day are on an average run over the railways — 
already opened, and carry passengers and 
freight at least equal to what are conveyed over 
many lines upon which a large construction 
capital has been expended. Moreover, a fair 
speed, varying from 18 to 20 miles an hour for 
passenger-trains, and from 12 to 16 miles for 
freight-trains, can always be secured, and the ~ 
amount of adhesion obtained, with the 30-ton 
engines now running, is. sufficient to take any 
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required load up the gradients, which are se- 
vere. Thus on one of the lines, where 20-ton 
engines are employed, from 60 to 80 tons can 
be taken up gradients of 1 in 60, while there 
is no difficulty on far steeper inclines, of 1 in 
21, in taking up 20-ton trains with engines 
weighing 14 tons. Experience has also shown 
that the wooden rails remain in at least as 
good acondition in winter as iron ones, and 
with the use of the snow-plough there need be 
no check to the traffic even when the snow 
lies on the ground to a depth of 3 or 4 ft. 

In the Levis & Kennebec Railway a some- 
what heavier form of construction has been 
adopted than was considered necessary for the 
earlier lines. The width of embankments at 
formation level is nowhere less than 14 ft., and 
that of cuttings varies from 16 to 22 ft., but 
the amount of earthwork upon the line is 
comparatively small,’as very steep gradients 
and sharp curves have been adopted. The 
permanent way consists of cross-sleepers laid 
upon ballast 1 ft. deep, and 2 ft. wider than 
thé length of the transverse sleepers, which 
are of tamarac or hemlock, 8 ft. long, and 8 
in. in diameter at their smaller end. The rails 
themselves are of maple, 14 in. by 7 in., cut in 
lengths of 14 ft., and ‘resting on edge upon the 
sleepers; the face of the rails is slightly 
rounded. The sleepers are placed 2 ft. apart, 
and notches are cut in their upper sides, into 
which the rails are laid and kept in place by 
wedges cut from the logs from which the rails 
are formed. 

_ Although the employment of timber instead 
of iron forms the chief item of saving in these 
wooden railways, the utmost economy is ob- 
served throughout the whole construction, 
while the quantity of rolling-stock is reduced 
to the smallest amount possible for accommo- 
dating the traffic. On the Levis & Kennebec 
Railway, only two locomotives, weighing 30 
tons each in running order, are at present to 
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be ordered, and the rest of the rolling-stock 
will consist of 2 first-class cars to carry each 
40 passengers, 2 second-class with seats for 60 
passengers; 2 luggage-cars; 4 cattle-cars; 10 
freight box, and 30 platform cars, 2 snow- 
ploughs, and a few minor pieces, 

Including the whole of this rolling-stock, the 
contract cost per mile of the line is $6,600. 
The total cost of the permanent way is $950.50 
per mile, divided as follows; 760 rails 14 ft. 
long, 7 in. by 4 in., sawn and ready for laying, 
60 cents each ; 4,300 transverse sleepers, 8 fe 
long, 124 cents; and 9,200 wedges, 1 cent 
each. The cost of laying the permanent way 
is $700 per mile, of which $500 is expended in 
placing the ballast, etc., and $200 in laying and 
adjusting the track. The average cost per 
mile of trestle-work, bridges, stations, plat- 
forms, water-tanks, turn-tables, and crossings, 
is $1,250, and that of grading, $2,700, of which 
$2,300 go to the construction of earthworks, 
drains, culverts, etc. The prices of the loco- 
motives and stock are as follows: 


Engines and tenders, each............... $10,000 
WCIVAS-GIAES CATHc facies Galclaciss clove ca hes Aw were 2,000 
Becond-ClaparOat hess seg vas ecc ass tec cadivcs 1,000 
TIP APO-CATBE bi attire elena pide ola icwaclle oe 600 
EPPIPHt-CARE «iow oie dai cldom le iGh% s ers ccererees 500 
CBT Gr STUCK Susie cee Caen val pcc's nen ee sae 500 
Post-office: Caras Vo ee so a Seta 600 
PIALOLMECATB ES FEF ss odie tole isd ola bl dodis aid 820 
Hana ATUCKS 7.72, Sarg picthieta Se 014 0 00a nce xe ee 120 
PUOW-PIOMCTS 2 hoc rescence eee + sie cece tects 1,000 


The price of labor upon the line averages 90 
cents per day of ten hours, and the cost of 
earthwork is 30 cents, and rock-cutting from 
$5 to $9 per cubic yard. Timber costs, in 
logs 12 ft. long, and 14 in. diameter, black 
spruce, 25 cents per log, tamarac, 43 cents, 
white and yellow pine, 30 cents. Squaring 
the logs adds 25 cents to their prices. The 
cost of timber and the rates of wages fix the 
prices of trestle-work at $5 per running foot, 
and those of wooden bridges complete and over 
20 ft. span, at $35 per lineal ft. ; 
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Abyssinia.—Difficulties with Egypt, 279. 

ApAms, CHARLES FRANCIS.—Views on certain points be- 
fore the Geneva tribunal, 244; appears before the Ge- 
neva tribunal as arbitrator of the United States, 246; 
proposes Count Sclopis as president, 246; vote in the 
conference, 255; action on claims for expenditures, 
258; nominated-for the Presidency, 783; declines, 783; 
letter relative to his nomination for the Presidency, 
WT 

ApaAms, JONATHAN.—Obituary, 628. 

Apams, Ropney L.—Obituary, 630. 

Adventists.—Their belief, 1; Seventh-day Adventists, 1; 
meeting of the General Conference, 1; statistics pre- 
sented, 1; missionary work, 1; leading doctrines of 
the denomination, 1; finances, 1; Evangelical Adven- 
tists, 1; meeting of the Conference, 1; publications, 
2; their belief, 2. 

Africa.—Egypt, 2; expedition of Sir Samuel Baker, 2; 
Barca, 2; table of divisions and subdivisions, with 
area and population, 2; transfer of the Dutch posses- 
sions on the coast of Guinea to England, 3; French 

_ possessions, 3; Cape Colony, 3; geogrmphical explo- 
ration and discovery in, 342. 

Aeass1z, L.—Exploring expedition, 332. 

Agriculture.—Delay in publishing returns, 3; the charac- 
ter of the season, 3; wheat crop, review of the, 3; 


rye crop, 3; oats, 3; barley, 4; buckwheat, 4; pota-: 


tues, 4; sweet-potato crop, 4; hay, 4; tobacco, 4; 
cotton, 4; estimate of the cotton crop, 4; sugar crop, 
4; in the Southern States, 4; in the Sandwich Islands, 
4; different kinds of sugar, 4; beet-sugar, 4, 5; flax, 5; 
jute, 5; peas and beans, 5; grapes, apples, and pears, 
5; live-stock, 5; agricultural results of the year, 5, 6; 
progress, 5,6; table showing the estimated total num- 
ber and total value of each kind of live-stock in Feb- 
ruary, 1872, 6; manures, 7; stock-raising and the prep- 
aration and marketing of beef products, 7; application 
of the signal service toagriculture, 7; experiments in 
the culture of trees on the plains of Kansas, 7; irriga- 
tion in Pacific States, 7 (see President’s message, p. 
702); statistics of, in the United States (see United 
States, and the respective States). 

Acuas, MANUEL.—Obituary, 646. 

AumetT, NUNKTAR Errenpi.—Appointed head of the 
church in Turkey, by the Sultan, 768. 

Alabama.—State debt, 8; railroad bonds indorsed by the 
State, 8; liability of the State as an indorser of rail- 
road ponds, 8; railroad progress in the State, 8; le- 
gislative action relating to financial affairs, 8; the 
trouble occasioned by the failure of the Alabama and 


Chattanooga road to pay the interest on bonds in- 
dorsed by the State, 8; the terms upon which pur- 
chasers agreed to buy the road, 9; action of the court, 
9; session of the Legislature, 9; bills passed, 9; pro- 
visions of the new election law, 9; causes for contest- 
ing the election of any candidate, 10; the text of cer- 
tain sections containing sundry general provisions, 
10; acts to encourage immigration, 16; establish- 
ment of the Agricultural and Mechanical College, 10, 
11; political campaign, 11; Democratic Convention, 
ticket, and platform, 11; Republican Convention, 11; 
candidates chosen, 11; substance of the resolutions, 
11; results of the election, 11; the election returns 
disputed, 11; two bodies claiming to be the Legisla- 
ture, 11; action of Governor Lindsey, 12; David P. 
Lewis declared Governor, 12; his reasons for recog- 
nizing the Republican faction as the Legislature, 12; 
appeal to President Grant, 12; plan for a compromise, 
12, 18. 

Alabama Claims.—(See Diplomatic Correspondence and 
Foreign Relations ; also President's message, p. 695); 
debate concerning, in English Parliament, 358; popu- 
lar excitement in England, 359. 

ALcorN, JAmEs L.—Senator from Mississippi, 119 ; on 
the civil rights amendment, 145; on disturbances at 
the South, 206. 

Atprs, C. J. B., M. D.—Obituary, 645. 

Atronso, Don.—Commander of the Carlists in Spain, 744; 
his manifesto, '744. 

Algeria.—Commerce of, 317. 

Auten, Rev. Atonzo B.—Obituary, 629. 

AMADEUS, King of Spain, etc. (See Spain.) 

AmaAT DI San Firurppo £ Sorso, Lurer.—Obituary, 649. 

America.—Adjustment of questions between the United 
States and Great Britain, 18; internal dissensions in 
South American states, 13; termination of the Para- 
guayo-Brazilian question, 13; sanitary condition of 
South American states, 13; elections in Brazil, 13; 
railways and telegraphs in South America, 14. 

Ames, JosrpH.—Birth, 14; career, 14; death, 14. 

Amnesty.—Bill passed, 215; its operation, 216. (See Po- 
litécal Disabilities.) 

ANDERSON, Rey. H. T.—Obituary, 626. 

ANDERSON, Rev. Wriuram, D. D.—Obituary, 645. 

Anglican Churches.—Dioceses in 1871, 14; Convocations 
of York and Canterbury, 14, 15; subjects submitted 
to the Convocation of Canterbury, 14; declaration of 
the Convocation of Canterbury, 14, 15; the Athana- 
sian Creed discussed by the Convocation of York, 15; 
action of the Convocation of Canterbury on the Atha- 
nasian Creed, 15; appointment of a committee to con- 
sider the whole aspect of the use of the Athanasian 
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Creed in the Church of England, 15; action of the 
committee, 15; members of the committee, 15; repre- 
sentation of the laity in the meetings of the Convoca- 
tion, 16; meeting of the Irish Synod, 16; partial re- 
port of the committee on the revision of the prayer- 
book, 16; revision of the lectionary, 16; address in 
reply to one received from the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, 16; proceedings on the 
charges against Mr. Bennett, 16-18; the Church Con- 
gress, 18; the agitation for reform, 18; the bishopric 
of Madagascar, 18; correspondence on church union 
in South Africa, 19; Free Church of England, 19. 

ANNECKE, Colonel Fritz.—Obituary, 637. 

AnTHONY, HENRY B.—Senator from Rhode Island, 119; 
proposes Standing Committee of Investigation, 128, 
129; on resolution appointing Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, 185; rules the amendment to the appropriation 
bill, being the election bill, to be in order, 184; on the 
bill, 190. 

Antioch.—Visited by an earthquake, 267; account of the 
same, 267. 

Arctic Explorations and Discoveries, 33. 

Argentine Republic.— Boundaries, 19; provinces, 19; pop- 
ulation of chief towns, 20; immigration, 20; govern- 
ors of the provinces, 26; finances, 20; exports and 
imports, 20; commercial relations with foreign coun- 
tries, 21; national bank, 21; railways, 21, 22; tele- 
graphs, 22; army, 22; shipping statistics, 22; schools, 
22; libraries, 22; singular meteorological phenome- 
non, 23; outbreaks, 23; discovery of coal-mines, 23; 
revolution in Corrientes, 23; war against masonry, 
23; massacre at Tandil, 23; Earl Granville’s dispatch, 
23, 24; yellow fever at Montevideo, 24; revolution in 
Santiago, 25; international questions with Bolivia, 
24; controversy with Brazil, %6; boundary question 
with Chili and Bolivia, 102; geographical exploration 
and discovery, 340. 

Arizona.—(See Territories of the United States.) Resolu- 
tions of the California Legislature concerning Indian 
outrages in, 85, 86. 

Arkansas.—Political campaign, 25; division in the Re- 
publican party, 25; convention held and resolutions 
adopted by each faction, 25, 26; meeting of the Lib- 
eral Republican Convention and the resolutions, 26; 
resolutions of the Democratic Convention, 26; regu- 
lar Republican State ticket, 27; platform, 27, 28; 
State ticket of Liberal Republican party, 28; address 
of the Democratic Committee, 28; persons entitled to 
registration, 28; election, 28, 29; election frauds, 29; 


investigation of same, 29; State debt, 29; unfortunate” 


disturbances in Pope County, 29; action of the Gov- 
ernor, 29; proclamation by the Governor, 80; report 
of General Bishop on the state of affairs in Pope 
County, 30; shooting of a justice of the peace, 80; 
General Upham sent into Pope County to preserve 
the peace, 30; circular issued by General Upham to 
the citizens of the county, 31; railroads, 31; aid to 
railroads, 31; railroads in progress, 31, 82; mineral 
resources, 32; value of property, 32; State Industrial 
University, 32; city of Little Rock, 32; religious sta- 
tistics, 32; libraries, 82; newspapers, 82. 
ARtLEs-Durour, JEAN BARTHELEMY.—Obituary, 638. 
Army of the United States.—Expenditures of the War De- 
partment, 32; estimates for 1873, 82; war accounts, 
82; horses and mules in the service, 82; army uni- 
forms, 33; supplies to Indians, 33; Freedmen’s 
Bureau, 33; location and strength of the army, 33; 
pensions, 383; army medical museum, 33; medical 
and surgical history of the war, 33; appropriation for 
the manufacture of arms, 33; coast defences and forti- 
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fications, 34; torpedo experiments 84; work of the 
Signal-Office, 84; verification of the probabilities, 34; 
importance of this branch of the service, 84; national 
cemeteries, 34; West Point Academy, 34. 

Army Medical Museum.—(See Army.) 

ASHBURNAM, General, the Hon. THomas.—Obituary, 640, 

Asia.—Progress of Japan, 34; of China, 34; difficulties in 
Central Asia, 34; assassination of the Viceroy of Brit- _ 
ish India, 34; famine in Persia, 34, 35; treaty between — 
England and the Netherlands, 35; political changes, 
85; area and population of divisions and subdivis- 
ions, 85; geographical exploration and discovery in, 
841; Russian operations in Central Asia, 720-723. 

ASPER, JOEL F.—Obituary, 629. 

Astronomical Phenomena and Progress.—The supply of 
solar heat, 35; elements in the solar spectrum, 36; 
solar outbursts and magnetic storms, 36; the sun’s 
temperature, 36; the sun’s rotation, 87; sun-spots 
and the cholera, 37; sun-spots and the vine-crop, 37; 
forms of solar protuberances, 38; planetary influence 
upon solar activity, 38; asteroids, 39; lunar objects 
suspected of change, 39; the transit of Venus in 1874, 
89; the disintegration of comets, 40; the motion of 
stars, 40; star-depths, 41; the star Eta Argfis, 41; 
spectroscopic study of nebule, 41; spectra of the 
planets, 42; observations in the southern heavens, 
42; photographing celestial objeots, 42; the zodiacal 
light, 48; lnminous matter in the atmosphere, 44, 

ATKINSON, ARCHIBALD.—Obituary, 602, 

Aurora Borealis.—Description of the display of February 
4th, 44; months when brilliant auroras are likely to 
be seen, 45; observations by Prof. Twining, 45. 

Australia.—Area and population of British colonies in, 
45; growth of the colonies, 45; immigration, 45; rev- . 
enue and expenditure of the colonies, 46; imports 
and exports, 46; navy, 46; railroads, 46; telegraphs, 
46; education, 46; New South Wales, 46; Victoria, 
46; South Australia, 46; Western Australia, 46; Tas- 
mania, 46; Queensland, 47; New Zealand, 47. 

Austria.—SopHia FREDERICA DoROTHEA WILHELMINA, 
Archduchess of, birth, death, 47; career, 47. 

Austria.—Area, population, and density of population, 
287; ecclesiastical statistics, 287; nationalities, 287. 

Austro- Hungarian Monarchy.—Government, 47; area 
and population, 47; area and population of provinces, 
47; population of the capitals, 47, 48; population of 
towns, 48; social and industrial statistics, 48; nation- 
alities in the Leithan provinces, 48, 49; percentage of 
nationalities in the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 49; 
religious statistics in the cis-Leithan provinces, 49; 
number of professors and students in the universi- 
ties, 49; in other literary institutions, 49; in special 
schools of learning, 49; people’s school, 49; denomi- 
national character of schools, 49; agricultural statis- 
tics, 49; periodicals, 49; companies for the naviga- 
tion of the Danube, 49; Austrian army, 49, 50; the 
provincial Diets, 50; action of the Government con- 
cerning the cis-Leithan provinces, 50; change in the 
electoral law, 50; opening of the Diets of the cis- 
Leithan provinces, 50; opening of the Reichsrath, 51; 
features of the proposed new electoral law, 51; na- 
tionalities, 287. 

Ayres, DAnreL.—Obituary, 629. 


BABINET, JACQUES.—Birth, death, 51; career, 51; works, 
51. 

Bacug, Dr. J. C. F.—Obituary, 650. 

BacuE, HartMAN.—Birth, death, 51; career, 52, 
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Baden.—Government, 52; session of the Diet, 52; aboli- 
tion of the special ministry of war, 52; area and pop- 
viation, 52; districts, 52; population of principal 
cities, 52; budget, 52; debt, 52; army, 52. 

BaGstTER, JONATHAN.—Obituary, 644, 

BAKER, CHARLES M.—Obituary, 605. 

BAKER, JEREMIAH.—Obituary, 616. 

Batra, Colonel Jos&i.—Death, 52; his administration, 52; 
career, 52, 53. 

Bamrorp, SAMUEL.—Obituary, 642. 

Banks.—Tax income from, 292; increase in the aggregate 
capital, 292; capital of State banks, 292; deposits of 
savings-banks in New England and New York, 292; 
condition of the national banks for four years, 292; 

. number of banks, capital, circulation, specie, legal 
tender and deposits, by months, in 1871 and 1872, 
292; condition of the national banks of New York 

City, 293; condition of the State banks of New York 
City at different periods in 1872, 293. 

Baptists.—Statistics of the denomination throughout the 
world, 53; statistics of the regular Baptist churches 
in the United States, 53; growth of the Baptist de- 
nomination in the United States, 53; statistics for 
Great Britain, 53; meeting of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, 54; report of the Burmah Baptist 
Missionary Convention, 54; plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Missionary Union, 54; receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Union, 54; statistics of Baptists in 
Asia, 54; German missions, 54; French missions, 54; 
statistics for Europe, Asia, and Africa, 54; proceed- 
ings of the American Baptist Bible and Publication 
Society, 54; proposed plan for the reorganization of 
the Society, 54; reasons for the failure of the nego- 
tiations to unite the American and Foreign Bible 
Society and the Bible and Publication Society, 55; 
work of the American Baptist Home Missionary So- 
ciety, 55; work among the freedmen, 55; work in 
Mexico, 55; proposition for the reorganization of the 
Society, 55; meeting of the National Baptist Educa- 
tional Convention, 55; adoption of a constitution, 55; 
papers read, 55; details of the constitution adopted, 
55, 56; income and library of the Baptist Historical 
Society, 56; National Sunday-school Convention, 56; 
meeting of the Southern Baptist Convention, 56; 

_ Inissions in Liberia, China, and Italy, 56; Indian 
missions, 56,57; receipts of the Sunday-school Board, 
57; debate on a motion to continue the Board, 5%; 
letter and resolutions from the Baptists of Great 
Britain, 57; the consolidated Baptist Convention, 57; 
English Baptist. Union, 57; spring meeting, 57; au- 
tumn meeting, 57; resolution adopted by the Union 
in response to the action of the non-conformist con- 
ference on the separation of Church and state, 57; 
scheme for the settlement of denominational disputes 
by arbitration, 57; Seventh-day Baptists, 58; meeting 
of the conference, 58; proceedings of the same, 58; 
academies, 58; Six-Principle Baptists, 58; General 
Baptists, 58; Mennonites, 58. 

Bavaria.—Government, 58; area and population by dis- 
tricts, 59; population of chief cities, 59; budget, 59; 
debt, 59; army, 59; ministerial crisis, 59; conflict in 
the Diet between the Patriots and the National Lib- 
erals, 59; Old Catholic organizations, 60; failure of 
the Dachauer banks, 60. 

' Bayarp, Tuomas F.—Senator from Delaware, 189; on 
retrenchment committee, 136. 

BEACONSFIELD, Mrs. Mary ANNE DIsRAELI, Viscountess 
of.—Obituary, 650. 

Brat, ABRAHAM.—Birth, death, 59; efforts in behalf of 
prisoners, 60; becomes general agent of the New 
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York Prison Association, 60; extent of his work, 60; 
his influence, 60; his philanthropy, 60; officer of the 
New York Port Society, 60. 

Bramisu, Lieutenant-Colonel.—Obituary, 642. 

Beavuck ET De Metevem, Madame Unricu.—Obituary, 
645, 


Brock, JAMES B.—Representative from Kentucky, 119; 
offers a resolution relative to setting aside the habeas 
corpus, 119. 

BepForD, W1L1L1AM RussEL1, Duke of.—Obituary, 643. 

BEEBE, GILRERT JuUDSON.—Obituary, 637. 

BEECHER, Lapy Wrrixon.—Obituary, 647. 

Beers, WILLIAM F.—Obituary, 620. 

Beet-sugar, 4,5. 

Belgium.—Government, 61; ministry, 61; area, 61; public 
debt, 61; growth of Belgian commerce, 61; movement 
of shipping, 61; budget, 61; imports and exports, 61; 
merchant navy, 61; telegraph-lines, 61; post-offices, 
62; riotous demonstrations at Antwerp, 62; occa- 
sioned by the arrival of Count de Chambord, 62; Bel- 
gian minister with the Pope retained, 62; elections 
for members of the Chamber of Deputies, 62; muni- 
cipal elections, 62; success of the Liberal party, 62; 
strikes among the laboring-classes, 62; population, 
and density of population, 287; ecclesiastical statis- 
tics, 287; nationalities, 287; literature of the year, 452. 

BELLOGUET, Baron Rocet DE.—Obituary, 650. 

BENEDICT, JESSE W.—Obituary, 613. 

BENNETT, JAMES GORDON.—Birth, death, 62; early life 
and education, 62; emigrates to America, 63; first 
employment, 63; goes to Charleston, 63; opens a 
school, 63; lectures, 63; becomes connected with 
several newspapers, 63; his letters written to the 
Enquirer, 63; becomes connected with the Pennsyl- 
vanian, 63; founds the New York Herald, 63; charac- 
ter of the Herald, 64; its growth, 64; the first money 
article, 64; advertises for a business partner, 64; 
enterprise of the Herald, 65; character of Mr. Ben- 
nett, 65; his persona] appearance, 65, 66. 

BERGEN, Rey. Joun G., D. D.—Obituary, 604. 

BERMINGHAM, Very Rey. T., D. D.—Obituary, 620. 

BESsEMER, HENRY.—His improvement in boats running 
between Calais and Dover (see International Commu- 
nications). 

BETHUNE, Very Rev. ——, D. D.—Obituary, 645. 

BIDWELL, MarsHatt 8.—Obituary, 631. 

Brneuam, JoHN A.—Representative from Ohio, 119; on 
the enforcement amendment, 195. 

BisHop, Rev. Arremus.—Obituary, 636. 

BisMARCK, Prince von.—Relieved from the position of 
Prussian Prime Minister, 694. 

BLACK, Joun.—Obituary, 614. 

Buarr, FRANK P.—Senator from Missouri, 120; relative 
to affairs in South Carolina, 120; offers a resolution 
relative to Cuba, 125; on disturbances at the South, 
203-206. 

Bocoox, Rev. Jonn Hotmes, D. D.—Obituary, 623. 

Boevz, Rev. Horatius Pustius.—Obituary, 603. 

Bolivia.—Boundaries, 66; departments, with areas, popu- 
lations, and capitals, 66; character of the population, 
66; aboriginal tribes, 66; government, 66; govern- 

. ment officers, 66; army, 66; commerce, 66; imports 
and exports, 66; internal trade, 66; commerce with 
Great Britain, 67; budget, 67; debt, 67; railways and 
telegraphs, 67; conspiracy against the Government 
frustrated, 68; Morales elected President, 68; conflict 
between Morales and the Congress, 68; shooting of 
Morales, 68; boundary question with Argentine Re- 
public and Chili, 102; geographical discoveries in, 340. 

Bonn, Joun, R. S.—Obituary, 637. 
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Bonp, Rey. Tuomas Emerson, M. D.—Birth, death, 68; 
career, 68; character, 68. 

Books.—(See Literature and Literary Progress in 1872.) 

BorEemMAN, ARTHUR I.—Senator from West Virginia, 119; 
offers an amnesty bill, 171-173. 

Borera, ALEXANDER.—Obituary, 642. 

Boston.—Great fire in, 503, 504; peace-jubilee, 504. 

BouTWELL, Gzorar S.—Views on the tariff system and 
financial affairs, 294, 295. 

Bowrine, Sirk JoHN.—Birth, death, 68; character and 
abilities, 68; career, 68, 69; works, 69. 

BRACE, JOHN Prerce.—Birth, death, 69; career, 69; char- 
acter, 69; works, 69. 

BrapForp, Captain and Brevet-Major THOMAS C., Ord- 
nance U. 8. A.—Obituary, 602. 

Braee, THomas.—Obituary, 604. 

Brazil, 69; boundaries, 70; area, population, and cap- 
itals of provinces, 70; character of the population, 
"0; colonies, 70; government, 70; government offi- 
cers, 70; army, %1; navy, 71; exports and imports, 
"1; exports to the United States for a series of years, 
%1; imports from the United States, 71; amount of 
coffee exported, %1; cotton, 71; trade with Great 
Britain, 71; port movements, 72; expenditures for 
a series of years, 72; sources of revenue, 72; ex- 
penditures for 1871-’72, 72; debt, 72; banks, 72; pub- 
lic education, 72, 73; educational institutions, 73; li- 
braries, 73; highways, 73; railways, 73; lines of tele- 
graph, 73; street-cars, 74; steam communication on 
rivers, 74; text of the treaty of peace between Brazil 
and Paraguay, 74, %5; return of the Emperor and 
Empress, 75; prevalence of fevers, '75; reopening of 
the Chambers, 75; insurrection near Rio de Janeiro, 
%5; contract for the transportation of northern mails, 
%5; contract for the introduction of immigrants, 75; 
discovery of coal on the Amazon, 75; result of the 
general elections, '%5, 76; controversy with the Argen- 
tine Government, 76; geopraphical explorations in, 
339. 

BRENT, RoBERT J.—Obituary, 605. 

BREWER, Rev. Jostan.—Obituary, 633. 

Brieas, JoseEpH WiLLIAM.—Obituary, 608. 

British Columbia.—A transcontinental railway to, 264. 

British India.—(See India.) 

BRiTTAN, NATHAN.—Obituary, 601. 

Brooks, JAMES.—Representative from New York, 119; 
offers a resolution relative to the amendments of the 
Constitution, 125. 

BRovuGHTON, Rey. PETER.—Obituary, 625. 

Brown, B. Grarz.—Nominated for the vice- -presidency 
at Cincinnati, 778; ditto at Baltimore, 7781. 

Brown, Davip Pau. — Birth, death, 76; poi 16; 
works, 76. 

Brown, Joun A.—Obituary, 687. 

Brown, Rev. Joun H., D. D.-—-Obituary, 607. 

Brown, Joun Porter.—Birth, death, 76; career, '%6; 
works, 77. 

Brown, Rev. Tuomas B,--Obituary, 627. 

Browne, Rev. Samuget J.—Obituary, 628. 

BROWNELL, HENRY Howarp.—Birth, death, 77; charac- 
ter, 77. 

Brunswick.—Government, area, population, 77; budget, 
7%; debt, 77; action of the Government in regard to 
the succession, 77%, 79; genealogy of the house of 
Brunswick, Hanover, and Great Britain, 78; action 
of the Diet on the succession, 79. 

BucHanan, McKgan.—Obituary, 613. 

BucKINGHAM, WiLitAmM A.—Senator from Connecticut, 
119; on political disabilities, 140. 

BULELEY, EL1pHALET ADAms.—Obituary, 606. 
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BuLKLEY, Henry Daceert.—Birth, death, 79 ; career, 
"9; works, 79. 

Butwsr, WiLLiAmM Henny Lyrron Ear.z, Baron Dar- — 
LING AND.—Birth, death, 232; career, 282; works, 232, 

Burmah.—Proceedings of the Lurmah Baptist Mission-— 
ary Union, 54. : 

Burns, Joun.—Obituary, 606. _ 


. Burns, Colonel Witi1am N.—Obituary, 639. 


BuTtLes, ALBERT BARNneEs.--Obituary, 605. 
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California.—Immigration, 79; area under cultivation, 79; _ 
mining, 79; wool-crop, 79; grape-crop, 80; production 
of wine and brandy, 80; production of wheat, 80; — 
wheat-farms, 80; cultivation of cotton, 80; irrigation, 
80; means of transportation, 80; railroads, 81; earn- 
ings and expenses of railroads, 81; rates of ave; 81; 
taxes paid on railroad property, 81; contest about — 
Goat Island, 81; excitement in San Francisco, 81; 
appointment of a Committee of One Hundred to pro- 
tect the interests of the city, §2; resolutions adopted, 
82; agreement between the contending parties, 83; 
steps by the Committee of One Hundred in favor of 
completing lines of communication with the Eastern 
States, 84; connection with St. Louis, 84; Republican 
Convention, 8&4; resolutions, 84; Democratic Conven- 
tion and resolutions, 84; Republican electoral ticket 
and platform, 84; mass meeting of German citizens, 
85; resvlutions adopted, 85; new proportionment 
proposed, 85; Insane Asylum, 85; resolutions of the 
Legislature concerning Indian outrages in Arizona, 
85, 86; results of the election, 86; statistics of manu- 
factures, 86; of churches, 8&6; of libraries, 86; of 
newspapers, 86; the earthquake in, 267; beet sugar, 
4, 5; irrigation in, 7. ‘ ; 

CAMPBELL, McLrop, D. D.—Obituary, 641. 

Canada.—(See Dominion of Canada.) 

Cape Colony.—(See Africa.) 

Capital Punishment.—Abolition of, in Iowa, 404. 


/Carara, MICHAEL HENRY.—Birth, death, 86; career, 86; 


compositions, 86. 

Carpozo, F. L.—Secretary of State of South Carolina, 
934; refuses to affix State seal to certain bonds, 734. 

CARPENTER, MaTtHEw H.— Senator from Wisconsin, 

- 119; offers a resolution on civil-service reform, 125; 
moves an amendment to the civil rights amendment, 
165; on the habeas corpus, 210. 

CARRIGAN, ANDREW.—Obituary, 628. 4 

CARTWRIGHT, TETER.—Birth, death, 87%; condition of 
affairs in Logan County described in his autobiog- — 
raphy, 87; career, 87; character, 87. a 

CassERLY, EveENre.—Senator from California, 119; on — 
the force bill, 175-179; opposes amendment of Appro- _ 
priation Bill, 184-188. : 

CatTiin, GrorcEe.—Birth, death, 87; early education, 87; 
career, 88; works, 88; character of his books and 
paintings, 88. 

Census of the United States.—(For statistics of, see United 
States, and respective States); recommended to be 
taken every five years, ‘702. 

Centennial Cclebration.—(See President's Message, 703.) 

Central America.—Republics embraced, 88; meeting of 
plenipotentiaries to establish the basis of the union 
of the Central American states, and their action, 88; 
stipulations agreed upon, 88-90. 

Central Pacific Railroad.—(See California.) 

CHAMBORD, CounT DE.—Riotous demonstrations caused 
by his arrival in Antwerp, 62; manifesto claiming 4 
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right to the French throne, 317; letter to M. Rodrelle, 
giving his views on the situation in France, 821. 

CHAPMAN, JAMES.—Death of, 330. 

‘CHAPMAN, Rev. GrorGE T.—Obituary, 681. 

Charleston, S. C.—Cotton-trade of, 226. 

Cuasz} Chief-Justice, delivers the opinion of the Supreme 
Court on the rights of citizens in Territories to self- 
government, 773. 

Chemistry.—Ozone, 90; fluorescence, 91; atoms and mol- 
ecules, 91; atomic weights, 91; atomic volume, 91; 
atomic heat, 91; molecules, 91; atomic combining 
capacity, 91; isomerism, 91; homogeneity, 91; use of 
carbolic acid, 92; the prevention of putrefaction, 92; 
substances experimented upon, 92; preservation of 
meat and vegetables, 93; cheap saline disinfectants, 
93; arsenic in paper-hangings, 93; logwood test for 
alum in bread, 94; aniline colors, 94; platinum-black, 
95; commercial chloral, 95; artificial butter, 96; new 
method of obtaining potassium, 96; researches on 
alcoholic fermentation, 96; distillation by cold, 96; 
improved carbonate of potash, 97; nitrification, 97; 
iron in the blood, 97; the explosion of detonating 
compounds, 98; experiments thereon, 98; newly- 
found substances, 98. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad.—Mineral character of re- 
gion traversed, 335; completion of, 496. 

CuEsnEY, General Francis RAawpon, 98; birth, death, 
99; career, 99; works, 99. 

Chicago.—Pork-packing in. (See Pork-packing.) 

Chili.—Boundaries, 99; area, 99; population of provinces, 
99; government officers, 99; army, 99; navy, 99; for- 
eign trade, 100; value of imports, 100; of exports, 
100; receipts and expenditures, 100; sources of rey- 
enue, 100; detailed expenditures, 160; national debt, 
100; port movements, 100; merchant navy, 100; rail- 
ways, 100; telegraph-lines, 100; sepulture of dissent- 
ers in Catholic cemeteries, 101; discovery of guano 
at Magellan’s Straits, 101; transcontinental railway, 
101; death of General Garcia, 101; appointment of 
Sefior Mackenna as Intendente of Santiago, 101; dis- 
covery of important coal-mines, 101; exportation of 
silver and copper, 102; opening of Congress, 102; 

- proposition to bring to Chili 5,000 immigrants, 102; 

' the President’s reference to the treaty with Spain, 
102; boundary question between Chili and the Argen- 
tine Republic and Bolivia, 102; measures presented 
to Congress, 102; fiscal revenue for 1871, 102; busi- 
ness in the Chamber of Deputies, 103; improvement 
of the port of Concepcion, 103; the flogging of José 
Rei, 103; submarine telegraph to connect South 
America with the United States and with Europe, 
103; subscriptions for the sufferers by the small-pox, 
103; transactions in mining property, 103; construc- 
tion of a railroad to the silver mines at Caracoles, 103; 
distribution of tobacco-seed, 103; international ex- 
hibition at Santiago, 104; geographical explorations 
in, 340. 

China.—Emperor of, 104; area and population, 104; army, 
104; customs duties, 104; foreign commerce, 104, 105; 
imports and exports by countries, 105; imports and 
exports at ports opened to foreign countries, 105; 
value of imports and exports, 105; movement of ship- 
ping in all the Chinese ports, 105; Buddhism, 105; 
Mohammedans, 105; population of Hong-Kong, 105, 
106; schools in Hong-Kong, 106; disastrous floods in 
Tien-Tsin, 106; marriage of the Emperor, 106; Mo- 
hammedan rebels in the province of Tunnan, 106; 
character of Sultan Suleiman, 106; his negotiations. 
with the English embassy, 106; complaints of for- 
eigners against uatives, 107; negotiation of treaty 
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between China and Japan, 107; progress in, 24; treaty 
and trade regulations with Japan, 416, 

CmoaTE, Davip.—Obituary, 641. 

CHorLEY, HENRY ForHerciti.—Obituary, 641. 

Christian Union, The.—Meeting of the General Council, 
107; report of committee appointed to confer with 
commissioners from the Christian Connection South, 
107; next meeting, 107. 

Church of God.—Meeting of the general eldership, 107; 
missionary work, 107; delegation from Free-Will Bap- 
tists, 107; organization of an eldersbip in Maryland, 
108; next meeting, 108. 

Churches.—Statistics in the United States, 
spective States.) 

Cincinnati.—Pork-packing in. (See Pork-packing.) 

Civil Rights.—Amendment offered in the Senate, 143, 

Civil Service.—(See President's Message, 703.) 

CLARK, JASON.—Obituary,; 624. 

CuaARK, Rey. PERKINs KrrLanp.—Obituary, 601. 

CLARKE, Rey. CHARLES RussELL.—Obituary, 618. 

CLARKE, NATHANIEL B.—Obituary, 612. 

CLARKE, REEDER WRiIGHT.—Obituary, 618. 

CLARKE, WILLIAM CoGsWELL.—Obituary, 615. 

CLARKSON, JAMES BurRNETT, M. D.—Obituary, 649. 

CLEVELAND, Rey. CHARLES.—Birth, death, 108; career, 

_ 108; private life, 108; character, 108. 

Coan, Mrs. Frpeti1A CaurRcH.—Obituary, 629. 

Cochineal.—Exports from Guatemala, for five years, 371; 
cultivation in, 373. 

CocHRAN, GrorGE, M. D.—Obituary, 633.. 

CocHRANE, Sir THomas J.—Obituary, 647. 

Cocksurn, Sir ALEXANDER. (See Diplomatic Oorre- 
spondence and Foreign Lelations..)—His dissenting 
opinion to the Geneva award, 245; appears before 
the Geneva Tribunal as arbitrator of Great Britain, 
246; points of discussion proposed to the tribunal, 
250; propositions submitted to the tribunal, 251; vote 
in the conference, 255; memorandum on M. Stimpfli’s 
estimate for the determination of a gross sum, 259; 
dissents from the decision on the Alabama claims, 260. 

Coz, Ropert E.—Obituary, 632. 

Coffee.—Exports from Brazil, %1; crop and exports of 
Costa Rica, 224; duties on, abolished, 216; exports 
from Guatemala for five years, 371. 

CoLE, CorNELIus.—Senator from California, 119; on 
amendment to civil rights amendment, 167; moves 
amendment to civil rights amendment, 168. 

Coz, Mrs. FLORENCE FRANCIS.—Obituary, 615. 

CoLremMAN, Prof. BenzAmin: B.—Obituary, 619. 

CotHoun, Joun.—Obituary, 634. 

Colombia, United States of.—Boundaries, 108; area and 
population of divisions, 109; character of the poptla- 
tion, 109; government, 109; government officers, 109: 
army, 109; exports and imports, 109; financial receipts 
for 1870, 109; national debt, 109; railways, 109; rela- 
tions with Venezuela, 109; proceedings of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, 110; law in reference 
to the foreign debt of the Republic, 110; bills passed 
by Congress, 110; law concerning the Panama Rail- 
road, 111; construction of an interoceanic road, 111; 
dissatisfaction caused by the duties levied by Vene- 
zuela upon Colombian merchandise, 111; action of 
Catholics on the exclusion of religion from the public 
schools, 111; death of Dr. Cheyne, 111; submarine 
telegraph from Aspinwall to Carthagena and Santa 
Martha, 112; revolution in Canea, 112; inundation of 
Bogota, 112. 

Colorado. (See Territories of the United States.)—Colorado 
River, exploration of, 387. 

Colored National Convention in New Orleans, 


(See the re- 
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Cotton, Rey. Henry Martyn.—Obituary, 619. 

CoivyocorEssEs, Captain Grorce M., U. S. N.—Obit- 
nary, 620. 

CoLwELL, STEPHEN.—Birth, death, 112; works, 112; ca- 
reer, 112, 113. 

Compr, THomas, M. A.—Obituary, 647. 

Comet (BrevA’s).— Discovery of, 118; confirmation of 
Schiaparelli's theory concerning meteoric showers, 
113; observations by Mr. Poyson, 113; views of a 
writer in the Cornhill Magazine, 113. 

Commerce of the United Siates.—General commerce of 
the country, 114; summaries of the last two fiscal 
years, 114; respective amounts of each year, 114; 
foreign commerce for two years, 114; entrances and 
clearances, 114; commerce at New York, 114; imports 
at New York for a series of years, 114; tables of 
monthly summaries for four years, at New York, 114; 
entered for consumption, 114; entered for ware- 
housing, 115; free goods, 115; specie, 115; total im- 
ports, 115; withdrawal from warehouse, 115; classi- 
fied imports, 115; receipts of customs at New York, 
115; monthly exports from New York to foreign ports 
for four years, 115; foreign, free, 116; foreign, dutia- 
ble, 116; specie and bullion, 116; quarterly summary 
of exports from New York, 116; committee of inves- 
tigation and retrenchment appointed in the Senate, 
134. 

Congregationalists.— Plan agreed upon by which the 
churches in the West may participate more directly 
in the work of the Society, 116; collections for the 
American Home Missionary Society. 116; missionary 
work, 116; the Woman's Board of Missions, 117; 
receipts of the American Congregational Union, 117; 
receipts of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, 117; cost of missions, 117; sum- 
mary of missions, 117; laborers employed, 117; num- 
ber of churches, 117; educational department, 117; 
work done, 117; colleges, 117; work of the Society 
at home, 117; in foreign missions, 117; work among 
the Indians, 118 ; meeting of the Union of Ontario and 
Quebec; statistics, 118; annual meeting of the Union 
of England and Wales, 118; conference in London of 


Baptists and Congregationalists, 118; meeting of the ~ 


Union of Scotland, 118; statistics of Congregational 
churches in 1872, 118. 

Congress, United States.—Commencement of the session, 
119; list of members, 119; resolution calling upon 
the President for information relative to the suspen- 
sion of the laws in South Carolina, 119; object of the 
resolution, 120; large numbers of citizens arrested 
for alleged offences, 120; resolution answered yester- 
day in the President's message, 120; the resolution 
asks for details, 120; no report made by the commit- 
tee, 120; resolution lost, 120. 

A committee on insurrectionary States proposed, 
121; no such States, 121; such a committee appointed 
and continued at a previous session, 121; the evils 
seem to continue in spite of the best efforts of the 
committee, 121; not a side-wind to continue a com- 
mittee, 121. 

Special committee on telegraphy proposed, 121; the 
Post-Office Committee the proper one,121; a matter 
involving millions of dollars, 121; immense patron- 
age which is contemplated, 122; every post-office to 
be a telegraph-station, 122; all to come under the 
control of the Post-Office Department, 122; referred 
to Committee on Appropriations, 122. 

Petition of colored citizens of Brooklyn, 123; peti- 
tion relative to Howard University, i an end should 
be put to this OES 123. 


Motion to fix the time of adjournment, 123; amend- 
ment offered, 123; proceedings suspended, 124, 

Resolution of inquiry relative to the expenditures 
of the Government, 124; laid over, 124. 

Resolution to provide for an immediate reduction 
of taxation, etc., 124; lost, 124. ‘ 

Resolution relative to ciyil-service reform offered, 
125; laid on the table, 125. 

Resolution that the President open negotiations for 
the purchase of Cuba offered, 125; laid on the table, 
125. 

Resolution to recognize the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution as valid, 
offered, 125; adopted, 125. 

In the Senate, resolution relative to the defalcation 
of Paymaster Hodge offered, 126; amendment offered 
for the appointment of a committee to inquire into 
the expenditures of all branches of the service of the 
United States, 126; should follow up the investiga- 
tions begun in regard to the use of patronage, 126; 
no unusual thing for appointments to be held up in 
this body until other appointments are made, 126; 
remedies to be suggested against robberies by offi- 
cials, 126; throughout the land an impression that 
corruption exists in the public service, 12%; what is 
the precise point of discussion here? 127; what is 
the most effectual method to purify each department ? 
127; where shall you draw the line between appoint- 
ing a man on account of his political status, or some 
other reason ? 127; the point of the present question, 
127; subject postponed, 128. 

In the Senate, a resolution to appoint a standing 
committee of investigation and retrenchment, 128; 
this committee should be vested with the same 
powers as were conferred on the joint select com- 
mittee, 128; motion made so to amend, 128; better 
be appointed as all committees are appointed, 128; 
let this committee stand like all others, 128; every 
one knows what retrenchment means, 128; why have 
a division here on this subject? 129; the committee, 
as first proposed, will have cognizance of nothing but 
what shall be referred to it specifically, 129; I want 
to vest the power originally in the committee, so they 
shall have it without their attention being particular- 
ly called toa subject, 129; this is merely a technical 
difference, 129; presidential campaign opened in 
form, 130; attempt to open the eyes of the people to 
the evil times, 180; this Administration will compare 
with any previous one in integrity, 130; the objec- 
tions to the amendment are surprising, 130; a com- 
mittee on retrenchment with such powers was or- 
ganized five years ago, 131; for years, without a dis- 
senting voice, the Senate has been conferring such 
powers, 181; we are standing at the threshold of a 
great moral revolution in our political life, 131; such 
power has never been committed to a standing com- 
mittee of this body asthe amendment proposes, 152; 
the drift of this debate is a reflection on the Republi- 
can party, 132; my object is to uncover and denounce 
every abuse, 132; whence this bugbear that is raised 
before our eyes? 133; a reflection on the Republican 
party! how so? 183; amendment rejected, 133; reso- 
lution adopted, 133. 

Amendment moved as an independent proposition, 
188; astonished at the position taken by some mem- 
bers of this body, 183; the resolution is in aid of 
purifying the public service, 134; I cannot permit 
those with whom I act to be put in a false position, 
134; no final action taken on the resolution as an in- 
dependent proposition, 134. 
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In the Senate, the committee on retrenchment pro- 
posed, 184; have any of these persons urged this in- 
quiry on the Senate? 134; if not, can such a commit- 
tee satisfy the country ? 134; no Senator in this body 
opposed to the most searching inquiry, 135; the Sen- 
ator is evading the question, 135; will this committee 
do their duty? 135; every one voted for this measure, 
185; rules of parliamentary usage, 135; how do Sena- 
tors vote on the subject of investigating these abuses? 
186; where are the Senators who were in favor of this 
thorough investigation? 186; not one is on the com- 
mittee, 136; original amendment to the resolution, 
136; what foundation is there for the assertion that 
no Senator who sustains the inquiry is on the com- 

‘mittee? 137; assertions of fraud in the public service, 
187; a statement of facts, 187; who gave this a party 
turn ? 138; no more legitimate subject of inquiry can 
be made than the connection of the patronage of the 
Government with the freedom of suffrage, 188; mo- 
tion to amend the amendment agreed to, 139; the 
amendment agreed to, 139. 

In the Senate, a bill for the removal of legal and po- 
litical disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, 140; features of the bill, 
140; the interest of the country demands its passage, 
140; necessary to extend relief much further than it 
would have been justifiable a short time since, 140; 
amendment offered, 140; wiser to end the matter and 
pass the bill, 141; let us be just before we are gen- 
erous, 141; this-is a great peace-offering to the coun- 
try, 141; amendment offered relative to social equal- 
ity, 141; half the people of Georgia excluded from 
equal rights, 142; colored persons prefer the separa- 
tion from the whites, 142; a vindication of inequality 
as a principle or a rule, 142; I intend to see that, 
under the institutions of his country, the colored man 
is equal everywhere, 142; in hotels and on railroads 
all are subject to the regulations of the proprietors 
and companies, 148; I object to this great Govern- 
ment descending to the business of regulating the 
hotels and common taverns of the country, 143; the 
amendment read, 143; the treatment which this bill 
has received, 144; the time has come when these disa- 
bilities ought to be removed, 142; the amendments 
hazard the bill, 144; a majority can pass the amend- 
ment, but the bill requires two-thirds, 145; why en- 
danger it by pressing the amendment? 145; we have 
in Mississippi just such a law as the colored people 
are content with, 145; the individual disqnalifications 
as to holding office should be considered, 145; this isa 
safe and sound measure of public policy, 146; amend- 
ments rejected, 146; other amendments to except 
members of Congress moved, 147; rejected, 147; 
amendment not to remove legal disabilities, 147; re- 
jected, 147; amendment to limit the backward effect 
of the bill, so as not to validate the election of any per- 
son at the time ineligible, 148; agreed to, 148; bill re- 
ported to the Senate, and the civil rights amendment 
rerewed, 148; the amendment is the most flagrant vio- 
lation of the Constitution that has ever been proposed 
in the Senate, 148; these amendments are calculated 
to defeat the bill, and they are voted for by those 
heralded as friends of amnesty, 149; the amnesty bill 
should be a proper one, 149. 

Slavery in its original pretension reappears in this 
debate, 149; extent to which the equality of the slave 
has been recognized, 149; this is not enough, 149; the 
denial of any right is a wrong that darkens all the 
rest, 149; rights denied, 149; two excuses show how 
groundless is this pretension, 149; the first excuse is 
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simply misrepresentation, 150; the other excuse finds 
equality in separation, 150; vain to argue that there 
is no denial of equal rights when the separation is 
enforced, 150; without the amendment, the original 
civil rights law is imperfect, 150; unite now in an act 
of justice to a much-oppressed race, 150; duty to 
these millions is foremost, 151; strong reasons why 
it should be united with amnesty, 151. 

Some suggestions respecting this amendment, 151; 
it declares all citizens entitled to the equal enjoy- 
ment of the privileges of inns, churches, etc., 151; no 
one desires_this, 151; it imposes penalties for any 
violation of this equal enjoyment, 151; churches and 
cemeteries established exclusively for each color 
should remain so, 152; who is to collect the penalty 
of a whole congregation? 152; enormous penalties, 
152; is the amendment within the constitutional 
power of the Government? 152; it should be prop- 
erly amended, 153; no sound principle is sacrificed 
by granting amnesty, 153; this amendment is an un- 
unfriendly act, 153. 

In the House, the rules suspended to put upon its 
passage a bill to remove legal and political disabili- 
ties, 153; features of the bill, 153, 154; bill passed, 154. 

In the Senate, the House amnesty bill taken up, 
154; last bill of the House, the most liberal one, 154; 
this is not the best recommendation of the bill, 154; 
the point of order, 155; why not vote on the amend- 
ment to the other bill? 155; no men more undeserving 
of amnesty can be found, 155; the first bill should be 
proceeded with, 155; the question of order, 155; one- 
half a bill passed by the requisite vote, and the other 
half not passed, 156; the amendment has never been 
referred to a committee, 156; under what clause of 
the Constitution is it brought forward ? 156; differ- 
ence between privilege and protection, 156; what 
says the constitutional amendment? 157; this amend- 
ment is a plain usurpation of power that does not be- 
long to Congress, 157; the fourteenth amendment, 
157; any proposition to grant universal amnesty is a 
violation of the spirit of the amendment, if not its 
letter, 158; what is amnesty ? 158; expediency is the 
principal argument in its favor, 158; you cannot con- 
ciliate the authors of the rebellion, 158; put the ques- 
tion on the ground of high principle, 158; troubles 
may occur from decade to decade, 159; I want peace 
with the South on correct principles, 159; grant uni- 
versal amnesty, and the next step will be to pension 
the rebel soldiers, 159. If the authors of the rebel- 
lion are to become your companions on this floor, 
shall not the Confederate dead become the compan- 
ions of your soldiers in Arlington ? 159; why have we 
had this impassioned denunciation of amnesty this 
morning? 160; only account for it in one way, 160; 
beginning of the great campaign of 1872, 160; how is 
the rebel debt to be paid in the face of your four- 
teenth amendment? 160; at aloss to understand this 
Administration and its supporters, 160; throwing a 
tub to the whale, 161; the source of the language 
‘appropriate legislation,” 161; what is appropriate 
legislation? 161; the argument strikes down every 
State government in this Union as completely as if 
every State constitution were annihilated, 162; what 
is the argument? 162; I protest against any such in- 
terpretation, 162; is there no such thing as State 
rights ? 162; this is the same old speech which has 
often been heard in the swamps of Indiana, 163. 

What is the whole meaning of this question ? 163; it 
is the experience of all civilized nations, that the com- 
pletest amnesty is the best, 163; can it be said that the 
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rebellion has gone entirely unpunished, 164; how do 


the Southern people stand ? 164; you may say they de- 


served it all, 164; the pending bill not laid on the table 
as moved, 164; amendment to the amendment moved, 
165; omits all regulation of churches, 165; the remedy 
is inadequate, 165; meaning of the last clause of the 
first section of the fourteenth amendment, 165; what 
is meant by the equal protection of the laws? 165; ap- 
plication of the amendment to churches, 165; right of 
churches to exclude persons, 166; amendment to the 
amendment lost, 166; other amendments moved, 166; 
lost, 167; other amendments moved relative to color, 
and lost, 167, 168; every person opposed to amnesty 
is voting for these amendments, 168; want to see the 
peace of this country restored, 168; aiming to hit the 
Chinese, 168; amendment rejected, 169; other amend- 
ments offered and rejected, 169, 170; moved to except 
members of Ku-klux Klan from amnesty, 170; adopt- 
ed, 170; this bill, with the general amendment pro- 
posed, is unconstitutional, 170; the bill is now ele- 
vated and consecrated, 170; the effect of these tactics 
has been to defeat both civil rights and amnesty, 170; 
and yet we are charged with being false to human 
rights, 171; the two subjects have a natural relation, 
171; the bill lost, 171. 

Motion made to take up the House bill for the re- 
moyal of political disabilities, 171; the bill, 171; mo- 
tion to insert the civil rights bill after the enacting 
clause, 171; reasons, 172; amendment to the amend- 
ment to remove all legal and political disabilities 
agreed to, 172; amendment requiring an oath of alle- 
giance moved and agreed to, 172; motion to strike 
out all the original amendment lost, 173; moved to 
limit~the operation of the bill in relation to ceme- 
teries and benevolent institutions, 173; adopted, 173; 
amendment as amended rejected, 174; civil rights bill 
moved as an addition to the amnesty bill, 174; amend- 
ment agreed to, 174; bill reported and rejected, 174. 

In the Senate, a bill to amend the act to enforce the 
rights of citizens to vote in the several States, etc., 
174; object to extend the authority to appoint inspec- 
tors of elections and deputy-marshals, 174; authorizes 
judges to appoint these supervisors, 175; whenever 
any two citizens request it, 175; moved to strike out 
the word “ circuit,” and insert ‘‘ district judge,” 175; 
too great labor for the few circuit judges, 176; exam- 
ples, 176; this bill applies to every precinct in the 
country, 177; the appointment of ten or twelve thou- 
sand election officers to be made by nine Circuit 
judges, 177; they strike down the whole power of the 
State over elections, 177; how was the first bill put 
through the Senate? 178; amendment rejected, 178; 
no provision for the panishment of officers for op 
pression, 178; object of the Senate in the passage of 
the original act, 179; amendment offered and read, 
179; rejected, 180; amnesty amendment offered, 180; 
notice of civil rights amendment of amnesty adopted, 
180; civil rights bill moved as an amendment to the 
pending amendment, 181; rejected, 182; amendment 
rejected, 182; amendment to add the amnesty bill re- 
jected, 182; amendment to add the civil rights bill to 
the bill moved, 182; moved to strike out so much 
as relates to schools and cemeteries, 182; what pro- 
vision of the Constitution authorizes the passage of 
such a bill? 182; a case in court, 182; appeal to the 
Senator to withdraw his amendment, 183; amend- 
ment withdrawn, 1838; other amendments, 183; bill 
passed, 183. 

In the House, the proceedings considered, 183; bill 
rejected, 184, 


- 


In the Senate, the election Jaw moved as an amend- _ 
ment to the Appropriation Bill, 184; not in order, 184; 
let the amendment be passed over and printed, 184; 
request refused, 184; chair rules the amendment in 
order, 184; how does this amendment come here 
printed ? 185; has a caucus been held on this thing? 
185; a most unexpected proceeding, 185; the chair — 
has decided the amendment in order, 186; if this is 
in order, what amendment would not be in order? — 
186; appeal from the decision, 186; laid on the table, 
187; motion to postpone the bill indefinitely, 187; a 
painful vote, 187; sharp practice, 187; beware before 
you adopt such a rule as this, 187; the bill for civil 
rights in order under the ruling, 188; motion to add — 
the civil rights bill, 188; what is the object of an ap-— 
propriation bill? 188; within two days of adjourn- — 
ment, 188; agreements that have been made do not — 
relate to amendments, 189; some misunderstanding, 
190; let us vote on the amendments, 190; have been ~ 
here nearly seventeen hours, 190; motion to post- — 
pone lost, 190; moved to add civil rights bill, 190; — 
ruled out of order, 191; decision of the chair sus- — 
tained, 191; original amendment agreed to, 191; bill — 
passed, 191; bill ordered to be printed, and confer- 
ence committee appointed, 191. 

In the House, Senate amendments considered, 192; 
motion to non-concur, 192; the question is, Shall 
election by the bayonet be substituted for election by 
ballot ? 192; let the bill be killed, rather than liberty 
should perish, 192; resolution to non-concur and ap- 
point a conference committee adopted, 192; commit- — 
tee appointed, 192; report, 192; proceedings of the © 
committee, 198; agreements, 193; the parliamentary 
history of this bill, 194; shall the majority of the © 
members of this House have the right to consider — 
and act upon a great appropriation bill in the mode — 
provided in the rules ? 194; time spent in conference, 
194; nothing in this act which forbids the arrest of — 
any man without process of law, 195; inaugurating a 
treason in this hall, 195; action of the Thirty-fifth 
Congress, 195; when we come to act upon an impor- 
tant appropriation bill, what do we find? 196; report — 
of the committee recommitted to the committee of 
conference, 196; new conference appointed, 196; re- — 
port submitted, 196; changes made, 196; it is an un- 
constitutional bill, 197; it is infamous, 197; report 
of the committee agreed to, 198; Senate also concur, — 
198. : 
In the Senate, a bill to extend the provisions of — 
the act to enforce the fourteenth amendment con- 
sidered, 198; inquiries suggested, 198; evidence rela- 
tive to outrages in the Southern States, 199 ; sum- 
mary of offences committed, 199, 200; acts of men 
who have no countenance in society, 200; evidence 
of its political character, 200; views of the minority 
on this subject, 200; causes assigned for these out- — 
rages, 200; withdraw the power from the President 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, and no man can — 
answer for the scenes that will follow, 201; this bill 
simply continues the power of the President, 201; — 
who can doubt that Congress has acted wisely in in- 
vesting the President with this power? 201; do 
affairs at the South make it prudent to continue the 
power ? 201; does the public safety require it? 202; 
outrages, 202; are the property-holders of the South 
responsible for these things? 202; indicting the whole 
class of property-holders in the South, 202; they re- — ; 
gard the whole policy of the Republican party as hav- 
ing been hostile to them, 203. 

Practically the bill proposes to give the President 
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power to elect himself by force, 203; it is one of a 
series of acts looking to this object, 203; President's 
response in justification for declaring martial law in 
South Carolina, 204; he was asked to communicate 
what offences, if any, 204; report of the minority of 
the committee, 204, 205; what is to prevent any State, 
or city, or county, from being put under martial law ? 
206; martial law is still maintained in nine counties, 
206; bill reported without amendment, 206; not a 
charge of violence made for three hundred miles on 
the Mississippi front since 1868, 206; the charge re- 
pelled that justice is not administered in Mississippi, 
207; you still persevere in your unhallowed warfare 
on the down-trodden people, 207; yet they tell us the 
Republican party wants peace, 207; an organized 
society existing in nine States of the Union, 208; its 
character is completely established, 208; its machin- 
ery is murder, arson—crimes without name, 208; mo- 
tion to lay the bill on the table lost, 209; the bill is 
unauthorized by the Constitution, 209; the power can 
only be exercised when the exigency has arisen, 209; 
most dangerous power that can be conferred, 209; 
does the public safety require the interposition of 
Congress? 210; reasons for voting in favor of the 
bill, 210; act of 1795, 210; who may suspend the writ? 
210; is this fourth section constitutional? 211; this 
right is to be a precedent on the side of liberty or on 
the side of despotism, 211; can Congress authorize 
the President to suspend the writ on the happening 
of certain events of which he is to be the jndge? 211; 
what is the power of Congress ? 212; it is proposed 
to pass this bill when a presidential election is pend- 
ing, 213; it is for the legislative department of the 
Government to determine when the public safety re- 
quires the suspension of the writ, 213; constructive 
- rebellion should be condemned as constructive trea- 
sons are now, 213; what does the bill propose? 214; 
the right to the writ is the heritage of freemen, 214; 
bill passed, 214. 
In the House, a motion to suspend the rules and 
take up the bill lost, 215; apportionment of Repre- 
~sentatives, 215; amnesty bill passed, 216; Congress 
adjourns, 216. 


ConKEY, WALTER M.—Obituary, 636. 
CoNKLING, Roscor.—Senator from New York, 119; on 


defalcation of Hodge, 126; opposes motion to take 
up amnesty bill, 154. 


Connecticut.—A Temperance Convention, 216; nomina- 


tion of candidates for State officers, 216; platform, 
216; convention of the Labor Reform party, 21%; can- 
didates nominated, 217; resolutions adopted, 217; Re- 
publican Convention, 217; nominations, 217; plat- 
form, 217, 218; results of the election, 219; finances, 
219; revenue and expenditures, 219; tax for the 
coming year, 219; taxable property, 219; town and 
city indebtedness, 219; savings-banks, 219; State 
banks, 219; insurance companies, 219; losses of Con- 
necticut insurance companies by the Chicago fire, 
219, 220; life-insurance companies doing business in 
_ the State, 220; school fund, 220; free school law and 
school statistics, 220; Normal School, 220; State 
scholarships at Yale College, 220; the government of 
Yale College placed in the hands of the alumni, 220; 
accommodations for the insane, 220; School for Im- 
beciles, 220; American Asylum for Deaf and Dumb, 
220; statistics relating to the blind, 220; Industrial 
School for Girls, 220; Reform School for Boys, 221; 
statistics relating to the same, 221; penitentiary, 221; 
the Governor’s views on the pardoning power, 221; 
amelioration of the penitentiary system, 221; recom- 


mendations by an examining committee, 221; statis- 
tics of crime, 221; number of births, 222; of mar- 
riages, 222; of divorces, 222; of deaths, 222; railroads, 
222; fisheries, 222; election of United States Senator, 
222; action on the question of two capitals, 222; reso- 
lutions adopted by the Democratic and Liberal Re- 
publican parties, 223; statistics of manufactures, 223; . 
of churches, 223; of libraries, 223; of newspapers, 223; 
cotton manufactures, 231, 232. 

ConTI, CHARLES ETIENNE.—Obituary, 639, 

CoNnVERSE, Rev. AmAsA.—Obituary, 635. 

Copenhagen—Emigration from, 237; exhibition of indus- 
try and arts, 239. 

Copper.—Production of, in Michigan, 588, 539, 

CorBetT, Henry W.—Senator from Oregon, 119; moves 
amendment to civil rights amendment, 169, 

Corea.—Relations with Japan, 415, 416. 

CoRNING, Erastus.—Birth, death, 223; career, 223; char- 
acter, 223, 224. 

Corwin, Moses B.—Obituary, 612. 

Coskery, Very Rey. Henry Benepict, D. D.—Obituary, 
608. 

Costa Rica.—Boundaries, 224; area and population, 224; 
character of the population, 224; government officials, 
224; chief articles of export, 224; quantities and value 
of exports, 224; coffee-crop, 224; imports, 224; port 
movements, 224; items of national revenue and ex- 
penditure, 224; foreign debt, 224; income and expen- 
diture for September, 225; lines of steamers, 225; 
railway to connect San José with the Atlantic coast, 
225; telegraph from Cartago to Punta Arenas, 225; 
banks, 225; prohibition in regard to the extraction 
of India-rubber in the national forests, 225; condition 
of the treasury, 225; insufficiency of laborers, 225; 
importation of coolies, 225; bills before the Legisla- 
ture, 226. 

Cotton.—Production and consumption of the United 
States in 1872, 226; production by States for the last 
two years, 226; the crop of Sea Island for 1872 by 
States, 226; the crop of Sea Island for a series of 
years, 226; how the crop gets to market, 226; the ° 
chief ports of shipment, with the amounts éxported 
from each for two years, 226; the overland movement, 
226; the different routes for shipping cotton north, 
226, 227; details of the overland movement for 1872, 
227; table giving the total crop of the United States 
for a series of years, 227; consumption of cotton in 
the United States in 1872, 227; table showing the con- 
sumption by mills for four years, 227; exports of cot- 
ton to foreign ports for four years, 227; foreign ports 
to which shipments were made in 1872, 227; cotton in 
Europe, 228; annual statement of M. Ott-Triimpler, 
228; stock in European ports, 228; importations into 
Europe for the last two years, 228; stock in Europe, 
September 30th, for two years, 228; deliveries for 
consumption, 228; cotton visible, September 30th, 
for two years, 228; weight of cotton in sight, 228; de- 
tailed imports and consumption in Europe for 1872, 
228; English consumption for a series of years, 228; 
Continental consumption for a series of years, 228; 
fluctuations of the English market in 1872, 229; causes 
thereof, 229; extent of manufacturing in 1870, com- 
pared with 1860 and 1850, 229; the most important 
features of the comparison, 229; products of 1870, 
compared with those of 1860, 229; the crop estimate 
for 1873 in India, Egypt, Brazil, and the United States, 
229; table giving special statistics of the cotton man- 
ufactures in the United States for 1870, 230, 231; cot- 
ton exports from Brazil, 71; cultivation in California, 
80; imports into China, 105; imports into Great Brit- 
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ain, 360; estimate of the crop in the United States for 
1872-73, by the Department of Agriculture, 4. 

Covert, Joun M., M. D.—Obituary, 607. 
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Craic, Jonn.—Obituary, 627. 
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uary, 612. 
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CusHine, CateB. (See Diplomatic Correspondence and 
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Geneva Tribunal, 253. 
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Dau, VLADIMER IvANoyITcH.—Obituary, 648. 

Dakota.—(See Territories of the United States.) 
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Baron.—Birth, death, 232; career, 232; works, 282. © 
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Darien Canal.—(See Navy of the United States, also page 
338.) 

Davenport, Captain Henry K.—Obituary, 626. 

Davis, Judge Davip.—Letter to the Labor Reform Con- 
vention on his nomination, 774. 

Davis, GARRET.—Birth, death, 232; career, 232; personal 
appearance and character, 233. 

Davis, Mrs. Jonn.—Obituary, 604. 

Davis, J.C. Bancrorr. (See Diplomatic Correspondence 
and Foreign Relations.)—Statement, as agent of the 
United States, of the Geneva arbitration, to Secretary 
Fish, 289-246; appears as agent of the United States 
before the Geneva Tribunal, 246; statement as to the 
additional claims, 256, 257; tables of claims, 257, 258. 

Davis, Toomas T.—Obituary, 617. 

Dawes, Henry L.—Representative from Massachu- 
setts, 119; relation to a committee on insurrection- 
ary States, 121; on postal telegraphy, 121. 

Dawison, Bogumit.—Obituary, 638. \ 

Debt of the United States.—(See Finances of the United 
States.) 

Dz Coupres, Lours.—Obituary, 636. 

DELAPORTE, MicHEL.—Obituary, 650. 

Delaware.—F inances, 233; public debt, 233; state invest- 
ments, 233; receipts into the Treasury, 238; expendi- 
tures, 233; railroad improvements, 233; peach-grow- 
ing, 233, 234; controversy with New Jersey concern- 
ing the taking of fish from the Delaware River, 234; 
manufacturing statistics of Wilmington, 234; city 
tax, 234; bonded debt of the city, 284; miscellaneous 
statistics of the city, 234; Republican Convention, 234; 
platform, 234, 235; Democratic Convention and resolu- 
tions, 235; another convention and resolutions, 235; 
a second Republican Convention and resolutions, 235; 
conflict between the State and the national govern- 
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ment concerning the election laws, 936; views of the 
Governor, 236; results of the election, 236; local po- 
litical issues, 236; internal improvements, 236; public _ 
flogging of criminals, 286; statistics of agriculture, 
236; of manufactures, 236; of churches, 237; of 
libraries, 237; of newspapers, 237; cotton manufac: 
tures in the State, 230, 231. 

De Leon, Davi CampEN. --Obituary, 627. 

Demine, Henry C.—Obituary, 630. 

Denmark. — Government, 237; area, 237; government — 
officials, 237; religious statistics, 237; budget, 237; _ 


public debt, 287; army, 287; fleet, 287; emigration 


from Copenhagen, 237; imports and exports, 237; 


movement of shipping, 237; merchant navy, 237; area 


and population of Denmark proper, 237; of depend- — 
encies, 287; Iceland, 287; railroads, 238; telegraphs, 
238; the plan to make Denmark a neutral state, 238; 
views of the Danish press, 288; reorganization of the 
army, 238; closing of the Diet, 238; the elections, 238; 
opening of the Rigsdag, 238; the royal speech, 238; 
industry and arts exhibition in Copenhagen, 239; 
discussion of questions of political economy, 289; 
literature of the year, 454; ecclesiastical station 
287; nationalities, 287. - 

Depariment of Justice of the United Staées, —Condition of, 4 
701. 

DEXTER, GEorGE.—Obituary, 622 

Dickson, SAMUEL HEenNRy.—Birth, death, 239; career, 239; 
character, 239; works, 239. 

Ditton, Ropert JamEs.—Obituary, 634, 

Drumick, or Dominick, Miro M.—Obituary, 633. 

Diplomatic Correspondence and Foreign Relations.—The 
award of the Geneva Tribunal, 239; statement by J. 
C. B. Davis to Secretary Fish, 239-246; definition of - 
the demands of the United States against Great 
Britain, 239, 240; discussion thereon, 240; state- 
ment of the case in behalf of the “United States, 
240; line of argument, 240; eminent men con- 
sulted in preparing the case, 241; criticisms of 
the English press, 241; discussion by the Eng- 
lish press of our national claims, 241; action of 
the British Government, 241; reassembling of the 
tribunal, 242; rejection of the indirect claims, 242; 
statement of Count Sclopis, 242; questions argued 
before the tribunal, 242; votes as to the responsibility 
of Great Britain, 242; action concerning the Florida, 
242; the award, 242; remarks of Mr. Davis upon the 
main points at issue, 243; due diligence, 243; tolera- 
tion of insurgent operations in England, and English 
fecling against the United States, 243; duty to detain 
an offending cruiser when it comes again within the 
neutral’s jurisdiction, and effect of a commission upon 
such cruiser, 248; supplies of coal, 244; the municipal 

. laws of England, 244; the Sumter, the Nashville, 

etc., 244; the dissenting opinion of Sir A. Cockburn, 
245; protocols of the conferences of the arbitrators, 
246; proceedings of the first conference, 246; the 
arbitrators, their powers and functions, 246; Count 
Sclopis chosen president, 246; M. Favrot, secretary, 
246; presenting of the cases of the United States and 
Great Britain, 246; other documents, 246; rules as to 
reports, documents, etc., 246; second conference, 
246; adjournment to June 15, 246; third conference, 
247; printed argument submitted by the United 
States, 247; adjournment of eight months asked for 
by Great Britain, 247; conference adjourns two days, 
247; note of Lord Tenterden, asking for adjournment, 
247; fourth conference, 247; further adjournment of 
two days to await instructions from Washington, 247; 
fifth conference, 247; statement of Count Sclopis ex- 
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cluding the indirect claims of the United States, 248; 
sixth conference, 248; action of the United States on 
the indirect claims, 249; seventh conference, 248; 
action of the British Government on the exclusion of 
the indirect claims, 248; withdrawal of motion for 
adjournment, 249; announcement of the exclusion of 
the indirect claims, 249; argument presented in be- 
half of the English Government, 248; address by 
Count Sclopis, 249; statement of important points by 
Sir Roundell Palmer, 250; eighth conference, 250; 
points for discussion proposed by Sir A. Cockburn, 
250; rejection of the same by the tribunal, 250; rules 
as to agents of the governments and their counsel, 
250; ninth conference, 251; tenth conference, 251; or- 
_ der of proceedings proposed by Mr. Stimpfli, 251; pro- 
positions submitted by Sir A. Cockburn, 251; eleventh 
conference, 252; case of the Florida taken up, 252; 
twelfth conference, 252; the days of holding meetings, 
252; thirteenth conference, 252; fourteenth conference, 
252; argument on certain points required from Great 
Britain, 252; case of the Alabama taken up, 252; 
fifteenth conference, 252; written argument submit- 
ted by Great Britain, 252; the cases of the Sumter, 
Nashville, and Chickamauga, taken up, 252; sixteenth 
conference, 253; the cases of the joe pa Talla- 
hassee, and Retribution, taken up, 2537 seventeenth 
conference, 253; oral argument of Mr. Evarts, 253; 
eighteenth conference, 253; conclusion of Mr. Evarts’s 
argument, and submission of written argument by 
Mr. Cushing, 253; nineteenth conference, 253; argu- 
ment of Mr. Waite, 253; twentieth conference, 253; 
submission of claims for losses by the Sallie, Jeff. 
Davis, Music, Boston, and V. H. Joy, 253; twenty- 


first conference, 253; Confederate ships in British . 


ports, and supplies of coal, 253; statement by Lord 
Tenterden, 253, 254; reply of Mr. Davis, 254; twenty- 
second conference, 254; the case of the Georgia taken 
up, 254; twenty-third conference, 254; case of the 
Shenandoah taken up, 254; tables of figures of losses 
with explanatory statements submitted, 254; twenty- 
fourth conference, 254; legal question as to the acts 
of the Florida, 254; twenty-fifth conference, 254; ob- 
' jection by the British Government to certain addi- 
tional claims, 254, 255; votes of the tribunal as to the 
responsibility of Great Britain for certain acts, 255; 
twenty-sixth conference, 255; vote on the Florida 
and other vessels, 255; reply of the agent of the 


United States to the English ebjection to additional ~ 


claims, 256, 257; tables of claims, 257, 258; de- 
cision of the tribunal on the withdrawal of the 
claims, 258; twenty-seventh conference, 258; rejec- 
tion of the claims for expenditures in pursuing 
cruisers, 258; rejection of the claims for prospective 
profits, 258; claims for freight, 258; twenty-eighth 
conference, 258; dismissal of the double claims, 258; 
twenty-ninth conference, 259; consideration of the 
question of interest, 259; estimate of Mr. Stimpfli for 
the determination of a sum in gross, 259; memoran- 
dum of Sir A.Cockburn on Mr.Staimpfli’s estimate, 259, 
260; table in ‘reference to the estimate of Mr. Stiimp- 
fli, 260; THE AWARD, 260; thirtieth conference, 260; 
draught of the decision, 260; thirty-first cenference, 
260; translation of the act of decision, 260; adoption 
of the same, 260; views of Viscount d’Itajuba on the 
supply of coal to belligerents, 260; thirty-second con- 
ference, 260; signing of the decision, 260; dissent of 
Sir A. Cockburn, 260; adjournment of the tribunal, 
261; text of the decision and award, 261-263. 
Disciples of Christ.—Meeting of the American Christian 
Missionary Society, 263; indications of improvement, 
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263; establishment of churches in large cities, 263 ; 
mission in Germany, 263; the mission in Jamaica, 
263; statistics of Sunday-schools, 263. 

DIsRAELr, Mrs. Mary AnnE.—(See Beaconsfield.) 

Dixon, Rev. Jamzs.—Obituary, 638. 

Don, Rev, Cuaruas Squire.—Obituary, 633. 

Dons, JouN Bovez, LL, D.—Obituary, 610. 

Dominion of Canada.—Prince Edward’s Island and New- 
foundland, 264; railway to British Columbia, 264; 
other projected railways, 265; parliamentary action 
on the Treaty of Washington, 265; local railways, 265; 
finances, 265; banks, 265; immigration, 266; change 
of administration in Ontario, 266; close of Parliament, 
266; elections, 266; obituaries, 266, 

Don CaR1os.—Protests against the elections in Spain, 742; 
takes the field, 748; Carlist ia ge 743; recrosses 
the frontier of France, 743. 

Don MANUEL Panpo.—Obituary, 641. 

DoouirTLe, JAMES R.—President of the Democratic Con- 
vention, 780. 

Doverass, FREDERICK.—President of the New Orleans 
Colored Convention, 775. 

Drayton, Henri.—Obituary, 625. 

Durour, SEt™ FRangors.—Obituary, 644. 

DuRFEE, BRADFORD M. C.—Obituary, 628. 

Dysart, Captain Ropert M.—Obituary, 608, 


Earthquakes.—In New England and St. Lawrence Valley, 
266; in Russia, 266; in Michigan, Dlinois, Prussia, 
and Saxony, 266; in California and Nevada, 266, 267; 
accounts by California papers, 267; explanations by 
Prof. J. D. Whitney, 267; in Syria, 267; at Antioch, 
267; accounts from English papers, 267, 268; number 
of dead, 268; in Iceland, 268; eruption of Vesuvius, 
268; account from the London Times, 268, 269; ac- 
counts of the outburst of Mauna Loa, 269; automatic 
registration of earthquake-shocks, 281. 

EastBurn, Rt. Rev. MAnton.—Birth, death, 270; career, 
270; works, 270. 

Eastern Churches.—The Bulgarian question, 270; conflict 
between the Bulgarians gnd the patriarchate, 270; 
meeting of the Great Synod, 271; the excommunica- 
tion of bishops, 271; the text of the decree, 271; sig- 
natures of the decree, 272; change in the dress of the 
Bulgarian clergy, 272; monks of Mount Athos, 272; 
foreign missions of the Russian state Church in Chi- 
na, Japan, and other countries, 272; the Greek Church 
in Persia, 272; closer connection with the Episcopal 
Churches of Western Europe and America, 272; let- 
ters of the Patriarch of Constantinople and of the 
Holy Synod of Greece, approving the movement, 278; 
statistical information on the priests, deacons, and 
clerks of the state Church of Russia, 274. 

Eaton, Rev. GEorGE WasHineTon.—Birth, death, 274; 
career, 274; character, 274. 

Ecclesiastical Statistics of Hurope, 287. 

Eckarp, Mrs. Dr.—Obituary, 611. 

EcKFELDT, JAcoB R.—Obituary, 624. 

Ecuador.—Boundaries, 274; area and population, 274; 
character of the population, 274; exports, 274; im- 
ports, 275; army, 275; discussion on the new tariff 
law, 2%5; bank laws, 275; internal improvements, 275, 
276; postage question between Ecuador and the 
United States, 276; substription toward paying the 
war-debt of France to Germany, 276; insurance recom- 
mended hy the Bank of Ecuador, 276; schools, 276; 
decrees concerning public instruction, 276; material 
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improvement of the country, 276; geographical ex- 
plorations in, 340. 

Eppy, Norman.—Obituary, 605. 

Epmunps, GrorcE F.—Senator from Vermont, 119; on 
the retrenchment amendment, 127; on a retrenchment 
committee, 180; moves amendment to amnesty bill, 
146-148; on the amnesty amendment, 181-183; on the 
force bill, 176-178. 

Education in the United States, 702. 

Egypt.—Government, 276; the succession, 277; the Khe- 
dive’s sons, 277; cabinet, 277; area, 277; population 
of divisions, 277; population of chief cities, 277; re- 
ceipts and expenditures, 277; navy, 277; commerce 
of Alexandria, 277; periodical press, 277; schools, 
277, 278; University of Cairo, 278; arrivals of vessels 
in three principal ports, 278; railroads, 278; mails, 
278; telegraphs, 278; Suez Canal, 278; receipts, 278; 
movement of shipping in, 278; difficulties between 
Egypt and Abyssinia, 279. 

ELDER, Rey. ALpxis JospPH.—Obituary, 604. 

Flectricity —Telegraphy without insulation, 279; the aérial 
telegraph, 279; the Alleghany system of time-signals, 
280; improved eleciric clocks, 280; automatic regis- 
tration of earthquake-shocks, 280; the magnetic 
counter, 281; the electric tell-tale, 281; electro-chem- 
ical copying-press, 282; duration of the electric spark, 
282; spectrum of lightning, 282; electrical condition 
of gas-flames, 282; experiments on, 282, 283; passage 
of electricity through gases, 283; measuring atmos- 
pheric electricity, 283; electricity of plants, 284; new 
forms of battery, 284, 285. 

Electric Waves.—Y elocity of, 285. 

Exuis, Rev. Wirt11Am.—Birth, death, 285; travels, 285; 
works, 285; his wife, 286; her works, 286. 

Exy, WiLt1AmM Maruer.—Obituary, 606. 

EMERSON, BENJAMIN D.—Obituary, 629. 

Emerson, Rev. Brown.—Birth, death, 286; career, 286. 

Emperor of Germany.—His decision of the Northwest 
boundary, 773. 

Epizootic.—(See Horses.) 

EsPARTERO offered the title of Prince of Vergara by King 
Amadeus of Spain, 741. 

Hurope.—Population, 286; German unity, 186; National 
Assembly of France, 286; new election law proposed 
by cis-Leithan Austria, 287; area and population of 
the countries of Europe, 287; ecclesiastical statistics, 
287; rejection of the revised Constitution of Switzer- 
land, 287; table showing the nationalities of Europe, 
287; percentage of nationalities, 287, 288; foreign col- 
onies of European states, 288; geographical explora- 
tions and discoveries, 340, : 

Evarrs, Wii1iaAm M. (See Diplomatic Correspondence.)— 
Makes an argument in behalf of the United States, 
before the Geneva Conference, 253. 

Ewe Lt, Lieutenant-General RicHarp StoppARD.—Birth, 
death, 288; career, 288. 
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FARNSWORTH, JoHN F.—Representative from Illinois, 
119; on postal telegraphy, 121, 122. 

FARWELL, STEPHEN T.—Obituary, 631. 

Favre, M. D.—A Swiss contractor, 748; contracts to build 
the St. Gothard Tunnel, ‘748. 

Favrot, ALEXANDRE.—Secretary to the Geneva Tribu- 
nal, 246. 

Fern, Fanny.—(See Ms. Parton.) 

Ferry, Orris §.—Senator from Connecticut, 119; an 


amendment to civil rights amendment, 167; an am- 
nesty, 171, 
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FrvErBAcH, Lupwia Manir.—Birth, death, 328; career, 
328; his philosophy, 828; works, 329. 

Fevers and Sewers.—Men employed in sewers exempt 
from fevers, 288; an investigation made in London, 
288; statistics, 289. 

Finances of the United States.—General remarks, 289; 
receipts and expenditures for the quarter ending 
September 30; 1871, 289; estimated receipts and ex- 
penditures for the three quarters ending June 30, 

1872, 289; actual receipts during the year ending June 
380, 1872, 289; net expenditures for same period, 289,- 
290; reduction of the debt for the year, 290; quarterly 
reduction of the public debt, 290; receipts during the 
quarter ending September 30, 1872, 290; expenditures 
for same quarter, 290; estimated rectipts and expen- 
ditures for the three quarters ending June 80, 1878, 
290; reduction in taxation since the close of the war, 
290; table showing the amount of taxes returned from 
the several sources of reyenue from the organization 
of the Internal Revenue Department, 290; statement 
of the outstanding principal of the public debt of the 
United States, June 30, 1872, 291; receipts from in- 
ternal reyenue, 291; number of persons who paid 'the 
income-tax, 291; table exhibiting a comparison of the 
receipts grom incomes, or profits on capital, 292; 
items showing increase or decrease, 292; comparative 
condition of the national banks for four years, 292; 
official statement of the national banks of New York 
City, 292, 293; statement of the State banks of New 
York City, 293; the indebtedness of each State in the 
Union, 293; the issue of bonds, 294; statistics of com- 
merce, 294; changes in business and financial affairs 
caused by the war, 294; justification of the present 
protective system by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
294; his views on the tariff system295; argument in 
favor of paper currency, 295; the aid of such currency 
in the resumption of specie payments, 295; his reasons 
for anticipating a permanent financial improvement 
in the affairs of the country, 295; monthly range of* 
Government securities as represented by actual sales 
at the New York Stock Exchange during 1872, 296; 
table of gold at New York for each day during 1872, 
297; table of sterling exchange for every day in the 
year 1872, 298; prices of State securities during the 
year 1872, 299; prices of railroad and miscellaneous 
stocks during the year 1872, 300. 

Finland.—(See Hurope.) 

Frnzi, Feticre.—Obituary, 648. 

Fisu, Hamiton.—Statement of the Geneva arbitration 
made to, by the agent of the United States, 239-246, 
Fisuer, Rev. Groree H.—Obituary, 633. , 

Fisk, James, Jr.—Birth, death, 301; early life, 301; career, 
801; character, 301. 

FLaKe, FerpInaAND.—Obituary, 623. 

Florida.—Session of the Legislature,301; movement to im- 
peach Governor Reed, 801; substance of the charges, 
801-303; adjournment of the High Court without ac- 
tion, 303; the Lieutenant-Governor assumes the func- 
tions of office, 803; controversy between Governor 
Reed and the acting-Governor, 303; ‘proclamation by 
Governor Reed of his authority as Executive, 303; 
counter-proclamation of Mr. Day, 303, 304; the ques- 
tion submitted to the Supreme Court, 304; the opin- 
ion of the court, 804; dissenting opinion of Chief- 
Justice Randall, 304; reply of the court to Governor 
Reed’s communication, 305; extra session of the 
Legislature, 305; views of acting-Governor Day, 305; 
impeachment proceedings resumed, 305; motion for 
the discharge of the accused, 306; adjournment of the 
Court of Impeachment and of the Legislature, 306; 
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opening of the regular session of the Legislature, 806 ; 
resolutions of sympathy with Cuba, 306; commission 
to report on the financial condition of the State, 306; 
other acts passed, 806; insurance legislation, 306; 
Republican Convention for appointment of delegates 
to the National Convention, and resolutions, 306; 
selection of delegates to the National Democratic 
Convention, 307; Republican Convention for the nomi- 
nation of State officers, 307; platform, 807; Demo- 
cratic Convention and resolutions, 308; results of the 
action, 308; Governor Hart’s views of the existing 
election law, 308; finances, 8308; projected canal from 
the Atlantic to the Gulf coast, 308; statistics of agri- 
culture, 308; of manufactures, 309; of churches, 309; 
of libraries, 309; of newspapers, 309. 

Flouring-Mills, Haj losion in.—Report on the causes of 
the disastrous explosion at the Tradeston flour-mills 
in Glasgow, 309-312. 

FonBLANQUE, ALBANY WitLI1Am.—Obituary, 646. 

Forp, Rev. Joun.—Obituary, 637. 

Forry, Ext Fripiéric.—Birth, death, 312; career, 312. 

Forrest, Epwin.—Birth, death, 312; early life, 312; first 
appearance on the stage, 312; first success, 313; first 
appearance in Metamora and Spartacus, 313; sails 
for Europe, 313; appears in England, 313; marriage, 
313; popularity, 318; second visit to London, 313; 
difficulty with Macready, 314; riot at the Astor Place 
Opera House, 314; divorce proceedings begun by Mrs. 
Forrest, 314; last appearances on the stage, 314; char- 
acter, 314. 

ForrRESTER, ALFRED Henry.—Obituary, 643. 

‘Fort, GrorcE FRANKLIN, M. D.—Obituary, 614. 

Foster, Rev. Lemvur..—Obituary, 611. 

Fow er, Rev. HEnry.—-Birth, death, 314; career, 314. 

France.—Ofiicers of the Government, 314; composition 
of the National Assembly, 314, 315; detailed state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures, 315; public debt, 
315; area and population, 315; movement of the pop- 
ulation, 315, 316; territorial losses sustained, 316; 
area and population of colonies and dependencies, 
316; new army law, 316; strength of the army, 316; 
of the navy, 316; total and special commerce for a 
series of years, 316; movement of shipping from 1867 
to 1869, 317; commercial navy, 317; commerce of Al- 
geria, 317; railways and telegraphs, 317; savings- 
banks, 317; moneyed institutions, 317; the National 

, Assembly, 817; election of members, 317; contest of 

parties, 317; difference between President Thiers and 
the Assembly, 318; resignation of President Thiers 
tendered, 318; the Assembly refuses to receive it, 
318; resignation withdrawn, 318; congratulations by 


foreign governments, 318; bills passed, 318; resigna-: 


tion of Pouyer-Quartier, 319; payment of the war 
indemnity, 319; special penalties enacted against the 
International, 319; speech in favor of the bill by Min- 
ister Dufaure, 819; debate on the restoration of the 
temporal power of the Pope, 319; committee report on 
contracts for arms and ammunition, 319, 320; treaty 
for the evacuation of French territory by German 
troops, 320; bill for the reorganization of the army, 320; 
session of the German councils of the French depart- 
ments, 820; moderate republicanism gaining ground, 
320; Prince Napoleon ordered to quit French terri- 
tory, 321; protest of the prince, 320; views of the 
Legitimists expressed in a letter of Count de Cham- 
bord, 821; appointment of a Supreme Council of War, 
821; educational reforms recommended, 321, 822; re- 
opening of the National Assembly, 322; finances, 322; 
imports for nine months, 322; M. Thiers gives details 
of the Anglo-French treaty of commerce, 322; M. 
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Thiers’s views on the maintenance of public order, 
823; on the necessity of every government to be con- 
servative, 323; on republicanism, 323; approval of the 
President’s message, 323; efforts to effect fusion be- 
tween the Right and the Right Centre, 324; exciting 
debate in the Assembly, 324; the President demands 
a vote of confidence, 324; new jury law, 324; report 
of the committee on an address in reply to the presi- 
dential message, 324; adoption of the amendment of 
Dufaure, 324; reverse of the Government, 324; modi- 
fication of the ministry, 325; dissolution of the Na- 
tional Assembly demanded, 325; adjournment of the 
Assembly, 825; parties in the National Assembly, 
286; area, population, and density of population, 287; 
ecclesiastical statistics, 287; nationalities, 287; litera- 
ture of the year, 455; relations with Greece and Italy 
on the Laurium mines, 363, 364; Lutheran Church in, 
490. 

Frazer, Prof. Joun W.—Birth, death, career, 325. 

Freedmen’s Bureau.—Transfer of affairs of, to the War 
Department, 33. 

FRELINGHUYSEN, F’. T., Senator from New Jersey, 119; on 
the retrenchment committee, 135; on the civil rights 
amendment, 151; on amendment to civil rights 
amendment, 166-167. 

French Mining Industry.—Importance of collecting prac- 
tical results of mining industry, 325; statistics of 
coal-mines in the Department of the North, 325, 326. 

Friends.—Work among the Indians, 326; establishment 
of a school in Mexico, 326; work among the freed- 
men, 826; statistics of the Canada Yearly Meeting, 
827; the London Yearly Meeting, 327; doctrines con- 
cerning the Godhead and the Scriptures defined, 327; 
meeting in behalf of foreign missions, 327; Dublin 
Yearly Meeting, 328. 

FuRMAN, CHARLES M,—Obituary, 622. 
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GaGanrin, Prince Pavuu.—Obituary, 639. 

GALLOWAY, SAmvurL.—Obituary, 611. ; 

Garcta, General Don MANUEL.—Death, 101; career, 101. 

GARFIELD, JAmzEs A., Representative from Ohio, 119; on 
the enforcement amendment, 193-196. 

GARFIELD, Rev. JoHn Metoatr.—Obituary, 609. 

GAUTIER, THfoPHILE.—Birth, death, 829; career, 329; 
works, 329. 

GrEnioT, Madame.—Obituary, 639. 

Geographical Explorations and Discoveries in 1872.—Gen- 
eral review of the work done, 330; great advance in 
chartography, 330; death of eminent geographers, 
330; list of publications during the year, 330, 331; in- 
vestigations of Dr. Carpenter relative to oceanic cur- 
rents, 331. I. Arctic Haxplorations and Discoveries.— 
General failure of polar expeditions, 331; public and 
private expeditions in 1872, 832; Captain Hall’s expe- 
dition, 332; discovery of a house not inhabited for 275 
years, 332; important discovery of northern lands by 
Captain Nils Jansen, 332; the Hassler expedition, 333; 
work of the Coast Survey, 333. II. Worth America, 
333; climate, temperature, and productions of west 
coast of Hudson’s Bay, 334; geographical activity in 
the United States, 384; completion of Asher & Ad- 
ams’s Topographical, Commercial, and Statistical At- 
las and Gazetteer of the United States, 334; character 
of the work, 834; completion of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad, 335; project of a ship-canal across the 
peninsula of Florida, 335; geological surveys in the 
Ohio and Mississippi, 385; geographical explorations 
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in the Territories, 8336; Yellowstone National Park, 
$36; examination of the four passes at the head of 
Henry's Fork, 336; organization of the United States 
Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territo- 
ries, 336; expeditions sent out by the War Depart- 
ment, 836; expeditions of Lieutenant Wheeler and 
Clarence King, 336, 837; expedition of Prof. Powell, 
837; survey of the Colorado River, 337; height of the 
principal peaks in the Uintah Mountains, 337 ; descrip- 
tion of the Rio Grande Valley, 337; important dis- 
covery concerning the November atmospheric wave, 
838; discovery in Mexico, 838; interoceanic canal be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific, 338; the West Indies, 
339. III. South America.—Description of New Anda- 
lusia, 339; exploration in Guiana, 339; in Brazil, 339; 
Argentine Republic, 340; in Paraguay, 340; in Chili, 
840; in Bolivia, 340; in Peru, 340; in Ecuador, 340. 
IV. Zurope, 340; publication of the German census, 
841; tunnel through the St. Gothard Mountain, 341. 
V. Asia.—Mr. Seward’s travels around the world, 
841; labors of other travellers, 342; archeological ex- 
plorations in Palestine, 342. VI. Africa.—Sir Sam- 
uel Baker's expedition, 842; expedition of Dr. 
Schweinfurth, 342; Stanley’s expedition, 3438; Ger- 
man expeditions, 343; exploration in Morocco, 343; 
in Madagascar, 343. - 

Georgia._Session of the Legislature, 344; legislation, 
844; reports of investigating committees, 344; amount 
of bonds indorsed by the State, 344; summary of the 
important statements of the committee concerning 
the bonds, 344; bills submitted by the committee, 345; 
resolutions submitted, 345; report of the committee 
appointed to investigate the management of the At- 
lantic & Western Railroad, 345, 346; report of the 

* committee on the official mismanagement of Governor 
Bullock, 346; Democratic Convention and resolutions, 
846; action of the Liberal Republicans, 347; Repub- 
lican State Convention and resolutions, 347; conven- 
tion of ‘Straight-outs,’ 347; resolutions, 3473. re- 
sults of the election, 347; riot in Savannah, 347, 348; 
finances, 348; State University, 348; State institutions, 
348; statistics of agriculture, 348; of manufactures, 
848; of churches, 349; of libraries, 349; of newspapers 
and periodicals, 349. 

Germany.—Royal family, 349; area and population of 
states, 349; meeting of the Federal Council and the 
Reichstag, 349; non-German nationalities, 349; towns 
having a population of more than 20,000, 250 ; strength 
of the imperial German army, 350; navy of the German 
Empire, 350; public debt of the several German states, 
851; budget, 351; movement of shipping, 351; emi- 
gration from Bremen and Hamburg, 351; railroads, 
851; postal statistics, 351, 352; new session of the 
German Reichstag, 352; speech by Prince Bismarck, 
352; appointment of Prince Hohenlohe as envoy to 
the Pope, 852; his rejection, 853; opening of the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, 353: introduction of the impe- 
rial constitution into Alsace-Lorraine, 353; measures 
against the Jesuits, 853; resolution adopted by the 
House, 354; bill adopted by the Federal Council, 854; 
proposal agreed upon by the leaders of the Reichstag, 
354; railway treaty between Germany and Luxem- 
burg, 354; promulgation of the law excluding the 
Jesuits from Germany, 354; the complaints by the 
Pope of the persecution of Catholics in Germany, 354; 
meeting of Emperors in Berlin, 355; the Catholic 
Church in Germany, 355; decision of the San Juan 
boundary question, 855; proceedings of the Govern- 
ment, 286; area, population, and density of popula- 
tion, 287; ecclesiastical statistics, 287; nationalities, 
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287 ; literature of the year, 456; troubles with the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, 715, '716. 

GrrsTACKER, FRIEDRICH.—Birth, death, 855; career, 355, 
856; works, 356. 

GILLorT, JosePH.—Obituary, 638. 


Grrarp, StePHEN.—Builds a house for Sully, the portrait-— 


painter, 749. 

Givpicr, PAoLo Emi11Ant.—Obituary, 648. 

Goat Island Controversy.—(See California.) 

Gold.—Daily price of, in New York, 297. 

GOLDSTUCKER, THEODOR.—Obituary, 641. 

Gomeno, a fortress in Morocco, abandoned by Spain, 747. 

GONZALES, GREGORIO GUTIERREZ.—Obituary, 648. 

Goopwin, Captain Wi111am J., U. 8. A.—Obituary, 609. 

GorDON, CHARLES, M. D.—Obituary, 608. 

Gorpon, Rev. Jamzs D.—Obituary, 640. 

Goss, Rt. Rey. ALEXANDER, D. D.—Obituary, 646. 

Government Securities —Monthly price of, 296. 

Grant, President U. 8.—Message to the Forty-first Con- 
gress, December 2, 1872, 695; nominated at Philadel- 
phia, 780; letter of acceptance, 780; elected, 784. 

GratrRy, the Abbé AUcusTE JosEPH ALPHONSE.—Birth, 
death, 356; career, 356; works, 356. ‘ 

GRAVELLY, JosEPH J.—Obituary, 616. 

Great Britain.—Area and population, 356; government, 
856; members of the cabinet, 357; House of Lords, 
857; of Commons, 357; passage of the ballot act, 357; 
qualifications for eligibility to Parliament, 357; de- 

' bate in Parliament on the Treaty of Washington, 
858; disasters and misfortunes to the working-class, 
858; important public questions, 358; growth of Re- 
publicanism, 358; Government of India, 358; popular 
excitement about the Alabama claims, 359; accession 
of Sir Roundell Palmer to the Lord High Chancellor- 
ship, 859; his career, 359; character, 359; publication 
of the British census, 359; fluctuations of population 
for seventy years, 359; division of the sexes, 359; 
cities over 100,000, 859; tendency of the population to 


congregate in cities and towns, 359; pauperism and © 


taxation, 360; public revenue, 360; expenditures, 360; 
national debt, 360; imports and exports, 360; ship- 
ping, 360; textile industry, 360; statistics of manu- 
factures, 361; minerals and metals, 361; railways, 
861; post-offices and telegraphs, 361; foreign loans, 
861; fluctuations in the value of money and securi- 
ties, 361, 8362; variations in the bank rate of discount, 
362; commerce of, with Bolivia, 67; with Brazil, 71; 
genealogy of the house of Brunswick-Hanover and 
Great Britain, 78. 

Greece.—Royal family, 862; area and population, 362; in- 
crease of population, 362; population of the largest 
cities, 362; religion, 362; revenue, expenditures, and 
debt, 362; imports and exports, 362; shipping, 362; 
commercial navy, 362; railroads, 362; formation of 
new ministry, 362; elections for the new Chamber, 
862; opening of the Chamber of Deputies, 362; table 
of population by nomarchies, 368; complication with 
France and Italy concerning the mines of Laurium, 
863; statement of the Laurium question, 368, 864; 
summary of the note presented by the representa- 
tives of France and Italy to the Greek Government, 
864, 865; literature of the year, 459. 

GREELEY, Horace.—Birth, death, 365; ancestors, 365; 
early life, 365; becomes a printer, 365; arrival in 
New York, 365; search for employment, 365, 366; 
forms an engagement with the Spirit of the Times, 
366; starts a paper which fails, 366; starts and issues 
the New- Yorker, 366; becomes editor of the Jeffer- 
sonian, 866; publishes the Log Cabin, 866; founds the 
Tribune, 366; his idea of a journal, 367; elected to 
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Congress, 367; his works, 367; visits to Europe, 367; 
political career, 368 ; character, 368, 369; nominated 
for the presidency at Cincinnati, 777; do. at Balti- 
more, 781; letter of acceptance of Cincinnati nomina- 
tion, 778; letter accepting Democratic nomination, 
%81; travels East and West, %81. 

GREELEY, Mrs. Mary Youne CuEenrey.—Birth, death, 
869; character, 369. ° 

GREEN, Rev. Davin D.—Obituary, 628, 

GREENE, Rey. JoHN SINGLETON CoPpLey.—Obituary, 624. 

GREENLEAF, ALFRED.—Birth, death, 369; career, 369; 
character, 369. 

Grecory, J. W.—Obituary, 601. 

_ Gregory, SAMUEL.—Obituary, 610. 

Grey, Captain Tuomas, U. 8. A.—Obituary, 624, 

GRIFFITHS, WALTER S.—Obituary, 634. 

- GRILLPARZER, FRANZ.—Birth, death, 370; career, 870; 
works, 370, 456, 457; character, 457. 

GRIMES, JAMES WiLson.—Birth, death, 370; career, 870. 

GRISWOLD, JoHN A.—Birth, 370; death, 371; career, 871; 
character, 371. 

Groves, JoHn.—Obituary, 627. 

GrRunpDTviea, NicHoLtas.—Obituary, 645. 

Guatemala.—Boundaries, 371; officers of the government, 
371; army, 871; exports, 371; cochineal exported, 871; 
coffee exported, 371; national revenue, 872; expendi- 
tures, 372; public debt, 372; government decrees in 
favor of crops, 372; liberty of the press restricted, 
372; United States minister presents himself, 372; 
treaty of alliance with San Salvador, 372; cultivation 
of cochineal, 373; extension of telegraphs, 878; the 
port of Champerico opened, 873. 

Guférovutr, ApoLPH.—Birth, death, 874; career, 374; 
works, 374. 

Guinea.—Geographical discoveries and explorations in, 
839. : 

Guton, Rev. AtvAn.—Obituary, 632. 

GuisE, Duke pE.—Obituary, 644. 


Hi 


Hapiey, Prof. JAmEs,—Birth, death, 374; attainments 
and character, 374, 375. 

Haug, EuGENr.—Representative from Maine, 119; moves 
suspension of rules for passage of amnesty bill, 153. 

HatuEck, Henry WaceEr.—Birth, death, 875; early 
career, 375; on Pacific coast during Mexican War, 
875; made a captain, 375; in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of California, 375; promotions, 376; leaves 
the army, 876; practises law, 376; works, 376; ap- 
pointed a major-general in 1861, 376: assumes com- 
mand of the Department of Missouri, 376; his policy, 
876; operations on the Ohio, Tennessee, and Cum- 
berland Rivers, 377; operations against Corinth, 377; 
becomes General-in-Chief ofthe Armies of the United 
States, 878; in command of the military division of 
the James, 378; of the Pacific, 378; of the South, 378; 
his character, 378. 

Hamiuton, Wii1~1AM T.—Senator from Maryland, 119; 
on the habeas corpus suspension, 213. 

Hamuimn, HANNIBAL.—Senator from Maine, 119; on am- 
nesty and civil rights, 182. 

Hanna, JAMES M.—Obituary, 603. 

HARDENBERGH, JACoB.—Obituary, 616. 

Harpine, Rev. Franors A.—Obituary, 624. 

Haroup, Fark Hare.—Ancient King of Norway, 750. 

HARTSHORN, Rev. CHANCELLOR.—Obituary, 612. 

HAsKety, LLEwELLYN.—Obituary, 619. 

Hassler Expedition, 332. 

Hastrnes, Toomas,—Birth, death, 378; career, 379; 
works, 379, 
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Havucu, JEAN KARsTEN von.—Obituary, 643. 

Hawaiian Islands.—(See Sandwich Islands.) 

Hawtey, James R.—Chairman of the Soldiers’ Conven- 
tion, 783. 

Haypen, Prof. F, V.—Explorations in the Yellowstone 
Valley, 336, : 

HEGNENBERG-Dvux, Count FREDERICK von.—Birth, death, 
879; career, 879, 380. 

HeEMENWAY, Mrs. Diana H.—Obituary, 603, 

HENDERSON, Rev. A. W.—Obituary, 634. 

Hervey, Rey. Henry, D. D.—Obituary, 607. 

HEWLETT, SAMUEL M.—Obituary, 609. 

Hipparp, Harry.—Obituary, 624. 

Hides.—Exports from Brazil, 71. 

HigHeason, WiLLIAM.—Obituary, 648, 

HILFERDING, ALEXANDER.—Obituary, 644, 

Hux, Josuua.—Senator from Georgia, 119; on the re- 
moval of political disabilities, 141-143, 

Hitt, Martuew Davenport, Q. C.—Obituary, 644. 

Hircucock, Frank Murpocu.—Obituary, 633. 

Hoar, E. R.—President of the Unitarian National Con- 
ference, 770. 

Hover, J. L.—Resolution relative to defalcation of, 
126. 

Hocesoom, Henry.—Birth, death, 380; career, 380. 

HOoHENLOHE - LANGENBERG, ANNE FEoDOROWNA Av- 
GUSTE CHARLOTTE WILHELMINA, Dowager-Princess 
of.—Obituary, 645. 

HoHENLOHE, Prince, rejection by the Pope as envoy from 
Germany, 352. 

Holland.—Literature of the year, 460. 

Honduras.—Boundaries, 880; government officers, 380; 
army, 380; exports, 880; revenue, 380; preparations 
for war with San Salvador, 380; war commenced, 381; 
defeat of General Medina’s army at Comayagua, 381; 
movements of General Medina and General Espino- 
za, 881, 

Honey, Grorez W., State Treasurer of Texas, disap- 
pears, 765. 

Hong-Kong.—Population of, 105, 106; schools, 106. 

Hopkins, Rev. ALBERT.—Birth, death, 382; career, 882; 
attainments, 383, 

Hopsins, Rey. Erastus.—Obituary, 604. 

Hoppner, RicHaRD BELGRAVE.—Obituary, 646. 

Horns.—Exports of, from Brazil, 71. 

Horses—Catarrhal Epidemic among, or Epizobtic.—First 
appearance and spread of the disease, 383; different 
names of the disease, 383; its history, character, and 
symptoms, 383, 384; opinions of veterinarian surgeons, 
884; treatment of the disease, 384. 

Howakrp, General BeNsAMIN C.—Death, 385; career, 385. 

Howe, EpMuND G.—Obituary, 615. 

Huger, ALFRED.—Obituary, 618. 

Huu, Rev. Gtorer H.—Obituary, 636. 

Hungary.—Lands of the Hungarian crown, 885; area 
and population, 385; numbers of the several na- 
tionalities, 385; religious statistics, 885; population 
of the largest cities, 886; budget, 386; railroads, 386; 
telegraphs, 386; cities, towns, villages, and houses, 
386; statistics of population, 886; agricultural statis- 
tics, 386; the Diet of Croatia, 886; speech from the 
throne, 386; election for a new Dict, 887; registration 
of electors, 887; results of the election, 887; opening 
of the new Croatian Diet, 387; opening of the Hun- 
garian Diet, 387; speech from the throne, 887; changes 
in the ministry, 387, 888; meetings of the cis-Leithan 
and trans-Leithan delegations, 388; reorganization 
of the ministry, 388; literature of the year, 461. 

Hont, Warp.—Appointed a Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, 772. 
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Hountrneton, Wit11Am 8.—Obituary, 616. 
Hurouinson, Rev. ExisAn.—Obituary, 611. 
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Idaho.—(See Territories of the United States.) 

IpE, Rev. GEORGE BARTON.—Birth, death, 388; career, 388. 

Ilinois.—Legislation, 388; State Convention of liquor- 
dealers, 388, 889; resolutions adopted, 389; Republi- 
can State Convention, 389; nominations, 389; resolu- 
tions, 388, 390; resolutions of the Democratic party, 
890; of the Liberal Republicans, 390; ticket agreed 
upon by the two parties, 391; convention of *‘ Straight- 
out’? Democrats, 391; results of the election, 391; 
the right of women to vote denied by the Supreme 
Court, 391; financial condition, 391; receipts and 
expenditures, 391; public debt, 391; tax levy, 392; 
school statistics, 392; common-school funds, 393; 
railroads, 893; Governor Palmer on the refusal of 
railroads to obey the laws fixing passenger and 
freight rates, 393; judicial reforms recommended, 
894; election of Governor Oglesby to the United 
States Senate, 394; statistics of agriculture, 394; of 
manufactures, 394; of newspapers, 394; of libraries, 
895; of churches, 396. 

India. — Extent and population, 395; meaning of the 
term “‘ presidency,” 895; provinces, 395; the Supreme 
Court, 895; area and population of provinces, 395; 
population of chief towns, 395; revenue and expendi- 
ture, 895; religious statistics, 396; public debt, 396; 
imports and exports, 396; shipping, 396; railroads 
and telegraphs, 396; Gooroos, 896; education, 396. 

Indiana.—Republican State Convention, 396; State ticket, 
896; synopsis of resolutions, 896, 897; Democratic 
State ticket, 3897; platform, 397; ‘‘ Straight-out”’ 
Democratic Convention, 397; resolutions against the 
sale of liquors, 397; results of the election, 297; spe- 
cial session of the Legislature, 398; protest against 
the bill apportioning members of the Legislature, 398; 
meeting of the Legislature, 398; reform in election 
laws recommended, 398; public debt, 398; railroads, 
299; penitentiary, 399; House of Refuge, 399; Home 
for Disabled Soldiers, 899; statistics of agriculture, 
399; of manufactures, 899; of newspapers, 399; of 
libraries, 399; of churches, 299. 

Indians (see President's message, 701); supplies issued 
to, 33. 

Indium.—History of the metal, 512. 

INGERSOLL, Ratpu Isaacs.—Birth, death, 400; career, 400. 

Insurance.—Statement of life-insurance companies in the 
United States, miele operations, conditions, etc., 400, 
401. 

Internal Rite ead Finances of the United States.) 

International Communications.—Plans for the improve- 
ment in the means of intercourse between England 
and France, 401; the Bessemer invention, 402. 

Jowa.—Meeting of the General Assembly, 403; legislation 
concerning the sale of intoxicating drinks, 403; tax- 
ing railroads, 403, 404; abolition of capital punish- 
ment, 404; census to be taken in 1878, 404; provision 
for the establishment of public libraries, 404; pro- 
vision for incorporating building associations, 405; 
provision for new penitentiary and new Capitol, 405; 
defeat of woman suffrage, 405; adjournment of the 
Legislature, 405; Republican Convention, 405; Demo- 
cratic Conventions, 405; Republican State Convention 
nominations and resolutions, 405; results of the elec- 
tion, 405; school fund, 406; Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, 406; Home for Soldiers’ Orphans, 406; in- 
surance companies, 406; statistics of agriculture, 406; 
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of manufactures, 406; of newspapers, 406; of libra- 
ries, 406; of churches, 406. 

Treland.—Ecclesiastical statistics of, 287. 

Iron Manufacture in the United States.—History of the 
industry in the United States, 407, 408. 

IrasuBa, Viscount p. (See Diplomatic Correspondence 
and Foreign Relations).—His views on points before 
the Geneva*T ribunal, 243, 244; arbitrator on behalf of 
Brazil before the Geneva Tribunal, 246; vote in the 
conference, 255. 

Italy.—Royal family, 408; ministry, 408; expenditures 
and receipts, 408; army, 408; imports and exports, 
409; movement of shipping, 409; area, 409; popula- 
tion of divisions and provinces, 409; population of 
chief towns, 409; navy, 410; merchant navy, 410; 
railroads and telegraphs, 410; relations of the Italian 
Government with the Pope, 410; session of Parlia- 
ment, 410; report of the Committee on Finances, 410, 
411; resignation of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, 411; reassembling of the Italian Chambers, 411; 
bill for the suppression of religious corporations, 
411, 412; death of Mazzini, 412; municipal elections, 
412; eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 412, 418; rela- 
tions with France and Greece on the question of 
the Laurinm mines, 363, 364; literature of the year, 
462. 

TrurpivE, Don ANGEL DE.—Obituary, 644. 
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JACKSON, SAMUEL, M. D.—Obituary, 611. 

Jamatca, Right Rev. AUBREY GEoRGE SPENCER.—Birth, 
death, 413; career, 413. 

JANET-LANGE, ANGE-LovIS.—Obituary, 649. 

Japan.—Population, 413; area, 413; government, 413; 
receipts and expenditures, 414; public debt, 414; edu- 
cation, 414; imports and exports, 414; number and 
nationality of the vessels entering the Japanese ports 
in 1870, 414; attempt to assassinate the Mikado, 414; 
415; Japanese fair, 415; destructive fire in Yeddo, 
415; court etiquette, 415; suspension of public pro- 
ceedings by the Japanese embassy in America, 415; 
visit of the Mikado to Kioto, 415; relations between 
Japan and Corea, 415, 416; treaty and trade regula- 
tions with China, 416; laws against Christianity, 416; 
abolition of the old board of religion and establish- 
ment of a new department, 417; convention of Prot- 
estant missionaries, 417; appointment of committee 
for translating the Bible into Japanese, 417; plan for 
organizing native churches, 417; progress in, 34; ne- 
gotiation and treaty with China, 107. 

Jerrrey, Rev. Wa11am, D. D .—Obituary, 608. 

Jesuits.—Proceedings against, in Germany, 353, 354; in- 
terdicted in Guatemala and San Salvador, 872; ex- 
cluded from German territory, 716. 

Jounson, ANDREW.—Candidate for Congress in Tenness 
see, 753; his speech, 754; defeated, 755. 

Jounson, Henry.—Obituary, 634. 

Jounson, Rev. Jonn W.—Obituary, 631. 

Jounson, Mrs. Mary A. W.—Obituary, 622. 

Jounson, Toomas A.—Obituary, 634. 

JoHNSTON, WILLIAM FREAME.—Birth, death, 417; career, 
417, 418; obituary, 632. 

Jonzs, Rey. Evan.—Obituary, 626. 

Jonzs, Rev. Joun TecumsEH.—Obituary, 627. 

JUAREZ, BENITO.—Birth, ett 418; career, 418; charac- 
ter, 419. 

Jubilee, World’s Peace, 504. 

Jupp, Mrs, Lavra.—Obituary, 629. 
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Kansas.—Comparison of material prosperity of 1872 with 
that of 1862, 419; session of the Legislature, 420; usury 
law amended, 420; passage of the herd law, 420; the 
apportionment bill, 420; investigation of the alleged 
corruption in the election of a United States Senator, 
419, 420; appointment of a joint committee, 421; re- 
port of the committee, 421, 422; the report and evi- 
dence ordered to be laid before the United States 
Senate, 422; Republican Convention and resolutions, 
422; State Convention of “ Liberals ” and resolutions, 
423; Democratic Convention and resolutions, 423; 
convention of colored citizens, 423; resolutions, 423; 
Republican State Convention, ticket and platform, 
424; Democratic and Liberal Republican Conventions, 
424; results of the election, 424; finances, 424; schools, 
424; State University, 425; State Agricultural College, 
425; Asylum for the Insane, 425; for the blind, 425; 
penitentiary, 425; statistics of libraries, 425; of 
churches, 425; of pauperism and crime, 425; of occu- 
pations, 425. 

Keitiey, Wr11AmM D.—Representative from Pennsyl- 
yania, 119; on the enforcement amendment, 193-195. 

Ketxoee, 8. W.—Moves to amend appropriation bill, 184, 

Ketioee, Miss Mary.—Obituary, 621. 

KEuiy, Witt1AM.—Birth, death, 425; career, 426. 

Keusrerr, BAsiz IvANovitcH.—Obituary, 649. 

KENNEDY, Rev. J. F.—Obituary, 631. 

KENSETT, JOHN FREDERICK.--Birth, death, 426; career, 
426; paintings, 426. 

Kentucky.—Finances, 426; expenditures for charitable 

institutions, 427; railroads, 427; education, 427; a 

system of education for the colored population rec- 

ommended, 427; session of the Legislature, 427, 428; 

bills passed, 428; reasons of the Governor for vetoing 

the amended charter of Lexington, 428; provision 
revising the laws of the State, 429; report of the 
military committee of the House of Representatives 
on the disorders in Franklin County, 429; Republican 

Convention and resolutions, 429, 430; Democratic 

Convention and resolutions, 430; results of the elec- 

tion, 430; statistics of agriculture, 430; of manufac- 

tures, 431; of newspapers, 431; of libraries, 431; of 
churches, 431; of occupations, 431; of pauperism and 

crime, 431. 

Khiva.—Russian operations against, 720-723. 

KipwEtu, ZEDEKIAH, M. D.—Obituary, 615. 

Kimpat1, Crarr P.—Obituary, 632. 

Kine, CLarENcE.—Explorations in the West, 336, 337. 

Kine, Wriuys.—Obituary, 616. 

Kinestey, Lewis.—Obituary, 606. = - 

KircHen, Joun §., M. D.—Obituary, 617. 

KniazHeEyiton, M.—Obituary, 640. 

Kook, Dr. C. F.—Obituary, 646. 

Kummer, Aenes 8.—Obituary, 634. 
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Labor Reform Party.—Convention of, 773. 

Lacy, Mrs. Frances Cooprr.—Obituary, 614. 

Lapp, Rey. Danreu.—Obituary, 631. 

Lame, JosEPH.—Obituary, 634, 

LANDER, Miss SAanAn W.—Obituary, 635. 

Lands of the United States, 01. 

Lapsiey, Rev. Roperr A., D. D.—Obituary, 606. 

La Rocuz, ——.—Obituary, 637. 

Laurium Silver-Mines.—Statement of the question, 363, 
864. 

Lzayitt, Davip.—Obituary, 602. 
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Ler, Coartes ALFRED.—Birth, death, 481; career, 431. 
LeEps, GrorGE GoDOLPHIN OsBORNE.—Obituary, 644. 
LELAND, SrimEon.—Obituary, 624, 

LELAND, Z. A.—Obituary, 626, 

LEVER, CHARLES JAMES.—Birth, death, 431; career, 431, 
432; works, 482. 

Liberal Republican Convention at Cincinnati, V7. 

Libraries.—Statistics of, in the United States. (See the 
respective States.) 

Lizser, FrANcis.—Birth, death, 482; career, 432; works, 
433. 

Ligier, Prirre.—Obituary, 648. 

Lintner, Rey. Gzeor@r A., D. D.—Obituary, 603. 

Literature and Literary Progress in 1872.—General re- 
view, 433; international copyright, 433; increase in 
the number of subscription books, 433; number of 
copyrights entered in 1872, 484; science and philoso- 
phy, 434; history, 435; biography, 435, 436; poetry, 
426; essays and criticism, 437; theology and religion, 
438, 439; geography, travel, and adventure, 439, 440; 
fiction, 440; politics and sociology, 442; the useful 
arts, 442; text-books, 443; juveniles, 444; law, 445; 
medicine, 445; illustrated books, 446 ; miscellaneous, 
446; republications, 447. 

Literature, English, in 1872.—Summary of the books of 
the year, 449; theological works, 450; poetry, 459; 
science, 450; travel, 450; fiction, 451; history and 
biography, 451; art, 451; anonymous publications of 
Bulwer, 451. 

Literature, Continental, in 1872.—Belgium, 452 ; books re- 
lating to education and war, 452; belles-lettres, 452 ; 
philosophy, 452; judicial literature, 452, 453 ; science, 
453; works in the Flemish language, 453; dramatic 
literature, 453; history, 453. Denmark, 454; death 
of Grundtvig, 454; history, 454; folk-lore and philoso- 
phy, 454; belles-lettres, 454; archeology, 454; natural 
science, 454; statistical science, 454; Oriental philolo- 
gy, 454; bibliography, 454. France, 455; general re- 
marks, 455 ; Martin’s weekly publication, 455 ; charac- 
ter of Sardou’s writings, 455; his rivals, 456. Germa- 
ny, 456; Grillparzer’s works, 456 ; other notable writ- 
ers, 458; historical works, 459; art and the history of 
literature, 459. Greece, 459; noted books, 459; academ- 
ic and periodical publications, 460. Holland, 460 ; phi- 
losophy, 460; theology, 460; history, 460; music and 
fine arts, 460, 461; novels, 461; lexicons, 461 ; histories 
of Dutch literature, 461. Hungary, 461; promotion of 
education, 461; thenational museum, 461; researches 
in the Hungarian language, 461; novels, 462; history, 
462; translations, 462. Italy, 462; general publica- 
tions, 462; science, 462; travel, 463; philology, 463; 
history, 468; biography, 463; philosophy, 464. Vor- 
way, 464; leading publications, 464; theology, 464; 
history, 464; philology, 464 ; belles-lettres, 465. Por- 
tugal, 465; character of the Portuguese literature, 465 ; 
the history of Portugal, 465. Russia, 466; Tourgué- 
nief’s works, 466; bibliography, 466; travel, 466; 
philosophy, 466; folk-literature, 466 ; political and 
social science, 467 ; history, 467 ; biography, 467. Ser- 
via and Myria, 468; progress in all branches of sci- 
ence and art, 468; the principal savants, 468. Spain, 
468; dramatic literature, 468; lyrical poetry, 468 5 
novels, 469; travels, 469; critical works, 469; philo- 
sophical studies, 469; classics, 469 ; historical works, 
469; archeology, 470; societies for the publication of 
rare books and manuscripts, 470; natural science, 
420. ~Sweden, 470; general remarks, 470; prehistoric 
archeology, 470, 471; history, 471; modern statistics, 
471, 

Lryrneston, HermAN.—Obituary, 618. 
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LivINesTONE, Dr.—Stanley’s discovery of, 343. 
Lockwoop, Le Granp,—Obituary, 607. 
Logan, Joun WesLEY.—Obituary, 628. 
LONDONDERRY, FREDERICK WILLIAM, Marquis of.—Obit- 
uary, 650. i 
LonspaLe, Rt. Hon. Sir Wu11am LowTHeEer.—Birth, 
death, 471; career, 471. 
Loomis, Colonel and Brevet Brigadier-General Gustavus, 
U. S. A.—Obituary, 608. 
Loomis, Rev. HuBBELL.—Obituary, 636, 
LORAINE, Colonel EpwaRD.—Obituary, 636. 
Lorp, J. K.—Obituary, 650. 
LorMAN, ALEXANDER.—Obituary, 605. 
Louisiana.—Continuation of the contest between Goy- 
ernor Warmoth and George W. Carter, 471; efforts to 
unseat Speaker Carter, 471; Warmoth men excluded 
from seats in the Legislature, 471; arrest of Governor 
Warmoth and his supporters, 471; proclamation call- 
ing an extra session, 471; resolutions of the House 
denouncing the arrest of its members, 472; proceed- 
ings of the Legislature, 472; the Legislature guarded 
by soldiers and police, 472; the supporters of Carter 
assemble as the ‘‘legal House of Representatives,” 
472; Governor Warmoth proclaims the Carter Legis- 
lature ‘‘reyolntionary,” 472; the killing of Walter 
Wheyland, a Representative, 472; Carter, with several 
thousand men, attempt to take forcible possession 
of the Mechanics’ Institute, 472; the Senate approves 
the expulsion of Carter, 473; proceedings of the two 
factions investigated by a congressional committee, 
473; statements by members of the committee, 473; 
bills passed by the Legislature, 474; report of the 
Reform Committee of Citizens, 474; address of the 
-committee, 474; address of the State Central Com- 
mittee of the Democratic party, 474; meeting of the 
Democratic Convention, 475; address and resolutions, 
475; convention of the ‘‘Custom-house ring,” 475; 
resolutions, 475; speech of Lieutenant-Governor 
Pinchback, 476; preamble and resolutions against 
excessive taxation, 476; convention and resolutions 
of the Pinchback Republicans, 476, 477; letter of 
Governor Warmoth declining to be the candidate of 
this party, 477; reassembling of the Democratic Con- 
vention, 477; Reform Convention, 477; plan for the 
fusion of parties in favor of national and State re- 
form, 478; State ticket agreed upon by the Reform 
Convention, 478; rejected by the Democratic Con- 
vention, 478; Democratic State ticket, 478; conven- 
tions of the two wings of the Republican party, 478; 
State ticket of the Packard Convention, 478; resolu- 
tions, 479 ; resolutions of the Pinchback Convention, 
479; convention of Liberal Republicans, 480; State 
ticket, 480; platform agreed upon by the State Cen- 
tral Committees of the Democrats and Reformers, 
480; nominations of the Pinchback Convention, 480; 
resolutions, 480; fusion with the Packard or Custom- 
house party, 481; ticket agreed upon, 481; the elec- 
tion, 481; dispute about the result, 481; composition 
of the board of returning officers, 481 ; charges against 
Governor Warmoth, 481; injunction restraining the 
Warmoth Board from canvassing the returns, 481; 
extra session of the Legislature summoned by Goy- 
ernor Warmoth, 481; trial of the injunction, 482; 
decision of the court, 482; proclamation of Governor 
Warmoth declaring the election.of certain Senators 
and Representatives, 482; Judge Durell orders pos- 
session to be taken of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
483; Governor Warmoth and others restrained from 
interfering with the organization of the ‘‘ Custom- 
house” Legislature, 483; election returns, 483; or- 
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ganization of the Legislature, 488; Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor Pinchback recognized as the lawful Executive 
by the President of the United States, 483; meeting 
of the “fusion” Legislature, 484; Governor War- 
moth’s proclamation to the citizens, 484; articles 
of impeachment against the Governor, 484; armed 
collision threatened in New Orleans, owing to the 
conflict of authority between Pinchback and War- 
moth, 485; mass meeting in New Orleans, 485; me- 
morial of the Warmoth men to Congress, 485; reso- 
lutions adopted, 485; refusal of President Grant to 
interfere, 485; address of the Committee of One Hun- 
dred to the people of the United States, 486; review 
of the situation at the end of the year, 486; debt, 486; 
vote of taxation, 486; debt of New Orleans, 486; tax- 
ation, 486; statistics of occupations, 486; of agricul- 
ture, 487; of manufactures, 487; of newspapers and 
periodicals, 487; of libraries, 487; of churches, 487; 
of pauperism and crime, 487. 

Low, WattTEeR.—Obituary, 644. 

Lucca, Francesco.—Obituary, 649. 

Lutherans.—Statistics of General Council, Synodal Con- 
ference, General Synod, and the General Synod of, 
the South, 487; theological seminaries, 487; periodi- 
cals, 487; statistics of particular synods, 488; sixth 
annual session of the General Council of the Eyan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, 488; declaration of doctrine 
adopted, 488; immigrant mission, 489; rules of the 
General Council concerning the exchange of pulpits, 
etc., 489; home missions, 489; foreign missions, 489; . 
meeting of the General Synod of the South, 489; dec- 
laration adopted, 489; Lutheran Church in France, 
490; meeting of a synod in Paris, 490; provisions of 
the new organic law, 490; declaration of doctrine 
adopted, 490. 

Luxembourg.—Railroad treaty with Germany, 354. (See 
Europe.) 

Lyman, JosePH BARDWELL, LL. B.—Obituary, 605. 

Lyman, Rev. O. A., D. D.—Obituary, 604. 

Lyon, JAmEs, Chairman of the Louisville Convention, 
482. 


McCarter, James J.—Obituary, 607. 

McCuxEsneEy, Rey. Wiit1am E.—Obituary, 622. : 

McFarran, Lieutenant-Colonel Joun C., U. 8. A.—Obit- 
uary, 615. 

MoGu11, Rt. Rey. Joun, Roman Catholic Bishop of Rich- 
mond, Va.—Obituary, 603. 

McLeop, Sir DonaLp.—Obituary, 651. 

McPuerson, Witt1am M.—Obituary, 632. 

MacponaxD, JoHN SANDFIELD.—Obituary, 643. 


-Macteop, Rey. Norman.—Birth, death, 490; career, 490; 


works, 491. 

Macoms, Commodore Wii11AmM H.—Birth, death, 491; 
career, 491. : 

Macy, Jostan, Sen.—Obituary, 617. 

Madagascar.—Geographical discoveries and explorations 
in, 343. 

Maceurre, Jonn Francis, M. P.—Obituary, 649. 

Manoney, First-Lieutenant ANDREW, U. S. A.—Obita- 
ary, 612. 

Maine.—Session of the Legislature, 491; acts passed, 491; 
political canvass, 492; Republican Convention, nomi- 
nations, and resolutions, 492; Democratic Convention 
and resolutions, 492; convention of soldiers and sail- 
ors, 492; results of the election, 493; finances, 493; 
condition of railroads, 493; statistics of insurance, 
493; savings-banks, 493; Insane Asylum and statis- 
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tics, 493, 494; Deaf and Dumb, 494; State-prison, 
494; College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
494; immigration of Swedes, 494; statistics of occu- 
pations, 494; of agriculture, 494; of manufactures, 
494; of newspapers, 494; of libraries, 494; a 
494; of pauperism and opine, 495. 

Masonry. Lieutenant-Colonel Mavurics, U.S. A. ~ opit- 
uary, 602. 

Manufactures.—Statistics of, in the United States. (See 
the respective States.) 

Marcuisro, Cartorra.—Obituary, 644. 

MARGARET ——.—Obituary, 628. 

MARLEY, DANIEL.—Obituary, 635. 

- Marquet, Madame Sasrnt.—Obituary, 650. 

MarsHat1, Rey. Grorexr, D. D.—Obituary, 616. 

MARSHALL, HumMPHREY.—Birth, death, 495; career, 495. 

Martin, ARNOLD.—Obituary, 617. 

Martin, Rev. Gzoraz W.—Obituary, 619. 

MARTINETTE, Poitrp.—Obituary, 645. 

Maryland.—Session of the Legislature, 495; new school 
law, 495; other acts passed, 496; adjustment of the 
claims of the State against the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company, 496; revenues of that company, 
496; finances of the State, 496; completion of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, 496; penitentiary, 496 ; 
Woman Suffrage Convention, 497; resolutions, 497; 
Republican Convention, 497 ; Democratic Convention, 
497; convention of colored men, 497; its object, 497; 
results of the presidential election, 498 ; present State 
government, 498; statistics of occupations, 498; of 
agriculture, 498; of manufactures, 498 ; of newspapers 
and periodicals, 498; of libraries, 498; of churches, 
498; of pauperism and crime, 498. 

Mason, LowEtu.—Birth, death, 498; career, 499; pub- 
lished works, 499. 

Massachusetts.—Meeting of the Legislature, 500; acts 

passed, 500 ; condition of railroads, 500; progress on 

Hoosac Tunnel, 501; financial condition of the State, 

501; Almshouses and Reformatories, 501; Insane 

Asylums, 501; savings-banks, 501; political cam- 

paign, 501; Female Suffrage Convention and resolu- 

tions, 501; Republican Convention for appointment 
of delegates to National Convention, 502; resolutions, 

502; nomination of State officers, 502; conventions 

of the Democrats and Liberal Republicans, 502; reso- 

lutions, 502; joint State ticket, 503; Labor Reform 

Convention, 503; results of the election, 503; great 

firein Boston, 504; extra session of the Legislature, 

504; legislation, 504; World’s Peace Jubilee, 504; sta- 

tistics of occupation, 504; of agriculture, 505; of man- 

ufactures, 505; of newspapers and periodicals, 505; 

of libraries, 505; of churches, 505 ; of pauperism and 

crime, 505. 

MASSINGBERD, Rey. FrANcIS CHARLES.—Obituary, 651. 

Marruews, Mrs. —~.—Obituary, 626. 

Maovricz, Rev. JoHN FREDERICK DENISON.—Birth, death, 
505 ; career, 505; works, 506. 

Maxwett, Brevet-General 0. C._Obitnary, 634. 

Mayuew, Henry.—Obituary, 642. 

Mayuew, Horace.—Obituary, 642. 

Maynarp, Horace.—Representative from Tennessee, 
119; relative to the Committee on Insurrectionary 
States, 121. 

Mayo, JosEPpH.—Obituary, 625. 

Maro, RicHarD SoUTHWELL BouRKE.—Birth, death, 506; 
career, 506. 

Mazzini, Guiseppr.—Birth, death, 506; condition of Ita- 
ly in his early life, 506; first step in politics, 506; 
the Carbonari, 506; imprisonment of Mazzini, 506; 
he conceives the plan of the Association of Young 
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Italy, 506, 507; letter to the King of Sardinia, 507; 
movements of Mazzini after the French Revolution, 
507; elected deputy to the Constituent Assembly of 
the Roman Republic, 507; goes to Rome, and becomes 
a leader of the Republicans, 507; military prepara- 
tions for defending the republic, 507; takes up his 
residence in England, 507; attempt to implicate him 
in the Orsini conspiracy, 507; elected to the Italian 
Parliament, 507; his works, 508; death and funeral, 
412. 

MeEapE, General Gzorcze Gorpon.—Birth, death, 508; 
career, 508; in command at Gettysburg, 508; his 
character, 509. 

MEHEMET, DyEMIL Pacua.—Birth, death, 509 ; career, 509. 

MeERcANTINI, Lute1.—Obituary, 650. 

MERLE-D’Avsianf, JEAN Henni.—Birth, death, 509; ca- 
reer, 509; character, 509. 

MERMILLOD, Abbé.—Removed from the Diocese of Ge- 
neva, 752. 

Metals.—Gold in sea-water, 510; assay of pyrites for gold, 
510; fusion of metallic arsenic, 511; filiform silver, 
511; the copper process at Agordo, 511; the presence 
of copper in plants, 511; indium, 512: treatment of 
tinned scraps, 512; preparation of tellurium, 513 4 
metallic printing on cloth, 518; phosphor-bronze, 
513; smelting of manganese-ores, 513; the manufac- 
ture of malleable iron, 514; pure wrought-iron, 514; 
new smelting and puddling furnaces, 515; rotary pud- 
dling, 515; Dormoy’s mechanical puddler, 515; the 
Warner process, 516; the Hazeltine process, 516; 
new metallic alloy, 516. 

Mertoatr, Rev. H. Kenprick.—Obituary, 632. 

Meteors.—Displays in the United States and Europe, 516; 
summary of observations, 516; report of Rear-Ad- 
miral Sands to the Secretary of the Navy, 517; re- 
marks of Prof. H. A. Newton, 517; description of the 
exhibition at Suez, 517, 518; analyses of meteorologic 
iron, 518; analysis of gases occluded in meteoric iron, 
518. 

Methodists.—I. Summary of statistics of Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 519; benevolent institutions, 519; sta- 
tistics of the German Department, 519; receipts of 
the Missionary Society, 520; appropriations for for- 
eign and domestic missions, 520; missionaries em- 
ployed, 520; receipts of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, 520; meeting of the Sixteenth Gen- 
eral Conference, 520; reorganization of mission and 

* other societies, 520; settlement of the Book Concern 
troubles, 521; report of the Investigating Committee, 
521; rules for the organization of district conferences, 
522; election of colored bishops, 522.—II. Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, 522; statistics of, 522; An- 
nual Meeting of the Board of Missions, 523.—III. Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church, 523.—IV. African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 523; negotiations 
for a union with the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 523; report of Bishop Jones, 524; charges 
against Bishop Jones, 524.—V. The Methodist Church, 
524; statistics of, 524.—VI. Primitive Methodists in 
the United States, 524.—VII. Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Canada, 524.—VIII. Wesleyan Connection 
in Canada, 525.—IX. Primitive Methodists in Can- 
ada, 525.—X. Methodist New Connection in Canada, 
526.—XI. The Wesleyan Connection, 526; statistics 
of, 526; discussion of the education question, 526, 
527; school statistics, 527; report of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, 528; meeting of the Irish Wes- 
leyan Conference, 528; Conference of the French 
Methodist Church, 528; Australasian Wesleyan Con- 
ference, 528.—XII. Primitive Methodist Connection, 
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528.—XIII. United Methodist Free Churches, 528.— 
XIV. Bible Christians, 529.—XV. Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists, 529. 

Mexico.—Boundaries, 529; States with population and 
capitals, 529; population of chief cities, 529; minis- 
try, 529; army, 530; imports and exports, 530; port 
movements, 530; railroads and telegraphs, 530; reve- 
nues for 1870, 530; expenditures, 530; national debt, 
530; public instruction, 530; taking of the city of 
Oajaca, 531; recapture of Zacatecas, 531; dissensions 
among the revolutionists, 581; plan of the revolu- 
tionists, 531; deaths from small-pox, 582; disorders, 
582; Zacatecas won by the Government, 532; suc- 
cesses of the revolutionists, 532; railroad enterprises, 
582, 5383; condition of the Treasury, 533; defeat of the 
revolutionists, 533; end of the campaign, 533; defeat 
of General Ceballos, 534; pacification of the western 
part of the republic, 534; Government forces enter 
Monterey, 534; abductions by kidnappers, 534; Don 
Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada becomes temporary Presi- 
dent, 534; his proclamation, 535; attack on San Luis 
by the revolutionists, 536; funeral of Juarez, 536; in- 
vestigation into the excesses committed on the Amer- 
ican frontier by Mexican soldiers, 586; revolutionary 
chiefs accept amnesty, 587; funeral ceremonies of 
Juarez by the Masonic fraternity, 587; Lerdo de 
Tejada elected President, 537; agricultural resources 
of Mexico, 537, 538; geographical discoveries and ex- 
plorations in, 343. f 

Michigan.—Results of the November election, 588; con- 
stitutional amendments voted upon, 588; manufac- 
ture of salt, 588; production of lumber, 588; produc- 
tion of copper, 538; statistics of copper for a series 
of years, 539; production of iron, 539; finances, 539, 
540; statistics of schools, 540; of higher institutions 
of learning, 540; condition of the State-prison, 540; 
special session of the Legislature, 541; articles of im- 
peachment against the Commissioner of the State 
Land-Office, 541; the trial and result, 541; statistics 
of agriculture, 541; of manufactures, 542; of news- 
papers and periodicals, 542; of libraries, 542; of 
churches, 542; of pauperism and crime, 542. 

Mian IV., Prince of Servia, 769. 

MILLER, Epwarp O,. E.—Obituary, 605. 

MILLER, Justice.—Delivers the opinion of the Supreme 
Court on the relation of the civil and ecclesiastical 
courts, 772. 

Mimi, Nicnoias.—Obituary, 640. 

Minnesota.—Session of the Legislature, 542; amendments 
to the State constitution, 542; general insurance law, 
542; establishment of a State Board of Health, 542; 
amendment of the liquor law, 542; provision for a 
thorough geological and natural history survey of the 
State, 548; appropriations by the Legislature, 543; 
finances, 543; common-school fund, 543; Normal 
Schools, 548; State University, 543; railroads, 543; 
Republican Convention and resolutions, 544; Demo- 
cratic Convention, 544; results of the election, 544; 
statistics of occupations, 544; of agriculture, 544; of 

“manufactures, 545; of newspapers and periodicals, 
545; of libraries, 545; of churches, 545; of pauperism 
and crime, 545. 

Mississippi.—Session of the Legislature, 545; legislation, 
545; new law providing for the management of the 
penitentiary, 545; reapportionment of the State, 546; 
Democratic Convention and resolutions, 546; results 
of the election, 546; general condition of affairs in 
the State, 546 ; finances, 546, 547; railroads, 547; rail- 
road legislation, 547; projected railroads, 547; im- 
provement of harbors, 547; schools, 547, 548; peni- 
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tentiary, 548; Insane Asylum, 548; statistics of oc- 
cupations, 548 ; of agriculture, 548; of manufactures, 
548; of newspapers and periodicals, 548; of libraries, 
549; of churches, 548; of pauperism and crime, 549. 

Missouri.—Public debt, 549; resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture redeeming the bonds falling due in 1872, 549; suit 
to compel their payment in specie, 549; opinion of the 
court, 549; receipts into the Treasury, and expendi- 
tures, 550; agricultural statistics for 1872, 550; taxa- 

‘ble property of railroads, 550; session of Legislature, 
550; veto by the Governor of the resolution providing 
for the payment of State bonds in currency, 550; new 
revenue law, 550; State aid to railroads refused, 550; 
bills passed, 551; amendments to the constitution, 
551; proposed new insane asylum, 551; State-prison, 
551; State University, 551; school statistics, 551; 
disorders in Lafayette and Cass Counties, 551; Lib- 
eral Republican Convention, 552; resolutions, 552; 
nomination of Republican delegates to the National 
Convention, 552; resolutions, 552; nomination of 
Democratic delegates to National Convention, 553; 
resolutions, 553; Democrats and Liberal Republicans 
unite upon State ticket, 553; Republican State ticket, 
553; platform, 558, 554; results of the election, 554; 
statistics of occupations, 554; of agriculture, 554; of 
manufactures, 555; of newspapers and periodicals, 
555; of libraries, 555; of churches, 555; of pauperism 
and crime, 555. 

MitcHett, Epwarp.—Obituary, 642, 

MitcHeLu, Rev. W. H.—Obituary, 630. 

Modoe Indians.—(See Oregon.) 

M6ttER, Captain Barnarp J., U. S. N.—Obituary, 607. 

Montana.—(See Territories of the United States.) 

Moorez, NATHANIEL F.—Birth, death, 555; attainments. 
and works, 555. 

Moraes, Aueust Auaustin.—Elected President of Bo- 
livia, 68; conflict with the Congress, 68; his assassi- 
nation, 68. 

Moravians.—Number of communicants, 555; statistics of 
the American provinces, 555; statistics of Moravian 
missions, 556; monument in memory of Moravians 
massacred in Ohio, 556; mission in Bohemia, 556, 

Morean, Atonzo D.—Obituary, 637, 

Morocco.—Geographical discoveries and explorations in, 
843 


Morsz, SAMUEL Fintey BreEEsE.—Birth, death, 556; 
progress in painting, 556; first conception of his great 
invention, 557; the invention perfected, 557; its su- 
periority over all others, 557; congressional aid asked, 
557; an appropriation by Congress, 557; the first 
message, 558; lawsuits, 558; invents the submarine ca- 
ble, 558 ; last public service, 558; his publications, 559. 

Morton, OL1vER P.—Senator from Indiana, 120; relative 
to affairs in South Carolina, 120; offers resolution 
relative to adjournment, 123; on a retrenchment com- 
mittee, 131-137; moves an amendment to the bill 
to remove political disabilities, 140; modifies his 
amendment, 144-146; offers an amendment to am- 
nesty bill, 148; opposes motion to take up amnesty 
bill, 155-157; offers amendment to civil rights bill, 170; 
on the bill to enforce the rights of citizens, 174, 175; 
on the force bill, 175,176; on the amnesty amendment, 
181-190; on disturbances at the South, 208. 

Mort, Samvret R.—Obituary, 623. 

Mouvtton, CHARLES.—Obituary, 609. 

Mount Vesuvius.—Eruption of, 412, 413, © 
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Nassav-Ornanae, WILLIAM FREDERICK Henry, Prince 
of.—Obituary, 642. 
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National Cemeteries, 34. 

Nationalities of Burope, 287. 

Naupatrn, ARNOLD, M. D.—Obituary, 601. 

Navigator Islands.—(See Navy of the United States.) 

Navy of the United Staies.—Number of vessels, 559; their 
distribution, 559; recommendations of the Secretary, 
559; formation of the North Pacific and South Pacific 
stations, 559; appropriations, 559; pensions, 559; 
improvement of the torpedo system recommended, 
560; hydrographic survey in the Pacific Ocean, 560; 
number of students in the Naval Academy, 560; Navi- 
gator Islands, 560; progress of the Darien Canal Sur- 
vey, 561; table of gain in time and distance, 561. 

Navy Department of the United States.—Condition of, 700. 

Nebraska.—Meeting of the Legislature, 561; attempt by 
the Governor to adjourn the Legislature, 561; the 
Legislature declares a vacancy in the office of Govern- 
or, 561; assumption of Executive authority by the 
President of the Senate, 562; extension of railroads, 
562; controversy concerning the terminus of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, 562; protest against the action of 
the Iowa Legislature, 562; meeting of the Liberal 
Republican and Democratic Conventions, 562; report 
of the committee of conference, 562; nominations, 
562, 563; resolutions adopted, 563; Republican State 
ticket, 563; results of the election, 563; meeting of 
the State Board. of Agriculture, 563; Scandinavian 
immigration, 563; inauguration of Governor Furnas, 
564; recommendations, 564; State indebtedness, 564; 
statistics of occupations, 564; of agriculture, 564; 
of manufactures, 564; of newspapers and periodicals, 
564; of libraries, 565; of churches, 565; of pauperism 
and crime, 565. 

Netson, Mrs. ExizasetH Key.—Obituary, 610. 

NELson, Samuri.—Retires from the Supreme Court 
bench, 772. 

Netherlands.—Area and population of provinces, 565; 
population of chief towns, 565; area and population 
of the Dutch colonies in the East Indies, 565; revenue, 
565; public debt, 565; army of the Netherlands, 565; 
navy, 565; movement of shipping, 565; religious sta- 
tistics, 565, 566; opposition to the treaty for the ces- 
sion to Great Britain of the Dutch possessions on the 
Guinea coast, 566; tercentenary anniversary of the 
beginning of the War of Independence against Span- 
ish rule, 566; introduction of an income-tax, 566; 
formation of a new cabinet, 566; adjournment of the 
Chambers, 566. (See Hurope.) 

Nevada.—Resolutions adopted by the Democratic Central 
Committee, 567; results of the election, 567; silver- 
mining, 567; statistics of occupations, 567; of agri- 
culture, 567; of manufactures, 568; of newspapers 
and periodicals, 568; of libraries, 568; of churches, 
568; of pauperism and crime, 568; mining statistics, 
568. , 

New Hampshire.—Temperance Convention, 568; statis- 
tics of liquor-selling, 568; resolutions adopted, 568; 
convention of the Labor Reform party, 569 ; resolu- 
tions, 569; Democratic State Convention, 569; reso- 
lutions, 569; Republican Convention, 570; platform, 
570; results of the election, 570; composition of the 
Legislature, 570,571; election of Republican delegates 
to National Convention, 571; resolutions, 571; meet- 
ing of the Legislature, 571; election of State officers, 
571; public debt, 571; finances, 571; new laws con- 
cerning taxable property, 572; savings-banks, 572; 
school statistics, 572; State Normal School, 572; Re- 
form School, 572; State prison, 572; Insane Asylum, 
572; railroads, 572, 573; agricultural progress, 573; 
establishment of a State Board of Agriculture, 573; 


geological survey, 573 ; legislation in favor of women, 
578; resolutions of Democrats and Liberal Repub- 
licans, 573; election results, 574; statistics of occupa- 
tions, 574; of agriculture, 574; of manufactures, 574; 
of newspapers and periodicals, 574; of libraries, 
574; of churches, 574; of pauperism and crime, 574. 

New Jersey.—Session of the Legislature, 574; legislation, 
‘574; reapportionment of congressional districts, 575; 
Republican Convention for choosing delegates to Na- 
tional Convention, 575; resolutions, 575; election of 
Democratic delegates, 575; resolutions, 575; conven- 
tion of colored voters, 575, 576; resolutions, 576; 
Democratic and Liberal Republican Conventions for 
selecting presidential electors, 5%6 ; Democratic reso- 
Intions, 576 ; sentiments of the Liberal Republicans, 
5%6 ; convention of *‘ Straight-outs,”’ 576 ; resolutions, 
576 ; proclamation of Governor Parker against bribery 
at elections, 577; election results, 577; finances, 577; 
public schools, 577; Lunatic Asylum, 578; State prison, 
578; Industrial School for Girls, 578; State Library, 
578; statistics of occupations, 578; of manufactures, 
578; of newspapers and periodicals, 578 ; of libraries, 
578; of churches, 578; of pauperism and crime, 578; 
important railroad movements, 579; leasing of the 
United New Jersey Railroad and Canal Companies to 
the Pennsylvania Company, 579; lines controlled by 
the united companies, 579 ; union of the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, 579; suit to prevent the National Rail- 
way Company from constructing a railroad connect- 
ing New York and Philadelphia, 580; important rail- 
road projects, 581; amendment of the constitution 
recommended, 581. 

New Mexico.—(See Territories of the United States.) 

New Orleans.—Political excitement (see Louisiana); debt 
of, 486; rate of taxation, 486. 

New South Wales.—(See Australia.) 

Newspapers and Periodicals.—Statistics of, in the United 
States (see the respective States). 

New York.—Session of the Legislature, 581; provisions 
of a new charter for New York City, 581; vetoed by 
the Governor, 581; his objections, 582; rapid transit 
charters, 582; veto of the bill for the payment of 
claims against New York city created in 1871, 583; 
passage of an act for the protection of tax-payers 
against frauds, 583; opinion of the judges of the 
Court of Appeals on the legal bearing of the act, 583 ; 
creation of a canal debt, 583; amendment of the 
constitution relative to the Court of Appeals, 583; 
appointment of a commission for proposing amend- 
ments to the constitution, 584; investigation of 
charges against the insurance commissioner, 584; 
impeachment of Judge Barnard, 584; charges against 
Judge McCunn, 584; the withdrawal by Judge Mc- 
Cunn’s counsel, 584; their reasons for so doing, 584; 
removal and death of Judge McCunn, 585; proceed- 

‘ings against Judge Prindle, 585; impeachment and 
acquittal of Judge Curtis, 585; convention of colored 
Republicans, 585; resolutions, 585 ; Democratic Con- 
vention for choosing delegates to the National Con- 
vention, 585; resolutions, 585; appointment of Re- 
publican delegates to National Convention, 585; con- 
vention of soldiers and sailors, 585, 586; Republican 
Convention for nominating State officers, 586; plat- 
form, 586; ticket, 586; conventions of Democrats 
and Liberal Republicans, 586; ticket and platform, 
586, 587; results of the election, 587; state of pro- 
ceeding against the alleged corrupt officials of New 
York City, 588; appeal of the Committee of Seventy 
for reform in municipal affairs, 588; strike of laborers 
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in New York City, 589; trouble in the public schools 
of Long Island City, 589 ; important decision concern- 
ing the right of the Governor to surrender a person 
charged with crime in a foreign state, 589; case of 
Carl Vogt, 589; finances, 590; receipts and expendi- 
tures of canals, 590; bounty debt, 590, 591; public expen- 
ditures, 591; finances of the State prisons, 591; State 
Reformatory, 591; rate of taxation in the State, 
591; savings-banks, 591; insurance statistics, 592; 
public schools, 592; immigration, 592; militia, 592 ; 
production of salt, 592; fisheries, 592; statistics of 
occupations, 592; of agriculture, 592; of manufac- 
tures, 593; of newspapers and periodicals, 593; of 
libraries, 593; of churches, 593; of pauperism and 
crime, 593. 

New York City (see New York), condition of the na- 
tional and State banks in, 292, 293; commerce -of 
(see Commerce of the United States). 

New Zealand.—(See Australia.) 

NIBLack, Wixi1AmM E.—Representative from Indiana, 119; 
on postal telegraphy, 122. 

Nicaragua.—Area and population, 593; officers of the 
Government, 593; imports and exports, 593; ship- 
ping movements, 594; navigation of Lake Nicaragua, 
594; alliance between the Central American Repub- 
lics, 594; survey of Sapoa and Childs’s routes from 
Lake Nicaragua to the Pacific, 594; controversy with 
Costa Rica concerning the interoceanic canal, 595. 

Nrcnougson, Colonel JoserpH Horrer.—Obituary, 619. 

NicHotson, Commodore WILLIAM CARMICHAEL.—Birth, 
death, 595; career, 596. 

Norris, Epwin.—Birth, death, 596; works, 596. 

North America.—Geographical explorations and discov- 
eries in, 333, 334. . 

North Carolina.—Session of the Legislature, 596: pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution, 596; act for 
the exchange of railroad stocks, 597: new school law, 
597; Republican State Convention, 597; nominations 
and resolutions, 597; Democratic State Convention, 
598; ticket and platform, 598; importance of the cam- 
paign, 599; results of the election, 599; opening of 
the Legislature, 599; recommendations hy the Gov- 
ernor, 599; election of United States Senator, 599; 
executive appointment of directors in corporations 
in which the State is a stockholder, 599 ; school sta- 
tistics, 599; Insane Asylum, 600; statistics of occu- 
pations, 600; of agriculture, 600; of manufactures, 
600 ; of libraries, 600; of newspapers and periodicals, 
609; of churches. 600; of pauperism and crime, 600. 

Norway (see Sweden and Norway); literature of the 
year, 460. 

Norwoop, T. M.—Senator from Georgia, 119; on the 
force bill, 177. 
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Obituaries, American, 601. (See individual names.) 

Obituaries, Foreign, 638. (See individual names.) 

Occupations.—Statistics of, in the United States. (See the 
respective States.) 

O’Conor, CHARLES.— Nominated by Labor Reformers 
for the presidency, 774 ; nominated at Louisville, 783; 
declines, 783; total vote, '784. 

O'Connor, Rt. Rev. Micuari.—Obituary, 631. 

OxruteER, Prof.—Obituary, 639. 

OETTINGER, Epwarp Marra.—Obituary, 644. 

Ohio.—Finances, 651 ; war account with the United States, 
651; crops for 1871, 652; production of coal and iron, 
653 ; marriages and divorces, 654; births, 654; deaths, 
654; naturalizations, 654; illiteracy, 654; school at- 
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tendance, 654; pauperism, 654; prisonefs and jails, 
654; banks, 654; wealth and taxation, 654; incorpo- 
rated companies, 654; manufactures, 655; railroads, 
655 ; penitentiary, 655; Lunatic Asylum, 655; meet- 
ing of the Legislature, 655; election of United States 
Senator, 655 ; adjournment of the Legislature, 656; 
bills passed, 656, Republican State Convention, 656; 


nominations and resolutions, 656; Democratic Con- — 
vention, 656; nominations and resolutions, 656; pro- - 


hibition candidates, 656; results of the election, 656; 
vote for President, 657. 

OLIVER, Major-General Joun M.—Obituary, 610. 

OLNEY, JESSE.—Birth, death, 657; career, 657. 

Oregon.—Finances, 657; value of property, 657; peniten- 
tiary, 65%; schools, 657; Temperance Convention, 


657; resolutions, 657; Republican State Convention, — 


658 ; resolufions, 658; Democratic Convention and 
resolutions, 658; results of the election, 659; session 
of the Legislature, 659; legislation, 659; difficulty 
with the Modoc Indians, 659; statistics of occupa- 
tions, 660; of agriculture, 660; of manufactures, 660 ; 
of newspapers and periodicals, 660; of libraries, 660; 
of churches, 660; of pauperism and crime, 660. : 

O’Rorkg, Captain MicHaru.—Obituary, 618. 

Orr, James L., of South Carolina.—Withdraws from the 
Republican Convention, 737. 

OsTRANDER, Rey. HenRy.—Obituary, 633. 

Ort-TRUMPLER.—Annual cotton-tables, 228. 


P 


Palestine.—Archeological discoveries and explorations in, 
842. ; 

PALMER, Sir RouNDELL (see Diplomatic Correspondence 
and Foreign Relations); statement before the Geneva 
Tribunal, 250; argument on question of Jaw, 255; ac- 
cession to the Lord High Chancellorship of England, 
359.; his career and character, 359. 

Pato, Rear-Admiral.—Appointed Spanish minister at 
Washington, 742. : 

Paraguay.—Boundaries, 660; area, 660; commerce, 661; 
transactions of the commission to settle the question 
of boundaries and the war indemnity, 661; text of the 
treaty of peace with Brazil, 74,75; geographical ex- 
plorations and discoveries in, 340. 

Park, Public, near the Yellowstone River, 773. 

PARKER, JozrL.—Letter on the Labor Reform nomina- 
tion, 774. 

Parton, Mrs. SARA Payson WIL11s.—Birth, death, 661; 
works, 661; character, 661. 

Patents.—(See President's message, p. 01.) 

ParterRson, Rev. Jonas.—Obituary, 628. 

Pauperism and Crime.—Statistics of, in the United States 
(see the respective States), 

Peace Jubilee, 504. 

PEASE, JosEPH.—Obituary, 639. - 

PENNEFATHER, General Sir Jonn Lysacut.—Obituary, 
643. 

Pennsylvania.—Session of the Legislature, 662; legisla- 
tion, 662; reapportionment of the State, 662; pro- 
vision for amending the State constitution, 662; elec- 
tion of Henry W. Gray as State Senator, 662; his elec- 
tion contested, 662; report of the committee of inves- 
tigation, 668 ; Mr. Gray not entitled to the seat, 663; 
Republican Conventior, 663; State ticket, 663; reso- 
Intions, 663; Democratic nominations and resolutions, 
664; Labor Reform Convention, 665; Temperance 
Convention and nominations, 665; resolutions, 665; 
results of the election, 665 ; presidential election, 665; 
assembling of the Constitutional Convention, 665; or- 
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ganization of committees, 666; adjournment of the con- 
vention, 666; finances and public debt, 666 ; schools, 
666, 667; Agricultural College, 667; formation of 
a Bureau of Labor Statistics and of Agriculture, 667; 
mining statistics, 667; Asylum for Insane, 667; peni- 
tentiaries, 668; statistics of occupations, 668; of agri- 
culture, 668; of manufactures, 668; of newspapers and 
periodicals, 668; of libraries, 668; of churches, 668; of 
pauperism and crime, 668. 

Pensions.—(See President's Message, p. %01; also, p. 33.) 

Persia.—Royal family, 669}; extent of territory, 669; pop- 
ulation, 669; revenue, 669; debt, 669; army, 669; im- 
ports, 669; religious statistics, 669; famine in, 34, 35, 

PERSIGNY, JEAN GILBERT VICTOR FIALIN, Duc de,—Birth, 
death, 670; career, 670. 

Peru.—Area, 671; population and capitals of departments, 
671; nationalities, 671; officers of government, 671; 
army, 671; navy, 671; exports, 671; imports, 671; 
movement of shipping, 672; revenue and expendi- 
tures, 672; public debt, 672; manufacture of sugar, 
672; railroads, 672; funeral of the Archbishop of Li- 
ma, 673; construction of ships-of-war, 673; steamers 
between Bordeaux and Panama, 673; arrival of Gen- 
eral Paez at Lima, 673; opening of the national expo- 
sition, 674; the coolie question, 674; important events 
in July, 674; contest for,the presidency, 674; the Min- 
ister of War seizes the President and declares himself 
supreme ruler, 675; the dictator’s, brother killed by 
the populace, 675; President Balta put to death, 675; 
death of Gutierrez, 675; character of Balta, 676. 

PuHetps, GrorcE D.—Obituary, 927. 

Pxetpes, Noan A.—Obituary, 627. 

Puetrs, ZENAS MontTacueE, A, M.—Obituary, 622. 

Philippine Islands.—Attempt at revolt, 742. 

Proret, Prof. FRangois JuLEs.—Obituary, 642. 

Pree, SaAmuEL N.—Obituary, 635. 

Pircner, Wit11aAM H., M. D.—Obituary, 619. 

Prirconer, Zina, M. D.—Obituary, 611. 

Puatt, IsAac.—Obituary, 620. 

Pion, HENRI.—Obituary, 649. 

PrumMeER, Hon. Grorer.—Obituary, 619. 

PoINnDEXTER, Rev. A. M., D. D.—Obituary, 613. 

Pox, VINcENT.—Obitnary, 651. 

Political Disubdilities.—Bill for the removal. of, 140; vote 
on, in the House, 154. 

PoLuaRD, Epwarp A.—Birth, death, 676; career, 676. 

Po.iock, Sir GEorGE.—Obituary, 646. 

Pomeroy, S. C., investigation of the charges of bribery 
against him by the Kansas Legislature, 420-422. 

Poo.eE, Joun.—Obituary, 639. 

PoreE, The, his relations with the Italian Geyernment, 
410. (See Roman Catholic Church.) 

Pork-packing.—Careful and extensive collection of statis- 
tics, 676; character of the inquiries, 676; statistics 
of pork-packing in the West by States, 677; gains 
and losses in the production of lard, 677; summer 
packing, 677; unprecedented extent of operations 
during last season, 678; extent of operations in Cin- 
cinnati, 678 ; in Chicago, 678; number of hogs packed 
in the West for a series of years, 678. 

PortTER, Brigadier-General ANDREW.—Obituary, 601. 

Portugal.—Royal family, 678; ministry, 678; area and 
population of provinces, 678; railroads, 678; army, 
678; imports and exports, 679; religious statistics, 
679; public instruction, 679; opening of the Cortes, 
679; contract for submarine cable between Portugal 
and Brazil, 679; treaties of commerce and naviga- 
tion with Germany and Italy, 679; workingmen’s 
societies, 679; literature of the year, 465. (See 
Europe.) 
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Post-Ofice Department of the United States, 
of, 700. : 

PorrTer, Asa.—Obituary, 631. 

Ports, Joun.—Obituary, 623. 

PoWELL, Prof., exploration of the Colorado River, 337. 

PowER, JOoHN.—Death of, 830; works, 330. 

Powers, Rey. PHILANDER O.—Obituary, 630. 

PRATT, DANIEL D., Senator from Indiana, 119; moves an 
amendment to amnesty bill, 147; on disturbances at 
the South, 201. 

Presbyterians. —1. Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, 679; statistics, 679; meeting of 
the General Assembly, 680; resolutions relative to 
the perpetuity of the office of minister, 680; finances 
of the Board of Education, 680; of the Board of Pub- 
lication, 680; of the Board of Home Missions, 680; 
of Foreign Missions, 681; of the Freedmen’s Fund, 

' 681; of Church Erection, 681; of the Fund for the 
Relief of Disabled Ministers, 681; meeting of the 
Synod in China, 681.—II. Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, 682; statistics of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, 682; meeting of the General Assem- 
bly, 682.—III. Independent Synod of Missouri, 682. 
IV. United Presbyterian Church, 683; statistics, 683 ; 
meeting of the General Assembly, 683 ; foreign mis- 
sions, 683.—V. Ltgformed Presbyterian Church, 683.— 
VI. Reformed Presbyterians (old Side), 684; meeting 
of the Synod, 684.—VII. Associate Reform Synod of 
the South, 684.— VIII. Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, 684; meeting of the General Assembly, 684.— 
1X. Presbyterian Churches in the British Provinces, 
684; statistics of the Canada Presbyterian Church, 
685 ; meeting of the General Assembly, 685; meeting 
of the Synod of the Church of Scotland in the Mari- 
time Provinces of British America, 686; Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church in the Lower Provinces of Brit- 
ish America, 686.—X. The Church of Scotland, 686. 
—XI. The Free Church of Scotland, 686.—XI11. United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 687.—XII1. Reform 
Presbyterian Church in Scotiand, 687.—X1V. The Irish 
Presbyterian Church, 687.—XV. Presbyterian Churches 
in England, 687. 

Preston, ANN, M. D.—Obituary, 618. 

PRIESTLY, JoHN.—Obituary, 637. 


condition 


- Prison Discipline.—Prison Congress, the results to be 


attained, 688; modes of punishment in former times, 
688; efforts for prison reform, 688; the prison dis- 
cipline of Great Britain and Ireland, 688; in the 
United States, 689; organization of a National Prison 
Association, 690; International Prison Congress in 
London, 689; Gaylord B. Hubbell’s idea of a model 
prison, 690. 

Protestant Episcopal Church.—General statistics, 690; 
special meeting of the Board of Bishops, 690; appli- 
cation for the election of a German-speaking bishop, 
690; table showing the number of clergymen, par- 
ishes, baptisms, communicants, teachers and scholars 
of Sunday-schools, and contributions for each dio- 
cese, 691; anniversary meetings of the Board of Mis- 
sions, 691; foreign missions, 691; the American 
Church Missionary Society, 691; finances of the Evan- 
gelical Educational Society, 692; of the Protestant 
Episcopal Society, 692; of the Society for the In- 
crease of the Ministry, 692. 

Prussia.—Area and population of provinces and districts, 
692; revenue and expenditures, 693; public debt, 693; 
new law on the inspection of public schools, 693; 
new law on the administration of the circles into 
which the provinces are divided, 693; opening of the 
Chambers, 693; reopening of the Landtag, 694; Bis- 
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marck relieved from the position of President of the 
Ministry, 694. 

Prurz, Rosert Ernest.—Birth, death, 694; career, “604; 
works, 695. 

PRZEZDZIECKI, Compte ALEXANDRE.—Obituary, 641, 

Public Documents.—Message of President Grant, Decem- 
ber 2, 1872, 695; War Department, 698, 699; Navy De- 
partment, 700; Post-Office Department, 700; Depart- 
ment of Justice, 701; Interior Department, 701; In- 
dians, 701; lands, 701; patents, 701; pensions, 702; 
the census, 702; education, 702; Territories, 702; 
agriculture, 702; centennial celebration, 703; civil 
service, 703. 

PULLEN, Major Jonn A.—Obituary, 605. 

PurcHas, Rey. Joun.—Obituary, 647. 

PutTNAM, GEORGE PALMER.—Birth, death, 703; career, 
"08, 704; character, 704. 


Q 


Quaaiia, Cardinal ANeELO.—Obituary, 645. 
QvuEENSLAND.—(See Austrailia.) 


? 


R 

Railroad Stocks.—Monthly price of, 300. 

Ramsay, Very Rey. Epbwarp BANNERMAN.—Birth, death, 
404; career, 704; works, 704. 

RAMSAY, STERRETT.—Obituary, 624. 

RANDALL, ALEXANDER WILLIAMs.—Birth, death, 705; 
career, 705. 

RANDALL, SAMUEL J.—Representative from Pennsylva- 
nia, 119; on postal telegraphy, 121. 

RANKLEY, ALFRED.—Obituary, 650. 

Ray, Martin M.—Obituary, 625. 

READ, THomAs BucHANAN.—Birth, death, 705; career, 
705; works, 705. 

REED, Governor Harrison.—Impeachment proceedings 
against. (See Florida.) 

REED, JessE D.—Obituary, 687. 

REESE, WILLIAM J.—Obituary, 621. 

Reformed Church.—I. Reformed Church in America, 706; 
statistics of, 706; meeting of the General Synod, 706 ; 
schedule of contributions, 706; receipts of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, 707.—II. Reformed Church in 
the United States, 107; statistics, 707; meeting of the 
General Synod, 707; resolutions of censure against 
Dr. Bomberger, 707; proposed union with the Re- 
formed Church in America, %08.—III. Reformed 
Church of France. Meeting of the Synod, 708, 709; 
proposed profession of faith, 709; rule relating to the 
admission of candidates for the ministry, 709; resolu- 
tion on the separation of Church and state, 710. 

Religious Constitutional Amendment Association, "85. 

Religious Denominations.—Statistics of, in the United 
States. (See the respective States.) 

Representation in Congress.—Ratio of, 215; as fixed, 773. 

Republicans, Liberal.—Response to proceedings in + pail 
souri, 776. 

Resolutions in Congress.—Of inquiry relative to South 
Carolina, 119; relative to Committee on Insurrec- 
tionary States, 121; relative to postal telegraphy, 
121; relative to adjournment, 123; relative to re- 
trenchment, 124; relative to a reduction of taxation, 
124; on civil service reform, 128; relative to the 
amendments of the Constitution, 128; relative to re- 
trenchment, 128; appointing a retrenchment com- 
mittee, 184; of the House to non-concur in the Sen- 
ate amendments to the Appropriation Bill, 92. 
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REYNOLDS, WitL1AM A.—Obituary, 602. ™~ 

ihode Istand.—Adjournment of the General Assembly, 
710; new apportionment of the House of Representa- 
tives, 710; meeting of the Republican State Conyen- 
tion, 710; ‘ticket and platform, 710 ; Democratic Con- 
vention, 710; results of the State election, 710; reso- 
lutions adopted by the Democratic party, 710; presi- 
dential election, 710, 711; finances, 711; reformatory 
institutions, 711; public schools, 711; inland fish- 
eries, 711; important public improvements, 711; ap- 
propriations by Congress, 711; statistics of occupa- 
tions, 711; of agriculture, 712; of manufactures, 712; 
of newspapers and periodicals, 712; of libraries, 712; 
of churches, 712; of pauperism and crime, 712. 

Ricu, Captain Cartes Oris, U, 8. Volunteers.—Obit- 
uary, 621. 

Ricu, IsAAc.—Obituary, 603. 

Ricuarps, Rev. Exias J., D, D.—Obituary, 610. 

RicHarpson, Captain Epwarp.—Obituary, 612. 

Rio Grande Valley.—Geographical descriptionof, 337. 

Ritter, Captain Joun F.—Obituary, 624. 

Rogerts, Rev. James A.—Obituary, 634. 

Rogerts, Lopez.—Spanish Minister at Washington, re- 
signs, 742. 

Rozerts, Sarire.—Obituary, 621. 

Ropertson, THomas J.—Senator from South Carolina, 
119; moves to consider bill relative to political disa- 
bilities, 189; moves to consider amnesty bill, 154; on 
the civil rights amendment, 169, 170; on the amnesty 
amendment, 181. 

Rostz, Rey. Joun E.—Obituary, 619. 

RoBInson, ALEXANDER.—Obituary, 615. 

Rockwoop, Rey. Luzin Burton.—Obituary, 617. 

Rogers, G. H.—Obituary, 639. 

Rogers, Joun.—Obituary, 602. 

Roman Catholic Church.—Movements of the Pope, 712; 
his reply to the address of two German clubs, 712; 
his protest against the proposed Jaw of the Italian 
Government for suppressing all houses of religious 
orders in Rome, 713; his position in regard to the 
Italian Government, 713; allocution to the cardinals, 
714, '715; troubles between the new German Empire 
and the Roman Catholic Church, 715; law passed by 
the Reichstag excluding Jesuits from German terri- 
tory, 716; protest of the German bishops, 716; ex- 
pulsion of the Brothers and Sisters from the Canton 
of Geneva, 716; troubles among the Armenians, 716; 
Old Catholic Congress at Cologne, 717. 

Root, Rev. N. W. Taytor.—Obituary, 635. 

Rosas, Rros,—Elected President of the Spanish Cortes, 
443. 

RovunstTone, SAMuEL.—Obituary, 608. 

Roumania.—(See Hurope.) 

Roys, E. J.—Obituary, 640. 

Rusupr Pacus.—Appointed Grand-Vizier of Turkey, 
768. ; 

Russia.—Royal family, 717; administration of the em- 
pire, 717; area and population of the different gov- 
ernments, 718; of the great divisions, 718; popula- 
tion of towns, 719; religious statistics, 719; nation- 
alities of the empire, 719; revenue and expenditures, 
419; public debt, 719; army and navy, 719; move- 
ment of commerce, 720; railroads, 720; important 
measures proposed by the nobility of Moscow, 720; 
celebration of the birth of Peter the Great, 720; op- 
erations of the Russians in Central Asia, 720; hostili- 
ties against Khiva, 720-723; statistical information 
on the priests, deacons, and clerks of the state 
Church, 274; literature of the year, 466. 

Rust, Colonel Richarp.—Obituary, 626. 
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Saip Pacna.—Obituary, 640. 

SatTEeR, Rev. THomas G.—Obituary, 607. 

Sandwich Islands, or, Hawaiian Islands,—Area and pop- 
ulation, 723; trade, 723; royal family, 723; choice of 
a King, 724; sugar in, 4. 

Sandwich Islands —Lot Kamehameha Kapuia, Kameha- 
meha V., King of the—Birth, death, 724; career, 724. 

SancER, Wit11AM W., M. D.—Obituary, 618.- 

San Juan.—Decision of boundary question between the 
United States and England, 353, 354; line as run, 7773. 

San Saloador.—Area and population, 724; ministry, 724; 
army, 724; exports, 724; imports, 725; commerce, 
"25; revenue and expenditures, 725; debt, 725; dis- 
orders, 725. 

Sarpovu, VicToRIEN.—His writings and rivals, 455. 

SavuLsBuRY, Ex1.—Senator from Delaware, 119; offers an 
amendment to the force bill, 178-180; on disturb- 
ances at the South, 202-213. 

SaunpERs, Rev. EpHrarm Dop.—Birth, death, 726; ca- 
reer, 726. 

Saunpers, W. N.—Chairman of colored Liberal Repub- 
lican Convention, 783. 

SawYER, FrepErtck A.—Senator from South Carolina, 
119; on the civil rights amendment, 153, 170; on the 
amnesty amendment, 181. 

SAYN- WITTGENSTEIN - HOHENSTEIN, Prince ADOLPHUS 
von.--Obituary, 647. 

ScnbuLER, General Witi1Am.—Obituary, 632. 

Scuurz, Caru.—Senator from Missouri, 119; offers amend- 
ment relative to adjournment, 123; on a retrench- 
ment committee, 130-182; on the motion to take up 
the amnesty bill, 163; chairman of the Cincinnati 
Convention, 77%; proceedings in New York, 779. — 

ScuvurRz, JosEPpH.—Obituary, 641. 

Scroris, Count.—Opinion, as one of the Geneva arbitra- 
tors, on the words “due diligence,” 243; views on 
other points before the tribunal, 243, 244; appears 
before the Geneva Tribunal as arbitrator of Italy, 246; 
is chosen president, 246; statement in excluding the 
indirect claims, 247,248; address before the tribunal, 
249, 250; vote in the conference, 255. 

Scorn, Admiral Sir James, K. C. B.—Obituary, 641. 

Scorr, Jonn.—Senator from Pennsylvania, 119; offers 
amendment to amnesty bill, 172; moves the enforce- 
ment bill, 198-205. 

ScrANTON, JosepH H.—Birth, death, 776; career, 776. 

Srapury, Rev. SaAmueL.—Birth, death, 726; career, 727; 
works, 727. 

Securities.—Monthly price of Government, 296; of State, 
299. 

SEDLEY, Witt1AM Henry.—Obituary, 603. 

SEEMULLER, Miss ANNe& M, CrANE.—Obituary, 635. 

Srcasta, Sefior—Resigns from the Spanish ministry, 
%41; forms a new ministry, 742; resigns, 744. 

SERRANO, Marshal.—Counsels with the King of Spain, 
%41; present at the electors’ meeting, 742; appoint- 
ed commander-in-chief, 748; concludes a convention 
with the Carlist war-junta, 744; resigns his command, 
745; his proposal to the King rejected, 755. 

“Bereta: —(See Hurope.) 

SeTtLeE, THomAs.—President of the Republican National 
Convention, 779. 

SEWARD, WiLLIAM Henry.—Birth, death, 727; early life, 
72%; political career, 727, 728; elected Governor of 
New York, 728; literary labor, 728; counsel in im- 
portant cases, 728, 729; elected to the United States 
Senate, 729; receives degree of LL. D., 729; candi- 
date for the presidency before the Chicago National 
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Convention, 730; appointed Secretary of State by 
President Lincoln, 730; letter to Dr. Thompson, 730; 
his course during the war, 730; assault on him, 
"30; retires from the cabinet, 730; tour around the 
world, 7%30,'7381; his character, 731; travels around 
the world, 341. 

Srys, or Szryxs, Rev. Joun, D. D.—Obituary, 606. 

SHEEPSHANKS, WiLL1AM.—Obituary, 642. 

SHERMAN, JoHn.—Senator from Ohio, 119; on retrench- 
ment, 128; on amendment to civil rights amendment, 
165, 166. 

SHERWwoopD, Rev. Joun M.—Obituary, 602. 

SHort, Rt. Rev. Tuomas Vow er, D. D.—Obituary, 641. 

SHORTER, JOHN Gitu.—Obituary, 620. 

Signal Service.—Extent of the work done, 24; verifica- 
tion of the probabilities, 34; importance of this 
branch of the service, 34. 

SKELLEY, SYLVESTER.—Obituary, 628. 

Sxey, Freperick C.—Obituary, 644. 

SKINNER, General St. Joun, B. L.—Obituary, Ott. 

Smiru, Sir ANDREwW.—Obituary, 644. 

SmitH, Auaustus.—Obituary, 644. 

Smitu, Mrs. Mary.—Obituary, 617. 

Smiru, Mrs. Repecca.—Obituary, 609. 

SmirH, WILLIAM PrEscotrT.—Obituary, 629. 

SuitH, WynDHAM.—Obituary, 640. 

SNYDER, Mrs. MAry.—Obituary, 638. 

SoBOLSHCHIKOFF, VASILY .IvANOVITCH.—Ohbituary, 647. 

SomERVILLE, Mrs. Mary FarrFrax.--Birth, death, 731; 
works, 731. 

South Ameriea.--Geographical discoveries and explora- 
tions in, 339. 

South Carolina.—Finances, 731; legislation concerning 
finances, %82; bill to provide for settlement with 
financial agent, 733; act to relieve the State from 
railroad bonds, 733; vetoed, 783; passed oyer the 
veto, 733; general] license law, 733; amendment of 
the constitution on public debt, 733; unconstitutional 
acts, 734; opinion of the court, 734; mandamus issued 
to Secretary of State to affix the seal tocertain bonds, 
%34; legal proceedings, 7384; removal of the State 
Auditor, 734; embarrassed condition of the Treasury, 
%35; acts of the Legislature, 735; Republican Con- 
vention, 786; resolutions, 736; Democratic Conven- 
tion, 736; resolutions, 786; minority favor Baltimore 
Convention, 736; Republican State Convention, 736; 
nomination for State officers, 736: platform, 736; 
convention of seceding Republicans, 787; nomina- 
tions, 737; address to the people, 737; resolutions of 
Democratic Executive Committee, 738; meeting of 
*“ Straight-out ’* Democrats, 788; resolutions, 738; re- 
sults of the election, 788; value of real estate, and of 
taxable personal property, 738; rate of taxation, 738 ; 
children in public schools, 739; wages of teachers, 
%39; State University, 739; shipment of phosphates, 

_%89; condition of the railroads, 739; population, 739; 
acres of improved land, 740; manufacturing estab- 
lishments, 740; investments of capital, 740; libraries, 
740; newspapers, 740; religious organizations, 740; 
pauperism and crime, 740. 

Spain.—Ruler, 740; monarch, how elected, 740; division 
into provinces, 740; area and population of each, 741; 
length of railroads, 741; circular to governors of 
provinces relative to the ‘Internationals, 741; remon- 
strances, 741; organization of the Cortes, 741; disso- 
lution, 742; disturbances in Barcelona, 742; attempted 

- revolt of Philippine Islands, 742; new ministry formed, 
742; radicals hostile, 742; manifesto, 742; action of 

coalition delegates, 742; of Ministerial and Union 
parties, 742; speech of Serrano, 742; elections, 742; 
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results, 742; manifesto of Don Carlos, 742; Carlist 
risings, 742; proclamation of Roda, commander in 
the Basque provinces, 743; new Cortes opened by the 
King, 743; movements of the Carlists, 743; terms of 
amnesty offered, 744; manifesto of Don Alfonso, 744; 
proceedings of the Cortes, 744; new ministry formed, 
"44; convention with Carlists, 744; its validity recog- 
nized, 744, 745; Serrano resigns his command, 745; 
his proposal to the King, 745; ministry resigns, 745 ; 
new one formed, 745; circular of prime-minister to 
governors of the provinces, 745; royal decrees, 745; 
circular on elections, 745; attempt to assassinate the 
King, 746; elections, 746; success of the radicals, 
%46; parties in the Cortes, 746; King’s speech to the 
Cortes, 746; officers of each House, 746; sketches of 
the vice-presidents, 746; motion to impeach the late 
ministry, 747; abandonment of the Fortress Gomero, 
747; the war in Cuba, 747; literature of the year, 468. 

SpPaLpine, Martin JoHN.—Birth, 747; career, 747; death, 
747. 

Sprer, Tuomas J.—Obituary, 626. 

St. Gothard Tunnel.—its location, 748; contractor, 748; 
cost, 748; terms of contract, 748. 

StAmprui, Jacques (see Diplomatic Correspondence and 
Foreign Relations).—His views of the responsibility 
of England for acts done by the Sumter, 244; the 
Swiss arbitrator before the Geneva Tribunal, 246; 
order of proceedings submitted to the tribunal, 251; 
vote in the conference, 255; action on claims for ex: 
penditures, 258; estimate submitted to the tribunal 
for the determination of a gross sum, 259, 

STantey, Epwarp.—Obituary, 623. 

SranLeEy, Henry M.—Discoverer of Dr. Livingstone, 348. 

Stanton, Mrs. H. B.—President of the Women’s Suffrage 
Association, 783. 

State Securities.—Price of, 299. 

Statistics of the Census.—(See United States and sve iti 
States.) 

STEPHENS, Judge Linton.—Obituary, 622. 

STEPNEY, COWELL.—Obituary, 650. 

Stevens, Lieutenant-Colonel ATHERTON H., Jr.—Obit- 
uary, 633. 

STEVENS, PaRAN.—Obituary, 615. 

STEVENSON, JoHN W.—Senator from Kentucky, 119; on 
the civil rights amendment, 169; against the election 
bill, 186 ; on disturbances at the South, 207. 

STEWART, ANDREW.—Obituary, 623. 

Srewarr, Rew T.—Obituary, 627. 

STEWART, WiLL1AM M.—Senator from Nevada, 119: on 
removal of political disabilities, 140. 

Stocks.—(See Finances of United States.) 

Stockton, Joun P.—Senator from New Jersey, 119; on 
the election bill, 178; on amending the appropriation 
bill, 189. 

SRoNG, Juuius L.—Obituary, 628. 

SrRoNe, SELAH BREwsTER.—Birth, 748; judicial career, 
748; death, '748. 

SrRonc, Judge Wix11AM, President of Religious Consti- 
tutional Amendment Association, 785. 

Stureis, RusseLu.—Obituary, 617. 

Suez Canal.—Commerce of, 278. 

Sugar.—Exports from Brazil, 71. 

SuLty, THomAs.—Birth, 748; success as a painter, 748; 
death, 748. 

SUMNER, CHARLES.—Senator from Massachusetts, 119; 
offers a petition of colored citizens relative to civil 
rights, 123; offers a resolution relative to adjourn- 
ment, 123; on resolution appointing retrenchment 
committee, 133-1389; on the removal of political 
disabilities, 141-143 ; moyes civil rights bill, 143; 
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amends, 146; on the civil rights amendment, 149; on 
_ amendment ‘to civil rights amendment, 167, 171; 

gives notice of civil rights bill, 180, 191; on am- 

nesty, 171 ; nominated for Governor of Massachusetts, 

and declines, 503; letter to the New Orleaus colored 
~ convention, 775. 

Swan, Colonel Wi1L14mM.—Obituary, 621. 

Sweden and Norway.—Reigning house, 749; population, 
749; of cities, 749; emigration, 749; budget, 749; 
commerce, 749; debt, 749; army and navy, 749; com- 
mercial navy, 749; revenue, 749; death of the late 
King, 750; anniversary of the establishment of the 
kingdom of Norway, 750; tradition, 750; Harold Fair 
Hair, 750; monument erected, 750; unveiling of, 750; 
Sweden, literature of the year, 48. 

SWEDEN, King of.—Birth, 751; career, 751; death, '751. 

Swirt, Ropert.—Obituary, 617. 

ee —Present constitution, 751; National Coun- 
cil, 751; cantons and representation, 751; Federal 
Couneil, 751; area, 752; population, 752; religions, 
752; revenue, 752; debt, 752; railroads, 752; powers 
of the Federal Assembly; 752; amended bilan 
rejected, 752; Abbé Mermillod, 752. 
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TADOLINI, GIovANNI.—Obituary, 648. 

Tasmania.—(See Australia.) 

Taxes.—Reduction in national, since close of war, 290; 
aggregate amount of taxes returned from the several 
sources of revenue from the organization of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department, 290; articles and occu- 
pations now taxable, 290; articles and occupations 
exempt from tax, 290; number of persons who paid 
the income-tax in 1871 and 1872, 291. 

Tea and Coffee.—Duties on, abolished, 216. 

Telegraphy.—(See Electricity ; also, Electric Waves.) 

Telegraphy, Postal.—Debate on, in Congress, 121. 

Tennessee.—Proclamation of the Governor for a session 
of the Legislature, 752; object, 752; representation 
of the State in Congress, 753; population, 753; rail- 
roads, 753; interest of the State in turnpikes, 753; 
political campaign, 753; Democratic Convention, 753; 
nominations and platform, 753; second Democratic 
Convention, 754; nominates a Congressman and elec- 
tor, 754; result of the election, 755; Legislature, 755; 
public debt, 755; financial embarrassments, 155; 
causes retarding education in the State, 756; public 
schools, 756; school for the blind, 756; Agricultural 
Bureau, 756; iron resources, 756; the Dye-stone belt, 
457; population, 757; pursuits, 757; improved land, 
"57; wages, 757; furm-productions, 757; manufac- 
turing establishments, 757; newspapers, 757; libra- 
ries, 757%; religious organizations, 758; pauperism 
and crime, 758. i 

TENTERDEN, Lord (see Diplomatic. Correspondence and 
Foreign Relations).—Agent of the British Government 
before the Geneva Tribunal, 246; statement in with- 
drawing application for adjournment, 248, 249; state- 
ment regarding the Georgia, 253; statement as to the 
additional claims, 254, 255. 

Territories. —Geographical explorations and discoveries 
in, 336, 337%. (See President's Message, 02.) 

Territories of the United States.—Arizona. Difficulties 
with Indians, 758; debt, 758; public schools, 758; 
mineral and agricultural resources, 758; election, 758} 
population, 758; farm-products, 758.— Colorado. Val- 
uation, 759; railroads, %59; public schools, 759; Legis- 
lature, 759; election, 759; farm-prodncts, 759; man- 
ufacturing establishments, 759; newspapers, 759; re- 
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ligious organizations, 759.—District of Columbia. Im- 
provements, 759; charges, 759; officers, 759; debt, 760. 
—Dakota. Area, 760; population, 760; officers of the 
government, 760; Indians, 760; farm stock and prod- 
ucts, 760; newspapers, 760; religious organizations, 
%60.—Idaho. Area, 760; population, 760; cfficers of the 
government, 760; Indians, 760; farm-products, 760; 
manufactures, 760; newspapers, 760; religious organi-, 
zations, 760.—Indian Territory. Tribes, 760; govern- 
ment, 760; acres of land, 760.—Montana. Area and 
population, 761; officers of the government. 761; In- 
dian tribes, 761; animals, 761; farm-products, 761; 
manufactures, 761; newspapers, 761; religious or- 
‘ganizations, %761.—New Mexico. Area and population, 
%61; officers of the government, 761; Indians, 761; an- 
imals, 761; farm-products, 761; manufactures, 762; 
newspapers, 762; religious organizations, 762.— Utah. 
Decision of the United States Supreme Court, 762; 
officers of the government, %62; value of property, 
762; farm-products, 762; railroads, 762; Indians, 762; 
animals, 762; newspapers, 762; religious organiza- 
tions, %762.— Washington. Area and population, 762; 
officers of the government, 762; schools, 763; animals, 
"63; farm-products, 763; manufactures, 763; newspa- 
pers, 763; religious organizations, 763.— Wyoming. 
Area and population, 763; officers of the government, 
763; Indians, 763; animals, 763; farm-products, 763; 
newspapers, 763. 

Test-Plate.—To test the power of lenses, 763; fineness, 
%63; where made, 763; how used, 763; a new one, 764. 

Texas.—Indebtedness, %64; school-system, 764; Agricul- 
tural College, %64; penitentiary, 764; public lands, 
764; railroads, 764; bonds, 764; disappearance of 
State Treasurer, 765; question of the election of 
Governor, 764; Republican Convention, 765; nomi- 
nations and platform, 765; Democratic Convention, 
766; nominations and platform, 766; Liberal Re- 
publicans, 766; result of the election, 767; vote on 
the location of the State capital, 767; population, 
767; improved land, 767; animals, 767; farm-products, 
767; manufactures, 767; newspapers, 67; libraries, 
%67; religious organizations, 767; pauperism and 
crime, 767. 

THATCHER, SAMUEL.—Obituary, 623. 

THAYER, JOSEPH.—Obituary, 602. 

Tomson, Rey. GEorcE W.—Obituary, 606. 

TuurMAN, ALLEN G.—Senator from Chio, 119; on a re- 
trenchment committee, 129-135; on the civil rights 
amendment, 148; on motion to take up amnesty bill, 
155-160; on civil rights bill, 170; on the force bill, 
176; on the civil rights bill, 182; against the election 
bill, 185-187; on the habeas corpus, 211. 

Treton, THomas W.—Senator from Nebraska, 119; on 
the election-bill amendment, 190. 

Topp, General Jonn Buair SmitH.—Obituary, 602. 

Topp, Colonel Wiz11AmM W.—Obituary, 602. 

ToLLEFson, Lars.—Obituary, 624. 

TOWNLEY, DANIEL O’CONNELL,—Obituary, 636. 

Tracy, Rev. THomas.—Obituary, 625. 

TRAPIER; Rev. Paut, D. D.—Obituary, 622. 

Treasury of the United States.—Condition of, 698. (See 
‘Finances of the United States.) 

Treaty of Washington (see Diplomatic Correspondence and 
Foreign Relations).—Debate on, in the Dominion Par- 
liament, 265; in the English Parliament, 358; popular 
excitement in England, 359. (See President Grant's 
Message, p. 695.) 

TRENCH, WILLIAM STEWART.—Obituary, 645. 

Tribune, New York. (See Horace Greeley.) 

TROUSDALE, General W1LLIAM.—Obituary, 611. 
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TRUMBULL, LymAn.—Senator from Illinois, 119; relative 
to adjournment, 123; offers a resolution to appoint a 
committee of retrenchment, 124; moves his resolu- 
tion on retrenchment as an amendment, 126; on re- 
trenchment, 129; offers a resolution for a retrench- 
ment committee, 133; moves amendment, 136, 137; 
on the civil rights amendment, 144; on motion to 
take up amnesty bill, 154; on the force bill, 175, 176; 
on civil rights amendment, 168; on amnesty, 173; 
moves the amnesty bill as an amendment, 180, 181. 

Turts, Quincy.—Obituary, 617. 

Turkey.—Sovereign, 768; succession, 768; area and pop- 
ulation, 768; financial estimates, 768; railroads, 768; 
shipping, 768; legislation, 768; Bulgarian Christians, 
769; Armenian Church, 769; Prince of Servia, 769; 
claims of the Government, 769; state of the question, 
769. (See Hurope.) 
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Uintah Mountains.—Height of principal peaks, 337. 

Unitarians.—List of societies, 770; receipts, 770; mis- 
sionaries, 770; National Conference, 770 ; statement of 
belief, 770; separation of denominational education 
from schools, 770; recommendation to raise $50,000 
for a church in Washington, 771; reports of the British 
and Foreign Association, 771; tracts published, 771. 

United Brethren in Christ.— Statistics, 771; Sunday- 
schools, 771; collections, 771 ; receipts of Missionary 
Society, 771; foreign missions, 771. 

United States.—National projects suggested during the 
year, 771; changes in the Supreme Court, 772; slave 
contract not invalidated by emancipation, 772; prom- 
issory note for a slave valid, 772; relation of the civil 
to the ecclesiastical courts of the country, 772; de- 
cision of Justice Miller in the case of Watson é al. vs. 
Jones ¢t a., 772; rights of citizens in Territories, 773; 
settlement of Alabama claims, 773; northwestern 
boundary-line, 773; decision of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, 773; public park on the Yellowstone River, 
4723; number of Representatives in Congress, 773; 
national convention of the Labor Reform party, 773; 
platform, 773; nominations, 774; letter of Judge 
Davis, 774; letter of Governor Joel Parker, 774; Tem- 
perance Convention, 774; resolutions, 774; colored 
National Convention at New Orleans, 775; platform, 
"75; letter of Charles Sumner, 775; movement in Mis- 
souri, 776; action of the Democrats, 776; response of 
Republicans, 776; letter of Charles Francis Adams 
respecting his nomination for President, 777; Liberal 
Republican Convention in Cincinnati, 777; platform, 
77%; nomination, 777; letter of Mr. Greeley, 778; dis- 
satisfaction of Liberal Republicans, 778; proceedings 
in New York, 779; nominations, 779; Republican Con- 
vention, 779 ; platform and nominations, 779, 780 ; let- 
ter of General Grant, 780; Democratic Convention, 
780; platform, 780; nominations, 781; verbal reply of 
Mr. Greeley, 781; his letter subsequently, 781 ; trips 
to Maine and Indiana, 782; ** Straight-out ”’ Democratic 
Convention at Louisville, 782; resolutions, 782; nom- 
inations, 783; candidates refuse to stand, 783; col- 
ored Liberal Republican Convention at Louisville, 
783; other conventions, 783; Women's Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 788; resolutions, 784; results of the election, 
784; the Agricultural Convention, 784; the convention 
to urge a religious amendment to the Constitution, 
%84; its history, 784; its call, 785; resolutions adopt- 
ed, 785; the amnesty act of Congress, 785; statistics 
of agriculture, 786; live-stock, 786; farm-products, 
%86; churches, 786 ; libraries, 787. 
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Universalists.—Statistics, 787; associations, 787; institu- 


tions, 787; General Convention, 787 ; proceedings, 787._ 


Uprop, Kt. Rev. GeoreE.—Birth, 787; career, 788; death, 
788. 

Urnam, Rev. Tuomas C,—Birth, 788; literary pursuits, 
488; death, 788. 

Uruguay, or Banda Oriental.—Area and population,779; 
immigration, 779; ministry, 779; army, 779; imports 
and exports, 779; revenue, 779; receipts and expen- 
ditures, 779; public debt, 779; railroads, 779. 

Utah.—(See Territories of the United States.) 
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VAILLANT, JEAN BAPTISTE PHILIBERT.—Birth, death, 789; 
career, 789, 790; character, 790. 

VALMASEDA, Count, resigns captain-generalship of Cuba, 
745. 

VANDERHORST, ——.—Obituary, 624, 

VanpoyER, L&on.—Obituary, 639. 

VAN RENSSELAER, WILLIAM P.—Obituary, 633. 

VAN WINELE, PETER G.—Obituary, 613. 

Venezuela.—Relations with Colombia, 111. 

Vermont.—Republican State Convention for choice of 
delegates to National Convention, 790; resolutions, 
790; Democratic State Convention and resolutions, 
790; Republican State Convention for nominating 
State officers, 790; resolutions, 791; Union ticket of 
Democrats and Liberal Republicans, 791; results of 
the election, 791; present State government, 791; 
meeting of the Legislature, 791; finances, '791; finan- 
cial policy of the State, 792; charitable and reforma- 
tory institutions, 792; report of the committee on 
changing the site of the penitentiary, 792; affairs of 
the Vermont Central and Vermont & Canada Rail- 
roads, 792; mileage of the confederation, 792; report 
of the treasurer on the condition of the company, 
792; statistics of occupations, 793; of agriculture, 793; 


of manufactures, 793; of newspapers and periodicals, . 
793; of libraries, 798; of churches, 793; of pauperism 


and crime, 793. 

Vermont Central Railroad.—(See Vermont.) 

Vesuvius, eruption of, 268. 

VickERs, Grorar, Senator from Maryland, 119; on the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, 209. 

Victoria.—(See Australia.) 

VIGNERON, PIERRE-Rocu.—Obituary, 649. 

Vinton, Rey. Francis.—Birth, death, 794; caxeer, 794; 
works, 794, 

Virginia.—Legislation relating to finances, 794; new tax 
law, 795; protest of foreign holders of bonds against 
suspending the funding process and altering the cou- 
pons, 795; the constitutionality of the act changing 
the bonds tested, 795; opinion of the court, 795; dis- 
senting opinion of Judge Staples, 796; views of the 
Governor as to the best financial policy, 796; finances, 
796; action of parties, 797; results of the election, 
497; amendment to the constitution, 797; schools, 
797; State institutions, 797; public improvements, 
797; decision of the Supreme Court of Appeals on the 
homestead act, 797; statistical occupations, 797, 798; 
of agriculture, 798; of manufactures, 798; of news- 
papers and periodicals, 798; of libraries, 798; of 
churches, 798; of pauperism and crime, 798. 
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WapDsworTH, Craig W.—Obituary, 601. 
WAITE, , makes an argument as counsel of the 
United States before the Geneva Tribunal, 253. 
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WALKER, A. J.—ObDituary, 615. et 

WALKER, Isaac P.—Obituary, 610. 

WALL, JAMES W.—Obituary, 621. 

WALL, WILLIAM.—Obituary, 614. 

WALLBRIDGE, ARTHUR D.—Obituary, 636. 

WALSHE, JoHN T.—Obituary, 612. 

War Department of the United States, condition of, 698. 
(See Army of the United States. ) 

WasHINGTON, Colonel BENJAMIN F.—Obituary, 604. 

Washington Territory (see Territories of the United 
States).—Geographical discovery and explorations 
in, 337. 

WATKINS, GEORGE c. —Obituary, 635. 

WELLES, Colonel C. F:—Obituary, 630. 

WELLS, Rey. James.—Obituary, 641. 

We t!, Dr. E., President of the Swiss Confederation in 
1872, 751. 

WELWirTscH, Dr. FREDERICK.—Obituary, 647. 

WEst, Rev. J. J.—Obituary, 645. 

West, W. H. G.—Obituary, 628. 

West Indies.—Geographical explorations and discoveries 
in, 339. 

Wesrmacort, Prof. Ricoarp R.—Obituary, 642. 

West Point Military Academy.—Number of students, ad- 
missions, and vacancies, 24. 

West Virginia.—Meceting of the Legislature, 798; meeting 
of the Constitutional Convention, 798; adoption of 
the new constitution, 798; its chief features, 798, '7$9; 
liability of West Virginia for her proportional share 
in the public debt of Virginia, 799; ratification of the 
Constitution, 800; composition of the Legislature, 
800; term of office of State’ officials, 800; Liberal Re- 
publicans and Liberal Democrats favor Chief-Justice 
Chase for the presidency, 800; platform, 800; Repub- 
lican State Convention and resolutions, 800; conven- 
tion of the Democratic and Conservative party, 801; 
nominations and platform, 801; results of the August 
election, 801; presidential election, 802; finances, 
802; University of West Virginia, 802; State institu- 
tions, 802; adjournment of the Legislature, 802; sta- 
tistics of occupations, 802; of agriculture, 802; of 
manufactures, 802; newspapers and periodicals, 803; 
libraries, 803; churches, 803; pauperism and crime, 
803. 

WHEELER, Lieutenant, explorations in the West, 336, 
337. 

WHELPLEY, JAMES DAVENPORT.—Obituary, 613. 

Wuitrea, James R.—Obituary, 609. 

Wuitney, Asa.—Obituary, 627. 

Wicarns, W. T.—Obituary, 634. 

Wues, Rt. Hon. Sir James Suaw.—Obituary, 646. 

Wur11aMs, Miss Bersy.—Obituary, 605. 

Wit11ams, Mrs. CATHARINE R.—Obituary, 680. 

Wru1ams, Colonel Mapison Jackson,—Obituary, 627. 

WILLIAMS, Tromas.—Obituary, 621. 

Wilmington, Delaware, manufacturing statistics of, 234; 
city tax, 234; bonded debt, 234; miscellaneous sta- 
tistics, 234. 

Witson, Henry.—Senator from Massachusetts, 119; on 
a retrenchment committee, 129; on amnesty, 146; 
offers amendments to amnesty bill, 147; nominated 
for Vice-President, 780; elected, 784. 

Wisconsin.—Session of the Legislature, 803; legislation, 
803; liquor law, 803; act for the establishment of 
free public libraries, 804; presidential election, 804; 
finances, 804; schools, 804; Institute for the Blind, 
804; for the Deaf and Dumb, 804; Industrial School 
for Boys, 805; Soldiers’ Orphan Home, 805; Hospital 
for the Insane, 806; State-prison, 805; railroads, 805; 
statistics of, 805; occupations, 805; of agriculture, 
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806; of manufactures, 806; of newspapers and period- 
icals, 806; of libraries, 806; of churches, 806; of pau- 
perism and crime, 806. 

Wotre, Joun Davip.—Obituary, 618. 

Wotverton, Rey. THomas.—Obituary, 634. 

Woop, Mrs. ExizaA Locan.—Obituary, 603. 

Woop, Fseknanpo.—Representative from New York, 
119; denies there are any insurrectionary States, 
121; offers a resolution respecting reduction of taxes, 

Woop, W1111AM.—Obituary, 607. 

Wooden Railways.—The inventor, 806; where the roads 
are, 806; traffic, speed of trains, etc., 806; the Levis 
& Kennebec Railway, 8075, Picea in its construc- 
tion, 807. 

Wrieut, Rev. Epwarp.—Obituary, 632. 
to enforce the rights of citizens, 175. ~ 

Wrz, Rev. Samurt, D..D.—Obituary, 609. 

Wyoming.—(See Territories of the United States.) 


ica 
Yale College. —The government of, placed in the hands of 
the Alumni, 220. 


YzEAs AND Nays.—House.—Relative to postal telegraphy, 
122; on a suspension of the rules, 124, 125; on am- 
nesty bill, 154; on the election bill, 184-186; relative 
to the enforcement amendment, 197; on suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus, 215. 

YEAS AND Nays.—Senate.—On a resolution for informa- 
tion relative to South Carolina, 120; on adjournment, 

“ 124; on retrenchment amendment, 133; on civil rights 
amendment, 146; on retrenchment amendment, 139; 
to lay on table amnesty bill, 164; on amendment to 
civil rights amendment, 166-170; on amendments to 
amnesty bill, 172-174; on amendment to the force 
bill, 178-182; on the amendment to the Appropria- 
tion Bill, 191-196; relative to the enforcement amend- 
ment, 198-209; on prepenslen of the writ of habeas 
corpus, 214. 


‘Wricut, GrorcE G.—Senator from Iowa, 119; on the bill Yost, Jacoz 8.—Obituary, 609. 


Zora, Sefior.—Supported for President of the Span- 
ish Cortes, 741; coalition formed at his house, 742; 
invited to form a ministry, 745; issues a circular on 
the approaching election, 745; opposes the motion to 
impeach ministers, 747. 


END OF VOL. XII. ' 
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